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PREFACE. 


CoxTiiARY  to  the  usual  fashion  of  Sylvaxus  Urban  in  present- 
ing a new  volume  for  the  acceptance  of  his  readers,  he  would  on 
this  occasion  rather  speak  of  the  future  than  of  the  past. 

Though  we  studiously  avoid  the  expression  of  party  views,  and 
therefore  seldom  allude  to  home  politics,  one  measure  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament  has  the  appearance  of  so  affecting  our  position 
that  a few  words  on  it  will  naturally  be  expected  by  our  readers. 
AYe  know  that,  in  general,  they  are  not  of  the  class  which  expected 
wonders  from  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty,  and  so  feel  no  surprise 
to  find  the  price  of  our  publication  the  same  as  before.  The  dif- 
ference to  our  Publisher  is,  as  he  assures  us,  far  less  than  might 
be  expected,  but  any  benefit  arising  from  it  he  is  quite  ready  to 
give  to  our  readers,  and  he  has  therefore  placed  additional  space 
at  our  disposal,  which  we  trust  will  enable  us  to  treat  with  suf- 
ficient fulness  all  the  various  matters  that  may  be  fairly  looked  for 
in  the  oldest  Magazine  in  existence,  and  one  which  has  ever  been 
a means  of  intercommunication  for  the  educated  classes. 

This  little  matter,  as  we  trust,  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  we  may 
turn  to  what  our  talented  contributors  have  enabled  us  to  accom- 
plish in  the  volume  now  completed.  First  in  importance  we  may 
fairly  place  some  valuable  papers  on  Mosaics,  which  may  be  said, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  to  give  a better  view  of  the  subject 
(one  of  much  interest  in  this  day  of  ornamental  building)  than  has 
hitherto  appeared  in  any  periodical.  Then  we  have  treated  the 
recondite  subject  of  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  in  a manner  that  we 
hope  will  commend  itself  as  satisfactory ; we  have  recorded  the  re- 
markable discovery  of  Runes  in  Orkney,  and  hope  soon  to  give  an 
authorized  interpretation  of  them  to  the  world.  AYe  have  chroni- 
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cled  the  Proceedings  of  almost  every  existing  Archseological  So- 
ciety, and  we  are  willing  to  do  the  same  by  any  new  Societies  that 
may  be  formed.  We  have  reviewed  in  a candid  spirit  all  the  more 
important  works  on  subjects  of  history  and  biography  that  have 
recently  appeared,  and  have  ventured  on  estimates  of  the  labours 
alilie  of  the  biographers  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  of 
modern  Admirals.  Our  Correspondence  has  been  full,  and  various, 
and  in  many  cases  authenticated  by  well-known  names.  In  like 
manner  we  have  recorded  the  lives  and  characters  of  all  persons 
of  note  recently  deceased,  the  materials  in  most  cases  being  the 
contributions  of  surviving  friends.  Thus  we  have  still  that  friendly 
co-operation  which  we  have  so  long  enjoyed,  and  which  for  a very 
lengthened  period  to  come  will  we  trust  justify  our  motto, 
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MINOU  CORHESPONDENCE. 


Notice. — Sylvanus  Ueban  requests  his  Friends  to  ohserre  that  Reports,  Corre- 
spondence, Bootes  for  Review,  announcements  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  S^c., 
received  after  the  ’ZOth  instant,  cannot  he  attended  to  until  the  following  Month. 


ARCHiEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OP 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Peterborough,  commencing  Tuesday,  July 
23rd,  and  concluding  Tuesday,  July  30tb. 

Tuesday,  July  23.  — Opening  Meeting 
in  the  Corn  Exchange,  near  the  Town- 
hall,  at  12  o’clock.  The  Museum  in  the 
Practising-school  of  the  Training  College. 
Evening  Meeting  at  the  Corn  Exchange. 

Wednesday,  JulyZ4^. — Meetings  of  Sec- 
tions at  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  in  the 
Grammar-school.  Annual  dinner  at  the 
Great  Northern  Hotel,  at  six  o’clock.  Con- 
versazione at  the  Deanery. 

Thursday,  July  25. — Excursion. 

Friday,  July  26. — Meetings  of  Sections. 
Professor  Willis’s  Discourse  on  the  Archi- 
tectural History  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the 
Ancient  Conventual  Buildings.  Evening 
Meeting  at  the  Corn  Exchange. 

Saturday,  July  27. — Excursion.  Soiree 
in  the  Evening  at  the  Museum. 

Sunday,  July  28. — Pull  choral  service 
in  the  Cathedral.  It  is  expected  that  a 
Sermon  will  be  preached  on  the  occasion 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Monday,  July  29. — Meetings  of  Sec- 
tions. Excursion  in  the  Afternoon.  Even- 
ing Meeting. 

Tuesday,  July  30.  Annual  Meeting  for 
receiving  the  Annual  Reports,  for  the  elec- 
tion of  new  members,  and  other  business. 
An  Excursion  will  probably  be  arranged 
for  the  Afternoon. 

The  following  Excursions  are  proposed : 
— Stamford,  Marholm,  Barnack,  Witter- 
ing, Wansford,  and  Castor,  including 
several  remarkable  examples  of  church 


architecture ; Oakham  Castle,  Ketton, 
&c.,  Thorney,  Crowland  Abbey,  Peakirk, 
Northborough,  Glinton,  and  Woodcroft ; 
also,  Oundle,  Cotterstock,  Potheringhay, 
Warmington,  &c.  5 and,  if  practicable, 
Thrapston,  Drayton,  and  Lowick. 

♦ 

KENT  ARCHiEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at 
Maidstone,  on  July  31  and  August  1. 

ORIGIN  OP  “TRIPORIUM.” 

Me.  Ueban, — Any  light  which  can  be 
thrown  upon  the  origin  of  the  woid 
“ triforlum  ” must  be  welcome.  A curious 
name  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  it 
in  composition  is  “ Biforietta.  ” “ Vicus 

ipse  (juxta  eandem  Ecclesiam  S.  Petri 
Scrobesberiensem ) Biforietta  vocatur, 
quod  nos  lingua  Gallica,  ‘ante  portara’ 
dicimus.”  (Monasticon  Anglicanum,  2nd. 
Edit.,  1682,  p.  376  a.)  “ Qui  vicus  Anglice 
dicitur  Biforieta  quod  Latine  significat 
ante  portam.”  (Carta  regis  Willelmi,  Ib. 
p.  381a.)  The  word  is,  therefore,  of  the 
same  period  as  “ triforium,”  which  is  first 
used  by  Gervase,  speaking  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  I am,  &c., 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  M.A. 

ERRATUM. 

Page  579,  in  the  memoir  of  Mr.  John 
Tayleure,  for  1,100  guineas  read  100 
guineas. 

The  length  of  our  Reports  of  Societies 
obliges  us  to  postpone  several  Reviews 
and  Obituaries  which  are  in  type. 
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THE  JERUSALEM  CHAMBER^ 

The  Jerusalem  Chamber  now  existing  was  built  shortly  after  the  year 
1362,  by  Nicholas  Litlyngton,  abbot  of  Westminster.  Few  details  of  his 
life  and  good  works  have  been  committed  to  the  press ; but  among  the 
Cottonian  Manuscripts  is  a very  interesting  record,  in  which  many  of  his 
benefactions  are  enumerated,  and  an  opportunity  is  thereby  afforded  us  of 
entering  in  a measure  into  the  peculiarities,  and  in  estimating  the  excel- 
lences of  his  character.  A short  resume  of  these  will  not  unfitly  introduce 
the  history  and  description  of  an  edifice  with  which  his  honoured  name  is 
indissolubly  associated. 

Nicholas  Litlyngton  was  Prior  of  Westminster  at  the  time  of  Abbot 
Simon  de  Langham’s  elevation  to  the  see  of  Ely,  and  was  thereupon 
elected  abbot  in  April,  1362.  He  had  greatly  benefited  the  house  while  he 
was  simply  one  of  the  brethren,  especially  by  procuring  the  custody  of  the 
temporalities  during  three  vacancies.  On  his  advancement  to  the  chief 
place  of  government  in  his  monastery,  he  shewed  himself  a most  careful 
and  judicious  defender  of  its  rights,  and  an  unwearied  improver  of  its  pos- 
sessions. It  appears  that  a great  storm  of  wind  had  just  then  made  havoc 
of  the  manor-houses  and  other  buildings,  but  within  three  years  he  rebuilt 
them,  and  left  them  in  better  order  than  they  were  before.  The  abbot’s 
house,  from  the  foundation,  was  among  his  new  buildings,  with  the  west 
and  south  sides  of  the  cloister,  the  houses  of  the  bailiff,  infirmarer,  sacrist 
and  cellarer,  a great  malt-house  with  a tower,  a water-mill  and  the  dam, 
with  stone  walls,  and  a stone  enclosure  of  the  garden  of  the  infirmary.  In 
these  works  he  was  much  assisted  by  the  funds  left  by  his  predecessor. 
He  also  gave  a mitre  of  the  value  of  a hundred  marcs,  a pastoral  staff  of 
the  value  of  \5l.,  a great  missal  for  the  high  altar,  and  two  silver-gilt 
chalices.  Also  other  books  of  the  Divine  Offices  to  the  chapel  of  the  abbot 
and  house  of  the  infirmary ; and  to  his  own  chapel,  vestments  and  other 
sacerdotal  ornaments,  chalices,  censer,  incense-pyx,  bell,  basin,  and  a pyx 

**  A paper  by  the  Eev.  Thomas  Hugo,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  read  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  London  and  Aliddlesex  Archaeological  Society,  Oct.  25, 
1860.  See  Cent.  Mao.,  Jan.  1861,  p.  62. 
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of  silver  gilt.  He  also  gave  to  the  convent  for  their  use  in  the  refectory, 
there  to  be  enjoyed  and  nowhere  else,  48  dishes  and  2 chargers,  and 
24  saltcellars  of  silver,  of  the  weight  of  104  lbs.  To  the  same  brethren 
also,  for  the  misericordia  house,  and  nowhere  else,  24  dishes,  12  saltcellars, 
and  2 chargers  of  silver  of  10  lbs.,  weighing  40Ubs.,  and  two  books  of 
coronations  marked  H and  L.  Also  to  his  successors  in  the  abbacy  he  gave 
24  dishes,  12  saltcellars,  and  4 chargers  of  silver  of  the  weight  of  64  lbs.  ; 
2 silver  jars  for  wine,  of  the  weight  of  8 lbs. ; one  silver  cup  with  a water- 
jug  of  silver  gilt,  value  100s,;  12  silver  plates,  of  12  lbs.  weight;  2 basins, 
with  2 water-jugs  of  silver,  of  10  lbs,  weight;  and  2 silver  basins  for 
lavatories,  of  7 lbs.  weight.  The  grant  was  dated  at  Westminster,  9th 
May,  1378.  In  return  for  these  benefactions  it  was  ordered  by  the  con- 
vent that  after  his  decease  he  should  daily  be  remembered  by  them  in  their 
graces  after  dinner  and  supper,  and  at  mass,  together  with  the  souls  of  the 
faithful  departed.  He  died  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle,  a.d. 
1386,  and  was  buried  within  the  entrance  before  the  altar  of  St.  Blase, 
under  a marble  slab,  decently  adorned,  that  bore  a long  epitaph  which  is 
given  by  Sporley  in  the  MS.  from  which  these  details  are  taken 

Among  the  rooms  of  the  abbot’s  house,  already  mentioned,  was  the  room 
called  the  Jerusalem  Chamber.  It  abuts  at  a right  angle  on  the  southern- 
most of  the  two  towers  which  adjoin  the  great  western  entrance  to  the  nave 
of  the  abbey,  and  is  thirty-six  feet  long  and  eighteen  wide.  It  has  two 
modern  pointed  windows  on  the  west,  and  on  the  north  a large  square  win- 
dow, divided  by  several  mullions,  between  which  are  inserted  among  the  white 
quarries  some  very  interesting  specimens  of  ancient  glass.  The  chamber 
formed  either  the  withdrawing-room  to  the  abbot’s  hall,  to  which  it  is  con- 
tiguous, or  else  was  itself  a Guesten  Hall  for  the  constant  influx  of  strangers 
who  enjoyed  the  good  abbot’s  hospitality.  Some  imagine  it  to  have  been 
the  abbot’s  chapel,  but  its  position  militates  against  the  accuracy  of  such 
a supposition.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  a chamber  of  a similar  name 
existed  either  on  the  same  or  a neighbouring  spot. 

The  earliest  historical  reference  to  this  chamber  is  probably  in  the 
account  of  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  in  the  Continuatio  Historice  Croyland- 
ensis,  where  it  is  said  that  the  King,  relying  upon  a deceptive  prophecy, 
proposed  to  set  out  for  the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem ; but,  falling  into  mortal 
sickness,  died  at  Westminster,  in  a certain  chamber  called  of  old  time 
Jerusalem,  and  so  fulfilled  the  vain  prediction  Kabyan,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  our  old  English  chroniclers,  gives  us  a very  curious  and  minute 
account  of  this  interesting  circumstance.  He  is  recording  the  events  of 
the  fourteenth  year  of  Henry’s  reign,  and  thus  describes  its  sudden 
termination  : — 

“ In  this  year,  and  20th  day  of  the  month  of  November,  was  a great  council  holden  at 


MS.  Cott.  Claud.  A.  viii.,  ff.  63,  63  b,  64. 

•=  iier.  Anffl.  Scr.  Vet.,  Oxon.  1684,  tom.  i.  p.  499. 
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Plan  of  the  Abbot's  House,  no-w  the  Deanery  (D),  the  Scholars  Hall  (A), 
and  Kitchen  (C),  and  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  (B). 
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the  White  Friars  of  London,  by  the  which  it  was  among  other  things  concluded  that,  for 
the  King’s  great  journey,  that  he  intended  for  to  take  in  visiting  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
of  our  Lord,  certain  galleys  of  war  should  be  made,  and  other  purveyance  concerning 
the  same  journey.  Whereupon  all  hasty  and  possible  speed  was  made;  but  after  the 
feast  of  Christenmasse,  while  he  was  making  his  prayers  at  S.  Edward’s  shrine,  to  take 
there  his  leave,  and  so  speed  him  upon  his  journey,  he  became  so  sick  that  such  as 
were  about  him  feared  that  he  would  have  died  right  there.  WTierefore  they  for  his 
comfort  bare  him  into  the  abbot’s  place  and  lodged  him  in  a chamber,  and  there  upon 
a pallet  laid  him  before  the  fire,  where  he  laid  in  great  agony  a certain  of  time.  At 
length,  when  he  was  comen  to  himself,  not  knowing  where  he  was,  he  freyned  [asked] 
of  such  as  then  were  about  him,  what  place  that  was ; the  which  showed  to  him  that 
it  belonged  unto  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  for  he  felt  himself  so  sick  he  com- 
manded to  ask  if  that  chamber  had  any  special  name,  whereunto  it  was  answered  that 
it  was  named  Jerusalem.  Then  said  the  King,  ‘Loving  be  to  the  Father  of  Heaven ; 
for  now  I know  that  I shall  die  in  this  chamber,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  me 
before  said,  that  I should  die  in  Jerusalem.*  And  so  after  he  made  himself  ready  and 
■died  shortly  after 

The  account  of  what  may  be  considered  the  most  interesting  occurrence 
Kjonnected  with  this  chamber  would  hardly  be  considered  complete  without 
some  reference  to  the  scene  of  our  great  dramatist,  although  it  varies  from 
the  authentic  narrative,  in  his  play  of  “ Henry  IV.”  The  dying  King  in- 
quires, as  though  half-expectant  of  the  answer,-— 

“ Doth  any  name  particular  belong 
Unto  the  lodging  where  I first  did  swoon  ?’* 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  answers  : — 

“ ’Tis  called  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord.” 

And  the  King  replies: — 

“ Laud  be  to  God  ! Even  there  my  life  must  ^nd. 

It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years, 

I should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem; 

Which  vainly  I supposed  the  Holy  Land. 

But  bear  me  to  that  chamber ; there  I’ll  lie ; 

In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die  ®.” 

There  is  an  ancient  tradition  that  Edward  V.  was  born  in  this  room,  and 
baptized  here  shortly  after  his  birth  by  the  Abbot  of  Westminster. 

We  have  no  mention  of  any  use  made  of  the  chamber  for  a long  time 
subsequent  to  this  occurrence.  In  the  year  1624,  John  Williams,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  and  Dean  of  Westminster,  entertained  the  Erencli  ambassador 
here  with  great  splendour  and  at  considerable  cost.  And  it  is  probable 
that  the  architectural  peculiarities  of  the  room,  as  we  now  see  them,  which 
are  of  the  period  of  James  I.,  the  alterations  in  the  fireplace,  before  which, 
according  to  the  chronicler  already  quoted,  the  couch  of  the  dying  King 
was  laid,  the  ceiling,  and  the  armorial  bearings  in  the  north  window,  were 
the  work  of  this  dignitary.  In  March,  1640-1,  an  assistant  or  sub-com- 
mittee of  about  twenty  individuals,  partly  Episcopal  and  partly  Presby- 


Fabyan’s  Chronicle,  ed.  1559,  pp.  388,  389. 
® Second  Part  of  “ Henry  IV,,”  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
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terian,  was  appointed  to  prepare  matters  for  the  cognisance  of  the  superior 
committee,  established  to  examine  into  “ innovations  in  matters  of  religion.” 
The  afore-mentioned  Bishop  Williams  was  chosen  to  preside  over  both 
assemblies,  and  the  sub-committee  held  for  awhile  its  meetings  in  this 
chamber.  The  violent  behaviour  of  the  Presbyterian  faction  in  the  House 
of  Commons  wholly  prevented  any  good  that  might  have  resulted  from 
these  deliberations,  and  the  sittings  were  soon  and  abruptly  terminated. 
In  later  times  the  chamber  has  been  used  for  the  custody  of  the  regalia 
during  the  night  before  a coronation.  The  abbots  were  the  official  keepers 
of  these  insignia  of  royalty,  a privilege  which  is  thus  in  some  degree  ex- 
ercised by  their  modern  representatives.  The  room  is  also  used  for  the 
sittings  of  Convocation,  and  for  the  meetings  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

The  painted  glass  in  the  north  window  is  much  more  ancient  than  any 
portion  of  the  edifice  in  which  it  now  finds  a place.  There  was  probably 
a Jerusalem  Chamber  in  this  church  as  erected  by  Henry  III.,  for  the 
“ Continuator”  already  quoted  speaks  of  one  so  called  “ah  antiquo  f and 
these  may  have  been  among  its  ornamental  accessories.  The  costume  of 
the  figures  bears  out  this  supposition.  The  first  Jerusalem  Chamber  was, 
as  I suppose,  furnished  with  decorations  from  subjects  in  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative painted  upon  its  walls,  and  hence  obtained  its  characteristic  title. 
And  by  means  of  these  and  other  adornments  the  windows  themselves 
were  made  to  harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the  structure,  and  to  play  their 
part  in  the  general  design.  The  subjects  of  the  painted  glass  are  : — 1.  The 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents.  2.  The  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen.  3.  The  Last 
Judgment.  4.  The  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  5.  The  Ascension.  6.  St. 
Peter  Walking  on  the  Sea.  7.  The  Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
8.  A mutilated  shield  of  later  execution,  bearing  the  arms  of  Bishop 
Williams,  the  arms  of  the  see  of  Lincoln,  and  those  of  the  deanery  of 
Westminster.  All  these  are  more  or  less  patched,  and  the  heads  of  the 
seven  Scriptural  subjects  are  filled  up  with  blue  glass  of  the  period  of 
James  I.  Many  of  the  figures  have  also  received  sundry  renovations 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  tapestry  is  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
with  the  exception  of  one  piece,  which  is  of  the  period  of  the  first  James, 
and  is  very  similar  to  the  well-known  examples  in  the  Great  Hall  at 
Hampton  Court  Palace.  The  portrait  of  Richard  IL,  now  suspended  on 
the  south  wall,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  its  class.  It  was  formerly 
in  the  choir,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  in  danger  from  coming  in  too 
close  a contiguity  with  the  backs  and  heads  of  divers  Lord  Chancellors  and 
others  who  occupied  the  stall  behind  which  it  was  placed.  Dart’s  descrip- 
tion of  it  in  its  then  condition  is  valuable,  as  it  was  written  before  the 
renovations  to  which  it  has  since  been  subjected : — 

“On  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  by  the  pulpit,”  he  says,  “is  an  ancient  painting 
of  that  unhappy  beautiful  prince,  Richard  ij.,  sitting  in  a chair  of  gold,  dressed  in 
a vest  of  green  flowered  with  flowers  of  gold  and  the  initial  letters  of  his  name,  having 
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on  shoes  of  gold  powdered  with  pearls,  the  whole  robed  in  crimson  lined  with  ermine, 
and  the  shoulders  spread  with  the  same,  fastened  under  a collar  of  gold  j the  panel 
plastered  and  gilt  with  several  crosses  and  flowers  of  gold  embossed.  The  length  of 
the  picture  is  6 foot  and  11  inches,  and  the  breadth  3 foot  7 inches* **.” 

Such  is  the  famous  Jerusalem  Chamber,  of  which  it  may  be  said,  great 
as  the  commendation  is,  that  for  historical  associations  and  artistic  acces- 
sories it  is  second  in  interest  only  to  the  venerable  Abbey  with  which  it 
has  been  so  long  and  so  intimately  connected. 


THE  ABBOT  OF  WESTMINSTER’S  HOUSE. 

[The  following  extract  from  the  Patent  Rolls,  communicated  to  us  by 
Mr.  Corner,  although  of  somewhat  later  date,  forms  an  appropriate  con- 
clusion to  our  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Abbey  buildings.] 

By  letters  patent  of  Jan.  20,  32  Henry  VIII.,  whereby  the  King  en- 
dowed his  newly  erected  see  of  Westminster  with  manors,  lands,  tenements, 
and  advowsons  in  Essex,  Berks.,  Yorkshire,  Bucks.,  Gloucestershire,  Herts., 
Hunts.,  Lincolnshire,  and  Northamptonshire  ; he  also  granted  to  Thomas^ 
Bishop  of  Westminster,  and  his  successors  for  ever  all  the  site  and  circuit 
of  the  mansion-house  and  dwelling  commonly  called  “ Cheynygats ‘=,” 
wherein  William  [Boston  or  Benson],  late  abbot  of  the  late  monastery  of 
Westminster,  inhabited,  together  with  all  buildings,  houses,  and  ground 
within  the  said  site,  &c.,  with  the  gardens  and  orchards  thereto  adjoining  : in 
which  said  site  or  circuit  is  a certain  tower,  situate  and  being  at  the  entrance 
of  the  said  dwelling  ^ ; which  said  tower  contains  in  length,  from  the  east  end 
abutting  on  the  cloister  of  the  said  late  monastery  to  the  west  end  abutting 

* Vol.  i.  p.  62. 

® Thomas  Thirleby,  the  first  and  only  Bishop  of  Westminster ; consecrated  Dec.  19, 
1540,  translated  to  Norwich  1550,  and  to  Ely  1554. 

**  He  had,  however,  no  successors,  and  after  the  abolition  of  the  bishopric  of  West- 
minster, the  bishop’s  palace,  or  abbot’s  house,  was  divided,  a part  only  being  assigned 
to  the  deanery : this  consisted  of  the  eastern  wing,  with  a room  over  the  west  walk  of 
the  cloister.  The  abbot’s  hall  and  kitchen,  which  formed  the  west  wing  of  the  house, 
were  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  scholars  of  the  King’s  School,  founded  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  1560. 

The  building  at  the  north  side  of  the  abbot’s  court,  in  which  was  the  solar,  upper 
chamber,  or  withdrawing-room  of  the  abbot’s  house,  called  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
(see  p.  81,)  was  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Clergy,  a purpose 
for  which  it  is  very  inadequate. 

On  April  17,  1640,  Convocation  met  in  Henry  the  Vllth’s  chapel,  {Lathhury, 
Sist.  of  Conv.,  p.  221,)  and  again  in  1700,  though  the  Archbishop  had  fixed  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber  for  the  place  of  meeting,  {Ibid.,  p.  285). 

A similar  story  to  that  of  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  “Jerusalem,”  is  related  of 
Pope  Sylvester  III.  in  the  Eulogium  Sistoriarum,  vol.  i.  pp.  256,  257. 

' So  called  from  the  practice  of  fixing  a chain  across  the  gate  which  formed  the 
entrance  to  the  cloisters. 

‘‘  The  groined  vault  of  the  basement  of  this  tower  is  still  perfect,  and  has  small 
openings  in  it,  according  to  the  custom  in  castles  of  the  same  period,  (the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,)  for  the  purpose  of  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  heads  of 
assailants ; thus  shewing  that  the  precincts  of  the  abbey  were  fortified. 
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upon  the  “Elmes%”  by  estimation  67  feet;  and  in  breadth  at  the  west 
end,  from  the  north  side  to  the  south  side,  by  estimation  24  feet  2 inches : 
and  another  building  and  house,  with  a garden  and  ground  adjoining,  con- 
taining by  estimation,  from  the  aforesaid  tower  to  the  church  of  the  said 
late  monastery,  in  width,  at  the  east  end  abutting  on  the  cloister  of  the 
said  late  monastery,  124  feet;  and  in  width,  at  the  west  end  abutting 
towards  the  house  of  the  poor,  called  “The  Kyng’s  Almoshouse V’  170 
feet ; and  in  length,  on  the  north  side  abutting  on  the  church  of  the  said 
late  monastery  and  upon  the  King’s  street  called  “The  Erode  Sentwarye^^,’* 
258  feet,  and  on  the  south  side  abutting  on  “The  Elmes,”  239  feet.  And 
also  the  fourth  part  of  all  the  great  cloister  of  the  said  late  monastery,  with 
the  buildings  situate  and  being  above  the  same,  which  said  fourth  part  is 
contiguous  and  next  adjoining  to  the  same  mansion-house  and  dwelling 
in  Westminster  aforesaid:  and  all  that  building  and  house  called  “The 
Calbege*'”  and  “ The  Blackestole”  there,  which  contains  in  length,  from 
the  north  end  abutting  on  the  aforesaid  tower,  to  the  south  end  abutting 
on  the  tower  called  “ The  Blackstole  TowerV’  by  estimation  88  feet : and 


® “ The  Elms,”  now  called  Dean’s  Yard. 

^ “ The  Almonry  was  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Broad  Sanctuary,  and  was  divided 
into  the  Great  Almonry,  which  comprised  two  parts,  consisting  of  two  oblong  por- 
tions parallel  to  the  Tothill  streets,  and  connected  by  a narrow  lane,  the  entrance 
being  from  Dean’s  Yard;  and  the  Little  Almonry,  running  southwards  at  the  end 
of  the  Great  Almonry.  At  the  lower  end  was  St.  Anne’s  Chapel,  which  in  1576 
was  used  as  a storehouse  by  St.  Margaret’s  Parish ; opposite  to  it  were  almshouses 
founded  by  the  Lady  Margaret,  mother  of  King  Henry  VII.,  for  poor  women.  To 
the  north  of  the  Almonry,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  gate-house,  was  an  almshouse 
founded  by  Henry  VII.,  for  thirteen  poor  men.”^ — {Walcott’s  Westminster,  pp.  89, 
273,  278, 280.)  Dart,  in  his  “ Westminster  Abbey,”  p.  66,  mentions  that  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  pulled  up  “ the  orchard”  of  the  convent ; the  site  is  commemorated  in  the 
present  Orchard- street. 

s Now  called  “ The  Broad  Sanctuary.” 

^ Calbege  ? from  calle,  a ^coif,’  or  ‘cowl,’  and  hege,  ‘big words  given  by  Mr.  Halli- 
well.  Ducange  says  that  colohium,  (v.  Calahum,)  from  which  our  word  ‘ cowl’  is  de- 
rived, is  “ cucullus  ille  sive  superhumerale  quo  induuntur  servientes  ad  legem  in  Ang- 
lia;” and  Honorius  defines  colohmm  “cucullata  vestis;”  it  was  the  proper  dress  of 
a monk.  The  suggestion  receives  some  likelihood  from  the  name  of  the  adjacent 
Black  Stole  tower. 

Curious  or  personal  names  of  domestic  buildings,  &c. — In  illustration  of  the  word 
calbege,  may  be  mentioned  the  following : — “ Hie  (scil.  Johannes  Ipstoke)  dum  esset 
elemosinarius  fecit  altum  sedificium  in  foro  videlicet  Gareffes.” — Ahp.  de  Burton, 
{Mon.  Anglic.,  p.  274,  2nd  Edit.)  (Item  dedit  le  Belhouse  orchard^  Cir.  1430-2; 
“ Inceptum  fuit  opus  lapideum  fontis  in  foro  juxta  le  Garretts.” — Ibid.,  p.  275. 

At  St.  Edmund’s  Bury,  Richard  of  Colchester,  sacristan,  “ Fecit  novam  aulam  quee 
dicitur  Spane  ad  recreationem  conventus.” — Ibid.,  p.  301.  Dominus  de  Newport, 
sacristan  of  Bury,  “ Magnam  campanam  in  major!  campanario  quae  dicitur  Newport 
fieri  fecit.” — Ibid. 

1505.  In  the  inventory  of  Hales  Owen  Abbey,  we  find  these  entries : — “ In  the 
Caleys,  iii.  mattrass,  &c. ; in  the  Ostre  in  the  Steward  chambre,  a fedir  bede,  &c. ; 
in  Botulph’s  chambre,  a fedyer  bede,  kc,.”—Nash's  Worcestershire,  vol.  ii.,  App. 
p.  xxii.  b.  There  is  a Callis  Court  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  {Rasted’s  Kent,  vol.  iv. 
p.  360) ; Caleys  Lands,  and  Callis  Court,  in  Kent  {Ibid.  204,  708),  and  a Caleys  at 
Oakham.  York-street,  Westminster,  was  formerly  called  “ Petit  Caleys,”  from  being 
the  residence  of  the  woolstaplers.  A derivation  of  Callis  has  been  made  from  calcetum, 
* a causeway.’ — M.  W. 

‘ There  is  still  a tower  over  the  entrance  into  Little  Dean’s  Yard,  which  may  have 
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all  buildings,  land,  and  ground  being  within  the  aforesaid  edifices  called 
“The  Calbege”  and  “The  Blackstole”  on  the  north  part,  and  the  build- 
ings and  houses  called  “ The  Frayter  Misericorde  and  the  great  con- 
ventual kitchen  called  the  great  Convent  Kitchen  \ on  the  east  part.  And 
also  all  that  other  great  stone  tower  in  Westminster  aforesaid,  situate  and 
being  in  a certain  place  commonly  called  “ The  Oxehall™;”  and  the  houses 
and  buildings  there  being  and  situate  there  between  the  great  ditch  called 

A Abbey  Church. 

B Litlington's  Bell  Tower. 

C Cloister. 

D St.  Margaret's  Church. 

E Tower,  over  the  entrance  to  Little 
Dean's  Yard. 

F Granary  and  Brewhouses. 

G Gatehouse. 

H Broad  Sayictuary. 

I Gate  to  Palace  Yard. 

K Almonry. 

L Orchard. 

M Stream  of  water. 


PJan  of  the  Precincts  of  Westminster  Ahhey,  from  a Map  of  London 
of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


the  Milldam  on  the  south  part,  and  the  aforesaid  barn  on  the  north  part  : 
and  all  other  buildings,  houses,  gardens,  land,  and  ground  there  situate,  lying 
and  being  between  the  said  barn  and  between  the  said  houses  and  buildings 
on  the  west  part,  and  the  said  great  tower  called  “ The  Long  Granarye 

been  the  Blackstole  tower ; in  this  case  the  calbege  would  have  stood  between  it  and 
the  porter’s  gateway-tower,  and  the  building  which  occupies  that  position  retains  its 
ancient  walls.  The  king’s  wardrobe  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  was  kept  in  the 
massive  jewel-tower,  now  at  the  end  of  the  college  mews,  having  been  given  to  King 
Edward  III.  with  a small  close,  by  the  abbot  in  1377. — M.  W. 

I’lie  monks’  hall  in  a monastery,  in  which  the  brethren  eat  and  drank  the  miseri- 
cord, an  indulgence  or  extra-allowance  over  and  above  the  regulation-fare,  by  per- 
mission of  the  abbot.  It  was  distinct  from  the  common  refectory. 

* This  was  at  the  west  end  of  the  great  hall  or  refectory,  between  it  and  the  present 
porter’s  lodge. 

“ “ The  oxehall,  which  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  great  barn  and  the  mill- 
dam,  was  no  doubt  the  stable  for  stalling  the  oxen  in  the  outer  or  base  court  of  the 
abbey.  A parish  of  the  name  of  Oxenhall  (before  Domesday  Survey,  Horsenhall),  and 
another  called  Oxinton,  or  Oxendon,  ‘from  the  number  of  oxen  kept  there,’  are  men- 
tioned in  Atkyns’  ‘ Grloucestershire,’  pp.  311,  312 : there  is  another  place  of  the  same 
name  in  Northamptonshire;  and  a place  called  Oxenhall,  or  Oxneyfield,  occurs  in 
Raine’s  ‘Durham,’  iii.  397,  in  which  the  tenant  was  bound  to  carry  to  the  bishop 
‘ wine  with  a wain  of  four  oxen.’  Oxinhale  occurs  among  the  estates  of  the  Hospi- 
tallers.” {Camd.  Soc.  Tuhl.,  p.  30.) — M.  W. 

“ In  June,  1815,  opposite  to  the  house  now  occupied  by  Dr.  Cureton,  considerable 
portions  of  the  granary,  built  c.  1380,  which  had  been  used  as  the  scholars’  dormitory, 
were  discovered ; at  right  angles  ran  the  brewhouse  and  the  bakehouse.  The  granary, 
elevated  on  a substructure,  had  a large  central  tower  and  a line  of  fine  windows  in  two 
stories.  A view  is  given  in  “ Gent.  Mag.,”  Sept.,  1815,  pi.  i.  p.  201.  The  foundations 
of  the  present  dormitory  were  laid  “7.  Kal.  Mail,  mdccxxii.”  The  large  double  gate- 
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on  the  east  part,  and  between  the  buildings  and  houses  called  “ The  Brue- 
house”  and  “ The  Backehouse”  of  the  said  late  monastery  on  the  north 
part,  and  the  aforesaid  great  ditch  called  “ The  Milldam”  on  the  south  part. 

MODERN  BUILDINGS. 

Ashbuenham  House  was  in  1708  the  residence  of  Lord  Ashburnham. 
Considerable  portions  remain  in  it  which  were  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  and 
were  illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Soane.  In  1712  the  Cottonian  Library  was  re- 
moved hither  to  a gallery  within  the  King’s  library,  and  adjoining  the 
south  cloister.  In  the  disastrous  fire  of  1731,  a large  number  of  MSS. 
were  removed  to  “ the  large  boarding-house  opposite,”  and  Dr.  Eriend 
used  to  relate  with  glee  that  Dr.  Bentley,  the  King’s  librarian,  sallied  out 
in  his  night- shirt  and  a flowing  wig  with  the  Alexandrian  MS.  under  his 
arm.  Camden  the  Antiquary  lodged  in  “ the  Gate-house  near  the  Queen’s 
Scholars’  chambers.”  The  “ Terrace”  was  begun  after  the  year  1815. 

The  Sanctuary  Church  is  described  in  Arcliaologia,  i.  35,  and  Entick’s 
“Maitland’s  London,”  ii.  1343.  Near  its  site  the  present  Guildhall  was 
built  in  1805,  on  the  foundations  of  the  old  belfry-tower.  (Widmore,  p.  11.) 
The  old  Guildhall  stood  on  the  west  side  of  King-street,  about  fifty  feet  to 
the  south  of  Great  George-street ; an  ancient  painting  representing  it, — 
perhaps  the  gift  of  a Duke  of  Northumberland, — was  transferred  to  the 
walls  of  the  present  Sessions-house. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Little  Sanctuary,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  a groined  cellar  was  discovered  near  some  remains  of  a stone 
gateway  ; it  was  probably  a portion  of  the  house  of  the  porter.  The 
entrance-gate  from  the  Sanctuary  into  King-street  was  removed  before  the 
year  1708.  The  gate-house  with  its  double  gates  at  the  west  entrance  of 
the  Abbey,  was  built  by  W.  de  Warfield,  cellarer,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III. ; on  the  east  side  was  the  Bishop  of  London’s  prison  for  clerks  con- 
vict ; and  over  the  south  gate  leading  into  Dean’s  Yard  was  the  prison  for 
debtors  and  State  criminals.  Dr.  Johnson  longed  to  see  its  demolition,  as 
it  was  “ a disgrace  to  the  present  magnificence  of  the  capital,  and  a con- 
tinual nuisance  to  neighbours  and  passengers.”  In  1776  it  was  destroyed. 

The  names  of  Vine-street  and  Bowling-street  recall  the  vineyard  and 
bowling-alley  of  the  monastery.  In  the  overseers’  books  of  St.  Mar- 
garet’s for  the  year  1565,  “ the  Vyne  garden”  and  the  “ Myll  next  to 
Bowling  Alley”  are  duly  rated.  The  site  of  Black  Dog  Alley  was  Abbot 
Benson’s  garden  ; and  the  Hostelry  garden  extended  over  the  ground 
which  lay  between  the  bowling-green  and  the  river  bank.  In  the  re- 
house which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  Tothill- street  is  drawn  in  “ Gent,  Mag.,”  March, 
1836.  A Cheyney  Court  is  attached  to  the  Close  of  the  Deanery  at  Winchester,  and 
is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  oak  {chene)  under  which  the  Episcopal  Court 
was  held. — M.  W. 
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gister-book  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Abbey,  this  entry  occurs  under  the 
year  1733; — “Hostry  Gardens,  with  the  houses  thereupon  built,  Eent, 
lOZ.  13s.  4iZ.,  and  four  capons  or  12  shillings.”  Great  College-street  was 
long  called  the  “Dead  Wall,”  owing  to  the  houses  fronting  the  wall  of 
the  infirmary  garden  built  by  Abbot  Litlington. — M.  W. 


THE  JEWEL-HOUSE. 


Few  persons  are  aware  that  the  King’s  Jewel-house,  built  in  the  time 
of  Richard  II.,  is  still  standing.  The  walls  are  perfect,  even  to  the  parapets, 
and  the  original  doorways  remain,  their  heads  being  of  the  form  called  the 
shouldered  arch,  so  much  used  in  domestic  work  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  fifteenth.  The  interior  has  been 
entirely  altered  to  fit  it  up  for  a Public  Record-office,  and  it  is  still  the 
depository  of  the  records  of  the  House  of  Lords.  A modern  vault  has 
been  introduced  over  the  first-floor  room,  probably  as  a security  against 
fire,  this  room  having  had  originally  a wooden  ceiling ; but  fortunately, 
the  ground  rooms  having  long  been  used  for  a kitchen  and  offices,  and 
being  below  the  level  of  the  present  street,  have  been  preserved  intact, 
with  their  original  groined  vaults,  with  moulded  ribs  and  carved  bosses, 
evidently  a part  of  the  same  work  as  the  cloisters  and  other  vaulted  sub- 
structures of  Abbot  Litlington. 

This  tower  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  chapter-house,  and  at  the 
back  of  the  houses  in  Old  Palace  Yard ; the  entrance  being  through  a Go- 
vernment-office, admittance  is  commonly  refused,  but  the  antiquary  who 
wishes  to  explore  these  remains  may  do  so  by  explaining  that  the  part  he 
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wishes  to  see  is  the  basement  or  kitchen  occupied  by  Mrs.  Vincent,  the 
housekeeper,  and  that  he  does  not  wish  to  go  into  the  Record  tower  itself ; 
in  which  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  see,  so  far  as  the  architecture  is  con- 
cerned, all  vestiges  of  antiquity  having  there  been  carefully  destroyed. 


View  of  the  Principal  Chamber  in  the  Basement  of  the  Jewel-house,  a, n.  1377—80. 

The  following  extracts  from  Widmore  give  the  history  of  this  building,  or 
at  least  the  purchase  of  the  ground,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  built 
or  rebuilt  immediately. 

From  Widmore^ s Enquiry,  &c.,  Uo.,  1743. 

In  the  last  year  of  King  Edward  III.,  an  exchange  was  made  between  that  prince 
and  the  convent ; the  King  had  from  them  a part,  either  of  a tower  which  was  after- 
ward the  King’s  Jewel-house,  and  is  at  present  the  Parliament- office,  or  else  the 
ground  on  which  this  building  stands : I have  given  the  authority  for  this  because 
there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  writer;  but  the  place  is  so 
particularly  described,  that  I think  there  can  be  no  question  concerning  that.  The 
church  had  no  lands  in  return  for  this,  but  only,  which  yet  might  possibly  be  as  agree- 
able to  them,  a licence  to  purchase  in  mortmain  forty  pounds  a year.” 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 
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From  Niger  Quaternus,fol.  79. 

‘‘Anno  regni  regis  Edwardi  tertii  quinquagesimo  primo,  septimo  die  Junii,  idem 
dominus  rex  licentiam  dedit  abbati  et  conventui  Westmonasterie  perqnirendi  terras, 
tenementa  et  redditus  ad  valorem  quadrigenta  librarum  per  annum.  Statute,  &c., 
ad  manum  mortuam,  &c.,  non  obstante. . . . Et  haec  licentia  concessa  est  pro  magna 
parte  cujusdam  turris  in  angulo  Palatii  privati  versus  austrum  una  cum  quadam 
clausura  juxta  Turrim  praedictam  ex  parte  occidental!  infra  clausum  abbatise  et  solum 
Sancti  Petri  domino  regi  concessum.  . . . Erat  autem  inter  Turrim  praedictam  et 
murum  Infirmarii,  ubi  nunc  est  clausura  praedicta,  via  pedestris  et  carectaria  usque  ad 
angulum  turris,”  &c. 

The  title  of  the  writing  is,  “Licentia  regia  data  abbati  Westm.  perquirende  terras 
et  tenementa  ad  valorem  40Z.  pro  parte  Turris  Vocatae  le  Jewel-house,”  &c. 


Smaller  E,oora  in  the  Basement  of  the  Jewel-house. 
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THE  SIEGES  OF  POHTEFEACT  CASTLE «. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  speak  as  favourably  of  the  last  volume  issued 
by  the  Surtees  Society  as  we  have  been  able  to  do  of  most  of  its  predeces- 
sors. One  of  its  constituent  parts  is  an  admirable  appendage  to  Dugdale’s 
Visitation  of  Yorkshire,”  and  is  its  redeeming  feature  ; but  we  must  confess 
we  would  rather  have  had  it  by  itself.  We  see  little  in  the  life  of  either 
the  Nonjuring  dean  or  the  Nonconformist  justice  to  repay  perusal,  and  we 
should  leave  the  book  unnoticed  but  for  its  second  article.  In  this  Mr. 
Dyer  Longstaffe  has  edited  the  quaint  narrative  of  Nathan  Drake,  the 
Gentleman  Volunteer,”  with  his  usual  ability.  This  minute  and  curious 
record  of  a siege  in  the  seventeenth  century  has  hitherto  been  only  known 
through  the  medium  of  a very  inaccurate  resume  by  Boothroyd,  in  his 
History  of  Pontefract,  but  Mr.  Longstaffe  has  now  printed  it  entire  from 
the  original  MS.,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Drake  family,  and  he 
has  added,  from  a variety  of  sources,  all  requisite  illustration,  including  a 
curious  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  Castle  and  town  at  the  time  of  the  third  and 
most  famous  siege.  The  diarist  was  not  present  in  that  gallant  stand  of  a 
single  fortress  against  the  victorious  Parliamentarians,  but  Mr.  Longstaffe, 
justly  feeling  that  his  book  would  be  incomplete  without,  has  supplied  an  ac- 
count, which  is  mainly  drawn  from  the  Autobiography  of  Thomas  Paulden, 
one  of  the  party  which  captured  and  killed  Rainsborough,the  Parliamentarian 
colonel,  and  who  was  therefore  excepted  from  mercy  on  the  surrender  of  the 
Castle.  He,  however,  made  his  escape  on  the  following  night,  and  if  our 
readers’  sympathies,  like  ours,  are  with  the  besieged  and  not  with  the 
besiegers,  they  will  read  with  some  interest  what  he  wrote  more  than  half 
a century  afterwards : — 

I myself  followed  the  fortune  of  King  Charles  in  his  exile,  and  was  sent  into 
England  on  several  occasions,  for  his  Majesty’s  service.  I was  once  betrayed,  and 
brought  before  Cromwell;  but  I denied  my  name,  and  nothing  could  be  proved  against 
me.  However,  he  sent  me  to  the  Grate-house  in  Westminster,  from  whence  I made  my 
escape,  with  our  old  friend  Jack  Cowper,  by  throwing  salt  and  pepper  into  the 
Keeper’s  eyes;  which,  I think,  has  made  me  love  salt  the  better  ever  since;  as  you, 
and  all  my  friends,  know  I do,  with  whom  I have  eaten  many  a bushel. 

“ I went  again  beyond  sea,  and,  upon  King  Charles  II.’s  restoration,  returned  into 
England,  accompanied  with  my  old  companion,  loyalty,  and  with  the  usual  companion 
of  that,  poverty.  The  first  never  quitted  me ; the  other,  by  the  favour  and  bounty  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  made  tolerable. 

" And  having  now  survived  most  of  my  old  acquaintance,  and,  as  I verily  believe,  all 
who  had  any  part  in  the  foregoing  story,  being  in  the  78th  year  of  my  age, — perhaps  it 


“ “ Miscellanea  of  the  Surtees  Society.”  (Vol.  xxxvii.  of  the  Society’s  Publications.) 
1.  The  Works  and  Letters  of  Dennis  Granville,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Durham.  2.  Nathan 
Drake’s  Journal  of  the  First  and  Second  Sieges  of  Pontefract  Castle.  3.  A brief 
Memoir  of  Mr.  Justice  Rokeby. 
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will  not  be  thought  amiss  by  our  countrymen  of  Yorkshire  at  least,  that  I have  lived 
on  to  this  time ; if  for  nothing  else,  yet  for  this,  that  when  the  memorable  action  at 
Cremona  [Prince  Eugene’s  surprise  of  Marshal  Villeroy  in  his  quarters]  shall  hereafter 
be  spoken  of  with  the  honour  it  deserves,  this  attempt  [to  surprise  Col.  Rainshorough] 
at  Doncaster  may  not  he  altogether  forgotten  by  Posterity. — Thomas  Paulden. 
London*,  March  31,  1702.” 

The  governor  in  the  third  siege  was  the  gallant  Colonel  John  Morris, 
concerning  whom  our  readers  will  find  some  interesting  particulars,  ex- 
tracted from  a former  Surtees  volume,  in  the  Gentlemait's  Magazine  for 
May,  1860. 

Two  or  three  brief  extracts  shewing  the  light-heartedness  of  the  one  party, 
and  the  sour  fanaticism  and  barbarity  of  the  other,  will  give  a fair  idea  of 
the  narrative  of  Nathan  Drake,  and  we  must  thank  Mr.  Longstafic  for  hav- 
ing made  it  accessible  to  us. 

The  town  of  Pontefract  was  captured  and  siege  laid  to  the  Castle  oii 
Christmas- day,  1644.  The  strength  of  the  regular  garrison  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  we  have  the  names  of  183  ‘‘gentlemen  volunteers,’Mncluding 
three  knights,  twelve  preachers,  and  eleven  aldermen  out  of  thirteen,  who 
retired  into  the  Castle,  and  manfully  assisted  in  its  defence.  The  Parliament- 
arians made  but  small  progress  in  the  course  of  a two  months’  siege,  and 
at  last,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1645,  the  garrison  was  relieved  by  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  Langdale.  On  his  withdrawal  the  siege  was  resumed,  and  this 
time  to  more  purpose,  as  the  place  was  obliged  to  surrender  on  the  21st  of 
July. 

{April  16.]  The  enemy  basely  stayed  all  wine  from  coming  to  the  castle  for  serv- 
ing of  the  Communion  upon  Easter  day,  allthough  Eorbus  (their  Governor)  had 
graunted  protecktion  for  the  same,  and  one  Browne  of  Wakefeild  said  if  it  were  for  our 
damnation  we  should  have  it,  but  not  for  our  solvation.  But  that  day,  being  Easter 
day,  (the  6th  Aprill,)  which  was  prepared  for  the  health  of  our  soules,  was  prepared 
for  the  liberties  of  our  bodyes,  for,  after  sarmond  done  [att  11  of  the]  clock  the  Gover- 
nor gave  strait  command  that  all  men  should  presently  be  in  armes,  which  was  as 
willingly  done  both  with  horse  and  foot.  {Sally.)  Then,  after  a little  delibration, 
orders  being  agreed  upon,  Captin  Washington  and  Captin  Beale  commanded  the  horse. 
Capt.  Munro  with  50  musquetears  did  sally  out  of  Swillinton  tower  up  into  Northgate. 
Captin  Flood  with  50  musqutears  sallyed  forth  of  the  Lower  gate  & so  up  by  the 
Haulpenj"  howse  & fell  upon  their  trenches.  Then  there  was  50  gentlemen  volunteres 
wliereof  one  haulph  did  second  Munroe’s  musquetears  and  the  other  haulph  Capt. 
Flood’s.  The  gentlemen  weave  chosen  out  from  the  4 collonells  within  the  Castle,  viz. : 
— Sr.  Richard  Hutton,  12  gentlemen  commanded  by  Capt.  Croft:  Sr.  George  Wint- 
worth  10,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Warde : Sr.  John  Romsden  10,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Benson;  and  Sr.  Jarvis  Guttler  10,  commanded  by  Capt.  Oglebie.  These  resoluft] 
spirittes,  (having  received  orders)  cherefully  passed  upon  their  service,  entred  their 
trenches,  gave  a long  and  strong  allarum,  and  returned  with  honour.  Our  cannonears 
allso  plaid  their  parte  bravelie  and  did  good  execution  in  the  Markit  place  and 
other  places  in  the  towne.  We  killd  in  that  sally  26  men  or  more,  tooke  one  prisoner, 
and  divers  muskittes  and  swordes  and  drummes,  and  we  had  [2]  men  killd  & 2 men 
wounded,  and  we  shott  26  cannon  wherewith  is  supposed  could  be  no  lesse  than  100 
men  killd.” — (pp.  21,  22.) 
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Poor  Sir  Gervis  Guttler,  though  he  escaped  from  this  hot  skirmish,  died 
of  sickness  on  the  25th  of  June.  The  enemy,  we  see,  were  grievously 
wanting  in  common  humanity  to  his  widow,  Margaret,  daughter  of  John, 
Earl  of  Bridgewater 

“ This  day  morning,  that  worthy  knight  Sir  Gervis  Guttler  departed  this  life,  the 
enemy  not  suffring  any  fresh  meate  ever  to  be  brought  to  him  since  he  fell  sick,  onely 
one  chickin  and  one  poore  jo^-nt  of  meate  his  lady  brought  with  hur  2 daies  before 
he  departed,  neither  will  the  enemy  suffer  him  either  to  be  bui-yed  in  the  Church,  or 
conveyed  to  his  owne  habitation  to  take  place  with  his  auncestors.  . . . 

[June  26.]  “This  day  we  allso  buryed  that  worthy  knight,  Sr.  Jarvis  Guttler,  who 
was  first  cophined  and  then  thecophin  and  all  wrapped  up  in  lead,  and  after  a funerall 
sarmond  he  was  buryed  in  the  Chapeell  within  the  castle,  with  3 gaUont  vollyes  of  shott 
according  to  the  honnor  of  such  a brave  souldyer  as  he  was ; from  whence  his  corpes 
may  be  conveyed  to  the  place  of  his  auncesstors  (after  the  seege)  when  his  freindes  please. 
The  enemy  yett  keepes  the  Lady  within  the  castle  and  will  not  suffer  hur  to  goe  to 
hur  children,  though  often  sent  to  about  it.  . . . 

[June  28.]  “ This  evning  the  Lady  went  forth  of  the  castle,  being  sent  for  by  a 
drumme  from  Ourton  (theire  governor)  to  goe  home  if  she  pleased.  But  when  she 
came  to  the  enemyes  first  gaurd,  they  stript  both  hur  and  hur  wayting  maid  to  hur 
very  smock,  and  likewise  hur  chaplin,  and  a tenant  of  hurs  which  came  downe  with 
the  chaplin  to  the  sally  poart,  to  search  for  letters,  but  they  had  none.  They  cept  the 
Lady  and  hur  mayd  at  theire  gaurd  all  night  till  the  next  day  at  noone,  and  would 
not  suffer  hur  to  goe  up  towne,  (for  it  seemes  the  Genrall  came  in  after,  and  denied  hur 
coming  from  the  castle).” — (pp.  65 — 67.) 

The  poor  lady  next  suffered  almost  as  much  from  a point  of  honour  of 
the  Governor — a melancholy  exemplification  of  the  horrors  of  civil  war : — 

“ 29.  Sunday.  A little  after  noone,  the  enemyes  Genrall  (Poyntes)  sent  downe  the 
Lady  Guttler  with  hur  wayting  maid  to  the  Barbican  gates  againe,  she  having  not  had 
any  meate  of  24  howers.  Our  Governor  of  the  castle  would  not  suffer  hur  to  come 
into  the  castle  againe,  j^ecause  they  had  sent  for  hur  out  and  given  her  free  liberty  to 
go  home  to  hur  children,  therefore  he  thought  it  stood  not  with  his  honor  to  be  so 
fooled  by  them,  and  by  that  meanes  the  poore  Lady  with  hur  maid  and  hur  chaplin 
staid  starving  in  the  streetes  till  about  10  a clock  in  the  night,  at  which  time  the 
enemy  sent  for  hur  up  into  the  towne,  and  for  any  thing  we  heare,  she  sent  for  2 
horseyes  that  night,  and  so  went  away  the  next  day.” — (pp.  67,  68.) 

We  learn  that  the  garrison  were  light-hearted  and  enjoyed  their  jokes. 

‘‘  One  William  Wether,”  a daring  soldier  who  seems  to  have  been  foremost 
in  every  sally,  is  duly  entered  alias  PelwetJier,  and  is  more  often  mentioned 
by  that  name  than  by  his  own.  They  delighted  in  hoaxing  the  enemy,  as 
in  the  following  instance,  which  occurs  under  date  of  the  12th  of  May : — 

“ This  night,  about  9 a clock,  our  gentlemen  and  souldyers  being  merily  disposed, 
did  drinke  whole  heallthes  (of  the  New  well  water)  to  the  King  and  all  his  good 
freindes,  pledging  one  another  with  such  hallowes  and  shoutes,  as  the  enemy,  wondring 
what  should  be  the  cause  of  such  sudden  joy,  took  an  allarum,  drew  out  all  theire 
horse  into  the  feild  and  dobled  all  their  gaurdes  (which  pleased  us  well),  and  then, 
our  taptoo  being  beat,  every  man  to  his  gaurdes  or  to  his  bed.” — (p.  37.) 

Our  diarist  also  relates  with  great  glee  a hoax  of  a very  practical  de- 
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scriptioi),  which  the  governor  of  the  neighbouring  royal  post  of  Sandal 
played  on  his  opponents  : — 

“ This  day  there  came  newes  from  Bonevant  (the  governor  of  Sandoll  Castle)  that  at 
3 severall  sallyes  they  had  killd  42  men,  and  taken  about  50  prisoners,  whereof  one 
was  a captin.  The  passage  of  this  busines  was  after  this  manner.  Sir  John  Saivell 
with  his  hipocriticall  and  trecherous  rebells  beat  their  drummes  to  praiers,  and  being 
singing  of  psalmes  before  sermond,  Captin  Bonevant  caused  his  drummes  to  beat  to 
praiers,  so  that  they  thought  they  was  secure,  but  our  men  after  they  had  dedicated 
themselves  unto  God,  with  upright  hartes  and  religious  praiers,  in  breefe  manner : To 
ArmeSy  and  fell  upon  them.” — (pp.  25,  26.) 

The  soldiers  also  readily  risked  their  lives,  not  only  in  going  out  to  get  in 
grass  for  the  cattle,  but  to  rob  the  orchards,  and  they  brought  in  such  store 
of  apples  that  “ they  sold  them  amongst  the  women  for  four,  five,  or  six 
a penny,  or  sometimes  more  if  they  be  little  ones.” 

These  forays,  however,  soon  came  to  an  end,  and  the  Parliamentarians 
possessed  the  ancient  stronghold ; but,  warned  by  the  daring  enterprise  of 
Morris,  they  in  a very  few  years  after  beat  it  to  the  ground. 


ANCIENT  SWOKD. 


Sword,  found  at 
rioir/ie-bdl,  Yorkshire. 


The  sword  of  which  a representation  is  annexed  was 
found  on  the  5th  June  last,  at  Holme-hill,  near  Market 
Weighton,  in  the  east  riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  property 
of  Henry  Stourton,  Esq.  It  was  discovered  about  sixteen 
inches  beneath  the  surface,  at  a spot  near  the  church,  under 
a sycamore  tree,  where  the  earth  exhibited  traces  of  having 
been  formerly  disturbed.  The  blade  iswiuch  corroded,  but 
its  form  has  been  well  preserved,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  had 
done  good  service  in  its  day.  The  length,  hilt  and  blade, 
is  three  feet  three  inches,  and  the  weight  is  three  pounds 
nine  ounces. 

The  weapon  may  be  with  confidence  ascribed  to  the 
time  of  Henry  V.  or  VI.  The  form  of  the  hilt  is  an  un- 
failing criterion,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by  a comparison  of 
the  plates  in  Hewitt’s  Arms  and  Armour  with  our  engrav- 
ing ; for  the  drawing  from  which  the  latter  has  been 
accurately  copied,  we  are  indebted  to  the  pencil  of  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Stourton.  We  particularly  refer  to  Plate  77  of 
the  above-named  work,  where  may  be  seen  a brass  of  a 
Knight  of  the  Cuttes  family,  circa  1440,  from  Arkesdon 
Church,  Essex,  which  exhibits  the  warrior  armed  with  a 
weapon  as  nearly  like  this  as  possible. 
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FROM  THE  TYNE  TO  THE  TWEED. 

A QTJAETER  of  a millennium  has  elapsed  since  Sir  Robert  Carey,  in  de- 
fiance of  an  order  from  the  Privy  Council,  hastily  left  London,  and  gal- 
loped with  all  speed  to  Edinburgh,  to  bear  to  King  James  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  proclaimed  the  King  on  his  road  at  Mor- 
peth and  at  Alnwick  ; and,  notwithstanding  a delay  of  some  hours,  occa- 
sioned by  a perilous  fall  from  his  horse,  reached  Holyrood  three  days  after 
the  death  of  the  Queen.  “ I was  quickly  let  in,”  says  he,  “ and  carried  up 
to  the  King’s  chamber.  I kneeled  by  him,  and  saluted  him  by  his  title  of 
England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland.” 

In  no  part  of  the  kingdom  was  this  accession  more  fruitful  in  its  conse- 
quences than  in  that  which  we  are  about  to  survey— the  country  lying 
between  the  two  great  northern  streams,  the  Tyne  and  the  Tweed.  Until 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  by  this  event,  this  large  tract  had  been  the 
constant  scene  of  invasion,  reprisal,  battle,  fire  and  plunder.  To  ride  three 
miles,  or  more,  on  English  ground,  was  the  choicest  feat  a Scottish  knight 
could  perform  in  honour  of  his  lady-love.  Thus,  when  the  French  queen, 
Anne  of  Brittany,  sent  her  glove  as  a token  to  King  James’s  great-grand- 
father, she  accompanied  the  gift  with  no  other  condition  than  that  he 
should  ride  so  many  miles  upon  English  land  for  her  sake.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  English  entertained  similar  convictions  with  regard  to  hunting 
and  trespassing  on  Scottish  ground  : — a three  days’  hunt  of  Scottish  deer 
led  to  other  tragedies  as  woeful  as  that  depicted  in  the  immortal  ballad  of 
“ Chevy  Chase.”  Castles  were  fired,  monasteries  plundered,  villages  razed, 
and  crops  destroyed,  with  a vigour  that  generation  transmitted  to  generation 
unimpaired.  This  state  of  general  insecurity  called  for  corresponding  pre- 
cautions in  the  construction  of  strongholds : hence  the  mediaeval  architec- 
ture of  this  district  presents  a certain  strongly-marked  expression  of  resist- 
ance. The  castles  of  the  nobles  were  built  either  on  the  most  impregnable 
sites,  or  actually  across  the  very  path  of  the  invader.  The  knights  or 
minor  nobles  resided  in  pele-towers — massive  edifices  that  consisted,  for 
the  most  part,  of  three  chambers  one  above  the  other ; the  lower  floor, 
vaulted  crypt-wise,  for  the  reception  and  safe  keeping  of  cattle,  those 
above  forming  the  living  and  sleeping  accommodation  of  the  owners.  The 
clergy  in  out-lying  villages,  remote  from  protection,  frequently  occupied 
towers  of  a similar  character,  and  in  times  of  danger  literally,  as  well  as 
figuratively,  sheltered  their  flocks.  In  other  instances  the  church-towers 
were  embattled,  and  arranged  to  accommodate  the  neighbouring  inhabit- 
ants in  seasons  of  apprehension  or  attack.  Of  these  the  churches  of 
Ancroft  and  Long  Houghton  still  aflbrd  noticeable  examples.  Another 
class  of  dwelling  for  small  proprietors  was  that  furnished  by  bastel-houses. 
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Partaking  of  a more  domestic  character  than  the  towers,  they  shared  in 
common  with  them  great  thickness  of  walls,  and,  in  some  instances,  crenel- 
lated parapets.  In  addition,  they  possessed  barnekins,  or  enclosed  spaces 
for  cattle.  In  the  Elizabethan  survey  made  for  the  Queen’s  Majesty  by 
Anthony  Poone,  esq.,  and  Thomas  Baytes,  gent.,  mention  is  made  of  “ a 
towre  or  pile”  existing  at  most  of  the  thirty-four  townships  described  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Northumberland.  At  Pelkington  “ is  noe  towre,  or 
pile,  but  one  bastall  house  of  small  strength.”  At  other  places  the  towers 
had  been  cast  down  by  the  Scots  before  the  battle  of  Flodden,  and  “ neuer 
syne  repaired,  so  that  there  remayneth  no  buildings  save  y®  vauts  of  y® 
same.” 

The  many-gabled,  picturesque  timber-houses  of  the  south  found  no  place 
here : all  building  operations  being  carried  out  with  a view  to  the  rough 
usage  they  would  have  to  encounter  from  enemies  as  well  as  elements. 
Fortunately,  the  requisite  class  of  materials  was  at  hand : the  moors,  thb 
crags,  and  the  sea-shore  yielded  a superfluous  abundance  of  sandstone, 
freestone,  and  limestone.  Of  these  materials  w'e  And  castles,  towers,  and 
ecclesiastical  edifices  erected ; and  the  towns  were  environed  wdth  walls  of 
the  same  substances.  Add  to  this  that  the  masonry  was  alw^ays  of  great 
thickness,  and  became  toned  down,  in  colour,  to  a storm-tint — a sombre 
grey ; that  the  doors  and  windows  were  of  the  smallest  convenient  di- 
mensions; that  the  towers  were  crenellated, — sometimes  surmounted  by 
stone  figures  representing  warriors  repressing  an  assault,  and  always 
finished  with  flat  leads,  whence  guard  could  be  kept,  and  a commanding 
position  afibrded  for  defence  ; and  that  even  the  domestic  buildings  of 
religious  communities,  in,  at  least,  one  instance,  were  protected  by  a moat ; 
and  a general  impression  may  be  formed  of  the  stern,  severe,  semi-military 
aspect  rendered  by  the  local  architecture. 

■ Nor  weii’e  the  Scots  the  only  enemies  that  made  these  precautions  neces- 
sary. The  nobles,  when  not  engaged  in  a common  cause  against  their 
Scottish  neighbours,  had  their  private  feuds  to  avenge  between  themselves. 
Their  fierce  and  fiery  retainers,  in  the  pursuit  of  a fugitive,  would  not 
scruple  to  dash  into  a church  on  horseback,  or  to  hang  up  a glove  as 
a challenge  within  its  sacred  precincts,  or  otherwise  violate  the  sanctity  of 
a religious  edifice,  despite  the  certainty  of  the  enforcement  of  subsequent 
penance.  The  most  contradictory  influences  were  at  work  : whilst  men 
were  unpityingly  hanged  for  such  slight  offences  as  the  theft  of  a “ velvet 
clok,”  or  for  the  mere  fact  of  “ being  Egyptians,”  (gipsies,)  murderers 
found  immunity  and  shelter  in  the  numerous  sanctuaries.  With  the  ter- 
rible uncertainty  of  human  life  engendered  by  this  ill-regulated  state  of  the 
law,  we  can  easily  understand  that  a sense  of  security  was  of  more  im- 
portance than  any  other  consideration  in  matters  architectural. 

On  the  accession  of  James  the  grounds  for  national  strife  ceased;  and, 
•with  the  exception  of  an  incursion  of  Scotch  covenanters  under  Lesley, 
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the  iron  march  of  Cromwell  into  Scotland,  and  the  disturbances  occasioned 
by  the  claims  of  the  Pretender,  peace,  in  a national  sense,  has  prevailed 
ever  since.  It  was,  however,  scarcely  possible  that  a race  that  for  gene- 
rations beyond  count  had  existed  by  warfare  could,  unexceptionably  and 
without  a transitional  period,  resort  to  the  arts  of  peace  for  a livelihood ; 
accordinfflv  a further  evil  arose  in  the  form  of  marauders,  known  as  moss- 

O V 

troopers.  “ Belted  Will  Howard”  in  the  preceding  reign  appears  to  have 
executed  as  many  as  sixty-eight  freebooters  ; but,  undeterred  by  this  se- 
verity, these  followed  up  the  old  pursuits  of  cattle-stealing  and  general 
plunder  with  an  intensity  that  forbidden  practices  so  often  calls  forth. 
Hence  very  secure  residences  remained  a necessity  for  a much  longer 
period,  and  a traditionary  regard  for  the  style  of  building  that  presented 
this  requisite  in  the  greatest  degree  lingered  in  the  land  after  the  need  had 
ceased.  This  sentiment  has  not  been  extended  to  the  ancient  buildings 
themselves.  Of  thirty-seven  castles  that  were  inhabited  by  the  principal 
nobles  in  1460,  not  more  than  a fourth  are  standing— -save  in  ivied  ruins. 
Of  the  fartalicium  there  is  scarcely  a larger  proportion  in  existence : 
and  these  have  often  been  used  for  the  meanest  purposes.  When  a farm- 
house has  been  required,  the  fortlet  of  the  locality  has  been  apportioned 
for  the  use  of  cattle,  and  a new  square  block  of  a house,  with  a square 
door  and  square  windows,  built  for  the  farmer.  In  other  instances  these 
towers,  from  having  been  debased  from  their  original  character  by,  per- 
haps, the  addition  of  a red  tile  roof,  or  the  superstruction  of  additional 
stories,  have  quite  lost  their  identity.  A remarkable  case  in  point  may  be 
noticed.  The  parsonage-house  at  Shilbotell  affording  very  inadequate 
accommodation,  and  being  in  a very  dilapidated  state,  was  recently  brought 
under  the  notice  of  a competent  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  its 
judicious  enlargement  and  repair.  Externally  it  appeared  to  consist  of 
two  small  houses,  of  unequal  ages,  the  one  built  against  the  other,  on  the 
surface  of  a solid  rock  : but  a certain  mannerism  about  the  masonry  of  the 
house  that  was  in  the  better  repair  of  the  two,  with  indications  of  ancient 
window-openings,  invited  minute  examination.  The  interior  contained  two 
apartments  only — one  above  the  other : the  lower,  vaulted  as  in  times 
past ; the  upper,  lighted  with  deeply  recessed  splayed  windows,  affording  a 
wide  prospect,  beyond  the  church  and  shelving  country,  of  sea  and  shore. 
Here,  then,  under  cover  of  a red  pan-tiled  roof,  was  unwittingly  preserved 
the  forgotten  fortlet — mentioned  frequently  in  Edwardian  records  as  the 
“ turris  de  Shilbotell.”  At  Beadnel  a similar  discovery  has  been  made  ; 
though  from  having  been  incorporated  with  the  buildings  of  a small  inn, 
the  remains  in  this  case  are  not  so  distinctive ; but  a barrel-vaulted  cham- 
ber, with  rude  oven  and  boiler,  presents  a vivid  realization  of  the  rough 
accommodation  such  homes  afforded. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a remarkable  architectural  vitality 
vibrated  through  the  country.  This  originated  in  the  remodelling  of 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI.  d 
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Alnwick  Castle  by  Hugh,  first  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Not  only  were 
such  other  ancient  castles,  as  were  habitable,  modelled  after  this  example, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  Twisell  Castle,  new  ones  were  commenced,  and 
houses  and  cottages  followed  in  the  mode.  The  tourist  would  be  troubled, 
but  for  this  explanation,  to  account  for  the  pretentious  pointed-headed 
sash-windows,  so  abundantly  to  be  met  with.  To  follow  this  fashion  the 
small  mullioned  windows  of  many  churches  were  removed,  and  the  same 
description  of  sashes  inserted : many  chancels  were  dressed  in  the  new 
garb,  parsonage-houses  rejoiced  in  the  same  treatment,  as  did  all  new 
buildings  generally.  New  bridges  were  thrown  over  the  Tyne,  the  Tees, 
and  the  Brearaish.  The  decorative  arts  were  not  overlooked.  Although 
in  some  of  the  Gothic  castles,  as  at  Tord,  a sham  portcullis  ornamented 
the  peaceful  picture  gallery,  and,  as  at  Alnwick,  highly  ornate  arched 
doorways  opened  only  upon  cupboards,  much  real  progress  was  made.  In 
1770  the  largest  looking-glass  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  England  (measur- 
ing 9 ft.  5 in.  by  5 ft.  7 in.)  was  placed  in  the  drawing-room  of  Alnwick 
Castle ; and  about  the  same  period  the  chancel  of  Stannington  Church  was 
furnished  by  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  with  stained  glass.  After  a time  this  rage 
died  out,  the  public  taste  took  other  directions,  and  no  general  move- 
ment again  occurred  until  the  first  lame  attempts  that  introduced  the 
genuine  revival  of  the  last  few  years. 

This  revival  was  ushered  in  here,  as  elsewhere,  with  the  production  of 
some  very  wiry  Gothic  churches.  They  were  coeval  with  the  interest 
awakened  for  mediaeval  art  that  found  expression  in  the  formation  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  at  Newcastle ; and  that  was  very  materially  diffused 
by  the  publication  of  a first-class  history  of  Northumberland,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Hodgson.  Step  by  step  advances  have  been  made;  mature 
study  has  so  quickened  perception  that  the  crude  efi’orts  of  twenty  years 
ago  are  now  allowed  to  be,  even  by  their  authors,  very  nearly  akin  to 
scarecrows,  compared  to  the  standard  of  to-day. 

Foremost  among  the  restorations  of  ancient  buildings  stand  two  of  the 
castles  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Alnwick  and  Warkworth.  At 
Alnwick,  the  work  of  the  last  century  has  been  removed,  and,  while  the 
exterior  has  been  treated  in  the  mediaeval  style,  the  interior  has  been  con- 
verted into  a vraisemhlance  of  an  Italian  palace.  Rich  and  rare  as  are  the 
decorations — the  marbles,  the  mosaics,  the  carvings — they  are  exotics,  and 
in  that  light  pertain  not  to  the  present  sketch.  At  Warkworth  we  take  up 
the  unity  of  our  subject.  Here  only  a portion  of  the  edifice  has  been 
placed  in  the  restorer’s  hands.  A suite  of  chambers,  in  the  south-west 
front  of  the  keep,  has  been  re-invested,  as  near  as  may  be,  with  the  details 
with  which  the  ancient  Percies  were  familiar,  on  which  the  Douglases 
looked,  and  which  Shakespeare  depicted  on  his  page  ; the  remaining  thieer 
fourths  of  the  donjon  are  till  open  to  the  sky,  and  an  antique  setting  is 
retained  for  this  mediaeval  relic  in  the  frayed  curtain-walls  and  rent  towers 
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around.  At  the  foot  of  the  steep  bank,  on  which  the  castle  is  reared, 
flows  the  Coquet,  apparently  engaged  in  a never-ceasing  attempt  to  carry 
away  its  shadows  in  ripples. 

The  same  stream  laves  the  hermitage  which  inspired  the  strains  of 
Bishop  Percy— -a  cell  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  con- 
taining two  small  chambers  and  a chapel,  vaulted  and  groined,  enriched 
wuth  rude  sculpture  and  an  altar-tomb,  and  tinged  with  the  pale  green 
colour  that  poets  would  impute  to  Time,  but  which  in  reality  tells  of — • 
damp.  Modern  antiquaries  overturn  the  theory  of  Bishop  Percy,  set  forth 
in  his  “ Beliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,”  and  shew  that  the  female  effigy  on 
the  tomb  represents  no  less  a personage  than  Mary  Plantagenet,  grand- 
daughter of  Henry  III. 

Further  on,  the  Coquet  passes  a new  and  handsome  Catholic  chapel  at 
Felton,  and  then,  making  a sudden  bend,  winds  round  a deep  green  nook,  on 
which  stands  Brinkburn  Priory  church.  In  this  most  shadowy  of  dells, 
where  the  flow  of  the  river,  varied  with  sparkling  bursts  over  upturned 
stones,  seems  to  be  positive  melody,  the  Northumbrian  fairies  are  supposed 
to  be  buried.  The  beautiful  church  of  the  priory,  deserted  since  the  dissolution 
of  monasteries,  is  in  course  of  restoration.  The  enduring  workmanship  of 
the  Early  English  masonry  left  little  needful,  save  roof  and  woodwork ; 
although  the  domestic  buildings,  within  which  a succession  of  Black 
Canons  spent  their  dream-like  lives  for  four  centuries,  have  quite  disap- 
peared. The  south-west  angle  of  the  nave  contained  a staircase  leading 
to  the  passage  under  the  great  west  window,  but  the  turret  itself  had 
fallen,  leaving  but  a few  of  the  steps  visible.  Unfortunately,  the  purpose 
of  this  stair  was  not  recognised,  and  the  angle  and  the  passages  through 
the  piers  of  the  west  window  were  built  up  of  solid  masonry.  How  the 
triforium  is  to  be  attained  is  now  a mystery.  New  high-pitched  roofs 
have  been  put  on,  but  the  same  want  of  true  archseological  feeling  is  again 
apparent ; the  design,  of  poor  ship-timber-like  construction,  has  been  re- 
peated over  nave,  transepts,  chancel,  and  sacrarium,  without  the  slightest 
difference  or  enrichment,  presenting  the  appearance  of  having  been  made 
by  machinery  to  cover  a given  space. 

That  there  is  still  danger  to  be  dreaded  when  ancient  buildings  are 
approached  we  have  another  proof  in  the  treatment  lately  sufiered  by  the 
Abbey  church  at  Hexham.  In  this  beautiful  structure,  founded  in  Saxon 
times  by  Wilfred,  the  first  Bishop  of  Hexham,  in  such  magnificence 
that  there  was  nothing  to  compare  to  it  on  this  side  of  the  Alps ; where 
the  Venerable  Bede  was  invested  with  the  order  of  priesthood,  and  which 
was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  rebuilt  in  the  Early  English 
period,  and  then  burnt  by  the  Scots,  in  which  conflagration  the  nave  was 
utterly  consumed ; repaired  in  the  age  when  the  Perpendicular  style  pre- 
vailed, and  enlarged  by  adding  a Lady-chapel  at  the  east  end, — an  en- 
tirely new  re-arrangement  has  just  been  effected  with  most  unsatisfactory 
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results.  After  the  annihilation  of  the  nave,  the  church,  which  was  cruci- 
form in  the  first  instance,  consisted  hut  of  transepts  and  nave,  with  the 
addition  of  the  large  Lady-chapel  mentioned.  The  parish  church  falling 
into  a very  dilapidated  condition,  an  arrangement  was  made  in  the  last 
century  to  use  the  Abbey  church  instead ; the  chancel  of  which  was 
accordingly  fitted  up  with  galleries  and  sittings  to  provide  accommodation. 
In  the  recent  renovation,  instead  of  removing  the  galleries  altogether,  and 
the  sittings  to  the  transepts,  now  an  immense  vacant  space,  the  chancel 
has  been  packed  full  of  new  oak  benches,  every  ancient  feature  removed, 
including  the  Lady-chapel,  two  mediaeval  shrines,  and  a Saxon  fridstool, 
and  the  whole  aspect  made  as  modern  as  possible.  Even  the  carved  oak 
stalls  for  the  canons  were  uprooted,  and  are  now  set  up,  without  their 
book-boards,  against  the  walls  of  the  aisles.  The  editor  of  “ The  Builder” 
recently  called  attention  to  a piece  of  Hexham  vandalism  worthy  of  the 
Hanes  themselves.  A huge  cutting  was  made  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  transepts  for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  an  air-drain ; which  cut- 
ting, fully  six  feet  deep,  120  feet  long,  and  six  feet  wide,  was  dug  through 
a layer  of  coffins — the  burial  of  generations.  Nor  was  this  all:  what  the 
spade  cast  up, — fragments  of  skeletons,  skulls,  portions  of  coffins,  &c., — 
a mouldering  mass,  was  carted  into  the  churchyard;  and  the  air-drain 
situated  in  this  salubrious  quarter  was  covered  in  with  tombstones,  modern 
and  ancient,  some  of  them  being  of  Norman  interest. 

On  Holy  Island  the  remains  of  Lindisfarne  Priory  church,  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  St.  Cuthbert,  the  uncorruptible  and  posthumous  founder  of 
Durham  Cathedral,  have  likewise  sufi*ered.  There  was  one  of  the  ribs  of 
the  tower  groining  of  this  massive  Norman  edifice,  which,  high  up  in  the 
air,  spanned  the  walls.  This  “ hanging  ruin”  was  the  shrine  to  which 
many  an  archaeological  pilgrimage  was  made : gentle  and  simple  alike  re- 
joiced in  its  stern,  vigorous,  yet  withal  melancholy  outlines.  The  recent 
repairs  appear  to  have  been  almost  confined  to  a repetition  of  this  favourite 
and  well-known  feature,  with  this  difference,  that  the  spurious  hanging 
arch  has  been  thro^yn  over  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel,  and,  being  with- 
out tracery  or  jambs  to  produce  a graceful  outline,  remains  a meaningless, 
obtuse  archway. 

Alight  at  any  of  the  principal  towns,  or  approach  a way-side  village,  and 
it  will  be  a rare  exception  in  which  new  marks  of  masons’  tools  are  not 
visible.  Many,  many  mansions  are  building : many  are  newly  built : and 
more  have  been  enlarged.  At  Cheswick  and  Eastfield  mansions  of  a very 
artistic  order  are  in  course  of  erection ; at  Esslington,  one  of  the  seats  of 
Lord  Ravensworth,  the  accomplished  President  of  the  Newcastle  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  great  improvements  are  being  carried  out ; at  Haggerstone 
there  arc  transformations;  and  Wallington,  the  seat  of  Sir  W.  Trevyllian, 
is,  under  the  fostering  guidance  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  assuming  arrangements 
and  decorations  that  will  attract  much  curiosity  and  comment.  Newcastle 
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itself  can  boast  of  streets,  buildings,  and  shops,  in  some  quarters  of  the 
town  worthy  of  a metropolis  of  the  north ; and  both  banks  of  the  Tyne  are 
fringed  with  mansion-houses  and  villas  for  the  wealthy  merchant-lords  of  the 
district.  On  the  banks  of  the  Alne,  at  Lesbury,  where  Miss  Porter  visited 
the  eccentric  vicar,  detected  as  the  original  of  Miss  Burney’s  “ Belmont,” 
new  schools  and  cottages  are  promising  a model  village ; at  Alnmouth  the  de- 
serted granaries,  now  useless  by  reason  of  the  inroads  of  the  railway  system 
upon  the  trade  of  the  port,  are  being,  one  by  one,  converted  into  marine 
dwelling-houses : in  one  instance,  by  a few  touches  to  the  windows  and 
doors,  and  addition  of  a bell- cot,  a disused  granary  does  good  service  as 
a temporary  church. 

The  condition  of  the  labourers’  cottages  is  also  receiving  becoming 
attention : there  are  still  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them  which  consist 
but  of  four  bare  walls  covered  with  a thatched  roof,  in  which  even  the 
windows  and  fire-places  must  be  furnished  by  the  poor  tenant.  In  these 
miserable  abodes  wooden  partitions  are  put  up,  in  which  are  contained  box 
beds,  somewhat  similar  in  principle  to  berths  on  board  ship : on  one  side 
of  this  double-purposed  arrangement  resides  the  whole  family,  on  the  other 
side  lives  the  cow.  Where  the  nature  of  the  tenant’s  employment  is  not  agri- 
cultural, and  he,  therefore,  does  not  keep  a cow,  the  same  division  is  made 
for  the  reception  of  the  winter’s  consumption  of  potatoes  ; or,  in  the, 
happily  few,  cases  in  which  neither  garden  nor  allotment  is  possessed,  for 
the  safe  keeping  of  the  coals.  But  the  example  set  by  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland has  brought  forth  abundant  fruit : enormous  sums  have  been 
expended  not  only  in  building,  but  in  improving  existing  tenements.  The 
Percy  cottages,  known  at  a glance  by  the  crescent  on  the  doors,  are  now, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  worthy  of  imitation : Earl  Grey’s  cottages  at 
Howick  are  so  replete  with  accommodation  as  to  include  iron  bedsteads 
among  the  fixtures : a set  of  four  experimental  cottages  have  been  built 
for  the  Earl  of  Tankerville,  at  Doddington,  with  small  dairy,  scullery,  and 
coal-house  attached,  for  the  sum  of  £221  ; at  Eock,  at  Hedgeley,  at 
Craster  and  Eoddam  new  cottages  are  also  assisting  in  raising  the  standard 
of  requirements  to  be  furnished  by  landlords. 

At  Kyloe  and  Beadnel,  at  Chatton,  Belford,  Howick,  and  elsewhere,  the 
unartistic  and  unecclesiastical  work  of  the  last  century-— aiming  at  nothing 
more  than  securing  a safe,  snug,  stone  box  for  a church — has  been  divested 
of  its  square,  unsightly  outlines  ; and,  with  help  of  a new  chancel,  or 
tower,  or  porch,  and  due  attention  to  detail,  brought  into  something  like 
conventual  beauty.  The  Venerable  E.  C.  Coxe,  Archdeacon  of  Lindis- 
farne,  brought  the  state  of  the  material  fabrics  in  his  archdeaconry  very 
graphically  before  his  clergy,  in  his  last  visitation — an  example  that  might 
be  followed  with  very  beneficial  results.  Such  reports  not  only  indicate 
the  condition  of  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  populous  districts,  but  shew  the 
state  of  those  that  are  in  inaccessible  districts,  yet  equally  worthy  of  pre- 
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servation,  and  of  equal  importance  in  their  respective  localities  : they  are 
also  the  medium  of  bringing  into  notice  praiseworthy  efforts  that  might 
otherwise  escape  notice.  Thus  we  learn  that  in  the  outlying  parishes  of 
Otterbourne,  Etal,  Alwinton,  and  Holystone  there  are  new  churches  in 
very  correct  taste  : at  Chevingtbn  and  Acklington  new  churches  are  build- 
ing : and  six  others  are  about  to  be  founded  in  populous  districts  on  the 
Tyne  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  venerable  churches  at  Nor- 
ham,  Ford,  Rock,  Embleton,  Warkworth,  Hartburn,  Chillingham,  Ram- 
borough,  Doddington,  Elsdon,  and  Morpeth  have  been  zealously  rescued 
from  decay,  in  as  many  careful  restorations.  Merton  College  is  responsible 
for  the  condition  of  the  chancels  of  Ponteland  and  Embleton  churches, 
both  of  which  are,  curiously,  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state. 

By  this  slight  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  there  is  yet  much  to  be 
done ; although  there  are  many,  many  churches  still  tottering  on  their 
foundations,  as  at  Alnham,  Bothal,  Ingram,  Eothbury,  Edlingham,  Mitford, 
and  Widdrington ; and  many  interesting  remains  of  ancient  buildings 
fading  from  the  landscape, — witness  the  castles  of  Norham,  Etal,  Dun- 
stanborough,  Eglingham,  Crawley  Pele-tower,  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  at 
Chibburn,  &c., — the  revival  of  an  appreciation  of  our  national  architecture 
has  taken  firm  hold  on  the  English  border.  Thirty  years  ago  the  one 
architect  of  Newcastle  knew  of  no  other:  the  census  of  1851  shewed 
thirty-seven  established  in  Northumberland  : and,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
we  may  add  a proportionate  increase.  A northern  architectural  association, 
whose  meetings  are  appropriately  held  in  the  Norman  keep  of  the  fine  old 
castle  at  Newcastle,  is  of  two  years’  standing ; and  will  doubtless  aid  in 
focussing  as  well  as  distributing  much  useful  information. 

Our  remarks  being  confined  to  modern  progress  we  have  not  sketched 
the  antiquities  of  more  remote  periods  with  which  the  county  abounds  : 
but  to  many  minds  the  great  Roman  wall  and  Roman  remains  will  present 
histories  and  studies  of  still  greater  interest.  At  Rremenium  the  exhumed 
Roman  station  is  a new  mine  for  antiquaries : and  the  nearly  obliterated 
Roman  roads  recently  traced  by  Mr.  MMauchlan  are  also  a great  gain. 
Then,  the  very  numerous  ancient  British  camps  on  the  bleak  hill-tops, 
with  the  occasional  discovery  of  cists  and  implements,  open  out  the  con- 
templation of  a still  more  distant  period : and,  as  a crowning  puzzle,  in 
the  paucity  of  information  concerning  them  and  in  the  intricacy  of  inter- 
pretation, there  are  the  inscribed  rocks  scattered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Camps.  The  writing  on  the  wall  of  Belshazzar’s  palace  was  not  more 
difficult  to  decipher  than  are  the  mystic  circles  dispersed  over  these  un- 
hewn stones.  Several  theories  have  been  advanced  concerning  them  : 
one  affirms  they  represent  plans  of  camps  ; another  that  they  record  astro- 
nomical calculations ; a third,  that  they  define  the  site  of  ancient  games  or 
rites ; but  the  antiquary  who  is  able  satisfactorily  to  read  these  hierogly- 
phics may  safely  reckon  on  an  imperishable  fame.  Nor  have  we  dwelt 
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upon  the  great  mineral  wealth,  the  marvellous  coal-trade,  of  this  historic 
district,  nor  upon  its  natural  productions.  In  the  Tweed  the  king  of 
fishes,  the  salmon,  holds  his  court ; the  smaller  streams  twinkle  with  trout : 
on  Cheviot-top  the  golden  eagle  yet  flaps  his  wings  : the  heathery  moors, 
green,  and  gold,  and  purple  with  moss,  and  furze,  and  harebells,  abound 
with  game : and  a breed  of  wild  cattle  graze  in  Chillingham  Park. 
Where  could  a summer’s  holiday  be  more  pleasantly  spent  than  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Cheviots,  where  the  Percies  fought,  where  Defoe  came 
botanizing,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  loitered  to  drink  goats’  milk, — where 
there  is  no  doudne,  and  the  passport  system  vexeth  not? 


COPmSH  TOURS. 

Most  people,  we  believe,  have  read  and  relished  Mr.  Walter  White’s 
“ Londoner’s  Walk  to  the  Land’s  End.”  They  have  found  in  it  the  acute 
remarks  of  a scholar  and  a gentleman,  and  man}'-  pleasant  descriptions  of 
what  he  saw  and  heard.  But  Mr.  White  laboured  under  the  disadvantage 
of  being  himself  a stranger  in  the  region  that  he  tieats  of,  and  therefore 
he  is  but  an  indifferent  guide.  We  have  seen  two  books,  one  recently 
published,  and  the  other  of  older  date  % which  will  far  better  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  any  one  who  may  be  tempted  to  spend  his  annual  holiday  in  the  far 
West.  They  are  both  by  residents  in  the  district,  and  each  may  be  fairly 
said  to  exhaust  its  subject.  Mr.  Johns  treats  of  the  southern  promontory 
of  Cornwall,  and  dedicates  his  pretty  little  volume  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  divkUs  his  country  into  five  districts,  each  sufficient  to  occupy  a day, 
and  describes  every  object  with  that  minuteness  which  only  the  resident 
can  pretend  to ; and  being  a good  draughtsman,  he  presents  us  with  a 
large  number  of  very  nice  small  engravings,  which  are  chiefly  botanical, 
and  are  so  well  done,  that  the  merest  tyro  could  hardly  fail  to  recognise 
the  various  rare  plants  depicted.  “ A Day  at  Sea”  is  a novelty  in  guide- 
books, but  Mr.  Johns  makes  it  a very  agreeable  one  ; and  an  Appendix  on 
Geology,  accompanied  by  a neat  map,  completes  a very  useful  work, 
which  has  beside  the  recommendation  of  being  printed  in  a convenient 
pocket  size. 

Mr.  Blight  goes  farther  westward,  his  patriotic  intention  being  to  shew 
that  “ the  district  has  something  more  to  recommend  it  than  the  mere  charm 
of  its  name— ‘ the  Land’s  End.’  ” This  point  he  very  satisfactorily  esta- 
blishes, and  he  has  so  much  to  tell,  that  were  we  to  begin  to  make  extracts, 
we  should  not  know  where  to  end.  We  must  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  saying  that  his  work,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  author  of  the 
“ Ancient  Crosses  and  other  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,”  is  of  a very  high 
character.  It  has  many  spirited  though  rather  rough  engravings,  and  a 
geological  map,  and  whether  used  as  a guide-book  on  the  Cornish  coast, 
or  read  by  the  home  fireside  in  winter,  will  answer  every  expectation  of 
even  the  most  exacting  reader. 


a “A  Week  at  the  Lizard.”  By  the  Lev.  C.  A.  Johns.  (Christian  Knowledge 
Society.  1848.)  “A  Week  at  the  Land’s  End.”  By  J.  T.  Blight.  (Longmans.  1861.) 
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All  those  who  have  been  acquainted  with  Normandy  during  the  last 
forty  years,  or  with  the  hooks  relating  to  Normandy  published  during  the 
same  interval,  are  acquainted  with  the  name  of  M.  Edward  Frere,  for  so 
many  years  the  chief  bookseller  of  Rouen,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince. His  retirement  from  business  in  favour  of  his  son-in-law,  M.  Le 
Brument,  was  a matter  of  regret  to  many,  for  however  estimable  the 
younger  man  might  be,  M.  Frere  could  not  transfer  his  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience with  his  stock-in-trade.  We  are  therefore  glad  to  see  that  he  has 
been  enjoying  a green  old  age,  and  occupying  himself  most  usefully,  in- 
stead of  spending  his  time  in  idleness,  as  too  many  are  tempted  to  do  when 
they  retire  from  active  trade.  The  work  before  us  is  the  result  of  his 
experience  and  his  diligence,  and  is  highly  creditable  to  him.  From  its 
nature  it  hardly  admits  of  being  reviewed, — who  can  review  a catalogue  ? 
We  can  only  call  attention  to  it,  and  recommend  it  as  a fit  companion 
to  Brunet  and  Ebert,  and  Lowndes  and  Watt. 

The  Introduction,  however,  is  of  a readable  character,  and  here  M.  Frere 
has  brought  his  learning  and  research  to  bear  in  a remarkable  manner. 
The  account  of  books,  and  libraries,  and  places  of  education  before  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  is  very  curious  and  interesting,  and  contains  little  known 
particulars.  The  following  subjects  noticed  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
great  value  of  this  part  of  the  work,  and  its  interesting  nature  to  English 
readers,  in  connection  with  our  own  history  — 

“ A.n.  833.  Abbey  of  Fontenelle,  Normandy.  A tower  for  the  preservation  of  the 
library  of  the  monastery  was  huilt  in  this  year  by  the  Abbot  Angesilde,  or  Ans^ise. 
— From  the  CJironicon  Fontanellense^  printed  by  D’Achery  in  his  Spicilegium,  t.  ii. 
1723. 

“ Eleventh  century.  Schools  founded  in  every  part  of  Normandy,  and  warmly  sup- 
ported by  Duke  Richard  II.,  who  collected  the  most  eminent  men  as  teachers,  including 
even  some  Armenians  and  Greeks. 

“ 1001.  The  Abbey  of  Fecamp  refounded  by  William  of  Dijon,  and  its  school  organ- 
ised on  a new  footing.  It  soon  became  celebrated,  and  the  same  plan  was  followed  by 
many  others.  Among  the  scholars  educated  at  this  school  were  Maurille  (or  Malgerius), 
archbishop  of  Rouen ; Remi,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  a very  learned  man ; Turold,  abbot  of 


^ “ Manuel  du  Bibliographe  Normand,  ou  Dictionnaire  bibliographique  et  historique, 
nontenant ; 1°  LTndication  des  Ouvrages  relatifs  a la  Normandie,  dcpuis  Torigine  de 
ITmprimerie  jusqu’a  nos  jours;  2*^  Des  Notes  biograph iques,  critiques  et  litteraires 
sur  les  ecrivains  Normands,  sur  les  auteurs  de  publications  se  rattachant  a la  Nor- 
mandie, et  sur  diverges  notabilites  de  cette  province;  3“  Des  Recherches  sur  I’Histoire 
de  rimprimerie  en  Normandie.  Par  Edouard  Frere,  Membre  de  FAcademie  des 
Sciences,  Belles-Lettres  et  Arts  de  Rouen,  des  Societes  des  Antiquaires  de  Norman- 
die, de  Londres,  &c.  2 vols.,  royal  8vo.  (Rouen  : A.  Le  Brument.  Oxford : Parkers.)” 
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Malmesbury  under  William  I.,  afterwards  bishop  of  Peterborough;  Herbert,  bishop  of 
Eamsey  in  1087,  of  Thetford  1091,  and  transferred  the  see  to  Norwich.  A rich 
library  was  attached  to  the  abbey  of  Fecamp;  ninety-five  MSS.  which  belonged  to 
it  are  still  preserved  in  the  library  of  Rouen. 

“ 1039.  The  school  of  Bac,  founded  in  that  monastery  by  Lanfranc,  who  had  studied 
law  and  the  helles-lettres  at  Pavia  and  Bologna.  The  reputation  of  his  public  lectures 
became  so  great  that  the  masters  of  other  celebrated  schools  came  to  him  as  pupils. 
He  was  assisted  by  Anselm,  who  became  his  successor  in  1070,  when  Lanfranc  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  first  as  master  of  the  school  of  Bee,  and  afterwards  as 
archbishop  in  1093 ; but  after  living  a number  of  years  in  England,  he  returned  to  live 
at  his  abbey  of  Bee.  Gundulph,  Arnulf,  and  Ernulf,  bishops  of  Rochester,  were  also 
scholars  of  Bee;  Theobald  and  Richard,  archbishops  of  Canterbury;  Henry,  abbot  of 
Battle  Abbey ; Richard,  abbot  of  Ely ; Paul,  abbot  of  St.  Alban’s ; and  Eadmer. 

“ In  the  twelfth  century  the  monks  of  Bee  possessed  two  hundred  MSS.,  and 
borrowed  other  copies  for  the  purpose  of  collating  them,  and  obtaining  more  correct 
texts. 

“ In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  the  monastery  of  St.  Evroul  was  celebrated 
for  its  caligraphy,  and  a large  number  of  books  were  written  or  transcribed  there. 
Orderic  Vital,  the  historian,  was  a monk  of  St. Evroul;  Joftrid,  abbot  of  Croyland, 
was  educated  at  St.  Evroul,  and  established  a school  at  Cottenham,  near  Cambridge, 
assisted  by  four  of  his  colleagues  educated  in  the  same  monastery.  They  taught  all  the 
sciences  except  theology,  and  the  school  soon  became  so  important  that  it  gave  rise  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 

“ The  schools  established  in  connection  with  the  cathedrals  and  abbeys  were  the 
origin  of  the  Universities.  The  caligraphists  and  miniature  painters  of  Normandy  were 
celebrated.  The  famous  Book  of  Hours  presented  by  Charles  VI.  of  France  to  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy  was  executed  at  Bayeux,  and  cost  a sum  equal  to  £200  of  our 
money. 

“ In  the  thirteenth  century  it  is  reckoned  that  there  were  about  40,000  copyists  in 
France,  who  all  worked  on  parchment  or  vellum.  Paper  was  not  introduced  before  1 300. 

“ In  the  fifteenth  century  literary  studies  were  almost  driven  out  of  France  by  the 
civil  wars.” 


EUNIC  INSCEIPTIONS. 

PnorEssoK  George  Stephens,  of  Cheapinghaven,  proposes  to  publish 
this  autumn  a work  of  rare  interest.  It  is  entitled  The  Old-Northern 
Eunic  Inscriptions  of  Scandinavia  and  England,  and  will  contain  about 
seventy  fac-similes,  beside  all  the  necessary  apparatus  of  tables  of  Eunic 
Alphabets,  Glossary,  &c.,  as  well  as  introductory  remarks,  and  a transla- 
tion of  every  known  inscription,  whether  on  carved  stones,  crosses,  jewels, 
hracteates,  or  other  objects.  These  inscriptions  exhibit  our  Northern 
mother  tongue  in  its  oldest  form,  ranging  from  the  third  to  the  tenth 
century,  when  the  fresh  series  of  Scandinavian  Runes  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence. The  volume  will  be  a handsome  4to.,  elegantly  printed  on  fine 
paper,  and  the  price  is  named  at  £1  Is.  Those  who  wish  to  encourage 
the  author  in  his  laborious  and  most  valuable  undertaking,  will  do  well  to 
forward  their  names  at  once  to  Mr.  John  Russell  Smith,  the  bookseller,  of 
Soho-square,  London. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI.  e 
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THE  PEIOEY  CHEECH,  EEECOY. 

We  have  been  requested  to  bring  before  our  readers  the  following  report 
of  G.  G.  Scott,  Esq.,  the  architect  under  whose  superintendence  the 
restoration  of  the  Priory  Church  at  Brecon  is  intended  to  be  carried  out: — 

“ To  the  Committee  for  the  restoration  of  the  Priory  Church  at  Brecon. 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“ In  compliance  with  your  request  I beg  to  make  a brief  report  to  you  on  the 
interesting  work  you  have  taken  in  hand. 

“It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  simple  and  stern  as  the  character  is  of  the 
humbler  ecclesiastical  structures  of  South  Wales  as  compared  with  those  of  many 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  comparatively  limited  as  must  have  been  the 
resources  even  of  those  of  a higher  order,  the  architecture  of  those  of  the  latter 
class  is  not  only  as  perfect  and  refined  as  that  of  parallel  structures  in  the  more 
wealthy  parts  of  the  island,  but  one  may  almost  imagine  that  even  greater  care 
and  study  were  devoted  to  them,  as  if  to  compensate  for  their  scale  being  somewhat 
less  and  their  number  more  limited. 

“ Thus,  in  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese,  while  the  exterior  retains  the  sternness 
of  effect  which  pervades  the  smaller  churehes,  the  interior  contains  some  of  the 
very  finest  specimens  of  the  transition  from  Eomanesque  to  Early  Pointed  whieh 
can  anywhere  be  found.  Again,  in  the  cathedral  of  Llandaff  (now  being  so 
admirably  restored)  the  internal  architecture  ranks  among  the  very  finest  of  the 
Early  Pointed  period.  The  same  is  the  case  at  Tintern,  Neath,  Margam,  Haver- 
fordwest, and  in  many  other  instances,  and  it  is  so  in  a marked  degree  with  the 
church  now  under  consideration,  where,  stern  and  massive  as  is  the  external  form, 
and  moderate  as  is  the  amount  even  of  internal  ornament,  the  quality  of  the  archi- 
tecture is  as  good,  as  well  studied,  and  as  refined  as  could  be  found  in  any  building 
of  its  period  in  this,  or,  perhaps,  in  any  other  country. 

“ I trouble  you  with  these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  in  under- 
taking the  restoration  of  the  Priory  Church  of  Brecon  you  are  preserving  and 
perpetuating  a work  of  a high  order  of  architectural  merit,  and  one  in  every  way 
worthy  of  all  the  care  whieh  can  be  bestowed  upon  it. 

“ I am  not  well  aequainted  with  the  history  of  the  church.  It  is  said,  I believe, 
to  have  been  rebuilt  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  I have  found  in  it  no 
traces  of  work  (the  font  alone  excepted)  of  a date  earlier  than  the  thirteenth 
century. 

“The  eastern  portions,  including  the  chancel,  the  transepts,  and  the  central 
tower,  are  (some  subsequent  alterations  excepted)  of  one  date,  and  the  result  of 
one  effort.  They  are  of  the  early  style  of  Pointed  architecture,  but  in  its  more 
advanced  form,  dating,  perhaps,  from  1220  to  1230. 

“ The  chancel,  whieh  is  of  four  bays  in  length,  is  a noble  specimen  of  the  style 
of  the  period.  It  was  intended  to  be  vaulted,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  part  of 
its  design  was  never  carried  out  beyond  the  erection  of  the  vaulting-shafts  and 
springers.  The  side  bays  contained  fine  triplets,  and  the  east  end  a window  of 
five  lancet  lights,  all  remarkable  for  their  great  internal  depth.  The  first  bay  on 
either  side  contained  richly  moulded  openings  into  the  side  chapels,  and  the 
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remains  have  recently  been  discovered  of  the  sedilia  and  triple  piscina,  all  on 
rather  a large  scale. 

“ On  either  side  of  the  chancel  have  been  two  small  chapels,  vaulted — or  intended 
to  be  so — like  the  chancel,  opening  into  each  transept.  These  have  in  each  case 
been  altered.  Those  on  the  jiorth  were,  during  the  fourteenth  century,  thrown 
together  and  lengthened,  so  as  to  form  one  large  chapel,  greatly  to  the  detriment 
of  the  design,  while  on  the  other  side  one  chapel  has  disappeared,  and  the  other 
has  been  in  some  degree  altered  and  a vestry  added  (of  rather  an  early  date) 
against  its  eastern  end. 

“The  nave,  with  its  aisles,  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  simple  and 
dignified  in  its  character,  while  the  massive  tower  rising  in  the  midst  assumes  on 
a grander  scale  the  same  stern  and  fortress-like  aspect  which  characterizes  the 
smaller  towers  throughout  South  Wales. 

“ The  present  condition  of  the  interior  of  this  noble  structure  is  melancholy  in 
the  extreme.  Though  its  dimensions  are  by  no  means  such  as  to  cause  incon- 
venience from  using  it  in  its  integrity,  the  nave  alone  is  made  use  of  for  Divine 
Service,  the  whole  of  the  eastern  portions  being  partitioned  off  by  an  enormous 
glazed  screen.  The  most  beautiful  half  of  the  church — thus  placed  without  the 
pale — is  left  in  a state  of  deplorable  desolation.  Happily,  the  structure  itself — so 
far  at  least  as  concerns  its  walls — is  sound  and  substantial.  The  good  old  builders, 
though  hardly,  we  can  suppose,  foreseeing  the  disrespect  to  which  their  work 
would  for  a time  be  subjected,  nevertheless  practically  provided  against  it  by  the 
solidity  and  good  construction  of  the  stonework,  so  that  we  have  not  any  very 
formidable  constructive  repairs  to  undertake. 

“ This  is  in  every  way  a very  fortunate  circumstance.  The  great  object  of 
restoration,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  architecture  of  a building,  is  conservation.  In 
restoring  an  ancient  church  we  do  not  wish  to  smarten  it  up  and  make  it  look  like 
a new  one ; on  the  contrary,  we  wish  to  hand  it  down  to  future  generations  as  a 
genuine  work  of  ancient  art ; not  only  made  worthy  of  its  sacred  uses,  but  pre- 
served as  a veritable  and  trustworthy  production  of  the  art  of  the  age  in  which  it 
was  erected.  The  less  then  of  new  work  we  have  to  insert  the  better.  We  should 
seek  to  avoid  all  conjectural  work  of  our  own,  and  to  confine  ourselves  strictly  to 
the  conservative  restoration  of  the  existing  building,  or  of  what  it  may  clearly  be 
proved  to  have  been. 

“ Thus  internally,  the  leading  operations  would  be  as  follows  : — To  cleanse  from 
whitewash  all  the  stone  dressings,  repairing  such  parts  as  are  seriously  damaged, 
but  preserving  all  remnants  which  may  be  discovered  of  ancient  colouring,  whether 
on  stonework  or  plaster ; to  re-pave  the  floor,  retaining  the  ancient  monumental 
stones,  but  laying  them  hollow  upon  a bed  of  concrete  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  their 
miserable  dampness,  and  generally  to  put  the  whole  into  a perfect  state  of  repair. 

“ In  the  chancel  I would  take  one  step  beyond  the  restoration  of  what  now 
exists,  or,  perhaps,  has  existed, — I mean  the  completion  of  the  stone  vaulting, 
without  which  half  the  beauty  of  the  original  design  is  lost. 

“ The  north  chapel  will  demand  more  structural  restoration  than  most  parts, 
inasmuch  as  its  windows  have  lost  their  mullions  and  tracery.  These  may  pretty 
safely  be  restored  from  those  of  the  aisles  ol  the  nave,  with  which  the  east  win- 
dow of  this  chapel  agrees.  It  may  be  asked  why  we  should  not  restore  this  chapel 
to  its  original  form  ? As  a matter  of  taste^  I would  most  gladly  do  this,  but  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  alteration  was  made  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  and 
is  coeval  with  the  nave  of  the  church,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  original 
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design  of  the  chapels  is  not  quite  certain,  I think  it  will  be  'agreed  that  we  should 
be  going  beyond  what  is  proper  if  we  were  to  attempt  it.  I must,  however,  confess 
that  I am  perplexed  as  to  what  to  do  with  the  roof  which  now  covers  four  entire 
windows  of  the  chancel. 

One  of  the  transept  roofs  is,  I believe,  is  such  a state  of  decay  as  will  require 
either  extensive  reparation  or  renewal.  I should  desire,  if  possible,  to  restore 
both  of  these  roofs  to  their  original  pitch. 

“ The  upper  stage  of  the  sower  is  a great  deal  cracked,  owing  to  the  malcon- 
struction  of  the  roof,  which  has  no  tie  whatever.  A considerable  amount  of 
reparation  will  be  consequently  demanded  both  to  the  walls  and  roof. 

“ The  floors  of  the  tower  will  also  want  reparation ; and  an  oak  ceding  must  be 
placed  under  that  which  is  visible  from  the  church. 

"‘Externally,  the  walls  demand  a certain  amount  of  reparation  and  pointing. 
The  foundations  must  be  examined,  drained,  and  underpinned  where  necessary. 

“ The  glazing  generally  must  be  renewed. 

“Finally,  the  interior  must  be  prepared  for  use  by  proper  fitting,  and  the  present 
glazed  screen  removed. 

“ The  cost,  so  far  as  applies  to  the  transept  tower  and  chancel  aisle,  I estimate 
at  about  £2,000. 

“I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“ Your  very  obedient  servant, 

“Geo.  Gilbert  Scott.” 


Restoration  of  Darnick  Tower.-— Some  eighteen  months  ago  the  idea  of 
restoring  this  old  tower  to  something  like  its  former  appearance,  and  rendering  it 
habitable,  occurred  to  Mr.  John  Heiton,  of  Edinburgh,  the  proprietor.  Meeting  with 
a suitable  tenant,  in  Mr.  Murray,  of  Newcastle,  means  !^were  at  once  taken  for  its 
restoration.  Assisted  by  the  antiquarian  and  artistic  judgment  of  Mr.  Currie,  the 
work  has  now  been  accomplished,  and  this  fine  old  Border  tower  is  open  to 'visitors, 
who  may  in  it  see  as  good  a specimen  of  the  old  pele-house,  or  laird’s  dwelling  of 
300  years  ago,  as  is  to  be  found  in  Scotland.  Among  other  restorations  we  may 
notice  the  fitting  up  of  the  Heiton  crest  in  the  east  wall — the  bull’s  head  sur- 
mounting a shield  bearing  two  stars.  The  interior  contains  four  large  square 
apartments,  one  above  the  other,  some  of  which  have  been  re-floored,  the  walls 
plastered,  and  all  put  in  thorough  repair.  Two  of  the  rooms  are  adorned  with 
sculptures  corresponding  with  the  mediseval  character  of  the  building.  The  original 
ancient  doors  and  locks  are  still  in  use ; the  former  studded  strongly  with  great 
iron  nails,  and  the  latter  of  prodigious  size  and  strength.  One  of  the  most  pleasing 
views  of  the  vale  of  “fair  Melrose”  is  obtained  from  the  battlements  of  the 
tower,  which  overlook  the  “old  abbaye,”  the  windings  of  the  Tweed,  the  triple 
Eildons,  and  the  whole  valley  north  and  south. — Border  Advertiser. 
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WILLS  AjfD  IKYEOTORIES,  CORK,  temp.  ELIZABETH. 

II. 

WILL  OF  HENRY  BROWNE,  of  KINSALE,  proved  Sept.  15, 1582. 

In  Dei  nomine  Amen.  Ego,  Henricus  Browne  de  Kinsall,  mercator,  licet 
seger  corpore,  sanus  tamen  mente,  meum  testamentum  condo ; commendo  animam 
meam  Deo  patri  omnipotent!,  totique  curiae  celestis  caetui,  corpusque  meum  sepe- 
liendum  in  ecclesia  Sancti  Multosi  de  Kensall  % in  loco  majorum.  Imprimis  con- 
stituo  filium  Patricium'’,  meum  heredem,  cui  lego  messuagmm  meae  mansionis, 
caeteraque  omnia,  et  heredibus  masculis  legittime  procreatis,  rem’  germano  meo 
Joanni  et  b.  m.  rem’  filio  meo  Andreae  et  h.  m.  rem’  rectis  heredibus.  Item  lego 
Eline  Morayne  uxori  meae,  predictum  messuagium  cum  omnibus  redditibus,  et 
etiam  oves,  vaccas,  caballos,  grana  mea,  et  mea  bona  mobilia,  durante  vita  sua, 
(tamdiu  vidua  remanserit).  Item  committo  dictae  uxori  meae,  et  germano  meo 
Johanni,  viginti  libras  convertendas  in  meliores  quos  poterant  usus,  ita  quod  quod- 
cunque  per  ebdomadara  lucrabuntur  ex  dicta  summa  pecuniae,  distribuent  secundum 
eorum  discretionem,  ad  sustentationem  pauperum,  qualibet  hebdomada,  durante 
vita  illorum,  et  volo  dictam  summam  remanere  rectis  heredibus  meis,  ad  predictura 
usum  in  perpetuum ; volo  insuper  quod  Superior  Villae  de  KinsalD  et  Yicarius 

^ The  monument  of  the  Browne  family  still  remains  in  the  churchyard  of  Kinsale. 
It  is  an  altar-tomb,  railed  in ; on  the  top  is  a large  flag  decorated  with  air  elaborately 
sculptured  cross  floree,  which  occupies  the  entire  centre;  the  inscription,  in  Gothic 
letters,  runs  round  the  bordure  of  the  flag,  and  is  slightly  mutilated ; the  following 
part  is  legible  : “ Hie  jacent  . . . laudabilis  . . . Andreas  Browne  et  Henricus  Browne 
fllius  ejus  et  superior  olim  hujus  opidi  is  . . . obiit  Sep.  1587  ille  1564.”  The  will  of 
Andrew  was  proved  at  Cork  Jan.  16, 1565 ; it  is  preserved  among  the  “ Browne  MSS.” 

^ Patrick  Browne  of  Kinsale,  burgess,  died  1626 ; he  married  Margaret  , by 

whom  he  had  three  sons;  (1.)  Richard,  a burgess  of  Kinsale;  (2.)  Harry ; (3.)  Andrew. 

Richard’s  will  is  dated  1658,  proved  1660 ; he  married  Ursula  , and  left  three 

sons;  (1.)  John,  who  inherited,  by  his  father’s  will,  the  half  ploughland  of  W.  Micheh- 
town,  in  the  liberties  of  Kinsale;  (2.)  Andrew;  (3.)  Richard;  and  two  daughters, 
Catherine  and  Margaret.  Richard  names  his  cousins,  Patrick,  Dominick,  and  Valen- 
tine ; (Orig.  Wills,  Cork) ; this  last  was  a name  in  the  family  of  Browne,  Lord  Ken- 
mare.  The  Browne  family  is  now  represented  by  the  Rev.  Richard  P.  Webb,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Dunderrow,  diocese  of  Cork,  who  has  kindly  entrusted  the  writer  with 
a valuable  collection  of  the  muniments  of  that  family;  these  records  date  from 
11  Henry  V.,  and  will  be  referred  to  in  illustrating  these  Wills  as  the  “ Browne  MSS.” 

' The  town  was  (until  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Municipal  Act,  3 and  4 Vic. 
chap.  108)  governed  by  a Sovereign,  with  a number  of  burgesses  who  formed  a common 
council ; King  Edward  III.  granted  it  a charter  in  1333.  The  insignia  of  this  ancient 
corporation  were  sold  by  auction  at  Kinsale,  on  May  6, 1861 : they  consisted  of  a mace, 
monteth,  and  ladle.  The  mace,  weight  79f  oz.,  is  of  the  usual  form,  and  decorated  with 
the  arms  of  George  II.  and  those  of  the  town.  The  monteth,  weight  36  oz.,  is  a very 
plain  vessel  with  the  following  inscriptions : — “ The  gift  of  Thomas  Browne  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  Kinsale,  thrice  Sovereign  of  the  same,  who  departed  this  life  y®  tenth  day 
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ejusdem,  accipiet  rationera  et  compotiim  quovis  anno,  ab  heredibus  meis,  de  pro- 
ficuo  predicto  semel  in  anno  annatim  in  perpetuum  in  pauperes.  Item  lego  Andreas 
filio  meo,  messuagiura  non  structum  cum  orto  sibi  annexo,  juxta  Nichols-gatte,  et 
unnm  dolium  sen  pipam  vini  Hispanici,  et  hoccetum  vini  Gallici.  Item  Johanni 
germane  meo  messuagium  juxta  portum  littoris  rnaris  vocatum  Dorusbrack 
Item  Patricio  et  Jolianni,  proficuos  portns  dictae  villas  de  KinsalL  Item  filias  meas 
Johannas  xP?\  Genetas  filias  meae  xU?.  Elenas  filias  meas  v.  marcas.  Letitias 
V.  marcas.  Germanae  meas  Margaritas  iv.  marcas.  Item  filias  meas  Elicie  dolium  vini 
Hispanici,  et  filias  meas  Margaritas  aliud  dolium.  Item  germane  meo  Edmundo 
v.  marcas,  et  Jolianni  Morayn  presbytero,  tres  marcas.  Item  Johanni  Hussell 
fabro  ferrario,  cerium  bovile  ad  reparandum  folles  sues,  et  ferrum  ad  faciendum 
sibi  duos  forcipes.  Item  volo  quod  fenestras  inferioris  penaculi  ecclesias  parochialis, 
impleantur  vitro,  per  executores  meos.  Item  constituo  filium  meum  Patricium, 
et  uxorem  meam  Elynam  Morayn,  executores,  et  Johannem  meum  germanum  et 
Jasparem  Browne  tutores. 

Sept.  4,  1571,  teste  Johanne  Nashe. 

WILL  or  GENETT  CBEAUGHE,  proved  March  5,  1582. 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen.  I,  Genett  Creaughe  of  Corcke,  widdowe,  beinge 
whole  in  spirite  and  of  perfect  remembrance,  do  make  my  last  will.  I bequeath 
my  soule  to  Almightie  God,  and  my  body  to  be  buryed  within  Christe  Church, 
Corcke.  I leave  to  my  nephewe,  John  Creaughe,  my  dwelling-house,  and  all  the 
bedstedds  I have,  my  beste  feather-bedd  with  my  best  caddowe,  one  sheete,  with 
all  tables,  boords,  stooles,  and  the  carplett,  with  all  my  casks,  and  other  tymbre 
housholde  stuffe.  Item  I comytt  Christen  Walter  to  said  John,  to  find  her  meate, 
drincke,  and  cloathes  till  she  marry.  Item  to  said  Christen  a silver  cupp,  a pair 
of  handirons  ®,  my  thirde  beste  bedd  with  a caddowe,  a sheete,  foure  bussells  of 
oats,  halfe  a bussell  of  barley,  and  my  best  chest.  Item  to  said  Christen  and 
Margarett  Nashe,  all  my  peoter  to  be  equally  divided  betwixte  them,  also  to  said 
Margaret  the  greatest  brasse  pan  I have,  a paire  of  trappets,  my  second  beste  bedd, 
a caddowe,  a sheete,  foure  bussells  of  oats,  halfe  a bussell  of  barley,  a brasnett  or 
sarvyze,  and  my  second  chest.  Item  to  John  Nashe  a brasse  pan  that  lackethe 
one  leg.  Item  I leave  syx  bussells  of  oats  to  the  syx  young  chyldren  that  my  two 
daughters  have  by  David  Nashe  and  Philip  Walter.  Item  to  my  two  daughters, 
Catherine  and  Elyn,  three  pecks  of  wheat,  and  the  two  woorse  bedds  I have. 
Item  to  said  Catherine  my  best  roll  or  breyd,  and  my  coate  of  broade  cloathe,  and 
to  said  Elyn  my  other  roll  or  breyd,  and  my  pinke  coate  with  new  slyves.  Item 


of  December,  Anno  Domini  1659,  setatis  suse  58;”  “The  Gift  of  Hugh  Percivall, 
Sovereigne  to  the  Corporation  of  Kinsale,  Jan.  y®  15,  1652.  These  two  gifts  being 
added  together  and  six  ounces  by  the  Corporation.  Thomas  Lacey,  Esq.,  Sovereign, 
Feb.  y®  9*'^,  1712.”  The  ladle,  weight  10^  oz.,  is  thus  inscribed : — “ The  gift  of  William 
Piearce  to  the  Corporation  of  Kinsale,  October  y®  9‘^  I7l7.  Mis’"  William  Bullen 
Sov".  This  Cup  was  altered  when  Liu‘.  Cramer  was  Sov",  1726.”  The  mace  was 
purchased  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Neligan,  Cork ; the  monteth  by  Mr.  Heard,  late  M.P.  for 
the  borough ; and  the  ladle  by  Mr.  Cramer  of  Kinsale. 

**  Now  “ Durrnsbrack,”  situated  at  the  head  of  a small  bay  near  the  old  head  of 
Kinsale.  Amglice,  ‘The  dark  harbour  of  the  speckled  trout.’ 

® These  ornamental  irons  on  each  side  of  the  hearth  v/ere  sometimes  made  of 
superior  metal  or  gilt,  and  of  very  large  dimensions.  (Halliwell.) 
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to  James  Creaughe  a Flanders  boorde  eloathe,  and  a basyn  of  peoter.  Item  to 
Eicbarde  Ponclie  a fyne  towell,  and  with  John  ouge  Colman  a lytle  brasse  pan. 

Inventorie. — Fyrste,  fyve  silver  spownes,  two  strings  of  jewells  or  erosses, 
fonre  candlestyeks  of  brasse,  one  pype  of  oaten  malte,  and  a bussell  of  barley 
malte,  a morter  of  brasse,  two  brassen  basyns,  two  blacke  mantells,  one  stone  of 
woole  and  two  smale  pounds  of  newe  batrye. 

WILL  OF  ELLYNE  NY^  CONNYLY,  proved  Jan.  1,  1581. 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen.  1,  Ellyne  ny  Connyly,  do  make  my  last  will; 
my  bodie  to  be  buried  in  Christ  Chureh.  I appoint  Thomas  Connyly  and  William 
Earney  my  heirs  and  exeeutors,  to  have  my  house  and  all  that  is  owing  to  me, 
except  as  follows : to  my  sonnes  daughter,  Margaret  fitz  David,  two  brasen  pannes 
and  a pipe  of  barley;  rem’  to  said  Thomas.  Also  to  ny  Ellice  my  coat  and 
smock,  and  a pipe  of  barley,  betwixt  herself  and  Juan  ny^  Mahowny  ; also  to 
Margaret  Hernane  a newe  white  mantell;  and  to  Catherine  Tirry  my  table- 
cloathes.  Teste  Domino  Donaldo  Donati  sacerdote  ecclesise  parochialis  sanctae 
Triuitatis. 


WILL  OF  DANYELL  CONWEY,  proved  Oct.  8,  1571. 

In  Dei  nomine  Amen.  I,  Dan  yell  Con  we  y,  although  sick  of  body  whole  of 
mynde,  do  make  my  last  will,  my  body  to  be  buryed  in  Kylkre^.  I make  my 
brother  Conogher  my  executor.  I bequeth  to  Donogh  mac  Dermod  a goblet  of 
sylver  parcel  gylt,  weyug  xvi.  owncbes  and  a quarter,  which  goblet  ys  in  the  hands 
of  Jonn  Skyddy  fytz  Anthony  of  Corck  in  pledge  for  xx5.,  said  Donogb  paying 
same,  and  to  the  church  for  my  buriall  other  xx^.  Item  to  same  Donogh  my 
crosbowe  and  one  of  my  daggers.  To  my  mother  and  my  brother  Cornell  seven 
platters,  iv.  poryugers  of  newe  pewter,  and  syx  candylesticks  of  brass,  to  be  equally 
devyded  betwixt  them  twain.  To  my  mother  a payer  of  hosse,  my  great  coate  and 
ray  cap  casse.  To  my  brother  Cornell  a clocke,  and  a brode  clothe  that  I left  with 
William  Casy  all  lyned,  a dublet  of  canvas,  a shyrtt,  my  sword  and  dagger,  two 
hand  gones,  a crosbowe  and  a dagger.  To  my  nephewe,  John  Conwey,  all  my 
workyn  towlles,  and  do  komit  kepyng  of  same  to  brother  Cornell  during  the 
nonage  of  said  John.  To  Ellyne,  daughter  to  my  brother  John  late  decessed,  my 
smalle  chest.  To  my  brother  John  m'^.  Donowgh  my  blewe  cott  and  my  feltt. 
Item  my  cassocke  of  blacke  wyrsted  to  Sir  ^ Owyn  fytz  Thoms,  prest.  Item  I re- 
lease my  terme  of  yeres  to  my  apprentyce  John  Tyrell,  and  do  wyll  my  brother  to 

^ Ny  is  used  before  a woman’s  name,  and  has  the  same  signification  as  Mac  before 
that  of  a man. 

s The  Franciscan  Abbey  of  Kilcrea  lies  about  eleven  miles  west  of  Cork ; it  was 
founded,  according  to  Ware,  in  1465,  by  Cormac  Lord  Muskery,  who  was  buried 
there  in  1494,  being  wounded  at  Carrignamuck : it  is  the  finest  ruin  in  the  county. 

In  the  middle  ages  “ Dominus”  began  to  be  applied  to  clergy  lower  than  lords 
bishops  and  lords  abbots,  and  was  first  used  to  monks  of  the  regular  Orders,  more 
especially  those  who  were  members  of  a cathedral  chapter;  in  process  of  time  the  title 
was  given  to  all  parish  priests,  and  these  in  English  were  always  addressed  as  “ Sir.” 
In  old  Latin  deeds  D.  is  placed  before  the  name  of  a priest,  unless  he  be  a Master  of 
Arts  (Mag.),  or  a king’s  or  bishop’s  chaplain  (Capellanus).  In  Chaucer  the  pr.ests  are 
“ Sirs,”  and  after  the  Reformation  the  phrase  was  kept  up,  down  to  Spenser’s  and  even 
Shakspeare’s  time.  The  great  monastic  writers  are  constantly  designated  as  “ Dom. 
B.  Montfaucon,”  &c.  The  meaning  of  “ Dominus”  in  Universities  is  well  known. 
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delyver  hyni  his  indenture.  Item  I owe  John  Sanders,  of  the  cytye  of  Bristowe 
in  Ingland,  the  some  of  xx5.,  which  Ellyne  Conwey,  alias  Morris,  is  to  pay,  according 
to  covenant  made  before  William  Galwey  of  Kynshall,  Alderman,  and  others,  at 
what  tyme  I was  content  to  receyve  at  her  and  others  requests  the  indenter  of 
John  Tyrrell,  two  hargobusshes,  the  carpenters’  twoles,  the  pewter  and  candylstyks, 
a chest,  a crosbowe,  a goblet  then  in  pledge  of  ix^.  from  said  John,  with  the  satis- 
faction of  said  Sanders,  &c. 

Present,  John  Tyrrell,  Johanne  Oge  mother  to  the  testator,  John  m*^.  Donogh, 
Cornell  oge,  brother  to  testator. 

WILL  OF  NICHOLAS  PAGGAN,  proved  March  26,  1578. 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen.  I,  Nicholas  Faggan  of  Corcke,  merchant,  do 
make  my  last  will,  my  body  to  be  buried  in  Christ  Church  \ I appointe  my 
doughters,  Annstas  and  An,  my  executors ; my  brother  John  and  my  brother-in- 
law  Nicholas  Goulde  tutors  over  my  children,  committing  all  to  my  wife  Catherine 
Goulde,  chardging  her  to  be  careful  of  my  children  and  answer  my  debts.  God 
have  mercy  on  me,  Amen. 

Inventorie. — One  greate  brase  pann,  price  xxxs. ; foure  smale  pannes,  \s. ; one 
bruinge  pann,  xxx^. ; an  aquavita  pott,  xxx5. ; xii.  platters  of  pwter,  viii^. ; foure 
pottel  potts  and  ii.  quarte  potts,  ys.  ; ix.  pwter  trensures,  ii^. ; vi.  porragers  of 
pwter,  xiie?. ; one  feather  and  three  flocke  bedds,  xvi^. ; iii.  paire  of  sheets,  vi5. ; 
foure  chests,  xxs. ; one  diaper  table  clothe  and  two  olde  Irish  table  clothes, 
xiiL.  Yvd. ; a dozen  table  napkines,  xvic?. ; two  olde  hande  twalls,  \Yd. ; foure  cad- 
dowes,  X5. ; xviii.  cowe  hides,  ivli. ; xxxii.  stones  of  tallowe,  xxxiL. ; one  stone 
aniseeds,  iv5. ; xvi.  stones  of  French  iron,  xxviiL. ; ii.  bolts  of  canvas,  xx5. ; 
a duzen  golde  skinnes,  ii^?. ; ii.  pipes  malt,  x^. ; one  barrell  of  wheat,  iv5. ; a drower 
with  her  apparell,  xL, ; a cuborde,  iii^. ; a duzen  sculls,  xii^. ; ii.  carpetts,  x^. ; 
a black  pinke  gowne  fased  with  budg  ^ \yU.  ; an  other  pinke  gowne  fased  with 
damaske,  ii^^'.  xiii^.  ivd  ; another  black  gowne,  xxx.?. ; a black  saten  dublett,  L., 
given  by  the  widdowe  to  John  Goul  fitz  Edmunde ; a red  tafl&ta  dublett,  xxx5. ; 
a peire  of  hoasen,  xviiis.,  given  also  by  her  to  Stephen  Miaghe,  brother-in-law  to 

testator.  Debts  : Sir  Donoghe  M'^.  Cartie,  Knt.,  oweth  me  xxi/?. ; Coursey, 

Yili. ; M^  Morrish  Kierrj,  Barron  of  Licksnawe,  vii/?. 

WILL  OF  EDMONDE  FITZ  NICHOLAS  als  FRANKAGHE,  proved 
March  9,  1580. 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen.  I,  Edmonde  fitz  Nicholas,  surnamed  Frankaghe, 
do  make  my  last  will,  my  body  shal  be  buried  in  Peters  Church  in  Corck.  I leave 


* The  monument  of  Nicholas  Faggan  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Christ  Church-yard, 
Cork.  All  that  remains  of  the  inscription  is — 

“Hie  jacet  Nicolaus  Fagan  Baliv’  Cor 

Caterina  Goull  quorum  animabus  propiciet  Deus 
Amen.  Pater  Noster.” 

In  the  centre  is  a cross  fleury  with  branches,  round  which  is  a serpent  entwined ; be- 
neath Adam  and  Eve  : Eve  receives  the  fruit  from  a human  figure  in  the  branches. 

^ The  dressed  skin  or  fur  of  lambs.  Budge  Bachelors,  a company  of  men  cloathed 
in  long  gowns,  lined  with  lambs’  fur,  who  accompany  the  Lord  Mayor  during  the  time 
and  solemnity  of  his  inauguration.  (Bailey). 
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my  wife  the  just  haJfe  of  all  my  goods,  thother  halfe  to  Richarde  Walshe  of  Corck, 
merchant,  executor  of  this  my  will,  who  shall  remember  my  poor  brother  Red- 
monde,  my  nyce  Ellen  fitz  Richarde,  my  son  Dermods  daughter,  and  mine  one  base 
daughter  Johane,  with  some  porcion  of  my  goods. 

Inventorie. — A pair  of  beads  of  silver,  a silver  cupp,  and  a great  cross  of 
silver,  in  the  custody  of  Piers  oage  m®.  Masbine.  Item  in  the  keeping  of  said 
Piers,  twentie  and  one  greate  silver  buttons,  and  certain  smalle  silver  buttons,  and 
ten  shillings  olde  halface.  Item  in  the  custody  of  Patrick  Bluett  of  Youghell, 
a bygg  bruinge  pann  and  two  smalle  panns,  certein  spitts  or  broches,  with  their 
hooks  or  brigons,  aU  of  yron,  a grederne  or  rostinge  yron,  and  three  donge  forks 
with  certein  other  stufp,  as  said  Piers  can  tell.  Item  with  Edmonde  Barrett  xxv. 
mylks  kyne,  viii.  ploughs,  garrans,  a smale  pann,  a flagon,  a brandyron,  a ploughing 
yron.  Item  I leave  xx.  sheepe.  Item  with  David  fitz  James  of  Ballynacory,  two 
candlesticks  of  brasse.  Item  the  heires  of  Burdenstone  owe  me  two  oxen.  Item 
Dermod  m‘=.  Donell  m‘=.  William,  oweth  me  three  yncalfe  kyne,  to  be  paid  at 
St.  Patrick’s  nowe  next  to  come,  for  the  which  I payd  said  Dermod  certain  swyn, 
to  his  contentacion. 


Discovery  of  Ancient  Graves  in  Deerness,  Orkney. — A new  hill  farm  in 
Deerness  having  been  lately  taken  on  lease  by  Mr.  John  Delday,  farmer  there,  he 
has  been  actively  bringing  it  under  cultivation.  In  the  course  of  his  operations, 
he  has  discovered  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  numerous  traces  of  ancient  build- 
ings, and  remains  of  stone  vessels  similar  to  those  which  are  often  found  in  the 
“ broughs”  or  large  round  towers.  The  writer  examined  some  of  these  relics ; he 
saw  also  a stone  so  deeply  notched  at  one  end  that  when  the  other,  which  is  very 
thick,  is  fixed  in  the  ground,  it  forms  a strong  stake.  It  was  of  a wedge  shape, 
the  notches  being  at  the  thin  end,  and  the  thick  end  having  been  evidently  in- 
tended to  be  inserted  in  the  ground.  Similar  stones  have  been  frequently  found 
in  the  broughs,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  ruins.  In  some  cases  the 
notches  or  grooves  had  been  much  worn  by  a rope  or  other  fastening.  These  ruins 
in  Deerness  are  on  the  slope  of  a low  hill ; and  on  its  summit  are  two  “ barrows” 
or  grave  mounds.  The  tenant  of  the  farm  has  been  carrying  away  the  clay  from 
one  of  those  to  another  part  of  his  farm . This  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  barrow 
contained  several  kists  or  graves  of  various  sizes,  in  which  were  quantities  of  burnt 
bones;  and  two  rudely  fashioned  clay  urns,  also  containing  burnt  bones,  were 
found  outside  the  kists.  One  of  these  was  removed  nearly  whole,  but  was  after- 
wards broken  by  a boy ; the  other  was  too  fragile  to  be  lifted,  but  was  measured 
by  the  writer  in  its  original  position  in  the  clay.  It  was  17  inches  deep,  12  inches 
wide  at  the  mouth,  and  6 inches  at  the  bottom,  and  its  average  thickness  was 
above  five-eighths  of  an  inch. — Northern  Ensign. 
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SOCIETY  OE  ANTIQEAEIES  OE  LOYDOII. 

OwESTG  to  an  accidental  circumstance  our  usual  report  from  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  has  not  come  to  hand. 


THE  OXEOED  AECHITECTTJEAL  AXD  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Eiest  Meethstg,  Easteb  Teem. 

May  8.  The  Rev.  the  Master  oe  Un^iyersity  College,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  H.  W.  Challis,  of  Merton  College,  had  been 
elected  Secretary  in  the  room  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Grindle,  resigned. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Members  of  the  Society  : — 

Kev.  C.  Humphrey  Cholmeley,  M.A.,  Magdalen  College. 

Rev.  H.  Ramsden  Bramley,  M.A.,  Magdalen  College. 

A.  T.  Barton,  Esq.,  Corpus  College. 

John  E.  Field,  Esq.,  Worcester  College. 

Charles  Bigg,  Esq.,  Corpus  College. 

E.  Chapman,  Esq.,  Merton  College. 

H.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Merton  College. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith  then  delivered  an  interesting  lecture,  upon  the 
“Different  Views  of  the  Character  of  Cardinal  Pole.” 


The  following  brief  account  of  his  re- 
marks has  been  supplied  for  the  Report 
by  the  Lecturer : — 

He  read  a passage  from  Burnet  as  giv- 
ing the  ordinary  view  of  Pole’s  character, 
and  referred  to  Mr.  Froude  as  giving  the 
other  view.  He  observed  that  Mr.  Froude’s 
determination  to  clear  the  character  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  involved  the  neces- 
sity of  condemning  all  those  with  whom 
Henry  the  Eighth  had  come  into  collision. 

He  remarked  that  in  estimating  any 
character  of  these  times  two  things  must 
be  taken  into  account.  Allegiance,  espe- 
cially the  allegiance  of  Churchmen,  was 
divided  between  the  Pope  and  the  King ; 
and  the  world  had  not  yet  learned  the 
doctrine  of  toleration.  The  first  remark 
bore  on  the  charge  of  treason  made 
against  Pole,  the  second  on  the  charge 
of  persecution. 

The  Lecturer  then  proceeded  to  some 


specific  charges  which  had  been  made 
against  Pole ; the  charge  of  misbehaviour 
towards  the  King  in  the  question  of  the 
divorce,  of  which,  it  was  submitted,  there 
was  no  proof ; the  charge  of  attacking  the 
King  in  the  hook  De  TJnitate  Ecclesice^ 
which  was  met  by  evidence  shewing  that 
the  same  view  of  the  King’s  government 
was  taken  by  impartial  witnesses;  the 
charge  of  shrinking  from  personal  danger, 
which  was  met  by  evidence  proving  that 
Pole,  while  taking  part  against  the  King, 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  assassination; 
the  charge  of  extravagant  fanaticism, 
w^hich  was  met  by  evidence  shewing  that 
Pole  belonged,  like  Contarini,  to  the  mo- 
derate party  in  the  Church;  and  the 
charge  of  persecution,  which  was  met  by 
evidence  from  Foxe  and  others,  shewing 
that  Pole,  though  partly  responsible  in 
his  oflBcial  capacity  for  the  persecutions, 
had  personally  taken  the  side  of  humanity. 
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The  Lecturer  concluded  by  recommending 
the  period  for  study,  as  one  of  which  an  im- 
partial history  still  remained  to  be  written. 
He  pointed  to  the  especial  interest  attach- 
ing to  the  moderate  party  in  the  Church 
to  which  Pole  belonged,  and  which  had  en- 
deavoured to  bring  about  reform  without 
a breach  of  the  unity  of  Christendom. 

The  President  returned  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  to  Professor  Goldwin  Smith, 
and  made  some  remarks  respecting  Pole’s 
book  De  Unitate  'Ecclesim. 

Peoeessoe  Stanle  i’  said  that  Mr.  Froude 
was  out  of  England,  or  he  would  no  doubt 
reply.  He  certainly  must  he  allowed  the 
merit  of  candour,  because  it  seems  that 


he  himself  has  supplied  most  of  the  docu- 
ments which  have  been  used  against  him. 
The  account  of  the  moderate  party,  he 
added,  was  certainly  a most  interesting 
one,  and  well  deserving  of  study ; and  it 
would  be  curious  to  observe  how  those 
moderate  views  which  Pole  held,  passed 
off  into  those  which  he  adopted  on  his  re- 
turn to  England. 

The  Master  oe  Balliol  College  made 
some  remarks  respecting  the  European 
view  of  Pole’s  character  as  a practical 
reformer,  which  were  followed  by  some 
observations  from  the  Principal  oe  New 
Inn  Hall,  and  the  President;  after 
which  the  Meeting  was  adjourned. 


Second  Meeting,  Easter  Term. 

May  15.  The  Eev.  the  Master  oe  University  College,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  Incumbent  of  Dorchester  respecting  the 
renewed  exertions  which  are  being  made  to  continue  the  work  of  restora- 
tion there. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Members  of  the  Society : — 


The  Hon.  A.  J.  R.  Anson,  Ch.  Ch. 

R.  M.  Gawne,  Esq.,  Ch.  Ch. 

Rev.  W.  Chambers,  M.A.,  Worcester  College. 

Rev.  J.  E.  T.  Rogers,  M.A.,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Rev.  J.  Bosworth,  D.D.,  Ch.  Ch.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon. 


Professor  Westwood  then  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a large 
number  of  very  careful  rubbings  from  the  curious  early  crosses  and  inscrip- 
tions which  occur  in  Wales.  These  he  had  brought  to  illustrate  the  remarks 
he  had  to  make  upon  the  early  Christian  Monuments  of  Wales  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  Catacombs  of  Home,  of  which  an  account  had  been  given 


at  a previous  meeting  by  the  Rev.  J. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  remarks 
has  been  kindly  supplied  to  the  Society 
by  the  Lecturer : — 

Of  course,  in  number  and  importance 
the  inscriptions  of  Wales  will  not  bear 
a comparison  with  those  of  Rome,  but  still 
they  are  very  valuable  in  throwing  light 
upon  a subject  of  great  importance  and 
interest,  namely,  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  Britain. 

The  existence  of  a Church  in  Britain 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  British  Church  still  main- 
tained its  separate  existence  in  Wales 
long  after  St.  Augustine  had  Romanised 


W.  Burgon. 

the  greater  part  of  the  country.  There  is 
another  point  to  be  remarked,  and  one 
which  is  distinctly  recorded,  that  the  Bri- 
tish Church  was  assimilated  to  the  Church 
of  the  ‘Scots,’  i.e.  Irish,  and  very  differ- 
ent from  the  Church  of  Rome : the  con- 
troversies which  took  place  shew  at  once 
that  important  points  of  difference  existed 
between  them. 

The  Lecturer  had,  at  much  labour, 
sought  out  the  stones  which  remain  as 
records  of  those  times,  some  of  which  seem 
not  to  have  been  touched  since  the  days 
they  were  put  up.  Mr.  Burgon  in  his 
lecture  had  already  pointed  out  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  inscriptions  in  the  Cata- 
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combs,  both  as  to  formulae  and  paleo- 
graphy : those  in  Wales  differ  exceedingly 
both  as  to  the  one  and  the  other  from 
those  in  Eome,  yet  of  course  there  were 
Eomans  for  many  years  in  Wales.  This  is 
a matter  difficult  to  explain.  Then,  again, 
there  is  not  a single  indication  of  Christi- 
anity to  be  met  with  upon  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  Eoman  tombstones  in  Britain, 
although  the  Eomans  occupied  this  coun- 
try for  400  years.  Either  all  the  Chris- 
tian evidences  have  been  destroyed,  or 
there  were  no  Christians  amongst  the 
Eoman  colonists,  or  else  they  inscribed  no 
Christian  element  upon  their  tombstones. 
The  British  certainly  copied  the  Eoman 
character  of  writing,  for  no  Bardic  writ- 
ings are  found,  all  inscriptions  being 
in  Eoman  letters;  instead,  however,  of 
being  inscribed  in  the  Eoman  rustic 
capitals,  (employed  to  such  a great  ex- 
tent in  the  Catacomb  inscriptions,  that 
the  writer  only  recollected  one  amongst 
all  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Burgon  which 
was  not  in  such  characters,)  the  earliest 
British  and  Eomano-British  inscriptions 
were  written  in  ordinary  Eoman  capitals, 
often  of  a very  debased  form.  [To  con- 
trast with  this  the  Lecturer  exhibited  two 
Eoman  inscriptions  found  in  Wales.  In 
the  one  from  Tomen  y Mur,  now  in  Miss 
Eoberts’  garden  at  Maentwrog,  the  let- 
ters P and  E were  of  the  most  elegant 
Eoman  capital  form,  as  now  used  in  print- 
ing, whilst  on  another  stone  at  the  same 
place  the  word  peepetua  is  written  in 
tall  narrow  capitals,  not  much  unlike  the 
rustic  Eoman  letters.]  At  a later  period 
even  the  debased  Eoman  capitals  were  re- 
jected in  favour  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Irish  minuscule  characters,  of  which  there 
are  no  instances  in  the  Catacombs;  indeed, 
scarcely  a single  minuscule  letter  of  any 
kind  is  ever  found  in  Eoman  inscriptions. 

Again,  not  only  was  an  early  influence 
from  Eome  evident  in  the  form  of  the 
letters  themselves  in  the  early  inscriptions 
in  Wales,  but  we  And  the  Latin  language 
constantly  endeavoured  to  be  adopted  in 
these  monuments  • ; generally,  however, 

• The  only  early  monument  written  in  the 
Welsh  lan^age  is  the  famous  stone  of  St.  Cad- 
van,  of  which  a rubbing  was  exhibited.  This 


[July, 

the  Latinity  is  as  debased  as  the  charac- 
ters in  which  it  is  written.  Moreover,  it 
seems  evident  that  in  most  instances  the 
prevalent  taste  for  the  employment  of  a 
language  probably  regarded  as  superior  to 
their  own  induced  these  early  Christians 
to  give  a Latinized  form  to  their  names 
when  inscribed  on  their  tombstones. 

There  are  only  two  or  three  early  in- 
scribed stones  in  Scotland,  but  one  of 
these  is  especially  of  high  importance 
as  an  historical  example ; the  gene- 
ral absence  of  dates  upon  these  monu- 
ments being  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
in  determining  the  history  of  these  curious 
stones. 

The  Scotch  stone  in  question  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Cat-stone,  and  was 
found  a few  miles  to  the  west  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  is  inscribed  to  the  memory  of 
Wecta,  the  great-grandfather  of  Hengist 
and  Horsa,  as  follows : in  [h]oc  t['[J]- 
MELO  JAC[e]t  YETTA  F[ILIYS]  YICT  .... 
Both  these  names  are  recorded  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  where,  under  the  year 
449,  we  read,  ‘^Hengist  and  Horsa  were 
the  sons  of  Wihtgils,  Wihtgils  son  of 
Witta,  Witt  a of  Wecta,  Wecta  of  Woden : 
from  this  Woden  sprang  all  our  royal 
families,  and  those  of  the  South- H Um- 
brians also.”  We  may  infer  therefore  that 
this  inscription  is  to  be  dated  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  The  let- 
ters of  this  inscription  are  decidedly  Eo- 
man capitals,  though  somewhat  debased 
in  their  form,  and  several  of  the  letters 
are  conjoined,  as  is  usual  in  the  early  in- 
scriptions. This  stone,  therefore,  both  as 
to  the  formula  and  form  of  the  letters, 
affords  an  excellent  medium  of  comparison 
wdth  the  subsequently  described  stones  of 
Wales. 

It  is  very  unusual  to  find  stones  in- 
scribed only  with  the  single  name  of  the 
person  commemorated.  Such,  however, 
is  the  case  in  the  “ Gurmarc  ” inscription 
at  Pen  Arthur,  near  St.  David's,  as  well 
as  in  the  gravestone  inscribed  Pascent, 
a warrior  recorded  by  Nennius,  still  exist- 
ing in  the  churchyard  of  Towyn ; also  in 

has  all  the  four  sides  inscribed, — the  inscription 
being  considered  the  earliest  known  specimen  of 
the  language  of  the  Principality  in  existence. 
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the  gravestone  of  “ Bbancuf,”  which, 
although  ornamented  with  a beautiful  in- 
terlaced cross,  had  been  discovered  by  Mr. 
Westwood  used  as  a coping-stone  of  the 
churchyard  wall  of  Baglan,  near  Neath. 

Palimpsest  inscriptions  are  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  Such  is,  however,  the  case 
with  the  Port  Talbot  stone  ; one  side  of 
which  bears  a truly  Roman  inscription  to 
the  Emperor,  imp.  maximino  invicto 
AFGIJS, — whilst  the  reverse  was  at  a sub- 
sequent period  inscribed  HIC  JACIT  CAN- 
TX7STJS  PATEE  PAULiNUS,  evidently  in- 
tended for  the  father  of  Paulinus,  a name 
which  constantly  occurs  in  early  Welsh 
records : although  according  to  the  usual 
formula  it  is  the  son  who  is  commemorated, 
here  both  names  are  written  in  the  nomi- 
native case.  The  peculiarity  of  the  name 
of  the  deceased  person  being  often  written 
in  the  genitive  case  was  alluded  to.  It 
has  indeed  been  supposed  by  one  writer 
to  prove  that  the  names  really  ended 
in  i-,  but  more  generally  it  is  considered 
to  imply  the  omission  of  the  word  cor- 
jpus.  Thus  the  stone  which,  before  it  had 
been  carefully  read,  led  to  much  discussion, 
having  been  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to 
Jove,  is  inscribed  in  the  genitive  form 
— AIMILINI  TOVISACI : this  stone  is  now 
removed  to  Pool-park,  Clocaenog.  So  also 
we  have  seveeini  eili  seveei  on  a stone 
formerly  standing  at  Llan  Newydh,  Caer- 
marthen,  but  now  moved  to  Traws  Mawr. 
So  also  in  the  Maen  Madoc  inscription 
we  have  the  formula  deeVac — eilivs 

JIJL 10  lACiT,  and  in  the  Llanfechan 

stone  still  more  correctly  teenacatys  ic 
lACIT  EILIYS  MAGLAGXI. 

Another  inscription,  in  which  the  gene- 
alogy is  especially  set  forth,  occurs  on  a 
stone  on  the  Margam  mountain  in  Gla- 
morganshire, as  follows : ^ BoDVOC  — 
HIC  JACIT  EILIYS  CATOTISIENI  PEONEPUS 
ETEENALI YEDOMAY — , which  the  lecturer 
read,  “In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
body  of  Bodvoc  lies  here,  the  son  of  Cato- 
tisirnus,  the  great-grandson  of  Eternalus 
Vedomavus.”  It  has  indeed  been  suggested 
that  Bodvoc  was  the  son  of  Catotus  and 
grandson  of  Sirnus,  and  that  the  two  last 
words  of  the  inscription  were  intended 
for  the  “ eternalis  domus,”  which  occurs, 


although  very  rarely,  in  Roman  inscrip- 
tions ; but  as  the  word  Eternus  occurs  on 
several  stones  as  a proper  name,  and  as 
we  have  such  names  as  Vendumagli,  Mr. 
Westwood  considered  the  former  to  be 
the  correct  reading  of  the  inscription.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  name  of  Bodvoc 
is  found  upon  certain  early  gold  British 
coins,  which  have  been  considered  coeval 
with  those  of  Cunobelinus.  It  is  of  course 
only  a conjecture  that  the  stone  records 
the  coiner  of  these  pieces. 

The  usual  formula  of  the  early  Welsh 
inscriptions  is  simply  HIC  jacet  a filius  B. 
The  termination  ‘ in  pace,’  derived  from  the 
Jewish  inscriptions  and  of  such  constant 
occurrence  in  the  Catacombs,  nowhere  oc- 
curs in  Wales.  The  total  absence  of  any 
indication  of  a date,  the  omission  of  the 
age  of  the  deceased,  and  of  the  names  of 
the  person  or  persons  by  whom  the  grave 
was  erected,  are  all  distinctive  characters, 
proving  the  want  of  a common  origin  of 
the  Roman  and  British  formulae ; we  miss 
also  the  tender  expressions  and  epithets  so 
common  in  the  Catacombs. 

The  Llangadwaladr  inscription  in  Angle- 
sea  affords  an  early  instance  of  pompous 
epithets  as  rare  as  it  is  absurd : CATAMANTJS 
EEX  SAPIENTISIMUS  OPINATISIMTTS  OM- 
NIUM EEGUM.  The  palseographic  cha- 
racter of  this  inscription  is  very  unlike 
any  of  those  previously  referred  to,  which 
are  debased  Roman  capitals,  this  being  in 
the  rude  minuscule  letters  formed  between 
the  rounded  uncial  and  cursive  forms  in 
which  almost  all  the  oldest  Irish  and 
Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts  are  written,  and 
of  which  no  examples  occur  in  the  Cata- 
comb inscriptions. 

The  next  inscription,  from  Llanfihangel 
Cwm  Du,  CATACUS  HIC  JACIT  EILIYS 
TEGEENACUS,  affords  an  instance  in  which 
even  the  father’s  name  is  given  in  the 
nominative  case,  and  in  which  the  forms 
of  the  Roman  capital  letters  become  more 
debased,  the  C being  square  and  the  G mi- 
nuscule shaped. 

The  monogram  of  the  name  of  the  Sa- 
viour, formed  of  the  Greek  letters  XPI 
conjoined,  which  is  of  such  constant 
occurrence  in  the  Catacombs,  occurs,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lecturer,  only  once 
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in  Wales,  upon  a stone  lately  found  at 
Penmachno.  The  monogram  is  pla(!ed  at 
the  head  of  the  inscription,  hic  Iacit 
CAEATJSIIJS  IN  HOC  CONGEEIES  LAPIDUM. 
And  it  appeared  not  improbable  that  this 
is  the  famous  governor  Carausius,  with 
whose  coins  we  are  so  familiar. 

The  names  of  females  occur  on  several 
of  these  tombstones,  as  in  the  Llangefni 
inscription,  CHLiDOEi  iacit  et  oevvite 
MULIEE  SECTJNDi,  referring  either  to  the 
second  wife  of  Culidorus,  or  to  the  wife  of 
Secundus.  Other  females  are  recorded  in 
the  Llandj'ssil,  Spittal,  and  Pentre  Voe- 
las  (Brochmael)  inscribed  stones. 

At  Caerwys  is  a stone  inscribed  Hic 
IACIT  MVLIEE  BONA  NOBiLis  j and  at  Llan- 
fihangel  y Traithau  is  the  sepulchral  stone 
of  WLEDEE  MAT[e]IS  ODELEV  QYI  P’MVS 
EDIPICAVIT  HANC  ECLA  IN  TE[m]P0EE 
EWINI  EEGIS. 

Another  more  interesting  instance  occurs 
in  the  inscription  of  the  Church  of  Llan- 
sadwrn,  being  the  tombstone  of  the  patron 
Saint  of  the  Church  himself,  HiC  BEA[Trs] 
SATUENINUS  SE  . . . IACIT  ET  SVA  SA  . . . . 
coNiux  . pa[ce  ?] ; thus  indicating  that 
the  Saint  was  married. 


Many  of  the  simplest  inscriptions  in 
Wales  record  only  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased and  that  of  his  father,  without  any 
indication  of  Christianity  ; but  others,  pre- 
cisely similar  in  the  formula  and  character 
of  their  letters,  are  marked  with  a cross, 
simple  or  ornamented,  and  sometimes  of 
the  Latin,  but  far  more  commonly  of  the 
Greek  form,  with  the  four  limbs  of  equal 
length.  The  Bodvoc  stone  above-men- 
tioned bears  one  of  the  last-named  crosses ; 
whilst  in  the  Devynock  stone  there  are  two 
cruciform  ornaments  of  the  Greek  type  at 
the  end  of  the  inscription  pugniacio 
PiLi  VENDONi,  and  which  from  the  style 
of  the  letters  can  hardly  be  later  than  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century.  Another  stone  at 
Merthyr  Tydvil  hears  the  simple  histori- 
cal name  aetben,  (Arthgen,)  preceded  by 
an  ornamental  cross.  Occasionally  we 
find  two  names  simply  inscribed,  quite 
in  the  Roman  fashion,  as  pvmpeihs  ca- 
EANTOEivs  in  Roman  capitals. 

The  Christian  character  of  some  of  these 
stones  is  still  more  forcibly  evinced  in  the 
terms  of  the  inscription  itself.  One  of 
the  noblest  is  that  of  St.  Paulinus,  now 
at  Dolocauthy.  It  is  to  he  read  seevatye 


Inscription  to  St.  Sadwm. 


EIDiEI  PATEIEQ  SEMPEE  AMATOE  HIC 
PAYLINYS  IACIT  CHLTOE  PIENTISSIMYS 
EQYI. 

In  the  Bedd  Porus  stone  near  Traws- 
fynydd  we  read  poeiys  hic  in  tumylo  ia- 
cit HOMO  XPIANUS  FYIT.  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  word  Christianus  is  remark- 
able, the  X being  formed  by  the  rounded 
stroke  of  the  p,  emitting  two  branches 
united  to  the  i near  its  top.  In  the  Pen 
Arthur  stone  we  have  a large  ornamental 
Greek  cross  inscribed  within  a circle,  hav- 


ing the  letters  xps  on  the  outside  of  the 
circle  at  the  top,  the  single  name  Ghe- 
MAEC  in  Anglo-Saxon  letters  beneath  the 
cross.  At  first  the  letters  were  consi- 
dered to  be  Hebrew,  which  arose  from  the 
stone  being  placed  upside  down.  The 
only  instance  the  Lecturer  was  acquainted 
with  in  which  the  Roman  formula  “ Requi- 
escit  ” was  used,  is  a very  much  injured 
stone  at  Hen  Eglwys,  Anglesea,  of  which 
only  FILIUS  Y . . . [a  ?]nIMA  EEQUIES  . . . 
are  decipherable. 
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The  name  given  to  the  tomh  itself,  or  to 
the  commemorative  stone,  deserves  notice. 
Thus,  whilst  in  general  an  upright  stone 
hears  the  simple  “hie  jacit,”  in  some  rare 
instances  we  read  “hie  in  tumulo  jacit,” 
and  “in  hoc  tumulo.”  In  the  Llanfi- 
hangel  y Traethau  inscription  we  find 
“ ii.  est  sepulchrum,”  &c. ; in  the  Carau- 
sius  inscription  “ — jacit  in  hoc  congeries 
lapidum;”  in  the  Bronweg  stone  “ — erexit 
hunc  lapidem;”  whilst  in  the  later  in- 
stances we  have  “ Hec  est  crux  cristi 
quam  preparavit — 

A remarkable  peculiarity,  first  pointed 
out  hy  the  Lecturer  some  years  ago,  dis- 
tinguishes these  Welsh  inscriptions  from 
those  of  Cornwall,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Cum- 
berland, and  Scotland,  and  assimilates 
them  to  many  of  the  early  Irish  inscrip- 
tions. In  some  of  the  Welsh  inscriptions 
the  edge  of  the  stone  appears  to  he  notched 
irregularly ; hut  this  is  not  accidental, 
since,  on  examining  the  stone  carefully,  it 
wiU  be  found  that  these  marks  were  made 
with  a purpose ; and  on  closer  examination 
it  has  been  found  that  in  their  various 
arrangement  they  form  an  alphabet,  to 
which  the  name  of  Ogham  has  been  ap- 
plied, and  to  the  explanation  of  which  Dr. 
Graves  has  devoted  a great  degree  of  at- 
tention. In  Wales,  however,  a bilingual 
stone  has  been  fortunately  found,  at  the 
church  of  St.  Dogmael,  near  Cardigan. 
The  Latin  runs  thus,-— SAGEani  pili  CTJ- 
NOTAMi.  The  Ogham  translation  and  cha- 
racters on  the  edge  are  identically  the 
same,  with  one  exception,  and  that  a very 
natural  one, — instead  of  pili  we  find  the 
Celtic  equivalent  maqi,  (=Mac : Welsh, 
Mah.) 

The  Llan  Vaughan  stone,  TEENACATrs 
IC  JACIT  PiLius  MAGLAGNI,  also  hears  an 
Ogham  marginal  inscription,  which  com- 
mences TEEEACATLO.  The  Trallong  in- 
scription, which  reads  cunocenni  pilivs 
CVFOGENi  Hic  lACiT,  has  Ogham  charac- 
ters, the  commencement  of  which  is  to  be 
read  cvfacen.  This  stone,  which  cannot  be 
later  than  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  bears 
a Greek  cross  within  a circle,  accompanied 
hy  a long  stem  running  down  the  centre 
of  the  stone. 

At  a somewhat  later  period  these  stones 


became  far  more  ornate  in  their  character. 
The  two  beautiful  crosses,  of  which  draw- 
ings of  the  full  size  (13  or  14  feet  high) 
were  exhibited  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
shew  great  beauty  of  workmanship]  hut 
unfortunately  the  inscriptions,  although  in 
fair  preservation,  are  not  to  be  deciphered, 
consisting  in  one  case  (that  at  Nevern)  of 
initials]  the  other  (Carew)  has  a regular 
inscription,  hitherto  undeciphered,  [see 
next  page]. 

There  are  two  peculiarities  to  he  men- 
tioned respecting  the  ornaments  of  the 
Welsh  crosses  and  ornamental  stones.  We 
never  find  in  Wales  the  pattern  formed  of 
several  spiral  lines  converging  to  a point, 
which  is  so  common  in  Ireland  ] nor  do  we 
ever,  secondly,  find  representations  of  ani- 
mals, which  are  also  very  common  features 
in  the  Irish  and  Scotch  crosses.  The  pat- 
terns consist  chiefly  of  the  ribbon  pattern, 
most  elaborately  interlaced,  or  of  a Chinese- 
like  pattern,  formed  of  diagonal  or  straight 
lines,  which  seem  rather  to  be  the  bars  of 
separation  between  ribbons  bent  at  right 
angles  or  obliquely.  Unlike  the  Irish 
and  Scotch  crosses,  also,  the  Welsh  ones 
scarcely  ever  bear  representations  of  the 
human  figure,  whilst  the  greater  number 
of  them  are  inscribed,  thus  remarkably 
differing  from  the  Irish  and  Scotch  ones. 
It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  orna- 
mented crosses  are  divided  into  compart- 
ments, and  exactly  the  same  arrangement 
is  found  in  the  great  initial  illuminated  let- 
ters of  the  most  elaborate  of  the  Irish  and 
Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  (specimens  of  which 
were  exhibited),  especially  from  the  Gospels 
of  Lindisfarne,  long  preserved  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Durham,  and  the  Gospels  of 
Mac  Regol,  in  the  Rushworth  MSS.  at  the 
Bodleian  Library,  from  which  it  was  quite 
evident  that  both  classes  of  productions 
had  been  executed  under  the  direction  of 
the  same  artists  and  at  the  same  period. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Lindis- 
farne Gospels  w^ere  written  not  later  than 
A.D.  721,  the  importance  of  this  observa- 
tion will  be  evident. 

Some  of  the  ornamental  stones  in  the 
south  of  Wales  are  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  beautiful  character.  Rubbings  of  the 
great  wheel-cross,  and  the  cross  of  Einiaum 
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at  Margam,  the  cross  of  Howelt  at  Llan-  the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  a re- 


twit, St.  Samson’s  cross  at  the  latter 
place,  inscrihed  with  the  historic  names  of 
j St.  Samson,  Iltyd,  Samuel,  and  Ebisar, 
;|  and  the  elaborately  ornamented  cross  of 
Eiudon,  were  exhibited,  as  well  as  of  the 
/!  two  small  stones  at  Penally,  of  which 
figures  are  given,  the  inscription  upon  one 


Incised  Stones  from  Penally,  near  Tenby. 

of  which  is  to  he  read,  hec  est  ceux 
QTJAM  JEDIEICAVIT  MAIL  DOMNC  . . . .,  the 
letters  being  of  the  Hiberno-Saxon  minus- 
cule form.  The  two  kinds  of  ornament 
above  described  will  also  he  here  noticed. 

The  majority  of  the  early  Welsh  stones, 
as  we  have  seen,  bear  Latinized  names,  and 
inscriptions  intended  to  he  in  the  Latin 
language.  Scarcely  a single  instance,  how- 
ever, is  known  of  their  occurrence  otherwise 
than  in  a debased  form.  A few  additional 
instances  of  this  were  given : thus  at  Cefn 
Amwlch,  Anglesea,  we  read,  Senacus 
PeSb  hic  jacit  cum  multitudixem 
EEATEUM,  probably  commemorative  of 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 


ligious  house.  At  Margam  a small  wheel- 
cross  is  inscribed  inominedisumi  ceux 

CEITDI  PEOPAEABIT  GEUTNE  PEG  ANMA 
AHEST,  evidently  to  be  read,  “ In  nomine 
dei  summi  crucem  cristi  preparavit  grutne 
pro  anima  ejus.”  So,  again,  tlie  very 
beautiful  wheel -cross  at  Llantwit,  erected 
by  Howell  for  his  father  Kees,  is  inscribed, 
IN  NOMINE  DI  PATEIS  ET  SPEEETUS 
SANTDI  [SPIEITUS  SANCTi]  ANC  CEUCEM 
HOVELT  PEOPEEABIT  PEG  ANIMA  EES 
PATEES  EUS. 

It  will  he  recollected  that  Mr.  Burgon 
exhibited  a rubbing  of  a single  female 
figure  from  the  Catacombs,  in  which  the 
arms  are  uplifted  and  the  hands  out- 
stretched, an  attitude  which  has  ordi- 
narily been  considered  to  be  that  of  prayer 
in  these  early  monuments.  In  the  Welsh 
stones  we  have  two  or  three  similar  in- 
stances, of  which  rubbings  were  exhibited. 
In  one  of  these  the  figure  is  nearly  of  life 
size,  and  occurs  in  the  grounds  of  Gnoll 
Castle,  near  Neath.  Another,  of  smaller 
size,  accompanied  by  two  Greek  crosses 
and  interlaced  ribbon  ornaments,  has  been 
found  at  Llanfrynach,  near  Brecon. 

The  only  representation  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion with  which  the  Lecturer  was  ac- 
quainted is  found  rudely  delineated  on  a 
stone  at  Llangan,  Glamorganshire.  The 
figure  is  very  distorted  and  grotesque,  and 
similar  to  some  in  Ireland,  having  the 
sponge  and  spear -hearers  at  the  sides  of 
the  cross. 

Of  figures  of  a secular  character,  of 
which  the  crosses  of  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  Scotland  exhibit  so  many  instances, 
there  is  scarcely  a single  instance  in 
Wales.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
the  warrior  ‘hriamail’  at  Llandevailog, 
near  Brecon ; here  a rude  figure  of  the  de- 
ceased is  represented  standing  erect,  each 
hand  holding  a club.  The  stone  is  sur- 
mounted with  a beautifully  ornamented 
Latin  cross,  and  the  sides  with  interlaced 
ribbon  patterns,  the  name  itself,  preceded 
by  a t,  being  inscribed  beneath  the  figure. 
Another  very  interesting  stone  on  Caldy 
Island  bears  a large  ornamented  Latin 
cross  at  the  top,  beneath  which  we  read, 
“Et  Singno  crucis  in  illam  fingsi  rogo 
G 
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omnibus  ammulantibus  ibi  exorent  pro 
anima  Catuoconi.”  The  last-mentioned 
stone,  and  others  indicating  the  doctrine 
of  prayers  for  the  dead,  are  all  written  in 
the  peculiar  Hibero-Saxon  minuscule  cha- 
racters of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries ; 
they  are,  moreover,  confined  to  the  south 
of  Wales.  This  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded 
as  the  only  peculiarity  exhibited  by  these 
stones  as  to  the  religious  doctrines  of  the 
early  Welsh  Christians,  beyond  the  evi- 
dent adoration  of  the  cross  itself,  (of  which 
numerous  instances  occur  in  the  figures  of 
the  sacred  emblem  singly,  sometimes  twice 
or  thrice,  represented  on  the  same  stone,) 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Trinity 
upon  Howelt's  cross  above-mentioned. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
although  the  early  Welsh  Christians 
adopted  the  letters  of  Rome,  as  well  as 
the  Latin  language  itself,  for  the  inscrip- 
tions  on  their  tombstones,  we  find  both 
debased  in  their  character.  The  phrase- 
ology employed  on  the  monuments  is 
unlike  that  of  the  Catacomb  inscriptions, 
the  ornamental  details  of  the  Welsh  stones 
are  nowhere  met  with  in  early  Italian 
remains,  and  the  Christian  doctrines  set 
forth  on  them  are  only  such  as  could  have 
been  learned  from  Rome  at  a period  pre- 
ceding the  mission  of  St.  Augustine.  In 
this  point  of  view  the  stones  of  Wales 
merit  especial  attention,  as  afibrding  un- 
suspected evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
early  history  of  the  British  Church. 

The  Peesident  asked  if  the  inscribed 
stones  which  had  been  exhibited  were 
found  in  any  one  particular  part  of  Wales, 
and  whether  in  churchyards  or  not  ? 

In  reply,  the  Lecturer  stated  that  they 
were  found  in  all  parts  of  Wales,  but 


more  numerously  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North  j that  their  position  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  churchyards,  but  they  were 
scattered  sometimes  in  the  wildest  parts 
of  the  country,  difficult  of  access. 

The  Seotoe  Peoctoe  differed  from  Mr. 
Westwood  as  to  the  dates  of  the  inscrip- 
tions I he  considered  that  the  identification 
from  a mere  resemblance  of  the  name  in- 
scribed to  that  of  an  historical  personage 
rather  hasty,  e.  g.  the  monument  to  Bod- 
voc  was  probably  of  an  earlier  date  to  any 
with  a cross  of  the  kind  found  on  it.  He 
threw  doubts  also  on  the  stone  to  Carau- 
sius,  and  the  name  of  Paulinus  was  so  fre- 
quently repeated  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
identify  from  that  alone.  He  also  asked 
what  the  fathers  of  Hengist  and  Horsa 
could  have  been  doing  in  Scotland  ? The 
Segrams  stone,  he  remarked,  contained  a 
Celtic  word,  Mac,  in  modern  Welsh  it  is 
Map,  which  raises  a suspicion  that  the  in- 
scriber  of  the  stone  was  no  Welshman. 

The  Libeaeian  suggested  that  the  cross 
referred  to  might  have  been  added  at  a 
later  date,  and  mentioned  the  instances 
in  Brittany,  where  the  missionaries  had 
carved  crosses  on  the  Menhirs. 

Peoeessoe  Goldwin  Smith  referred 
to  the  stone  with  the  name  of  Carausius  in- 
scribed upon  it.  If  it  was  a monumental 
inscription  it  could  scarcely  be  that  of  the 
Emperor  Carausius,  who  was  slain,  if  he 
remembered  rightly,  near  London.  He 
also  asked  some  questions  respecting  the 
connection  between  the  workmanship  on 
Irish  and  Welsh  crosses. 

After  some  remarks  from  the  Peesident 
on  the  ornamental  character  of  the  stones, 
the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


Fiest  Meeting,  Teinity  Teem. 

May  22.  The  Rev.  the  Mastee  of  Uniyeesity  College,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Members  of  the  Society : — 

The  Hon.  A.  Legge,  Ch.  Ch.  — R.  S.  Cobbett,  Esq.,  Pembroke  College.  — Ralph 
Blakelock,  Esq.,  Lincoln  College. — Rev.  J.  P.  Tweed,  M.A.,  Exeter  College. — Luke 
Rivington,  Esq.,  Magdalen  College. — J.  T.  Berwick,  Esq.,  Queen’s  College.  v 

Mr.  J.  H Parker  read  a paper  “ On  the  Remains  of  the  City  Walls  and 
Fortifications  of  Oxford,”  which  we  are  obliged  to  defer  until  next  month. 
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Annual  Meeting,  1861. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  June  4,  at 
the  Music  Room,  Holywell,  the  Rev.  the  Mastee  oe  Univeesity 
College,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  room  was  adorned  with  a large  collection  of  fine  architectural  photo- 
graphs, chiefly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  the  Architectural  Photographic 
Association. 

The  President,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  referred  to  the  general  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  Society,  and  then  called  upon  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Le  Strange,  to  read  the 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

“ The  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  eventful  to  the  Society  since  its 
commencement. 

“ In  1859  the  Society  completed  the  21st  year  of  its  existence.  Although 
the  state  of  its  funds  at  that  time,  and  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  still 
held,  seemed  such  as  to  warrant  its  members  in  believing  that  its  strength 
and  vigour  was  in  no  way  impaired,  still  those  who  had  watched  it  from 
its  birth,  through  the  years  of  its  infancy,  till  it  legally  came  of  age,  could 
not  but  feel  anxious  for  its  future  welfare. 

“ The  event,  perhaps,  which  more  than  any  other  hastened  the  crisis 
which  was  then  impending,  was  the  expiration  of  the  lease  of  the  rooms  of 
the  Society,  and  although  during  1859  the  Committee  were  anxious  to 
seize  on  any  opportunity  for  obtaining  a place  of  safety  where  the  valuable 
collection  of  casts,  models,  seals,  brasses,  drawings,  and  books  which, 
during  the  many  years  of  its  existence,  the  Society  had  accumulated,  might 
be  deposited,  still  1860  came  upon  them  before  they  had  been  successful. 
The  University  had,  however,  signified  their  willingness  to  accept  the  collec- 
tion and  prevent  its  being  scattered,  provided  that  they  could  find  amongst 
their  several  buildings  any  room  which  they  could  conveniently  spare. 

“ As  a temporary  place  of  safety,  an  unoccupied  room  over  the  Clarendon 
Building  was  provided,  in  which  the  collection  was  placed,  but  the  room 
was  totally  unfit  for  lectures ; the  library,  from  want  of  space,  was 
rendered  useless ; and  after  the  expenses  on  moving  from  the  old  rooms 
had  been  met,  the  Society  found  itself  in  a most  unenviable  position  as  to 
its  funds. 

“ It  was  exactly  at  this  time  last  year  that  a general  meeting  was  called, 
and  the  state  of  the  Society  freely  canvassed.  There  were  those  present 
who,  surveying  the  past  history  of  the  Society,  considered  that  it  had  done 
its  work,  and  that  the  taste  for  architectural  studies  was  not  sufficiently 
extended  to  support  a Society  of  the  kind.  Various  suggestions  were 
made,  but  eventually  the  one  put  forth  by  the  Committee,  with  some  slight 
modification,  was  adopted. 
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“The  substance  of  the  changes  was,  that  History  should  be  added  to 
Architecture  as  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  that  it  should  hence- 
forth be  called  the  Architectural  and  Historical  Society ; that  the  subscrip- 
tion for  residents  should  be  reduced  to  10s.  instead  of  one  guinea,  the 
sum  previously  paid,  and  that  5s.  should  be  fixed  as  the  sum  to  be  paid  by 
non-resident  members. 

“ The  following  Term  found  the  Society  again  in  working  order,  and  the 
Committee  have  no  slight  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  that  their  ex- 
pectations as  to  the  results  of  those  changes  have  been  fully  realized. 

“ We  have,  during  the  past  year,  held  nine  meetings,  exclusive  of  the 
present  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  and  your  Committee  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  lay  before  you  a short  analysis  of  the  papers  read  and  the  subjects 
discussed  on  those  occasions.  We  may  divide  them  into  two  classes : 
first,  those  which  are  both  Architectural  and  Historical ; and  secondly,  those 
which  are  purely  Historical.  To  subjects  belonging  to  the  first  of  these 
we  have  devoted  seven  of  our  meetings,  and  in  these  we  shall  find  that 
sometimes  it  is  Architecture  and  sometimes  History  which  predominates ; 
of  the  second  class  we  have  had  two  papers. 

“ The  first  meeting  of  the  Society  as  newly  constituted  was  appropriately 
occupied  with  a discussion,  opened  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  ‘ On  the  Con- 
nection of  History  with  Architecture,’  which  shewed  in  a concise  and  clear 
manner  how  the  character  of  each  century  was  stamped  on  its  architecture, 
and  how  much  the  style  of  the  latter  depended  on  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances.  At  the  next  meeting  Mr.  Parker  delivered  a lecture  ‘ On 
the  Comparative  Progress  of  Architecture  in  England  and  France  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  with  especial  reference  to  the  History  of  the  Times,’  in 
which  he  shewed  how  much  closer  a connection  than  is  now  generally 
supposed  existed  at  that  time  between  the  two  countries,  and  how  much 
the  friendly  intercourse  between  the  nations  had  to  do  with  the  almost 
similar  and  simultaneous  development  of  Architecture  on  each  side  of 
the  Channel. 

“At  the  subsequent  meeting  there  were  two  papers  read,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  been  devoted  to  Architectural,  or  rather  to  Antiquarian  research. 
One  (Nov.  28,  I860,)  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Rurgon,  who  offered  some 
interesting  remarks  on  a series  of  rubbings,  suspended  round  the  room, 
which  he  had  made  from  inscriptions  on  the  marble  and  stone  slabs 
covering  the  graves  of  the  early  Christians  in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome. 
The  Lecturer  contended  that  the  custom  of  burying  in  underground  vaults 
was  of  Jewish  origin,  and  was  probably  a national  custom  introduced  at 
Rome  by  the  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity  settled  there.  The  second 
was  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Westwood,  the  Hope  Professor  of  Zoology,  who  ex- 
hibited a valuable  collection  of  rubbings,  which  he  had  made  with  great 
labour  and  perseverance,  from  the  early  Christian  monuments  of  Wales. 
The  subject,  he  said,  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  Mr.  Burgon’s  rubbings 
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from  the  Catacombs,  and  there  were  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
them. 

“ On  Eebruary  19  of  the  present  year,  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  discussed 
‘ Several  Subjects  for  Inquiry  connected  with  the  History  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  Colleges,’  but  the  lecture  was,  in  fact,  a lucid  and  interesting 
summary  of  the  History  of  the  University,  which  he  divided  into  four 
phases,  extending  from  the  traditionary  foundation  by  Alfred  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century. 

“ The  paper  with  which  we  were  favoured  at  our  last  meeting,  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  comprehended  both  the  subjects  which  our  Society  has 
in  view.  He  traced  and  illustrated,  with  several  plans  and  views,  the 
remains  of  the  city  walls  and  fortifications  of  Oxford, —not  only  those  which 
existed  in  the  civil  commotions  under  Stephen,  and  in  the  times  of 
Henry  III.,  but  also  the  earthworks  erected  in  the  times  of  the  Kebellion, 
when  King  Charles  fortified  the  city  against  the  Parliament. 

“ The  last  paper  of  this  class  was  by  the  Librarian,  *'  On  Walter  de  Merton 
as  Chancellor,  Founder  and  Architect who,  he  said,  was  the  first  to  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  the  collegiate  system,  and  to  whom  we  owe  a debt  of 
gratitude,  not  only  for  his  munificence  in  founding  Merton,  but  for  his 
skill  in  architectural  design,  since  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the 
Decorated  style.  The  Lecturer  then  traced  the  principal  incidents  both  of 
De  Merton’s  public  and  private  life,  shewing  how  to  him  and  the  three 
other  Chancellors,  Wykeham,  Waynflete,  and  Wolsey,  Oxford  owes  the 
foundation,  perfection,  and  extension  of  a system  which  has  placed  her 
University  in  the  foremost  rank  among  similar  institutions  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  her  finest  architectural  monuments. 

Of  these  seven  papers  the  first  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  Architecture 
as  well  as  History.  In  the  second,  by  Mr.  Parker,  the  former  predominates. 
Architectural  remains  form  the  basis  of  the  papers  of  Mr.  Burgon  and  Mr. 
Westwood.  Professor  Goldwin  Smith’s,  History  of  the  University  threw 
[ much  light  on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Parker’s  lecture  on  the  Walls  of 
j Oxford  is  illustrated  by  the  remains  which  exist  around  us  ; and,  finally,  the 
I Librarian  brought  before  us  Walter  de  Merton  in  the  character  of  Archi- 
tect as  well  as  of  Chancellor  and  Founder. 

“ On  the  other  hand,  we  have  devoted  two  evenings  to  the  consideration  of 
purely  historical  points.  The  first  paper  of  this  class  read  before  us  was 
by  the  Eev.  W.  Shirley,  ^ On  some  Questions  connected  with  the  Chancel- 
lorship of  Becket,’  in  which  he  shewed  that  we  owe  him  a lasting  debt  of 
gratitude  for  permanent  and  beneficial  traces  left  by  him,  (1)  in  the  office 
of  Chancellor,  (2)  in  the  constitution  of  our  Courts  of  Justice,  (3)  in  the 
character  of  the  Common  Law. 

“ On  the  8th  of  May,  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  offered  before  the  Society 
some  valuable  remarks,  ‘ On  the  Different  Yiews  of  the  Character  of  Cardinal 
Pole,’  shewing  how  the  history  of  those  times  lately  published  by  Mr. 
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Froude  was  likely  to  lead  one  to  form  a false  estimate  of  the  public  and 
private  character  of  that  distinguished  statesman. 

“ While  fully  admitting,  therefore,  that  the  work  of  the  Society  is  now  two- 
fold,— that  it  does  not  give  undivided  attention  to  Architecture,  as  was  for- 
merly the  case,  the  Committee  believe  that  they  have  in  the  main  furthered 
the  interests  of  that  study,  for  which  the  Society  was  originally  founded. 
Architecture  by  itself,  as  a study,  was  not  sufficient  to  sustain  a Society  in 
a position  to  command  general  respect  and  esteem ; and  they  believe  that 
the  uniting  Histor}"  with  that  study  has  been  the  chief  means  of  preserving 
the  Society  from  dissolution.  And  more  than  this,  they  believe  that  at  the 
present  time  the  historical  view  of  the  architecture  of  this  country  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  when  we  meet  with  so  many  instances  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  designs  under  the  idea  that  the  architecture  on  the  Con- 
tinent provides  examples  which  are  entirely  wanting  in  England.  The 
historical  view  will  shew  how  the  architecture  of  the  country  always 
adapted  itself — and  that  with  the  greatest  success — to  the  requirements  of 
the  times ; and  it  is  only  by  paying  close  attention,  not  only  to  medieval 
plans  and  designs,  but  to  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  them,  that  we  can 
hope  so  thoroughly  to  understand  the  national  style  of  this  country  as  to 
regain  for  it  the  love  and  admiration  which  it  once  enjoyed. 

“ Time  was  when  all  architectural  works  going  on  in  the  kingdom  pos- 
sessed so  great  interest  for  the  members  of  this  Society  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  refer  to  them  in  the  Annual  Report.  Bj’  degrees  we  learnt  to 
regal’d  only  those  which  were  in  progress  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood  ; 
and  of  late  years  we  have  paid  little  attention  to  any  work  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  this  city. 

“ Since  our  last  Report  there  is  indeed  little  to  mention,  as  the  space  is 
somewhat  circumscribed,  and  great  works — such  as  Exeter  Chapel,  Balliol 
Chapel,  and  the  xSew  Museum — may  well  precede  a pause.  However,  it  is 
not  entirely  so : a new  library  has  been  built  at  University  College,  to 
receive  the  statues  of  the  great  Lord  Eldon  and  his  brother  Lord  Stowell, 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  College  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  The  building  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Scott,  and  your 
Committee  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  that  College  on  their  choice, 
the  building  possessing  every  advantage,  combined  with  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  design. 

“ Mr.  Scott  has  studied  the  history  of  the  Architecture  of  his  country,  and 
has  mastered  not  only  the  forms,  but  the  principles,  of  medieval  designs 
also  ; and  it  is  from  this  cause,  probably,  that  his  works  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  at  the  present  moment  the  Committee  have  been  told  that  the 
restoration  or  building  of  no  less  than  eleven  cathedrals  are  entrusted  to 
his  sole  charge. 

“ Of  the  new  church  in  St.  Giles’s  your  Committee  could  not  approve  when 
the  designs  were  laid  before  them.  They  reserve  a final  judgment  till  the 
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work  is  finished  ; but  as  far  as  it  has  gone  the  building  appears  decidedly 
otherwise  than  English  in  character  ; and  against  the  introduction  of  foreign 
details  for  the  sake  of  novelty,  instead  of  carefully  developing  the  styles 
which  we  have  so  exquisitely  represented  in  our  own  country,  this  Society 
has  constantly  protested. 

“ The  introduction  of  a new  painted  window  into  the  cathedral  of  Christ 
Church  has  called  forth  several  remarks.  As  to  the  details  of  the  design, 
all  will  agree,  probably,  that  it  merits  great  praise  ; but  as  a whole,  consider- 
ing its  position,  and  the  nature  of  the  material  with  which  the  artist  has  had 
to  deal,  exceptions  may  fairly  be  taken  to  a general  verdict  in  its  favour. 

“To  return  to  matters  connected  more  directly  with  our  own  Society. 

“ Among  the  officers  but  few  changes  have  been  made.  Our  President, 
Treasurer,  and  Librarian  continue  the  same  as  last  year.  Mr.  E.  S.  Grindle, 
of  Queen’s  College,  one  of  your  Secretaries,  was,  we  regret  to  state,  com- 
pelled to  resign  on  account  of  his  health  ; and  Mr.  H.  W.  Challis,  of 
Merton  College,  has  been  elected  in  his  room.  Eive  of  the  late  Committee 
retired  in  regular  rotation,  and  the  following  gentlemen  have  succeeded 
them ; — 

The  Kev.  P.  G.  Medd,  M.A.,  of  University  College, — The  Rev.  W.  W.  Shirley,  M.A., 
of  Wadham  College, — The  Rev.  the  Rector  of  Lincoln  College, — E.  W.  Urquhart,  Esq., 
of  Balliol  College, — and  W.  J.  Gunther,  Esq.,  of  Queen’s  College. 

“The  Committee  cannot  close  their  Report  without  congratulating  the 
Society  on  the  very  large  number  of  new  and  influential  names  which  they 
have  been  able  to  add  to  their  list  during  the  past  year.  It  is  in  great 
measure  owing  to  this  fact  that  we  were  able  last  Term  to  issue  with  our 
Report  such  a satisfactory  balance-sheet  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of 
the  year.  Our  accounts,  including  our  liabilities,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  October  Term,  shewed  a deficit  of  more  than  £50.  We  had,  there- 
fore, great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  shew  last  Term  that  by  donations 
from  former  members,  by  renewed  subscriptions  from  life-members,  and 
the  payment  of  several  arrears,  in  addition  to  the  subscriptions  received 
from  new  members, — of  whom  upwards  of  fifty  have  been  added  to  our  list 
in  the  course  of  the  year,— -the  whole  of  our  liabilities  have  been  met, 
leaving  a fair  balance  in  hand.  Our  expenses  have  been  considerably 
reduced  by  the  kindness  of  the  Curator  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  in 
permitting  us  to  hold  our  meetings  there ; and  should  such  permission  be 
continued  to  us,  and  the  amount  of  subscriptions  keep  up  to  their  present 
average,  we  shall  hope  to  have  funds  in  hand,  and  be  able  further  to 
extend  the  influence  of  the  Society,  whether  by  more  frequent  meetings  or 
by  further  enlargement  of  the  Reports  of  our  proceedings.” 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  moved  before  them.  Not  the  least  encouraging 
by  the  Master  of  Balliol  College,  subject  referred  to  in  the  Report,  was 
He  said  that  he  sincerely  congratulated  that  which  related  to  the  state  of  their 
the  Society  upon  the  very  satisfactory  funds.  The  prosperity  of  every  Society 
statement  which  the  Committee  had  laid  depended  very  materially  upon  the  state 
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of  its  finances,  and  it  was  therefore  with 
much  pleasure  that  he  heard  so  great 
an  improvement  had  taken  place  in  that 
department  during  the  past  year.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  during  the  year  the  So- 
ciety had  to  a certain  extent  changed  its 
ground  of  operation,  but  the  transition 
from  Architecture  to  History  was  an  easy 
one, — indeed  a natural  one ; and  he  con- 
gratulated the  Society  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  able  to  combine 
both.  It  had  been  said  that  Architec- 
tural Societies  had  done  their  work,  and 
there  was  nothing  left  for  them  to  do ; he 
did  not  think,  however,  this  was  the  case. 
He  was  anxious  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
immense  amount  of  good  which  these  so- 
cieties had  accomplished  throughout  the 
kingdom  during  the  last  twenty  years; 
but  he  also  thought  that  there  was  still 
much  to  be  done.  He  thought,  too,  that 
combining  historical  with  their  architec- 
tural studies  would  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  work  of  the  Society.  He  would 
refer  especially  to  one  field  of  work  which 
he  thought  was  still  open:  hitherto  the 
efforts  of  the  Architectural  Societies  had 
been  directed  towards  the  improvement  of 
ecclesiastical  buildings  only;  he  thought 
they  might  do  much  by  turning  their  at- 
tention to  domestic  buildings,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  time  would  soon  arrive 
when  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  hear 
nonsense  talked  on  the  subject  of  do- 
mestic architecture,  as  it  is  now  almost 
impossible,  thanks  to  these  societies,  to 
hear  nonsense  talked  by  educated  men 
about  church  architecture. 

Peopessor  Stanley  then  rose,  and  ex- 
pressed the  gratification  which  he  felt  in 
seconding  the  Peport.  He  was  sorry  his 
numerous  duties  had  prevented  him  from 
giving  that  time  and  attention  to  the  So- 
ciety which  he  would  wish  to  have  done ; 
but  he  hoped  next  Term  to  be  able  to  be 
more  often  present  at  their  meetings. 

The  President  then  made  some  re- 
marks upon  the  plan  which  the  state  of 
their  funds  had  permitted  them  to  adopt, 
namely,  the  issue,  at  the  end  of  each 
Term,  of  a Report  of  their  proceedings. 
He  also  drew  attention  to  the  great  debt 
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of  gratitude  which  they  owed  to  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Curator  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  for  permitting  them  to  hold 
meetings  in  that  building. 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  then 
unanimously  carried. 

The  President  said  he  had  next  to  call 
upon  Peoeessoe  Goldwin  Smith  for  his 
lecture  upon  “ Some  Points  connected  with 
the  History  of  Ireland.” 

The  Lecturer  touched  first  on  the  phy- 
sical character  of  Ireland,  its  physical  re- 
lations to  Great  Britain,  and  the  influence 
of  these  circumstances  on  its  history.  He 
then  proceeded  to  treat  of  some  points 
connected  with  the  state  and  character- 
istics of  Irish  civilization  previous  to  the 
Conquest,  to  describe  the  early  manifes- 
tations of  the  national  character  in  various 
departments,  and  to  trace  the  connexion 
between  its  primitive  peculiarities  and 
those  which  it  exhibits  in  the  present  day, 
shewing,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry, 
that,  upon  a just  view  of  history,  great 
allowance  must  be  made  for  some  of  the 
reputed  vices  and  infirmities  of  the  people. 
He  next  described  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  Conquest,  the  Conquest  itself, 
the  causes  which  occasioned  its  incom- 
pleteness, and  the  evils  of  which  its  in- 
completeness was  the  source.  The  subse- 
quent course  of  Irish  history,  political  and 
ecclesiastical,  was  then  followed  through 
the  period  of  the  early  Pale,  the  Tudor 
and  Stuart  era,  the  great  rebellion  of 
1641,  the  civil  war  in  the  time  of  James 
the  Second,  and  the  concluding  rebellion 
of  1798,  down  to  the  Union  and  the  pass- 
ing of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Pro- 
fessor for  his  interesting  lecture.  Owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  the 
lecture  was  concluded,  there  was  little 
time  for  calling  attention  to  the  beautiful 
collection  of  photographs.  A vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Architectural  Photographic  Asso- 
ciation for  their  kindness  having  been 
passed,  the  meeting  was  brought  to  a 
close. 

Several  persons,  however,  remained  for 
some  time  afterwards  to  inspect  the 
photographs. 
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June  7.  Loed  Talbot  de  Malahide, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  formation  of  distinct  classified  col- 
lections, at  the  meetings  of  the  Institute 
in  alternate  months,  for  the  special  illus- 
tration of  some  interesting  subject  of  in- 
vestigation connected  with  ancient  arts 
and  manners,  has  greatly  contributed  to 
the  gratification  of  the  numerous  visitors 
by  whom  these  collections  have  been 
viewed.  On  the  present  occasion,  being 
the  fourth  of  these  special  exhibitions 
formed  during  this  year,  the  subject  pro- 
posed was  the  exemplification  of  Glyptic 
Art,  and  a very  rich  display  of  cameos  and 
intaglios,  of  antique  and  cinque  cento 
work,  with  some  choice  specimens  of  later 
times,  such  as  the  fine  productions  of 
Pistrucci  or  other  modern  artists,  was 
brought  together.  Lord  Talbot,  in  open- 
ing the  proceedings,  offered  some  observa- 
tions on  the  great  value  of  the  relics  of 
glyptic  art  in  connexion  with  many  de- 
partments of  archseological  enquiry 
their  importance  as  evidence  regarding 
the  history  of  the  arts,  and  also  the  man- 
ners, religion,  and  history  of  antiquity, 
had  possibly  never  been  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated, owing  to  the  want  of  facilities 
of  access  to  any  extensive  series  of  gems ; 
even  at  the  British  Museum  the  precious 
glyptic  collections  there  preserved  were 
only  available  under  very  special  restric- 
tions, for  any  purpose  of  public  instruction. 
On  the  present  occasion  a collection  un- 
equalled probably  in  extent  and  value  was 
for  the  first  time  placed  before  the  archse- 
logist  through  the  liberality  of  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  most  precious  gems  preserved 
in  this  country.  During  the  last  session, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  with  most 
gratifying  kindness  proposed,  in  the  event 
of  any  series  of  glyptic  art  being  formed, 
to  entrust  to  the  Institute  the  Arundel 
and  the  Bessborough  collections,  now  pre- 
served at  Blenheim  Palace.  His  Grace’s 
generous  example  had  been  followed  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had  not 
only  sent  for  exhibition  the  large  collec- 
tion which  for  some  time  had  been  shewn 
at  the  Kensington  Museum,  but  had  also 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 


permitted  the  precious  jewels  to  be  exhi- 
bited prepared  for  the  Countess  Granville 
on  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
with  other  noble  and  tasteful  possessors  of 
antique  gtms,  had,  moreover,  enriched 
this  unique  exemplification  of  ancient  art. 

Previously,  however,  to  entering  upon 
the  special  subject  of  the  evening.  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malahide  invited  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Petit,  who  had  recently  returned  from  a 
continental  tour  in  quest  of  certain  re- 
markable architectural  examples  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  to  give  the  results  of  his 
investigations,  illustrated  by  his  admirable 
drawings  displayed  on  this  occasion.  Mr. 
Petit  then  gave  a discourse  replete  with 
interesting  details  regarding  churches  of 
circular  form,  of  which  a few  remarkable 
specimens  exist  in  this  country.  He  ad- 
verted to  the  occurrence  of  this  form’  of 
structure  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Chris- 
tian architecture,  sometimes  attached  to 
large  churches,  as  at  Aix  in  Provence,  and 
at  Erejus,  and  used  as  baptisteries ; some- 
times insulated,  as  S.  Costunza  at  Rome  ; 
in  some  cases,  as  in  England,  wholly  in- 
dependent. Almost  every  continental 
specimen  is  supposed  by  popular  tradition 
to  have  been  a Pagan  temple.  Mr.  Petit 
explained  the  different  types  of  these  pic- 
turesque and  interesting  structures,  more 
or  less  complicated  in  plan,  and  described 
the  examples  shewn  in  the  series  of 
drawings  exhibited,  namely,  the  curious 
churches  at  Altenfurt,  Grasse  in  Provence, 
Albenga,  Montmajour,  Peyrolles,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  Mmeguen.  He  referred  to 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Fergusson  in  elu- 
cidation of  the  curious  questions  connected 
with  the  ecclesiastical  examples  of  this 
class,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are 
known  to  the  architectural  student  through 
the  useful  Handbook  produced  by  Mr. 
Murray. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Petit’s  interesting 
lecture,  which  will  appear  in  the  forth- 
coming Journal  of  the  Institute,  the  sub- 
ject of  glyptic  art,  selected  for  especial 
consideration  on  the  occasion,  was  brought 
before  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Edmund  Water- 
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ton,  F.S.A.,  who  proceeded  to  give  an  able 
dissertation  on  the  attractive  section  of  an- 
cient and  mediaeval  art,  to  which  the  ex- 
quisite dactyliotJieca,  formed  by  him  with 
great  taste  and  judgment,  has  of  late 
greatly  contributed  to  draw  the  attention 
of  antiquaries.  Mr.  Waterton  alluded  par- 
ticularly to  the  value  of  glyptic  art  as  pre- 
senting probably  the  greatest  perfection 
of  execution,  and  illustrative  in  an  eminent 
degree  of  the  history  and  artistic  genius 
of  ancient  titnes.  The  claims  and  interest 
of  the  subject,  he  observed,  had  been  well 
set  forth  by  a recent  writer,  Mr.  King, 
whose  beautiful  work  on  ancient  gems  is 
full  of  interesting  research  and  valuable 
information  relating  to  the  diminutive 
masterpieces  of  antique  skill,  which  have 
preserved  in  durable  characters  the  images 
and  attributes  of  ancient  mythology,  and 
the  features,  conditions,  and  actions  of  the 
most  illustrious  persons  in  all  times.  In- 
deed. from  the  evidence  which  gems  pre- 
sent in  so  attractive  a form,  history, 
mythology,  and  allegory  have  derived 
verifications  and  elucidations  of  the  great- 
est value,  which  have  been  faithfully  and 
expressively  recorded  upon  the  imperish- 
able gem,  whilst  the  greater  works  of  the 
sculptor,  the  architect,  and  the  painter 
have  been  swept  into  oblivion.  Mr. Water- 
ton  adverted  to  the  principal  collections 
of  gems,  from  the  dactyliothecce  of  Mithri- 
dates,  Julius  Csesar,  and  Marcellus  the 
appreciation  of  such  treasures  in  mediaeval 
times,  as  instanced  by  the  collections  of 
Petrarch,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  some 
of  the  most  eminent  patrons  of  art  and 
literature  in  the  middle  ages.  The  en- 
graving of  gems  presents  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  in  the  history  of  the 
revival  of  the  arts  in  Italy ; the  taste 
rapidly  spread,  and  was  extended  to  our 
country,  as  shewn  by  the  tasteful  col- 
lection formed  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which  the 
Society,  through  the  liberality  of  its  noble 
possessor,  had  now  the  gratification  to 
contemplate.  Another  of  the  richest  pri- 
vate cabinets  of  that  early  period,  formed 
by  a wealthy  patrician  of  Nuremburg,  and 
known  as  the  Praun  Collection,  was  also 
brought  before  the  Institute  by  the  kind- 
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ness  of  the  present  possessor,  the  Rev.  G, 
Rhodes. 

Mr.  Waterton  proceeded  to  give  a 
sketch  of  the  history  and  progress  of  the 
art  among  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians, 
Etruscans,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and 
pointed  out  examples  in  the  extensive 
series  which  the  archaeologist  had  now  the 
advantage  of  examining,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  numerous  collectors,  who  had 
favourably  recognised  the  value  of  such 
serial  exhibitions  as  the  Institute  had 
proposed  to  form  for  the  gratification  of 
their  friends.  Of  every  class  and  period 
the  rich  assemblage  of  gems  now  brought 
together  presented  examples  in  great  per- 
fection. The  glyptic  art  was  revived  in  a 
remarkable  degree  in  Italy  as  early  as  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  was  liberally  en- 
couraged by  the  Medici,  and  other  distin- 
guished promoters  of  the  arts  of  design. 
The  works  of  the  eminent  masters  of  a 
later  period  were  not  unknown  in  Eng- 
land j portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  attri- 
buted to  the  inimitable  Vicentino,  occur 
in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor,  and 
also  among  the  gems  exhibited  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  Artists  of  no  slight 
note  occur  in  later  times,  and  our  own 
country  has  produced  some  worthy  of 
mention,  although  surpassed  by  the  ac- 
complished maestri  of  Italy.  The  revival 
of  a higher  style  of  artistic  taste  and  skill, 
not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  that  of 
the  best  periods,  may  be  anticipated,  Mr. 
Waterton  observed,  from  the  efforts  of  his 
gifted  friend,  Luigi  Saulini,  whose  pro- 
ductions are  of  the  highest  promise.  Mr. 
Waterton  concluded  his  interesting  re- 
marks by  pointing  out  the  rarest  and 
most  characteristic  specimens  in  the  series 
displayed  with  a degree  of  liberality  un- 
precedented on  any  former  occasion. 

Lord  Talbot  expressed  his  high  sense  of 
the  favour  and  generous  confidence  shewn 
toward  the  Institute  by  the  noble  pos- 
sessors of  the  treasures  now  entrusted  to 
them.  The  collection,  more  especially, 
preserved  at  Blenheim  Palace,  and  which 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  might  justly 
regard  as  one  of  the  most  precious  pos- 
sessions of  his  stately  inheritance,  must 
be  regarded  with  singular  interest,  as  a 
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monument  of  the  taste  and  discernment 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  patrons 
of  art  in  our  country,  the  great  Earl  of 
Arundel.  Lord  Talbot  proposed  an  appro- 
priate expression  of  thanks  to  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  and  the  other  generous 
exhibitors  on  this  occasion. 

Among  the  precious  gems  exhibited, 
the  celebrated  Praun  collection,  subse- 
quently in  possession  of  Madame  Mertens, 
SchaflFhausen,  occupied  a foremost  position, 
as  exemplifying  the  characteristic  types 
of  ancient  art,  the  works  of  the  most 
eminent  artists  of  antiquity.  It  has  been 
augmented  with  great  judgment,  by  the 
present  possessor,  Mr.  Rhodes,  whose  cabi- 
net contains  nearly  4,000  gems.  A small 
collection  of  choice  antique  examples  was 
sent  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton ; also  two 
precious  jewels,  the  crystal  cross  found  in 
the  tomb  of  the  sister  of  Richard  Coeur- 
de-Lion,  Joan,  wife  of  William  II.,  King 
of  Sicily;  and  a gorgeous  pendant  jewel 
set  with  diamonds,  enclosing  a portrait  of 
James  I.,  by  Hilliard,  one  of  his  finest 
works.  Numerous  other  valuable  gems 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Bale,  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  Monsieur  Fould,  Signor 
Castellani,  Sir  John  Boileau,  Bart.,  Mr. 
Octavius  Morgan,  M.P.,  Mr.  Henderson, 
Messrs.  Hunt  and  Roskell,  Mr.  Stuart, 
Mr.  Garrard,  Mr.  Robinson,  the  Rev.  J. 
Beck,  Mr.  Carruthers,  and  other  col- 
lectors. 

The  exhibition  continued  open  to  the 
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members,  and  friends  invited  by  them, 
until  Wednesday,  June  12,  and  nearly 
5,000  visitors  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  inspecting  so  remarkable 
a collection.  On  the  evening  of  June  8, 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort,  with  Prince 
Louis  of  Hesse,  attended  by  Lieut-Col. 
the  Hon.  D.  de  Ros,  honoured  the  Insti- 
tute with  a visit,  and  was  pleased  to  sig- 
nify the  desire  that  certain  precious  gems 
in  possession  of  her  Majesty,  at  Windsor 
Castle,  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Insti- 
tute, of  which  H.R.H.  is  the  Patron. 
This  highly  valuable  accession  to  the  col- 
lection was  accordingly  displayed  during 
the  three  last  days  of  the  exhibition.  It 
consisted  of  nearly  three  hundred  gems, 
amongst  which  is  a very  large  and  re- 
markable Roman  cameo,  probably  of  Con- 
stantine the  Younger.  Of  cinque  cento 
productions  the  cameo  portraits  of  Henry 
VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
Philip  II.,  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and 
other  fine  works,  which  may  be  attributed 
to  Vicentino,  or  Coldore,  attracted  much 
attention. 

At  the  ensuing  meeting,  on  July  5, 
a discourse  on  Ancient  Goldsmith’s  Work, 
from  the  earliest  periods,  will  be  delivered 
by  Signor  Castellani,  of  Rome,  who  has 
recently  read  a memoir  of  great  interest 
on  tliat  subject  before  the  Institute  of 
France. 
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May  22.  T.  J.  Pettigeew,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  John  James,  M.A.,  of  Aving- 
ton  Rectory,  Berkshire,  was  elected  an 
Associate. 

Dr.  Palmer,  of  Newbury,  made  a com- 
munication relative  to  the  discovery  of 
a Roman  villa  at  Stanmore  Farm,  near 
East  Ilsley,  Berks,  and  transmitted  the  an- 
tiquities thence  obtained.  They  were  found 
accidentally  by  some  labourers  digging 
chalk,  by  the  fall  of  the  superincumbent 
soil  displaying  portions  of  broken  pottery. 
A portion  of  wall  7 ft.  in  length,  built  of 
large  flint  stones  well  cemented  together, 


was  also  brought  into  view,  and  a careful 
search  (of  which  the  particulars  were  de- 
tailed) produced  a portion  of  bronze  re- 
sembling a stylus,  some  bits  of  iron,  and 
some  nails.  The  principal  object  is  a vase 
5f  inches  in  height,  with  an  open-work 
design  of  some  elegance  and  only  found  in 
the  pottery  obtained  from  the  Rhine,  which 
is  directed  to  be  engraved.  There  were 
various  tiles  for  roofing  and  other  purposes, 
a bronze  spear-head  of  good  form,  and  an 
iron  arrow-head  with  a hole  in  the  centre. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bell,  of  Scarborough,  gave 
information  of  the  discovery  of  a large 
dolium  or  amphora,  fished  up  in  the  trawl- 
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ing-net  of  the  smack  Vigilant”  of  Hull, 
at  the  hack  of  the  Goodwin  Sands.  It  was 
covered  with  sea- weed,  oyster  and  mussel 
shells,  and  a coating  of  corallines,  the 
greater  part  of  which  has  been  removed. 
It  is  5 ft.  9 in.  high,  and  2 ft.  6 in.  in 
circumference,  and  capable  of  holding 
sixteen  gallons.  The  bottom  is  round, 
and  it  has  two  handles. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Eidgway  exhibited  a 
French  casting  in  brass,  representing  a 
crucifixion,  but  of  whom  is  uncertain. 
The  figure  is  bound  to  a knotted  cross 
with  cords,  is  bearded  and  nearly  nude. 
He  is  surrounded  by  a group  of  male  and 
female  figures  clothed  in  Asiatic  garb. 
Mr.  Ridgway  also  exhibited  a beautiful 
carving  in  wood  of  the  Crucifixion  of 
the  Saviour,  executed  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Mr.  Syer  Cuming  exhibited  an  interest- 
ing disc,  a fac-simile,  in  gutta  percha,  of 
the  brazen  field  of  a Limoges  enamel  of  the 
twelfth  century,  discovered  at  Thornholm 
in  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  John  Moore,  of  West  Coker  in  Somer- 
setshire, forwarded  the  results  of  a digging 
made  by  some  labourers  in  a field,  by  which 
an  ancient  British  interment  was  brought 
to  light  in  April  last.  Ashes,  charcoal, 
and  a variety  of  comminuted  bones,  consti- 
tuting a large  mass,  all  pronounced  by  Mr. 
and  Dr.  W.  V.  Pettigrew  to  be  human, 
and  not  having  been  burnt ; portions  of 
rude,  unbaked  pottery,  flint  arrow-heads, 
and  celts  were  also  found,  rendering  the 
difcovery  one  of  interest,  and  worthy  of 
being  printed  in  the  Journal. 

Mr.  John  Barrow,  F.R.S.,  exhibited  the 
drawing  of  a stone  known  as  the  Fardle 
Stone,  which  it  was  said  is  to  be  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  formed  a sup- 
port for  the  ring  post  of  a shed  in  the 
court-yard  of  Fardle  Manor-house,  near 
Ivy  Bridge,  South  Devon.  It  is  4 ft.  high 
and  more  than  6 in.  thick,  and  has  upon 
it  characters  not  easily  read.  It  was  re- 
ferred for  particular  examination. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  occu- 
pied in  the  reading  of  a paper  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ridgway,  g'ving  an  account  of  Caver- 
sham  in  Oxfordshire,  and  correcting  some 
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errors  published  by  topographers  of  this 
locality.  The  paper  will  be  printed. 

June  12.  T.  J.  Pettigeew,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

George  Goldsmith,  Esq.,  of  Belgrave- 
road,  Joseph  George,  Esq.,  of  Goldsmiths’ 
Hall,  and  Alfred  George  Sharp,  Esq.,  of 
VVestbourne-park- villas,  were  elected  As- 
sociates. 

Presents  were  received  from  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  the  Archaeological  In- 
stitute, &c. 

Mr.  Bateman,  of  Golgrave,  sent  a draw- 
ing of  a bronze  sword  and  the  supposed 
ornament  from  its  scabbard,  found,  to- 
gether with  another  sword  and  some  hu- 
man bones,  at  Ebberston  in  Yorkshire. 
Mr.  Bateman  stated  it  to  differ  from  all 
other  specimens  in  his  museum,  and  re- 
ferred it  to  the  most  recent  bronze  period. 
In  regard  to  the  scabbard  ornament, 
Mr.  Cuming  stated  that  only  one  perfect 
scabbard  of  a bronze  sword  is  known,  and 
that  is  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum : se- 
veral portions  presumed  to  be  the  metal 
mountings,  ferule,  &c.,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Ireland.  Of  ferules,  three  dis- 
tinct types  are  distinguished,  and  Mr. 
Bateman’s  belongs  to  one  of  these.  It  is 
the  only  instance  discovered  in  England. 

Mr.  Cuming  exhibited  a portion  of  an 
olla,  found  at  Colchester,  resembling  in 
pattern  and  texture  that  exhibited  from 
Berkshire  at  the  former  meeting.  It  is 
of  flue  terra-cotta,  almost  equal  to  the 
Samian  ware,  and  is  a product  from  the 
potteries  of  the  Rhine. 

Mr.  Schultye  exhibited  eleven  Hunga- 
rian and  Polish  silver  coins,  the  earliest 
being  of  the  fourteenth  century.  They 
were  used  for  ornaments,  having  a loop 
for  suspension. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Forman  exhibited  a fine 
collection,  of  knives  and  forks  of  Italian, 
French,  German,  and  English  manufac- 
ture, the  handles  of  which  were  variously 
enamelled,  and  some  with  fine  carvings  of 
ivory.  He  also  exhibited  an  ivory  carving 
of  the  eleventh  century,  apparently  repre- 
senting King  Saul,  attended  by  his  cup- 
bearer, whilst  David,  accompanied  by  an 
attendant,  is  playing  before  him  on  a 
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harp.  Mr.  Forman  also  produced  several 
other  interesting  antiquities  referred  for 
future  description,  together  with  three 
large  specimens  of  illuminations  which 
had  belonged  to  a work  of  St.  Augustine, 
(probably  a French  translation  of  the  Be 
Civitate  Bei).  The  drawings  in  gold  and 
colours  were  of  the  most  exquisite  descrip- 
tion, and  worthy  of  particular  detail. 

Dr.  Kendrick  sent  various  antiquities 
found  at  Wilderspool,  the  presumed  site 
of  Condate,  They  consisted  of  many  spe- 
cimens of  pottery,  several  of  Samian  ware, 
a mortarium,  &c.,  iron  nails,  perforated 
tile,  and,  of  a late  period,  a fine  hunting- 
knife,  with  carved  handle  illustrative  of 
the  chase.  There  were  also  two  gutta 
percha  impressions  from  the  ivory  hacks 
of  mirrors  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  The 
largest  specimen  represented  an  incident 
in  the  siege  of  the  Chateau  d’ Amour.  A 
glaive  or  scythe  blade  was  also  exhibited, 
found  in  Lincolnshire. 

Dr.  Wilkins  exhibited  an  ancient  Bri- 
tish coin  found  in  the  Isle  of  Purheck.  It 
appears  to  he  a new  type,  and  will  he 
figured. 

Mr.  Bell  sent  a drawing  of  the  large 
dolium  or  amphora,  capajble  of  holding 
sixteen  gallons,  fished  up  at  the  Goodwin 
Sands. 

Mr.  C.  Ainslie  exhibited  some  large 


specimens  of  pottery  bearing  the  names 
of  the  potters,  found  upon  excavating  be- 
hind the  Guildhall. 

Mr.  Dundas  exhibited  a Mohammedan 
pendant  of  silver,  with  bright  flowers  on 
a niello  field.  It  held  a compass  to  mark 
the  direction  to  Mecca.  It  had  also  held 
a relic. 

Mr.  E.  Roberts  exhibited  a presumed 
autograph  of  Shakespeare,  found  in  a book 
belonging  to  Mr.  Hird. 

Mr.  T.  Wright  exhibited  a curious  bronze 
instrument  just  found  at  Wroxeter.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  a saw,  but  is  the 
segment  of  a circle  entirely  new  to  anti- 
quaries, and  the  general  opinion  in  regard 
to  it  was  that  it  had  been  used  as  a 
currycomb  or  scraper. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kell  sent  a large  collec- 
tion of  tiles  found  at  Kebley  Abbey,  toge- 
ther with  photographs  by  Mr.  Addison  of 
the  parts  recently  excavated  j hut  as  these 
operations  are  being  continued,  the  read- 
ing of  Mr.  KelFs  paper  was  deferred  until 
they  should  be  completed. 

The  Chairman  adjourned  the  meeting 
over  until  November,  and  announced  that 
the  Congress  in  Devonshire  would  assem- 
ble in  Exeter  on  the  19th  of  August,  and 
would  he  presided  over  by  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  Bart.,  C,B.,  M.P.,  &c.  The 
programme  is  nearly  completed. 
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May  23.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ennis- 
killen, Lieut.-Gen.  Fox,  and  the  Rev.  C. 
T.  Weatherley,  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  Sim  of  Edinburgh  communicated 
some  remarks  on  “ the  Lee  Penny,”  which 
is  well  known  as  being  “the  Talisman” 
from  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  took  the 
title  of  one  of  his  novels.  It  consists  of  a 
stone  of  a dark-red  colour,  triangular  in 
shape,  and  inserted  into  a silver  coin. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  tradition 
which  assigns  this  talisman  to  the  days  of 
the  Crusades,  the  coin  of  which  the  setting 
is  formed  appears  to  he  a groat  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  of  the  London  mint. 

Dr.  Friedlander  of  Berlin  communi- 


cated an  account  of  a coin  of  Helike,  the 
ancient  Ionic  capital  of  Achaia.  It  is  of 
brass,  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  head  of 
Poseidon,  possibly  Helikonios,  encircled 
by  waves,  and  on  the  reverse  a trident 
between  two  dolphins,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a laurel-wreath.  The  legend 
on  the  obverse  is  eaik.  This  is  the  first 
coin  that  has  been  attributed  to  Helike, 
which  town  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake B.c.  373,  the  coin  having  been 
struck  probably  hut  a short  time  before 
that  event. 

Mr.  Webster  communicated  a paper  on 
some  unpublished  Roman  coins,  including 
coins  of  Vespasian,  Domitian,  Hadrian, 
Carus,  Carious,  and  other  emperors,  the 
most  remarkable  being  a medallion  of 
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Antoninus  Pius  in  bronze,  with  Sylvanus 
standing  beneath  a tree  on  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Madden  gave  an  account  of  “ an 
aureus  of  Licinius  the  First,”  lately 
brought  from  the  East  by  Mr.  George 
Macleay,  and  of  extreme  rarity,  but  one 
other  being  known,  which  is  in  the  Vienna 
collection.  It  bears  on  the  obverse  the 
full-faced  bust  of  Licinius  the  First,  with 
the  legend  licinivs  avg  ob  dv  filii  svi  ; 
and  on  the  reverse,  Jupiter  seated  on  an 
estrade,  inscribed  sic  x.  sic  xx.,  with  the 
legend  lovi  cons,  licini  avg.  The  ex- 
ergual  mark  s.m.an.e  shews  it  to  have 
been  coined  at  Antioch.  The  British  Mu- 
seum possesses  the  full-faced  aureus  of 
Licinius  the  Second,  with  the  same  re- 
verse, excepting  the  exergual  letters,  which 
designate  the  mint  ofNicomedia.  The  let- 
ters OB  D V have  been  variously  explained, 
as  “ OB  Decennalia  Vota,”  “ OB  Duplicem 
Victoriam,”  &c.,  but  none  of  these  expla- 
nations are  satisfactory.  M.  de  Salis  sug- 
gests OB  Diem  V.  (Quintum  scilicet  Nata- 
lem)  as  a more  probable  interpretation. 

Mr.  Bergne  communicated  an  account 
of  a hoard  of  coins  recently  discovered  at 
Hounslow.  They  are  all  groats  with  one 
exception,  a half -groat  of  the  London 
mint  of  Edward  IV.  The  total  number 
of  pieces  found  was  376,  of  which  86  are 
coins  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. The  remainder  are  English,  and 
may  be  thus  arranged : — 


Henry  V.  or  VI.  . 

Calais  Mint 

. 2 

Edward  IV.’s  2nd  coinage 

London  . 

. 182 

York 

. 32 

>>  i>  i>  i> 

Bristol 

. 4 

f>  tf  93  99 

Norwich  . 

. 3 

99  99  99  99  • 

Coventry  . 

. 1 

99  99  99  *9  * 

Dublin 

. 1 

„ „ 1 groat  . 

London  . 

. 1 

Eichard  III.  . 

99  • 

. 19 

Henry  VII. ’s  1st  coinage'. 

Open  crown 

. 12 

2nd  coinage  Arched  crown  . 33 


Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy  (1466— 
1477) 86 

376 

The  coins  are  much  oxidized,  and  pre- 
sent no  features  of  novelty,  but  the  hoard 
is  of  interest  as  proving  the  correctness  of 
the  attribution  of  the  coins  of  Henry  with 
the  open  crown  to  Henry  VII.,  and  shew- 
ing the  relative  proportions  of  the  issues 


of  the  different  mints  in  circulation  at  one 
time.  It  is  also  curious  to  observe  how 
quickly  the  English  coinage  at  that  time 
disappeared  from  circulation,  as,  setting 
aside  the  two  Calais  groats,  none  of  the 
coins  are  earlier  than  1464,  or  later  than 
1502.  It  is  in  fact  probable  that  the 
latest  of  the  coins  are  several  years  earlier 
than  that  date,  as  but  one  mint  mark  is  to 
be  found  upon  them. 

Mr.  Evans  read  a paper  on  a legionary 
coin  of  Carausius,  in  which  he  shewed  that 
the  legend  on  the  coin  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Warren  of  Ixworth®  must  have  been  in  all 
probability  leg  i.  min.,  Legio  Prima  Mi- 
nervia.  In  proof  of  this  he  referred  to 
Roach  Smith’s  Collect.  Antiqua,  vol.  iv. 
pi.  XXX.  5,  and  vol.  v.  pi.  xvii.  8 ; the 
latter  being  a coin  in  the  late  Mr.  Rolfe’s 
collection,  which  has  now  passed  into  Mr. 
Evans’s  hands.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
ram  was  assumed  as  the  symbol  of  this 
first  Minervian  legion,  because  the  con- 
stellation Aries  was  sacred  to  Minerva,  and 
was  also  the  first  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
as  this  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  legions. 
It  was  the  custom  among  the  Romans  to 
have  several  legions,  each  known  by  the 
same  number,  but  distinguished  by  dif- 
ferent appellations.  Of  the  first  legion 
there  were  the  Macriana,  the  Adjutrix, 
the  Augusta,  and  the  Italica,  beside  the 
Minervia.  This  latter  was  first  constituted 
by  Domitian  in  Lower  Germany,  and  ap- 
pears on  the  coins  of  Severus  and  Gallie- 
nus,  and  possibly  those  of  Aureolus,  be- 
side these  of  Carausius,  so  that  its  history 
can  be  traced  for  upwards  of  200  years. 

Mr.  Madden  contributed  a paper,  “ On 
the  Three  Valentinians,”  in  which  he  stated 
that  Eckhel,  Mionnet,  and  Akerman  re- 
corded that  the  coins  of  Valentinian  II., 
excepting  when  specially  marked  by  the  epi- 
thet lYNior,  and  those  of  Valentinian  HI., 
when  this  latter  was  not  called  PLAcidius, 
were  not  able  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  Valentinian  I.,  and  shewed  that 
by  a careful  comparison  these  coins  can  be 
separated;  that  in  many  cases,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mint  letters,  cuins  that  had 
been  assigned  to  the  elder  Valentinian 
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could  not  but  belong  to  the  son,  and  that 
the  reverses  of  the  coins  of  Valentinian  111. 
so  resembled  the  reverses  of  the  coins  of 
the  time,  that  it  was  impossible  to  mis- 
take them.  Valentinian  I.  was  a stout,  full- 
faced  man,  (“  v orpus  ejus  lacertosum  et 
vali  dum,”- — mm.  Marcell.  xxx.  9) ; while 
the  son  was  only  four  or  five  years  of  age 
on  his  father’s  death,  and  died  when  a 
little  more  than  twenty ; and  that  in  con- 
sequence it  was  easy  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a man  and  a youth.  A list  of  the 
coins  of  Valentinian  II.  followed,  and  some 
remarks  on  the  mint-marks  found  in  the 
field  on  these  coins,  te.  (Treviri),  id.  (Lug- 
dunum,  Lyons),  aq.  (Aquileia),  all  accom- 
panied by  COM.  (Constantinse  monetse)  in 


the  exergue ; also  on  a coin  with  the  mint- 
mark  COM.  alone,  and  assigned  to  Arles. 
Constantina  was  the  name  given  to  Arles 
by  Constantine  when  he  built  a new  town 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhone,  and  the 
attribution  of  a coin  of  Fausta  with  the 
mint-mark  const,  to  Arles,  which  could 
not  be  of  Constantinople,  because  Fausta 
died  before  Byzantium  was  founded,  is  due 
to  the  late  Mr.  Borrell  of  Smyrna.  Mr. 
Madden  gave  an  account  of  many  more 
mint-marks,  and  in  conclusion  stated  that 
the  explanation  of  some  of  them  was  hy- 
pothetical, though  decidedly  probable,  re- 
ferring to  his  forthcoming  work  on  “ Roman 
Numismatics,”  in  which  he  had  fully 
treated  this  interesting  subject. 
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May  21.  Chaeles  Bailt,  Esq.,  in 
the  cliair. 

Edward  Basil  Jupp,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  ex- 
hibited a coloured  lithographic  proof  of 
the  grant  of  arms  by  William  Hawkeslowe, 
Clarencieux,  to  the  Carpenters’  Company, 
dated  November  24,  6 Edw.  IV.  The 
arms  are  thus  described  in  the  grant : 
“ A felde  siluer,  a cheveron  sable  gray  led, 
iij  compas  of  the  same.”  These  arms 
were  confirmed  to  the  Company  by  Thomas 
Benoit,  October  28,  22  Henry  VI 11.  The 
fine  seal  of  Hawkeslowe  is  appended  to 
the  original  grant. 

Sir  John  Musgrove  exhibited  the  mace 
of  Broad- street  Ward.  This  mace,  which 
is  of  silver-gilt,  is  in  height  1 ft.  Ilf 
in.;  on  the  head,  which  is  surmounted 
by  an  arched  crown,  are  embossed  the 
Royal  arms,  also  the  rose,  harp,  thistle, 
and  fleur-de-lis,  all  crowned.  The  fol- 
lowing inscriptions  are  on  the  handle  :~ 

“ The  guift  of  Mr.  Mathew  Forster, 
An°  1635,  to  the  Ward  of  Broad-street, 
Lond  >n.” 

“The  Worshipful  John  Cowan,  Esq., 
Alderman,  Thomas  Corney,  Esq.,  De- 
puty.” 

“ Repaired  and  regilt  1850,  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Musgrove,  Lord  Mayor,  Thomas 
Corney,  Esq.,  Deputy,  H.  H.  Collins, 
Beadle.” 

The  arms  of  the  city  of  London  are 


engraved  on  the  flat  extremity  of  the 
handle. 

Alderman  Hale  exhibited  the  mace  of 
Coleman-strcet  Ward,  which  is  also  silver- 
gilt,  and  is  in  height  2 ft.  3 in.  The  head 
is  surmounted  by  an  open  crown,  under 
which  are  represented  the  Royal  arms, 
supporters  and  motto;  the  rose,  fleur- 
de-lis,  harp  and  thistle,  crowned,  are 
embossed  round  the  bowl.  Inscriptions 
on  handle : — 

“Wm.  Hunter,  Esq.,  elected  Alderman 
1845,  Lord  Mayor  1851.” 

“Warren  S HaL,  Esq.,  elected  Aider- 
man  1856,  Sherifi’  1858.” 

Mr.  Sachs  exhibited  several  examples  of 
impressed  leather  bindings ; also  two  leaves 
of  an  illuminated  Missal  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Joseph  J.  Howard,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  ex- 
hibited, by  permission  of  Thomas  Hart, 
Esq.,  of  Reigate,  the  following  seals : — 

1.  The  seal  of  Isabella,  Countess  of 
Warren,  affixed  to  an  undated  grant  of 
lands,  &c.,  to  Richard  de  Cumbes  and  his 
heirs.  The  date  of  this  deed  may  be  as- 
signed to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. 

Isabel,  Countess  of  Warren,  was  the 
wife  of  Hameline,  natural  son  of  Geoffry 
Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Anjou.  She  died 
July  13,  1199,  and  was  buried  in  the 
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chapter- house,  Lewes.  The  Countess  is 
represented  on  the  seal  holding  in  one 
hand  a hawk,  the  usual  symbol  of  nobility 
and  greatness,  and  in  the  other  hand  a 
sprig,  probably  the  broom,  allusive  to  her 
husband’s  name,  Plantagenet. 

2.  The  seal  of  John  de  Warenne,  ap- 
pended to  a charter  of  lands  dated  38 
Henry  I.  On  the  seal  is  the  figure  of  Earl 
Warenne,  clad  in  mail,  his  horse  armed 
for  war,  its  housings  covered  with  tbe 
Warenne  arms  “chequy on  the  left  arm  of 
the  Earl  is  a shield  charged  with  the  same 
arms,  and  in  his  right  is  a drawn  sword. 
On  the  reverse  of  the  seal  is  a large  shield 
“chequy,”  surrounded  by  the  legend  sigil- 
LYM  lOHANIS  COMITIS  WAEENiTIA. 

3.  Fragment  of  the  seal  of  John  Mow- 
bray, Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal,  Lord 
of  Mowbray,  Segrave,  and  Gower,  affixed 
to  a deed  confirming  to  John  Tymperley  a 
messuage  called  Flauncheford,  in  the  parish 
of  “Reygate,”  dated  July  4,  24  Hen.  VI. 
On  the  shield  in  the  centre  are  the  Bro- 
th erton  arms,  (surmounted  by  the  crest. 
On  a chapeau  turned  up,  ermine,  a lion 
statant,)  having  on  the  right  a shield 
charged  with  the  Warren  arms,  and  on 
the  left  the  Mowbray  lion.  Above  the 
Warren  arms  is  an  ostrich  feather,  this 
cognizance  having  been  granted  to  Thomas 
Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  Richard  II. 
The  autograph  of  John  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
(which  is  of  great  rarity,)  is  written  under 
the  fold  of  the  deed. 

4.  Seal  and  autograph  of  John  Lord 
Russell,  K.G.,  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England,  appended  to  a deed  dated  32 
Henry  VIII. 

He  was  the  son  of  James  Russell  by 
Alice  his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
James  Wyse,  Esq.,  and  grandson  of  Sir 
John  Russell,  Knt.,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  second  and  tenth  years 
of  tbe  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

John  Russell  was  created  Lord  Russell 
of  Cheyneys,  March  9,  1538-9,  and  in  the 
following  year,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  he  obtained  a grant  of  the 
site  of  the  Abbey  of  Tavistock.  After 
the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  he  had  a 
grant  of  tbe  monastery  of  Woburn,  and 
was  created  Earl  of  Bedford.  He  died 
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March  15,  1554.  The  arms  on  the  seal 
are : 1st,  Quarterly,  1 and  4,  A lion  ram- 
pant, on  a chief  3 escallops ; 2 and  3,  A 
tower  and  vane;  2nd,  Three  fishes  hau- 
rient,  (Bering);  3rd,  A griffin  segreant 
between  3 crosses  crosslet  fitch  ee,  for  Erox- 
more ; 4th,  (Wyse),  Three  chevrons  ermine; 
in  dexter  chief  a crescent. 

H.  W.  Sass,  Esq.,  exhibited  a key,  the 
property  of  the  Rev.  James  Beck,  found 
under  the  ruins  of  the  House  of  Lords 
after  its  destruction  by  fire,  Oct.  17, 1834. 
It  originally  belonged  to  the  lock  on  the 
door  of  the  vaults  annually  searched  on 
Nov.  4 since  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

Joseph  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  communicated 
a paper  on  the  discovery  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  cemetery  near  Barrington,  Cam- 
bridgeshire. Mr.  Wilkinson  remar ked'that 
this  cemetery  was  first  brought  to  light 
during  the  process  of  ditching  for  land 
drainage,  when  the  labourers,  digging  a 
trench  at  a depth  of  about  20  in.,  cut 
across  several  skeletons,  and  met  with 
fragments  of  pottery,  &c.  The  cemetery 
is  situated  on  a slightly  rising  slope  in  a 
field  of  eleven  acres,  which  has  been  known 
for  the  last  200  years  (as  shewn  by  maps 
of  that  date)  as  Edix-hill  Hole.  It  Is 
the  property  of  Capt.  Bendyshfi,  of  Bar- 
rington. Mr.  Wilkinson  stated  that  he 
had  opened  about  thirty  graves,  and  that 
as  a rule  the  skeletons  were  found  with 
the  feet  to  the  north-east,  generally 
straight.  They  are  nearly  all  in  a won- 
derful state  of  preservation,  which  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the  soil 
on  which  they  were  placed  being  a dry 
white  clay.  The  bodies  were  laid  on  the 
clay,  but  not  covered  with  it,  the  average 
depth  being  about  20  in.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
described  the  contents  of  the  various 
graves,  and  exhibited  many  objects  found 
in  them. 

Thomas  Wells,  Esq.,  Lay  Rector  of  Cob- 
ham  Church,  Kent,  exhibited  three  hel- 
mets from  that  church.  One  of  them,  of 
the  time  of  Edward  V.,  bore  the  crest  of  a 
bearded  figure,  probably  intended  for  a 
Saracen’s  head. 

John  Faulkner,  Esq.,  exhibited  six  vo- 
lumes of  “the  Gregory  Collection,”  re- 
lating to  the  Clothworkers’  Company. 
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The  series,  which  extends  to  fourteen  vo- 
lumes, contains  fac-similes  of  the  various 
charters  and  grants  to  the  Company ; de- 
scriptions of  the  Company’s  estates,  me- 
moranda relating  to  the  old  and  new  halls, 
plate,  &c.,  and  biographical  accounts  of 
lord  mayors,  aldermen,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Clothworkers’  Company,  illus- 
trated by  autographs,  portraits,  original 
drawings,  &c.  This  collection  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Clothworkers’  Company. 

Dr.  Bell  made  some  remarks  on  several 
Runic  staves  exhibited  at  a previous  meet- 
ing. “These  staves,”  Dr.  Bell  observed, 
“might  be  considered  a species  of  alma- 
nack, there  being  marks  on  them  indi- 
cating the  Sundays,  and  the  days  of  the 
week,”  &c. 

The  Rev.  Thos.  Hugo,  F.S.A.,  exhibited 
a volume  entitled  “ The  Life  of  Dr.  San- 
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derson,  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  written 
by  Isaak  Walton,”  printed  in  London  by 
Richard  Marriott  in  1678,  on  the  title  of 
which  is  this  inscription  — 

“ for  my  son  Birch 

Iz.  W.”  (Izaak  Walton.) 

Mr.  Hugo  also  exhibited  an  early  copy 
of  the  Gospels,  temp,  tenth  century,  and 
an  illuminated  book  of  Hours  of  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  ex- 
hibited the  two  following  manuscripts 
from  the  Cathedral  Library,  viz.  1.  “ An 
Inventory  of  Ornaments  and  other  things 
relating  to  Divine  Service  belonging  to 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  a.d.  1295 2.  “ A 
Book  of  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the 
Canons  of  St.  Paul’s,  a.d.  1183,”  (erro- 
neously lettered  “ Chartularium.”) 
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May  20.  The  excursion  took  place.  A 
party  of  about  seventeen  started  with  coach 
and  four  from  the  “ Eagle,”  at  10  a.m., 
and  drove  over  to  Huntingdon,  taking 
Long  Stanton,  Over,  Swavesey,  and  Fen 
Stanton  on  the  way.  At  Long  Stanton 
they  stayed  and  examined  both  the  small 
and  interesting  church  of  St.  Michael, 
and  its  larger  neighbour  of  All  Saints. 
Over  is  a very  interesting  specimen  of 
modern  restoration,  which  has  been  well 
carried  out  by  the  present  energetic  vicar. 
At  Swavesey  the  party  were  invited  by 
Mrs.  Long  to  view  the  Old  Manor-house, 
which  has  many  very  interesting  portions 
remaining;  and  by  her  hospitality  they 
were  refreshed  for  their  journey.  The 
church  at  Swavesey  is  fine  and  large,  but 
in  very  poor  condition.  Fen  Stanton  has 
had  the  nave  lately  restored  in  good  taste, 
but  the  chancel  looks  very  meagre,  being 
a fine  shell  with  good  windows  and  very 
poor  fittings.  . It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
time  it  may  be  made  to  agree  better  with 
the  body  of  the  church.  At  Huntingdon 
the  party  visited  All  Saints’  Church,  which 
has  lately  been  restored,  or  rather  par- 
tially restored,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Scott.  Chairs  are  introduced  here 
throughout,  with  good  effect  and  great 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 


convenience,  but  much  remains  to  be  done 
to  the  church  before  the  restoration  can 
be  considered  complete.  After  dinner  at 
the  “ Crown  ” the  party  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge, arriving  soon  after  seven  in  the 
evening. 

May  30.  The  Rev.  G.  Williams, 
King’s  College,  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Beamont,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, read  a paper  on  the  Conventual 
Church  of  Mount  Sinai.  The  convent 
dates  its  formation  from  the  Emperor 
Justinian.  The  present  buildings  form 
a square,  each  side  of  which  is  one  hundred 
yards  long.  The  church  is  a little  off  the 
diagonal  towards  the  northern  wall.  Its 
form  is,  externally,  rectangular.  It  con- 
tains four  portions — the  ordinary  narthex, 
naos,  and  hieron,  and  an  opishieron  be- 
hind the  hieron,  wherein  is  the  tradi- 
tional site  of  the  burning  bush.  The 
narthex  is  a dark  corridor,  preceding  the 
entrance  to  the  naos.  The  naos  is  di- 
vided into  aisles  by  two  rows,  of  six  pillars 
each,  two  more  being  added  and  enclosed 
within  the  hieron.  The  pillars  are  of  gra- 
nite, whitewashed,  their  capitals  palm-leaf 
and  other  Egyptian  types,  the  height 
twelve  feet.  Wooden  screens  of  lattice- 
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work  serve  to  divide  the  centre  and  side 
aisles ; the  ordinary  gallery  for  women 
over  the  narthex  is  wanting.  The  hieron 
teminates  in  an  apse,  around  which  run 
three  stone  benches,  corresponding  to  the 
seats  of  the  hishop  and  presbyters  in 
ordinary  basilicas.  On  the  arch  of  tri- 
umph is  a mosaic  of  the  Transfiguration, 
in  honour  of  which  the  convent  is  dedi- 
cated. On  either  side  of  this  are  portraits 
in  mosaic — that  on  the  left  of  Justinian, 
shaggy  and  unintelligent ; on  the  right  of 
Theodora,  efieminate  and  sensual.  These 
portraits  are,  probably,  contemporary.  The 
length  from  the  apse  to  the  narthex  is 
108  ft.,  and  the  breadth  of  the  nave  30  ft. 
From  the  piers  round  arches  spring,  and 
support  the  roof,  which  is,  internally,  fiat ; 
externally,  pyramidal.  Over  the  arches 
are  plain  clerestory  windows.  The  chapel 
of  the  Burning  Bush  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Helena ; but  the  present  struc- 
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ture  is  not  pretended  to  reach  any  remote 
antiquity.  The  altar  is  reported  to  cover 
the  site  of  the  burning  bush : the  east  end 
is  square : you  are  required  to  take  off 
your  shoes  on  entering.  The  convent  con- 
tains thirty-five  monks,  seven  of  whom 
are  priests,  one  a deacon,  and  the  rest  lay 
brothers.  They  are  under  the  charge  of 
a Hegoumenos,  Militius,  who  formerly 
studied  in  Athens ; he  has  held  his  present 
post  four  years.  A constant  interchange 
of  inmates  is  maintained  between  the  con- 
vent on  Mount  Sinai  and  its  branch  in 
Cairo,  where  the  Archbishop  of  Sinai 
usually  resides.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
present  Archbishop  to  rebuild  the  monas- 
tery on  Mount  Sinai,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  the 
residence  of  a hundred  monks.  It  would 
he  well  if,  in  his  improvement,  he  included 
a school  for  the  monks,  and  for  the  chil- 
dren of  their  dependant  servants  in  the 
neighbourhood. 
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May  26.  The  Rev.  Robert  Burnaby, 
M.A.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  Ernest  Tower  exhibited  a 
sword  from  Bosworth  Field,  and  some 
portions  of  encaustic  tiles  from  Shenton 
Church,  bearing  heraldic  devices,  one 
being  apparently — Lozengy,  or  and  gules — 
the  arms  anciently  borne  by  Creon  of 
Freeston  or  Burton  Croun,  co.  Lincoln, 
whose  descendant,  William  Lord  Vaux, 
the  second  son  of  Petronel  de  Creon, 
married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  William 
Lord  Ferrars,  temp.  Hen.  III.  According 
to  Domesday,  Henry  de  Ferrariis  held 
lands  at  Shenton  when  the  general  Survey 
was  taken.  A Nuremberg  token  of  the 
ordinary  character  was  also  found  lately 
in  Shenton  Church. 

Mr.  James  Thompson  then  read  a paper 
on  the  “ Herrick  Portraits  in  the  Town- 
hall,  Leicester.”  In  the  chamber  in  which 
the  Town  Council  of  Leicester  usually 
meets  are  suspended  two  ancient  portraits. 
They  hang  on  each  side  of  the  Mayor’s 
chair,  and  above  the  bench  on  which,  in 
old  times,  the  Aldermen  were  wont  to  sit, 
ranged  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  chief 
magistrate. 


That  on  the  left  hand  is  evidently  the 
portrait  of  a man  far  advanced  in  years, 
and  of  grave  and  venerable  aspect.  His 
head  is  bald  and  covered  with  a close- 
fitting  skull-cap,  though  his  visage  is  stiU 
ruddy.  In  the  upper  right-hand  corner 
of  the  picture  is  painted  a shield,  on 
which  is  blazoned  the  coat  armorial  of 
Heyrick,  quartered  with  that  of  Bond,  of 
Ward  End,  in  the  county  of  Warwick. 
In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the 
picture  are  these  lines : — 

“ His  picture  whom  you  here  see 
Wlien  he  is  dead  and  rotten. 

By  this  shall  remembered  be, 

When  he  shall  be  forgotten.” 

The  portrait  is  that  of  Alderman  Robert 
Heyrick,  who  died  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  First. 

The  other  portrait  has  something  of 
the  same  style  of  feature,  hut  is  that  of 
a much  younger  man.  He  wears  on  the 
little  finger  of  his  right  hand  a signet- 
ring, on  which  is  engraved  the  shield  of 
Bond,  of  Ward  End,  distinctly  visible. 
In  the  upper  right-hand  corner  are  painted 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Goldsmiths’ 
Company.  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
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is  the  coat  of  arras  of  the  Bond  fainily. 
On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  head  are  the 
words  “ cBtatis  suob  30:”  on  the  right 
side,  ‘‘An.  1594.” 

This  portrait  has  generally  been  de- 
scribed as  that  of  a citizen  and  goldsmith 
of  London  named  Bond;  but  Mr.  John 
Gough  Nichols,  after  a close  inspection  of 
it,  has  lately  conjectured  that  the  picture 
represents  William  Herrick,  the  young- 
est brother  of  Alderman  Robert  Heyrick. 

The  Hej  rick  family  were  originally  land- 
owners  at  Great  Stretton,  but  they  re- 
moved to  Houghton-on-the-Hill  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
where  Robert  Eyrick  possessed  an  estate 
in  the  year  1450.  His  son,  Thomas,  re- 
moved to  Leicester,  where  he  became  a 
settled  inhabitant.  He  was  chosen  town 
chamberlain,  and  died  in  1517.  His  sons 
Nicholas  and  John  both  became  Mayors 
of  Leicester.  The  former  was  the  father 
of  Robert  Herrick,  the  “English  Ana- 
creon,” and  the  latter  was  the  father  of 
Robert  and  William,  the  subjects  of  the 
portraits  in  question.  Robert,  who  was 
thrice  Mayor  of  Leicester,  died  in  1618, 
aged  78 ; but  William  attained  to  greater 
distinction : — 

“ Early  in  life  he  had  amassed  consider- 
able wealth,  for  he  purchased  the  estate 
at  Beaumanor  from  the  agents  of  Robert, 
Earl  of  Essex,  in  1595,  when  he  was  only 
a year  older  than  he  is  seen  to  be  in  his 
portrait.  In  another  year  the  new  pro- 
prietor of  Beaumanor  married  Joan  May, 
daughter  of  Richard  May,  Esq.,  a citizen 
of  London,  and  sister  of  8ir  Humphrey 
May,  Knight,  once  chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster.  He  now  renewed  his  con- 
nection with  his  native  town,  and  became 
enrolled  on  the  list  of  freemen,  giving  to 
the  Mayor  ‘ in  kindness  ’ twelve  silver 
spoons,  with  the  cinquef  dl  upon  the  knobs 
of  them,  instead  of  the  usual  fee  of  10s. 
Shortly  afterwards,  in  the  year  1601,  Mr. 
Herrick  was  elected  one  of  the  burgesses 
in  Parliament,  with  Mr.  Belgrave,  oi  Bel- 
grave,  and  remained  in  that  position  until 
the  decease  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  March, 
1603.  In  that  year  Sir  Henry  Skipwith 
and  Sir  Henry  Beaumont,  of  Gracedieu, 
were  elected  to  represent  Leicester  in 
Parliament.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1605,  William  Herrick  was  knighted 
by  King  James,  and  he  was  a second  time 
returned  member  for  Leicester,  in  the 


place  of  Sir  Henry  Beaumont,  who  de- 
ceased in  the  month  of  October  of  the 
same  year.  At  this  time  also  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  an  office  in  the  royal  jewel- 
house,  having  for  one  of  his  coadjutors 
George  Heriot,  the  ‘jingling  Geordie  ^ 
with  whom  Scott  has  rendered  us  delight- 
fully familiar  in  his  ‘ Fortunes  of  Nigel,’ 
who  was  the  contemporary,  and  in  some 
sort  the  rival,  of  Sir  William  Herrick ; 
who  himself  must  have  seen  as  much  of 
the  eccentric  and  pedantic  monarch  as 
Heriot  did  in  his  frequent  intercourse 
with  royalty.  The  owner  of  Beaumanor 
was  now  as  frequently  a resident  in  the 
metropolis  as  in  the  country,  for  he  was 
appointed  a Teller  of  the  Exchequer  about 
the  same  date  as  that  under  review ; and 
in  this  capacity,  as  in  that  of  the  great 
capitalist  and  court  banker  of  the  age, 
whose  money  was  lent  alike  to  the  king, 
the  noble,  the  peeress,  and  the  commoner, 
he  cannot  help  but  have  been  constantly 
employed. 

“ In  the  year  1602,  the  worthy  knight 
was  a third  time  elected  member  for  Lei- 
cester, with  Sir  Richard  M orison,  Knight, 
Master  of  the  Ordnance.  In  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Pares,  the  Mayor,  (still  extant,)  in 
which  he  returns  thanks,  he  characteris- 
tically writes:  ‘ It  is  a sentence  in  the 
Gospel  that  there  were  ten  lepers  cleansed, 
but  there  was  only  one  that  returned  to 
give  thanks.  I wish  I may  be  that  one ; 
for  of  all  vices  I would  not  be  counted 
ungrateful.  I acknowledge  your  love  to 
me  in  choosing  me  your  burgess ; and,  I 
speak  it  with  truth,  never  any  did  with 
better  alacrity  attend  that  service  than 
myself  did.’ 

“ On  Sir  William’s  retirement  fronv 
Parliament,  he  seems  to  have  sought  the 
tranquil  enjoyments  of  a country  life  in 
his  mansion,  surrounded  by  the  noble  oaks 
of  Charnwood  Forest.  There  he  dwelt 
until  the  year  of  his  decease  in  1653,  aged 
91,  surrounded  by  his  children’s  children’s 
children;  as  his  venerable  mother,  Mary 
Eyrick,  was  when,  at  the  age  of  97,  she 
died  in  1611,  having  seen  befi  re  her 
departure  one  hundred  and  forty-two  of 
her  descendants. 

“It  is  here  worthy  of  mention  that 
since  the  decease  of  Sir  William  Herrick, 
the  estate  at  Beaumanor  has  passed  in 
regular  succession  through  the  hands  of 
five  other  William  Herricks,  whose  united 
ages  yield  an  average  to  each  of  76  years ; 
the  present  proprietor  (Wm.  Perry  Her- 
rick, Esq.)  being  the  seventh  link  in  the 
genealogical  chain,  and  enjoying  the  pros- 
pect of  a longevity  equal  to  that  of  any  of 
his  forefathers.  The  late  William  Her- 
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rick.  Esq.,  of  Thurmaston,  the  last  male 
representative  in  the  direct  line  of  Aider- 
man  Kohert  Herrick,  died,  at  a good  old 
age,  a few  years  ago.” 

After  a vote  of  thanks  for  Mr.  Thomp- 
son’s paper,  eighteen  new  members  were 
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elected,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  gene- 
ral meeting  should  be  held  this  year  at 
Lutterworth,  the  Rev.  A.  Pownall,  Rector 
of  South  Kilworth,  being  requested  to 
act  as  secretary  to  a local  committee  for 
carrying  out  the  arrangements. 


SOCIETY  OE  AIITIQrARIES,  JS^EWCASTLE-EPOY-TYYE. 


June  5.  John  Fenwick,  Esq.,  V.-P., 
in  the  chair. 

Among  other  donations,  the  members 
were  gratified  by  a large  increase  to  their 
stores  in  the  shape  of  101  volumes,  which 
had  been  placed  on  their  table  by  the 
family  of  the  late  Thomas  Bell,  Esq., 
each  volume  bearing  the  inscription, — 
“ This  volume,  with  100  others,  from  the 
‘Thomas  Bell  Library,’  is  presented  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  as  a memorial  of  the  late 
collector’s  interest  in  the  Society  from 
its  foundation  to  his  death.”  The  collec- 
tion is  in  a great  measure  of  a manuscript 
character,  the  labour  of  Mr.  Bell  himself, 
and  comprises  matter  illustrative  of  almost 
every  branch  of  Newcastle  and  Northern 
topography  and  domestic  history.  The 
collections  illustrative  of  the  Town  Moor 
and  the  parish  of  St.  John  are  peculiarly 
minute  and  interesting. 

Mr.  White  exhibited  two  poems  by  Ro- 
bert Burns,  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
poet.  Both  have  been  printed  — one 
being  a “ Monody  on  Maria  R.,”  and  the 
other  entitled  “ Country  Lassie,”  comprised 
in  his  songs;  and  they  were  examined 
with  much  interest.  Mr.  White  then  read 
a paper,  in  which,  beside  some  curious 
speculations  on  his  personal  appearance 
founded  on  his  hand- writing,  he  defended 
the  poet  from  the  charges  of  idleness  and 
profligacy  that  have  been  made  against 
him.  He  said  : — 

“Burns  has  himself  furnished  the  best 
reply  to  his  detractors  in  the  quantity  of 
verse  he  published  both  in  poems  and 
songs,  and  the  numerous  letters  he  wrote 
from  the  commencement  of  his  authorship 
down  to  the  close  of  his  life,  and  that  was 
comprised  in  the  brief  course  of  only  about 
ten  years.  During  that  period  he  had 
the  business  of  a farm,  first  at  Mossgiel 
and  afterwards  at  Ellisland,  to  occupy  his 
attention ; while  at  the  laHer  place,  and 


also  at  Dumfries,  he  had  the  responsible 
duties  of  an  excise  officer  to  perform  over 
several  parishes.  This  he  accomplished  to 
the  approval  of  the  higher  authorities,  for 
his  accounts  were  kept  in  such  excellent 
order  that  old  Maxwell  of  Terraughty,  a 
rigid  and  determined  magistrate,  is  known 
to  have  said : — ‘ Bring  me  Burns’s  books. 
It  always  does  me  good  to  see  them : they 
shew  that  a warm,  kind-hearted  man  may 
be  a diligent  and  honest  officer.’  It  was, 
therefore,  only  in  his  leisure  hours  that  he 
could  apply  himself  to  original  composi- 
tion, and  when  we  examine  what  he  pro- 
duced by  bulk  alone,  apart  from  the  pith 
and  spirit  he  infused  into  whatever  he 
wrote,  we  feel  justified  in  saying  that  no 
dissolute  man  could  have  accomplished  such 
an  amount  of  labour,  for  the  pen  must  have 
been  scarcely  ever  out  of  his  hand.” 

Mr.  Longstafie  then  read  the  following 
notes  on  some  rubbings  from  the  Saxon 
cross  at  Winston : — 

“Mr.  H.  M.  Scarth,  of  15,  Bathwick- 
hill,  Bath,  having  called  the  editor’s  at- 
tention to  the  head  of  a Saxon  cross  at 
Winston,  and  sent  some  rough  sketches 
of  it,  and  facilities  having  since  been  kindly 
afforded  by  the  Rector  for  rubbings  of  its 
two  sides,  they  are  now  submitted  to  the 
Society.  The  stone,  which  was  lying  loose 
in  the  churchyard,  has  been  placed  for 
safety  in  the  entrance-hall  of  the  rectory- 
house. 

“Independently  of  the  interest  of  its 
ornaments,  which  are  of  a character  un- 
usual in  this  part  of  the  country,  its  oc- 
currence at  Winston  is  topographically 
important.  It  proves  beyond  all  question 
the  early  existence  of  Christian  worship 
at  the  place.  Winston  as  a name  does 
not  occur  until  immediately  after  the  Con- 
quest ; but  both  before  and  afterwards  we 
have  among  the  possessions  of  the  see  of 
Durham  the  name  of  Heacliffe,  which, 
whether  it  be  identical  with  a still  earlit  r 
Ileclif  or  not,  does  not,  for  historical 
reasons,  seem  to  have  been  Cliffe,  in  York- 
shire, or,  for  similar  reasons,  and  from  the 
contemporary  occurrence  of  Acleia  for  Ay- 
cliffe,  to  have  been  the  latter  place.  The 
manor-house  of  Winston  Manor,  and  some 
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part  of  the  demesne  lands,  are  written 
Heighley,  and  pronounced  Hikeley ; and 
with  Winston,  or  this  part  of  it,  Heacliffe 
is  probably  to  be  identified. 

“ The  fragment  is  part  of  the  transverse 
bar  of  an  upright  cross,  with  a border  of 
beads,  probably  in  imitation  of  the  jewels 
on  cruciform  ornaments  of  gold.  On  one 
side  is  a circular  centrepiece,  also  beaded, 
and  the  appearance  of  a stag-hunt — two 
stags,  a dog,  and  perhaps  a spear-head 
being  the  objects  visible.  The  edges,  which 
are  not  shewn  here,  present  very  rude 
knotwork.  On  the  other  side  we  have  in 
the  centre  a singular  group,  which  may 
be  thought  to  resolve  itself  into  a figure 
reclining  on  a harrow  or  gridiron ; if  the 
latter,  St.  Lawrence  is  probably  indicated. 
The  effigy  on  a seal,  from  a brass  matrix 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Abbott,  of  Darlington, 
marked  ^savncte  laybenc,  is  produced 
for  comparison.  Near  him  is  a bunch  of 
the  conventional  grapes  so  common  on 
these  crosses,  and  thought  to  refer  to  the 
True  Vine,  and  at  each  end  is  a niche 
with  a figure.  Of  one  only  the  head  is 
lefc ; the  other  is  perfect,  and  seems  to  be 
praying  to  a small  cross  of  St.  Andrew, 
which  is  curiously  incised  on  the  border 
of  the  niche. 

“It  is  a coincidence,  possibly  nothing 
more,  that  the  church  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Andrew.  The  hill  on  which  it  stands 
seems  to  have  been  sliding  away  on  the 
south  side,  as  the  appearance  of  a priest’s 
door  is  above  the  present  level.  The  church 
has  recently  undergone  much  repairing 
and  alteration.  The  original  portions  left, 
1 namely,  some  walls  of  the  chancel  and  the 
I piers  and  arches  which  open  into  the  south 
i and  only  aisle  of  the  nave,  are  plain  work 
I of  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
i The  piscina  is  more  ornate.  It  is  a tre- 
j foiled  niche,  the  cusps  knobbed,  and  the 
j chamfered  moulding  ornamented  with  pel- 
i lets  or  nutmeg  ornaments.  The  western 
bay  of  the  nave  is  marked  off  by  the 
western  pier  being  of  double  thickness. 
The  belfry  was  very  plain.  It  had  two 
bells  in  Edward  the  Sixth’s  time.  A pic- 
turesque turret  has  now  supplanted  it. 
The  font  has  rude  sculpture  round  its 
bowl,  possibly  copied  in  comparatively 
late  times  from  a medley  of  Norman  and 
mediaeval  originals.  There  are  fabulous 
beasts,  foliage,  and  window -tracery. 

, “In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is 
now  built  in  a slab  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, with  the  tooth  - ornament  on  its 
chamfered  edges.  The  editor  had  only 
I time  to  secure  a rough  sketch  of  the  lower 
1 part  of  the  cross  and  its  attendant  mart- 
1 lets  and  sword. 


“ There  are  some  small  brasses,  of  which 
rubbings  are  produced.  A slab  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle  bears  the  marks 
of  a civilian’s  effigy,  with  an  inscription  to 
Richard  Mason,  1532,  on  a brass  label. 
In  the  chancel  is  an  earlier  label  of  brass, 
engraved  by  an  ignorant  or  careless  work- 
man, to  John  Purlles,  chaplain,  1498. 
These  inscriptions  are  very  loosely  printed 
in  the  county  histories.  The  chaplain  pro- 
bably officiated  at  the  little  chapel  situate 
near  Heighley  Hall,  of  which  the  last  re- 
mains had  been  removed  before  Surtees’ 
publication.  He  reports  that  the  follow- 
ing brass,  which  now  lies  near  the  pulpit 
in  the  nave,  had  been  lately  discovered  in 
an  old  lumber-chest  in  Winston  Church. 
There  are  peculiarities  in  its  engraving 
not  noticed  by  the  historian.  The  legend 
is  in  small  capitals : — ‘ Here  lieth  the  body 
of  M — rs — ary  Dowthwhet,  daughter  of 
George  Scroope,  Esquire,  and  wife  of  Mr. 
John  Dowthwhet  of  Westholme,  who  in 
childbed  died  the  xxviii  day  of  November, 
1606.’  The  titles  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  had 
been  interlined,  and  the  M of  Mary  made 
to  do  double  duty. 

“ The  inscription  laid  down  by  the  last 
of  the  Dowthwaites,  which  Surtees  saw  on 
a coarse  stone  in  the  floor  of  the  nave,  and 
which  in  fact  now  lies  between  the  nave 
and  south  aisle  in  a broken  state,  is  only 
repeated  in  order  to  note  the  injuries  it 
has  suffered  in  removing  the  ceiling  of  the 
nave  for  the  substitution  of  an  open  roof 
of  stained  deal.  The  monument  is  in- 
teresting from  the  impression  it  seems  to 
have  made,  beyond  anything  else  in  the 
church,  on  the  gentle  mind  of  our  topo- 
grapher. The  pith  of  it  is  now  missing, 
or  hidden  from  view,  and  is  supplied  in 
brackets : — [‘  Here  was  buryed  the]  Body 
of  John  Dowthwaite,  of  Westholme,  Gen- 
tleman, who  dyed  September  [16,  1680, 
aged  80  ye.ars.  Here  lyeth  the  body  of 
John  Dowthwaite,  his  grandson,  who  dyed 
June  11,  1707,  aged  23  years,  5 months, 
and  16  days,  son  of  Barnard  Dowthwaite, 
of  Westholme,  Gentleman,  now]  liveing, 
the  last  Heir  Male  of  ye  Family e,  owners 
of  Westholme  above  200  years.’ 

“ Of  Barnard  himself,  who  was  buried 
Jan.  5,  1714,  ultimus  suorum,  no  monu- 
mental memorial  (says  Surtees)  is  left. 
There  is  something  plainly  and  coarsely 
touching  in  the  epitaph  enumerating  the 
years,  weeks,  and  days  of  his  only  child’s 
existence ; something  speaking  even  in 
humble  life  of  extinguished  hope,  and  of 
a damp,  mildewed  feeling  of  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  the  race  of  respectable  yeo- 
manry who  had  ‘been  owners  of  West- 
holme above  200  years.’  ” 
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\_Correspondents  are  requested  to  append  their  Addresses,  not,  unless  agreeable,  for 
publication,  but  in  order  that  a copy  of  the  Gentleaiaji’s  Magazine  containing 
their  Communications  may  be  foricarded  to  themP^ 

CABALISTIC  LOBE. 

Me.  Eebax, — I beg  to  send  you  a drawing  of  an  encaustic  tile  from 
Gloucester  Cathedral.  It  is  to  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  subsellia,  on  the 
south  side  of  where  the  high  altar  stood. 


“ Croys  [qu.  for  croix  or  croyez]  Crist  [Christ]  me  spede  [speed]  ame  [amenj.”  = 
“ The  cross  of  Christ  me  speed,  amen.” 

The  cross  is  once  written  and  twice  represented  on  this  tile.  The  ar- 
rangement is  singular,  the  letters  on  the  first  line  being  sunk,  on  the  second 
raised,  on  the  third  sunk,  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  raised.  I conceive  that 
the  cross  patee  does  duty  here  as  an  abbreviation  over  “ame,”  as  a crown 
did  frequently  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  I think  the 
date  of  the  tile  may  be  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  light  are  the  raised 
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portions,  the  dark  the  reverse.  May  not  this  legend  be  considered  cabal- 
istic or  talismanic,  as  a charm  against  the  evil  eye  or  the  like  ? 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  I may  mention,  that  in  the  Cathedral 
library  is  a small  book  of  sermons  that  belonged  to  the  old  abbey  of 
St.  Peter’s.  At  the  end,  on  a fly-leaf,  verso  side,  is  read,  in  a later  hand 
than  the  body  of  the  book,  a charm  for  man  and  beast : — 

“ Write  this  verse  bothe  for 
man  and  beaste  write 
for  a mane  uppon  chese 
for  a beaste  appell. 

Leo  fortis  ijii  desinet  q’osinet  *{« 
write  this  verse  botbe  for 
swine  and  dogge  write 
for  swine  upon  appells  & 
for  doggs  uppo  chese  and 

O 

for  a horse  uppon  a cruste 
of  breade  and  so  that  the 
crosses  doe  stande  right  one 
under  an  other  as  they  doe 
here. 

Tua  ^ nare  frare  nare 
•i«  Qua  ^ rare  prare  nare  »i«.” 

3Iay  20,  1861.  J.  D.  T.  N. 


A EELIC  OF  THE  GEEAT  EEBELLIOH. 

Mr.  Urban, — The  following  verses  were  written  either  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  great  civil  war  or  during  the  Commonwealth  rule.  The  former 
supposition  is  the  more  probable,  as  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  death  of  the 
King;  a matter  which  would  scarcely  have  been  passed  over  in  silence 
had  the  poem  been  written  after  that  event.  It  exists,  as  far  as  I have 
been  able  to  discover,  in  but  one  copy,  which  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
(Lutterell  Ballads,  vol.  ii.  p.  45).  No  place,  date,  or  printer’s  name  is 
given ; it  was  probably  privately  printed  and  distributed  ; at  the  time  of  its 
issue  such  a document  would,  if  discovered,  have  brought  all  persons  con- 
cerned into  serious  trouble.  It  is  worth  a column  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  as  a memorial  of  the  civil  war,  and  of  the  feelings  of  tlie 
Episcopalians  during  a period  of  severe  trial  and  suffering. 

I am,  &;c.  An  Antiquary. 

To  a vertuous  and  judicious  Lady,  who  {for  the  exercise  of  her  Devotion)  built 
a Closet,  wherein  to  secure  the  most  Sacred  Boohe  of  COMMON  PRA  YER  from 
the  view  and  violence  of  the  Enemies  thereof  the  Sectaries  and  Schismatiques  of 
this  Kingdome.  Written  by  a most  Orthodox,  Moderate,  and  Judicious  Divine, 
a banished  Minister  of  this  miserable  Kingdome. 

Since  it  hath  pleas’d  our  wise  and  new  born  state 
The  Common- Prayer-Book  t’  excommunicate  : 
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To  turne  it  out  of  all,  as  if  it  were 
Some  grand  Malignant  or  some  Cavalier : 

Since  in  our  Churclies  ’tis  by  them  forbid 
To  say  such  prayers  as  our  Fathers  did : 

So  that  God’s  House  must  now  be  call’d  no  more 
The  House  of  Prayer,  so  ever  call’d  before : 

As  if  those  Christians  were  resolv’d  to  use 
That  House  as  bad  as  ever  did  the  Jews ; 

Since  that  of  Christ,  may  now  of  Prayer  be  said. 

It  wants  a 'place  whereon  to  lay  its  head. 

I cannot  choose  but  think  it  was  your  care. 

To  build  your  Closet  for  distressed  Prayer  ; 

Which  here  in  mourning  clad  presents  itselfe 
Begging  some  little  corner  on  yonr  shelfe ; 

For  sure  ’tis  banish’d  from  all  publique  view, 

There  be  none  dare  it  entertain  but  you. 

How  times  and  men  are  chang’d  ! who  would  have  thought 
T’  have  seen  the  Service  Booh  thus  set  at  naught  ? 

A book  worth  Gold,  if  rightly  understood ; 

Compos’d  by  Martyrs,  sealed  with  their  blood : 

Once  burn’d  by  Papists,  merely  for  this  cause, 

It  was  repugnant  to  their  Popish  Lawes. 

Now  by  our  Zelots  ’tis  condemn’d  to  die. 

Because  (forsootli)  ’tis  full  of  Popery. 

And  thus  we  see  the  Golden  meane  defy’d, 

And  how  (’twixt  two  extreames)  ’tis  crucify’d. 

But  ’tis  no  matter ; we  see  stranger  things : 

Kings  must  be  Subjects  now,  and  Subjects  Kings. 

The  meaner  sort  of  men  have  all  the  power. 

The  upper  end  is  now  beneath  the  lower ; 

The  head  below  the  feet ; they’ll  wear  the  Crown  : 

Who  would  not  think  the  world’s  turn’d  upside  down. 

Learning  must  now  give  place  to  Ignorance, 

So  must  a Statute  to  an  Ordinance ; 

Religion  to  Prophanenesse  and  Vainglory  ; 

The  Common  Prayer-Book  to  the  Directory. 

All  things  are  out  of  order  and,  I feare. 

Are  like  to  be  till  we  are  as  we  were : 

Till  Bishops  do  return  to  end  the  stir 
’Twixt  th’  Independent  and  the  Presbyter. 

Till  Kings  be  Kings,  and  till  we  (wished)  see 
The  Church  enjoy  her  ancient  Liturgie. 

TiU  Loyalty  be  had  in  more  regard. 

And  till  Rebellion  hath  its  just  reward. 

And  that  these  things  may  be  we’ll  not  despaire. 

All  this  and  more  may  be  obtain’d  by  prayer. 
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^'CURATOE  AGRORUM.” 


Mr.  Urban, — I made  some  time  since 
a note  on  a passage  in  Mr.  Wright’s 
book  entitled  “ The  Celt,  the  Roman,  and 
the  Saxon,”  and  sent  it  to  a literary 
friend,  who  advised  me  to  submit  it  to 
the  correspondents  of  your  Magazine. 
The  following  is  the  passage,  and  sub- 
joined is  the  note 

“A  monument  found  at  Wroxeter 
(Uriconium)  mentions  an  office  the  exact 
character  of  which  seems  to  be  doubtful, 
though  the  curator  agrorum,  or  agra- 
rius,  may  have  been  overseer,  or  bailiff,  of 
the  town -lands.  The  monument  consists 
of  a tablet  in  three  columns,  or  compart- 
ments: that  in  the  middle  contains  an 
inscription  to  the  officer  ; the  one  on  the 
left  has  an  inscription  to  the  wife ; the 
other  is  blank,  and  it  has  either  been  left 
so  for  a son,  or  has  become  erased.  The 
central  inscription  is : — 

D.  M.  To  the  Gods  of  the  shades, 

DEvccv  Deuccus 

s.  V.  AN.  XV.  lived  fifteen  (?)  years. 
cvR.  AG.  He  was  overseer  of  the  lands 

RATHE.  ofTrebonius.  (?) 

“The  number  of  years  is  not  perhaps 
correctly  read  from  the  stone,  which  seems 
to  be  in  a bad  condition.  The  other  in- 
scription is : — 

n.  M.  To  the  Gods  of  the  shades, 

PLAciDA  Placida 

AN.  Lv.  lived  fifty-fiye  years. 

CVR.  AG.  Of  the  overseer  of  the  lands 
CON.  lA.  she  was  the  wife 

XXX.  thirty  years.” 

I doubt  much  if  the  above  inscriptions 
are  correctly  rendered.  I have  not  so 
much  experience  in  matters  of  this  kind 
as  Mr.  Wright  has,  but  it  seems  to  me 
very  probable  that  the  abbreviations  CVR. 
AG.  have  been  misunderstood.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  such  office  as  that  of  “ curator 
agrorum,”  neither  do  we  know  of  the  prac- 
tice in  Roman  colonies  of  appointing  lads 
of  fifteen  years  of  age  to  any  office  what- 
ever. We  ought  then  to  hesitate  before 
we  adopt  an  interpretation  based  upon 
the  existence  of  an  imaginary  function, 
especially  if  we  can  find  in  British  monu- 
ments of  the  same  era  as  those  under  con- 
sideration the  key  to  the  full  solution  of 
our  apparent  difficulty.  The  following 
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inscriptions,  figured  in  Mr.  Wright’s  own 
book,  will,  I think,  answer  the  required 
purpose  : — 


■‘dm  ivl.  ivlianvs 


MIL  LEG  II  AVG  STIP 


XVIII  ANNOR  XL 

HIC  SirVS  EST 
CVRA  AGENTE 
AMANDA 
CONIVCE.” 


■‘To  the  Gods  of  the 
shades,  Julius  Juli- 
anus, 

A soldier  of  the  second 
legion,  the  Augus- 
tan, served 
eighteen  years,  aged 
forty, 

is  laid  here, 
by  the  care 
of  Amanda 
his  wife.”— (p.  320.) 


If  we  compare  this  inscription  with  the 
two  given  above,  we  shall  find  a perfect 
agreement  in  the  collocation  of  the  three : 
the  position,  for  example,  of  CVR.  AG.  in 
the  former  corresponding  to  that  of  cvRA 
AGENTE  in  the  latter.  There  can  scarcely, 
then,  be  any  doubt  hut  that  CVE  AG  is 
an  abbreviation  of  CVRA  AGENTE,  and  not 
of  curator  agrorum,  or  agrarius.  In  the 
central  inscription  the  last  word  ea  tee 
is  probably  either  a mistranscription  or  an 
original  misinscription  for  patee,  for  the 
Greek  P and  the  Roman  P being  alike,  were 
in  transliteration  frequently  confounded. 
The  vacant  space  between  ea  and  tee 
would  not,  even  if  so  occurring  on  the 
tablet  itself,  be  any  valid  objection,  since 
in  many  of  our  old  and  even  modern  ex- 
amples of  letter-cutting  similar  faults  are 
met  with. 

The  abbreviations  CVE.  AG.  EA  tee  in 
the  first  inscription  would  thus  = cura 
agente patre,  and  cvE.  AG.  con.  ia.  in  the 
second  = cura  agente  conjuge  — jtmcta, 
Vf}ierQ  juncta  refers  to  Placida.  I beg  to 
observe  here,  for  the  sake  of  the  uninitiated, 
that  conjux  in  inscriptions  of  this  kind 
means,  according  to  the  context,  either 
husband  or  wife.  This  tablet  then  was, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  set  up  to  com- 
memorate, by  the  inscription  in  the  central 
compartment, — a very  suitable  place, — the 
death  of  a son  aged  fifteen  years,  and  by 
that  on  the  left  side  that  of  a wife,  aged 
fifty-five  years,  and  “ married  thirty.”  The 
father’s  name  is  omitted  in  both  inscrip- 
tions because  the  vacant  space  on  the 
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right  was  to  have  that  name.  This  read- 
ing, if  correct,  will  abolish  the  office  of 
curator  agroriim,  and  eject  from  TJriconium 
not  only  Trebonius  himself,  but  even  his 
lands,  and  teach  us  that  the  true  inter- 
pretation is  the  following  : — 

No.  1- 

To  the  Gods  of  the  shades, 

Deuccus, 

lived  fifteen  years. 


by  the  care 
of  his  father. 


No.  2. 

To  the  Gods  of  the  shades, 

Plaeida, 

(lived)  fifty-five  years- 
hy  the  eare 

of  her  husband.  Married 
thirty  years. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  formula 
Me  situs  est  is  omitted  in  the  two  inscrip- 
tions; but  this  is  by  no  means  unusuaL 
Its  place  would  be  that  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines. — I am,  &c., 

J.  O’Beiene  Ceowe. 

Queen's  College,  Galieay. 


DEAX  GOODWIX,  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD. 


Me.  Ueban, — Can  you  inform  me  where 
an  account  of  the  family  of  William  Good- 
win, Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
1611,  can  be  seen,  as  I wish  to  ascertain 
if  Prince,  in  his  “ W orthies  of  Devon,” 
1701,  is  not  in  error,  as  he  there  states,  in 
his  “Life  of  Bishop  Prideaux,”  that  he 
married  for  his  first  wife,  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  that  celebrated  martyr  in 
Queen  Mary’s  days.  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor, 
and  after  her  death,  secondly,  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Reynell,  of  West 
Ogwell.  From  a tablet  or  brass  still  pre- 
served in  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Oxford,  it 
appears  that  Bishop  Prideaux’s  wife  (first?) 
was  the  daughter  of  William  Goodwin,  and 
her  arms  are  on  the  brass  of  his  tomb.  I 


wish,  therefore,  to  ascertain  these  ques- 
tions : — 

1st,  If  he  married  three  times;  if  not, 
was  his  first  wife,  Anna  Goodwin’s  mo- 
ther, the  celebrated  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor’s 
daughter  ? 

2ndly,  If  he  had  any  children  by  his 
second  wife  ? 

Srdly,  Are  any  descendants  (male  or 
female)  of  him  now  living?  if  not,  when 
did  they  become  extinct  ? 

Any  information  or  references  to  Dr. 
Rowland  Taylor’s  family,  or  the  Gondwin 
family,  to  clear  these  points  up,  will  oblige 
Yours  truly, 

Geoege  Peedeaux. 

Plymouth,  June  4,  1861. 


CHARGES  AT  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARMS. 


Me.  Ueban, — Mr.  Hewitt,  at  p.  681  of 
your  last  Number,  speaks  of  the  “present 
prohibitory  chiirges”  made  by  the  College 
of  Arms.  It  is  only  an  act  of  common 
justice  to  assure  him  that  he  is  under  a 
misapprehension.  I speak  from  my  own  ex- 
perience of  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Courthope 
when  inspecting  the  “treasures”  there, 
and  my  knowledge  that  Sir  Charles  Young 


and  the  other  heralds  have  never  levied  a 
fee  on  a literary  person  who  has  frankly 
and  succinctly  explained  his  purp(»e,  and 
shewn  that  he  was  in  search  of  purely 
antiquarian  information.  I confidently 
invite  your  correspondent  to  make  the 
proof  himself.  I am,  &c., 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  M.A. 


HERALDIC  QUERY. 


Me.  UebAn, — To  what  family  do  the 
following  arras  belong  ? — 

“Two  lions  passant  counter-passant, 
within  eight  crescents  in  orle ; the  upper 
lion  to  the  dexter.  Crest : a pelican  in 
her  nest,  vulning,  and  feeding  her  young. 
Motto : Crescit  vulnere  virtus.” 


They  occur  on  a red  cornelian  seal,  (in 
the  possession  of  a watchmaker,)  which 
would  be  valuable  to  any  member  of  the 
family  to  whom  the  armorial  bearings 
rightly  belong. 

C.  J. 
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[ Under  this  title  are  collected  brief  notes  of  matters  of  current  antiquarian  interest 
which  do  not  appear  to  demand  more  formal  treatment.  Sylvanus  Urban  invites 
the  hind  co-operation  of  his  Friends,  who  may  thus  preserve  a record  of  many  things 
that  would  otherivise  pass  away.'] 


St.  Martin’s,  Leicester. — The  tower  of  this  church  has  now  been  taken  down 
as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  clock  face.  That  portion  which  is  of  Norman  architec- 
ture is  found  to  be  in  a very  dangerous  state,  the  mortar  being  quite  decayed,  and 
most  of  the  stones  readily  dislodged  by  the  hand.  Fragments  of  coffins,  corbels, 
and  other  pieces  of  carved  stone  have  been  frequently  met  with,  built  in  the  wall. 
While  taking  down  the  south-western  angle  of  the  tower,  the  workmen  discovered 
an  almost  perfect  monument,  consisting  of  an  oblong  block  of  stone,  on  which  is 
carved  the  representation  of  some  person — who,  by  his  tonsure,  is  evidently  an 
ecclesiastic — lying  in  a coffin.  The  head  of  the  figure  lies  under  a Gothic  canopy, 
and  the  body  is  represented  as  being  covered  by  a coffin-lid,  on  which  is  carved 
a cross,  surrounded  by  an  inscription  in  Lombardic  characters.  One  hand  pro- 
trudes from  under  the  lid,  and  holds  a book  or  tablet  on  which  are  some  illegible 
letters,  but  the  feet,  which  should  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  monument,  have 
been  broken  off.  The  carving  is  very  much  worn,  and  had  probably  been  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  weather  before  being  built  into  the  tower,  but  the  inscription 
is  less  damaged,  and  will  probably  be  ere  long  wholly  or  in  part  deciphered.  The 
date  of  the  monument  seems  to  be  the  earlier  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

j Chertsey  Abbey. — The  site  of  the  abbey,  of  which  no  remains  exist  above 
I ground,  was  sold  by  auction  recently,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Bartrop,  one  of 
I the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Surrey  Archseologicai  Society.  It  is  stated  to  be 
j his  intention,  during  the  present  year,  to  have  the  ground  thoroughly  excavated. 

! In  1855  it  was  partly  examined,  and  a splendid  set  of  encaustic  tiles  discovered, 

I which  are  now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

I The  Sculptured  Stone  at  Migvie. — One  of  those  interesting  monuments  of 
' pre-historic  Scotland,  which  have  of  late  engaged  the  attention  of  antiquarie.s,  has 
just  been  discovered  in  the  old  churchyard  of  Migvie.  It  had  lain  half-buried  in 
the  ruins  of  a burial-aisle,  unobserved,  till  Mr.  Smith,  schoolmaster,  detected  the 
carvings  on  its  partly  exposed  surface ; he  had  it  excavated  and  exposed  to  public 
view,  and  it  now  stands  set  up  in  the  churchyard.  It  is  a rough  block  of  ap- 
I parently  unhewn  granite,  standing  some  six  feet  above  the  ground,  and  sculptured 
j on  both  sides.  On  one  side  is  the  conventionally  ornamented  cross,  peculiar  to 
' that  class  of  sculptures,  supported  on  each  side  by  a pair  of  the  symbolical  figures 
of,  as  yet,  unknown  meaning;  below  these,  and  underneath  the  arms  of  the  cross, 

I is  the  almost  effaced  representation  of  a horse,  and  an  implement  like  a pair  of 
! spring-headed  shears.  The  other  side  of  the  stone,  which  is  very  rough  aiid 
I uneven,  bears  the  figure  of  a single  mounted  horseman.  We  believe  the  stone 
has  been  drawn  for  the  Spalding  Club,  and  will  form  a plate  in  their  new  volume 
of  sculptured  stones  preparing  for  publication. — Aberdeen  Free  Press, 
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The  English  Cathedral  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  A.  J.  B.  BEEEsroED 
Hope,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  With  Illustrations. 
8vo.,  282  pp.  (London:  Murray.) — This 
volume  is  a development  of  the  lecture 
which  Mr.  Hope  delivered  to  the  Archi- 
tectural Congress  at  Cambridge  last  year, 
and  which  we  considered  at  the  time  more 
sensible  and  practical  than  we  should  have 
exprcted,  nor  do  we  see  any  reason  to 
think  differently  of  it  in  this  more  de- 
veloped form.  The  name  of  Mr.  Beres- 
ford  Hope  is  associated  in  the  mind  of  the 
public  in  general  with  the  wild  fancies 
and  vagaries  of  the  Cambridge  Camden 
Society  in  its  early  days;  but  this  is 
really  an  unjust  prejudice  at  the  present 
time,  and  one  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is 
a material  drawback  to  the  utility  of 
a ri  ally  able  man.  Twenty  years  have 
elapsed  since  those  days,  during  which 
he  has  had  ample  time,  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  world  of  actual  life,  to 
mould  his  opinions  into  a more  practical 
form,  without  losing  his  active  zeal  and 
benevolence.  His  language,  however,  still 
savours  too  much  of  his  early  views,  which 
we  are  sorry  for,  as  a great  impediment 
to  his  power  of  doing  good. 

The  plans,  ideas,  and  suggestions  thrown 
out  in  this  work  are,  on  the  whole,  sensible, 
practical,  and  useful,  agreeing,  to  a great 
extent,  with  those  of  the  Cathedral  Com- 
missioners, and  where  different,  the  reasons 
for  differing  are  sound.  The  work  is  quite  as 
much  to  be  recommended  on  social,  moral, 
and  religious  grounds,  as  on  architectural; 
indeed,  we  should  say  more  so ; we  should 
be  inclined  to  differ  on  some  minor  points 
of  taste  and  history,  but  when  we  can 
cordially  approve  and  agree  in  the  main 
points  it  is  better  not  to  pick  holes  in 
details.  The  volume  is  profusely  illus- 
trated by  woodcuts  borrowed  from  the 
“ Ecclesiologist”  and  from  Mr.'Fergusson^s 
“ Handbook,”  which  greatly  assist  in  mak- 
ing the  author's  architectural  views  more 
clear  and  intelligible.  He  unfortunately 


adheres  to  his  prejudices  against  the  Early 
English  and  the  Perpendicular  styles  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  is  almost  as 
bigoted  as  Mr.  Buskin  in  favour  of  every- 
thing foreign,  in  preference  to  those  fea- 
tures which  are  peculiarly  English.  This 
we  consider  a matter  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted, and  a mistake  in  every  way,  as 
a matter  of  history,  of  taste,  and  of  prac- 
tice. It  is  creditable  to  Mr.  Hope’s 
honesty  that  while  he  still  avows  his 
dislike  to  the  genuine  Early  English  style, 
— the  earliest  development  of  a pure 
Gothic  style  in  Europe,  and  which  appears 
to  us  the  natural  starting-point  for  any 
improvement  or  development  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  age,  in  preference  to  the 
later  style  recommended  by  Mr.  Hope 
under  the  absurd  and  unmeaning  name 
of  “ Middle  Pointed,” — he  still  cannot  help 
acknowledging  the  merits  of  Mr.  Eaphael 
Brandon’s  Irvingite  Church  in  Gordon- 
square.  These  matters  of  architectural 
taste  are,  however,  quite  secondary,  and 
though  they  are  blemishes  likely  to  im- 
pede the  general  adoption  of  his  views, 
they  really  may  fairly  be  passed  over  as 
immaterial.  The  wants  of  our  teeming 
population  are  paramount  to  everything 
else ; and  the  manner  in  which  a revival 
of  the  old  cathedral  system  may  be  made 
to  meet  those  wants  are  the  really  im- 
portant parts  of  this  work. 

It  is  evident  from  many  passages  that 
Mr.  Hope  really  wishes  to  be,  and  intends 
to  be,  English  and  popular  in  his  views,  and 
is  not  at  all  aware  how  much  his  vision 
has  been  coloured  and  his  views  distorted 
by  his  early  training.  The  natural  frank- 
ness, honesty,  and  candour  of  his  own  mind 
will  gradually  dispel  those  mists,  as  they 
have  already  done  to  a great  extent,  and 
there  is  so  much  that  is  good  and  true  in 
his  present  work,  that  we  can  cordially 
recommend  its  careful  perusal.  These 
few  preliminary  remarks  are  not  written 
in  any  unfriendly  spirit,  and  we  will  now 
enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  them- 
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selves  by  a few  extracts,  regretting  only 
that  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  make 
them  more  numerous : — 

“No  doubt,  in  much  of  what  I have  to 
say,  I may  appear  to  the  mere  student 
of  tracery  and  mouldings  to  be  travelling 
out  of  the  record ; while  at  other  times 
I may  be  set  down  as  dwelling  too  strongly 
on  technical  and  material  considerations 
by  the  professed  ‘ sociologist.’  But  I do 
not  address  these  pages  exclusively  to  the 
architect  or  to  the  sociologist,  but  to  all 
those  who  feel  interested  in  making  up 
their  minds,  either  for  artistic  or  social 
reasons,  whether  more  cathedrals  are  really 
wanted  for  the  religious  advantage  of  the 
people,  and  if  so,  how  these  cathedrals 
had  best  be  provided.  • 

“It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed, 
because  the  point  of  view  from  which 
I take  my  general  survey  stands  rather 
within  the  limits  of  the  architectural 
ground,  that  I consider  this  the  more  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  matter,  as  if  the 
body  existed  for  the  raiment  and  not  the 
raiment  for  the  body.” — (p.  3.) 

“ Westminster  Abbey  is  a quasi-cathe- 
dral of  the  thirteenth,  and  St.  Paul’s  an 
actual  one  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
while  the  idea  which  I propose  to  develope 
is  that  of  the  English  Cathedral  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  In  adopting  this 
title,  I desire  that  every  word  in  it  should 
be  taken  in  an  absolute  and  exclusive 
sense.  The  building  and  the  institution 
are  to  be  a Cathedral  as  distinct  from  and 
opposed  to  a parish  church  and  its  or- 
ganization ; they  are  to  be  English  — 
En.lish,  that  is,  both  nationally  and  ec- 
clesiastically— as  distinct  from  and  op- 
posed to  foreign;  and,  last  but  not  least, 
they  are  to  be  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  distinct  from  and  opposed  to  one  of 
any  earlier  age.” — (p.  5.) 

“The  remedy,  I need  hardly  say,  I see 
in  the  extension  of  that  co-operative 
agency  which  is  best  and  most  briefly 
described  as  the  cathedral  system.  In 
advocating  its  adoption  in  England,  such 
as  England  is  in  the  present  century,  I 
am  not  proposing  a leap  in  the  dark,  or 
suggesting  the  trial  of  an  experiment 
alien  to  the  national  character  and  the 
present  condition  of  the  English  Church. 
It  is  true  that  no  new  cathedral  has  been 
reared  in  England  or  Wales  for  the  use 
of  our  communion  within  this  centmry. 
But  in  that  great  England  beyond  the 
seas,  the  British  Colonies,  where  the 
Church  has  had  to  constitute  itself  in 
every  particular,  without  the  material 
advantage  of  being  ‘established,’  the  ca- 


thedral system  has  been,  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a century,  evolved  out  of  no- 
thing as  the  foundation  of  the  great  cre- 
ative work.  The  leader,  I should  add,  in 
the  movement,  both  in  date  and  onward- 
ness, was,  as  I shall  have  occasion  to  shew, 
that  energetic  prelate.  Bishop  Daniel  Wil- 
son of  Calcutta.” — (pp.  19,  20.) 

“The  internal  root  of  the  cathedral  is 
a topic  which  will  require  a more  careful 
consideration.  I do  not  for  one  instant 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  principal  roofs 
must  all  be  groined  or  coved  in  stone  or 
brick  or  wood.  Stone  is  of  course  gene- 
rally the  best,  though  Mr.  Le  Strange 
has  taught  us  to  what  good  use  wood 
may  be  put  in  the  magnificent  legend 
which  he  is  inscribing  upon  the  now 
coved  roof  of  Ely  nave  in  lieu  of  that 
quaint  succession  of  rafters  with  which 
it  was  formerly  spanned.  The  open- 
timbered  roofs  of  England  undoubtedly 
posse.-s  a picturesqueness  of  their  own.” — 
(p.  224.) 

“ Indeed,  strange  to  say,  a perfectly  flat 
ceiling,  if  properly  decoriited,  like  the  one 
which  has  long  existed  at  Peterborough, 
and  that  which  Mr.  Burges  and  Mr.  Pointer 
have  cleverly  re-arranged  at  Waltham, 
wears  more  of  the  cathedral  aspect  than 
the  most  elaborate  open  roof  which  Nor- 
folk or  Somersetshire  could  produce.” — 
(p.  225.) 

“ As  to  the  roof,  it  would  be  intolerable 
to  think  of  framing  the  roof  of  a new 
cathedral  with  any  other  pitch  except  a 
high  one.  But  if  taste  and  convenience 
alike  in  our  climate  order  the  high  pitch, 
natural  prudence  equally  enjoins  that  the 
safety  of  the  church  shall  not  be  put  out 
to  pawn  with  the  carelessness  of  the  arti- 
zans  by  the  use  of  wooden  framing  when 
iron  can  be  adopted.  The  roof  of  Chartres 
Cathedral  was  burnt  off  abuut  a quarter 
of  a century  since,  and  the  church  itself 
had  a narrow  escape.  In  consequence,  the 
architect  who  superintended  the  repairs 
had  the  good  sense  to  make  his  new  roof 
of  iron.  M.  Zwirner  is  doing  the  same  at 
Cologne;  and  I have,  I own,  very  little 
sympathy  with  the  antiquarianism  which 
would  venture  to  risk  the  stability  of  such 
buildings  for  the  sake  of  seeing  a revival 
of  those  vast  complications  of  timber-work 
which  were  undoubtedly  very  clever,  but 
which  were  never  intended  to  be  seen,  and 
for  which  we  are  able  to  substitute  a ma- 
terial which  is  lighter,  more  flexible,  more 
powerful,  cheajier,  and  more  indestruc- 
tible.”— (p.  248.) 

“ The  Commission  was  pefhaps  wise  in 
avoiding  any  proposition  to  incur  the 
double  expense  of  planting  the  prelate 
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and  rearins:  the  church.  But,  happily 
exempt  as  1 am  from  official  obligations, 
I da:e  to  urge  the  claims  of  Liverpool, 
Bradford,  and  Birmingham,  as  not  inferior 
to  those  of  Southwell  and  St.  Albans.  The 
responsibility  of  satisfying  those  claims  is 
not  for  me  to  fulfil.  If  I point  out  the 
want,  and,  at  the  same  time,  contribute 
some  ideas  towards  making  it  good,  I 
venture  to  hope  that  I shall  not  have 
subscribed  a contemptible  contribution  to- 
wards the  work;  for  in  England,  so  wealthy, 
so  energetic,  and  so  munificent  as  it  is,  the 
knowledge  of  a want,  and  the  knowledge 
of  how  that  want  may  be  re  »'Oved,  is  a 
sure  incitement  for  zeal  and  liberality  to 
come  forward  with  the  material  remedy.” 

■ — (pp.  269,  270.) 

“ if  we  cannot,  from  political  or  other 
difficulties,  build  cathedrals  where  they 
are  most  wanted,  namely,  in  our  large 
towns,  we  can  at  least  build  collegiate 
churches,  and  to  their  constitution  as  well 
as  their  construction  most  of  what  I have 
been  saying  will  be  strictly  applicable, 
while  in  due  time  these  may  become,  what 
they  ought  to  have  been  from  the  first, 
cathedrals.  Of  course,  when  I talk  of 
a collegiate  church,  I do  not  imply  the 
necessity,  though  I should  prefer  the  pre- 
sence, of  a charter  or  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament. St.  Peter’s,  Leeds,  for  example, 
is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a collegiate 
church,  although  its  staff  are  denominated 
vicar  and  curates.” — (p.  272.) 


[We  are  indebted  to  an  esteemed  Cor- 
respondent at  Copenhagen  for  the  follow- 
ing notice  of  a valuable  work  that  will 
probably  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers.] 
SlesvigJcse  Provindsial  - efterretninger. 
TJdgivne  af  Fe.  Knudsen,  Medlem  af  den 
Kgl.  Appellatitmsret  for  Hertugdoinmet 
Slesvig.  (Flensborg,  1858 — 1861.  8vo.) 

Slesvig  Provincial  Intelligence.  Pub- 
lished by  F.  Kxtoses^,  Member  of  the 
Eoyal  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Duchy  of 
Slesvig.  (8vo.  Parts  I. — VI.) 

We  have  long  been  desirous  to  bring 
this  work  before  the  notice  of  our  readers, 
but  preferred  waiting  to  see  whether  it 
would  die  an  early  death  or  would  become 
an  established  organ  for  the  Danish  duchy 
of  South  Jutland.  As  it  has  now  reached 
to  a volume  and  a-half,  and  is  daily  be- 
coming better  known,  the  time  has  come 
for  a short  notice  of  its  contents.  They 
are  of  course  varied  ; and  while  some  are 
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of  little  interest  to  foreigners,  others  are 
highly  important. 

The  papers  comprised  are  as  follow  : — 

I.  (pp.  1—40),  A notice,  short  but  bril- 
liant, by  Dr.  Grimur  Thomsen,  the  Ice- 
landic scholar,  of  Professor  Allen’s  masterly 
two-volume  work  on  the  History  of  the 
Danish  Language  in  this  duchy.  With 
two  coloured  language-maps. 

II.  (pp.  41 — 58,  andvol.  ii.  pp.  47 — 64), 
An  historical  and  statistical  account  of 
the  great  lunatic  asylum  in  the  town  of 
Slesvig,  from  1854  to  1859,  communicated 
by  the  Danish  Ministry. 

III.  (pp.  59 — 84),  An  examination,  by 
th»  Rev.  J.  Koch,  of  the  plains  of  Middle 
Slesvig,  and  of  the  manners  and  custon  s 
of  their  inhabitants.  His  conclusion  is, — • 
“ In  everything  essential,  in  everything 
characteristic  of  the  nationality  of  a peo- 
ple, these  Middle- Slesvigers  entirely  re- 
semble their  brethren  across  the  Kon- 
geaa  and  the  Belt, — in  fact,  have  nothing 
which  can  be  called  a special  Slesvig  pe- 
culiarity.” 

IV.  (pp.  85—96;  169—188),  The  ad- 
ventures of  a Flensborg  crew  in  the  Adri- 
atic and  Salerno  in  the  year  1817- 

V.  (pp.  97 — 121),  A remarkable  sta- 
tistical sketch,  by  Laurids  Skau,  (Lord 
Lieutenant,)  of  the  unjust  compuhory 
Common  Fire  Insurance  Company  for 
South  Jutland  and  Holstein,  from  which 
the  former  duchy  has  never  yet  been  al- 
lowed to  break  loose.  In  sixty-two  years 
South  Jutland  has  paid  to  Holstein 
1,520,634  dollars,  and  only  received 
7,114  dollars. 

VI.  (pp.  122 — 140),  Documents  con- 
nected with  the  biennium  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kiel,  illustrating  Allen’s  work. 

VII.  (pp.  141 — 168),  Kotice  of  Husum 
Gymnasium  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  by  the  Con- 
rector,  C.  Manicus.  Contains  many  very 
curious  details,  e.-pecially  as  to  the  early 
times. 

VIII.  (pp.  169 — 187),  On  the  Finds  at 
Sender  Brarup  Moss,  by  Lector  Engel- 
hardt.  Conservator  of  the  Royal  Museum 
of  Northern  Antiquities  in  Flensborg. 
With  a folding-plate  of  illustrations. 

What  Pompeii-  and  Herculaneum  are  to 
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Italy,  South  Brarup  and  the  near-lying 
mosses  are  to  Scandinavia.  The  antiquity 
and  number,  and  value  and  beauty  of  the 
articles  found  there  is  something  most 
extraordinary.  They  are  carefully  dug  for 
at  the  expense  of  the  province,  and  de- 
posited in  the  museum  of  its  capital  city — 
Flensborg.  Owing  to  the  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  coins  have  been  found  side 
by  side  with  the  other  remains,  it  has 
been  possible  to  fix  a proximate  date  for 
this  whole  class  of  objects,  namely,  the 
second  or  third  century  after  Christ.  In 
most  instances  their  style  is  Roman,  direct 
or  indirect.  They  consist  chiefly  of  swords, 
sword-sheaths,  axes,  lances,  shields,  bows, 
arrows,  buckles,  &c.,  of  bronze  and  wood. 
Still  something  has  been  detected  of  iron : 
— -a  blade-fragment,  two  ring-brinies,  ring- 
mail  similar  in  form  to  that  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  five  axes,  fragments  of 
horse-harness,  and  some  smaller  things. 
Silver  also  occurs,  especially  for  ornament- 
ation of  swords  and  buckles.  Leathern 
belts  have  been  found,  and  also  round  or 
oval  wooden  bucklers,  set  and  strength- 
ened with  bronze  and  silver.  One  of  the 
many  central  bronze  shield-bosses  bears 
inscribed  upon  it  the  letters  “ ael  aeli- 
ANUS,”  and  has  thus  been  made  in  Italy, 
or  at  least  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
some  Roman  soldier  of  that  name.  An- 
other, smaller,  bears  Old  Northern  Runes, 
usually  called  Anglo-Saxon,  but  which  are 
common  to  the  whole  North — England 
and  Scandinavia, — and  are  very  much 
older  than  the  specific  Scandinavian  Ru- 
nic alphabet,  which  has  also  fewer  letters. 
This  inscription  is  on  the  side  fastened  to 
the  wood.  It  has  not  before  been  read, 
but  we  have  deciphered  it,  and  we  shall 
speak  of  it  at  large  on  another  occasion. 
It  is  in  the  oldest  Old-English  or  Old- 
West-Dauish,  (which  two  dialects  about 
1,500  years  ago  were  almost  identical,) 
and  simply  announces  the  name  of  its 
owner. 

There  is  also  a round  copper  breast- 
plate, overlaid  with  a plate  of  silver  orna- 
mented with  nine  small  female  heads, 
type  of  the  Medusa,  and  other  decorations. 
Head-pieces  were  also  found ; one,  a 
fragment  of  a helm,  of  Roman  workman- 
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ship ; another,  a kind  of  rich  silver  coro- 
net, is  barbarian.  Burnt  urns,  elegant 
woodt-n  cups  and  spoons,  a couple  of 
breeks,  (breeches,)  fibulas,  necklaces,  and 
rings  of  gold,  mostly  stretched  and  cut  fur 
ring-money,  Roman  coins  from  Trajan  to 
Commodus,  and  other  things,  are  well 
worthy  of  a visit  to  Flensborg.  Mr.  En- 
gelhardt  will  be  happy  to  explain  them. 
We  ourselves  have  twice  examined  them 
in  his  company.  He  speaks  English,  as 
do  several  of  his  friends.  Since  this  de- 
scription was  printed,  other  and  most 
valuable  discoveries  have  been  made,  and 
they  will  go  on  increasing  every  year. 
The  peculiar  antiseptic  and  tanning  pro- 
perties of  the  moss-water  have  preserved 
these  remains  to  a wonderful  degree. 

IX.  (pp.  188—215),  On  the  attempts 
of  Germany  to  grasp  and  annex  the 
Duchy  of  Limburg,  by  Dr.  G.  Thomsen. 

X.  (pp.  216 — 230),  The  Criminal  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Duchy  in  1857,  by  Kierulf. 

XI.  (pp.  231—258,  365—382,  and  vol. 
ii.  pp.  120 — 144),  On  the  Influence  of 
foreign  Laws  on  the  Jurisprudence  of 
South  Jutland  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  the  Chancery 
Councillor  C.  Juel.  This  is  highly  inter- 
esting. The  learned  author  shews  that 
South  Jutland  has  borrowed  nothing 
either  from  the  German,  or  the  Roman, 
or  the  Canon  Law;  but  is  independ- 
ently Scandinavian — while  it  has  several 
most  striking  coincidences  and  agree- 
ments in  detail  with  the  old  legal  tra- 
ditions and  institutes  of  England.  Some 
of  these  points  are  worked  out  with  a 
master-hand. 

XII.  (pp.  259 — 284),  Documents  con- 
nected with  the  dialects  and  antiquities 
of  the  duchy. 

XIII.  (pp. 285— 291), On  “The  Slesvig 
Goblet”  and  the  medal  struck  to  com- 
memorate the  Peace  of  Eredericksborg, 
July  3,  1720.  With  three  Plates. 

XIV.  (pp.  292 — 326),  The  life  and  ex- 
ploits of  Kruse,  a Flensborg  popular  hero 
in  the  last  war  against  the  Germans. 
Excellently  and  feelingly  written  by  the 
Rev.  Fr.  Graae,  and  full  of  interest. 

XV.  (pp.  327 — 364),  On  the  district  of 
Angle  and  its  people.  Contains  many 
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curious  details  respecting  this  Angle  of 
our  old  home. 

XVI.  (vol  ii.  pp.  1~46),  North-Frisic 
in  its  relation  to  Danish.  By  Con-rector 
C.  Manicus.  Well  worthy  of  perusal  by 
our  philologists. 

XVII.  (pp.  65 — 119),  Terrier  of  the 
West  Haderslev  Bailiwick,  1690.  Valu- 
able for  local  and  personal  names  and 
olden  taxation. 

XVIII.  (pp.  145 — 205),  Contributions 
towards  the  physical  history  of  the  West 
Coast  of  Slesvig.  By  C.  Fogh.  Treats 
especially  of  storm-laws  and  the  great 
dikes. 

XIX.  (pp.  206—212),  The  will  and 
testament  of  Christian  the  Fifth,  lately 
discovered  in  the  Royal  Danish  Chrono- 
logical Collection,  Cheapinghaven,  and 
published,  at  the  King’s  command,  by 
Professor  Worsaae.  We  here  see  that 
Danish  Denmark  to  the  Eider,  as  separate 
from  the  German  lands,  was  two  hundred 
years  ago  firmly  insisted  on  by  the  reign- 
ing King  of  Denmark,  and  solemnly  re- 
commended to  his  successors. 

XX.  (pp.  213,  214),  The  last  census  in 

the  duchy  of  South  Jutland.  The  final 
results  are : — Families,  1860,  84,072, 
Population,  1845,  365,426  ; 1855, 

395,860;  1860,409,907. 

This  outline,  we  trust,  will  be  sufficient 
to  draw  attention  to  a valuable  reper- 
torium  of  history  and  antiquities. 

The  Twelve  Churches ; or.  Tracings 
along  theWatling  Street.  By  the  Authoress 
of  “ The  Red  Rose.”  (Rivingtons.) — This 
thin  octavo  makes  no  very  noticeable  ad- 
dition to  our  knowledge  of  Edgware,  and 
Elstree,  and  Stanmore,  Harrow,  Hadley, 
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or  Totteridge ; but  it  is  adorned  by  several 
very  fair  lithographs  of  these  and  some 
neighbouring  churches,  and  we  trust  it 
will  meet  a sufficiently  favourable  recep- 
tion to  answer  the  end  proposed — viz.  to 
assist  the  fund  now  being  raised  for  a new 
organ  for  the  church  of  St.  Alban’s,  the 
noblest  structure  within  the  district  which 
the  authoress  has  undertaken  to  illustrate. 


The  Comprehensive  History  of  India, 
(Blackie  and  Co.,)  is  proceeding  steadily 
and  satisfactorily  towards  its  conclusion. 
The  parts  now  before  us  embrace  the  period 
from  1794  to  1819.  To  the  fulness  and  fair- 
ness of  the  narrative,  generally  speaking, 
we  have  no  exception  to  take;  but  we  think 
that  justice  is  not  done  to  the  chivalrous 
Gillespie,  in  the  account  of  the  assault  on 
Kalunga.  If  our  readers  will  turn  to  our 
own  pages  a few  years  back'’,  they  will 
probably  be  of  the  same  opinion. 


Flowering  Plants  of  Great  Britain. 
— The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  are  publishing  a work  in 
shilling  parts,  under  this  title,  which  by 
its  handsome  coloured  plates  seems  well 
calculated  to  lead  many  to  pursue  the 
fascinating  study  of  botany.  The  work 
is  arranged  on  the  Natural  system,  and 
the  writer  has  taken  much  pains  to  render 
each  detail  intelligible ; and  he  has  also 
called  to  his  aid  legendary  lore  and  old 
poetic  association.  Thus  he  has  produced 
a work  which  deserves  a wide  popularity, 
and  will  attain  it,  if  carried  out  in  the 
manner  that  it  has  been  begun. 

•>  See  “ An  Indian  Mutiny,  and  He  who  quelled 
it,”  Gent.  Mag.,  Nov.  1857,  p.  537. 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PEEFERMENTS,  AND  PROMOTIONS. 


The  dates  are  those  of  the  Gazette  in  which  the  Appointment  or  'Return  appeared. 


Civil,  Naval,  and  Military. 

May  31.  Miss  Victoria  Alexandrina  Stuart- 
Wortley,  to  be  one  of  the  Maids  of  Honour  in 
Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  in  the  room  of  the  Hon. 
Mary  Bulteel,  resigned. 

June  4.  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.  (now  Gover- 
nor of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope),  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  colony  of  New  Zealand. 

Jeremiah  Thomas  Fitzgerald  Callaghan,  esq. 
(Chief  Magistrate  of  the  colony  of  Hongkong), 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Government  of  the 
colony  of  Labuan  during  the  absence  of  the 
Governor. 

Henry  Augustus  Cowper,  esq.,  now  H.M.’s 
Consul  at  Pernambuco,  to  be  H.M.’s  Consul  at 
Porto  Rico. 

George  Samuel  Lennon'Hunt,  esq.,  now  H.M.’s 
Consul  at  Porto  Rico,  to  be  H.M.’s  Consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

Spenser  St.  John,  esq.,  now  H.M.’s  Consul- 
General  in  the  Island  of  Borneo,  to  be  H.M.’s 
Consul-General  to  the  Republic  of  Hayti. 

Mr.  George  Wortmann,  approved  of  as  Consul 
at  Gibraltar  for  H.R.H.  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse. 

June  7.  George  Benvenuto  Mathew,  esq.,  now 
Secretary  to  H.M.’s  Legation  to  the  Mexican 
Republic,  to  be  H.M.’s  Charg6  d’ Affaires  and 
Consul-General  to  the  Republic  of  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and  Salvador. 

Senor  Mauricio  Mocatta,  approved  of  as  Consul 
at  Liverpool  for  the  Republic  of  the  Equator. 

June  11.  Robert  Stuart,  esq.,  now  British  Vice- 
Consul  at  Volo,  to  be  H.M.’s  Consul  in  Albania. 

June  14.  The  Most  Noble  Edward  Adolphus, 


Duke  of  Somerset;  Rear-Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir 
Frederick  William  Grey,  K.C.B.  ; Capt.  Charles 
Eden,  C.B,,  Capt.  Charles  Frederick,  Capt.  the 
Hon.  Jas.  Robert  Drummond,  C.B.,  and  Samuel 
Whitbread,  esq.,  to  be  H.M.’s  Commissioners 
for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

June  18.  Lord  Dufferin  and  Claneboye,  the 
British  Member  of  the  late  European  Commission 
in  Syria,  to  be  an  Ordinary  Member  of  the  Civil 
Division  of  the  Second  Class,  or  Knights  Com- 
manders, of  the  Most  Hon.  Order  of  the  Bath. 

William  Swan  Field,  esq.,  to  be  Collector  of 
Customs,  Principal  Controller  of  H.M.’s  Customs 
and  Navigation  Laws,  and  Registrar  of  Shipping 
for  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Francis  Bertrand  Pinney  to  be  Sub-Collector 
and  Controller  of  H.M.’s  Customs  and  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  and  Registrar  of  Shipping  at  Port 
Elizabeth,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Thomas  C.  Taylor,  esq.,  to  be  H.M.’s  Vice- 
Consul  at  Abbeokuta. 

Mr.  Edwd.  Leavenworth,  approved  of  as  Consul 
at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  Commander  Juan  Clemente  de  Las  Casas, 
approved  of  as  Consul  at  Liverpool  for  the  Re- 
public of  Venezuela. 

Member  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

May  31.  County  of  Flint.— Tithe  Hon.  Richard 
De  Aquila  Grosvenor,  in  the  room  of  the  Hon. 
Thos.  Edward  Mostyn  Lloyd  Mostyn,  deceased. 


BIRTHS. 


March  19.  At  Bareilly,  India,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Murdoch  McLeod,  42rid  Royal  Highlanders,  a 
son  and  heir. 

April  8.  At  Champ  de  Mars,  Mauritius,  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Gordon,  C.B.,  Deputy-Inspector-Gen. 
of  Hospitals,  a dau. 

May  1.  At  Meerut,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Barry  Coles,  a son. 

May  11.  At  Barbados,  the  wife  of  G.  Graham, 
esq.,  1st  Batt.  21st  Fusiliers,  a son. 

May  17.  At  Broughton  Grange,  the  wife  of 
Marinaduke  Vavasour,  esq.,  a son. 

May  22.  At  Stockholm,  the  wife  of  Edwin  Cor- 
bett, esq.,  H.B.M.’s  Secretary  of  Legation,  a son. 

May  23.  At  Queen’s-gate-gardens,  South  Ken- 
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sington,  the  wife  of  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  esq.,  M.P., 
a son. 

At  Canon-house,  Wingham,  the  wife  of  Charles 
John  Plumptre,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Catterick-hall,  Withington,  the  wife  of 
William  Slingsby,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Cirencester,  the  Mife  of  Professor  Buckman, 
a dau. 

At  Enys,  near  Penrjm,  the  wife  of  Lieut. 
Henry  Rogers,  a son. 

May  24.  At  Star-hill,  Rochester,  the  wife  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Stewart,  2nd  Depot  Battalion,  a son. 

At  Kew,  the  wife  of  Major  A.  Martin,  com- 
manding H.M.’s  33rd  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  a 
dau. 
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Births, 


[July, 


At  Rose-hill,  Dorking,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Joyce,  a son. 

May  25.  At  Farnham-parsonage,  Suffolk,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Johnson,  a dau. 

At  Fermoy,  co.  Cork,  the  wife  of  C&pt.  Thurs- 
ton, 13th  Light  Infantry,  a son. 

At  Drigg,  Cumberland,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
John  W.  W.  Penney,  a dau. 

At  Clifton,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Alan  Gardner, 

R. N.,  a son. 

In  Leinster-terrace,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
\Miiting,  M.A.,  a dau. 

At  Southend*  Essex,  the  wife  of  Lieut  -Col.  W. 
D.  Aitken,  Bombay  Artillery,  a son. 

May  26.  At  Tongham,  Surrey,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Harry  Marshall,  9th  Royal  Lancers,  a dau. 

May  27.  At  Brancaster  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  O.  Sadler,  a son. 

At  Parkhurst,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
W.  C.  Justice,  5th  Depot  Battalion,  twin  daus. 

At  Marnhull  Rectory,  Dorset,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Bruce  Kennard,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  Capt.  Harley,  3rd  West  India  Regt., 
a dau. 

At  Southacre  Rectory,  Norfolk,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  John  Fountaine,  a son. 

May  28.  In  Eastbonrne-terrace,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Martindale,  Royal  Engineers,  a son. 

At  Lordington,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Geoffrey 
Phipps  Hornby,  a dau. 

At  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Training  College, 
Saltley,  near  Birmingham,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
William  Gover,  a dau. 

At  Wilderslowe,  Derby,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Davenport, 
a son. 

At  Dartford  Vicarage,  Kent,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  George  John  Blomfield,  twin  daus. 

May  29.  At  the  British  Legation,  Carlsruhe, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Eden,  a son. 

At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  the  wife  of  Rear-Adm. 
Hathorn,  a son. 

In  South  wick -place,  Hyde-park,  Mrs.  Henry 
Hyndman  Kennedy,  a dau. 

At  Windmill-hill,  Sussex,  the  wifeof  H.  M. 
Curteis,  esq,,  a dau. 

At  Oxford,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Wad- 
dington  Shirley,  a dau. 

At  Hegadon,  Devonshire,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Walter  Bullock,  of  Hegadon,  and  Faulkbourn- 
hall,  Essex,  a son  and  heir. 

May  30.  At  Randolph-house,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Seton,  a dau. 

At  Haute-ville,  Guernsey,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Havilland  De  Sausmarez,  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Northampton,  a son. 

At  Queen’s-terrace,  Southsea,  the  wifeof  Lieut. 

S,  P.  Townsend,  R.N.,  of  Her  Majesty’s  yacht, 
a son. 

At  Denton-house,  Oxfordshire,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Walter  Sneyd,  a dau. 

At  Newchurch,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Alfred  Cooper,  M.A.,  a dau. 

May  31.  At  Easter  Elchies,  Craigellaohie,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  George  Grant,  a dau. 

At  Eastwood-lodge,  Rotherham,  Yorkshire,  the 
wife  of  Fretwell  W.  Hoyle,  esq.,  F.G.H.S,,  a son 
and  heir. 


At  Southsea,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Bower,  Royal 
Navy,  a dau. 

At  St.  James’s,  Hampstead-road,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Waldo,  a dau. 

In  Porchester-sq.,  Hyde-park,  (the  residence  of 
her  father,  E.  T.  Hooper,  esq.,  R.N.,)  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  F.  J.  Rawlins,  a son. 

At  Blackheath,  the  wife  of  Capt.  H.  Miller,  of 
the  Military  Train,  a dau. 

At  Cathorpe  Rectory,  Leicestershire,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  H.  Harper,  a son. 

June  1.  At  Overbury-Court,  Worcestershire, 
the  Lady  Catherine  Berkeley,  a dau. 

At  Rowling,  the  wife  of  N.  Hughes  D’Aeth, 
esq.,  a son. 

In  Charlton-road,  Maida-vale,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  C.  W.  Moore,  3rd  M.  E.  Regt.,  a son. 

At  Tunstead  Vicarage,  Norwich,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Herbert  S.  White,  a son. 

June  2.  At  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  Col.  R.  F. 
Crawford,  Royal  Artillery,  a son. 

In  Chesham-place,  the  wife  of  George  Douglas 
Pennant,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Chiswick,  Gabrielle,  Vicomtesse  de  Torre 
Bella,  wife  of  Russel  Manners  Gordon,  esq., 
a dau. 

At  Braunston,  Northamptonshire,  the  wife  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Lowndes,  a dau. 

In  Vernon -place,  the  wife  of  Geo.  F.  Ansell, 
esq.,  of  the  Royal  Mint,  esq.,  a dau. 

In  Norfolk-st.,  Park-lane,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Arthur  Cumming,  R.N.,  of  H.M.S.  “ Emerald,” 
a dau. 

June  3.  At  Banstead,  Surrey,  the  wife  of  Col. 
Lysons,  C.B.,  a son. 

The  wife  of  Major  L.  Hook,  Ceylon  Rifle  Regt., 
a dau. 

At  Melksham,  Wiltshire,  the  wife  of  Capt.  G. 
A.  F.  Hervey,  a son. 

At  St.John’s  Parsonage,  Woking,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Marson,  a dau. 

June  4.  In  Charles-sti-eet,  Berkeley-sq.,  Mrs. 
George  Cavendish  Bentinck,  a dau. 

At  St.  John’s- wood,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Anson, 
R.N.,  a dau. 

At  Kidlington,  Oxon,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Whitehead,  a son. 

At  her  father’s  residence,  Lamport  Rectory, 
the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Longden,  Royal  Artillery, 
a dau. 

At  Holywell,  co.  Sligo,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Otway, 
a son. 

At  Pittville-house,  Cheltenham,  the  wife  of 
William  Fraser  McDonell,  esq.,  V.C.,  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  a dau. 

At  Rutland-gate,  Mrs,  Charles  Webster,  a son 
and  heir. 

June  5.  At  Acton  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Parry,  a son. 

At  Hinton -lodge,  Hurst,  the  wife  of  Lieut.  G, 
W.  Gregorie,  R.N.,  a son. 

At  the  Rectory,  Little  Glemham,  Suffolk,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  H.  King,  a dau. 

At  Lapworth  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Arundell  St.  John  Mildmay,  a dau. 

June  6.  At  Ash-hall,  Glamorganshire,  the  wife 
of  Hamilton  Baillie,  esq.,  a son. 
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At  Halse  Vicarage,  Taunton,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  R.  Twyford  Mills,  a son. 

June  7,  At  Addington-pL,  Kent,  the  wife  of 
J.  Wingfield  Stratford,  esq.,  a son. 

In  Cleveland-sq.,  Hyde-park,  the  wife  of  Wm. 
H.  Brodhurst,  esq.,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  a dau. 

June  8.  In  Gloucester-terrace,  Hyde-park- 
gardens,  the  wife  of  Nevil  Story-Maskelyne,  esq., 
a dau. 

At  Great  Missenden  Abbey,  Mrs.  G.  Carrington, 
a son. 

In  Clarendon-gardens,  Maida-hill,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  H.  G.  Henderson,  a son. 

At  Little  Addington,  Northamptonshire,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Adolphus  Boodle,  a dau. 

June  9.  At  St.  John’s-wood,  the  wife  of  Major 
R.  C.  Lawrence,  C.B.,  Military  Secretary  to  the 
Punjaub  Government,  a dau. 

At  the  Hall,  Wem,  Salop,  the  wife  of  Henry 
Corbett,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Woolwich,  the  wife  of  James  Salmon,  esq., 
R.N.,  Deputy-Inspector-General  of  Hospitals  at 
Woolwich,  a dau. 

June  10.  At  St.  Leonard’s-court,  Gloucester, 
(the  residence  of  her  father,  the  Hon.  J.H.Knox,) 
the  Countess  Zeppelin,  a dau. 

At  Seaford,  Sussex,  the  wife  of  Francis  Richard 
Tothel,  esq.,  J.P.,  a dau. 

At  Calverton,  Bucks,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T. 
R.  J.  Laugharne,  a dau. 

At  Chatham,  the  wife  of  Major  Charles  Elgee, 
a son. 

June  11.  At  Glenmore,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Style, 
a son. 

At  Eton  College,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  George 
Richard  Dupuis,  a son. 

In  Norfolk-crescent,  the  wife  of  Pascoe  Du 
Pre  Grenfell,  esq.,  a son. 

I The  wife  of  Capt.  George  Towers  Hilliard, 
50th  Regt.  Madras  N.I.,  a dau. 

I At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Or- 
i mond.  Vicar  of  Great  Kimble,  a son. 

I June  12.  At  Beeston-hall,  Norfolk,  Lady  Pres- 
I ton,  a son. 


At  Broomwood,  Surrey,  (the  residence  of  her 
father.  Sir  Chas.  Forbes,  bart.,  of  Newe,)  Lady 
Forbes,  the  wife  of  Sir  Wm.  Forbes,  hart.,  of 
Fintray  and  Craigievar,  a dau. 

At  Southampton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Traytoa 
Fuller,  Chalvington  Rectory,  Sussex,  a son. 

June  13.  At  Birr  Barracks,  Ireland,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Somerset  Ward,  a dau. 

In  Chester-st.,  Belgrave-sq.,  the  wife  of  J.  R. 
Homfray,  esq.,  Penllyn-castle,  Glamorganshire, 
a son  and  heir. 

In  Duke-st.,  Manchester-sq.,  the  wife  of  John 
Walter  Sherer,  esq.,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  a son. 

June  14.  At  Princes-gatc,  the  Lady  Ulrica 
Thynne,  a son. 

At  Eton  College,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John 
Eyre  Yonge,  a dau. 

In  Upper  Berkeley-st,  W.,  the  wife  of  M.  C. 
Merttins  Swabey,  esq.,  D.C.L.,  a son. 

At  Blackheath,  the  wife  of  Capt.  G.  A.  Halsted, 
R.N.,  a son. 

At  the  residence  of  his  father,  ( J.  H.  Crawford, 
esq.,  Brighton,)  the  wife  of  J.  A.  Crawford,  esq., 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  a son. 

June  15.  At  Cosgrove-priory,  Northampton- 
shire, the  wife  of  Francis  Thursby,  esq.,  a son. 

In  Hereford-road-north,  Westbouime-grove, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  Seaton,  Rector  of  Colton, 
a dau. 

Jtine  16.  In  Eaton-sq.,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Mostyn, 
a son. 

June  17.  At  Bedfords,  Essex,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Petre,  a son. 

At  Sydenham,  the  wife  of  George  E.  Watson, 
Major  Bengal  Engineers,  a dau. 

June  18.  At  Sedgeford  Vicarage,  King’s  Lynn, 
Norfolk,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Ambrose  Ogle, 
a son. 

In  Prince’s-terr.,  S.W.,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Lawson,  of  Longhirst-hall,  Northumber- 
land, a dau. 

June  19.  The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Mans- 
field, of  Higham,  near  Gloucester,  a son. 


MAUUIAGES. 


March  23.  At  Williamstown,  Victoria,  Austra- 
lia, the  Hon.  George  Frederic  Verdon,  M.L.A., 
Colonial  Treasurer,  to  Annie,  second  dau.  of  John 
Armstrong,  esq.,  solicitor,  of  Melbourne. 

March  30.  At  Shanghai,  China,  Charles  Trea- 
j sure  Jones,  esq,,  H.M.’s  Acting  Vice-Consul  at 
I Shanghai,  to  Selina  Fanny  Johnson, 
j A'pril  4,  At  Moradabad,  William  Dinwiddie 
i Hogg,  D.-A.-C.-General,  Lieut.  H.M.’s  Indian 
Army,  to  Emily,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
j Shaw,  Chaplain. 

At  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia, 

I the  Hon,  John  R.  Bailey,  late  Commissioner  of 
i Trade  and  Customs,  and  Postmaster-Gen.  of  the 
Colony,  to  Jane,  third  dau.  of  William  Rainsford, 
esq.,  of  Witley,  Surrey. 

i April  9.  At  Siiuou’s-ba}’,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 


Capt.  Algernon  F,  R.  de  Horsey,  of  H.M.S. 
“ Brisk,”  to  Caroline  Augusta,  only  dau.  of  Capt. 
Andrew  Drew,  R.N. 

April  10.  At  Calcutta,  John  F.  Wyse,  Lieut. 
H.M.’s  34th  Regt.,  to  the  only  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  Arthur  Onslow. 

April  16.  At  Ahmedabad,  Arthur  Bosanquet, 
esq.,  Bombay  Civil  Service,  eldest  son  of  A.  H. 
Bosanquet,  esq.,  Osidge,  Herts,  to  Isabella  Ma- 
tilda, eldest  dau.  of  Major  A.  Crawford,  Assis- 
tant-Adjutant-Gen., N.D.  of  the  Bombay  Army. 

April  18.  At  Agra,  Fitzroy  Stephen,  esq.,  3rd 
Battalion  Rifle  Brigade,  to  Frances  Harriet, 
second  dau.  of  Charles  Kane  Sivewright,  esq., 
Burntisland,  Fifeshire. 

May  1.  At  the  Cathedral,  Bombay,  Morrice  King 
Man,  esq.,  of  Halstead,  Kent,  and  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  TelegrapMc  Department,  Indore,  to  Jane 
Smart,  second  dan.  of  the  late  Major  James  "W. 
H.  Walch,  of  H.M.’s  54th  Eegt. 

May  21.  The  Kev.  Chas.  W.  Barnett  Clarke, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Fenny  Stratford,  to  Mary, 
third  dan.  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pym  'Williamson, 
Incumbent  of  Little  BrickMll,  Bucks. 

At  Lympne,  Kent,  Edward  John  Briscoe,  esq., 
n.M.’s  14th  Regt.,  only  son  of  Jas.  Briscoe,  esq., 
Rosse- house,  Tullamore,  to  Emma  Sophia, 
younger  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Edwin  Biron,  Ticar  of 
the  parish. 

At  Martham,  Norfolk,  Thomas  N.  Fonnereau, 
esq.,  of  Christ  Church-park,  Ipswich,  to  Blanche 
Editha,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  George  Pearse, 
Ticar  of  Martham. 

May  22.  At  Enfield,  the  Rev.  Claude  Bosan- 
quet.  Incumbent  of  St.  Osyth,  Essex,  second  son 
of  Samuel  Bosanquet,  esq.,  of  Dingestow-court, 
Monmouth,  to  Amelia  Eleanor,  youngest  dau.  of 
Capt.  C.  J.  Bosanquet,  R.N.,  of  Wildwood,  En- 
field. 

At  Bury,  Lancashire,  Hales  WiDde,  esq.,  Capt, 
H.M.'s  29th  Regt.,  eldest  son  of  E.  C.  Hales 
A'i'Ukie,  esq.,  of  Chislett-court,  Kent,  to  Eleanor, 
youngest  dau.  of  Wm.  Walker,  esq.,  of  Lark-hUl, 
near  Bury,  Lancashire,  and  of  Summerfield, 
Bowden,  Cheshire. 

William  Lucas,  esq.,  Deputy-Inspector-Gen. 
of  Hospitals,  to  Margaret,  dau.  of  Robert  Kerr, 
esq.,  of  Crinkston-haU,  Govan,  Glasgow. 

May  23.  At  Stamford-hill,  J.  C.  Lamb,  esq.,  of 
Rrton-house,  co.  Durham,  to  Isabella  Anderson, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  P.  Hutchison,  esq., 
H.E.I.C.S.,  and  niece  to  the  late  Col.  Sir  Alex, 
Anderson,  K.C.B. 

At  Holy  Trinity,  Upper  Chelsea,  the  Rev. 
Reynolds  Hole,  Vicar  of  Caunton,  Notts,  to 
Caroliue,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Francklin, 
esq.,  of  Gonalston. 

May  21.  At  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  the 
Rev.  Frederick  James  Abbot,  Chaplain  to  the 
Forces,  to  Harriett,  only  dau,  of  William  Rothery, 
esq.,  jun.,  of  James-street,  Buckmgham-gate,  and 
Denbigh-house,  Haslemere. 

May  28.  At  AU  Saints’,  Paddington,  the  Rev. 
Thompson  Phillips,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Holme 
Eden,  near  Carlisle,  to  Eliza  Catherine,  second 
dau,  of  Gen.  Sir  James  Wallace  Sleigh,  K.C.B. , 
Col.  of  the  9th  Lancers. 

At  Brighton,  Charles  Edmimd  Webber,  esq.,  of 
the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  to  the  Hon.  Alice 
Augusta  Gertrude  Hanbury-Tracy,  fourth  dau- 
of  Lord  Sudeley. 

At  Crediton,  the  Rev.  Sackville  George  Cress- 
well,  Incumbent  of  St.  Luke’s,  Posbury,  Devon, 
to  Sarah  Anne,  youngest  dau,  of  the  late  John 
Rowe  Bennett,  esq.,  of  SandweU,  Devon. 

May  29.  At  Delamere,  Cheshire,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Martyn  Sanders,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Skidby, 
A'orkshire,  to  Eliza  Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Darwin  Fox,  Rector  of  Delamere,  and  grand- 
dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Fletcher,  bart.,  R.E. 

At  Rotterdam,  Pierre  Charles  Jean,  second  son 
of  P.  T.  M,  Fauchey,  esq.,  of  Rotterdam,  to  Ellen 
Young,  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  T.  H.  Turing,  bart. 

At  Keiby,  Roger  Leigh,  esq.,  to  Elizabeth 


Jane,  dau.  of  the  late  T.  Eden  Blackwell,  esq,, 
and  granddau.  of  the  late  Major-Gen.  Blackwell, 
C.B. 

May  30.  At  Kinnerley,  the  Venerable  Henry 
Weir  'White,  Archdeacon  of  Merionethshire, 
to  Emily  Katherine,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Pdch. 
Richards,  esq.,  of  Caerynwch,  Merionethshire, 
formerly  member  of  Parliament  for  that  county. 

At  the  Cathedral,  Ripon,  the  Rev.  James  Met- 
calfe, Incumbent  of  Knypersley,  Staffordshire,  to 
Anne  Emily  Goode,  dau.  of  the  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Ripon. 

At  Paris,  Eugene  de  Cantillon  de  Ballyhigne, 
of  the  Imperial  Guard,  second  son  of  the  late 
Baron  De  Cantillon  de  Ballyhigne,  to  Georgina, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Adolphus  Cottin  Murray  and 
Lady  Murray,  of  Ardeley-bury,  Hertfordshire. 

June  1.  At  Acton,  Frederick,  son  of  the  late 
Wm.  Hedger,  esq.,  of  Southwark,  Surrey,  Dep.- 
Lieut.  of  the  co.,  to  EUen  Maria,  younger  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  James  Dunne,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to 
the  Royal  Hospital,  Haslar. 

At  Market  Rasen,  Lincolnshire,  Arthur  Edw. 
Tumour,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Denbigh,  North  Wales, 
son  of  the  late  Hon.  and  Rev.  Adolphus  Augustus 
Tumour,  to  Frances  Helen,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  John  Tumour. 

At  Hove,  Sussex,  Capt.  Dalby,  Royal  Marines 
L.I.,  to  Helen  Lyttleton,  dau.  of  J.  E.  Bennett, 
esq.,  of  Brunswick-sq.,  Brighton. 

At  Wenden,  Saffron  Walden,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Baker  Haslewood,  M.A.,  chaplain  R.N.,  FeUow 
of  Durham  University,  to  Elizabeth  Albina,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Rodney  Shannon,  R.N. 

June  4.  At  How  Caple,  Herefordshire,  Hum- 
phrey Francis  Mildmay,  esq.,  M.P.,  to  Sybella 
Harriet,  dau.  of  George  CUve,  esq.,  M.P. 

At  Ingatestone,  Thos.  J.  Eyre,  esq.,  of  Upper- 
court,  CO.  Kilkenny,  to  the  Lady  Clifford. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Woolwich,  G.  Kepple  Taylor, 
esq.,  Capt.  R.A.,  to  Adela,  youngest  dau.  of  Gen. 
Coryton. 

At  Holy  Trinity,  Brompton,  A.  PoUock,  son 
of  Jas.  Henry,  esq.,  M.D.,  Brougham-house, 
Seacombe,  Liverpool,  to  Sarah  Helena,  dau.  of 
the  late  Major-Gen.  Ready,  formerly  Lieut. - 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

At  Kirkleatham,  Yorkshire,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Smith,  Vicar  of  Easton  Maudit,  Northampton- 
shire, son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  Ehza  Catherine,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Colonel  Forbes  Macbean,  R.A., 
of  the  Old  Hall,  Kirkleatham. 

At  Matheran,  Bombay,  George,  second  son  of 
John  Geo.  Hamilton,  esq.,  Hafton-house,  Argyle- 
shire,  to  Annie,  dau.  of  Major  Shaw,  H.M.’s 
Bombay  Fusihers. 

June  5.  At  Valetta,  Malta,  George  'William 
Cockbum,  younger  of  that  ilk,  Lieut.  42nd  Royal 
Highlanders,  son  of  the  late  Sir  William  Sars- 
field  R.  Cockbum,  bart.,  to  Emily  Sarah,  only 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  Cleugh,  Chaplain  to  the 
Government,  Malta. 

At  Holy  Trinity,  Brompton,  the  Rev.  Montagu 
F.  F.  Osborn,  Rector  of  Kibworth  Beauchamp, 
Leicestershire,  to  Catherine  Barbara,  eldest  dau. 
of  John  Marriott,  esq.,  of  Kibworth  Harcourt. 
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At  Trinity  Church,  St.  Marylehone,  the  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Donne,  B.A.,  son  of  W.  Bodham 
Donne,  esq.,  of  Mattishall,  Norfolk,  a Deputy- 
Lieut.  of  that  county,  to  Mildred,  dau.  of  the 
late  J.  Mitchell  Kemble,  esq.,  M.A. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Chester,  Frederick  Ford,  esq., 
H.M.’s  83rd  Regt.,  to  Caroline  Anne  Theodosia, 
second  dau.  of  J.  Hamilton  Hall,  esq.,  and  grand- 
dau.  of  the  late  Major-General  Had. 

At  St.  Stephen’s,  Paddington,  Lieut.  Geo.  Wash- 
bourne  WUliams,  44th  Regt.  M.N.I.,  to  Mary, 
second  dau.  of  Lieut. -Col.  Bisset,  late  of  the 
Madras  Army. 

At  Aylesbury,  the  Rev.  Basil  Williams,  Senior 
Fellow  and  Dean  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Vicar  of  Holme-on-Spalding-Moor,  York- 
shire, to  Catherine  Mary,  dau.  of  the  late  William 
John  Wood,  esq.,  of  the  Thrupp,  Stroud,  Glouces- 
tershire. 

At  Antony,  Cornwall,  Edward  Willis,  esq., 
R.M.  Light  Infantry,  to  Mary  Lamprey,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Major  Jno.  Tudor  Tucker,  R.M. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Ives  Rajunond 
Barker,  esq.,  of  the  Crofts,  Faii’ford,  Gloucester- 
shire, to  Elizabeth  Palmer,  dau.  of  the  late  Wm. 
Moffatt,  esq.,  and  relict  of  Col.  Black,  of  the 
53rd  Regt. 

At  St.  Giles’,  Camberwell,  William  Robert, 
second  son  of  the  late  John  T.  Pursell,  esq., 
Rathmines,  Dublin,  to  Catherine  Clementina, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  John  A.  Napier,  esq.,  H.M.’s 
Customs,  Ceylon, 

June  6.  At  St.  Paul’s,  Knightsbridge,  Mark 
Robert  Pechell,  Commander  R.N.,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Horace  and  Lady  Caroline  Pechell,  to  Ellen 
Maria,  youngest  dau.  of  C.  Derby,  esq.,  and 
niece  to  Sir’  Samuel  Fludyer,  bart. 

At  the  Catholic  Church,  Cheltenham,  William, 
sixth  son  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Mostyn,  bart., 
to  Clementina,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Edmund 
Jerningham,  esq. 

At  Queenstown,  Capt.  Duncan  McNeill,  Scots 
Greys,  third  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Alex.  McNeill, 
of  Colonsay,  to  Faimy  Charlotte  Emma,  second 
dau.  of  Rear-Adm.  Charles  and  the  Hon.  Char- 
lotte Georgiana  Talbot. 

At  Monken  Hadley,  John  Phillips,  only  son 
of  J.  Thomas,  esq.,  of  Bletsoe  Manor,  Bedford- 
sbii-e,  to  Julia  Pauline,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Sir  Richard  Plasket,  K.C.M.G. 

At  Bathwick,  Bath,  Arthur  Guy  Elkington, 
esq.,  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  to  Leoncine  Elizabeth 
Madeline,  only  child  of  Capt.  WiUiam  Parsons, 
of  the  Mauritius, 

At  Christ  Church,  Tunstall,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Chas.  Hose,  Curate  of  Harpenden,  Herts.,  to 
Fanny,  only  cbUd  of  the  late  'Thomas  Goodfellow, 
esq,,  of  Tunstall. 

At  Christ  Church,  Folkestone,  the  Rev.William 
Henry  Carpendale,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  Carpendale,  Rector  of  Lilton,  Dorset, 
and  Perpetual  Curate  of  Wincanton,  Somerset, 
to  Katherine  Julia  Ellen,  dau.  of  the  late  Henry 
Hall  Joy,  esq.,  Q.C.,  of  Hortham-park,  Wilts, 
and  Madame  Chavannes,  of  Myerscough-hall, 
Lancashire. 

At  Nether-Broughton,  Leicestershire,  Robert 


O.  Law  Ogilby,  esq.,  of  Sussex-pl.,  Regent’s-pk., 
to  Marianne,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  Noble, 
Rector  of  Nether-Broughton. 

At  Brooke,  Benjamin  Temple,  eldest  son  of 
Benjamin  Cotton,  esq.,  of  Afton-house,  Fresh- 
water, to  Frances  Anne,  second  dau.  of  Charles 
Seely,  esq.,  of  Brooke-house,  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Heighington,  Lincoln. 

June  7.  At  Wakefield,  Edward  Wilds,  esq., 
R.N.,  to  Jane  Sutton,  fifth  dau.  of  Edw.  Nowers, 
esq.,  Dover. 

June  10.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  and 
afterwards  at  tbe  chapel  of  the  Russian  Embassy, 
Count  Nicolas  Rostovtzoff,  Aide-de-Camp  to  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to 
Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Dr.  Bridgman,  Woolwich- 
common. 

At  Cambridge,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Wolfe,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Clare  College,  to  Louisa 
Morier,  younger  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Alex.  J.  D. 
D’Orsey,  B.D.,  of  Corpus  Christ!  College. 

At  Clifton,  Arthur  Davies  Benin gton,  esq.,  of 
Pant-y-Goitre,  Monmouthshire,  to  Ada,  dau.  of 
the  late  John  Lane,  esq.,  of  Le5'ton  Grange, 
Essex. 

June  11.  At  Upperby,  Carlisle,  Rear-Adm. 
Pennell,  of  Ravenside,  near  Carlisle,  to  Frances 
Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  F.  Colridge  Hutchinson, 
esq.,  M.D.,  of  the  Cottage,  Brisco,  near  Carlisle. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Richard  Hugh 
Stotherd,  esq.,  Capt.  R.E.,  son  of  Major-Gen. 
Stotherd,  R.E.,  to  Caroline  Frances,  dau.  of 
Thomas  Wood,  esq.,  Neasham-house,  Darlington. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Cheltenham,  Thomas  Roxburgh 
Polwhele,  esq.,  M.A.,  only  son  of  Major-Gen. 
Thomas  Polwhele,  and  nephew  of  Lieut. -Col. 
Richard  Graves  Polwhele,  of  Polwhele,  Cornwall, 
to  Fanny,  only  child  of  the  late  Thomas  Came, 
esq.,  and  granddau.  of  the  late  Joseph  Came, 
esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  of  Penzance,  Cornwall. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  West  Brompton,  Alfred  Goold, 
esq.,  of  Southsea,  Hants,  son  of  Capt.  Goold, 
R.N.,  of  Clarence-sq.,  Gosport,  to  Ellen  Harriet, 
only  dau.  of  Wm.  Tate,  esq.,  of  Kereford-sq., 
Old  Brompton. 

At  St.  John’s,  Lowestoft,  Fred.  Aston  Oakes, 
late  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  third  son  of  Henry 
James  Oakes,  esq.,  of  Nowton-court,  to  Ellen 
Frances,  third  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Hervey  Aston 
Adamson  Oakes,  Rector  of  Nowton. 

At  Trinity  Church,  Marylehone,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Philip  Strong  Bingham,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of 
West  Pinchbeck,  Lincolnshire,  to  Alicia  French, 
second  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Major  Henry 
Maxwell  Wainright,  of  H.M.’s  47th  Regt. 

Ju7ie  12.  At  Christ  Church,  Bayswater,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Carmichael  Grant,  third  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  Chas.  Grant,  Vicar  of  West  Barsham, 
Norfolk,  to  Louisa,  thii'd  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Burder,  esq. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Shannon,  Rector  of 
Quarrington  with  Old  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire,  to 
Catherine  Emma,  fourth  dau.  of  D.  L.  Manthorp, 
esq.,  of  Thorp. 

At  Donnybi’ook,  Major  .Tohn  Mackenzie  Lyle, 
29th  Regt.,  to  Bessie,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Chas, 
Henry  George,  Glasnevin,  Dublin. 
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At  Holy  Trinity,  Micklegate,  York,  the  Rev. 
H.  S.  Hildyard,  Rector  of  Loftus,  to  Octavia, 
youngest  dau.  of  William  Richardson,  esq.,  of 
Micklegate. 

Ju7ie  13.  At  Taynton,  Gloucestersh.,  Capt.  A. 
G.  Onslow,  97th  Regt.,  eldest  son  of  Richard 
Foley  Onslow,  esq.,  Oxenhall,  Gloucestershh-e,  to 
Mary,  fifth  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  John  Owen,  hart, 
M.P.,  Lord-Lieut.  of  the  county  of  Pembroke. 

At  Bridstowe,  Benjamin  Greame  Sadler,  esq., 
of  Belfast,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Michael  Thos. 
Sadler,  esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  to  Catheidne  Harriet, 
eldest  dau.  of  W^m.  Price,  esq.,  of  BenhaU,  co. 
Hereford. 

At  Nether  Winchendon,  Bucks,  Joseph  Napier 
Higgins,  esq.,  of  New-sq.,  Lincoln’s-inn,  bar- 
rister-at-law, to  Sophia  Elizabeth,  youngest  dau. 
of  Thos.  Tj-ringham  Bernard,  esq.,  M.P. 

At  MUeham,  Norfolk,  Robert  Delafosse  Shield, 
surgeon,  of  Hungerford,  Berks,  to  Mary  Easter, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Williams,  Rector 
of  Stokesay,  Salop. 

At  Hoddesdon,  Donat  John  Hoste,  elder  son  of 
the  late  Rear-Adm.  O’Brien,  of  Yew-house,  Hod- 
desdon, to  Martha  Shepherd,  second  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  Morice,  Incumbent  of  Hoddesdon. 

At  Northallerton,  Herbert  Lowe  Campbell, 
esq.,  Capt.  in  H.M.’s  Bengal  Army,  to  Emily 
Georgiana,  widow  of  Wm.  Alexander  Hicuey, 
esq.,  Capt.  and  second  in  command  of  the  15th 
Irregular  Cavalry,  Bengal. 

At  Folkestone,  the  Rev.  Cloudesley  Hughes 
D’Aeth,  son  of  Vice-Adm.  Hughes  D’Aeth,  of 
Knowlton-court,  Kent,  to  Charlotte  Russell,  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Hemy  Warburion,  Rector  of 
Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 

At  Walcot  Chm-eh,  Bath,  George  Bakewell, 
eldest  son  of  G.  C.  Dewhurst,  esq.,  of  Beech- 
wood,  Cheshire,  to  Frances  Adamina  Lucy,  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  G.  Mann,  formerly  Yicar  of 
Bawdon,  Cheshire. 

At  St.  Marylebone,  W’’m.  Henry  Besant,  esq., 
late  Fellow  of  St.John’s  College,  Cambridge,  to 
Margaret  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Willis,  Jacksonian  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  of  York-terr.,  Regent’s-park. 

At  the  Rectory,  Maiden-Newton,  Dorset,  Lieut- 
Col.  John  A.  Digby,  to  Diana  Alicia,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  H.  Scott,  Rector  of 
Maiden-Newton,  &c. 

June  15.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  the 
Right  Hon.  Wm.  Hutt,  M.P.,  of  Gibside,  Pay- 
master-Gen. and  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  to  Fanny  Anne  Jane.  Hughes,  dau.  of  the 


Hon.  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Stanhope,  and  niece 
of  the  Earl  of  Harrington. 

At  Penzance,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Holmes,  Fel- 
low and  Lectm’er  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  Eleanor,  second  dau.  of  L.  R.  WRlan, 
M.D.,  of  the  same  University,  and  niece  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Lawi'ence  Peel,  late  Chief  Justice 
of  Bengal. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Marylebone,  Henry  Gilpin,  esq., 
R.N,,  to  Margaret  Christianna,  oiily  dau.  of 
Chas.  Bevill,  esq.,  of  Gloucester-pl.,  Portman-sq. 

At  Hammersmith,  Robert  Charles  Carrington, 
esq.,  of  the  Admiralty,  Whitehall,  to  Sarah  Jane, 
second  dau.  of  Ebenezer  B.  Pewtress,  esq.,  for- 
merly of  Buffalo,  New  York. 

At  Rawreth,  Essex,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  White, 
Rector,  to  Frances  EUen,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Joseph  Furrier  Smith,  esq.,  of  Ashford,  Kent. 

Ju7ie  18.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Lord 
Pelham,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  to 
Elizabeth  Mary,  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Sir  John 
Duncan  Bligh,  K.C.B. 

At  Kew,  the  Rev.  Dacres  Olivier,  second  son 
of  Lt.-Col.  Olivier,  of  the  Manor-house,  Potteme, 
Wilts,  to  Emma  Selina  Eden,  fourth  dau.  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross. 

At  North  Cray,  Nevile,  third  son  of  Sir  John 
W.  Lubbock,  hart.,  of  High  Elms,  Famborough, 
Kent,  to  Han-iet  Charlotte,  second  dau.  of  W estern 
Wood,  esq.,  of  North  Cray-place,  in  the  same 
county. 

At  St.  Mary  Abbotts,  Kensington,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Eve,  Rector  of  South  Ockendon,  Essex, 
to  Eliza,  widow  of  Mr.  R.  Hannen,  of  Brixton. 

At  Hove,  Robert  William  Piper,  esq.,  (late 
Capt.  of  the  46th  Regt.),  only  son  of  Lieut.-Gen. 
Piper,  Royal  Engineers,  to  Mary  Anne,  eldest 
dau.  of  Charles  Vallance,  esq.,  of  West-street, 
Brighton. 

At  Leicester,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Mursell,  of  Man- 
chester, to  Lizzie,  younger  dau.  of  John  Thomp- 
son, esq.,  Lancaster-place,  Leicester. 

June  19.  At  St.  Martin’s,  Birmingham,  the  Rev. 
Fred.  Spencer  Dale,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Incumbent  of  St.  Luke’s,  Birmingham,  to 
Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  C.  Miller, 
D.D.,  Honorary  Canon  of  Worcester,  and  Rector 
of  St.  Martin’s,  Birmingham. 

June  20.  At  Danbury,  Essex,  George  Gooch 
Clowes,  Major  8th  Hussars,  youngest  son  of  Lt.- 
Col.  Clowes,  late  3rd  Dragoons,  of  Broughton 
Old  HaU,  Lancashire,  to  Susan  Caroline  Wigram, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
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Count  Cavour. 

June  6.  At  Turin,  aged  50,  Count 
Cainillo  Ben  so  di  Cavour,  the  Premier  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  deceased  was  horn  at  Turin,  August 
10,  1810.  He  was  a younger  son  of  a 
noble  house,  long  settled  in  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Chieri,  which  claims  the  doubt- 
ful honour  of  an  illegitimate  descent  from 
a duke  of  Savoy.  His  father,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  a man  of  great  abilities,  at- 
tached himself  to  the  French  interest,  in 
the  time  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  his  child  had  for  godmother  the  Prin- 
cess Borghese,  the  sister  of  Napoleon. 
Young  Cavour  was  educated  for  the  army, 
hut  at  the  age  of  twenty,  when  he  had  only 
reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant  of  engi- 
neers, he  quitted  the  profession,  and  for 
the  next  twelve  years  he  resided  prin- 
cipally in  England,  and  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  political  and  eco- 
nomical science ; for  the  like  purpose  he 
1 also  visited  France  and  Switzerland.  Ee- 
i turning  to  Turin  in  1842,  with  his  political 
principles  formed,  and  his  future  career 
1 sketched  out,  he,  in  conjunction  with  his 
I friend,  the  well-known  Count  Cesare  Balbo, 

, established  a first-class  political  daily  news- 
I paper,  II  Risorgimento.  Count  Santa  Rosa 
also,  and  the  Chevalier  Carlo  Buoncom- 
I pagni,  joined  it  as  collahorateurs.  This 
i journal  became,  under  Cavour’s  guidance 
and  diligent  co-operation,  one  of  the  most 

I influential  organs  of  the  middle  classes, 
i During  the  stormy  period  which  followed 
i the  cession  of  the  constitution  by  the 

King,  Count  Cavour  redoubled  his  exer- 
[ tions.  During  that  unfortunate  struggle, 

' which  ended  at  Novara, — when  the  ene- 
mies of  Austria  were  almost  equally  ene- 
J mies  of  each  other,  and  accusations  of 

II  treachery  were  but  too  well  founded, — 


Cavour  took  what  Liberal  writers  called 
a “Conservative”  course.  He  was  ad- 
verse, for  instance,  to  a second  struggle 
after  the  Salasco  armistice.  But  at  last 
Novara  having  destroyed  the  hopes  of 
Charles  Albert  and  of  the  freedom  of  Italy 
for  the  time,  the  Count  struck  out  a new 
policy — a policy  of  compromise.  He  formed 
a party  which  stood  between  Reaction 
and  Revolution — though  it  had  elements 
in  it  akin  to  each — and  his  success  in  doing 
this  was  what  first  gave  him  real  position 
as  a statesman.  In  1849  he  entered  the 
Chambers  as  member  for  the  first  electoral 
college  of  Turin,  and  both  as  deputy  and 
journalist  upheld  and  advocated  the  Con- 
stitutional party.  From  this  time  forward, 
no  important  question  was  discussed  in 
which  the  influence  of  Count  Cavour  did 
not  turn  the  scale.  He  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  subsequent  popularity  principally 
by  his  speech  in  favour  of  the  Siccardi 
Bill  for  the  abolition  of  clerical  jurisdic- 
tion. In  1850  his  ability  and  weight  met 
their  necessary  recognition.  He  joined 
the  Cabinet,  and  his  administrative  powers 
were  immediately  shewn  by  the  way 
in  which  the  various  departments  were 
worked.  He  found  these  in  a very  back- 
ward and  imperfect  condition,  and  the 
improvements  that  he  efiected  were  little 
short  of  marvellous.  This  Parliament  was 
prorogued  from  July  to  November,  1852, 
and  Cavour,  profiting  by  the  recess,  again 
visited  England.  He  turned  the  time  to 
good  account,  in  forwarding  the  interests 
of  his  country  and  opening  up  his  views 
to  statesmen.  In  November,  a ministerial 
crisis  arose,  and  Cavour  was  sent  for  by 
the  King. 

From  this  period  may  be  dated  a new 
era  in  Italian  history.  The  “unification 
of  Italy”  was  the  professed  object  of  all 
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Count  Cavour’s  exertions,  and  to  attain 
this  end,  which  of  course  included  the 
aggrandizement  of  Sardinia,  he  pursued 
a course  of  policy  which  cannot  be  justified 
in  all  its  parts,  even  by  its  apparent  success. 
Though  Sardinia  had  no  imaginable  cause 
of  quarrel  with  Russia,  he  formed  an  al- 
liance with  England  and  France,  and  sent 
a contingent  to  the  Crimea,  which  did 
credit  to  the  military  abilities  of  its  leader. 
General  Della  Marmora.  This  was  the 
first  step,  hut  a great  one,  to  the  admission 
of  Sardinia  among  the  Great  Powers.  Be* 
fore,  however,  it  could  produce  any  result, 
its  projector  was  for  a time  out  of  ofiice. 
In  April,  1855,  in  consequence  of  the  op- 
position offered  by  the  bishops  to  the  law 
for  the  dissolution  of  convents,  the  entire 
ministry  tendered  its  resignation,  since  it 
was  resolved  not  to  enter  into  fresh  negoti- 
ations with  the  Papal  See.  This  occurred 
at  the  very  time  when  the  Sardinian  Ex- 
peditionary Corps  was  preparing  to  set 
sail  for  the  Crimea.  Placed  thus  in  diffi- 
culty, the  King  charged  General  Durando 
with  the  formation  of  a new  cabinet ; but 
the  steps  which  he  took  led  to  nothing,  so 
that  on  the  31st  of  May,  1855,  Count 
Cavour  was  again  definitely  entrusted  with 
the  helm  of  the  State.  Then  began  the 
propaganda  of  Constitutionalism  in  right 
earnest.  Cavour  was  regarded  by  the 
patriots  of  the  whole  Peninsula  as  the 
only  possible  man — the  only  hope  of  Italy. 
The  Crimean  war  over,  he  accompanied 
King  Victor  to  Paris  and  London,  and  in 
both  places  received  ovations  that  shewed 
what  was  thought  and  expected  of  him. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  and  there  brought  the  Italian  ques- 
tion before  Europe  in  an  official  form. 
His  power  and  genius  were  now  very 
generally  acknowledged.  Austria  hated 
him  as  the  enemy  of  her  Italian  rule,  and 
the  Papal  See  as  the  enemy  of  the  political 
power  of  the  Church.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  profited  by  the  reaction  in  favour  of 
monarchical  government  which  had  fol- 
lowed on  the  Revolution  and  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Second  Empire, — for 
this  fortified  him  against  the  Republicans, 
and  enabled  him  to  give  a monarchical 
direction  to  the  anti- Austrian  feeling  of 
10 


Italy.  In  this  country  he  was  especially 
popular,  as  the  chief  supporter  of  consti- 
tutional government  on  the  Continent. 
The  Paris  Congress  broke  up,  having 
heard  from  Cavour  a good  deal  not  easily 
to  be  forgot,  but  leaving  everything  un- 
changed as  regarded  Italy.  He,  however, 
was  not  the  man  to  rest  quiet  under  the 
disappointment.  He  had  shewn  that  Sar- 
dinia could  be  of  service  to  England  and 
France  united,  and  now  he  resolved  to 
secure  the  aid  of  France  against  the 
Austrians  in  Italy. 

When  two  such  astute  politicians  as  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  Cavour  are  mixed 
up  in  a transaction,  it  must  be  hard  to  say 
which  is  the  instrument  and  which  the 
master.  In  1858,  the  baths  of  Plom- 
bieres  were  visited  by  the  Emperor,  and 
Cavour  was  his  guest,  and  then  it  was 
that  matrimonial  and  other  engagements 
were  entered  into,  which  bound  France 
and  Sardinia  to  a common  policy.  On 
the  24th  of  January,  1859,  the  Moniteur 
announced  that  “ the  mutual  interests  of 
France  and  Sardinia  have  infiuenced  the 
two  sovereigns  to  draw  more  closely  the 
bonds  between  them  by  means  of  a family 
alliance.  For  a year  past  negociations 
have  been  going  on  with  a view  to  this, 
but  on  account  of  the  princess’s  age,  it 
was  necessary  to  defer  till  now  the  mo- 
ment of  the  nuptials.”  On  the  23rd 
of  January,  General  Niel,  as  Prince  Na- 
poleon’s proxy,  went  through  the  ceremony 
of  betrothal,  and  as  early  as  the  30th, 
the  marriage  was  solemnized  with  great 
pomp  at  Turin.  On  the  25th  of  March 
the  Sardinian  Premier  arrived  at  Paris, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  French  Emperor, 
where  he  did  not  omit  anything  which 
might  be  necessary  to  secure  the  interests 
of  his  country,  whether  the  ultimate  de- 
cision in  that  influential  quarter  should  be 
for  peace  or  war  with  Austria.  On  the 
12th  of  April,  the  Sardinian  Chamber 
voted  a credit  of  803,115  francs  for  the 
fortifications  of  Alessandria,  which  Austria 
at  least  regarded  as  a menace.  Eleven 
days  afterwards.  Count  Buol’s  ultimatum 
was  presented  at  Turin.  On  the  26th, 
the  three  days’  grace  allowed  to  Sardinia 
by  Austria  having  expired.  Count  Cavour 
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rejected  the  ultimatum : wisely  saying' 
nothing  of  the  “ provocations  ” that  had 
proceeded  from  Sardinia  backed  by  France, 
he  threw  upon  Austria  the  whole  respon- 
sibility of  the  war.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  29th  that  the  Austrians  actually 
crossed  the  Ticino,  their  movement  having 
been  arrested  at  the  eleventh  hour  by 
a last  unsuccessful  attempt  at  negociation 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Malmesbury.  The 
brief  campaign  of  seventy  days  witnessed 
the  two  sanguinary  battles  of  Magenta 
and  Solferino,  but  the  peace  of  Villafranca 
disappointed  CavouFs  hopes,  and  he  retired 
from  office.  He  was  soon  recalled,  and  he 
then  contrived,  by  the  treaty  of  Zurich, 
to  put  a new  reading  on  Villafranca.  Lom- 
bardy, surrendered  by  Austria  to  France, 
was  transferred  to  Sardinia,  the  Duchies 
and  the  Legations  were  “annexed,”  d la 
Americaine,  and  Savoy  and  Nice  were  “ re- 
annexed to  France,”  as  the  avowed  price 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon’s  support  in  the 
formation  of  the  Italian  kingdom — or  at 
least  his  armed  neutrality.  At  the  same 
time  a mere  soldier  was,  probably  half 
Unconsciously,  working  out  the  designs  of 
the  statesman.  Garibaldi  landed  in  Sicily, 
and  soon  drove  out  the  Bourbons.  His 
expedition  was  fitted  out  in  the  Sardinian 
ports,  but  all  knowledge  of  it  was  officially 
denied.  When,  however,  it  succeeded 
almost  beyond  expectation,  and  King 
Francis  was  obliged  to  leave  Naples, 
Cavour  “ accepted  the  situation,”  and 
came  forward  to  appropriate  the  spoil. 
The  reduction  of  Gaeta  by  the  Sardinian 
forces,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Papal  troops 
1 under  De  la  Moriciere,  caused  Victor  Em- 
j manuel  to  be  received  as  king,  de  facto  at 
least,  of  all  Italy,  except  Venice  and 
a remnant  of  the  Papal  States.  These 
exceptions  however,  were  quite  enough 
to  mar  the  whole  design  so  far  as  Count 
Cavour  himself  was  concerned,  and  he 
died  with  his  great  purpose  unaccomplish- 
ed. If  the  statements  current  respecting 
his  habits  are  correct,  it  is  only  a wonder 
j that  he  lived  so  long.  He  was  of  a full  habit 
of  body,  and  so  neglectful  of  health  that 
he  made  one  inordinate  and  luxurious 
I meal  serve  for  the  whole  day,  quietly  as- 
! suring  his  physician  that  he  “ could  not 
1 Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI 


spare  time  for  more.”  When  he  at  last 
fell  ill,  he  was  treated  according  to  the 
Sangrado  method  which  still  prevails  in 
Italy,  though  abandoned  in  most  other 
civilized  countries,  and  was  literally  bled 
to  death. 

Of  a man  who  has  played  so  prominent 
a part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially one  who  could  at  first  wield  the 
resources  only  of  such  a feeble  state  as 
Sardinia  after  the  battle  of  Novara,  there 
has  been,  as  might  be  expected,  a wide 
difference  of  opinion.  Those  who  think 
only  of  what  he  accomplished,  and  are 
practical  assertors  of  the  maxim  that  “the 
end  justifies  the  means,”  are  loud  in  his 
praise,  and  seem  to  think  the  Italian  cause 
“all  but  lost”  with  him.  But  there  are 
others,  who  revolt  from  both  his  principles 
and  his  actions,  and  naturally  look  most  at 
what  he  failed  in  doing;  their  view  wa& 
thus  strongly  expressed  by  the  “ Dublin 
Morning  News”  of  the  day  after  his 
death  : — 

“ What  an  awful  warning  must  not  the 
sudden  blow  which  has  prostrated  Cavour 
be  to  the  other  principals  and  accessories 
in  the  sacrilegious  robbery  of  God’s  Church ! 
Far  be  it  from. us  to  presurne  to  point  out 
the  hand  of  Divine  vengeance  in  this  un- 
expected visitation ; but  who  can  hear  of 
the  sudden  death  of  a man  who  has  played 
such  a part,  and  who,  to  his  very  last; hour, 
filled  so  large  a space  in  the  public  mind, 
without  a thrill  of  awe  ? The  conscience 
of  the  Christian  world  will  feel  that  such 
as  this  is  no  ordinary  death,  but  one  which 
should  strike  a salutary  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  wicked  men.  Hardly  a week  ago 
the  organs  of  the  revolution  were  trumpet- 
ing forth  the  plans  Cavour  had  in  contem- 
plation for  completing  the  destruction  of 
that  sovereignty  which  has  survived  the 
storms  and  trials  of  a thousand  years.”’ 

We  would  say,  that  the  real  history  of 
the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  is  too  little 
known  as  yet  to  allow  any  very  sound 
opinions  to  be  formed  as  to  the  motives 
of  the  chief  actors,  and  that  it  would  be 
well  to  suspend  our  judgment,  especially 
on  a man  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  labours. 

We  will  conclude  with  a pen-and-ink 
portrait  of  the  deceased,  from  the  “ London 
Eeview :” — 

“ Cavour  at  the  period  of  his  last  visit 
to  England  was  about  five-and-forty  years 
M 
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of  age.  He  was  of  middle  height,  and  of 
rather  full  habit,  with  short  neck  and  florid 
complexion — one  of  those  men  with  a ple- 
thora of  blood,  who  are  peculiarly  liable  to 

acute  and  inflammatory  diseases Still 

Cavour,  when  he  visited  England,  was  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  the  full  vigour  of 
health.  If  we  may  sketch  the  portrait  of 
his  outward  man,  as  he  so  lately  stood  and 
moved  among  us,  we  would  say  that  this 
was  a man  of  ruddy  complexion  and  san- 
guineous temperament.  His  brown  hair 
inclined  to  auburn.  He  always  wore  spec- 
tacles, which  to  a great  extent  concealed 
the  eyes  and  much  of  the  expression  of  the 
face.  His  face  was  somewhat  full.  He 
wore  no  moustache  (the  Hing,  his  master, 
had  tnough  for  two),  but  a brown  whisker 
continued  under  the  chin,  and  even  then 
becoming  tinged  with  gray.  His  lips  were 
not  full,  and  were  frequently  compressed 
in  a manner  indicative  not  only  of  great 
firmness  of  purpose,  hut  of  the  secretive- 
ness which  enabled  him  to  cope  with  the 
French  Emperor  himself.  When  he  smiled, 
however,  and  addressed  those  about  him,  it 
could  be  seen  how  conciliatory  and  per- 
suasive the  countryman  of  Macbiavelli 
could  he  upon  occasion.” 


Peince  Michael  Goetschaeope. 

Ma^  30.  At  Warsaw,  aged  65,  Prince 
Michael  Gortschakofif,  formerly  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Russian  Army  of 
the  South,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
Governor  of  Poland, 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Prince  Alex- 
ander, one  of  Suwarrow’s  bravest  Gen- 
erals, and  was  born  in  1795.  He  entered 
the  Imperial  army  at  an  early  age, 
hut  first  came  into  notice  as  an  officer 
of  the  Artillery  of  the  Guard  in  the 
wnr  with  Turkey  in  1828-29,  during  a 
part  of  which  he  was  attached  to  the 
staff  of  General  Krassowski.  He  here 
made  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  for- 
tifications of  Silistria,  destined  in  after 
years  to  test  the  power  of  Russia  to  the 
utmost.  Silistria  fell,  and  Diebitsch,  who 
had  waited  for  the  event,  proceeded  on 
his  march  to  the  Balkan.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  corps  to  which  Gortschakoff 
was  attached  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
tlie  Ottoman  army  during  the  Marshal’s 
advance.  Gortschakoff  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  artillery,  and  remained  with  Krass- 
owski’s  army  coi-ps  until  the  campaign 


against  Poland,  when  he  served  for  a 
short  time  as  chief  of  the  staff  to  General 
Pahlen,  at  the  same  time  commanding 
the  collective  artillery.  Perhaps  artillery 
has  never  performed  a more  terrible  part 
than  in  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka,  where 
Gortschakoff  had  under  his  orders  70 
guns.  Ten  times  the  Poles  rushed  forward 
to  drive  the  Russian  grenadiers  into  the 
Narew  and  storm  the  bridge,  and  every 
time  Gortschakoff  shattered  their  attack- 
ing columns  with  grape  and  canister 
shot.  At  Grochow  he  had,  in  the  same 
campaign,  previously  rendered  a similar 
service  to  his  master ; and  at  the  last 
struggle  for  Polish  independence— that  of 
Warsaw, — his  guns  played  an  important, 
though  less  decisive  part.  During  the 
Polish  campaign  he  had  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  upon 
the  disgrace  of  Count  Soil  he  was  placed 
on  the  general  staff  of  the  active  army. 
In  1843  he  became  a General  of  Artillery, 
and  in  1846  was  named  Military  Gover- 
nor of  Warsaw.  He  accompanied  the 
Russians  upon  that  mission  of  intervention 
which  terminated  the  struggle  for  Hun- 
garian independence,  but  achieved  no  new 
distinction  on  that  occasion.  In  1852  the 
Prince  visited  London  to  represent  the 
Russian  army  at  the  funeral  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  had  held  the  rank  of 
a field-marshal  in  the  Imperial  service. 
In  the  summer  of  1853,  when  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  had  resolved  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Danubian  Principalities, 
Gortschakoff  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  occupation,  at  first 
numbering  about  40,000  men,  and  ar- 
rived at  Jassy  on  the  1st  of  July.  The 
service  was  of  the  most  ordinary  kind 
until,  in  October,  Omar  Pacha  sent  him 
a polite  note,  inviting  him  to  recross  the 
Pruth,  with  the  alternative  of  being 
attacked  in  his  usurped  position.  The 
events  which  followed  and  the  Crimean 
war  are  subjects  of  history  into  which  we 
need  not  enter  now.  The  recent  events 
in  Poland  have  again  familiarized  the 
public  with  Gortschak off’s  name.  Of  his 
personal  appearance  a German  gentleman 
who  travelled  in  the  Danubian  Princi- 
palities in  1854,  said  : — “ The  Prince  has  a 
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tall,  commanditig  figure,  thin,  but  strong. 
His  bead  and  the  upper  part  of  his  body 
incline  forwards,  but  this  appears  to  be 
more  from  the  effect  of  custom  than  old 
age,  for  though  60  years  of  age,  he  is  hale 
and  healthy.  His  eyes,  which  in  his 
stooping  position  frequently  shoot  over 
his  spectacles,  have  a firm  and  scruti- 
nizing look  I his  voice  is  deep  but  not 
sonorous,  and  his  whole  appearance  im- 
pressed one  with  that  decision  and  energy 
which  peculiarly  belong  to  a good  military 
commander.”™  Zeitwng. 


Vice-Admieai  Sie  R.  S.  Dijni>as,  K.C.B. 

June  3.  In  New-street,  Spring-gar- 
dens, aged  59,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Richard 
Saunders  Duiidas,  K.C.B.,  senior  Naval 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  deceased  was  the  second  son  of 
Robert  Saunders  Dundas,  second  Viscount 
Melville,  by  Anne,  daughter  and  co-lieir 
of  Richard  Huck- Saunders,  M.P.,  and  bro- 
ther of  General  Viscount  Melville,  and  the 
Hon.  Robert  Dundas,  Storekeeper-General 
of  the  Navy.  He  was  born  at  Melville 
Castle,  April  11,  1802. 

On  leaving  Harrow  School,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  he  entered  the  Royal  Naval 
College,  and  in  June,  1817,  first  went 
afloat  as  a volunteer  on  board  the  “ Gany- 
mede,” 26  guns,  Captain  the  Hon.  Robert 
Cavendhh  Spencer,  with  whom  in  that 
ship,  and  the  “ Owen  Glendower,”  42,  he 
served  as  midshipman  on  the  Mediterra- 
! nean  and  South  American  stations.  After 
j a considerable  course  of  active  service  he 
1 becatne  a Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  1854, 

I and  in  February,  1855,  he  was  selected  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  in 
the  room  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  In  1857  he  resumed  his  seat  at  the 
Admiralty  Board,  Whitehall,  and  continued 
1 attached  to  that  department  until  hisdeath. 

In  1841  he  was  created  Companion  of  the 
I Order  of  the  Baih  for  his  services  in  China, 

* and  in  1856  was  nominated  a Knight  Com- 
j mander  of  that  order  of  knighthood,  after 
the  close  of  the  Russian  war ; he  also  was 
f a grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
i and  had  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.C.L.  from  the  University  of  Oxford. 

His  death  occurred  under  painfully 


sudden  circumstances.  He  had  attended 
Divine  service,  as  usual,  at  St.  Matthew^s 
Chapel,  Spring-gardens,  apparently  in  ex- 
cellent health,  on  the  Sunday,  and  on  the 
next  morning  descended  to  breakfast  at 
his  usual  hour.  He  soon  after  complained 
of  illness,  and  left  the  room  to  lie  downj 
finding  no  relief,  medical  aid  was  called 
in,  but  had  only  been  a short  time  in  at- 
tendance when  the  Admiral  expired.  The 
cause  of  death  was  disease  of  the  heart. 
His  commissions  bore  date  as  follows:-— 
Lieutenant,  June  18,  1821 1 Commander, 
June  23,  1823;  Captain,  July  17,  1824; 
Rear-Admiral,  July  4,  1853;  and  Vice- 
Admiral,  February  24,  1858. 


The  Baeon  de  Foseestee. 

May  12.  Drowned  in  the  river  Douro, 
by  the  upsetting  of  a boat,  aged  51, 
Joseph  James  Forrester,  Esq.,  Baron  de 
Forrester,  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  Forrester  bad  passed  a considerable 
portion  of  his  life  as  a merchant  in  Portu- 
gal. In  the  years  1844  and  1845  he  took 
a very  active  part  in  endeavouring  to  ex- 
pose the  abuses  of  the  wine  trade  in  that 
country,  and  published  several  pamphlets 
on  the  subject,  of  one  of  which,  entitled 
“ k.  Word  or  Two  on  Port  Wine,”  there 
were  many  editions.  He  also  published 
in  1844  an  essay  on  the  most  approved 
mode  of  making  olive  oil. 

He  had  previously  undertaken  a very 
complete  and  laborious  survey  of  the  river 
Douro,  with  a view  to  the  improvement 
of  its  navigation.  This  task  had  occupied 
his  attention  for  more  than  twelve  years. 
In  1843  his  map  was  engraved  in  this 
country.  It  is  entitled  “The  Portuguese 
Douro,  with  so  much  of  the  river  as  can  be 
made  navigable  in  Spain:”  and  is  an  engrav- 
ing 10  ft.  in  length  by  2 ft.  2 in.  in  breadth. 
It  embraces  an  exact  representation  of 
the  river  Douro  from  above  Vilvestre  m 
Spain,  to  St.  Joao  da  Foz,  (the  mouth  of 
the  river,)  on  a scale  of  4iin.  to  the  Por- 
tuguese league.  The  adjacent  country, 
to  the  extent  of  a quarter  of  a league  on 
either  hank,  is  minutely  delineated,  as 
well  as  every  feature  and  characteristic 
of  the  river  itself.  In  acknowledgment 
of  this  service  Mr.  Forrester  received  the 
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warmest  expressions  of  opprobation  from 
the  Municipal  Chamber  of  Oporto,  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  the  Douro,  and 
other  municipal  and  public  bodies.  His 
surveys  were  adopted  by  the  Portuguese 
Government  as  national  works,  and  re- 
printed in  England  hy  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Eoyal  Academies  of  Lisbon  and 
Oporto,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Turin,  and  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Societies  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London. 
He  was  decorated  with  the  stars  of  Knight 
Commander  of  the  orders  of  Christ  and 
Isabela  la  Catolica,  and  with  the  crosses 
of  Chevalier  of  the  orders  of  Nossa  Sen- 
hora  de  Concei^ao  de  Villa  VicoQa,  and 
of  Carlos  III.  He  received  from  Charles 
Albert,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  a peculiar 
mark  of  personal  regard,  for  that  magna- 
nimous sovereign  placed  upon  the  breast 
of  the  Baron  Forrester  the  identical  cross 
of  the  order  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazai’us 
which  his  Majesty  had  worn  throughout 
his  campaigns,  as  Grand  Master  of  that 
order.  He  was  further  honoured  by  the 
present  King  of  Italy  by  election  into  the 
corps  of  Equestrian  Knights  of  St.  Mau- 
rice ; and  he  received  from  their  Imperial 
Majesties  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  France, 
and  from  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  their  gold 
medals  of  the  first  class  awarded  to  learned 
foreigners. 

The  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  suggest- 
ed to  Benjamin  Oliyeira,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  late 
M.P.  for  Maidstone,  to  offer  a prize  of  £50 
for  an  essay  on  Portugal,  particularly  in 
connexion  with  manufactures,  wine,  and 
other  prodvice,  railroads,  and  free  trade. 
The  appeal  was  answered  by  four  candi- 
dates, one  of  whom  was  a native  of  Portu- 
gal, and  the  other  three  Englishmen; 
and  in  April,  1853,  the  premium  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Forrester.  This  essay  was 
immediately  after  published,  accompanied 
by^the  evidence  given  by  the  author  before 
a select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  wine  duties,  which  sat  in  May, 
1852;  and  it  formed  an  octavo  volume, 
full  of  very  valuable  statistics  on  the 
resources  and  commerce  of  Portugal.  A 
second  edition  was  printed  in  1854. 

Mr.  Forrester  has  since  published  some 
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pamphlets  on  the  Oidion,  or  Vine  Disease ; 
and  he  had  prepared  for  the  press  a pro- 
ject for  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  Douro,  with  a view  to 
the  saving  of  human  life,  and  facilitating 
the  conveyance  of  the  agricultural  produce 
of  the  rich  but  insulated  provinces  of  Leon 
and  Castile  to  Oporto,  in  order  to  supply 
the  European  market  with  grain  and  other 
necessaries. 

It  is  a sad  and  very  remarkable  close  to 
the  life  of  this  ardent  and  energetic  man 
that  he  should  at  last  have  fallen  a victim 
to  the  floods  of  that  river  for  which  he  had 
done  so  much,  and  which  he  had  so  zeal- 
ously laboured  to  improve.  He  was  coming 
down  the  river,  when  on  passing  a rapid 
named  the  Ponto  do  Cachao,  the  boat  was 
carried  against  a rock,  its  side  stove  in,  and 
it  immediately  sank.  A man-servant  clung 
to  Mr.  Forrester,  and  they  went  down 
together.  One  woman-servant  was  also 
lost,  but  the  remainder  of  the  party,  con- 
sisting of  three  gentlemen  and  two  ladies, 
were  saved.  Mr.  Forrester’s  body  has  not 
since  been  recovered. 

His  death  caused  a profound  sensation 
both  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  and  all  the 
vessels  in  port  lowered  their  flags  half- 
mast  high,  on  receiving  the  distressing 
intelligence. 

Mr.  Forrester  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Baron  by  the  late  Queen  of  Portugal. 
He  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  London,  May  1,  1856. 
He  had  been  for  some  years  a widower, 
but  has  left  six  children.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent portrait  of  the  Baron,  a large 
private  print  in  lithography,  by  Baugniet 
of  London,  1848. 


Vice-Admiral  Moorsom. 

May  26.  In  Montagu-place,  Russell- 
square,  aged  68,  Vice-Admiral  Constantine 
Richard  Moorsom. 

The  deceased  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Admiral  Sir  Robert  Moorsom,  K.C.B. 
(who  died  in  1835),  formerly  Comm«nder- 
in-Chief  at  Chatham,  by  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Scarth,  Esq.,  of  Stakesby,  near 
Whitby,  Yorkshire,  and  was  born  on  the 
22nd  of  September,  1792.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  where 
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he  distinguished  himself  by  gaming  the 
first  medal.  He  served  at  the  siege  of 
Cadiz  as  signal  mate,  in  the  Revenge,” 
74,  under  the  late  Sir  C.  Paget  and 
Commodore  Sir  H.  Hotham.  He  after- 
wards held  the  post  of  Lieutenant  in  the 
“ St.  Alban’s,”  64,  and  the  “ Superb,”  74, 
in  the  blockade  of  New  London,  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  New  York  | and  became 
Commander  in  1814.  He  commanded  the 
“Fury”  in  the  attack  on  Algiers  in  1816, 
in  which  that  vessel  threw  more  shells 
than  any  other  of  the  vessels  engaged. 
This  result  was  attained  by  arrangements 
which  were  afterwards  adopted  in  bomb- 
ships,  by  order  of  the  Admiralty.  In  the 
“ Prometheus  ” he  was  in  the  exercising 
squadron,  under  the  late  Sir  B.  Hallowell, 
and  in  the  “ Ariadne  ” he  had  the  “ Race- 
horse” and  the  “Helicon”  under  his 
orders  for  experiments  in  the  Channel  for 
some  months.  After  having  been  senior 
officer  at  the  Mauritius  and  dependencies, 
he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  “ An- 
dromache” and  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
squadron  on  the  death  of  Commodore 
Nourse.  He  had  not  been  afloat  for  many 
years,  but  he  became  Rear-Admiral  in 
1851,  and  Vice  - Admiral  in  1857.  He 
led  a very  active  life  of  late  years  in  con- 
nexion with  railways,  and  at  the  time  of 
I his  death  he  was  chairman  of  the  London 
and  North-Western  line.  He  presided  at 
a Wharncliffe  meeting  on  the  18th  of  May, 
and  then  appeared  in.  excellent  health. 
The  cause  of  his  death,  it  is  said,  was  an 
operation  rendered  necessary  in  conse- 
quence of  a wound  he  received  in  the  arm 
many  years  before.  As  resident  director 
of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway 
he  had  four  steam-packets  under  his  di- 
rection at  a time  when  the  attention  of 
the  Government  and  the  public  generally 
was  closely  directed  to  the  improvement 
of  steam  navigation  and  the  substitution 
of  steam  for  sailing  ships.  His  duties  in 
I this  office  led  him  particularly  to  consider 
i this  question,  and  to  address  to  the  British 
Association  two  papers,  the  effect  of  which 
i was  that  the  Steamship  Performance  Com- 
il mittee,  of  which  he  was  the  chairman,  was 
appoini-ed.  Much  of  Admiral  Moorsom’s 
leisure  was  given  to  the  study  and  expo- 
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■sition  of  practical  naval  science,  and  he 
was  the  author  of  several  treatises  on 
naval  tactics.  He  married,  in  1822,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Jacob  Made,  Esq.,  of  Silahy- 
hall,  CO.  Durham,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
five  sons  and  three  daughters. 


Miss  Ctjebeb. 

April  28.  At  Eshton-hall,  near  Skip- 
ton-on-Craven,  aged  76,  Miss  Mary  Frances 
Richardson  Currer. 

This  lady  was  descended  in  the  male 
line  from  the  family  of  Richardson,  of 
Bierley  in  Craven ; and  through  her  great- 
grandmother, the  wife  of  Richard  Rich- 
ardson, M.D.,  was  the  representative  of 
the  ancient  family  of  Currer,  of  Kildwick, 
in  the  same  district  of  Yorkshire.  Her 
father,  the  Rev.  Henry  Richardson,  M.A,, 
Rector  of  Thornton-in-Craven,  had  mar- 
ried, in  1783,  Margaret  Clive,  only  daugh- 
ter of  Matthew  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Es'hton, 
by  Frances,  daughter  of  Richard  Clive, 
Esq.,  of  Stych,  in  Shropshire!  and  in 
June,  1784,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
John  Richardson  Currer,  Esq.,  unmarried, 
had  succeeded  to  the  Kildwick  estates, 
and  taken  the  additional  name  of  Currer ; 
but  his  premature  death  ensued  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year,  when  he  left  an 
only  and  infant  child,  the  lady  now  de- 
ceased, born  at  Eshton-hall  on  March  3, 
1785. 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Nichols,  in  his 
“ Literary  Illustrations  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,”  after  giving  some  account  of 
her  learned  ancestors,  that  Miss  Currer 
inherited  all  the  taste  of  the  Richardson 
family,  “ having  collected  a very  large  and 
valuable  library,  and  also  possessing  a fine 
collection  of  prints,  shells,  and  fossils,  in 
addition  to  what  were  collected  by  her 
great-grandfather  and  great-uncle.” 

In  1820  she  printed,  privately,  (40  copies 
only  of)  a Catalogue  of  her  library,  which 
w'as  compiled  by  Mr.  Robert  Triphook, 
bookseller,  of  London  j and,  in  1833,  an 
entirely  new  one  was  made  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Stewart,  bookseller,  of  London,  and  one 
hundred  copies  printed.  The  latter  is 
illustrated  with  four  beautiful  local  views 
by  F.  Mackenzie,  from  sketches  by  Mr. 
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Stewart.  Of  these,  the  two  interiors  of 
the  Library  and  Drawing-room  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  “Literary  Reminiscences” 
of  the  Rev.  T.  F,  Dibdin,  D.D.  (1836), 
where  we  find  the  following  remarks 

“ Miss  Cnrrer  is  not  a collector  at  the 
caprice  of  a day.  From  earliest  youth  her 
passion  for  reading  and  amassing  hooks 
has  been  extreme;  and  fortunately  her 
means  enable  her  to  gratify  this  passion 
to  an  extent  of  placing  her  at  the  head 
of  all  female  collectors  in  Europe.  In 
fact,  as  I have  often  remarked,  this  lady 
is  a sort  of  modern  Christina  of  the  North. 
But  she  has  been  fortunate  in  building 
a superstructure  upon  a broad  and  splendid 
foundation.  The  Bierley  Library,  de- 
scending with  the  property  of  her  great- 
grandfather Dr.  Richardson,  has  eiiabled 
her  to  erect  one  of  such  splendour  and  ex- 
tent as  to  fill  two  rooms,  whose  united 
lengths  (besides  a bay  window  in  each 
room  of  fourteen  feet  by  twelve)  are 
seventy-six  feet  by  twenty-four  feet  in 
width,  and  sixteen  in  height.  The  first 
of  these  rooms,  of  forty  feet,  is  the  library, 
properly  so  called ; the  second  is  the  draw- 
ing-room, but  equally  devoted  to  hooks 
as  the  first.  A third  room,  on  a smaller 
scale,  but  to  be  fitted  up  with  furniture 
equally  bibliomaniacal,  is  in  contemplation, 
to  which  a conservatory  is  to  he  attached.” 

The  mansion  was  partially  rebuilt  in 
1825,  that  portion  containing  the  library 
being  new. 

The  collection  was  thus  characterized 
in  the  Advertisement  prefixed  to  the 
Catalogue : — 

“ The  Library  has  been  collected  solely 
with  a view  to  utility  ; yet  in  those  works 
usually  considered  ornamental  and  curious, 
it  possesses  specimens  of  no  common  oc- 
currence. In  the  Natural  Sciences,  To- 
pography, Antiquity,  and  History,  it  is 
more  particularly  rich ; and  the  Manu- 
scripts, although  not  numerous,  are  in- 
teresting and  valuable.  [Amongst  them 
is  the  Correspondence  of  Lord  Dacre, 
Warden  of  the  West  and  Middle  Marches, 
from  June,  1523,  to  August,  1524.]  The 
books,  individually,  are  in  the  finest  con- 
dition, and  not  a few  of  them  in  the  richest 
and  most  tasteful  bindings.” 

The  number  of  volumes  was  estimated 
as  fifteen  thousand  by  Dr.  Dibdin,  and  at 
twenty  thousand  in  Burke’s  “Seats  of  Great 
Britain,”  1852. 

In  1835  Miss  Richardson  Currer  was 
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also  at  the  expense  of  producing  another 
volume,  being  “ Extracts  from  the  Literary 
and  Scientific  Correspondence  of  Richard 
Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  of  Bierley, 
Yorkshire,”  8vo.  This  was  edited  by  the 
late  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  of  Yarmouth ; 
being  a selection  of  about  one-eighth  part 
of  the  correspondence,  chiefly  on  botanical 
subjects,  (and  filling  twelve  folio  volumes 
of  manuscript,)  of  Dr.  Richardson,  Miss 
Currer’s  great-grandfather.  Of  this  pri- 
vately printed  work  the  number  was  250. 

Miss  Currer  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  great  bibliomaniac  Richard  Kebcr, 
who  filled  many  houses  with  his  books. 
It  was  even  rumoured  that  they  might  be- 
come united  by  a tie  more  permanent  than 
that  of  kindred  pursuits  in  literature. 
This,  however,  is  now  a tale  of  times  gone 
by,  and  Heber’s  treasures  are  long  since 
dispersed.  It  is  believed  that  Miss  Currt  r 
intended  her  library  to  remain  as  an  heir- 
loom at  Eshton-hall,  which,  having  been 
the  property  of  her  mother,  is  now  owned 
by  her  half-brother  Matthew  Wdson,  Esq. 

The  surname  of  Currer  was  assumed 
in  1801  by  the  Rev.  Danson  Richardson 
Roundell,  M.A.,  the  cousin  - german  of 
Miss  Currer,  being  the  third  son  of  the 
Rev,  William  Roundell,of  Gledstone,  York- 
shire, by  Mary  Richardson,  sister  to  the 
Rev.  Henry  Richardson,  the  father  of  the 
lady  now  deceased.  He  married,  in  1815, 
Hannah,  elder  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Foulis,  Bart.,  and  has  a numerous  family. 


Rev.  John  Stevens  Henslow,  M.A., 
F.L.S.,  &c. 

May  16.  At  his  residence,  the  Rectory- 
house,  Hitcham,  Suffolk,  aged  65,  the  Rev. 
John  Stevens  Henslow,  M.A , F.S.A.,  &c. 

This  distinguished  naturalist  and  ex- 
cellent man  was  the  son  of  a solicitor 
at  Rochester,  and  grandson  of  Sir  John 
Henslow,  sometime  Master  of  the  Dock- 
yard at  Chatham.  He  was  born  Feb.  6, 
1796  j and  was  educated  at  the  Free 
Grammar-school,  Rochester,  and  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge.  He  graduati  d as  a 
Wrangler  in  1818,  and  became  M.A.  in 
1821.  In  1819  he  took  a geological  tour 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  Professor  Sedg- 
wick, during  which  the  idea  of  founding 
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the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  ori- 
ginated between  them.  It  was  carried 
into  execution  soon  after  their  return  to 
Cambridge  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 
In  1822  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Miner- 
alogy at  Cambridge,  which  caused  much 
litigation  in  the  University,  not  concern- 
ing him  personally,  but  relative  to  the 
mode  of  election.  (See  Cooper’s  Ann.  of 
Camb.,  iv.  536.)  In  1823  he  married 
Harriet,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  George 
Jenyns,  of  Bottisham-hall,  Cambridgeshire. 
In  1824  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest. 

On  the  death  of  Professor  T.  Martyn, 
a difficulty  again  arose  relative  to  the 
right  of  appointing  his  successor  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany,  which  was  terminated 
by  the  Crown  making  it  a patent  office 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Henslow,  and  endowing 
it  with  a nominal  stipend  of  £200.  This 
appointment  took  place  in  1827. 

The  Professor  took  much  interest  in 
the  contested  elections  for  the  town  of 
Cambridge  as  long  as  he  resided  there, 
and  he  supported  the  Liberal  party. 

Having  previously  held  successively  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  St.  Mary  the  Less, 
at  Cambridge,  and  the  Rectory  of  Cholsey, 
Berkshire,  he  was  presented  in  1837  to 
the  excellent  Crown  living  of  Hitcham, 
Suffolk,  where  he  settled  permanently  in 
1839.  He  was  not  a party  man  in  Church 
matters,  but  endeavoured,  with  eminent 
j success,  to  improve  a very  neglected  place, 
j so  that  Hiteham  is  now  known  as  a model 
, parish.  He  established  an  excellent  school, 

: after  paying  fully  half  the  expense  him- 
I self,  and  soon  introduced  botany  into  it 
as  an  extra  and  optional  study,  which  was 
quickly  taken  up  with  enthusiasm  by  many 
of  the  girls,  who  have  much  benefited 
thereby.  He  commenced  a system  of  allot- 
ment, which,  although  much  opposed  at 
first  by  the  farmers,  has  tended  greatly 
to  improve  the  character  of  the  labourers. 
His  rules  for  allotments  are  excellent,  and 
are  now  adopted  in  many  other  parishes. 
He  established  various  clubs,  by  which  the 
poor  people  are  enabled  to  assist  them- 
selves, and  avoid  the  degradation  of  parish 
relief  or  application  for  private  charity,  in 
many  cases  where  previously  they  had  no 
other  resource.  Also  he  formed  a cricket- 


club,  and  introduced  other  athletic  games 
among  the  younger  men.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  one  or  more  excursions 
with  his  poorer  parishioners  in  each  sum- 
mer, the  expense  being  defrayed  chiefly 
by  a small  weekly  payment  made  by  them 
in  advance.  They  thus  visited  Ipswich, 
Cambridge,  Norwich,  and  even  London, 
being  conducted  by  the  Professor,  and 
visiting  such  things  as  he  thought  might 
interest  and  instruct  them.  But  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  established  for  his  parish 
is  perhaps  more  generally  known  than 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  plans.  It  has 
long  held  two  meetings  yearly  on  the 
Rectory  lawn,  with  eminent  success.  At 
these  shows  the  Professor  usually  ex- 
hibited a collection  of  interesting  scien- 
tific and  economic  objects,  and  described 
some  of  them  in  short  lucid  addresses, 
which  he  denominated  lecturets. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  active  pro- 
moters, and  for  many  years  the  President, 
of  the  Ipswich  Museum. 

The  Professor’s  published  works  are  not 
very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are 
pamphlets  of  only  local  and  temporary 
interest.  The  following  may  be  men- 
tioned : — “ A Geological  Description  of 
Anglcsea”  (Camb.  Philos.  Trans.,  vol.  i.), 
is  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  that  island.  The  Principles 
of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,” 
is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  philoso- 
phical treatises  that  we  possess  upon  the 
elements  of  that  science.  Two  editions 
of  “ A Catalogue  of  British  Plants,”  in 
which  the  flora  of  Cambridgeshire  is  indi- 
cated. “ An  Account  of  Roman  Antiquities 
found  at  Rougham,”  in  Norfolk ; a rare 
and  interesting  pamphlet.  Essays  on  the 
" Diseases  of  Wheat,”  (R.  Agr.  Soc.  Journ., 
vol.  ii.  and  hi.)  “ A Dictionary  of  Botani- 
cal Terms.”  He  also  took  an  active  part 
in  Maund’s  ‘‘  Botanist,”  and  in  the  “ Flora 
of  Suffolk,”  recently  published  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Edmund  Skepper,  of  Bpry 
St.  Edmund’s, 

In  conclusion,  he  was  an  attractive  and 
popular  lecturer,  a successful  teacher  of 
science,  an  admirable  parochial  mitiister, 
a kind-hearted  and  generous  man,  and  au 
earnest  practical  Christian, 
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Majoe  Chaeies  Nasmyth. 

Jtime  2.  At  Pan,  Basses  Pyrenees^  aged 
35,  Charles  Nasmyth,  Major  Unattached, 
and  eldest  son  of  Robert  Nasmyth, 
F.R.C.S.,  Edinburgh. 

The  deceased  was  born  in  1826,  and  re- 
ceived an  education  to  fit  him  for  the 
Indian  service. 

“ In  1843  he  was  nominated  a cadet  of 
the  H^.l.C.S.’s  seminary  at  Addiseombe, 
and  in  1845  passed  an  examination,  and 
was  appointed  direct  to  the  Bombay  Ar- 
tillery. Having  lost  his  health  by  service 
in  Guzerat,  he  was  sent,  in  1853,  to  Eng- 
land on  sick-certificate,  whence  he  was 
recommended  to  take  change  of  air  in  the 
Mediterranean.  After  a short  stay  at 
Malta  he  proceeded  to  Constantinople, 
and  thence  to  Omar  Pasha’s  camp  at 
Shumla.  From  Shumla  he  visited  the 
Dobrudscha,  after  it  was  vacated  by  the 
Turks,  supplying  information  to  Lord 
Stra'ford  de  Redclifie  regarding  the  state 
of  the  country.  Having  reached  Silis  ria 
in  the  month  of  May,  ere  yet  the  siege 
had  commenced,  he  made  his  services 
available  to  the  garrison;  and  for  doing 
so  he  received  the  approbation  of  both  the 
English  and  Turkish  Governments, — the 
latter  accompanied  by  medals  for  the 
campaign  of  the  Danube,  siege  of  Silistria, 
and  the  Order  of  the  Medjidie.  The  hard- 
ships, privations,  and  anxieties  of  that 
period  again  shattered  his  health,  and  he 
w’as  for  some  time  afterwards  laid  aside  at 
Constantinople,  having  lost  all  his  personal 
property. 

“ In  1854  he  was  transferred  from  the 
East  India  Company’s  Service  to  the 
Royal  Army,  wdth  wRich  he  served  in  the 
Crimea,  and  obtained  the  medal,  with 
clasps,  for  Alma,  Inkermann,  and  Se- 
bastO{)ol. 

“ From  the  Crimea  he  was  invalided  on 
account  of  bad  health,  and  returned  to 
England. 

“ He  was  then  appointed  to  the  Kil- 
kenny district  as  an  Assistant-Adjutant- 
Geiieral ; afterwards  as  Brigade-Major  at 
the  Curragh ; and  later,  Brigade-Major 
and  Deputy-Assistant  Adjutant-General 
in  Dublin.  At  the  Curragh  his  health, 
however,  had  been  further  damaged,  and, 
not  rallying  in  Dublin,  he  was  transferred 
to  Australia;  but  disease  had  taken  too 
strong  a hold  on  him,  and  he  w’as  inva- 
lided home  in  the  end  of  1859,  when  he 
readied  Pau,  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  It 
will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers 
that  the  freedom  of  this  city  [Edinburgh] 
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was  in  the  most  flattering  manner — after 
his  gallant  and  successful  defence  of  Si- 
listria— conferred  upon  Major  Nasmvi;h, 
and  all  must  lament  the  early  removal  of 
one  whose  professional  skill  and  personal 
gallantry  effected  so  early  and  important 
successes  in  the  Turkish  campaign. 

“ It  will  be  a consolation  to  his  fi-iends 
to  know  that  he  faced  the  last  enemy  with 
the  same  composure  and  courage  which 
distinguished  his  whole  career,  and  with 
the  resignation  becoming  a Christian.’^’ — 
Edinlurffh  Comant. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

March  15.  At  Grahamstown,  South  Africa, 
the  Rev.  John  Meavyside,  for  many  years  Colonial 
Chaplain.  Mr.  Heavyside  was  a native  of  Fins- 
thwaite,  near  LTverston,  and  the  “TJlverston  Ad- 
vertiser” thus  notices  his  decease: — “He  was 
a man  of  superior  talents,  and  of  a highly  cul- 
tivated mind.  During  the  course  of  his  active 
and  eventful  life,  he  had  opportimities  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  in  litei-ature  in  Scotland  and  Germany, 
where  he  was  for  some  time  a resident.  For  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  has  been  Colonial 
Chaplain  of  Grahamstown  ; from  the  pro3dmity 
of  that  city  to  the  Kafldr  frontier,  he  became  con- 
versant with  all  the  scenes  of  warfare  in  that 
distracted  part  of  the  Cape  colony,  in  consequence 
of  the  Kafldr  inroads.  In  1852  he  was  obliged  to 
visit  England  from  ill  health.  On  his  return 
to  the  scene  of  his  labours,  the  vessel  in  which 
he  sailed  was  wrecked  at  the  entrance  of  Algoa 
Bay  ; but  after  two  days  and  two  nights  of 
anxious  suspense,  he  and  his  daughter  were 
most  providentially  rescued,  by  another  vessel. 
Mr.  Heavyside  had  recently,  after  his  health 
began  to  fail,  obtained  leave  of  absence,  with 
a view,  probably,  of  revisiting  his  native  land, 
which  had  previously  proved  so  beneficial ; but, 
before  this  could  be  accomplished,  his  active  and 
useful  life  was  brought  to  a close,  amidst  the 
deep  regret  of  those  among  whom  he  set  long 
and  faithfully  laboured.” 

April  30.  At  New  York,  aged  70,  the  Right 
Rev.  Benjamin  Treadwell  Onderdonk,  D.D., 
Protestant  Bishop  of  that  city.  He  was  of  an 
old  Hutch  family,  and  was  born  at  New  York  in 
1791.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Columbia 
CoUege,  where  he  graduated  with  some  distinc- 
tion, and  went  through  a thorough  coarse  of 
ecclesiastical  studies.  In  the  year  1813  he  was 
duly  ordained  a minister  of  the  Protestant  Epi- 
scopal Church,  and  was  almost  immediately  after 
appointed  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  Church, 
of  which  Dr.  Berrian  then  was  and  still  continues 
to  be  the  rector.  During  his  connection  with 
Trinity  Dr.  Onderdonk’s  career  was  of  the 
brightest  character.  As  a man  he  was  univer- 
sally beloved,  and  as  a preacher  his  reputation 
was  second  to  none.  He  became  in  a short  time 
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a man  of  such  prominence  that,  the  post  of  Secre- 
tary to  the  Diocesan  Convention  becoming  va- 
cant, he  was  advanced  to  fill  that  office;  and 
when  the  demise  of  Dr.  Hobart  occurred  in  1830, 
Dr.  Onderdonk  was  duly  consecrated  Bishop  of 
New  York  in  St.John’s  Chapel.  Through  the 
agency  of  his  numerous  friends,  the  income  of 
his  diocese  was  greatly  increased,  and  he  gave 
up  his  connection  with  Trinity  Church.  The 
diocese  was  divided.  Dr,  Onderdonk  retaining 
the  eastern  section.  About  fourteen  years  after 
his  consecration,  in  1844  (we  believe),  a circum- 
stance occuired  which  cast  a cloud  over  his  cha- 
racter. A charge  of  indiscretion  in  conduct 
was  preferred  against  him,  which  resulted  in 
his  being  indefinitely  suspended  from  episcopal 
functions  by  command  of  the  House  of  Bishops. 
The  suspension  took  place  on  Jan.  3,  1845,  but 
Bishop  Onderdonk  never  made  what  can  be 
called  a confession,  and  a strong  feeling  was 
manifested  in  his  favour  by  warm  friends,  who 
regarded  him  as  a persecuted  man.  The  Dio- 
cesan Convention,  held  in  New  York  twm  years 
ago,  adopted  a petition  to  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  the  United  States,  asking  that  Bishop 
Onderdonk  be  fully  restored  to  functions.  The 
petition  was  not  successful,  although  the  lower 
house  passed  it  by  a large  vote.  The  immediate 
cause  of  his  death  was  cardiac  dropsy,  from 
which  he  had  long  suffered,  but  the  fatal  issue 
is  believed  to  have  been  hastened  by  the  mental 
excitement  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  petition. 
— American  paper. 

May  16.  Aged  59,  the  Rev.  Richard  Foley, 
Rector  of  North  Cadbury,  Somerset. 

May  22.  At  Surbiton,  Surrey,  the  Rev.  Terence 
Livingstone,  Rector  of  Bigbury,  Devon. 

At  his  residence,  Nycolls  Nymett,  near  Bow, 
North  Devon,  aged  80,  tue  Rev.  II.  A.  Hughes, 
M.A, 

Aged  66,  the  Rev.  John  Preston  Reynolds, 
Rector  of  Necton,  in  Norfolk. 

At  Priest-house,  Donnybrook,  near  Dublin, 
i aged  68,  the  Rev.  H.  Hunt,  Rector  of  Virginia, 
CO.  Cavan,  Ireland,  and  Vicar-General  of  the 
diocese  of  Elphin,  co.  Roscommon. 

May  28.  The  Ven.  James  William  Forster, 
LL.D.,  Treasurer  and  Vicar-Gen.  of  Limerick, 

I Archdeacon  of  Aghadoe,  and  Rector  of  Aghadoe 
and  Tankardstown,  Killarney. 

May  29.  At  Titsey  Rectory,  Surrey,  aged  64, 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  George  Brodrick.  He  was 
born  April  23,  1797,  and  was  the  second  son  of 
the  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  Charles  Brodrick,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  Cashell,  by  Mary,  dau.  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Richard  Woodward,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Cioyne.  On  the  death  of  his  cousin,  the  fifth 
Viscount  Midleton,  in  1848,  his  elder  brother 
Charles  became  Viscount,  and  at  the  same  time 
j the  deceased  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  were 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a Viscount’s  sons  and 
daughters  by  a royal  warrant.  The  rev.  gentle- 
man died  unmarried,  and  is  now  succeeded  as 
li  heir  presumptive  to  Viscount  Midleton  by  his 
1 next  brother,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  J.  Brod- 
rick, M.A.,  Canon  of  Wells,  who  has  a large 
family. 
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May  31.  At  Bath,  aged  50,  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Frederick  Smyth  Monckton. 

Suddenly,  aged  32,  the  Rev.  C.  J.A.  Clarkson, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Kirkby  Ravensworth,  near 
Puchmond,  Yorkshire.  He  had  retired  to  rest 
the  preceding  evening  in  his  usual  state  of  health. 
The  deceased  was  formerly  Curate  of  St.  Leo- 
nard’s, Malton,  where  life  married ; Mrs.  Clark- 
son, with  her  infant,  was  visiting  her  relatives  at 
Malton  at  the  lime  of  his  decease. 

June  1.  At  Ilunsdon  Rectory,  Herts,  aged  46, 
the  Rev.  R.  W.  Thackeray. 

At  Hastings,  after  three  days’  illness,  aged  73, 
the  Rev.  James  Frederick  Latevcard,  Rector  of 
Perrivale,  Middlesex. 

June  2.  At  the  Rectory,  Copford,  Essex,  aged 
62,  the  Rev.  licnnett  Champain  Bayley,  second 
son  of  the  late  Pdght  Hon.  Sir  John  Bayley,  hart. 

Jmie  7.  At  the  Parsonage,  aged  84,  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Bronte,  Incumbent  of  Haworth,  near 
Bradford.  He  was  the  father  of  Charlotte,  Anne, 
and  Emily  Jane  Bronte,  the  authoresses  originally 
well-known  as  Currer,  Acton,  and  Ellis  Bell. 
Mr.  Bronte  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Ahellerergh, 
CO.  Down,  Ireland,  on  March  17,  1777.  His 
father  was  a farmer,  and  had  a large  family, 
remarkable,  it  is  said,  for  physical  strength  and 
personal  beauty.  Struck  bj'  the  early  intellectual 
aptitude  of  young  Patrick,  Mr,  Tighe,  the  Rector 
of  Drumgooland,  sent  him  to  England  to  be 
liberally  educated.  He  entered  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  having  graduated,  he  was  or- 
dained, and  appointed  to  a curacy  in  Essex. 
Early  in  the  present  century  he  was  appointed 
to  the  incumbency  of  Hartishead-cum-Clifton, 
in  the  parish  of  Halifax.  He  was,  while  there, 
married  to  Miss  IMaria  Bramwell,  of  Penzance. 
He  removed,  about  1814,  wTth  his  wife  and  two 
children,  to  Thornton,  near  Bradford,  having 
been  appointed  to  the  curacy  there.  While  at 
Thornton,  his  children,  Charlotte,  Patrick  Bram- 
well, Emily  Jane,  and  Anne,  were  born.  In  1820 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Vicar  of  Bradford  to 
the  incumbency  of  Haworth.  Mr.  Bronte  was 
himself  an  author,  having  at  different  periods 
written  and  published  tw'o  small  volumes  of 
poems,  chiefly  on  homely  and  rural  subjects,  and 
two  prose  compositions,  one  a tale  of  Irish  life, 
and  the  other  a pleasing  little  narrative,  entitled 
“The  Cottage  in  the  Wood;  or.  The  Art  of  be- 
coming Rich  and  Happy.” 

June  8.  At  Kensington,  aged  30,  the  Rev.  Jas. 
Skerrett  Baird. 

June  9.  At  Shroton,  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Seymer. 

June  11.  At  the  Vicarage,  Streariey,  Berkshire, 
aged  51,  the  Rev.  James  Robert  Burgess. 

In  London,  aged  53,  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Ottley, 
M.  A.,  Rector  of  Richmond,  Y'orkshire,  and  Canon 
of  Ripou  Cathedral. 

June  13.  At  Bowdon,  Cheshire,  aged  69,  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Powell,  J.P.  for  Lancashire,  for 
38  years  Incumbent  of  St.  George’s,  Wigan. 

June  14.  Aged  66,  the  Rev.  William  Glaisier, 
M. A.,  Rector  of  Beckley,  Sussex,  sometime  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  University  College,  Oxford. 

At  Abbots  Morton,  after  an  illness  of  24  hours, 
aged  66,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Walker,  M.A.,  (Univ. 
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Coll.,  Oxon),  Prebendary  of  the  Collegiate 
Church,  Wolverhampton,  and  Rector  of  Abbots 
Morton,  Worcestershire. 

At  the  Rectory,  Nympsfield,  Gloucestershire, 
aged  57,  the  Rev,  Charles  Thorp,  Rector  of 
Nympsfield. 

Ju7ie  15.  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  43,  the 
Rev.  John  Lyon,  Incumbent  of  Bardsea. 

Ju7ie  18.  At  Boulogne-sur-AIer,  suddenly,  of 
disease  of  the  heart,  aged  44,  the  Rev.  Broome 
Lake  Witts,  Incumbent  of  Hersham,  Walt  jn-on- 
Thames. 


DEATHS. 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

March  3.  Of  dysentery,  on  board  H.M.S. 
“ Punjaub,”  returning  from  India,  aged  25, 
Lieut.  Henry  John  Dowell,  son  of  the  Rev.  S. 
Dowell,  of  Gosfield,  Essex. 

March  15.  At  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales, 
John  Thomas  Baker,  esq.,  J.P.,  son  of  the  late 
Robert  Baker,  esq..  Town  Clerk  of  Newbury. 

March  17.  At  Waitara,  New  Zealand,  in  an 
engagement  with  the  enemy,  aged  22,  Edmund 
Charles  Macnaghten,  R.A.,  youngest  son  of  Sir 
Edmund  Macnaghten,  hart,  co.  Antrim. 

April  10.  At  his  residence,  Upton-house,  Aus- 
tralind.  Western  Australia,  aged  73,  Marshall 
Waller  Clifton,  esq.,  F.R.S.,  late  Secretary  to 
the  Commissioners  for  Victualling  H.M.’s  Navy. 

Ap7'il  11.  At  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  aged  35,  John  William  Brown,  esq., 
H.B.M.’s  Vice-Consul,  eldest  son  of  the  late  John 
Brown,  esq.,  of  Gloucester-place,  Portman-sq. 

Ap7'il  15.  At  Brazil,  Francis  John  de  Quincey, 
esq.,  M.D.,  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  lateThos. 
de  Quincey. 

At  Ootacamund,  Lieut. -Col.  Francis  Russell, 
3rd  N.I. 

April  19.  At  Fort  William,  Calcutta,  aged  21, 
Eily,  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  J.  B.  Dennis,  R.A. 

Ap7'il  22.  At  Umballah,  aged  32,  Major  John 
Atkinson,  89th  Regt.,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Adam  Atkinson,  esq.,  of  Lorbottle,  Northum- 
berland. 

On  his  journey  from  Pallamcottah  to  the  Neil- 
gherries,  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  esq.,  Lieut. 
17th  Regt.  Madras  Native  Infantry,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  esq. 

May  1.  At  Calcutta,  aged  31,  Capt.  Arthur 
William  Garnett,  of  H.M.’s  Bengal  Engineers, 
youngest  son  of  Wm.  Garnett,  esq.,  of  Thurloe- 
square,  Brompton. 

May  5.  At  Fort  William,  Calcutta,  of  cholera, 
Oliver  Ormerod,  esq.,  II.M.’s  75th  Regt , eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  Ormerod,  Rector  of 
Presteign. 

May  7.  At  Madras,  aged  44,  William  Edward 
Cochrane,  esq.,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service. 

At  Bathurst,  River  Gambia,  Africa,  from  a fall 
from  his  horse,  Lieut.-Col.  Finden. 

At  Canca,  Isle  of  Candia,  aged  22,  in  conse- 
quence of  a fall  from  his  horse,  Barkly  Reid, 
Lieut,  in  H.M.S.  “James  Watt,”  eldest  son  of 
William  Reid,  esq.,  of  the  Node,  Herts. 


May  9,  At  Fairfield,  co.  Dublin,  aged  60, 
Charles  Roper,  esq.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
"Wm.  Roper,  esq.  (third  son  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Richard  Henry  Roper,  Rector  of  Clownes,  co. 
Monaghan),  by  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  R.  Fish,  esq., 
and  elder  brother  of  Sir  Henry  Roper,  knt.,  late 
Chief  Justice  of  Bombay,  and  represented  a 
younger  branch  of  the  family  of  Lord  Teynham, 
being  great-grandson  of  the  eighth  Baron.  The 
deceased  was  married,  and  has  left  issue. 

May  12.  AtCoonoor,  Neilgherries,  Mary,  eldest 
dau.  of  Sir  William  Denison,  K.C.B.,  Governor 
of  Madras. 

May  15.  At  ClifPord’s-ion,  aged  99,  Honor, 
wddow  of  the  late  George  Dyer,  esq.,  the  his- 
torian of  the  University  of  Camhridge,  whom 
she  survived  twenty  years. 

At  St.  George’s,  Bermuda,  aged  21,  Jeannie, 
wife  of  C.  T.  Abbott,  esq.,  surgeon  39th  Regt. 

May  18.  At  Haylands,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight, 
aged  66,  Campbell  Lock,  esq.,  Capt.  R.N. 

May  19.  At  Elie,  Fifeshire,  aged  72,  Jane 
Rankin,  widow  of  the  late  Hinton  Spalding,  esq., 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Edin.,  and  Gustos  Rotulorum 
of  St.  Andrew’s,  Jamaica. 

At  Broadfi eld- house,  Cumberland,  aged  69, 
George  Henry  Hewitt -Oliphant,  esq.,  of  that 
place.  According  to  the  “ County  Families,” 
he  was  the  only  son  of  the  late  George  Hewitt, 
esq.,  by  Mary,  dau.  of  John  Robinson,  esq.,  of 
Longburgh,  and  grand-dau.  and  heir  of  William 
Hodgson,  esq.,  Laird  of  Fauld,  N.B. ; he  was 
born  in  1792,  and  took  the  additional  name  and 
arms  of  Oliphant  on  succeeding  in  1843  to  the 
estates  of  his  cousin,  Henry  Oliphant,  esq.  He 
was  a magistrate  and  deputy-lieut.  for  Cumber- 
land, and  discharged  the  office  of  High  Sheriff 
of  that  county  in  1852.  By  his  wife,  Sarah,  dau. 
of  the  late  Robert  Ferguson,  esq.,  of  Harker- 
lodge,  Cumberland,  he  has  left  issue.  He  is 
succeeded  by  his  son,  George  Henry  Hewitt- 
Oliphant,  esq.,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  barrister-at-law,  who  was  bom  m 
1817.  The  deceased  represented  a branch  of  the 
house  of  Hewitt,  which  is  ennobled  in  the  person 
of  Viscount  Lifford. — Lo7idon  RericTV. 

At  Athens,  Eliza,  Countess  Salamos,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Sir  George  Tuite,  bart.,  of  W'est- 
meath,  Ireland. 

May  20.  Suddenly,  at  Dingwall,  N.B.,  aged  41, 
the  Hon.  Chas.  Arthur  James  George  Annesley. 
He  was  bom  April  27,  1820,  and  was  the  second 
but  eldest  surviving  son  of  Arthur,  present  and 
10th  Viscount  Valentia,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland, 
by  Eleanor,  dau.  of  Henry  O’Brien,  esq.,  of 
Blath erwyck-park , N orthamptonshire. — London 
Review. 

May  21.  At  Cranborne-lodge,  Dorset,  aged  88, 
Mrs.  E.  Douglas,  dau.  of  the  late  John  Douglas, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

At  Heavitree,  near  Exeter,  Margaret,  wife 
of  Major-Gen.  P.  Faddy,  R.A. 

At  Eaton  - hall,  Congleton,  aged  67,  Gibbs 
Crawfurd  Antrobus,  esq.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  the  late  John  Antrobus,  esq.,  by 
Anne,  dau.  of  Gibbs  Crawfurd,  esq.  (some  time 
M.P.  for  the  since  disfranchised  constituency 
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of  Queenborough),  and  younger  brother  of  Sir 
Edmund  Antrobus,  bart.,  of  Amesbury  Abbey, 
Wilts,  and  Lower  Cheam,  near  Epsom,  Surrey. 
He  was  born  in  1793,  and  educated  at  Eton  and 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gra- 
duated M.A.  in  1821.  The  deceased  gentleman, 
who  represented  Aldborough  and  Plympton  be- 
tween 1818  and  1830,  was  a Magistrate  and 
Deputy-Lieut.  for  Cheshire,  of  which  county  he 
served  as  High  Sheriff  in  1834.  lie  married, 
first,  in  1827,  Jane,  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Coutts 
Trotter,  hart.,  who  died  in  1829;  and  secondly, 
in  1832,  Charlotte,  dau.  of  Sir  E.  Crofton,  bart., 
but  was  again  left  a widower  in  1839.  Mr.  An- 
trobus is  succeeded  by  his  son  by  bis  first 
marriage,  Mr.  John  Coutts  Antrobus,  who  was 
born  in  1829,  and  married,  in  1855,  Fanny,  second 
dau.  of  C.  Swetenhain,  esq.,  of  Somerford  Booths. 
— London  Review. 

At  Hampstead,  aged  82,  Laura,  widow  of  Mr. 
Searles  Wade,  of  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  and  last 
surviving  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Carthew,  of 
Woodbridge  Abbey. 

At  Bexwell  Rectory,  Norfolk,  aged  68,  Margaret, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  John  Howman,  Rector 
of  Bexwell. 

Mrs.  Fountayne-Wilson  (mentioned  at  p.  710 
of  vol.  ccx.)  was  the  third  dau.  of  George 
Osbaldeston,  esq.,  of  Hutton  Bushel,  and  was 
born  ill  1734.  She  married,  about  the  year  1803, 
the  late  Richard  Fountayne-Wilson,  esq.,  of 
Melton-park,  near  Doncaster,  High  Sheriff  of 
Yorkshire  in  1807,  and  some  time  representative 
of  that  county  in  Parliament,  whose  mother  was 
the  only  surviving  dau.  and  heiress  of  the  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  Fountayne,  Dean  of  York,  by  his  se- 
cond wife,  Anne,  only  dau.  of  Charles  Montagu, 
esq.,  of  Papplewick,  which  name  has  been  as- 
sumed by  her  elder  son,  the  present  Andrew 
Montagu,  esq.,  of  Melton-park. — London  Review. 

May  22.  Suddenly,  at  Edinburgh,  Win.  Mar- 
shall, esq.,  Danish  Consul-General  for  Scotland. 

At  Fermoy,  co.  Cork,  Frances  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Arundel  Hill,  A.M.,  Rector,  and  dau. 
of  E.  F.  Stratton  Reader,  banker,  of  Sandwich, 
Kent. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  58,  Mary,  relict  of  John 
Long,  esq.,  of  Bayton-house,  Wilts. 

In  Dublin,  Anna  Maria,  widow  of  Francis 
Drew,  esq.,  of  Mocollup  Castle,  Deputy-Lieut. 
CO.  Waterford. 

May  23.  In  Dublin,  aged  56,  Col.  W.  Garstin. 

At  Great  Malvern,  aged  83,  Harriet,  widow 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Kennedy,  formerly  Superin- 
tending-Surgeon, Hydrabad  Subsidiary  Force, 
Madias  Army. 

At  Dover,  aged  76,  Henry  Urmston  Thomson, 
esq  , M.D. 

May  24.  In  Southwick-cresc.,  aged  87,  Mary 
Susanna  Michel,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Edward 
Cox,  Rector  of  Hinxworth,  Herts. 

In  Hampstead-road,  aged  72,  Sarah  Cordelia, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Arnold  William  White. 

At  Silver -hill,  Torquay,  Alexander  Robert 
Sutherland,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

May  25.  At  bis  residence,  Roche-house,  Roch- 
dale, aged  61,  George  Ashworth,  e.sq.,  J.P. 


At  St.  Edmund’s  Rectory,  Salisbury,  aged  42, 
Eliza,  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Tooke. 

At  Church-hou.se,  Udimore,  aged  76,  Mr.  Thos. 
Wickham,  formerly  of  Stone- Crouch  and  Ash- 
burnham,  for  fifty-six  years  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard. 

At  Dalquharran,  Ayrshire,  aged  79,  Mary 
Butler,  for  sixty  years  a faithful  servant  and 
friend  in  the  family  of  the  late  Sir  Sam.  Romilly. 

May  26.  In  Montagu-pL,  Russell-sq.,  aged 
68,  Vice-Adm.  Constantine  Richard  Moorsom. 
See  Obituary. 

At  Great  Yarmouth,  Charlotte  Frances,  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  J.  F.  Browne  Bohun,  Rector  of 
Debden,  Suffolk. 

At  Brighton,  aged  71,  James  T.  T.  Dixon,  esq.. 
Commander  R.N. 

At  Bathwick,  aged  50,  Miss  Harriett  Barry, 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Gains  Barry,  Rector  of  Little 
Sodbury,  Gloucestershire,  and  for  upwards  of 
forty  years  officiating  minister  of  Walcot  St. 
Swithin,  Bath. 

At  Clifton,  Mary  Eleanor,  wife  of  Major  W.  P. 
Richards,  Royal  Artillery. 

At  Dunachton,  Inverness-shire,  after  a brief 
illness.  The  Mackintosh.  “ Though  he  had  con- 
siderably passed  the  allotted  span,  none  who  had 
recently  seen  him  out  could  have  anticipated 
that  death  was  so  near.  He  took  a great  interest 
in  the  Volunteer  movement,  and  was  a liberal 
contributor  to  the  funds  of  the  Lochaber,  Mer- 
chants’, and  Clachnacuddin  Rifles.  The  late 
Mackintosh  was  born  in  British  North  America, 
where  the  family  have  considerable  property, 
and  was  partly  educated  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Inverness.  During  the  American  war  of  1812 
he  encountered  severe  losses  at  the  hands  of  the 
Americans.  He  was  an  excellent  landlord,  a 
good  countryman,  estimable  in  family  and  social 
relations,  and  a Mackintosh  to  the  backbone. 
Whilst  so  many  of  the  ancient  families  in  tlm 
county  have  gone  down  and  sunk,  leaving  of 
land  perhaps  only  a burying-ground,  the  Mack- 
intoshes have  been  adding  to  their  possessions. 
The  Mackintosh  was  twice  married.  By  his 
second  wife,  a daughter  of  the  late  Macleod  of 
Dalvey,  he  leaves  several  children.  The  eldest 
son,  Alexander  Eneas,  now  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
who  succeeds  to  the  extensive  estates  in  the 
parishes  of  Inverness,  Dores,  Croy,  Daviot,  Moy, 
Alvie,  Kingussie,  Laggan,  and  Kilmonivaig,  as 
tw'enty-ninth  of  Mackintosh  and  twenty-fourth 
Captain  of  Clan  Chattan,  is  a youth  of  great  pro- 
mise, receiving  his  education  in  France.  The 
burying-place  of  the  family  is  in  the  ancient 
chapel  attached  to  the  church  of  Petty,  and  the 
funeral  took  place  on  Monday  the  3rd  of  June.” 
Lnverness  Advertiser . 

May  27.  At  Exmouth,  Devon,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Wellington,  second  dau.  of  George,  13th  Viscount 
Hereford. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Harriet!  e,  wife  of  the  Rev.  F. 
Bryans,  Vicar  of  Backford. 

At  Canterbury,  Susan,  dau.  of  the  late  Henry 
Godfrey  Faussett,  esq.,  of  Heppington,  Kent. 

At  his  residence,  Malta,  aged  53,  Edward 
Kuatchbull  Hughes  Hallett,  esq.,  Commanded 
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R.N.  Commander  Ilallett  was  promoted  in  1841 
to  the  rank  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  demise. 
He  commanded  the  boats  of  the  “ Bellerophon” 
at  Djebail  and  Sidon,  and  was  in  that  ship  at  the 
capture  of  St.  Jean  d’Acre  in  1840.  Possessed  of 
a private  fortune,  he  took  up  his  residence  twenty- 
one  years  ago  in  Malta.  He  leaves  a widow  and 
four  children. 

May  28.  Very  suddenly,  at  Weston-super- 
Mare,  John  King  Lethbridge,  esq.,  of  Tr*  geare- 
house,  Launceston,  for  twenty-one  years  Chair- 
man of  the  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  county  of 
Cornwall. 

In  Eaton-sq.,  Louisa  Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Col.  George  Hart  Dyke,  Coldstream  Guards, 
and  niece  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  bart. 

In  Camden-st.  North,  Camden-town,  aged  71, 
Ann,  widow  of  William  Westall,  esq.,  A.R.A. 

i/a// 29.  At  Southampton,  aged  66,  Commis- 
sary-General Sir  George  Maclean,  K.C.B. 

At  Ventnor,  aged  28,  Frances  Anne,  relict  of 
George  St.  Aubyn  FitzSimon-Sjnnons,  esq.,  of 
Trenoweth,  Cornwall,  formerly  of  the  4th  (Royal 
Irish)  Dragoon  Guards,  and  elder  dau.  of  the 
late  Francis  Basset,  esq.,  of  Tredinnick,  in  the 
same  county^ 

May  30.  At  Ramsgate,  aged  50,  Anne  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  Lenny,  U.D. 

At  Warsaw,  Prince  Michael  GortschakofF.  See 
Obituary. 

At  the  house  of  her  uncle,  (A.  Haldane,  esq., 
Westbourne-terr.,)  aged  32,  Mary  Alexina,  wife 
of  Henry  Stewart  Reid,  esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service. 

May  31.  At  Felkington,  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
aged  70,  Robert  Carr,  esq. 

At  Harleston,  aged  83,  George  Carthew,  esq. 
He  was  the  sixth  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Carthew,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  J.P.,  and  D.L.,  of  Wood- 
bridge  Abbey,  Suffolk,  being  the  eldest  by  his 
second  wife,  Anne,  dau.  and  co-lieir  of  the  late 
Robert  Denny,  esq.,  cf  Eye,  in  the  same  county. 
His  family  have  been  long  connected  with  the 
law,  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Carthew,  esq.,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  and  of  Benacre-hall,  Suffolk, 
having  been  high-steward  of  the  borough  of 
Southwold,  and  his  great-grandfather,  Thomas 
Carthew,  esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  of  Can- 
nalidgy,  Cornwall,  was  a serjeant-at-law,  and 
compiler  of  the  reports  known  as  “ Carthew’s 
Reports.”  The  deceased  was  born  at  Wood- 
bridge  Abbey,  Nov.  9,  1777,  and  received  his 
early  education  at  the  grammar-school,  Ipswich. 
Having  been  admitted  a solicitor,  Nov.  9,  1799, 
he  practised  at  Harleston,  a,nd  was  for  many 
years  in  partnership  with  the  late  William  Webb, 
esq.,  of  Pulhara,  under  the  firm  of  Webb  and 
Carthew.  He  was  skilled  in  conveyancing  and 
court-keeping,  and  was  a good  draughtsman. 
He  married,  in  1806,  Elizabeth,  only  child  of  Peter 
Isaack,  of  Wighton,  Norfolk,  by  whom  he  had 
three  sons ; the  two  youngest  sons  are  dead,  and 
the  eldest  son  is  Mr.  George  Alfred  Carthew, 
solicitor,  of  East  Dereham.  Woodbridge  Abbey 
is  no  longer  the  residence  of  this  ancient  and 
respectable  family,  but  was  recently  sold  to  Mr. 
1’.  Bingham. 


Lately.  Aged  63,  Mr.  John  Murray,  of  Sark 
Bar  Hotel,  Gretna  Green.  Mr.  Murray  was  the 
successor  of  the  original  blacksmith  who  rivet  ted 
so  many  matrimonial  chains  in  the  old  days  of 
runaway  matches.  Upon  the  death  of  that  son 
of  Vulcan  his  mantle  fell  upon  Mr.  John  Murray, 
and  he  in  his  turn  for  many  years  drove  a brisk 
trade  in  making  happy  or  miserable,  as  the  case 
might  be,  many  hundreds  of  couples  who  sought 
his  kind  offices.  In  his  time  he  must  have  played 
a leading  part  in  many  a stirring  chapter  of 
romance,  when  Gretna  Green  was  in  its  hej'- 
dayq  and  he  must  often  have  had  to  make  quick 
work  to  get  through  even  his  shott  “ceremony” 
before  the  fugitive  lovers  were  overtaken  by 
that  cariiage  and  four  that  had  rattled  behind 
them  for  many  a mile,  bringing  their  storming 
friends  in  hot  pursuit.  Since  a residence  of  many 
days  has  become  essential  to  the  legality  of  the 
ceremony,  Mr.  Murray'  has  had  a quieter  life, 
but  still  his  many-leaved  registers  kept  filling 
up,  and  he  had  a good  many  customers  who 
kept  up  the  traditionary  character  of  Gretna 
Green. — Carlisle  Journal. 

June  1.  At  Belfast,  James  MacAdam,  esq., 
F.G.S.,  President  of  the  Natural  History  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Belfast. 

At  Aberdeen,  aged  76,  Harriet  Lane,  wife  of 
Charles  Anderson,  esq.,  late  Chief  Justice  at  the 
Mauritius. 

At  Clifton,  Marianne,  wife  of  General  Sir  James 
Douglas,  G.C.B. 

June  2.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Kneller,  wife  of  J.  L. 
Kneller,  esq. 

At  Hounslow,  aged  .59,  Major  Craven,  of 
Richardstown,  co.  Louth,  late  5th  West  York 
Militia,  and  formerly  Capt.  72nd  Highlanders. 

At  Tumby-lawn,  Lincolnshire,  aged  53,  Cathe- 
rine Anne,  wife  of  Major  Smart,  and  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Hawley,  bart.,  of  Leybourne 
Grange,  Kent. 

At  his  residence,  Amhurst-villas,  West  Hack  ney, 
aged  66,  James  Palmer,  esq.,  for  upwards  of  49 
years  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

At  Pan,  Basses  Pyrenees,  France,  aged  35, 
Charles  Nasmyth,  late  Major  unattached.  See 
Obituary. 

June  3.  In  New-street,  Spring-gardens,  Vice- 
Adm.  Sir  Richard  Saunders  Dundas,  K.C.B.  See 
Obituary. 

At  Pisa,  Adm.  Jam.es  Pattison  Stewart,  C.B. 
The  deceased  entered  the  navy  in  1797,  and 
served  in  the  flagship  of  Rear-Adm.  Cochrane 
at  the  action  off  St.  Domingo.  In  1811,  in  the 
defence  of  the  Island  of  Anholt,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  iiktrepidity  and  skill  with  which 
he  gave  chase  to  sixteen  of  the  enemy’s  gunboats 
and  armed  vessels,  two  of  the  former  of  which 
he  succeeded  in  capturing.  From  1813  to  1815 
he  was  employed  on  the  Baltie  and  North  Sea 
stations  in  the  “Dictator.”  In  November,  1813, 
he  was  attached  to  the  in-shore  squadron  off 
Walcheren,  and  volunteered  to  command  the 
boats  of  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Young,  and  to 
attempt  the  capture  of  four  French  frigates  at 
Flushing.  He  was  appointed  a Commander  of 
the  Bath  in  1815. 
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At  Lewisham,  Kent,  Lt.-Col.  Frederick  Forhes 
Bruce,  late  of  H.M.’s  12th  Regt.  Bombay  N.I. 

At  Grasmere,  Mary  Euphemia,  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Woollaston  White,  hart.,  of  Walling- 
wells,  Notts. 

At  Malvern,  of  neuralgia,  which  suddenly 
attacked  the  heart,  aged  30,  Arthington,  second 
son  of  Sir  W.  Worsley,  hart.,  of  Hovingham, 
Yorkshire. 

At  Cardigan,  Maria  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  lato  Rev.  Hector  Davies  Morgan,  M.A.,  for- 
merly of  Castle  Hedingham,  Essex. 

June  4.  At  Hampton  Bishop,  Hereford,  aged 
71,  Ann,  widow  of  Col.  Weare,  K.II.,  Aide-de- 
Camp  to  the  Queen. 

At  Culdrain  by  Huntly,  aged  71,  Gen.  Gordon, 
R.A.,  of  Culdrain.  He  was  the  son  of  Col.  Gordon, 
of  Coynachie.  His  father  served  long  in  the  92nd, 
having  got  his  appointment  in  it  when  that 
regiment  was  raised  by  the  Marquis  of  Huntly. 
The  deceased  entered  the  Royal  Artillery  when 
very  young,  and  as  early  as  1806  had  attained 
the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  He  had  long 
retired  from  active  service  and  had  become  a 
thriving  agriculturist. 

June  5.  In  Clarendon-terrace,  Kensington  pk., 
aged  75,  William  MacDonough,  esq.,  late  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Power  of  Attorney  Office,  Bank  of 
England,  and  fifty-four  years  clerk  in  that  esta- 
blishment. 

At  Bromley-common,  Kent,  Elizabeth,  relict 
of  the  Rev.  William  Motterham  McQuire,  of 
Liverpool. 

JuueQ.  At  Turin,  Count  Cavour.  See  Obituary. 

In  Princes-terrace,  Ilyde-park,  aged  40,  Albert 
John  Hambrough,  esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  of  Steep- 
hill  Castle,  Isle  of  Wight. 

At  Finchley,  Elizabeth,  fourth  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Anthony  Allinson,  of  Long  Benton, 
N orthumberland. 

At  St.  Sidwell’s,  Exeter,  Lieut.  Macdonald. 
See  OBtiuAKY. 

June  7.  At  Greywell,  Hants,  the  Right  Hon. 
j Lady  Dorchester. 

1 Suddenly,  near  Horsham,  aged  28,  Lawford 
I Andrew's  Richardson,  Capt.  5th  Dragoon  Guards, 

I and  eldest  son  of  Lawford  Richardson,  esq.,  of 
Eltham,  Kent. 

I At  Kenton,  Devon,  aged  51,  Thomas  Peregrine 
j Courtenay,  esq. 

I At  Belmont,  Brighton,  aged  33,  Anna  Frances, 

! wife  of  David  Brooke  Morrieson,  esq.,  late  of  the 
I Bengal  Civil  Service. 

I At  Osborne-pl.,  Plymouth,  aged  69,  Johanna 
Catherine,  wife  of  J.  N.  Molate,  of  II.M.’s  Ceylon 
j Civil  Service. 

At  Mortleigh  Rectory,  South  Devon,  aged  74, 
William  Came,  gentleman,  third  son  of  the  late 
Win.  Came,  gentleman,  of  Penzance,  Cornwall. 

June  8.  At  Brighton,  aged  26,  the  Hon.  Arthur 
li  Kaye  How'ard  Legge,  Lieut.  R.N,  He  was  the 
third  son  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  by 
his  second  marriage  with  Frances,  second  dau. 
of  George,  fifth  Viscount  Barrington.  He  be- 
I came  a mate  in  the  Royal  Navy  in  1855,  and  re- 
ceived a medal  for  his  servioes  in  the  Russian 
war. 


At  Haccombe,  Devon,  aged  44,  Anne  Frances, 
wife  of  Sir  VV alter  Palk  Carew,  bart.  Her  lady- 
ship was  the  dau.  of  the  late  Major-Gen.  Tailor, 
C.B.,  of  Ogwell-house,  Devonshire,  for  some 
time  Lieut. -Governor  of  the  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege, Sandhurst,  and  was  born  in  1817.  She 
married,  January  25,  1837,  Sir  Walter  Palk 
Carew',  eight  baronet,  of  Haccombe  and  Tiver- 
ton Castle,  Devonshire,  and  has  had  issue  one 
son,  Walter  Palk,  bom  April  13,  1838,  and  tw'O 
daughters,  Elizabeth  Anne  and  Beatrix. 

At  Clifton,  aged  61,  Frances,  relict  of  John 
Synge,  esq.,  of  Glanmore  Castle,  co.  Wicklow, 
and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
bart.,  CO.  Dublin. 

Aged  52,  William  Vernon  Mitford,  late  Lieut.- 
Col.  9th  Bengal  Cavalry,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Bertram  Mitford,  esq.,  LL.D.,  of  Clontarf,  co. 
Dublin . 

At  her  residence.  King’s  Lj'nn,  aged  77,  Mrs. 
Manby,  widow  of  Edward  Manby,  esq.,  late  of 
King’s  Lynn,  and  of  East  Rudham. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  80,  Margaret,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Scholefield,  Rector  of  Barlon-on-the- 
Heath,  Warwickshire. 

Charles  Rajmer  Freeman,  esq.,  of  Upland-hall, 
near  Stow'inarket. 

At  Edinburgh  Castle,  suddenly,  aged  53,  Lieut. - 
Col.  A.  C.  Anderson,  Fort  Major,  late  of  the  86th 
Regt. 

At  Hoo,  aged  ICO,  Mr.  Ezekiel  Smith,  a native 
of  Dalliiighoo. 

At  Ostend,  aged  33,  Richard  Clancy,  late  Capt. 
in  H.M.’s  15th  Regt.  of  Foot,  youngest  son  of 
John  Clancy,  esq.,  of  Killnemanagh,  co.  Dublin, 
and  of  Ballinlough  Bawn,  co  Meath. 

June  9.  At  Colchester,  aged  91,  Love  Albert 
Parry,  esq.,  formerly  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment at  Harwich. 

In  London,  aged  43,  Harriet,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
F.  A.  Malleson,  M.A.,  of  Birkenhead. 

June  10.  At  Norwich,  aged  75,  Elizabeth,  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Pliilip  Wodehouse,  Rector  of 
Hingham,  and  Prebendary  of  Norwich  Cathedral. 

Aged  73,  Catherine,  widow  of  Capt.  Phiueas 
Ryrie,  of  H.M.’s  78th  Highlanders. 

Fanny,  the  dau.  of  Adam  Murgatroyd,  many 
years  an  inhabitant  of  Pimlico,  and  grand -dan. 
of  the  late  Rev.  "Wm.  Murgatroyd,  Vicar  of  Vv’est 
Thurrock.  Essex. 

At  Brighton,  aged  79,  Henrietta,  relict  of  the 
late  Thomas  Lane,  esq.,  formerly  of  Farindons, 
Lingfield,  Surrey. 

At  the  residence  of  her  step-son,  Charles  H. 
Salmon,  Great  Berkhamstead,  Herts,  aged  68, 
Mary  Ann,  relict  of  John  Salmon,  Commander 
R.N.,  and  only  dau.  of  the  late  Sampson  Lloyd, 
hanker.  Lombard-street. 

JinieW.  Athis  residence, Gloucester-place,  aged 
56,  Benjamin  Phillips,  esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S. 

Aged  61,  Howard  Fletcher,  esq.,  of  Spring-hill- 
house,  Walsall,  Staffordshire. 

Drowned  at  Windermere,  aged  48,  Capt.  Mat- 
thew Ford,  of  the  2nd  Lancashire  Militia.  On 
that  day,  in  comp.any  with  Capt.  George  F.  Park, 
formerly  of  the  55th  Regt.  of  Infantry,  and  Capt. 
Geo.  Romney'  Rawlinson,  of  the  3rd  Dragoon 
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Guards,  he  put  off  in  a yacht  on  Windermere. 
The  weather  was  unfavourable,  and  there  was  a 
stiff  breeze.  In  the  evening,  opposite  Stockport, 
a sudden  squall  caught  the  vessel  and  capsized  it. 
All  on  board  were  thrown  into  the  water.  Capt. 
Rawlinson  clutched  the  edge  of  the  stern,  Capt. 
Park  was  seen  by  his  companions  swimming, 
first  under  the  mast  of  the  vessel,  which  hung 
horizontally  over  the  water,  and  then  striking 
away  towards  the  centre  of  the  lake.  He  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  he  sank.  Capt.  Ford  said, 
“There  goes  poor  Park.”  Shortly  after  Capt. 
Ford  dropped  his  hold  of  the  boat  and  struck  out 
for  the  margin  of  the  lake.  He,  too,  sank,  and 
did  not  rise  again.  In  the  meantime  Capt.  Raw- 
linson, the  sole  survivor,  contrived  to  swim  on 
shore,  the  distance  being  from  150  to  200  yards. 
The  lake  boatmen  dragged  the  bottom  next  day 
and  recovered  the  bodies  of  Captain  Ford  and 
Capt.  Park. 

June  12.  At  Museovy-court,  Trinity-sq.,  aged 
68,  Geo.  Atchinson,  esq.,  architect. 

Suddenly,  at  St.  John’s-wood,  of  disease  of  the 
heart,  aged  60,  Charlotte  Sarah,  dau.  of  the  late 
Archibald  Brounlie,  esq.,  Vice-Consul  at  Madeira. 

At  Brompton-crescent,  Brompton,  Charlotte, 
widow  of  Oliver  Lang,  esq. 

At  Holland-house,  Blackheath,  aged  84,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Kimber,  relict  of  Wm.  Kimber,  esq.,  late 
of  Heslington,  near  York. 

June  13.  At  Chilton-house,  Bucks,  Elizabeth 
Anne,  wife  of  the  Rev.  George  Chetwode. 

Emily,  widow  of  the  Rev.  George  J.  Cubitt, 
formerly  Rector  of  St.  Thomas’,  Winchester. 

June  14.  At  his  residence,  South-villa,  Inner 
Circle,  Regent’s-pk.,  aged  76,  George  Bishop, 
esq.,  F.R.S.  See  Obituary. 

At  Dublin,  Thos.  Haswell  Quigley,  esq.,  M.D., 
late  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

At  Milton-Brodie,  aged  63,  Henry  Jos.  Brodie 
Dunn,  esq. 

At  his  residence.  Canning-street,  Liverpool, 
aged  69,  Richard  Brooke,  esq.,  F.S.A. 

At  Torquay,  aged  64,  Capt.  Bruce  Roxburgh, 
formerly  of  the  6th  Bengal  Cavalry. 

June  15.  At  Upper  Holloway,  Jane,  relict  of 
Richard  Gash,  esq.,  and  niece  of  the  late  John 
Bell,  esq.,  original  proprietor  of  “ Bell’s  Weekly 
Messenger.” 

At  Plymouth,  Jane  Catherine,  relict  of  Wm. 
Cunningham  Bruce,  esq.,  Bombay  Civil  Service. 

At  Durham,  aged  76,  Honor  Eyre,  of  Alfied- 
st.,  Bath,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Anthony  Foun- 
tayne  Eyre,  Canon  Residentiary  of  York. 

June  16.  Aged  68,  John  James,  esq.,  of  the 
Shrubbery,  Holybourne,  Hants,  formerly  of  the 
Admiralty,  Somerset-house. 

At  T5ddesley  Parsonage,  near  Manchester, 
aged  45,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  George 
Richards. 

At  the  Colosseum  Hotel,  Great  Portland-street, 
after  a long  illness,  aged  65,  the  Very  Rev.  Peter 
Dominick  Smyth,  Catholic  Priest. 

At  his  residence,  Castlc-liill,  Walmer,  aged  66, 


Maj.-Gen.  Eaton  Monins,  Col.  of  the  8th  (King’s) 
Regt.  He  was  one  of  the  few  remaining  Waterloo 
officers. 

At  his  residence,  Frant,  Sussex,  aged  67,  Thos. 
Budgen,  esq. 

At  Fluder-house,  King’s  Kerswell,  Devon, 
aged  70,  Lieut. -CoL  Edward  Mason. 

At  Ewenny  Abbey,  aged  70,  Lieut.-Col.  Tur- 
bervill,  K.H.,  late  of  the  12th  Regt.  of  Foot,  a 
Magistrate  and  Deputy-Lieut.  for  the  county  of 
Glamorgan. 

At  Plymouth,  aged  36,  Anne  Emma,  widow  of 
the  Rev.  Edwin  M.  S.  Sandys,  of  Michaelstow, 
Cornwall,  and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert 
Stapylton  Bree,  of  Trintagel,  Cornwall. 

June  17.  At  Brighton,  aged  68,  Lieut.-Col. 
John  Jopp,  late  of  the  Bombay  Engineers. 

At  Lymington,  Hants,  aged  76,  Edward  Hicks, 
esq.,  J.P.,  and  Chairman  of  the  Bench. 

In  Belgrave-sq.,  aged  74,  David  Baillie,  esq. 

At  Southsea,  Hants,  Margaret,  widow  of  Louis 
Madden,  esq.,  and  only  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Richard  Jordan,  Minor  Canon  of  Rochester 
Cathedral. 

June  18,  At  Vichy,  aged  57,  Anna  Maria,  wife 
of  Capt.  Gustavus  Evans,  R.N.,  of  Lansdowne- 
place,  Brighton. 

At  Highgate,  aged  63,  Ann  Caroline,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Cook,  esq.,  of  the  same 
place,  and  of  the  Navy-office,  Somerset-house. 

At  Oval-house,  Kennington-park,  aged  29,  Ann 
Margaret,  second  dau.  of  the  late  F.  Devon,  esq. 

June  19.  In  Piccadilly,  aged  57,  Rear-Admiral 
the  Hon.  John  Frederick  FitzGerald  de  Ros. 

At  Bath,  aged  88,  Mary,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
John  Hughes,  Rector  of  North  Tedworth,  Wilts, 
and  Fyfield,  Hants,  and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  Chas.  Coxwell,  Ablington-house,  Fairford, 
Gloucestershire. 

In  George-st.,  Hanover-sq.,  Helen  Hamilton 
Ranken,  wife  of  Wm.  Fergusson,  esq.,  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  King’s  College,  London. 

At  St.  Leonard’s-on-the-Sea,  aged  46,  Margaret 
Mary,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  Compton-Lundie,  of 
Spital-house,  Spital,  near  Berwick-on-Tweed. 

At  Wells,  Somerset,  aged  78,  Frances  Gould 
Tudway,  relict  of  J.  P.  Tudway.  esq.,  M.P.  for 
Wells. 

June  20.  In  Fitzroy-sq.,  Charles  Grant,  esq., 
formerly  of  Bombay. 

Jime  21.  At  Brighton,  aged  53,  Rear-Admiral 
the  Hon.  Frederick  T.  Pelham,  C.B.  The  de- 
ceased, who  recently  resigned  his  office  as  one 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
was  the  second  son  of  Thomas,  twentieth  Earl  of 
Chichester,  by  Lady  Mary  Henrietta  Osborne, 
eldest  dau.  of  Francis,  fifth  Duke  of  Leeds,  and 
was  horn  August  2,  1808. 

At  Montague-house,  Brook-green,  Hammer- 
smith, aged  58,  Daniel  Thomas  Roy,  esq. 

June  23.  Suddenly,  at  Stratheden-lodge,  Ken- 
sington, the  Right  Hon.  John  Lord  Campbell, 
Lord  Chancellor.  See  Obituaey. 
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TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  AND  BIRTHS  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 
(From  the  Feturns  issued  hy  the  Registrar-  General.) 

DEATHS  REGISTERED. 


supeeintenuent 

EEGISTRAES’ 

DISTEICTS. 

Area 

in 

Statute 

Acres 

Popula- 
tion 
• in 
1851. 

Deaths  in  Districts,  &c.,  in  the  Week 
ending  Saturday, 

May 

25, 

1861. 

June 

1, 

1861. 

June 

8, 

1861. 

June 

15, 

1861. 

Mean  Temperature 

57-5 

57-5 

1 

53-3  ' 

60-5 

London  

78029 

2362236 

1237 

1069 

1101 

1121 

1-6.  West  Districts  . 

10786 

376427 

205 

192 

177 

175 

7-11.  North  Districts  . 

13533 

490396 

259 

215 

231 

233 

12-19.  Central  Districts 

1938 

393256 

195 

164 

161 

168 

20-25.  East  Districts 

6230 

485522 

251 

201 

226 

223 

26-36.  South  Districts  . 

45542 

616635 

327 

297 

306 

322 

Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths  Registered. 

Births  Registered. 

Under 
20  years 
of  Age. 

20  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  60. 

60  and 
under  80. 

80  and 
upwards. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

May 

25  . 

678 

173 

158 

183 

45 

1237 

892 

934 

1826 

June 

1 . 

566 

137 

150 

129 

38 

1069 

972 

987 

1959 

8 . 

580 

129 

169 

178 

45 

1101 

963 

884 

1847 

15  . 

626 

151 

152 

153 

39 

1121 

1017 

926 

1943 

PRICE  OF  CORN. 


Average  4 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

of  Six  V 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Weeks,  j 

00 

34  9 

25  2 

34  1 

44  6 

40  5 

Week  ending') 
June  15.  J 

^ 54  8 

1 34  9 1 

1 25  2 

1 41  2 

1 44  3 j 

1 44  1 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  June  20. 
Hay,  2,1.  0^.  to  5Z.  0^.  — Straw,  IZ.  lOs.  to  2Z.  05.  — Clover,  3Z.  IO5.  to  6Z.  O5. 
NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 


To  sink  the  Ofial — per  stone  of  81bs. 


Beef 

4(Z.  to  5s. 

Od. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  June  20. 

Mutton 

8d.  to  55. 

2d. 

Beasts 

1130 

Veal 

4if. 

4d.  to  55. 

Od. 

Sheep  

14,340 

Pork 

6d.  to  5s. 

Od. 

Calves 

745 

Lamb 

8d.  to  65. 

4d. 

Pigs 

250 

COAL-MARKET,  June  21. 

Best  Wallsend,  per  ton,  145.  3(Z.  to  I85.  6cZ.  Other  sorts,  125.  9fZ.  to  145.  9cZ. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CARY,  181,  Strand. 


From  May  24  to  June  23,  inclusive. 


Day  of 
Month. 

Thei 

^ 
o .s 

00  S 

mom 

o 

o 

11  o’clock  g- 

Night. 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Day  of 

Month. 

The 

be 

o 

« g 

o o 

00  g 

rmon 

o 

o 

leter. 

? Te 

i-i 

Barom. 

Weather. 

May. 

0 

0 

0 

in. 

pts. 

June 

0 

0 

0 

in. 

pts. 

24 

55 

64 

55 

30. 

01 

cloudy,  fair 

9 

53 

54 

55 

29. 

74 

cldy.  hvy.  rain 

25 

56 

67 

52 

29. 

78 

do. 

10 

57 

59 

54 

29. 

77 

hvy,rain,chly. 

26 

60 

62 

53 

29. 

81 

tair,  rain 

11 

61 

67 

56 

30. 

01 

fair,  cldy.  rain 

27 

57 

68 

55 

30. 

02 

do. 

12 

62 

67 

60 

30. 

05 

do.  do. 

28 

55 

58 

52 

29. 

99 

rain,  cloudy 

13 

65 

75 

63 

30. 

07 

do. 

29 

58 

64 

58 

29. 

91 

cloudy 

14 

69 

77 

66 

30. 

02 

do. 

30 

61 

71 

60 

29. 

89 

fair 

15 

60 

73 

62 

29. 

97 

do.  do. 

J.l 

61 

70 

60 

29. 

91 

do.cloudy,rain 

16 

60 

71 

55 

29. 

99 

tio. 

2 

60 

68 

54 

29. 

76 

rain 

17 

60 

71 

59 

30. 

02 

do. 

3 

57 

60 

53 

29. 

79 

cldy.hvy.shrs. 

18 

63 

73 

61 

30. 

04 

cloudy,  fair 

4 

55 

59 

54 

29. 

98 

do. 

19 

64 

70 

63 

30. 

01 

do,  do. 

5 

60 

59 

53 

29. 

99 

do.  rain 

20 

64 

70 

63 

29. 

89 

hy,  rain,  th.lg. 

6 

55 

62 

51 

29. 

94 

do.rain,thr.lg. 

21 

69 

73 

64 

29. 

90 

•air,  cldy.  rain 

7 

55 

56 

53 

29. 

99 

do.  do.  cloudy 

22 

67 

76 

64 

29. 

81 

cloudy  [Ig.  fr. 

8 

52 

59 

53 

29 

97 

cloudy,  rain 

23 

65 

75 

66 

29. 

74 

cl.  hy.  rn.  thr. 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS, 


May 

and 

June. 


24 

25 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 
J.l 

3 

4 

5 
G 

7 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 


3 per- 
cent. 
Consols, 

3 per 
Cent. 
Reduced. 

New 

3 per 
Cents. 

9U  f 

89i  1 

894  I 

91i  f 

89i  1 

894  1 

9U  1 

89  f 

891  f 

91|  i 

89i  1 

894  f 

9H  1 

89^  f 

894  f 

9U  f 

89i  f 

894  f 

91f  2 

8y|  ■ 1 

891  4 

91f  2 

89f  90 

89f  90 

90f  1 

89|  90i 

90|  1 

891  1 

891  4 

90  i 

89^  f 

894  f 

891  901 

89|  1 

894  I 

89f  90 

89i  i 

89i  4 

891  1 

89g-  f 

894  f 

89^  |- 

89k  i 

89  4 

89|  1 

89^  f 

894  t 

89f  90 

89i  1 

894  i 

89|  90 

89i  i 

894  i 

89|  90 

89f  4 

89f  4 

o 

894  1 

894  f 

89f  90k 

89f  1 

89f  1 

89|  90 

891  4 

894  4 

89f  1 

894  1 

894  f 

89f  1 

894  t 

894  f 

89 1 90 

894  i 

894  t 

m i 

894  i 

89  4 

Bank 

Stock, 

Ex.  Bills. 
£1,000. 

India 

Stock. 

India 

Bonds. 

£1,000. 

232  334 
232 

6 dis,  par. 
5.  1 dis. 

5 dis. 

5 dis. 

6 dis. 

2254  8 

22  dis. 

228 

226  8 

234 

232  334 
2334  34 
2324  34 

6.  2 dis. 

2264  8 

25. 18  dis. 
20. 15  dis. 

227 

228 

232 

232  4 
231 

233 

3 dis. 

2 dis. 

226  8 
226  8 
Shut. 

10  dis. 

6,  2 dis. 

10  dis. 
18  dis. 

231 

231  33 
2314  33 
2314  33 
231 

231  324 
231  324 
231 

2304  31 
230  314 
2314 

6 dis.  4 pm. 
6 dis.  4 pm. 

6 dis.  4 pm, 

7 dis.  3 pm. 

3 pm. 

7 dis.  par. 
par  2 pm. 
par  3 pm. 

3 pm. 

7 dis.  par. 

18  dis. 

India 

5 per  cents. 


lOli  f 
lOli  f 
lOli  I 

lou  f 

lou  I 
loii  I 
lOli  \ 
lOli  f 
98f  99 1 
98i  I 
97i  8 
97f  8 
971  8 
97f  I 
971 
97f  8 
971  8 
98  i 
98i  f 
98f 

98f  I 
981  I 
98| 

98f  I 
981  I 
98f  i 


ALFRED  WHITMORE, 
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MINOE  COEEESPONDENCE, 


Notice.— SYLYAirus  XJebak  requests  his  Friends  to  observe  that  Reports,  Corre- 
spondence, Bootes  for  Review,  announcements  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  S^c., 
received  after  the  2Dth  instant,  cannot  he  attended  to  until  the  following  Month, 


BRITISH  ARCHEOLOGICAL  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  wiU  be  held  at 
Exeter^  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Staf- 
ford Nortbeote,  Bart.,  C.B.,  M.P.,  com- 
mencing  August  19.  We  cannot  give  any 
further  particulars,  as  the  programme  has 
not  reached  us. 

SURREY  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  eighth  annual  general  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Loseley-park,  Godaiming,  under 
the  presidency  of  James  More  Molyneux, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  on  Tuesday,  August  6,  1861. 

The  members  will  assemble  at  St.  Nicho- 
las Church,  Guildford,  for  the  purpose  of 
viewing  the  ancient  monuments  of  the 
More  family,  preserved  in  the  Loseley 
chapel ; and  on  the  way  to  Loseley  Park 
an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  of  inspect- 
ing the  ruins  of  St.  Catherine's  Chapel. 

The  chair  will  be  taken  in  Loseley  Hall 
by  Mr.  More  Molyneux,  at  1 o’clock,  when 
the  election  of  Council  for  the  ensuing 
year  and  other  general  business  of  the 
Society  will  be  transacted. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hart,  E.S.A.,  will  read  a 
paper  on  the  Manuscript  Treasures  pre- 
served at  Loseley,  many  of  which  will  be 
exhibited,  as  also  the  very  interesting 
series  of  family  and  other  portraits,  &c. 
The  churches  of  Compton  and  Godalming, 


and  the  almshouses  and  chapel  belonging 
to  the  Carpenters’  Company,  will  also  be 
visited  and  described. 

BIFORIETTA. 

Me.  Ueban, — The  curious  word  hifo- 
rietta,  noticed  by  Mr.  Walcott  in  your 
last,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  trifo- 
rium.  The  former  is  evidently  the  result 
of  giving  a Latin  translation  to  the  Eng- 
lish word  ^ before-yett,’  {ante  'portarn). 
Triforium  is  surely  most  naturally  derived 
from/om,  a ‘door’  or  ‘opening.’ 

I am,  &c.  C.  G.  P. 

REV.  JAMES  SLADE. 

Me.  Uebak, — Can  you  direct  me  where 
to  obtain  the  following  information  ? In 
your  Magazine  for  December,  1860,  p.  674, 
is  a memoir  of  the  Rev.  James  Slade : in 
the  account  it  states  him  to  have  been 
the  son  of  a clergyman  of  the  same  name. 
I wish  to  ascertain  if  any  member  of  his 
family  was  ever  a Vicar  or  Rector  of 
Holsworthy  in  the  north  of  Devon,  and 
if  so,  who  he  married,  and  when. 

I am,  &c., 

Geoege  Peideahx. 
Mill-street,  Plymouth,  July  4,  1861. 


Several  Reports,  Reviews,  and  Obitu- 
aries, are  unavoidably  postponed. 


THE 

^lentUraan’ii  ||lapztnf 

AND 

HISTORICAL  EEYIEW. 


THE  MONUMENTS  IN  WESTMINSTEE  ABBEY  AS  A MUSEUM 
OF  SCULPTUKE^ 

Westminster  Abbey  may  justly  be  appreciated  as  a museum  of 
British  sculpture,  offering  the  earliest  examples  of  the  sculptor's 
art,  from  its  erection  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  continued  to 
the  present  day. 

Although  it  contains  some  works  by  the  hands  of  foreigners,  yet, 
as  their  skill  was  employed  in  commemoration  of  British  sovereigns 
and  British  worthies,  the  designation  that  it  is  a national  collection, 
or  museum  of  national  sculpture,  may  fairly  be  accepted,  because, 
although  they  are  the  productions  of  foreign  artists,  they  were  un- 
questionably executed  in  the  British  dominions. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  present  edifice  was  begun  on  the 
ruins  of  a former  erection  ; every  monument  it  now  contains  com- 
mences from  this  epoch. 

The  earliest  specimen  of  sculpture  in  the  Abbey  may  be  assigned 
to  the  date  of  1269,  when  Henry  III.  caused  the  erection  of  the 
shrine  in  the  centre  of  St.  Edward's  chapel,  to  the  memory  of  the 
Confessor.  It  is  a frieze  on  the  screen  that  separates  this  chapel 
from  the  choir,  and  which  represents  in  fourteen  compartments  the 
principal  occurrences  of  the  Confessor's  life.  The  figures  of  this 
composition  are  of  small  size,  very  simple  in  execution. 

The  first  statue  which  demands  attention  is  that  of  Henry  III., 
in  this  chapel,  a recumbent  figure  cast  in  brass,  and  the  earliest 
known  to  have  been  cast  in  England. 

On  the  adjoining  tomb  to  this  is  placed  the  recumbent  figure  of 
Queen  Eleanor,  wife  of  Edward  I.  Both  these  statues  are  reputed 
to  be  the  works  of  Pietro  Cavalini,  who  came  here  from  Italy  for 
the  purpose.  But  the  latter  is  now  said  to  have  been  the  pro- 
duction of  a native  artist,  upon  what  grounds  I have  not  been 
able  to  learn. 

Considering  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  this  statue  of  Queen 


^ A paper  by  Henry  Mogford,  Esq.,  F.S.A,,  read  in  the  Abbey  Cbnrcb,  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society,  Oct.  25,  1860.  See 
Gent.  Mao,  Jan . 1861,  p.  60. 
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Eleanor,  it  would  be  gratifying  to  our  national  feeling,  or  pride,  if 
it  were  so  authenticated. 

It  merits  in  the  highest  degree  every  praise ; the  beauty  of  the 
features  and  the  elegance  of  the  hands  are  not  surpassed,  if  equalled 
even,  by  any  similar  work  in  the  Abbey.  The  small  heads  of  two 
angels  on  the  canopy  at  the  head  of  the  figure  are  replete  with  the 
most  charming  sweetness  and  innocence  of  expression. 

The  effigies  of  Edmund  Crouchback  and  of  Aymer  de  Valence 
follow  the  series  in  order  of  date.  No  record  exists  of  the  authors 
of  these  remarkable  monuments,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
mutilated  remains  of  the  small  statuettes,  called  pleureurs^  in  the 
niches  beneath,  indicate  a grand  dignity  and  breadth  of  treatment. 

Hitherto  no  record  or  tradition  naming  the  authors  of  the  nume- 
rous fine  recumbent  figures  of  our  sovereigns  or  others  has  been 
discovered,  some  of  them  wondrously  enamelled,  until  the  name  of 
Torregiano  appears.  He  erected  the  magnificent  tomb  in  the 
chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  and  is  the  sculptor  of  the  effigies  of  that 
sovereign  and  his  wife,  and  of  the  figures  of  cherubim  at  the 
angles. 

Another  of  Torregiano’s  works  is  that  of  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Richmond,  mother  of  Henry  VII. 

These  productions  of  Torregiano^s  skill  are  not  of  a very  high 
order  of  art  comparatively.  The  tradition  that  he  broke  the  nose 
of  Michael  Angelo  in  a fit  of  jealousy  at  the  transcendent  talents  of 
the  greatest  of  modern  sculptors,  has  certainly  foundation  for  the 
motive  by  comparison  of  their  respective  abilities. 

Passing  over  the  intermediate  period  of  time  until  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  the  first  authenticated  works  of  sculpture  in  the  Abbey 
appear  to  be  those  of  Nathaniel  Stone,  a native  of  Exeter.  Accord- 
ing to  TValpole,  he  was  paid  4s.  lOd.  daily  while  in  the  King^s 
employ.  The  recumbent  statues  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  are  attributed  to  him ; it  is  certain  that  he  made 
the  monuments  of  Spenser,  Frances  Hollis,  and  the  Countess  of 
Buckingham. 

Of  the  famous  sculptors  of  a later  date,  the  most  important  in 
the  series  are  Roubiliac  and  Rysbrach.  Scheemacker’s  is  also  of 
the  epoch,  although  inferior  to  the  two  preceding  artists. 

Roubiliac’s  grandest  works  are  in  the  Abbey.  The  monuments 
of  his  skill  here  are  those  of  Handel,  his  last  work,  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  in  Poets’  Corner,  that  of  Sir  Peter  TVarren  in  the 
north  transept,  and  the  celebrated  one  in  St.  John’s  Chapel  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nightingale. 

All  the  statues  to  these  monuments  are  worthy  of  being  rigidly 
studied,  and  the  result  will  surely  tend  to  a very  high  estimation  of 
this  artist’s  merits. 

The  Nightingale  monument,  as  it  is  usually  called,  demands  an 
inquiry  of  another  nature.  Does  not  the  embodying  or  manifesta- 
tion of  the  awfulness  of  death  in  the  form  of  a human  skeleton 
enveloped  in  drapery,  border  on  absurdity,  or  even  profaneness? 
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It  is  both  an  aesthetic  question  and  one  of  higher  feeling,  of  reli- 
gious awe. 

Rysbrach  may  be  well  studied  in  the  two  monuments  in  the 
nave,  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  of  the 
second  Earl  of  Stanhope. 

The  statue  of  Shakespeare,  in  Poets’  Corner,  is  a favourable 
specimen  by  Scheemacker. 

The  names  of  other  sculptors  here  comprise  a series  of  great  ex- 
tent, mostly  native.  A work  by  Grinling  Gibbons,  in  the  north 
aisle  of  the  nave,  is  not  worthy  of  his  reputation.  Quellinus  and 
Coysevox  indicate  a foreign  origin,  and  Hubert  le  Soeur,  who  made 
the  equestrian  statue  at  Charing-cross  of  Charles  I.,  has  also  a spe- 
cimen of  his  art  in  the  Abbey. 

To  come  down  to  our  own  time,  there  are  fine  works  by  the 
familiar  names  of  Bacon,  Flaxman,  Chantrey,  Nollekens,  Westma- 
cott.  Banks,  and  others.  Of  living  sculptors  of  distinguished  merit 
may  be  cited  Baily,  Gibson,  Calder  Marshall,  and  several  more. 

The  portrait  statues  are  doubly  interesting,  first,  because  they 
represent  the  features  of  the  individuals,  and  secondly,  the  accu- 
racy of  the  costume  of  the  times.  The  features  are  mostly  well 
preserved,  excepting  those  only  of  the  Crusaders  and  of  the  Countess 
of  Lancaster,  in  the  choir,  which  have  much  suffered.  Some  few 
of  the  portrait  statues  are  habited  in  the  Roman  costume  of  former 
times.  In  future  ages,  nevertheless,  antiquaries  will  be  sorely 
puzzled  at  the  fanciful  envelopes  given  by  the  sculptors  of  our 
days,  as  exemplified  in  the  statue  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by 
Gibson  of  Rome. 

Among  the  sculptured  statues  forming  the  decoration  or  exem- 
plification of  the  virtues  of  the  several  individuals,  there  will  be 
seen  an  abundance  of  angels  and  cherubs ; every  virtue  is  personi- 
fied in  marble  to  excess.  Figures  of  Fame  are  blowing  trumpets. 
In  this  Christian  church  there  are  statues  of  Minerva,  Neptune, 
Hercules,  with  other  pagan  deities ; charity  children  are  not 
omitted;  and  to  complete  the  variety,  there  are  not  wanting  Ne- 
groes and  Red  Indians.  There  are  here  also  a great  number  of 
statues  and  statuettes,  either  of  attendants,  children  of  the  deceased, 
saints  or  other,  as  weepers  over  the  deceased. 

Nor  are  animals  forgotten ; a couple  of  lions  by  Wilton  are  on 
the  monument  of  General  Wolfe.  Two  magnificent  specimens  of 
this  king  of  animals  by  Flaxman,  on  the  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Captain  Montague,  deserve  the  highest  encomium ; it  is  at  the 
west  end  of  the  north  aisle. 

The  sculptures  which  may  be  considered  as  adjuncts  to  the  archi- 
tecture are  very  numerous,  and  consist  of  a considerable  number  of 
saints  in  niches  or  on  brackets.  Of  these,  worthy  of  special  notice, 
are  two  statues  now  existing  in  the  chapter-house,  representing  the 
Annunciation ; they  are  of  a very  simple  and  of  archaic  character, 
— probably  their  execution  dates  from  the  erection  of  this  part  of 
the  Abbey.  There  are  equally  in  the  upper  spandrils  of  the  north 
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transept  angels  of  grand  character,  nearly  life  size.  Casts  have 
been  lately  taken  of  these,  which  may  be  seen  to  advantage  where 
they  are  for  the  present  placed,  in  the  triforium,  by  those  who  are 
disposed  to  perambulate  this  part  of  the  sacred  edifice.  Here  will 
be  found  many  singular  and  interesting  sculptured  corbels. 

The  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  alone  contains  more  than  one  hundred 
statues  of  saints  in  niches,  and  busts  of  angels  on  the  cornice  that 
runs  round  the  chapel  and  part  of  the  side  aisles ; the  carvings  to 
the  seats  are  of  great  variety  and  excellence  in  execution.  Some 
of  these  carvings  represent  sacred  subjects,  whilst  others  are  of 
a profane  character. 

The  chantry  enclosing  the  tomb  of  Henry  V.  is  also  profusely 
decorated  with  statues  and  statuettes  in  niches,  as  well  as  with 
bassi  relievi.  One  is  said  to  represent  the  coronation  of  the  sove- 
reign. The  whole  are  deeply  imbued  with  a good  feeling  for 
fine  art. 

To  resume,  and  give  some  idea  of  the  immense  amount  of  the 
wealth  of  sculptural  art  herein  contained,  it  may  be  briefly  stated 
that  the  Abbey  possesses  sixty-two  recumbent  statues  of  life  size ; 
several  of  these  are  of  bronze,  and  have  been  highly  gilt  or  richly 
enamelled,  the  remains  of  this  decoration  being  still  visible.  There 
are  forty-six  portrait  statues,  life  size  or  colossal,  six  sitting  and 
six  kneeling  portrait  statues,  and  ninety-three  busts  or  medallion 
portraits. 

Of  allegorical  statues,  already  alluded  to,  there  are  204,  and 
beyond  this  vast  amount  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  bassi  and 
alti- relievi  corbels  and  spandrils  richly  sculptured  of  all  epochs, 
besides  the  multitude  of  heraldic  representations  of  lions,  dogs, 
griffins,  and  other  animals,  either  natural  or  imaginative. 

I trust  it  will  be  admitted  that  we  possess  in  this  magnificent 
Abbey  a museum  of  sculpture  eminently  national,  unequalled  in 
extent  in  any  other  place  or  country,  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  of 
the  highest  artistic  excellence. 

The  study  of  this  immense  collection  will  aflbrd  intense  gratifi- 
cation to  the  historian,  the  antiquary,  the  archaeologist,  and  the 
lover  of  fine  art.  The  public  feeling  is  becoming  daily  more 
aw’akencd  to  the  treasures  we  possess,  and  to  the  determination  to 
preserve  them  to  our  posterity. 
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ON  THE  CITY  WALLS  AND  OTHEE  FOETIFICATIONS 
OF  OXFOED^ 


It  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr. 
Ingram  that  the  city  of  Oxford  was  ori- 
ginally Koman,  and  was  fortified  in  Ro- 
man times  I he  supported  this  opinion  by 
the  ground-plan  of  the  fortified  town, 
which  was  a regular  parallelogram,  with 
an  entrance  in  the  centre  of  each  face,  the 
regular  plan  of  a Roman  camp  j also  by 
many  Roman  remains  having  been  found 
in  the  neighbourhood.  This  appears  to  me 
insufficient  evidence,  and  the  probability 
is  that  the  foundation  of  the  town  is  of 
later  origin.  Many  Roman  customs  were 
continued  long  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
power,  and  among  others  this  simple  plan 
of  laying  out  a town  is  likely  to  have 
been  one.  The  four  streets  meeting  in 
the  centre  and  forming  a cross,  the  mar- 
ket-place near  to  the  middle  of  the  town, 
with  the  town-hall  on  one  side  and  the 
city  church  on  the  other,  appears  to  be 
only  the  natural  plan,  following,  as  of 
course,  from  the  four  gates. 

The  Roman  roads  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Oxford,  so  carefully  described  by 
the  late  Professor  Hussey,  seem  also  to 
disprove  the  existence  of  any  considerable 
town  here  at  that  period.  The  road  from 
the  Roman  town  of  Alchester,  near  Bices- 
ter, to  the  Roman  station  at  Dorchester, 
passes  at  about  two  miles  and  a-half  to 
the  east  of  Oxford,  and  may  he  distinctly 
traced  for  a considerable  distance  near 
Headington,  hut  has  no  deviation  towards 
Oxford. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  town  had  been 
of  medieval  origin  the  plan  would  have 
been  different ; experience  had  taught  the 
inconvenience  of  the  Roman  plan  in  times 
of  peace  j when  there  was  much  traffic 
the  four  streets  meeting  in  the  centre 
must  always  cause  confusion  at  that  point, 


and  the  market-place  was  likely  to  be  per- 
petually disturbed.  To  avoid  this  incon- 
venience the  medieval  engineers  employed 
by  Edward  I.  in  Aquitaine  and  at  Hull, 
made  two  gates  in  each  face  of  the  walls, 
and  two  streets  running  from  them  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  straight  through  the 
town  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east 
to  west,  thus  leaving  a large  space  in  the 
centre  for  the  market-place  entirely  un- 
disturbed, the  traffic  passing  along  the 
four  sides  of  it,  with  no  need  for  crossing 
the  centre,  the  streets  running  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  market-place  to  the 
four  gates. 

Oxford  being  htdlt  on  the  Roman 
plan,  but  having  no  traces  of  Roman 
walls,  we  may  fairly  attribute  its  origin  to 
a period  shortly  after  the  departure  of 
the  Romans.  We  find  frequent  mention 
of  it  in  Anglo-Saxon  history:  it  appears 
to  have  been  fortified  before  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  stood  a siege  against  the  Conqueror. 
But  the  fortifications  of  those  days  con- 
sisted usually  of  a deep  trench  and  vallum 
of  earth,  with  a wooden  palisade  at  the 
top  of  it.  Such  fortifications  continued 
in  common  use  even  in  the  thirteenth 
century  I we  find  them  mentioned  in  the 
siege  of  Ludlow  Castle  at  that  period, 
an.d  in  many  other  instances,  several  of 
which  are  cited  by  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  in 
his  admirable  work  on  the  Military  Ar- 
chitecture of  the  Middle  Ages.” 

The  Castle. 

Of  the  Castle  itself  the  original  plan 
and  extent  can  hardly  now  be  made  out, 
but  the  outer  wall  must  have  enclosed  a 
much  larger  space  than  appears  at  first 
sight  I the  New-road  is  cut  right  through 


^ A Paper  by  John  Henry  Parker,  Esq.,  P.S.A.,  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Oxford 
Architectural  and  Historical  Society,  May  22,  1861.  See  Gent.  Magi.,  July,  1861, 

p.46. 
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The  City  Walls 
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the  outer  bailey,  and  the  site  of  the  Canal 
wharf  is  part  of  it.  The  junction  be- 
tween the  City  Wall  and  the  Castle  may  be 
partly  distinguished  by  the  uneven  ground; 


“ Bullocks-lane/’  for  instance,  leads  up  a 
flight  of  steps  from  the  New-road  over  the 
ancient  “ Bulwarks”  to  George-street  and 
Gloucester-green,  formerly  called  “Broken 


Plan  of  tlie  Castle,  reduced  from  King’s  Plan  published  in  1796. 

a h The  Osney  Bridge.  h i I Towers.  r r The  Mill  Stream. 

c d St.  George’s  Church.  x The  Crypt,  k Staircase  to  the  Keep,  s D’Oily’s  Tower,  1074. 

e The  Round  Tower  of  Henry  III.  (?)  m The  Great  Hall.  t The  Mill-dam. 

/ bquare  Tower  to  protect  the  entrance,  n The  Kitchen.  w The  Well. 

g g Bridge  from  the  city.  o p q The  Castle  ditch,  y Entrance  to  the  Staircase. 


JBayes.”  Here  again  there  is  more  broken 
ground,  probably  part  of  the  outworks  of 
the  Castle  towards  Beaumont  Palace. 

There  is  a tradition  that  when  the 
Empress  Maud  was  besieged  in  the  Castle, 
King  Stephen  was  lodged  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Norman  kings  at  Beaumont ; if  so, 
he  was  in  remarkably  close  quarters  with 
the  enemy ; and  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  experiments  lately  tried  in  France, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Emperor,  re- 
specting the  force  of  the  catapult,  and  of 
arrows  and  javelins  in  trained  hands,  he 
could  hardly  have  been  at  a safe  distance. 
Some  mounds  of  earth  are  said  to  have 
been  thrown  up  between  the  Castle  and 
Beaumont  Palace  to  protect  it;  these 
were  afterwards  called  Jews’  Mount,  and 
Mount  Pelham : there  are  now  but  faint 
traces  of  them. 


The  old  tower  which  remains  of  the 
Castle  built  by  Robert  D’Oily  in  the  time 
of  the  Conqueror,  appears  by  Agas’s  map 
to  have  been  one  of  the  towers  in  the  wall 
of  the  inner  bailey,  and  not  the  keep,  as 
was  formerly  supposed.  It  is  certainly 
small  for  a Norman  keep  to  a castle  of 
this  importance,  and  the  circumstance  that 
there  was  originally  no  entrance  on  the 
ground  floor  would  rather  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  prison  tower.  The  entrance  was 
on  the  first  floor  from  the  top  of  the  wall ; 
the  archway  cut  through  the  wall  for  the 
treadmill  is  entirely  modern;  there  was 
a solid  wall  in  that  part. 

Others  suppose  this  to  have  been  the 
belfry  tower  of  St.  George’s  Church,  and 
it  has  this  appearance  on  Agas’s  map. 

We  have  no  distinct  record  of  the 
keep,  but  a round  tower  was  erected  in 
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the  19th  Henry  III.,  which  may  have  been 
used  as  a keep.  Wood  says  that  within 
the  walls  of  the  Castle  there  were — 

“Mansions  for  the  king  in  time  of  war, 
besides  the  convent  and  church  of  St. 
George;  as  also  the  strong  prison  in  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University  had  pecu- 
liar jurisdiction,  to  imprison  his  rebellious 
clerks,  granted  to  him  by  Henry  III.,  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign ; and  in 
the  twenty-third  year  it  was  also  made 
the  common  gaol  of  the  county,  which 
edifice  remained  with  St.  George’s  con- 
vent and  the  chapel,  which  is  now  the 
common  prison,  to  the  time  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  when  it  was  again  put  into  a posi- 
tion of  better  defence  by  King  Charles  I. 

“ The  stately  towers,  which  were  great 
ornaments  to  this  end  of  the  city,  were 
standing  till  Colonel  Ingoldshy  the  Go- 
vernor’s time,  in  1649,  when  the  Castle 
being  designed  by  the  Parliament  for  a 
garrison,  (after  the  city  works  were  slighted 
and  decayed,)  they  were  all  (being  four 
in  number,  beside  that  on  the  gate,)  pulled 
down,  and  bulwarks  on  the  Mount  erected 
in  their  place,  which  greatly  strengthened 
the  works  j yet  notwithstandingafterwards. 


though  the  said  works  with  other  edifices 
were  above  a year  finishing,  and  cost  many 
hundred  pounds,  in  the  month  of  August, 
1651,  when  King  Charles  came  from  Wor- 
cester here,  they  were  in  four  days’  space, 
in  a whim,  quite  pulled  down  and  de- 
molished, and  the  garrison  at  that  time 
translated  to  New  College,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  that  place  and  its  students 
and  places  adjoining 

A mound  is  a common  appendage  to 
a Norman  castle,  formed  of  the  earth  dug 
out  in  making  the  ditch,  thrown  up  in  the 
outer  bailey,  because  if  thrown  outside 
the  ditch  it  would  have  been  of  assistance 
to  the  enemy.  The  summit  of  the  mound 
served  as  a look-out  place.  This  was  com- 
monly protected  by  a wooden  palisade,  and 
sometimes  had  a building  upon  it,  but 
a considerable  period  must  have  elapsed 
before  the  earth  of  a mound  was  solid 
enough  to  hear  a heavy  building. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Oxford  mound 
there  is  a deep  well,  and  over  this  a small 
walled  chamber  of  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
called  the  Well-room.  The  king’s  brief 


The  Well-room,  a.d.  1174. 


for  making  this  well  is  recorded  in  the 
20th  Henry  II.,  when  19Z.  19^.  was  ex- 
pended upon  it.  This  would  be  equal  to 
nearly  400Z.  of  our  money,  and  shews 
that  a considerable  work  was  then 
made. 


The  view  of  the  Castle  in  Agas’s  map 
shews  a large  octagonal  tower  in  the 
centre,  close  to  the  mound,  and  partly 
concealed  by  it ; this  appearance  may 


Peshall,  p,  207. 


no 
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probably  be  only  caused  by  bad  drawing,  wick  and  Dudley.  The  mound  itself  giv- 
and  the  octagonal  building  so  represented  ing  sufficient  elevation,  the  walls  upon  it 
may  have  been  on  the  mound,  as  at  War-  were  not  very  high. 


There  was  a small  church  with  a col- 
lege of  priests  attached  to  it,  called  St. 
George’s  College,  within  the  Castle,  founded 
by  Robert  D’Oily  in  1070,  and  transferred 
to  Osney  in  1141,  when  St.  Thomas’s 
Church  was  built,  and  served  for  the 
parishioners  of  St.  George’s.  The  crypt 
of  it  is  still  shewn:  the  pillars  of  the 
crypt  are  early  Norman,  and  the  capitals 
are  rude  and  curious ; the  vault  is  modern, 
the  crypt  having  been  rebuilt  by  Mr. 
Harris  about  1800.  It  had  long  been 
forgotten,  and  was  discovered  by  him 
when  the  Castle  was  partly  rebuilt  for  the 
county  prison,  and  a considerable  part  of 
the  present  buildings  were  erected.  The 
old  crypt  came  in  the  way  of  the  new 


buildings,  and  was  moved.  Mr.  Harris 
carefully  measured  all  the  parts,  and  re- 
placed the  old  pillars  and  capitals  as  closely 
as  possible  in  their  original  position : but 
the  vault  is  entirely  modem,  of  ashlar 
masonry,  though  very  deceptive ; so  much 
so,  that  so  good  an  antiquary  as  Mr. 
Hartshorne  persists  in  considering  it  as 
ancient,  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  di- 
rect evidence.  Mr.  Harris’  drawings  for 
the  alterations  and  new  buildings  are  ex- 
tant, and  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Harts- 
horne read  his  paper  here  in  1851  before 
the  Archaeological  Institute,  Miss  Harris, 
the  daughter  of  the  builder  who  erected 
it,  was  living,  and  distinctly  remembered 
it,  and  one  of  the  workmen  employed 
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upon  it  was  also  living  | but  Mr.  Harts- 
horne  refused  to  listen  to  this  evidence, 
which  he  called  **  vague  authority,”  “hear- 
say testimony,”  and  “current  tradition.” 

Dr.  Ingram,  who  also  makes  this  state- 
ment in  his  “ Memorials,”  was  living,  and 
probably  in  Oxford  at  the  time  it  was  re- 
built on  a new  site,  and  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Hartshorne  also  in  the  same  paper 
ignores  the  existence  of  the  Palace  of 
Beaumont,  and  applies  to  the  Castle  all 
the  passages  in  the  public  records  which 
mention  the  Royal  Palace  at  Oxford.  But 
the  Castle  ceased  to  he  the  royal  residence 
from  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  who  built  the 
Palace  of  Beaumont,  and  several  of  his 
successors  resided  in  it,  especially  Henry 
II.,  who  greatly  enlarged  it ; and  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion  was  horn  in  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  Empress  Maud 
took  refuge  in  the  Castle  for  security,  but 
even  during  the  siege  King  Stephen  is 
said  to  have  resided  in  Beaumont  Palace, 
and  the  historical  evidence  of  its  existence 
is  as  clear  as  that  of  other  royal  palaces 
now  destroyed.  It  continued  to  be  a fre- 
quent royal  residence  until  Edw^ard  II. 
gave  it  to  the  Carmelite  Friars,  and  it 
shared  the  fate  of  other  monasteries.  At 
the  dissolution  it  was  sold  to  Edmund 
Powell,  of  Sandford,  who  pulled  down  the 
greater  part  of  it,  and  the  ruins  were 
afterwards  used  by  Archbishop  Laud  as 
a stone  quarry  for  building  his  new  quad- 
rangle at  St.  John’s  College.  A small 
fragment  was  left  standing,  with  a door- 
way in  it,  until  Beaumont-street  was  built 
about  thirty  years  ago. 

The  most  memorable  event  in  the  early 
history  of  Oxford  is  the  siege  of  the  Castle 
by  Stephen  when  the  Empress  Maud  had 
taken  refuge  there,  and  as  the  legends  as 
to  the  mode  of  her  escape  are  of  question- 
able  authority,  it  may  be  useful  to  quote 
the  account  of  it  given  by  William  of 
Malmesbury,  who  was  living  at  the  time. 
He  says  :• — 

“Hot  content  with  having  burned  the 
town  and  seized  the  Castle  of  Wareham, 
as  the  king  saw  fortune  inclined  to  favour 
him,  he  came  to  Oxford,  and  the  garrison 
having  sallied  out  against  him,  he  sud- 
denly passed  a ford  which  was  not  gene- 


rally known,  and  repelling  the  enemy,  en- 
tered the  town  with  them,  and  having 
burned  the  city  laid  siege  to  the  castle,  in 
which  %vas  the  Empress  with  her  domestic 
guards.  This  he  did  with  such  deter- 
mined resolution,  that  he  declared  no  hope 
of  advantage  or  fear  of  loss  should  induce 
him  to  depart  till  the  castle  was  delivered 
up,  and  the  Empress  delivered  to  his 
power.  Shortly  after,  all  the  nobility  of 
the  Empress’  party,  ashamed  of  being  ab- 
sent from  their  sovereign  in  violation  of 
their  compact,  assembled  in  large  bodies 
at  Wallingford,  with  the  determination  of 
attacking  the  king,  if  he  would  risk  a 
battle  in  the  open  plain  j but  they  had  no 
intention  of  assailing  him  within  the  city, 
as  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  bad  so  for- 
tified it  with  ditches,  that  it  appeared  im- 
pregnable unless  by  fire. 

“I  would  very  willingly  subjoin  the 
manner  of  the  Empress’  liberation,  did  I 
know  it  to  a certainty,  for  it  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  God’s  manifest  miracles. 
This,  however,  is  sufficiently  notorious, 
that  through  fear  of  the  Earl’s  approach, 
many  of  the  besiegers  of  Oxford  stole 
away  wherever  they  were  able,  and  the 
rest  remitted  their  vigilance,  and  kept 
not  so  good  a look-out  as  before,  more 
anxious  for  their  own  safety  in  case  it 
came  to  a battle  than  bent  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  others.  This  circumstance  being 
remarked  by  the  townsmen,  the  Empress 
with  only  four  soldiers  made  her  escape 
through  a postern  and  passed  the  river. 
Afterwards,  as  necessity  sometimes,  and 
indeed  almost  always,  discovers  means  and 
ministers  courage,  she  went  to  Abingdon 
on  foot,  and  thence  reached  Wallingford 
on  horseback.  But  this  I purpose  de- 
scribing more  fully,  if  by  God’s  permission 
I shall  ever  learn  the  truth  of  it  from 
those  who  were  present.” 

These  are  the  last  words  of  Malmes- 
bury’s Chronicle,  and  the  intention  there 
expressed  was  never  fulfilled.  From  this 
we  gather  that  the  chief  defence  of  Ox- 
ford was  then,  as  afterwards,  the  water 
by  which  it  was  nearly  surrounded:  the 
trenches,  not  the  walls,  are  specially  men- 
tioned. From  the  manner  in  which  the 
burning  of  the  city  is  spoken  of,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  houses  were  of  wood  only, 
as  indeed  to  a great  extent  they  still  are. 

The  brief  account  given  in  the  Con- 
tinuation of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  differs 
slightly  from  that  given  by  Malmesbury ; 
it  is  there  said  that  “ they  let  her  down 
from  the  tower  by  ropes,  and  she  stole 
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away,  and  she  fled,  and  she  went  on  foot 
to  W allingford.”  Koger  of  Wendover  gives 
a slightly  different  account : — 

“ The  Eropress  seeing  that  for  so  long 
a time  (from  Michaelmas  to  Advent)  none 
of  her  friends  came  to  her  assistance, 
played  off  a woman’s  trick  upon  King 
Stephen,  and  escaped  by  night  over  the 
river  Thames,  which  was  frozen, — dressed 
in  white,  and  attended  by  a few  com- 
panions, and  so  escaped,  for  the  enemy 


could  not  see  her  on  account  of  the  daz- 
zling of  the  snow,  and  the  similarity  of 
the  colour  between  it  and  her  clothes. 
She  therefore  fled  to  the  Castle  of  Wal- 
lingford, and  committed  herself  to  the 
charge  of  Brian  Fitz-Earl.  In  this  manner 
the  Castle  of  Oxford  was  given  up  to  the 
king.” 

Roger  de  Hoveden,  and  Henry  of  Hun- 
tingdon repeat  the  same  story  as  Roger 
of  Wendover. 


The  Tower  now  remaining,  as  seen  from  the  Mill  Stream. 


The  twenty  mural  mansions  mentioned 
in  the  Domesday  Survey  as  exempt  from  the 
house-tax  to  the  Crown,  because  they  were 
charged  with  the  repair  of  the  city  walls, 
are  a proof  that  the  fortifications  were 
kept  up  at  that  time,  but  the  walls  which 
they  were  bound  to  keep  in  repair  were 
the  wooden  palisades  and  the  earthworks. 
It  is  a curious  coincidence,  that  the  most 
scientific  modes  of  defence  adopted  by  the 
modern  engineers  have  brought  us  back 
to  the  primitive  practice ; earthen  mounds 
1 


and  trenches,  with  gabions  of  basket-work, 
are  found  to  be  after  all  the  most  effectual 
protection. 

Another  ground  beside  the  abstract 
probability  for  believing  that  the  walls  of 
Oxford  were  not  of  stone  either  in  the 
Roman  or  in  the  Norman  period  is,  that 
we  have  no  remains  of  masonry  of  either 
of  those  periods,  although  considerable 
parts  of  the  walls  of  medieval  Oxford 
remain. 

In  the  13th,  16th,  and  21st  Henry  HI., 
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royal  licences  were  granted  for  building 
a wall,  as  appears  by  tbe  entries  in  the 
Patent  Rolls,  of  ‘Muragium  pro  Burgen- 
sibus  Oxonise.^  He  also  granted  market 
tolls  in  aid  of  tbe  expense,  so  that  tbe 
stone  walls  were  probably  going  on  during 
a great  part  of  this  reign.  In  the  44th 
of  Edward  III.,  1370,  or  about  a century 
after  their  erection,  we  find  mention  of 
a grant  from  the  Abbot  of  Osney  to- 
wards their  repair ; and  again,  in  the  time 
of  Richard  II.,  we  find  in  the  Close  Rolls 
an  order  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
to  repair  their  walls,  which  are  said  to 
be  in  a ruinous  condition,  and  a fresh 
tax  was  levied  for  the  purpose. 

The  plan  is  the  usual  one  of  that 
period:  a curtain- wall,  with  an  alure  or 
walk  on  the  top,  protected  by  a parapet, 
and  round  towers  at  regular  and  short 
intervals.  These  towers  are  commonly 
called  bastions,  and  the  term  is  convenient, 
though  it  is  used  in  a somewhat  different 
sense  in  modern  fortification.  Immedi- 
ately within  this  wall  was  a narrow  street 
or  lane,  as  usual  in  medieval  fortifications, 
to  enable  the  defenders  to  have  ready 
access  to  the  walls ; the  staircases  were 
probably  contained  in  the  towers,  as  we 
have  no  traces  of  any  of  the  straight  stair- 
cases from  the  ground  which  are  common 
in  the  walls  of  French  towns ; but  in  the 
part  of  the  wall  which  surrounds  New  Col- 
lege the  straight  staircases  from  the  alure 
to  the  towers  remain.  The  bastions,  or 
towers,  appear  to  have  been  more  nu- 
merous on  the  north  side  of  the  town 
than  on  the  others,  because  it  was  much 
more  open  to  attack  on  that  side,  the 
rivers  forming  a protection  on  the  east, 
west,  and  south.  On  the  north,  also,  a 
deeper  ditch  was  dug,  called  Canditch, 
which  had  a running  stream  through  it, 
a branch  of  the  Cherwell  being  turned 
through  it,  and  there  was  a similar  diich 
or  stream  under  the  south  wall  in  Merton 
Fields. 

The  wall  and  ditch  may  be  still  traced 
all  round  the  town,  though  partially  de- 
stroyed, and  much  concealed  by  modern 
buildings ; but  we  soon  discover  that  the 
parallelogram  is  not  perfect,  several  de- 
viations from  it  having  been  made  at  an 

Gent.  MAa.  Vol.  CCXI. 


early  period.  At  the  north-west  comer 
the  Norman  castle  joined  on  to  the  town, 
and  made  it  useless  to  continue  the  wall  in 
that  part.  On  the  south  side,  the  Canons 
of  St.  Frideswide  had  obtained  permission, 
in  1122'=,  to  make  a projection  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  their  buildings,  on 
condition  of  carrying  the  wall  round  it, 
so  that  the  fortification  should  still  be 
perfect. 

“ That  part  of  the  wall  which  was  be- 
tween Corpus  and  South-gate,  with  seve- 
ral towers  and  the  houses  thereon,  were 
pulled  down,  according  to  a composition 
[or  agreement]  between  the  City  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  to  erect  his  stately  col- 
lege upon  the  site ; some  other  buildings, 
including  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  at 
South-gate,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
lodgings  of  the  Professor  of  Hebrew,  were 
demolished  for  the  same  purpose 

At  the  north-east  corner,  William  of 
Wykeham  obtained  permission  to  include 
the  lane  within  the  wall  in  the  grounds 
of  his  New  College,  on  condition  that  he 
thoroughly  repaired  the  wall ; he  also  en- 
gaged that  his  college  should  keep  this 
wall  in  perpetual  repair ; and  this  agree- 
ment has  been  so  faithfully  carried  out 
that  it  is  now  the  only  part  of  the  city 
wall  that  remains  at  all  perfect.  The 
battlements  and  allures  are  more  com- 
plete, the  towers  are  more  lofty,  and  have 
loopholes  for  archers,  with  a wide  splay 
within,  both  on  the  ground  and  on  the 
upper  fioor,  skilfully  arranged  to  com- 
mand the  whole  of  the  ditch  and  the 
postern-gate. 

To  enable  us  to  trace  out  the  walls, 
we  must  hear  in  mind  the  position  of  the 
old  gates  : the  North  gate  was  across  the 
Cornmarket,  close  to  the  tower  of  St. 
Michael’s  Church,  which  helped  to  protect 
it ; the  South  gate  was  across  St.  Aldate’s- 
street,  close  to  the  south-west  corner  of 
Christ  Church ; the  East  gate  was  across 
the  High-street,  below  Queen’s,  close  to 
the  corner  of  the  street  leading  to  Mer- 
ton; the  West  gate  was  in  Castle-street, 
beyond  the  church  of  St.  Peter-le-Bailey, 
which  was  in  the  bailey,  ballium,  or  outer 
court  of  the  Castle  ; and  in  this  part  there 


<=  See  Peshall,  p.  194,  note.  ^ Ibid.,  p.  195. 
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is  no  trace  of  any  stone  wall  between  the 
Castle  and  the  city ; though  there  was  a 
ditch  and  a bridge  between,  with  a barbi- 
can to  protect  the  end  of  the  bridge,  some 
foundations  of  which  were  lately  found. 

From  the  Castle  to  the  North  gate  the 
wall  may  be  distinctly  traced  between  the 
houses  on  the  south  side  of  Gleorge-lane, 
which  are  built  in  the  city  ditch,  and  those 
on  the  north  side  of  New  Inn-lane,  which 
are  built  upon  the  wall,  and  the  difference 
of  level  is  very  perceptible.  One  of  the 
bastions  or  towers  is  perfect,  with  a square 
window  of  the  sixteenth  century;  this 
is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a hall  for  stu- 
dents, as  were  some  others  of  these  towers. 

The  North  gate-house  was  called  Bo- 
cardo,  and  was  long  used  as  the  city  pri- 
son. It  is  minutely  described  by  Wood 
and  Peshall : — 

“This  was  the  strongest  gate  of  the 
city,  as  indeed  for  good  reason  it  ought, 
having  no  river  before  it  as  the  others 
had;  it  was  well  strengthened  on  each 
side  with  a strong  bulky  tower,  and  backed 
with  another  gate,  both  formerly  well 
fenced,  especially  the  outermost,  with  a 
portcullis  to  let  down  before,  as  also 


Bocardo  from  ciie  north,  and  south  in  17'0, 


This  description  appears  to  apply  ex- 
actly to  a gatehouse  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, or  late  in  the  fourteenth.  Machi- 
coulis were  not  in  use  before  that  period ; 
and  the  custom  of  carving  on  stone,  shields 
of  arms  on  the  front  of  a gate-tower  was 


a military  engine  erected  over  it,  through 
which  was  cast  down  anything  obnoxious 
to  the  enemy  approaching  thereunto.  Such 
a gate  so  strengthened  was  called  Porta 
Macho-  Collata,  which  had  a passage  over 
it  like  to  a grate,  through  which  scalding 
water  or  any  weighty  substance  might  be 
cast  on  the  assailants.  Besides  this,  there 
were  two  great  folding  doors  hung  thereon, 
made  strong  with  bars  of  iron  nailed  upon 
them,  as  also  a massy  chain  that  crossed 
the  outward  gate. 

“ By  which  we  cannot  imagine  other- 
wise its  primitive  beauty  and  strength,  not 
only  for  fortifications,  but  for  battlements, 
statues,  and  arms  thereon,  which  afforded 
great  delight  to  strangers  that  came  that 
way ; and  so  it  might  have  continued,  but 
the  Barons’  wars  ceased,  halcyon  days  ap- 
peared, and  our  swords  became  rusty,  and 
the  place,  for  want  of  use,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  mayor  and  bailiffs,  who  after- 
wards made  it  a common  prison  for  debtors 
and  malefactors  belonging  to  their  own 
city,  and  which  for  the  same  use  continued 
till  lately.  It  has  also  been  a prison  for 
scholars  for  little  faults.  But  what  ren- 
ders this  place  the  more  memorable  is  the 
having  the  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Ridley 
and  Latimer,  there  prisoners  previous  to 
their  cruel  sufferings  by  fire  before  Balliol 
College.” 


reduced  from  tb.e  engravings  by  Malchair. 


very  common  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Stone  figures  of  soldiers  on  the  battle- 
ments were  also  frequently  used. 

In  the  interval  between  the  time  when 
this  description  was  written  by  Antony 
Wood  and  the  time  of  its  destruction,  the 
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old  North-gate,  or  Bocardo,  had  however 
lost  nearly  all  its  original  character,  as  is 
evident  from  the  engravings  of  it  which 
have  been  preserved,  and  which  represent 
it  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  shortly 
before  its  final  destruction. 

The  line  continues  between  Broad- 
street  and  Ship-lane  in  the  same  manner; 
and  here  another  of  the  towers  of  the  old 
wall  is  tolerably  perfect,  behind  the  houses 
nearly  opposite  the  door  of  the  Master  of 
Balliol.  This  is  said  to  have  been  used 
as  a prison  in  connection  with  the  room 
in  the  gate-house  over  the  North  gate, 
with  which  there  was  a communication  by 
the  passage  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  a part 
of  the  old  alure.  In  this  tower  it  is  said 
that  Cranmer  was  confined,  as  it  foi’med 
part  of  the  prison  of  Bocardo.  The  ditch 
has  all  been  filled  up  and  built  upon,  and 
it  is  now  difficult  to  tell  the  exact  spot  of 
the  martyrdom,  which  took  place  near 
the  bank  of  the  ditch  between  the  wall 
and  Balliol  College.  But  as  we  are  told 
by  Foxe  that  the  Master  of  Balliol  spoke 
to  Cranmer  when  bound  to  the  stake,  and 
as  the  Master  of  Balliol  then  resided  in 
the  tower  over  the  College  gate,  it  is  pro- 


bable that  the  stake  was  fixed  immediately 
opposite  the  College  gateway  tower. 

The  cross  in  the  pavement  opposite 
the  door  of  the  Master  of  BallioTs  pre- 
sent house  was  put  down  by  ignorant 
persons  within  the  last  fifty  years,  with- 
out the  slightest  authority  for  that  site. 
Whereas  under  the  kerb-stone  of  the 
pavement  immediately  opposite  the  College 
gate,  there  is  a large  mass  of  wood-ashes 
extending  over  a surface  of  several  yards, 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
this  was  the  place  of  execution. 

To  continue  the  line  of  the  wall.  Cross- 
ing the  Turl,  where  there  was  a postern 
gate,  and  where  about  sixty  years  ago 
there  was  a flight  of  steps  down  into  the 
ditch  and  a turnstile  at  the  top  of  it,  the 
wall  passed  under  the  south  end  of  my 
house  and  premises,  leaving  part  of  the 
narrow  street  before  mentioned  in  front 
of  Exeter  College  Chapel  and  the  north 
gate  of  the  college,  which  originally  faced 
north  to  this  street ; and  the  gate  in  the 
wall  with  the  City  arms  over  it  was  only 
taken  down  in  the  recent  alterations. 
One  of  the  old  bastions  was  also  found  re- 
maining, buried  beneath  Prideaux’s  Build - 


Bastion  of  the  City  Wall 


ing.  Part  of  the  Theatre  and  of  the  close  to  the  Clarendon  there  was  another 

Clarendon  also  stand  on  the  site  of  this  postern,  called  Smith  gate,  and  in  the 

part  of  the  old  wall.  tow’^er  or  bastion  which  protected  this  on 

Across  the  narrow  part  of  the  street  the  east  side  w^as  Our  Lady’s  Chapel, 
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of  wliich  the  doorway,  of  the  fifteenth  Annunciation,  mutilated  by  order  of  the 
century,  remains  tolerably  perfect,  with  Rump  Parliament, 
the  sculptures  over  it  representing  the 


Sculpture  over  the  Doorway  of  the  Lady  Chapel. 


From  this  point  to  the  corner  of  New 
College,  part  of  the  wall  exists,  but  built 
upon  and  concealed ; the  difierence  of  level 
caused  by  the  ditch  is  very  perceptible  in 
going  through  the  narrow  passage  from 
New  College-lane  to  Holywell.  The  view 
of  the  exterior  of  the  wall  from  the 
“ SHpe,’^  or  slip  of  land  outside  the  wall, 
at  the  back  of  the  houses  in  Holywell 
and  Long  Wall,  gives  even  a better  idea 
of  it  than  the  inside  from  New  College 
garden. 

A small  portion  of  the  inside  of  the  wall 
may  be  again  seen  in  a perfect  state  and 
free  from  ivy  in  East  Gate  Court,  between 
the  corner  of  New  College  garden  and  the 
High-street, 

Crossing  the  High-street  by  the  site  of 
the  East  gate,  we  find  the  wall  still  toler- 
ably perfect,  surrounding  two  sides  of 
Merton  College  garden,  with  several  of 
the  towers ; this  was  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  city.  From  thence  to  Christ  Church 
it  is  partly  destroyed  and  partly  hidden; 
one  of  the  walks  in  the  garden  of  Corpus 
is  on  the  top  of  it. 

Passing  through  Christ  Church,  where 
the  wall  has  been  destroyed  by  Wolsey,  as 
before  mentioned,  and  crossing  St.  Aldate’s 
on  the  side  of  South  gate,  we  again  find 
it  still  remaining  at  Pembroke  College, 


the  south  side  of  which  stands  probably 
on  part  of  the  old  wall,  or  at  least  on 
the  site;  from  thence  to  the  Castle  it 
is  destroyed  or  concealed,  but  may  be 
traced  by  the  difierence  of  level  in  the 
gardens. 

The  solar  or  upper  chamber  of  the 
Little-gate  was  used  as  a Hall  for  scholars 
in  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  and  the  rent 
of  13^.  Qd.  was  paid  for  it  to  the  City, 
(13Z.  10s.  of  our  money).  This  gate  was  also 
called  the  Water-gate,  and  Wood  says  it 
was  used  for  leading  cattle  to  water.  Its 
close  vicinity  to  the  river  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  name.  A small  portion  of 
it  may  still  be  seen  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  Pembroke  College. 

The  Lines  oe  Enteenchment. 

It  is  remarkable  that  although  so  much 
nearer  our  own  times,  and  although  we 
have  the  minute  journal  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness, it  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  ex- 
actly the  lines  of  entrenchn^ent  by  which 
Oxford  was  defended  during  the  Civil 
War  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, than  the  fortifications  of  five  hun- 
dred years  before. 

It  seems  evident  from  Wood’s  account 
that  two  distinct  sets  of  entrenchments 
were  commenced  and  partially  carried  out. 
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but  it  would  also  appear  that  neither  of 
them  was  ever  completed  •,  nor  can  we  tell 
with  any  certainty  which  was  the  earlier 
plan  that  was  not  approved  of  after  it  was 


nearly  finished,  so  that  the  whole  work 
had  to  be  begun  over  again. 

The  mathematical  scheme  of  Railing- 
son  is  mentioned  and  highly  approved  of 


Rallingson’s  Plan  for  the  Fortification  of  Oxford,  temp.  Charles  I.e 
A St.  Giles's  Church.  C Botanical  Garden.  E St.  Thomas's  Church. 

B Holywell  Church.  D Abingdon  Road.  F The  Castle. 


in  April,  1643,  and  this  appears  to  be  the 
one  engraved  in  the  Latin  translation  of 
Wood’s  ‘Annals.’  In  the  September  and 
October  following  we  are  told  that  these 
works  not  giving  content,  thoughts  were 
entertained  of  newly  fortifying  the  city, 
and  this  was  accordingly  begun  in  January, 

1644,  and  forty  pounds  a-week  was  levied 
for  this  purpose.  The  siege  began  in  May, 

1645,  and  supposing  the  works  to  have 
been  continued  steadily  the  whole  year, 
and  two  thousand  pounds  to  have  been 
expended  upon  them,  this  seems  hardly 
sufiicient  to  have  completed  so  extensive  a 
fortification.  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  only  part  completed  was  that  to  the 
north,  and  the  protection  afibrded  by  the 
rivers  and  the  sluices,  by  which  the  whole 
country  round  could  be  flooded  on  the 
east,  west,  and  south  sides  of  the  city,  was 
considered  sufficient.  It  is  certain  that  on 
the  north  we  have  considerable  remains  of 
these  earthworks,  and  none,  or  next  to 


none,  on  any  other  side.  The  lines  extend- 
ing from  Holywell  Church  to  St.  Giles’s 
Church  can  still  be  traced  with  tolerable 
distinctness,  and  I think  the  double  set 
of  entrenchments  also.  The  scientiflc  series 
of  zigzags,  according  to  the  elaborate 
plan  of  Rallingson,  derived  from  the  works 
of  the  great  Dutch  engineers  of  the  period, 
as  has  been  shewn  by  Captain  Gibbs 
Rigaud^,  have  left  but  faint  traces  behind 
them.  A field  in  the  meadows  near  Holy- 
well  Church,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cherwell, 
has  the  hedge  and  ditch  which  separate 
it  from  the  next  field  from  the  north,  formed 
of  two  distinct  zigzags,  which  are  more 
clearly  seen  by  looking  back  upon  them 
from  the  north.  There  are  also,  I think, 
faint  indications  of  similar  zigzags  in  other 
places  in  these  meadows,  and  again  in  the 
Parks,  immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
New  Museum.  Part  of  one  was  recently 
levelled  in  formingthe  garden,  and  part  of  it 
still  remains  to  the  north  of  the  iron  fence. 


« Reduced  from  the  Latin  edition  of  Wood’s  f See  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  366. 
Historia  Universitatis  Oxoniensis,  folio.  (London.  1861.) 
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The  second  system  of  fortification  appears 
to  be  more  simple  and  more  substantial, 
and  more  of  it  has  consequently  remained. 

The  hedge  which  now  separates  the 
gardens  from  the  meadow  occupied  by 
Mr.  Charles  Symonds,  running  in  the  di- 
rection from  the  zigzags  before-mentioned 
to  Wadham  College,  is  evidently  placed  on 
an  artificial  embankment  of  six  to  eight 
feet  high,  or  more  in  some  parts  j this  ap- 
pears to  have  joined  at  its  west  end  to  the 
similar  embankment  round  the  east  and 
north  sides  of  the  garden  of  the  Warden 
of  Wadham.  This  was  probably  the  mound 
thrown  out  of  the  trench,  mentioned  by 
Wood,  “near  to  the  wall  of  St.John’s 
College  walks,  for  the  defence  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  City.”  Had  this  mound  been 
then  in  existence  Wood  probably  would 
have  mentioned  it. 

In  Loggan’s  map  of  Oxford,  published 
in  1675,  these  lines  are  marked  much 
more  distinctly  than  in  Uaden’s  map, 
about  a century  later,  and  far  more  promi- 
nent than  they  now  arej  these  lines  are 
continued  by  Loggan  on  the  west  side  of 
St.  Giles’s  Church,  also  extending  from 
thence  to  the  river,  passing  by  the  site 
of  the  present  workhouse.  In  a meadow 
just  beyond  this,  between  the  University 
Printing-house  and  the  garden  of  Worcester 
College,  there  are  still  some  traces  of  en- 
trenchments : they  are  not  very  distinct, 
scarcely  more  than  as  if  an  old  hedge 
and  ditch  had  been  removed,  but  at  one 
corner  is  a mound,  as  if  for  a fort,  and 
the  situation  agrees  with  Loggan’s  map, 
on  which  no  trenches  are  marked  on  the 
other  sides  of  the  city. 

Wood  mentions  also  works  in  St.  Cle- 
ment’s, to  protect  the  east  end  of  the 
bridge,  but  as  this  ground  is  now  all  built 
upon  I do  not  think  that  anything  can  be 
made  out  of  the  line  of  those  works.  A 
mound  on  the  bank  of  the  Cherwell,  on 
which  some  trees  have  lately  been  planted, 
has  rather  the  appearance  of  having  been 
a fort,  but  as  the  only  steep  embankment 
is  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  it  cannot  be 
traced  on  the  other  side,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  this  was  a military  work  or  not. 

In  Faden’s  map  of  Oxford,  published 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  some 
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other  trenches  are  marked  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town,  near  where  the  Gas 
Works  are  now  situated,  but  these  are 
now  built  over.  On  Port  Meadow,  near 
the  bridge  over  the  railway  from  the  Hut, 
there  are  some  remains  of  a fort  or  en- 
closure, partly  now  cut  through  by  the 
railway;  this  is  said  to  have  been  for 
cavalry  j it  was  evidently  a detached  fort, 
and  was  probably  a place  for  keeping  the 
horses  in  safety,  or  it  may  have  been  a 
cavalry  camp. 

The  following  extracts  from  Wood’s 
“Annals,”  relating  to  the  fortifications 
and  the  preparations  for  the  defence  of 
Oxford  against  the  Parliamentary  forces, 
may  prove  interesting  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  spirit  of  military  ardour  has 
again  been  roused  in  the  University : — 

“In  August,  1643,  while  these  things 
were  in  doing,  the  high  way  at  the 
hither  end  of  East  bridge,  just  at  the 
corner  of  the  chaplains’  quadrangle  of 
Magdalen  College,  was  blocked  up  with 
long  timber  logs,  to  keep  out  horsemen. 
A timber  gate  was  set  up  also  at  the 
end  of  the  logs,  next  towards  the  Col- 
lege, for  common  passage  of  carts  and 
horses  to  bring  provision  to  the  city,  which 
gate  was  commonly  kept  shut  at  nights 
and  chained  up.  There  were  three  or  four 
loads  of  stones  carried  up  to  Magdalen 
College  tower  to  fling  down  upon  the 
enemy  at  their  entrance.  Two  posts  set 
up  at  Smith-gate  for  a chain  to  run 
through  them,  to  block  up  that  way 
against  horsemen,  and  a crooked  trench 
in  form  of  a bow,  made  across  the  high 
way  at  the  end  of  St.  John’s  College  walks, 
next  the  New  Park,  to  hinder  the  entrance 
of  any  forces  that  should  come  that  way. 
At  which  place,  as  also  at  the  East  bridge, 
was  a very  strict  sentinell  kept  every  night. 

“Upon  Saturday,  being  the  20th  of 
August,  in  the  afternoon,  the  scholars 
and  privileged  men,  to  the  number  of  400, 
or  450,  repaired  again  with  their  arms  to 
New  Park,  where  they  were  instructed  in 
the  words  of  command  and  their  military 
postures,  in  a very  decent  manner. 

“ So  delightful  a prospect  was  it  to  be- 
hold the  forwardness  of  so  many  proper 
young  gentlemen,  intent  docible  and  pli- 
able in  their  business,  that  the  like  could 
not  be  now  seen  in  England,  as  their 
leaders  and  divers  then  in  the  field  did 
acknowledge.  Towards  evening  the  weather 
beingwetjthey  marched  through  St.  Giles’s 
Parish  and  Canditch  to  New  College,  and 
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so  for  that  time  they  parted.  It  was  then 
reported  that  the  Citizens  should  have 
trained  that  day  in  some  place  with  the 
Scholars,  to  the  end  that  it  might  have 
been  discerned  that  the  Scholars’  arms  and 
furniture  were  not  borrowed  of  them,  as 
some  had  sinisterly  suggested : hut  whether 
it  was  for  fear  of  some  emulation  or  other 
jealousies  that  might  have  risen  between 
the  bodies,  if  they  were  that  time  in  arms, 
(notwithstanding  it  was  also  then  reported 
that  the  city  burgesses  in  Parliament  had 
forbidden  them  to  train,  least  they  should 
seem  to  do  it  for  the  King,)  I know  not. 
The  Citizens  it  seems  trained  then  not  at 
all,  either  there  or  any  where  else.  . . 

^‘November  30.  About  the  same  time 
was  a new  gate  of  timber  set  on  the  east 
bridge,  and  a bulwark  raised  between  it 
and  the  corner  of  the  Physic  Garden  wall, 
which,  being  finished,  were  planted  there- 
on two  pieces  of  ordnance,  to  secure  the 
entrance  that  way.  A trench  also  was 
making  at  that  time,  near  to  that  of  the 
Scholars,  by  the  wall  of  St.  John’s  College 
Walks,  for  the  defence  of  the  University 
and  City. 

“ Dec.  5.  Monday.  The  University 
bellman  went  about  the  city  warning  all 
privileged  persons  that  were  house-keepers 
to  send  some  of  their  family  the  next  day 
to  dig  at  the  works  through  New  Park. 
According  to  which  order  the  colleges 
sent  men,  and  many  appeared  and  did 
work  for  several  days.  The  citizens  also 
were  warned  to  work  at  tlie  bulwarks  on 
j the  north  side  of  St.  Giles’s  Church,  and 
the  country  by  St.John’s  College  walks; 

! and  the  next  day,  when  the  King  rode  to 
see  the  said  fortifications,  he  found  but 
12  persons  working  on  the  City  behalf, 
whereas  there  should  have  been  122,  of 
which  neglect  his  Majesty  took  notice, 
and  told  them  of  it  in  the  field,  . . 
ll  “Dec.  15,  Thursday.  A written  Procla- 
i mation  was  published  by  his  Majesty,  di? 
||  rected  to  the  City,  to  bring  in  more  arms, 
both  offensive  and  defensive.  In  obedience 
to  which  order  they  did,  though  they  were 
but  few,  and  were  put  in  the  magazine 
among  other  arms  and  furniture,  bullets, 

1 gunpowder,  match,  &c.,  in  New  College 
Cloister  and  tower.  As  for  all  sorts  of 
corn  that  were  brought  in,  were  laid  in 
the  law  and  logick  schools,  victuals  in 
I the  Guildhall,  cloath  and  coats  for  soldiers 
I in  the  Musick  and  Astronomy  Schools. 
The  gunpowder  also  was  made  at  a mill  at 
Osney,  and  the  Mint  for  coinage  was  at 
New  Inn.  . . 

“ Feb.  25,  Saturday.  Dr.  Richard  Stew- 
! art.  Dean  of  Paul’s,  went  to  the  Vice- 
I chancellor.  Dr.  Tolson,  to  thank  him  in  the 


King’s  name,  for  the  University,  their 
working  in  the  trenches  about  the  City, 
with  a desire  that  in  regard  the  City  was 
backward  in  their  task  of  work,  the  Uni- 
versity would  be  pleased  to  help  them 
forward.  This  desire  being  very  reasonable, 
was  accordingly  answered.  . . 

“ The  works  and  fortifications  also  did 
now  go  on  apace,  and  those  in  St.  Clement’s 
Parish,  on  the  east  side  of  Oxford,  were 
about  this  time  begun.  Which,  with  other 
fortifications  about  the  City  were  mostly 
contrived  by  one  Richard  Rallingson,  Ba- 
chelor of  Arts  of  Queen’s  College,  who  also 
had  drawn  a mathematical  scheme  or  plot 
of  the  garrison.  His  endeavours  in  this  na- 
ture gave  so  great  satisfaction  to  the  King 
that  he  forthwith  sent  letters  in  his  behalf 
to  the  University,  to  confer  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  upon  him : which  letters 
being  read  in  Convocation  l7th  of  October, 
was  then  admitted  Master  of  Arts.  . . 

“June  21.  His  Majesty,  for  the  better 
furthering  of  the  fortifications,  did  de- 
sire and  require  the  principal  Governor  of 
every  College  to  appoint  one  or  more  of 
the  officers  or  servants  of  the  colleges, 
upon  notice  given  to  them  of  the  day  from 
the  commissioners  for  working,  to  give 
notice  to  all  Scholars  and  Lodgers  in 
colleges,  to  observe  their  day,  and  to  de- 
liver a true  note  of  their  names  to  the 
Commissioners  under  their  hands,  to  ap- 
point one  in  every  college,  to  collect  the 
monies  of  the  defaulters,  and  pay  it  over 
to  the  treasurer  appointed  to  receive  it, 
and  a true  note  of  those  that  neither  work 
nor  pay  for  their  defaults.  Half  the  colleges 
and  half  the  halls  were  to  work  on  Monday, 
and  the  other  half  on  Tuesday,  from  6 to 
11  in  the  morning,  and  from  1 till  6 at 
night,  and  every  person  to  bring  his  tool 
with  him.  The  fortifications  that  they  were 
to  work  at  were  drawn  through  that  part 
of  Christ  Church  Mead,  that  is,  next  to 
Grandpont-street.  . . 

“June  21.  Soon  after,  viz.  in  Sept, 
and  Oct.,  thoughts  being  entertained  of 
new  fortifying  the  City,  (the  Works  that 
were  made  this  and  the  last  year  giving 
not  content,)  moneys  must  be  raised  to 
effect  it,  and  the  burden  to  be  laid  upon 
the  University  and  City,  now  almost 
drained  of  their  treasure.  And  as  it  was 
then  foreseen,  and  in  a manner  contrived, 
so  it  came  to  pass  in  January  following,  for 
on  the  18th  day  of  that  month  it  was 
ordered  by  the  Lords  and  other  of  his 
Majesty’s  Commissioners,  upon  conference 
had  with  the  heads  of  Colleges  and  Halls, 
that  the  University  should  for  the  space 
of  20  weeks  (to  commence  from  the  22nd 
of  the  said  month)  contribute  weekly  the 
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sum  of  40?».,  to  be  levied  upon  tbe  Col- 
leges and  Halls  according  to  tbe  propor- 
tions set  dmvn  in  a certain  Schedule  which 
they  had  drawn.  The  due  payment  of 
w^hich  should  exempt  all  scholars  of  what 
condition  soever  (with  all  their  servants 
and  Bedells,  not  exercising  any  trade  in 
the  City)  from  all  contributions  in  any 
kind  towards  the  said  work.  . . 

“In  performance  of  which  proclama- 
tion, the  Scholars  did  those  things  re- 
quired therein,  and  upon  Thursday,  the 
14th  of  May,  they  with  the  strangers  he- 
forementioned  newly  listed  and  raised 
shewed  their  arms  and  mustered  in  Mag- 
dalen College  Grove  to  the  number  of  630 
or  thereabouts,  giving  very  great  content- 
ment to  the  spectators  in  seeing  so  many 
young  men  so  docile.  The  Tuesday  after 
both  the  University  and  City  Eegiments, 
mustered  again  in  Bullington  and  Cowley 
Green,  and  the  King  did  them  that  honor 
to  he  present  at  their  musterings.  The 
Earl  of  Dover  himself  conducted  the 
University  Regiment,  and  Thom.  Smyth, 
Brewer,  now  Mayor  of  the  City,  was 
Colonel  of  the  City  Regiment.  . . 

“ The  chiefest  matter  observable  is  the 
15  days’  Siege  of  Oxon,  by  Sir  Thom.  Fair- 
fax, beginning  May  22,  and  ending  June  5. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  by  some  scat- 
tered Horse  near  Cowley,  May  19.  From 
thence  they,  with  other  Horse  and  Foot, 
passed  over  Bullington  Green  to  Merston, 
shewing  themselves  on  Hedington  Hill. 

“The  22  day  he  sat  down  before  Ox- 
ford, and  then  began  the  Siege,  making 
a Breast-work  on  the  East  side  of  Cher- 
well  River,  and  a Bridge  over  that  part 
of  the  said  River  near  Merston. 

“ The  23  day  Godstow  House  was  fired 
by  the  owner,  David  Walter,  Esq.,  High 
Sheriff  of  the  County,  (since  one  of  the 
Grooms  of  the  Bedchamber  of  King 
Charles  II.)  least  the  enemy  should  make 
it  a place  of  defence. 

May  26.  Sir  Thom.  Fairfax  put  over 
4 Foot  Eegiments  and  13  Carriages  at 
their  new  Bridge  over  Cherwell  River,  he 
having  his  head  quarters  at  Merston,  01. 
Cromwell  at  Wytham,  and  Major  Browne 
at  Wolvercote. 

“May  27.  Two  Regiments  (the  white 
and  red)  with  two  pieces  of  Ordnance, 
marched  over  Isis  at  Godstow  bridge,  and 
so  by  Botley  to  South  Henxsey,  which 
party  were  continually  playing  on  that  in 
Mr.  Oliver  Smyth’s  house,  (held  by  him 
of  University  Coll.)  standing  without  the 
South  port,  and  continually  guarded  and 
relieved  with  Soldiers  out  of  Oxford  Gar- 
rison, but  for  the  most  part  repelled  with 
the  loss  of  men  and  members.  All  this 
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while  the  Governor  of  Oxon  (Col.  Will. 
Legge)  seeing  the  Parliamenteers  quiet 
besiegers,  and  that  they  fought  only  with 
perspective  glasses,  was  resolved  to  quicken 
them,  and  therefore 

“June  2,  about  one  of  the  clock  at 
night,  he  went  himself  with  near  1000 
Horse  and  Foot  towards  Hedington  Hill, 
where  the  Parliamenteers  kept  a strong 
guard  as  well  of  Horse  as  Foot.  While 
the  Governor  advanced  up  the  hill  the 
Parliamenteers  vapoured  and  cried  aloud 
that  ‘the  Cavaliers  did  only  fiourish,  and 
durst  not  come  up  to  them:’  wherefore 
fearing  lest  their  stay  would  not  be  long 
there,  he  sent  Colonel  David  Walter,  Sir 
Thom.  Gardiner,  and  Capt.  Grace,  with 
parties  of  Horse,  to  fetch  a compass  by 
St.  Barthelmew’s  Hospital,  and  to  leave 
the  end  of  Cheyney  lane  next  to  Shotover 
on  the  left  hand,  and  at  a certain  sign 
given  they  were  to  set  on  them  on  their 
rear,  when  the  Governor  and  his  men  were 
ready  to  do  so  on  the  fore  front.  The  sign 
being  given,  they  fell  on  them  so  rigor- 
ously, that  of  137  Musquiteers  (which 
was  the  Parliamentarian  number)  but  one 
escaped.  Their  Horse  also  shamefully  ran 
away,  and  left  their  Foot  to  have  been  all 
cut  to  pieces,  had  not  the  Governor  ordered 
to  give  quarter.  They  had  for  some  hours 
before  most  insufferably  railed  against  the 
King  and  Queen’s  Majesty,  which  much 
incensed  the  Oxford  Horse.  Of  these  Par- 
liamenteers 52  were  killed,  92  were  brought 
in  Prisoners,  (whereof  7 were  Horsemen) 
with  their  Captain,  one  Gibbons,  and  their 
Lieutenant,  a preaching  Silk-weaver : with 
these  Prisoners  were  taken  30  or  40  cows, 
which  the  Parliamenteers  the  same  even- 
ing stole  back  again  through  negligence 
of  the  guard,  hut  while  they  were  in 
action,  the  Garrison  of  Woodstock,  which 
was  for  the  King,  came  forth  to  visit 
them,  took  12  Prisoners,  and  killed  a Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  of  Horse. 

“ This  being  the  most  considerable  action 
that  was  done,  the  mock-shew  at  Oxford 
ended  the  5 of  June,  and  the  next  day  Sir 
Thom.  Fairfax  went  to  Borstall  house, 
near  Brill,  in  Buckinghamshire,  which  he 
endeavouring  to  storm,  was  courageously 
repelled  by  Sir  WiUiam  Campion,  the 
Governor,  and  Defendants.  The  next 
month  hapned  the  fatal  Battle  at  Kasehy, 
in  Leicestershire,  [Northamptonshire,] 
wherein  the  King’s  Army  being  totally 
overthrown,  all  Cities,  Castles,  Forts, 
Towns,  &c.  that  belonged  to  him,  and 
stood  out  in  his  defence,  were  soon  after 
surrendred  to  the  Parliament : among 
which  Oxford  being  the  chiefest,  you 
shall  have  an  account  the  next  jear. 
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“ Soon  after  it  being  foreseen  that  an- 
other stricter  siege  would  follow,  his  Ma- 
jesty ordered  that  the  Governor  give  notice 
to  the  Vicechancellor,  several  Heads  of 
Colleges  and  Halls,  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Church  Wardens  of  every  Parish,  that  they 
publish  within  their  several  limits,  that 
’twas  and  is  his  Majesty’s  pleasure,  that 
a strict  account  be  forthwith  taken  of 
what  provisions  each  person  had  to  hold 
out  for  6 months,  according  to  a Procla- 
mation that  was  then  newly  ordered  by 
his  Majesty  to  be  published. 

“ Upon  this  there  was  soon  after  great 
provisions  made  by  the  generality  of  the 
people,  but  least  some  should  be  backward 
and  slow  in  the  business,  the  order  was 
revived  again  12  Jan.,  and  withal  strict 
notice  was  then  given  that  the  19  of  the 
said  month  there  should  be  a general 
search  in  every  place  made,  whether 
victuals  were  accordingly  provided.  About 
the  same  time  also  the  King  puVdished 
several  Injunctions  to  be  observed  by  the 
Garrison  in  order  to  Religion,  the  parti- 
culars of  which  being  many,  I shall  omit 
them:  and  sent  a Warrant  under  his 
hand  to  the  Heads  of  Houses  for  the 
reading  of  Divine  Service,  established  by 
Law,  daily,  Morning  and  Evening,  and  to 
fast  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

An.  Dom.  1646,  22  Car.  I. 

“Here  nnght  be  subjoined  a series  of 
the  Governors  of  Oxford  (or  rather  the 
Magistrates  of  the  University)  from  the 
time  it  became  one  of  the  King’s  Garri- 
sons: and,  especially  since  the  bravery  of 
the  Academians  shone  conspicuous  in  every 
station,  we  might  relate  the  exploits  both 
here  and  elsewhere  of  those  noble  and 

brave  Commanders,  Gerard,  Sir  John 

Pennyman,  Sir  Jacob  Ashley,  Sir  Henry 
Gage,  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  Kt.,  Colonel 
William  Legge,  and  Sir  Thomas  Glemham, 
were  it  not  to  intrude  into  another's  pro- 
vince, and  relate  actions  that  would  adorn 
be  page  of  the  Commentaries  of  the  Civil 
War.  Meanwhile  the  readers  of  these 
A.nnals  may  be  informed,  that  when  news 
arrived  that  the  siege  of  Basing  was  raised, 
by  the  forced  marches  and  surround' ng 
troops  of  the  enemy,  a voluntier  party  of 
the  Gown  quickly  hastned  thither  : When 
Abendon  was  in  a state  of  siege,  and  on  the 
point  of  surrendring,  its  successful  relief 
in  the  beginning  ought  principally  to  be 
attributed  to  the  bravery  of  our  Mead; 
and  the  disgraceful  repulse  which  imme- 
diately followed  must  be  imputed  to  the 
inactivity  of  others.  The  same  may  be 
said  concerning  the  recovery  of  the  great 
Ordnance  at  Dennington,  and  all  the  im- 
plements of  war  there,  after  the  unfor- 
Gbnt.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 


tunate  overthrow  at  Kewbury.  And,  not 
to  dwell  on  particulars,  it  should  be  known 
that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Nath.  Campsfield, 
who,  after  almost  everything  had  fallen 
into  the  Rebels’  hands,  passed  a whole 
winter  with  the  Oxford  Horse,  though 
surrounded  by  the  enemy’s  garrisons,  un- 
dismayed by  their  successive  attacks  and 
maneuvres,  was  a companion  in  all  dan- 
gers with  Mead  before  mentioned,  and  the 
Gownsmen.  Again  it  should  be  related, 
that  the  bravery  of  the  Academians  was 
not  confined  to  the  defence  of  Oxford  and 
the  adjacent  country,  but  they  were  al- 
ways active  wherever  the  Royal  Forces 
were  engaged : So  many  of  them  were 
known  to  be  in  actual  service  elsewhere, 
that  'tis  matter  of  wonder  that  any  were 
present  in  defence  of  the  City;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  such  a number  of  brave  de- 
fenders were  here,  that  ’tis  not  easy  to 
conceive  there  could  be  any  elsewhere  em- 
ployed. Out  of  the  one  hundred  Students 
at  Christ  Church  (and  if  the  Commoners 
were  to  be  added  the  number  would  be 
proporMonably  encreased)  twenty  were 
Officers  in  the  King’s  Army,  and  the  rest 
almost  to  a man  were  indefatigable  in  pro- 
tecting the  dwtllings  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  place : and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  other  Colleges.  Truly  Charles,  who 
was  ever  ready  in  forming  a just  estimate 
of  things,  entertained  such  an  high  opinion 
of  the  fideli'y  and  courage  of  his  Univer- 
sity, that  whenever  he  was  called  out  of 
Oxf  rd,  he  held  himself  bound  to  summon 
a Council  of  the  University  Troops,  and 
entrusted  to  their  peculiar  care  the  whole 
command  and  the  dearest  pledges  he  left 
behind.  . . 

“ A few  days  before  the  Treaty  ended, 
when  the  Oxonians  perceived  it  was  like 
to  succeed,  they  played  their  cannon  day 
and  night  into  the  enemies  I eaguers  and 
Quarters,  discharging  sometimes  near  200 
shot  in  a day  (at  random,  as  ’twas  con- 
ceived) rather  to  spend  their  powder,  than 
to  do  any  execution  ; however  they  shewed 
good  skill  in  that  they  levied  their  pieces 
so,  as  they  shot  into  the  Leaguer  at 
Hedington  Hill,  and  there  k lied  Lieu- 
tenant Col.  Cotsworth,and  likewise  into  the 
Leaguer  on  Colonel  Rainsborough’s  side, 
where  they  killed  a Sutler  and  others  in 
their  tents.  The  enemies  cannon  in  recom- 
pence  played  fiercely  upon  the  defendants, 
and  much  annoyed  them  in  their  Works, 
Houses,  and  Colleges,  till  at  last  a cessation 
of  great  shot  was  agreed  to  on  both  sides. 

“The  20,  Saturday,  the  Treaty  for  the 
Surrender  of  Oxford  was  finished  between 
the  Commissioners,  and  concluded  upon 
26  Articles.” 
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The  following  is  the  substance  of  the 
discussion  which  took  place  after  the 
reading  of  the  foregoing  paper : — 

The  Peeside^s't  returned  thanks  to  Mr. 
Parker  for  his  very  interesting  paper.  He 
called  attention  to  the  mound,  or  rather 
indications  of  a rise  in  the  ground,  in 
what  was  known  hy  the  name  of  St.  John’s- 
road,  near  the  “Horse  and  Jockey”  Inn. 

Me.  Paekee,  however,  explained  that 
he  had  good  reason  to  state  that  these 
were  hut  the  remains  of  some  gravel-pits, 
opened  sixty  years  ago. 

The  Peesidext  also  called  attention  to 
the  indications  of  the  High-street  having 
once  been  of  a higher  level  than  it  at  pre- 
sent stood.  Upon  the  outside  of  Univer- 
sity College  there  was  a distinct  line,  ap- 
parently produced  hy  exposure  to  the 
moisture  of  the  pathway,  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  which  would  seem  to 
shew  that  the  ancient  level  of  the  street 
was  higher  at  this  point. 

Me.  Paekee  thought  it  extremely  pro- 
bable that  the  same  kind  of  alteration 
had  been  made  here  which  there  was  good 
evidence  for  believing  had  been  adopted 
in  St.Aldate’s,  namely,  that  the  sudden 
pitch  which  the  street  made  towards  the 
river  had  been  obviated  by  rendering 
the  declivity  less  rapid.  The  etfect  of 
the  levelling  would  produce  exactly  the 
results  referred  to. 

Captain  Bueeows  said  that  it  would 
greatly  increase  the  obligation  which  the 
Society  was  under  to  Mr.  Parker  if  he 
would  name  a day  to  conduct  some  of  the 
members  over  the  site  of  the  old  walls. 

Me.  Paekee  expressed  his  willingness 
to  do  so,  and,  after  some  discussion,  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday  was  fixed  as  the  day. 

The  Libeaeian  wished  to  say  a few 
words  on  one  p int  adverted  to  in  the  lec- 
ture. It  had  been  mentioned  that  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  and  Latimer  were  burnt  upon  the 
public  place  of  execution.  He  asked  if 
^here  was  any  authority  ft)r  saying  that 
there  was  any  such  definite  place  of  exe- 
cution ? He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
cross  by  Ralliol  did  not  mark  out  such 
a spot;  and  he  moreover  greatly  doubted 
whether  both  the  executions  occurred  at 
the  same  place.  He  had  been  present 
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when  the  ashes  referred  to  had  been 
discovered  opposite  Balliol  College;  but 
he  thought  they  were  scarcely  six  or  eight 
feet  below  the  surface,  while  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch  at  that  spot  must  have  been 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  deep.  Though 
some  stakes  had  been  found,  there  were  no 
less  than  six,  so  that  none  could  very  well 
he  the  particular  one  to  which  Cranmer 
had  been  chained.  These  were  charred  at 
the  point,  and  were  supposed  to  belong  to 
fortifications  of  some  kind.  He  then  pro- 
duced an  iron  band,  which  he  stated  to  be 
that  which  was  usually  supposed  to  have 
bound  Cranmer  to  the  stake.  All  that 
was  positively  known  about  it  was  that 
it  originally  came  from  Bocardo,  and 
during  the  time  of  its  being  in  the  CasTe, 
where  it  used  to  be  hung  up,  it  always 
went  by  the  name  of  “ Cranmer’s  band 
Xow  Ridley  and  Latimer  had  certainly 
been  burnt  some  time  before  Cranmer, 
and  in  the  account  of  their  execution 
there  is  mention  made  of  a certain  sum 
paid  for  the  use  of  chains : no  such  entry 
appears  in  the  case  of  Cranmer;  whence 
it  had  been  ingeniously  supposed  that  in 
the  meantime  the  Oxford  authorities,  ex- 
pecting more  executions,  had  invented  this 
more  convenient  apparatus.  The  Librarian 
added,  that  one  reason  for  exhibiting  the 
band  that  evening  was,  that  it  might  be 
the  last  opportunity  the  Society  might 
have  of  seeing  it  in  Oxford,  as  it  belonged 
to  a gentleman  in  Suffolk,  to  whom  it 
was  shortly  to  be  returned.  That  such 
a curious  relic  of  antiquity  should  be  re- 
moved from  Oxford  was  a great  pity,  but 
he  was  enabled  to  say  that  did  his  friend 
see  a prospect  of  the  University  preserv- 
ing the  Ashmolean  as  an  Historical  Mu- 
seum, supplying  for  the  Schools  of  History 
what  the  Museum  in  the  Parks  suppliis 
for  the  Schools  of  Science,  he  would  be 
willing  that  Cranmers  band  should  be  de- 
posited there. 

The  Peesident  fully  concurred  in  the 
hope  that  such  arrangements  would  be 
made  as  should  preserve  a good  Historical 
Muse'un,  and  he  thought  it  very  im- 
portant also  that  this  curious  relic  should 

e Vifle  an  account  of  this  bund  in  Gent.  Mag., 
July,  1857,  p.  62. 
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be  preserved  to  Oxford  in  such  a collec-  inscribed  with  an  R,  and  might  possibly 
tion.  He  regretted  that  he  had  not  with  have  belonged  to  Ridley, 
him  a curious  brass  ring  ip  his  possession.  After  some  further  discussion  on  the 
brought  originally  from  Bocardo.  It  was  subject,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


THE  WALK  ROUND  OXFORD. 

On  May  25,  agreeably  to  arrangement,  a numerous  party  accompanied  Mr.  Parker  in 
a walk  round  the  old  city  walls,  following  as  closely  as  possible  the  line  of  the  old  city 
ditch.  They  started  from  Turl-street,  and  behind  the  houses  both  in  Broad-street  and  in 
George-lane,  were  able  to  discover  many  remains  of  the  wall,  and  in  some  few  instances 
of  bastions  while,  throughout,  the  difference  of  level  enabled  them  to  distinguish  the 
line  of  the  ditch.  The  ground  near  the  Castle  had  been  so  much  disturbed  that  it  was 
difficult  to  trace  the  Castle  boundaries ; but  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  passing  along 
Pembroke  College,  and  through  Christ  Church,  round  Merton  College  and  New  Col- 
lege, the  line  was  distinctly  traceable,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  the  walls 
actually  remaining.  Remarks  were  made  at  the  most  interesting  spots,  chiefly  by 
Mr.  Parker;  but  several  discussions  took  place,  in  which  the  Principal  of  New  Inn 
Hall  and  other  gentlemen  joined. 

After  concluding  the  round  of  the  old  city,  the  party  proceeded  to  visit  the  remains 
of  the  earthworks  in  the  Parks,  &c.,  which  were  thrown  up  for  the  defence  of  Oxford 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  On  returning  to  Broad-street,  and  after  examining  the  re- 
mains of  " Our  Lady’s  Chapel,”  the  party  dispersed. 


ANGLO-SAXON  CHARTERS. 

We  do  not  often  transfer  to  our  pages  information  that  has  appeared 
elsewhere,  but  we  depart  from  our  rule  in  the  present  instance  in  order 
that  we  may  give  such  assistance  as  is  in  our  power  to  diffuse  the  know- 
ledge of  a forthcoming  publication,  which  is  a great  desideratum  for  our 
early  history,  and  which  it  is  impossible  could  be  undertaken  by  more 
com.petent  hands.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  w'e  wish  it  every 
success. 

“Anglo-Saxon  Chaiitees. — Mr. Thorpe  has  nearly  ready  for  the  press  a volume 
comprising  copies  of  all  the  Charters  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  known  to  be 
extant,  exclusive  of  the  simple  grants  of  land ; that  is,  every  charter  of  strietly 
historic  interest ; viz.  the  wills  of  royal  and  noble  persons,  prelates  and  others  ; 
miscellaneous  charters ; manumissions  of  serfs.  The  work  will  contain  many 
charters  not  included  in  Kemble’s  Codex  Diplomaticus  ; the  text  will  be  formed 
from  a collation  of  the  original  manuscripts,  and  now  first  accompanied  by  a trans- 
lation of  the  Saxon.  The  grants  of  land  are  intended  for  publication  hereafter.”— 
Athenceum,  June  29th. 
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HOOK’S  LIVES  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBHRT» 

We  are  well  aware  that  at  the  present  day  Inett’s  Origines  Anglicance  or 
Soames’  “Anglo-Saxon  Church”  find  as  few  readers  as  Archbishop  Parker 
or  Bishop  Godwin ; and,  in  spite  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  reprints  of 
the  English  Historical  Society,  we  fear  that  the  Venerable  Bede,  Simeon  of 
Durham,  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  the  other  chroniclers,  are  little  more 
than  empty  names.  Yet  the  themes  that  they  treat  of  are  of  enduring 
interest  and  importance,  and  the  age  that  will  not  bestow  the  time  to  master 
the  originals,  is  still  eager  to  hail  the  substance  of  their  narratives,  if  put 
before  it  in  graceful  language,  and  with  due  regard  to  grouping  and  dra- 
matic effect.  Completeness  and  impartiality  are  secondary  considerations  to 
these,  and  though  the  critic  may  point  out  numerous  sins  both  of  omission 
and  commission,  the  public  is  little  inclined  to  agree  with  him ; it  thinks 
that  the  story,  if  not  true,  is  better  as  its  favourite  tells  it.  Secular  history 
has  been  largely  dealt  with  after  this  fashion  of  late,  and  now  we  are  sorry 
to  see  it  extended  to  Church  history  also. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Hook  naturally  gives  rise  to  expectations  which  we  are 
sorry  to  say  this,  his  latest  production,  does  by  no  means  satisfy.  It  is  with 
surprise  that  we  find  him  taking  David  Hume  for  his  model,  and  attempting 
to  treat  such  a theme  as  the  history  of  the  English  Church  by  “clustering 
facts  around  a central  personage.”  This  may  do  for  secular  history,  as  all 
important  events  may  be  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  each  reign- 
ing sovereign  ; but  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  majority  of  the  great  trans- 
actions which  have  advanced  or  retarded  the  progress  of  the  English  Church 
can  be  fairly  linked  to  Augustine  and  his  successors.  There  have  been 
many  northern  prelates,  both  bishops  and  archbishops,  who  have  left  their 
mark  upon  their  times,  as  there  have  been  equally  illustrious  southern 
suffragans,  and  any  Church  History  which  from  its  plan  can  only  mention 
these  men  incidentally,  appears  to  us  constructed  in  direct  opposition  to  all 
the  canons  of  sound  historical  criticism. 

The  fact  is,  if  Dr.  Hook  had  not  said  (p.  2),  “The  work  now  presented 
to  the  reader  is  designed  to  be  a History  of  the  Church  of  England,”  we 
should  have  considered  it  merely  as  another  of  his  “ Ecclesiastical  Biogra- 
phies,” and  should  have  been  quite  ready  to  award  its  meed  of  praise  as  a 
readable  rhume  of  Bede,  Malmesbury,  and  other  chroniclers  who  in  the 
modern  view  have  outlived  their  reputation,  and  whose  facts  and  fancies 
must  be  paraphrased  rather  than  translated  to  deserve  acceptance  at  the 
present  day.  In  such  a book,  of  course  we  should  not  look  for  much 

* “Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  By  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Chichester.  Vol.  I.  Anglo-Saxon  Period.”  8vo.,  xx.  and  530  pp.  (London: 
Kichard  Bentley.  1860.) 
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original  research,  nor  even  for  painstaking  accuracy  in  copying,  and  it  would 
be  hardly  worth  while  to  take  exception  to  a fault  that  infects  this  as  well 
as  almost  all  modern  works,  of  judging  men  and  things  of  the  past,  not  by 
the  standard  of  their  contemporaries,  but  by  one  of  our  own,  and  fancying 
that  neither  wisdom  nor  virtue  existed  before  the  era  of  gas,  steam,  and 
electricity.  But  as  the  wmi'k  before  us  is  gravely  put  forth  as  a “ History,” 
we  must  be  allowed  to  demur  to  the  appellation,  and  to  say,  that  neither  in 
matter  nor  in  manner  is  it  at  all  equal  to  what  the  public  have  a right  to 
expect  from  a well-practised  writer. 

It  is  but  too  true  that  it  has  of  late  become  the  fashion  to  confound  the 
provinces  of  history  and  biography,  or  rather,  to  endeavour  to  supplant  the 
former  by  the  latter.  Dr.  Hook’s  model,  David  Hume,  wrote  his  History 
of  England  only  to  vindicate  the  Stuarts  ; Mr.  Froude  treats  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, not  on  account  of  the  principles  involved,  but  to  glorify  Henry  YUI. 
and  his  tool  and  victim  Cromwell ; Lord  Macaulay  has  favoured  us  with  his 
“view”  of  the  Revolution,  that  he  may  enshrine  “ the  glorious,  pious,  and 
immortal  memory”  of  William  of  Orange  ; still  we  are  sorry  to  see  Dr. 
Hook  follow  the  evil  example,  and  when  he  has  strung’  together  a number 
of  odds  and  ends  about  some  thirty  prelates  from  Augustine  to  Stigand, 
call  it  a History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  though  it  is  only  quite  inci- 
dentally that  he  mentions  anything  concerning  the  Church  as  such,  and 
more  is  to  be  gleaned  on  that  topic  from  a single  page  of  Soames,  than 
from  his  whole  volume. 

As  we  do  not  accept  this  work  as  history,  properly  so  called,  we  shall 
not  quarrel  with  its  author  for  frequently  helping  out  his  scanty  stock  of 
materials  with  an  abundance  of  suppositions  and  inferences,  and  quietly 
representing  his  archbishops  as  having  actually  done  all  that  he  supposes 
they  might  or  ought  to  have  done.  Many  of  these  inferences  we  hold  to 
be  quite  untenable,  but  for  the  reason  we  have  given,  we  let  them  pass. 
But  beside  these,  a critic  in  the  “Guardian®^”  has  collected  a number  of 
instances  of  confusion  of  persons  and  places,  of  errors  of  date,  and  even 
of  translation  of  documents,  several  of  which  appear  to  be  “ more  ingenious 
than  true,”  that  reflect  rather  strongly  on  the  care  that  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  preparation  of  the  work,  and  shew  that  there  is  ample  room  for 
amendment  and  “ rectification”  in  a second  edition. 

But  even  as  a mere  series  of  readings  in  biography,  the  book  has  one 
very  grave  fault  to  us  in  its  unsympathetic  tone.  All  its  characters  and  its 
incidents  belong  of  necessity  to  the  remote  past,  but  they  are  all  treated 
from  an  intensely  modern  and  practical  point  of  view,  and  thus  receive 
scant  reverence  and  rather  hard  measure.  We  conceive  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  be  duly  sensible  of  and  thankful  for  our  own  superior  ad- 
vantages, without  perpetually  indulging  a desire  to  make  our  forefathers 


^ Of  January  2,  1861. 
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either  odious  or  ridiculous,  or  both.  Yet,  whatever  may  be  intended,  such 
is  the  unpleasant  impression  left  on  the  mind  from  the  half  scornful,  half- 
pitying  tone  in  which  men  once  reverenced  are  spoken  of,  which  makes  the 
profession  of  “charitable  respect”  (p.  39)  read  like  mockery.  Augustine 
and  his  colleagues  are  estimated  at  a very  low  rate.  The  chief  is  guilty  of 
“a  tendency  to  pomp  and  vain  glory,”  he  acts  “without  judgment  or 
temper,”  he  is  “narrow-minded  and  sectarian,”  and  his  “general  honesty” 
is  somewhat  grudgingly  admitted.  Laurentius  is  either  a positive  fool, 
who  “imagined  he  had  received  the  castigation  he  deserved,”  or  he  is 
guilty  of  “ an  imposture  and  a lie.”  Paulinus  “ avails  himself  of  an  excuse 
for  leaving  his  flock”  when  it  was  dangerous  to  remain  with  them ; indeed, 
“ none  of  the  Italian  missionaries  were  ambitious  of  martyrdom  and  so 
inferior  were  they  (apparently)  in  mental  culture  to  the  British  bishops, 
that  “ they  were  utterly  unable  to  perceive  the  real  point  at  issue”  between 
their  respective  Churches — an  assertion  worthy  of  these  days  of  historical 
paradox,  when  Henry  VIII.  is  a model  monarch  and  man,  and  Cardinal 
Pole  a bloodthirsty  persecutor.  Some  of  the  points  at  issue  are  compen- 
diouslv  stated  to  have  been  “ things  as  insisrnificant  as  the  observance  of 
a festival  and  an  arrangement  of  the  hair,”  and  accordingly  “ when  Wilfrid 
left  the  Celtic  party  for  the  Italian,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  submit 
his  head  to  the  scissors  of  a Roman  barber.”  (p.  15.)  We  own  to  a strong 
dislike  to  such  epigrammatic  statements,  as  too  often  unfair  to  somebody, 
though  a kind  of  triumph  for  the  writer ; the  fact,  it  is  true,  is  drawn  from 
Heddius  {fDe  Vita  S.  JVilfridi,  in  Gale),  but  the  difierence  in  the  manner 
of  telling  is  not  in  favour  of  the  modern.  So  with  numberless  other  mat- 
ters, which  are  represented  in  a way  that  we  venture  to  think  never  oc- 
curred to  the  parties  themselves. 

We  might  extend  these  remarks  to  greater  length,  but  we  have  already 
said  enough  to  shew  that  we  are  greatly  disappointed  with  this  work,  as 
one  that  by  no  means  fulfils  its  assumed  office  of  a history  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church.  Still  there  are  many  passages  which  if  we  had  space  we 
should  like  to  quote,  as  giving  information  which  being  drawn  from 
neglected  sources  possesses  a certain  charm  of  novelty.  A specimen  or 
two,  however,  is  all  that  we  can  find  room  for. 

Let  us  first  take  a condensed  picture  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  “ double 
monastery ;” — 

“Augustine  entered  Canterbury  surrounded  by  monks  as  well  as  by  clergy,  and 
when  be  laid  the  foundation  of  that  monastery,  which  was  afterwards  called  by  his 
own  name,  it  was  designed  for  a missionary  college : a purpose  to  which  modern  piety 
has  once  more  consecrated  its  site.  Under  the  successors  of  Augustine,  and  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  already  occupied  by  the  Celtic  Church,  the  monasteries  had  very 
much  of  the  character  and  appearance  of  Moravian  establishments,  or  rather  of  those 
stations  established  in  Africa  by  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town.  The  institution  was  a lay 
institution  connected  with  the  Church,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  colleges  of  our 
Universities,  and  although  some  of  the  monks  had  already  been  ordained,  they  formed 
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the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  resemblance  to  our  modern  colleges  became 
the  greater,  when  the  country  being  converted  and  the  Church  established.  Archbishop 

Theodorus  converted  the  monasteries  into  seats  of  learning 

“The  thane  or  nobleman  desirous  of  enjoying  the  comforts  of  a rural  retreat,  where 
he  might  devote  himself  to  prayer  and  study,  was  obliged  to  surround  himself  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  self-preservation,  with  retainers  and  attendants.  But  if  those  attend- 
ants had  been  taken  indiscriminately  from  his  former  followers  and  comrades,  his  place 
of  residence  would  have  been  changed  but  not  his  mode  of  life.  He  consequently  sur- 
rounded himself  with  persons  of  congenial  spirit  and  temper ; he  drew  up  the  rules 
which  he  thought  necessary  for  the  government  of  his  household,  subjecting  them 
probably  to  the  inspection  of  the  bishop,  and  constituted  himself  the  president  or 
abbots  He  does  not  appear  to  have  considered  constant  residence  at  his  monastery 
necessary : he  still  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  resorted  to  his  monastery 
as  an  occasional  retreat.  But  the  king’s  privileges  and  immunities  were  granted  to 
these  institutions,  which  eventually  led  to  their  corruption. 

“ Ladies  of  rank  pursued  a similar  course A church  was  accordingly  erected ; 

and  to  serve  the  church,  as  well  as  to  instruct  the  people,  clergy  and  monks  were 
required;  they  lived  together,  they  became  Coenobites;  and  so  a monastery  was 
formed the  convents  both  for  the  men  and  for  the  women  being  under  the  direction 
and  government  of  the  lady  of  the  manor,  who  constituted  herself  the  abbess*^.  We 
have  authority  for  saying  that  some  of  these  establishments  answered  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  instituted,  and  were  for  a time  the  abodes  of  virtue  and  religion; 
hut  it  is  easy  to  foresee  how  liable  they  were  to  abuse  and  corruption  in  a rude  age,  as 
soon  as  the  first  fervours  of  enthusiastic  piety  subsided ; and  although  the  corruptions 
of  these  lay  monasteries  were,  in  all  probability,  exaggerated  by  zealous  reformers, 
who  were  intent  upon  converting  all  monasteries  into  ecclesiastical  institutions,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  corruptions  were  at  one  period  very  great. 

“ It  is  fx’ora  the  accusers  of  these  establishments  that  we  gain  some  information  as 
to  the  conduct  of  their  inmates.  The  monastic  dress  was  not  generally  adopted.  In 
some  monasteries  the  abbot  might  be  seen  in  the  same  attire  as  other  men  of  his  own 
station  in  society,  with  his  mantle  of  blue  cloth,  faced  with  crimson  silk,  and  orna- 
mented with  stripes  or  vermicular  figures We  find  them  addicted  to  war,  to  hunting, 

I to  hawking,  to  games  of  chance,  to  the  company  of  minstrels  and  jesters.  In  some  of 

I the  nunneries  also  the  lady  abbess  would  appear  in  a scarlet  tunic,  with  full  skirts  and 

I wide  sleeves  and  hood,  over  an  under-vest  of  fine  linen  of  a violet  colour.  Her  face 

l!  was  painted  with  stibium,  her  hair  was  curled  with  irons  over  the  forehead  and 

!|  temples ; ornaments  of  gold  endrcled  the  neck,  bracelets  were  seen  on  her  arms,  and 

I rings  with  precious  stones  on  her  fingers,  the  nails  of  which  were  jiaired  to  a point,  to 

resemble  the  talons  of  a falcon.  The  shoes  were  of  red  leather®.  In  the  stricter  con- 
(1  vents,  a more  sober  dress  was  adopted;  but  this  was  the  dress  of  the  ladies  of  fashion, 
the  ‘flammese  puellm,’  as  they  were  called  by  Lullus^;  and  such  we  are  informed  some 
of  the  abbesses  remained.  These  vanities,  on  the  part  of  both  men  and  women,  imply 
the  existence  of  much  social  intercourse,  and  Alcuin  complains  of  ‘ secret  junketings  and 
furtive  compotations ;’  while  the  nuns  were  forbidden  to  write  or  send  amatory  verses. 


® “ The  celebrated  monastery  at  Whitby  was  a double  monastery,  over  which 
St.  Hilda  presided.  Lingard  informs  us  that  the  system  of  the  double  monasteries 
was  introduced  from  France,  (Antiq.  of  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  i.  196) ; and  besides 
Whitby,  he  mentions  Barking,  Coldingham,  Ely,  Wenlock,  Repandun  and  Wimborne. 

“ Ep.  S.  Bonif.  cv. : ed.  Serar,  p.  149. 

® “Aldhelm,  De  Laud.  Virg.  307,  364. 

^ “Lullus,  Ep.  inter  Boiiifacianas,  xlv.  p.  63;  quoted  by  Lingard,  Hist.  Ang.-Sax. 
Church,  i.  210 : ed.  1858.” 
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and  abbesses  were  warned  that  there  should  not  be  any  dark  corners  in  their  houses, 
as  advantage  was  taken  of  them  for  mischiefs.  Many  indeed  are  the  indignant  re- 
monstrances of  Bede  and  Alcuin  on  the  subject;  and  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
object  and  proceedings  of  many  among  our  Anglo-Saxon  archbishops,  or  the  canons 
passed  in  their  synods,  unless  we  have  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  monastic  establish- 
ments, for  the  reform  of  whicli  means  were  early  taken,  if  not  always  wise,  yet 
generally  well  intended.” ~-(pp.  30—44.) 

Next  comes  a view  of  education  in  the  eighth  century : — 

As  Tatwine  [Archbishop,  731 — ^734]  is  the  first  of  the  great  scholars  who  by  their 
talents  reflected  cr<  dit  upon  their  teachers  at  St.  Augustine’s,  this  seems  to  be  the 
proper  place  to  advert  to  the  system  of  education  which  Theodoras  introducHl  into 
this  country,  and  which,  in  principle,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  now 
prevails. 

“ There  was  certainly  a blending  of  the  professorial  and  tutorial  systems.  . . . But 
the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  was  tested,  not  only  by  an  occasional  examination,  but 
by  a constant  course  of  questioning  and  cross-questioning,  as  connected  with  each  les- 
son. The  instruction  was  catechetical.  Of  the  mode  of  conducting  these  examinations 
some  examples  exist,  and  the  questions  put  to  the  pupils  of  the  arithmetic  class  are 
very  similar  to  those  with  which  the  masters  and  scholars  of  National  schools  are  fa- 
miliar as  emanating  from  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors.  For  example:  ‘The  swallow 
once  invited  the  snail  to  dinner;  he  lived  just  one  league  from  the  spot,  and  the  snail 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  only  one  inch  a d ^y  : how  long  would  it  be  before  he  dined  ?’ 
Again  : ‘ Three  men  and  their  three  wives  came  together  to  a river-side,  where  they 
found  one  boat,  which  was  capable  of  carrying  over  only  two  persons  at  once ; all  tim 
men  were  jealous  of  each  other  : how  must  they  contrive  so  that  no  one  of  them 
should  be  left  alone  in  company  with  his  companion’s  wife  ?’  Another  is  as  follows  : 
‘ An  old  man  met  a child, — ■“  Good  day,  my  son,”  says  he,  “ may  you  live  as  long  as 
you  have  livid  and  as  much  more,  and  thrice  as  much  as  all  this ; and  if  God  give  you 
one  year  in  addition  to  the  others,  you  will  be  a century  old:”  what  was  the 
lad’s  age  ^ ?’ 

“ Aldhelm,  the  great  scholar  of  the  age,  to  whom  w’e  have  already  referred,  com- 
plains of  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  the  arithmetic  school ; and  we  shall  easily 
sympathize  with  him  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  Arabic  figures  were  not  introduced 
before  the  tenth  century,  when  they  were  received  from  the  Mahometans  in  Spain. 
A kind  of  manual  arithmetic  was  at  this  time  encouraged  : the  numbers  from  1 to  100 
were  expressed  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand ; from  100  to  10,000  by  those  of  the 
right:  from  10,000  to  100,000  by  varying  the  position  of  the  left;  and  from 
100,000  to  1,000,000  by  varying  the  position  of  the  right  hand  h” 

“ We  learn  from  Aldhelm  that  there  was  a class  for  geometry,  but  as  Euclid  did 
not  make  his  appearance  in  England  before  the  reign  of  King  Athelstan,  we  may  con- 
clude that,  at  the  period  now  under  consideration,  the  geometry  referred  to  had  rela- 
tion not  to  pure  and  abstract  science,  but  simply  to  mensuration.” — (pp.  195—197.) 

Our  last  citation  will  strongly  exhibit  the  very  “ modern”  tone  of  the 
work — the  picture  may  he  true,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  a touch  has  been 
thrown  in  here  and  there  for  effect 

& “Pertz,  i.  93.  Council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  c.  14. 

“ These  are  taken  from  a manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  certainly 
not  of  later  date  than  the  tenth  century,  by  Mr.  Wright,  Introduct.  Biog.  Brit.  Lit. 
i.  74.  To  Wright,  Turner,  Wanley,  Liiigard,  and  to  Bede,  Alcuin,  and  Boniface,  the 
re.ider  is  referred  generally  for  the  statements  made  in  this  chapter. 

‘ “ Bede,  De  Indigitatioue,  0pp.  i.  165.” 
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“ Nothelm  was  born  in  London,  and  is  supposed,  though  without  authority,  to  have 

been  educated  at  St.  Augustine’s,  Canterbury What  were  the  amusements  of  the 

less  studious  among  the  undergraduates  of  Canterbury,  I am  not  prepared  to  say ; but 
although  the  north  of  England  even  then  took  the  lead,  if  not  in  fox-hunting,  at  least 
in  following  the  harriers,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  students  of  Canter- 
bury were  far  behind  them.  Writing  to  the  monks  of  Wearmouth,  Alcuin  obliquely 
accuses  them,  as  William  of  Malmesbury  expresses  it,  of  having  done  the  very  thing 
which  he  exhorts  them’  not  to  do : ‘ Let  the  youths  be  accustomed  to  attend  the 
praises  of  our  heavenly  King;  not  to.  dig  up  the  burrows  of  foxes,  or  to  pursue  the 
winding  mazes  of  hares 

“We  possess,  at  the  same  time,  a record  of  the  practice  of  the  students  of  Canter- 
bury in  punning,  which  is  the  more  valuable  as  it  shews  the  estimation  in  which 
young  Nothelm  was  held.  It  was  remarked  how  well  his  name  accorded  with  his 
character : ^ Dicitur  enim  Kothelmus^  quasi  notus  almus  h’ 

“ He  conciliated  to  himself  the  patronage  of  Albinus  the  abbot,  a friend  of  the  Vene- 
rable Bede ; and  in  Northbold,  who  succeeded  Albinus,  he  found  a congenial  com- 
panion. It  was  not  to  the  highest  branches  of  scholarship  that  Nothelm  applied 
himself,  although  in  the  transcription  of  ancient  manuscripts,  judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion of  them  was  required,  as  well  as  artistic  skill.  The  increase  of  learning  occasioned, 
of  course,  a demand  for  books,  and  so  indefatigable  were  the  scribes  of  England,  that  our 
libraries  soon  became  the  most  famous  in  western  Europe The  attention  of  a scribe 
was  not  directed  exclusively  to  calligraphy : the  illuminations  which  may  be  seen  in  manu- 
scripts, from  the  eighth  century  to  the  eleventh,  display  both  the  mind  and  the  art  of  a 
painter.  These  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts  are  remarkable  for  the  bold  character  of  the 
writing,  and  the  richness  of  the  illuminations,  of  which  the  chief  features  are  extreme 
intricacy  of  pattern,  and  interfacings  of  knots  in  a diagonal  or  square  form  ; sometimes 
interwoven  with  animals,  and  terminating  in  heads  of  serpents  or  birds.  So  highly 
esteemed  was  this  branch  of  learning  and  art  in  combination,  that  the  attention  of  men 
of  science  was  directed  to  the  method  of  preparing  gold  for  the  gold  writing,  and  we 
possess  more  than  one  of  their  receipts.  For  example  : ‘File  gold  very  finely,  put  it 
in  a mortar,  and  add  the  sharpest  vinegar ; rub  it  till  it  becomes  black,  and  then  pour 
it  out ; put  to  it  some  salt  or  nitre,  and  so  it  will  dissolve ; so  you  may  write  with  it, 
and  thus  all  the  metals  may  be  dissolved.’  Another  method  of  ancient  chrysography 
was  this  : ‘ Melt  some  lead,  and  frequently  immerge  it  in  cold  water : melt  gold  and 
pour  that  also  into  the  same  water,  and  it  will  become  brittle;  then  rub  the  gold 
filings  carefully  with  quicksilver,  and  p irge  it  while  it  is  liquid.  Before  you  write, 
dip  the  pen  in  liquid  alum,  which  is  best  purified  by  salt  and  vinegar.’  Another 
method  was  this : ‘ Take  thin  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  rub  them  in  a mortar  with 
Greek  salt  or  nitre  till  it  disappears ; pour  on  water,  and  repeat  it ; then  add  salt,  and 
so  work  it  even  when  the  gold  remains ; add  a moderate  portion  of  the  flowers  of 
copper  and  bullock’s  gall ; rub  them  together  and  write  and  burnish  the  letters  — 
(pp.  206-~-209.) 

After  this  picture  of  the  “ undergrads”  a thousand  years  ago,  it  will  be 
no  surprise  to  the  reader  to  learn  that  Dr.  Hook  speaks  of  “a  reporter” 
. having  attended  at  the  Council  at  Whitby,  and  that  Archbishop  Siric, 
when  he  visited  Rome,  “ lunched  with  the  Pope.” 

“William  of  Malmesbury,  Gesta  Reg.,  lib.  i.  70. 

^ “Elmham,  p.  312. 

“ “Alcuin’s  catalogue  of  the  library  at  York,  established  by  the  munificence  of 
Aelbert,  has  been  already  given  in  the  life  of  Theodorus. 

“ “These  prescriptions  are  translated  by  Turner,  from  Muratori,  ii.  pp.  375 — 383. 
There  are  other  methods  in  Muratori,  by  which  even  marble  and  glass  may  be  gilt.” 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI.  e 
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THE  DRAGON  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

Most  of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity  had  a tradition  of  the  dragon. 
The  dragon  of  the  Latins  is  thus  described  by  Virgil  :~ 

“ At  gemini  lapsu  delubra  ad  summa  dracones 
EfFugiunt,  sseva3que  petimt  Tritonidis  arcem  ; 

Sub  pedibusque  dese,  cbpeique  sub  orbe  teguntur.” 

JSneidos,  lib.  ii.  225. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  dragons  had  wings,  and  could  fly  to  some 
height. 

The  Greek  dragon  resembles  the  Latin.  The  garden  of  the  Hesperides 
was  guarded  by  a dragon,  and  the  locality  of  these  gardens  is  referred  to 
Mount  Atlas,  in  Africa.  Hercules  killed  the  dragon  and  carried  off*  the 
golden  apples, — which  would  now  be  called,  in  these  unpoetic  days, 
Tangerine  oranges. 

In  one  of  the  Greek  traditions,  usually  referred  to  a period  about  thirteen 
centuries  before  Christ,  Medea  is  described  as  having  killed  her  two  children 
in  the  presence  of  their  father,  and  when  Jason  attempted  to  punish  the 
barbarity  of  the  mother,  she  fled  through  the  air  upon  a chariot  drawn  by 
winged  dragons. 

Another  part  of  the  same  legend  is,  that  Jason  was  to  attack  a monstrous 
dragon  that  watched,  night  and  day,  at  the  foot  of  a tree  on  which  the 
golden  fleece  was  suspended:  but,  by  the  power  of  herbs,  Jason  lulled  the 
vigilance  of  the  dragon,  and  obtained  the  golden  fleece.  The  locality  here 
is  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  story  of  Cadmus  also  contains  a dragon.  He  landed  in  Boeotia,  and 
sent  his  companions  to  fetch  water  from  a neighbouring  grove.  The  waters 
were  sacred  to  Mars,  and  guarded  by  a dragon,  who  devoured  all  the 
attendants  of  the  Phoenician.  Cadmus,  tired  of  their  delay,  went  to  the  place, 
and  saw  the  monster  still  feeding  on  their  flesh.  He  attacked  the  dragon, 
and  overcame  it  by  the  assistance  of  Minerva.  The  story  goes  on  to  say 
that  he  afterwards  sowed  the  teeth  of  the  dragon  in  a plain,  upon  which 
armed  men  suddenly  rose  up  from  the  ground.  He  threw'  a stone  in  the 
midst  of  them  and  they  instantly  turned  their  arms  one  against  another,  till 
all  perished  except  five,  who  assisted  him  in  building  his  city.  Cadmus  is 
said  to  have  lived  about  fifteen  centuries  before  Christ. 

A continuation  of  this  Greek  tradition  is,  that  an  oracle  had  commanded 
the  Thebans  to  sacrifice  one  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  sprang  from 
the  dragon’s  teeth.  Menoeceus,  a Theban,  offered  himself  as  a human 
sacrifice  to  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  and  destroyed  his  own  life,  near  the  cave 
where  the  dragon  of  Mars  had  formerly  resided. 

The  last  of  the  great  pagan  nations  has  also  its  tradition  of  the  dragon, 
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and  among  their  inimitable  pottery  the  Chinese  have  the  dragon  china, 
^vhich  is  scattered  abundantly  over  England.  We  have  usually  seen  the 
dragon  depicted  on  this  china  as  a lizard  without  wings, — indeed,  we  never 
saw  it  otherwise  ; but  the  Chinese  are  scrupulously  accurate  in  the  de- 
lineation of  natural  objects,  and  that  their  dragon  should  have  lost  his 
wings  is  a proof  that  their  earliest  delineations  were  not  made  from  the 
living  animal,  but  that  the  creature  was  extinct  in  China  when  the  Chinese 
began  to  represent  it.  Still,  the  Chinese  insist  upon  a dragon,  and  when 
the  emperor  died,  a few  years  ago,  an  edict  was  issued  announcing  that  the 
emperor  had  ascended  to  heaven  mounted  upon  a fiery  dragon. 

Even  in  the  science  of  medicine  the  dragon  is  remembered,  and  we  can 
go  into  any  chemist’s  shop  and  purchase  gum  tragacanth,  or  dragon’s  blood. 

Last  of  all,  the  geologists  have  dug  up  the  bones  of  the  dragon,  and  put 
them  together.  They  find  that  the  Greeks  were  more  accurate  than  the 
Chinese,  because  the  Greek  dragon  had  wings.  They  also  find  that  there 
were  many  species  of  the  animal,  from  a monster  with  an  expanse  of  wing 
stretching  eighteen  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  down  to  a little  animal  no  larger 
than  a curlew.  These  bones  are  found  in  the  oolitic  formations,  and  so  on, 
upwards.  The  geologists  find  that  the  wings  were  covered,  not  with 
feathers,  but  with  scales,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  animal  were  large,  as  if 
to  enable  it  to  fly  by  night.  Two  models  of  these  dragons,  or  pterodactyles, 
are  perched  upon  a rock  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

One  of  the  earliest  works  of  men  was  the  subdivision  of  celestial  space 
into  constellations,  and  this  is  alluded  to  in  the  Book  of  Job,  who  mentions 
the  constellation  Orion.  Among  these  constellations  we  find  a dragon,  and 
the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  constantly  allude  to  the  existence  of 
dragons  as  if  they  had  seen  them.  Job  himself  says,  “ I am  brother  to 
dragons  and  a companion  to  owls,”  and  this  more  than  2,000  years  before 
Christ.  Some  1,400  years  later,  Isaiah  uses  the  expression,  “ The  dragons 
and  owls  shall  honour  me  and  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  not  only  assumes 
the  existence  of  dragons  in  his  own  days  but  affirms  that  they  shall  not 
become  extinct  for  some  centuries  to  come  when  he  foretels  that  Babylon 
shall  be  a dwelling  for  dragons.  But  the  passage  in  Micah  is  most  curious, 
where  he  describes  the  cry  of  the  dragon, — “ I will  make  a wailing,  like 
the  dragons such  a cry  as  a nocturnal  and  solitary  animal  might  well  be 
supposed  to  utter. 

As  many  countries  became  more  populous,  the  solitary  and  predatory 
dragon  disappeared  before  the  advance  of  an  increased  population,  and,  like 
the  eagle,  retired  into  places  more  and  more  remote  from  men. 

Pliny,  writing  in  the  first  century,  describes  Babylon  as  lying  utterly 
desolate.  It  then  became  the  abode  of  dragons,  and  they  are  mentioned 
as  still  existing  by  one  of  the  pagan  writers,  though  he  does  not  speak  of 
them  in  Chaldsea,  but  in  Mount  Atlas. 

At  a period  usually  referred  to  the  thirteenth  century  before  Christ,  we 
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have  found  Hercules  attacking  the  dragon  of  the  Hesperides  on  Mount  Atlas. 
Fourteen  centuries  later,  Solinus,  a Homan  writer  who  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  first  century,  describes  the  elephants  that  abounded  in  those  mountains 
in  his  time,  and  he  finds  that  they  are  frequently  attacked  by  dragons. 
These  are  his  words  : — 

“ Inter  hos  et  draeones  jugis  discordia : denique  insidise  hoc  astu  preeparantur : ser- 
pentes  propter  semitas  delitescunt,  per  quas  elephant!  assuetis  callibus  evagantnr  : 
atque  ita,  prsetermissis  prioribus,  postremos  adoriuntur,  ne,  qni  antecesserint,  queant 
'ultimis]  opitulari : ae  primnm  pedes  nodis  illigant,  ut  laqueatis  cruribus  impediant 
gradiendi  facultatem:  nam  elephant!,  n!s!  prsevent!  hac  spirarnm  mora,  vel  arbor!bus 
se  vel  saxis  applicant,  ut  pondere  nitabundo  attritos  necent  angues.  Dimicationis  prse- 
cipua  causa  est,  quod  elephantis,  ut  aiunt,  frigidior  inest  sanguis,  et  ob  id  a draconibus 
avidissim^  torrente  captantur  sestu : quamobrem  nunquain  invadunt  nisi  potu  gravatos, 
ut,  venis  propensius  irrigatis  majorem  sumant  de  oppressis  satietatem  : nec  aliud  majus 
qu^m  oculos  petunt,  quos  solos  inexpugnabiles  sciunt : vel  interiora  auiium,  quod  is 
tantum  locus  defendi  non  potest  proboscide.  Itaque  cum  ebiberint  sanguinem,  dum 
ruunt  bellua-,  draeones  obruuntur.”~(Cap.  28.) 

In  this  desenption  the  most  notable  points  are,  that  the  dragon  attacks  the 
elephant  for  the  sake  of  sucking  its  blood ; and  that  it  makes  its  attack 
upon  those  vulnerable  places,  the  eyes  and  the  ears. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  closely  the  heathen  traditions,  the 
discoveries  of  the  geologists,  and  the  sacred  writers,  agree  in  describing 
the  animal.  It  was  amphibious,  it  preyed  alike  on  fish  and  on  other  ani- 
mals, and  it  was,  as  the  learned  Cruden  described,  a dangerous  creature, 
mischievous,  deadly,  and  wild. 

The  tradition  so  carefully  cherished  in  England,  of  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  as  well  as  the  similar  traditions  of  Germany,  appear  to  refer  to 
isolated  animals,  driven  by  the  hostility  of  increasing  multitudes  of  men  to 
solitary  places  where  they  could  still  find  water,  and  gradually  destroyed 
by  horsemen  covered  with  armour,  who  assailed  them  with  the  spear.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  representations  of  these  animals  on  the  British 
coinage  will,  in  future,  be  more  accurate  than  those  on  some  of  the 
sovereigns  and  crown-pieces  at  present  in  circulation.  The  real  ptero- 
dactyle  was  a much  more  formidable  animal  than  the  imaginary  dragon 
on  the  coinage. 
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ANTIQUE  GEMS^ 

Aistcietstt  Gems,  beyond  all  controversy,  constitute  the  most  difficult 
class  of  ancient  monuments.  In  a department  of  the  Fine  Arts  which  is 
confessedly  beset  with  difficulty, — the  whole  domain,  we  mean,  of  Ancient 
Art, — Fictile  Vases  probably  present  fewest  difficulties  : next  comes  Sculp- 
ture. More  difficult,  by  far,  are  Coins : most  difficult  of  all,  as  we  began 
by  saying,  beyond  a question,  are  antique  Gems.  We  have  scarcely  met 
with  six  individuals,  in  the  space  of  five-and-twenty  years,  who  were  so 
much  as  entitled  to  have  any  real  opinion  upon  the  subject;  and  the 
modesty  with  which  these  persons  invariably  expressed  themselves,  has 
struck  us  not  a little.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  explain  what  has  thus  been 
offered  on  a subject  which,  by  the  generality  of  mankind,  is  certainly 
scarcely  understood  at  all. 

It  requires  no  taste  or  judgment  whatever,  and  certainly  very  little  know- 
ledge, to  enable  a man  to  classify  a collection  of  engraved  stones.  Some 
are  of  cornelian, — some  of  onyx, — some  of  chalcedony.  Some  again  re- 
present a Greek  subject,— some  are  Roman, — some  are  Gnostic  gems, — 
while  a few  engraved  stones  are  Christian,  Then,  there  are  questions  arising 
out  of  the  material,  which  often  form  a favourite  exercise  of  ingenuity,  and 
afford  room  for  the  semblance  of  much  learned  research ; while  some  men 
will  discuss  the  hardness  of  gems,  the  method  of  engraving  them,  and  their 
probable  origin,  with  a confidence  of  asseveration,  and  minuteness  of  detail, 
which  shall  be  altogether  imposing. 

But  even  this  inferior  department  of  inquiry  is  as  yet  very  little  under- 
stood. The  names  by  which  the  ancients  designated  gems, — (like  the 
names  they  used  to  denote  colours,) — have  not,  by  any  means,  been  accu- 
rately ascertained.  In  truth  the  history  of  Gems  has  yet  to  be  written ; 
and  the  history  will  only  be  successfully  undertaken  by  one  who  unites  to 
considerable  learning,  a vast  experience,  and, — that  rarest  of  possessions, — 
a sound  antiquarian  judgment. 

And  yet,  it  cannot  be  too  emphatically  stated,  or  too  clearly  borne  in 
mind,  that  points  like  these  are  the  mere  outworks,— -the  merest  husk  and 
shell  of  the  questions  which  engraved  gems  suggest  to  antiquarian  eyes. 
First, — Is  the  gem  antique  ? A confident  answ-^r  in  the  affirmative  not  one 
man  in  a thousand  is  ever  capable  of  returning.  But  only  let  the  work  be 
fine  and  the  artist  clever,  and  who  knows  not  that  there  are  not  perhaps  three 
men  in  London  whose  very  opinion  on  the  subject  is  worth  a pin  ? The 

“ “Antique  Gems:  their  Origin,  Uses,  and  Value,  as  Interpreters  of  Ancient  His- 
tory, and  as  Illustrative  of  Ancient  Art:  with  Hints  to  Gem  Collectors,  By  the 
Rev.  C.  W.  King,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.”  8vo.,  498  pp. 
(London : Murray.  1860.) 
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stone  is  ancient,  no  doubt.  That  the  style  of  the  work  is  very  like  that  of 
an  ancient  gem,  all  can  see.  But  is  the  work  ancient  ? ...  In  short,  the  case 
may  be  thus  stated  : An  engraved  antique  gem  of  real  merits  is  at  once  one 
of  the  rarest  and  most  precious  objects  in  the  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
modern  imitations  of  fine  works  abound  ; and  antique  stones  of  coarse  work- 
manship are  so  common  that  they  may  be  bought  by  handfuls.  In  other 
words,  bad  things  are  plentiful,  and  worthless.  A gem  of  real  merit  falls 
to  a collector’s  share  only  a few  times  in  the  course  of  a life. 

Next,  when  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a fine  gem  is  really  antique, — 
(which  only  corresponds  with  ascertaining  that  a good  picture  is  ancient 
and  not  modern), — the  questions  which  arise  are  such  as  the  following. 
Tirst, — What  is  its  precise  age  ? is  it  older  than  the  time  of  Pericles,  fur 
example,  or  later  ? — Next,  To  what  country  does  it  belong  } Is  it  of  Greek 
or  of  Asiatic  work,  for  instance  ? — Then,  What  degree  of  merit  does  it 
possess  ? For  (what  need  to  say  it  t')  the  degrees  of  merit  are  as  various 
in  gems  as  in  pictures.  — Lastly,  What  does  it  mean,  and  what  does  it 
teach  ? . . . The  present  Reviewer  believes  that  there  are  not,  in  all  JEurope, 
five  persons  who  are  competent  to  answer  the  foregoing  questions.  He 
supposes  however  that  there  may  be  five  hundred  who  could  speak  ingeni- 
ously and  well  on  one  or  more  of  the  heads  indicated  ; while  there  are  tens 
of  thousands  who  could  write  on  the  subject  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  King. 

And  yet,  this  writer  has  rendered  useful  service  in  many  respects:  not  least, 
in  directing  attention  to  a class  of  objects  which  are  of  consummate  interest. 
He  divides  his  work  into  Four  Sections  ; which  are  respectively  entitled 
“ Materials,” — “ Art,” — “ Subjects,” — “ Mystic  Virtues.”  Extending  to 
upwards  of  500  pages,  his  book  will  readily  be  believed  to  contain  a vast 
amount  of  curious  and  interesting  information.  We  subjoin  an  extract. 
Mr.  King  is  speaking  of  the  Diamond  : — 

“ Pliny  goes  on  to  repeat  the  jeweller’s  fiction  as  to  the  infrangibility  of  the  Diamond, 
a thing  still  believed  in  by  most  people,  who  cannot  separate  the  ideas  of  hardness  and 
of  resistance  to  violence,  and  who  do  not  choose  to  try  so  costly  an  experiment  on  any 
Diamond  in  their  own  possession.  But  in  reality,  from  the  fact  of  this  gem  being  com- 
posed of  thin  layers  deposited  over  each  other  parallel  to  the  original  face  of  the  crys- 
tal, it  can  easily  be  split  by  a small  blow  in  the  dit  ection  of  these  laminse.  This  pro- 
perty may  be  exemplified  by  the  following  story.  The  London  jeweller  intrusted  with 
the  re-cutting  of  the  Koh-i-noor  was  displaying  his  finished  work  to  a wealthy  patron, 
who  accidentally  let  the  slippery  and  weighty  gem  slip  through  his  fingers  and  fall  on 
the  ground.  The  jeweller  was  on  the  point  of  fainting  with  alarm;  and,  on  recovering 
himself,  reduced  the  other  to  the  same  state  by  informing  him,  that,  had  the  stone 
struck  the  fioor  at  a particular  angle,  it  would  have  infallibly  split  in  two,  and  been 
irreparably  ruined. 

“ A few  particulars  about  this  famous  diamond  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.  Ta- 
vernier saw  it  two  centuries  ago  in  the  treasury  of  the  Great  Mogul,  not  many  years 
after  its  discovery.  Its  weight  in  the  rough,  of  above  800  carats  (according  to  report), 
had  been  reduced  to  284  by  the  bungling  Italian  lapidary  who  had  brought  it  to  the 
ugly  and  unskilful  form  in  which  it  appeared  when  brought  to  this  country.  This  was 
a rude  hemisphere  facetted  all  over,  apparently  intended  for  the  rose  shape.  The  re- 
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cutting  in  London  was  effected  by  the  means  of  a small  steam-engine,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  two  artists  brought  expressly  from  Holland,  where  alone  the  business  is 
kept  up.  This  operation  cost  8,000Z,,  and  has  brought  the  stone  to  the  form  of  a perfect 
brilliant,  with  a wonderful  augmentation  of  its  beauty  and  lustre,  though  with  a reduc- 
tion of  the  weight  to  180  carats.  Even  now,  it  remains  one  of  the  largest  diamonds 
in  Europe,-— -Halphen’s  Star  of  the  South  weighing  241  carats  j the  great  Russian,  193  ; 
the  Pitt,  or  Regent  of  Prance,  136 ; the’  Austrian,  a yellow  stone,  139 1 and  Hope’s 
blue  diamond,  the  most  beautiful,  though  least  valuable  of  all,  177.” — (pp.  67—69.) 

In  passages  like  the  foregoing,  Mr.  King’s  book  abounds.  He  has  an 
interesting  article  on  the  Gems  of  the  Apocalypse”  (p.  428) ; and  what 
he  offers  concerning  the  ‘‘High-priest’s  breast-plate,”  (p.  134),  though 
not  very  instructive,  is  at  least  suggestive.  All  this  kind  of  thing,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  readily  perceived,  is  not  in  the  highest  style.  The  remarks 
are  those  of  an  intelligent  man  who  has  made  gems  his  hobby  for  a few 
years,  and  has  amused  himself  by  collecting  whatever  came  to  hand  con- 
cerning them.  We  meet  with  no  traces  of  real  acquaintance  with  the 
subject.  Here  and  there  a stray  remark  is  appended  in  a note,  of  the 
right  stamp  : but  it  is  sewed  on,— -a  mere  purple  patch.  We  think  we 
can  even  recognize  the  learned  antiquarian  lips,  at  the  British  Museum, 
from  which  Mr.  King  obtained  the  following  remark:  — 

“This  guilloche  border  is  often  found  enclosing  the  types  upon  the  large  flat 
didracbms  of  certain  coins  of  Magna  Grjecia,  as  Metapontum,  and  Sybaris.  The  figure 
of  the  bull-headed  river  god,  the  Achelous,  on  the  former  coins,  and  the  long-horned 
ox,  upon  the  latter,  are  executed  in  a flat  stiff  manner,  but  highly  finished,  and  very 
similar  to  the  work  on  many  of  the  gems,  with  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  were 
coeval.  ...  As  the  city  of  Sybaris  was  utterly  destroyed  b.c.  510,  and  never  restored, 
all  the  extant  coins  must  have  been  issued  during  the  two  centuries  before  that  date, 
and  hence  we  can  form  a notion  as  to  the  actual  epoch  of  the  intagli  corresponding 
with  these  in  style  and  workmanship.” — (p.  195.) 

O si  sic  omnia  I — But  instead,  whenever  the  learned  Author  gets  on 
antiquarian  ground  he  trips,  and  shews  that  he  is  a stranger.  Thus  he 
thinks  he  has  seen  a Cornelian  intaglio  of  the  Good  Shepherd  standing 
between  two  tigers  1 This  however  we  should  excuse ; for  Christian 
antiquities  are  clearly  not  his  forte.  But  we  are  altogether  unable  to  ex- 
cuse the  tasteless  representations  of  ancient  gems  in  which  this  sumptuous 
volume  abounds ; and  which,  if  they  were  faithful  representations  of  the 
antique,  would  be  enough  to  make  the  whole  subject  ridiculous,  and  to 
bring  it  into  deserved  contempt.  Who  would,— -who  could  admire, — such 
unlovely  productions  as  are  to  be  found  at  pp.  16,  27,  37,  38,  96,  113,  &c., 
&c,  ? Mr.  King  seems  to  have  no  real  antiquarian  acquaintance  with 
antiquity.  He  never  speaks  of  real  Art  as  if  he  understood  it;  or  rather 
he  does  not  write  as  if  he  were  critically  acquainted  with  it  at  all. 

We  have  no  wish  to  bring  Religious  questions  into  such  discussions  as 
the  present ; but  we  hesitate  not  to  avow  that  we  are  offended  whenever 
the  Reverend  Author  of  these  pages  makes  a remark  which  brings  him  on 
Religious  ground.  We  conclude  our  notice  of  a volume  which  deserves 
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to  be  popular,  and  what  is  well  worthy  of  inspection,  notwithstanding  the 
slender  acquaintance  of  its  author  with  the  Scientific  part  of  the  subject 
on  which  it  treats, —with  a short  but  suggestive  extract : — 

“In  St.  John’s  vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  walls  of  the  City  are  built  out  of 
twelve  courses  of  precious  stones.  These  are  not  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  gems  in 
the  High  Priest’s  breastplate,  as  one  would  have  naturally  expected  from  so  truly 
Hebrew  a writer ; but  according  to  their  various  shades  of  colour.  . . . This  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  nicest  shades  of  colour  of  the  precious  stones  will  strike  the 
reader  with  the  greater  force  if  he  should  endeavour  to  arrange  from  memory,  and  by 
the  aid  of  his  own  casual  knowledge,  twelve  gems,  or  even  a smaller  number,  according 
to  their  respective  tints.  He  will  find  his  attempts  result  in  error,  unless  he  has  had 
a long  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  This  image  however  of  the  Holy 
City,  built  of  precious  stones,  is  not  original ; as  it  is  found  in  the  prayer  of  Tobias, 
(certainly  a much  older  composition  than  the  Apocalypse,  whatever  may  be  its  date.) 
In  our  version,  it  stands  thus Jerusalem  shall  be  built  of  emeralds,  sapphire,  and 
all  precious  stones;  her  walls,  and  towers,  and  battlements,  of  most  fine  gold.  . . . The 
streets  of  Jerusalem  shall  be  paved  with  carbuncle,  beryl,  and  stones  of  Ophir.’” — 
(pp.  428-9.) 

We  are  very  sorry  to  have  to  differ  so  completely  from  any  writer  as  we 
are  compelled,  on  this  occasion,  to  differ  from  Mr.  King.  For  first,  in  our 
copy  of  the  Kevelation  of  St.  John,  we  do  not  find  it  so  much  as  hinted  that 
“ the  walls  of  the  city  are  built  out  of  twelve  courses  of  precious  stones.” 
We  read  (in  Rev.  xxi.  19,)  that  the  foundations^^  were  thus  garnished; 
and  that  “ the  foundation  was  jasper &c,  &c.  &c.  For  this  truly  was 
Trjv  rov9  dej^eXlovs  eyoucraj/  rroXip,  (Heb.  xi.  10),—“  the  City  which  hath  the 
foundations  those  wellkhown  foundations  !”)-— for  which  Abraham 

“ looked.”- — ^And  next,  wh^  the  foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem  should 
be  “ arranged  in  the  order  of  the  gems  in  the  High  Priest’s  breastplate,” 
we  are  at  a loss  to  discover.  Still  less  do  we  see  what  the  “ truly  Hebrew” 
propensities  of  the  writer  have  to  do  with  the  subject. 

As  for  the  “ originoJitf'  of  the  Blessed  Evangelist  St.  John,  we  care 
not  to  vindicate  it.  Mr.  King  ought  to  know  that  a work  of  Inspiration  is 
not  to  be  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  human  performance.  The 
Holy  Ghost  it  is  who  originated  all  the  Inspired  Scriptures.  Mr.  King 
ought  further  at  least  to  have  read  his  Bible  with  sufficient  attention  to  he 
aware  that  the  following  far  more  apposite  words  are  to  be  found  in  the 
prophet  Isaiah  : — “ I will  lay  thy  stones  with  fair  colours,  and  lay  thy 
foundations  with  sapphires.  And  I will  make  thy  windows  of  agate,  and 
thy  gates  of  carbuncles,  and  all  thy  borders  of  pleasanlf  stones.”  (Is.  liv. 
11,  12.)  Now,  while  those  words  so  exactly  in  point  stand  in  the  pro- 
phetic Canon,  to  suppose  that  St.  John  had  recourse  to  a somewhat  diverse 
passage  in  an  Apocryphal  book,  is  as  utterly  unworthy  of  a man  of  educa- 
tion, as  it  is  thoroughly  discreditable  in  a divine.  Rut  let  us  hear  Mr. 
King  out : — 

“St.John  frequently  alludes  elsewhere  to  the  colours  of  gems  in  a very  technical 
manner.  ‘ He  that  sat  on  the  great  throne,’  was  like  the  jaspis,  and  the  sardins,  and 
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crowned  by  a rainbow  like  the  smaragdus : and  the  light  of  the  city  is  like  a very 
precious  stone,  a jaspis  crystallized;  that  is,  the  green  of  the  jasper,  brilliant  and 
transparent  as  crystal,  by  which  he  probably  means  to  express  the  true  emerald.  Such 
allusions,  such  exact  knowledge  of  points  only  to  be  acquired  by  persons  dealing  in 
such  articles,  or  otherwise  obliged  to  acquire  a technical  knowledge  of  them,  could  not 
have  been  found  in  a Galilean  fisherman ; unless  we  choose  to  cut  the  knot  with  the 
sword  of  verbal  Inspiration.  Here  then  may  be  another  argument  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  St,  John  Theologus  were  two  different  per- 
sons.”— (p.  430.) 

Is  it  credible  that  the  Fellow  of  a College,  in  Holy  Orders,  can  thus 
write  ? Is  “ the  sword  of  verbal  Inspiration,”  then  required,  wherever  we 
find  an  Apostle  displaying  a greater  degree  of  knowledge  than  he  can  be 
thought  to  have  naturally  enjoyed?  And  if  it  he  required,  is  it  to  be 
thought  so  monstrous  an  alternative,  that,  rather  than  resort  to  it,  we  must 
turn  one  man  into  two,— in  defiance  of  Eeason,  and  of  Testimony  ? . . . 
What  else  does  Mr.  King  say  but  this  : — that  if  the  evidence  that  St.  John 
enjoyed  a Divine  help  shall  be  altogether  overwhelming ; rather  than  admit 
that  he  was  Inspired,  he  is  prepared  to  resort  to  the  most  violent  hypo- 
thesis ? Mr.  King,  at  all  events,  is  willing  to  invent  an  hitherto  unheard-of 
individual ; to  father  upon  him  the  Book  of  Revelation  ; and  to  assume 
that  he  was  “ a dealer''  in  precious  stones  ; or  had  been  “ otherwise  obliged 
to  acquire  a technical  knowledge  of  them — rather  than  accept  the  belief 
of  the  Church  universal  that  “ St.  John  the  Divine,’^  who  wrote  the  Apo- 
calypse, was  also  the  inspired  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  • and  conceive  it 
possible  that  he  was  Divinely  guided  as  to  the  precise  order  in  which  he 
should  enumerate  the  twelve  stones  which  make  the  foundations  of  the 
Heavenly  Jerusalem ! 

We  could  wish  however  that  Mr.  King  would  have  kept  to  his  proper- 
subject,  and  not  gone  out  of  his  way  to  assail  Inspiration.  So  long  as  he 
keeps  to  the  history  and  nature  of  gems,  he  writes  interestingly  and  well  ; 
and  we  have  to  thank  him  for  a readable  and  beautiful  book  on  one  of  the 
most  attractive,  but  at  the  same  time  most  neglected  departments  of  the 
Fine  Arts. 


THE  HANDBOOK  OF  ROMAN  NUMISMATICS  ^ 

No  branch  of  archaeology  is  more  important  than  the  study  of  ancient 
coins;  it  affords  a wide  scope  to  the  historian,  from  the  vast  amount 
of  valuable  facts  presented  in  the  curt  but  significant  legends  abounding 
in  an  almost  endless  variety  upon  the  enormous  number  of  Greek  and 
Roman  coins  which  have  come  down  to  us  uninjured  by  the  wear  and  tear 
of  ages.  Numismatics,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  science  of  an  anti- 
quarian character,  is  encouraging  to  its  advocates  in  being  free  from  those 

* “The  Handbook  of  Eoman  Numismatics.  By  Fred.  W.  Madden.”  (London: 
J.  Russell  Smith.) 
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doubts  and  uncertainties  which  usually  perplex  and  dishearten  the  labourers 
in  the  wilder  fields  of  primeval  archaeology.  It  has  a literature  of  its  own, 
sure  and  intelligible,  unblemished  by  ignorant  transcribers  and  knavish 
interpolators.  Unlike  inscriptions  upon  stone,  the  legends  of  coins  are 
seldom  so  injured  by  time  as  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  being  read  and 
understood ; and  their  wonderful  applicability  to  historical  purposes  places 
these  metallic  gems  infinitely  above  the  more  costly  intaglios  and  cameos 
which,  in  comparison,  sink  into  the  ranks  of  those  elegant  collections 
which  the  luxurious  wealthy  get  together  without  the  necessity  of  much 
study  or  knowledge  of  any  kind.  Collecting  and  understanding  ancient 
coins  require  a far  higher  cultivation  of  intellect  than  is  needed  in  most 
departments  of  archaeology ; and  it  may  be  a matter  of  question  whether 
the  education  and  classical  acquirements  demanded  of  the  numismatist  are 
not  the  real  cause  of  the  neglect  with  which  the  science  has  been  treated. 
We  see  no  archaeological  societies  meddling  much  with  numismatics;  and 
so  little  encouragement,  in  recent  times,  was  given  to  this  department  of 
antiquities  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  that  the  Uellows 
eminent  in  numismatics  were  compelled  to  form  a new  society,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  the  more  ardent  inquirers  in  other  fields,  which  the  earlier 
volumes  of  the  ArcTiceologia  prove  the  parent  society  considered  itself  capable 
of  investigating.  The  Numismatic  Society  thus  forced  to  be  formed,  has 
shewn  how  much  it  could  achieve,  and,  consequently,  how  much  the  parent 
body  left  undone.  About  twenty  volumes  have  been  printed  by,  or  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society ; and  some  of  its  leading  members  have  pub- 
lished works  of  standard  utility,  such  as  the  well-known  “Catalogue”  and 
“lUanual”  of  Mr.  Akerman;  and  now  Mr.  Madden’s  “ Handbook.” 

At  first  view  it  would  seem  that  the  limits  of  a science  based  upon  the 
works  of  man’s  hands  must  be  necessarily  restricted  and  defined ; but  it  is 
not  so  with  numismatics  : as  in  the  province  of  natural  history,  new  varieties 
or  new  species  are  continually  being  discovered  ; and  these  discoveries  often 
render  very  common  what  previously  may  have  been  of  the  highest  rarity. 
Mr.  Madden’s  work  has  for  its  main  object  keeping  pace  with  the  progress 
of  the  science,  and  helping  the  practised  collector,  as  well  as  the  tyro,  cor- 
rectly to  classify  and  to  understand  at  a glance  the  comparative  rarity  (and 
consequently  to  form  some  notion  of  the  pecuniary  value)  of  the  entire  series 
of  Roman  coins  down  to  the  reign  of  Theodosius.  Such  a work  demands 
a considerable  amount  of  investigation  among  modern  as  well  as  ancient 
authorities ; and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  that  the  author  has  well  studied  his 
subject,  and  has  treated  it  with  care  and  discrimination.  He  has  intro- 
duced several  criticisms  on  obscure  and  disputed  legends  and  their  inter- 
pretations, which  evince  study  and  sound  judgment ; and  will,  no  doubt, 
secure  the  “ Handbook  ” a place  upon  the  shelf  of  every  coin  collector  and 
numismatist.  The  plates  of  rare  and  interesting  coins  are  alone  worth  the 
money  at  which  the  volume  is  offered. 
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Mb,.  UnBAisr, — I enclose  you  the  copy  of  a memorial  written  in  1595 
from  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  and  certain  others,  Justices  of  Pembroke- 
shire, to  Lord  Burghleigh,  upon  the  then  state  of  Milford  Haven.  The 
insertion  of  it  in  your  Magazine  at  the  present  moment  will  not  be  con- 
sidered inapplicable. 

Milford,  in  former  times,  was  viewed  by  the  English  nation  as  a spot  of 
more  vital  importance  to  the  country  than  it  appears  to  be  at  present ; 
although  great  efforts  are  at  the  immediate  moment  making  to  increase  the 
strength  of  its  harbour. 

It  stands  connected  in  the  middle  ages,  in  several  instances,  with  the 
events  of  English  history. 

King  Richard  the  Second  embarked  at  Milford  Haven  when  entering 
upon  his  last  expedition  to  Ireland.  A French  force  of  12,000  men 
landed  there  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  to  some  extent  pro- 
tracted the  campaign  against  Owen  Glendowr;  and  Henry  the  Seventh 
came  to  Milford  Haven  before  he  concentrated  his  force  against  Richard 
the  Third. 

Among  the  Burghleigh  Papers  printed  by  Murdin  is  a letter  from  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  dated  February  11,  1592,  written  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
by  Her  Majesty’s  command,  containing  his  opinion  on  the  expediency  and 
practicability  of  fortifying  the  harbour.  The  Queen’s  engineers,  however, 
j it  should  seem  from  the  ensuing  memorial,  were  not  employed  in  conse- 
I quence  of  the  Earl’s  letter.  The  prospect  of  an  intended  invasion  from 
; the  Spaniards  evidently  gave  rise  to  the  memorial  here  produced  to  your 
! readers.  H.  E. 


Anthony  Rudd,  Bishop  of  St.  Bavid'^s,  and  the  Justices  of  Pembrokeshire,  to  Lord 

Burghleigh  upon  the  then  state  of  Milford  Haven  and  the  probable  consequences. 

[MS.  Lansd.  79,  art.  8.] 

Right  honorable  and  our  singular  good  Lord,  the  bounden  duty  we  owe  to  Her 
Ma‘'%  the  conscience  we  have  for  safegarde  of  the  whole  Realme,  and  the  care  that 
in  nature  and  reason  wee  carry  of  this  our  Countrie,  have  emboldened  us  to  offer 
this  Discourse  unto  your  honour  concerninge  the  safetie  of  them  and  us  all. 

It  becometh  us  not  to  feare,  nor  do  we  doubt  of  the  wise  and  grave  considera- 
c’on  that  your  Lordship  and  the  rest  of  the  LL.  of  Her  Ma**  moste  honorable 
Privy  Counsail  have  had  and  still  have,  for  preservation  of  Her  Ma‘'®  and  the 
Realme,  but  yett  fearing  your  wantt  of  due  informac’on  touching  the  estate  of 
Mylforde  Haven  and  the  parts  adjoyninge.  It  male  please  you  to  understande 
that  the  Haven  it  selff  being  neither  barred  to  hynder  entrie,  nor  to  be  embayed 
by  any  windes  to  lett  yssuinge  furth,  is  a sufiicientt  harborough  for  an  infynite 
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nomber  of  Shipps  ; which  haven  being  once  gotten  by  the  Enemye  may  drawe  on 
such  fortification  as  Pembroke  Towne  and  Castle  (standing  upon  a mayne  Rock, 
and  uppon  a Creeke  of  the  Haven),  and  the  Towne  and  Castle  of  Tynby,  with 
other  places  nere  unto  them,  as  infinite  nombers  of  men  an-d  great  ex^ence  of 
treasure  will  hardelie  in  a long  tyme  remove  the  enemy ; during  which  tyme  Her 

c 

]\Ia‘^®  shall  loose  a fertyle  countrey  w*^^  yeldes  Her  Ma^'®  xii/f.  by  yere,  and  more  in 
revenue  paide  to  Her  Ma‘®  Heceever,  besides  all  other  receiptts  both  temperall  and 
Ecclesiasticall,  as  Tenths  and  subsidies,  &c. 

Also  it  is  to  be  remembred  that  the  Soyle  nere  the  saide  Haven  yeldeth  come 
in  such  abundance  as  wolde  suffice  to  maynteine  a greate  Army,  and  the  seacoasts 
nere  aboute  it  yelde  greate  plenty  of  fishe.  The  haven  also  standeth  very  comodi- 
ouslye  to  receave  victualls  from  Prance,  Brytania,  or  Spayne,  all  which  thinges 
maie  be  an  occasion  to  move  the  Enemye  to  affect  that  place  before  others. 

And  also  there  are  in  Pembrockshire  xviij.  Castles, fof  which  though  there  be 
but  two  or  three  in  reparac’on,  yet  are  the  rest  places  of  greate  strength  and  easily 
to  be  fortyfied  by  the  Enemye ; some  of  which  are  so  seated  naturally  for  strength 
as  they  seem  ympregnable.  Also  there  are  in  that  Shire  to  be  seene  in  sondry 
parts  thereof  dyverse  Sconces  or  forts  of  Earth,  raysed  in  greate  height  greate 

XX 

rampiers  and  dytches,  to  the  nomber  of  vj.  or  vij,  w®*^  in  tymes  past  have  ben  places 
of  strength  in  tyme  of  warrs.  All  w®^  Castles  and  Portes  woulde  yelde  greate 
advantage  to  the  Enemyes  to  strengthen  themselves,  in  such  sorte  that  it  woulde 
be  an  infynite  chardg  to  remove  them  from  thence. 

Agayne,  the  same  is  scituate  within  vij.  howres  say  ling  of  Waterforde  & Wex- 
ford in  Ireland.  So  as  yf  the  Enemye  have  an  intenc’on  to  invade  Ireland  (as  by 
reporte  wee  have  harde  he  hath)  his  harborough  in  this  haven  maie  serve  hym  to 
greate  purpose. 

Purthermore,  being  Lorde  (as  it  were)  of  thease  Seas  by  possessing  this  Haven 
what  spoile  he  maie  make  along  Seaverne  on  both  sides  even  to  Bristoll,  may  be 
easelie  conjectured.  And  if  he  (w®^  God  forbidd)  shoulde  enjoye  Brytanie  withall, 
our  Englislie  m archants  can  have  no  trade,  w®^  will  decrease  Her  Highnes  customes 
and  decay  the  Navy. 

If  it  be  thought  that  he  maie  be  kept  from  landinge,  nejther  the  force  of  men 
nor  furniture  here  will  serve  the  turne,  considering  here  be  manie  places  where  he 
maie  easelie  lande.  And  he  maie  com’  uppon  us  within  halfif  a daies  saylinge,  (we 
having  no  Shipps  at  sea  to  discry  hym  sooner).  And  how  then  our  small  forces 
maie  be  in  a readynes  to  wythstande  hym  wee  refer  to  your  Honor’s  judgment. 

And  if  it  be  thought  that  Her  Navy  Boyall  be  able  to  conquer  them  being 
once  in  tliis  haven  (and  that  by  them  fortifyed),  y‘  woold  be  founde  very  harde,  by 
reason  that  uppon  everie  little  stormc  (for  want  of  the  harborough  or  baye  to 
abyde  in)  they  shall  be  in  great  danger  of  wrack,  and  no  lande  forces  are  able  to 
expell  them,  whereupon  we  humblie  praie  your  to  consider  whether  it  be  not 
expedientt  for  the  withstanding  of  the  Enemy  that  he  obtayne  not  this  Har- 
borough, to  have  a convenyentt  nomber  of  Shipps  of  warr  and  fortifications  to 
defende  the  same,  which  preparac’on,  if  the  Enemy  might  perceave.  Wee  beleve 
verelie  it  woulde  alter  his  mynde  from  adventuring  his  Navy  uppon  this  Coaste. 

And  whereas  of  late  Pawle  Ivye  was  sentt  hether  to  survey  the  Haven,  and 
to  consider  of  fitt  places  for  fortification,  what  Beporte  he  hath  made  of  his  Opy- 
nion  wee  knowe  not,  but  sure  wee  are  that  his  abode  aboute  that  service  was  verie 
short,  and  his  Survey  verie  speedelie  dispatched.  So  that  because  none  of  us  were 
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privye  to  his  ententte  or  concejte,  Wee  do  yett  retayne  some  hope  that  if  some 
other  man  of  experience  were  sentt  downe  hither  to  consider  of  all  the  saide  Cir- 
cumstances, some  such  reporte  would  happelie  be  made  vnto  your  Honor  and  the 
rest,  as  some  better  event  might  ensue  for  the  safetie  of  this  poore  Countrie,  and 
the  whole  Realme,  than  as  yett,  for  ought  we  knowe  hath  byn  determyned  uppon, 
especiallie  yf  the  partie  shall  have  instrucc’ons  to  viewe  the  towne  and  Castle  of 
Tynby,  being  a place  w‘*  male  be  easelie  made  of  exeeedinge  strength,  and  was  not 
seene  by  M“'  Ivye  neerer  than  twoe  myles  distaunce,  for  ought  that  we  can  learne. 

Thus  havinge  wee  hope  discharged  the  duties  of  true  and  faitlifull  subjects,  wee 
humblie  remytt  yo’'  good  Lordship  and  all  your  grave  counsayles  to  the  blessed  pro- 
tection and  direction  of  Almighty  God.  Ffrom  Carmerthen  the  eighth  of  Novem- 
ber 1595. 

Yo’"  Lp®  humble  at  Com*aundmh 

Anth.  Meneven. 

J.  WoG-DN. 

George  Owen. 

Am.  Meysick. 

Alban E Stepneth. 

To  the  right  honorable  o’"  very 
good  Lord  the  Lo.  Burgh- 

leigh,  Lo.  Highe  Treasurer  ? •> 

of  Englande. 


Antiquarian  Discoveries  at  St.  Martin’s,  Leicester.  An  important  dis- 
covery has  very  recently  been  made,  in  the  course  of  the  works  now  being  carried 
on  at  this  spot.  The  workmen  employed  in  excavating  the  earth  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Church,  discovered  on  the  site  of  the  transeptal  portion  of  the  structure 
a stone  wall  running  a few  feet  below  and  in  a line  with  the  palisading.  On  the 
top  of  the  wall  were  still  standing  the  bases  of  two  massive  Doric  columns,  a foot 
and  a-half  each  in  diameter.  At  right  angles  with  this  wall,  in  the  unexcavated 
portion  of  the  earth,  was  seen  a line  or  streak  of  mortar  and  broken  floor-tiles— 
the  remains  of  a pavement— indicating  that  the  interior  of  the  original  edifice  was 
on  the  site  of  the  present  interior  of  St.  Martin’s  Church.  The  earth  contains 
many  fragments  of  Roman  pottery,  such  as  the  necks  of  bottles  of  white  ware, 
with  portions  of  flange  tiles  ; and  the  traces  of  Roman  remains  generally  are  un- 
equivocal and  abundant.  The  flange  tiles  corroborate  the  fact,  which  the  traces  of 
the  pavement  indicate,  of  the  interior  of  the  Roman  edifice  having  been  where  the 
present  interior  is  ; for  such  tiles  were  used  for  roofing,  and  they  probably  have 
remained  where  they  fell  on  the  destruction  of  the  building  which  they  once  covered. 
The  two  fragments  of  columns,  standing  on  a strong  stone  wall,  and  the  discovery 
of  bones  on  all  sides  within  the  interior,  point  to  the  existence  of  a temple  on  the 
spot  where  now  stands  a Christian  church.  The  two  bases  of  columns  evidently- 
formed  portions  of  a colonnade  ; and  from  their  size  and  the  space  intervening  be- 
tween them,  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  a long  colonnade.  In  all  proba- 
bility this  was  continued  round  three  sides  of  the  building,  and  the  area  of  the  in- 
terior would  thus  be  as  spacious,  or  more  so,  than  that  of  any  public  building  now 
standing  in  Leicester ; thus  giving  the  idea  of  a stately  and  extensive  edifice  hav- 
ing sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  years  ago  occupied  the  site  of  St.  Martin’s 
Church. 
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[ Correspondents  are  requested  to  append  their  Addresses,  not,  unless  agreeable,  for 
publication,  but  in  order  that  a copy  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  containing 
their  Communications  may  be  forwarded  to  Mem.] 

SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQFAEIES  OF  LONDOII. 

May  16.  Eakl  Stanhope,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  ballot  was  taken  for  John  Edward  Lee,  Esq.,  who  was  declared  to 
be  duly  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Society. 

The  Eael  of  Cawdoe  exhibited,  through  the  Director,  three  bone 
implements  recently  discovered  at  Inchnacavrack,  near  the  castle  of 
Cawdor. 

The  Dean  and  Canons  of  Westminstee  exhibited  the  famous  Service- 
books  of  Nicholas  Litlington,  Abbot  of  Westminster  temp.  Rich.  II.,  in 
two  large  folio  volumes.  W.  H.  Hart,  F.S.A.,  communicated  some  re- 
marks on  these  volumes,  calling  special  attention  to  the  curious  details  on 
the  rites  to  be  observed  at  a coronation  of  a king.  The  Dean  and  Canons 
also  exhibited  a very  interesting  helmet,  shield,  and  saddle  from  the  tomb  of 
Henry  the  Fifth,  at  Westminster  Abbey.  That  these  were  not  merely  the 
furniture  of  a pageant  would  seem  to  be  implied  by  the  fact  of  the  helmet 
having  on  the  left  side  an  extra  thickness  of  plate,  as  if  to  resist  with 
greater  effect  the  blows  which  would  fall  most  heavily  on  that  side.  This 
precaution  would  scarcely  have  been  taken  if  the  helmet  had  been  intended 
to  adorn  the  dead  in  a funeral,  rather  than  to  defend  the  living  in  a tilt. 
The  lining  of  the  shield  and  the  fittings  of  the  saddle  presented  some 
very  curious  details,  to  which  the  Director  called  attention.  A resolution 
was  moved  by  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Frederic  Ouvry,  Esq., 
Treasurer,  and  carried  unanimously,  instructing  the  Secretary  to  convey  to 
the  Dean  and  Canons  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  for  the  very  valuable 
exhibition  made  that  evening  to  the  Society,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
express  a hope,  first,  that  permission  might  be  granted  to  the  Society  to 
publish  such  portions,  if  any,  of  the  Litlington  Service-book  as  might  on 
further  examination  be  deemed  expedient,  or  at  any  rate  to  give  an  account 
of  them  in  the  pages  of  the  Archceologia ; and,  secondly,  that  the  helmet, 
&c.,  might  be  preserved  from  further  decay  by  being  placed  under  a 
glass  case. 

John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.S.  A.,  communicated  “ An  Account  of  some  further 
discoveries  of  Flint  Implements  in  the  Drift,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
England.”  This  paper  was  listened  to  by  a large  audience  with  all  the 
attention  which  the  subject  and  the  author  were  both  of  them  calculated  to 
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inspire ; the  subject — because  the  question  of  flint  implements  in  the  drift 
is  so  bound  up  with  the  early  history,  the  very  cradle  of  our  race,  that 
every  one  is  anxious  to  peer  as  far  as  may  be  into  that  terra  incognita  about 
which  revelation  has  left  us  all  but  ignorant,  and  science  has  not  yet  made 
us  wise  ; the  author — because  Mr.  Evans  is,  in  this  country,  the  man  of  all 
others  who  has  a right  to  be  heard  upon  this  matter,  except  in  those 
quarters  where  a careful  amassing  of  facts  and  a dispassionate  deduction 
of  conclusions  are  looked  upon  with  less  favour  than  pretty  theories  and 
crude  speculations  built  on  sand.  The  paper  will,  we  presume,  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Archceologia.  Mr.  Evans  invited,  meanwhile,  the  attention  of 
antiquaries  to  the  quarter  where  a search  for  these  flint  implements  were 
most  likely  to  be  found,  viz.  the  post-glacial  drifts,  and  more  particularly 
the  fresh- water  pleistocene  drift,  containing  elephant  remains,  which  occur 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  England.  The  object  may  be  worth  bearing  in  mind 
during  the  autumnal  touring  of  our  archaeologists.  We  ought  to  have 
stated  that  the  paper  was  illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of  a very  large 
number  of  flint  implements. 


May  30.  Octavius  Moegak,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 

Alaist  Swatmah,  Esq.,  exhibited,  through  J.  J.  Howard,  Esq.,  E.S.A., 
a gold  coin  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  with  the  double-headed  eagle. 

Majoe  William  Coopee  Coopee,  E.S.A.,  presented  a ring  found  with 
a skeleton  at  Toddington,  Bedfordshire. 

Mr.  Ieelakd,  by  permission  of  Mrs.  Newcomen,  exhibited  a very 
interesting  pectoral  crucifix  of  jet,  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  w^as  found 
in  1855  at  Kirkleatham-hall,  Cleveland,  Yorkshire. 

John  Beent,  Esq.,  E.S.A.,  exhibited  three  Samian- ware  pans,  with 
remarks,  the  object  of  which  was  to  combat  the  prevalent  idea  that  none 
of  this  ware  was  ever  manufactured  by  the  Homans  in  their  British 
potteries. 

W.  Hepwoeth  Dixok,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  a paper  On  Lord  Bacon’s 
Confession.”  We  give  a brief  abstract  of  the  facts  and  arguments  - 

Mr.  Dixon  observed  that  though  the  question  whether  Francis  Bacon,  when  he 
held  the  Great  Seals,  was  a pure  judge,  is  one  that  in  some  degree  affects  the  whole 
body  of  our  practical  morality,  it  is  right  to  discuss  it  apart  from  the  moral  in- 
fluences of  sympathy  and  sentiment,  and  to  try  it  by  the  severest  critical  and  legal 
tests.  If  Bacon  were  a rogue,  so  much  the  worse  for  us,  who  trace  directly  back 
to  him  so  large  a share  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  life.  But  we  must  not  snatch 
a judgment  on  an  unfair  statement  of  the  case.  We  ought  to  try  and  find  out,  not 
what  we  may  wish  our  teacher  had  been,  but  what  he  was.  But  let  us  not,  because 
he  is  our  benefactor,  deal  with  him  arbitrarily  and  illegally.  Let  him  have  justice. 
Any  person  accused  in  a court  of  law  is  assumed  to  be  innocent  until  his  guilt  is 
proved.  In  weighing  the  proofs  of  guilt,  a magistrat  e is  bound  to  allow  the  accused 
the  full  advantages  of  his  own  good  character,  and  of  the  bad  character  of  his 
accusers.  So  let  it  be  with  Bacon.  Above  all,  let  us  give  him  the  full  benefit  of 
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any  reasonable  doubts  which  may  arise  as  to  the  scope  and  meaning  of  his  own  ad- 
missions against  himself.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  among  the  many  circum- 
stances which  render  the  case  of  Lord  Bacon  memorable,  is  the  circumstance,  too 
often  ignored,  that  the  sole  witness  against  Bacon  whom  any  judge  would  be  free 
to  hear  in  his  court,  is  Bacon  himself.  People  talk  of  his  trial,  and  of  his  judicial 
condemnation.  But  a mere  reference  to  the  journals  of  Parliament,  or  to  the  com- 
pendious extracts  in  the  State  Trials,  will  shew  that  he  was  never  tried  at  all.  There 
was  an  inquiry,  but  not  a trial.  No  court  was  ever  constituted,  nor  was  any  legal 
indictment  ever  drawn.  The  difference  between  such  an  inquiry  as  took  place,  and 
a proper  trial  under  the  king’s  commission,  is  immense.  The  inquiry  was  not  public. 
The  witnesses  were  not  sworn  to  speak  the  truth.  Their  statements  were  all  ex 
parte.  There  was  no  cross-examination,  no  sifting  of  evidence,  or  inquiry  into  the 
characters  of  the  deposing  witnesses.  The  accused  was  not  present,  either  in  person 
or  by  his  counsel.  Not  a single  fact  in  the  accusation  against  the  Chancellor  was 
legally  proved.  The  vote  of  the  House  of  Peers  was,  in  fact,  given  on  Bacon’s 
letter  of  submission  and  confession,  and  on  that  alone.  That  this  vote  was  given, 
not  as  a judicial  and  extraordinary,  but  as  a political  and  ordinary  sentence  of  that 
House,  is  obvious  from  the  very  forms  observed,  which  were  those  in  daily  use, 
whenever  the  House  sat  in  committee.  Thus  it  happens,  that  of  the  several  facts 
alleged  against  Bacon  by  his  enemies,  not  one  underwent  the  usual  legal  tests — 
publicity,  deposition  on  oath,  and  cross-examination — so  as  to  make  it  admissible 
as  evidence  in  any  court.  The  whole  case,  consequently,  turns  upon  the  submission 
and  confession.  The  House  of  Lords  voted  on  it.  The  modern  enemies  of  Bacon 
rest  their  case  upon  it.  Prom  Bacon’s  own  confession,  these  critics  say,  there  can 
be  no  appeal.  That  this  assertion  of  Lord  Bacon’s  enemies  is  wrong  in  its  history 
and  false  in  its  law  is  capable  of  the  clearest  proof.  The  story  of  the  Chancellor’s 
life  from  1621  to  1625  is  the  story  of  an  appeal  from  the  reading  which  these 
enemies  are  pleased  to  put  on  his  submission  and  confession — an  appeal  made  by 
himself  and  by  his  contemporaries,  as  his  many  letters  to  the  King,  and  four  or  five 
solemn  acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  suffice  to  shew — an  appeal  which  had,  moreover, 
a perfect  success.  The  appeal  then  made  broke  down  the  sentence  point  by  point, 
until  nothing  of  it  remained.  On  the  3rd  of  May,  1621,  the  House  of  Lords  passed 
the  following  judgment  and  resolution : — “ (1)  That  the  Lord  Viscount  St.  Albans, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  shah,  undergo  fine  and  ransom  of  40,000?. ; (2)  that 
he  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the  King’s  pleasure ; (3)  that  he  shall 
for  ever  be  incapable  of  any  office,  place  or  employment  in  the  State  or  Common- 
wealth ; (4)  that  he  shall  never  sit  in  Parliament  nor  come  within  the  verge  of  the 
Court.  This  is  the  judgment  and  resolution  of  this  high  court.”  Now,  every 
clause  in  this  resolution  was  appealed  against,  notwithstanding  Bacon’s  submission 
and  confession,  and  every  clause  in  it  was  subsequently  set  aside.  No  fact  in  his- 
tory is  more  certain  than  that  the  Privy  Council  treated  this  “resolution”  of  the 
Peers  as  a purely  nominal  sentence.  No  part  of  it  was  really  enforced.  Bacon 
was  released  from  the  Tower  after  a few  days  of  imprisonment.  Not  a penny  of 
the  40,000/.  was  exacted  from  him.  He  was  not  prevented  from  coming  within 
the  verge  of  the  Court,  for  he  was  again  received  by  the  King,  and  he  again  took 
up  his  old  lodgings  in  Gray’s  Inn-square.  That  he  was  not  considered  as  incapable 
of  holding  any  office  or  employment  in  the  commonwealth  is  proved  by  the  zeal 
with  which  Secretary  Conway  laboured  to  procure  for  him  the  place  of  Provost 
of  Eton,  and  by  King  James’s  own  inclination  to  bestow  tliis  place  upon  him. 
Eiiudly,  the  clause  declaring  that  he  should  never  again  sit  m Parliament  was  re- 
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yoked,  and  the  customary  writ  recalled  him  to  the  first  parliament  called  by  King 
Cliarles.  These  mcontestable  historical  facts  establish  an  appeal,  a perfectly  suc- 
cessful appeal,  against  the  “judgment  and  resolution”  passed  by  the  Peers  on 
Lord  Bacon’s  confession.  So  far  history  is  clear.  In  whatever  sense  Bacon  used 
the  words  of  his  submission  and  confession,  the  commonwealth  took  no  permanent 
note  of  them.  They  passed  away  as  a mere  formal  plea;  as  ah  initio  null  and  void. 
That  the  words  at  the  head  of  the  submission  and  confession  were,  in  fact,  used 
hypothetically  and  formally  by  Bacon,  and  not  otherwise,  and  that  they  were  so 
received  and  understood  by  his  contemporaries,  was  next  established  by  Mr.  Dixon 
in  a series  of  historical  investigations.  He  shewed  that  this  fact  resulted  from 
a comparison  of  Bacon’s  own  declaration,  and  from  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Crown  and  by  society.  It  was  especially  important  to  notice  how  completely  the 
sense  of  his  plea  of  guilty  was  limited  by  Bacon’s  own  statements.  In  his  famous 
letter  to  the  Lords,  read  on  the  30th  of  April,  Bacon  wrote,  in  the  form  of  a general 
plea  of  guilty : — “ Upon  advised  consideration  of  the  charge,  descending  into  my 
own  conscience  and  calling  my  memory  to  account  so  far  as  I am  able,  I do  plainly 
and  ingenuously  confess  that  I am  guilty  of  corruption,  and  do  renounce  all 
defence.” 

If  these  words  stood  alone ; if  the  facts  out  of  which  they  grew  were  lost  to  us ; 
if  the  writer  were  not  known  to  have  used  other  words,  not  once,  but  many  times, 
which  control  and  explain  them,  they  would  weigh  heavily  agamst  the  man  who 
used  them.  But  Bacon  wrote  : — “ Por  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewith  I am 
charged,  when  the  Book  of  Hearts  shall  be  opened,  I hope  I shall  not  be  found  to 
have  the  troubled  fountain  of  a corrupt  heart  in  a depraved  habit  of  taking  rewards 
to  pervert  justice.”  Again  he  wrote,  from  a sick  bed,  in  what  appeared  to  his  phy- 
sicians as  the  very  extremity  of  his  life ; — “ I take  myself  to  be  as  innocent  as  any 
babe  born  on  Saint  Innocents’  Day  in  my  heart,”  And  again  There  be  three 
degrees  or  cases,  as  I conceive,  of  gifts  or  rewards  given  to  a judge.  The  first  is— 
of  bargain,  contract  or  promise  of  reward  ^pendente  lite  ; and  of  tliis  my  heart  tells 
me  that  I am  innocent ; that  I had  no  reward  in  my  eye  or  thought  when  I pro- 
nounced any  sentence  or  order.”  And  once  again : — “ I thank  God  I have  clean 
hands  and  a clean  heart.”  Here  we  have,  word  for  word.  Protestation  against  Ad- 
mission. The  assertion  of  purity  was  made  at  the  same  time,  and  to  the  same 
person,  as  the  confession  of  corruption.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  two  were 
reconcilable  in  Bacon’s  mind ; that  the  fault  which  he  admitted  was  not  absolutely 
incompatible  with  the  virtue  which  he  claimed. 

Mr.  Dixon  entered  with  great  minuteness  into  the  history  of  the  charge  against 
Bacon — shewing  how  it  arose  in  the  enmity  of  Coke  and  the  ambition  of  Williams  ; 
how  it  grew  in  the  anger  of  Lady  Buckingham  and  the  greed  of  Crawfield ; how 
it  took  shape  in  the  hands  of  the  forger  Churchill ; and  how  it  succeeded  in  the 
hands  of  Ley  and  Buckingham.  He  shewed  by  an  examination  of  each  point  in 
the  charge — an  examination  based  on  new  and  very  curious  discoveries~that 
Bacon  was  not  actually,  but  only  officially  and  hypothetically,  to  blame  for  the 
abuses  which  existed  in  his  court.  He  explained  the  reasons  which  induced 
Bacon  to  make  the  technical  plea  of  guilty.  When  the  Lords  resolved  themselves 
into  committee,  the  very  first  struggle  between  the  partizans  of  Lady  Buckingham 
and  the  few  independent  peers  shewed  their  resolution  to  have  their  way  either 
through  the  law  or  against  the  law.  The  rule  of  Parliament  was  for  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and,  of  course,  for  an  inferior  person  acting  in  his  place,  to  preside 
while  the  House  was  in  full  session ; but  to  move,  when  the  House  went  into 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI.  t 
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committee,  to  Ms  own  seat.  Ley,  not  being  a baron,  ongbt  to  have  dropped  from 
the  woolsack  to  a back  bench  while  the  Peers  considered  the  Chancellor’s  case,  as 
a mere  assistant  without  a voice.  But  the  usual  course  of  justice  did  not  serve  the 
purpose  of  Lady  Buckingham’s  friends.  An  active  confederate,  bound  to  their 
patroness  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  the  hopes  of  preferment,  must  fasliion  and 
control  these  momentous  investigations : therefore,  setting  at  naught  the  con- 
stitutional forms  of  Parhament,  they  proposed  that  Sir  James  Ley,  contrary  to  all 
precedents  in  the  like  circumstances,  should  return  to  the  chair  and  direct  the 
House  while  they  sat  in  committee  on  Bacon’s  case.  A few  brave  men  protested 
against  this  audacious  and  illegal  course ; but  a majority  of  servile  barons,  voting 
under  the  immediate  eyes  of  Buckingham  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  carried  the 
proposal,  and  Lady  Buckingham’s  creature  resumed  his  seat.  It  was  now  clear 
to  Bacon,  and  to  the  whole  world,  that  his  persecutors  commanded  a majority  of 
votes,  and  that  no  consideration  of  legality  or  decency  would  check  them  in  the 
use  of  their  power  until  they  had  torn  from  him  the  Seals.  Should  the  malady 
which  had  broken  his  health — and  perhaps  for  a time  unstrung  his  mind-spare 
his  life,  two  courses  were  before  him ; he  might  either  fling  deflance  at  his  enemies, 
brave  the  sentence  they  were  able  and  eager  to  pass,  and  die,  as  Egerton  died,  of 
a broken  heart ; or  he  might  yield  the  prize  for  which  he  was  pursued,  retire  from 
public  life,  and  reserve  his  remaining  years  for  the  completion  of  his  nobler  in- 
tellectual work.  His  own  inclinations  sided  with  the  counsels  pressed  upon  him 
by  his  Sovereign.  In  a private  interview  James  implored  Mm  to  abandon  aU 
defence,  to  submit  his  cause  to  the  Peers,  and  trust  his  safety  and  his  honour  to 
the  protection  of  the  Crown.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  reason  which  decided 
him  to  obey  the  King.  He  was  sick.  He  was  surrounded  by  foes.  His  fortune, 
liberty,  and  life,  lay  at  the  mercy  of  men  who  had  just  outraged  the  laws  of  Parlia- 
ment to  his  disadvantage.  Only  the  Kmg  could  save  him ; the  King  would  only 
save  him  on  condition  that  he  should  avoid  the  scandal  of  a great  criminal  trial. 
During  many  years  it  had  been  the  habit  of  the  Crown  in  political  cases  to  remit 
the  sentences  passed  on  techmcal  confessions  procured  or  imposed  by  itself.  If 
Bacon  would  submit,  the  King  undertook  that  his  submission  should  be  only 
a submission  in  name.  By  taking  on  himself  a little  temporary  blame,  he  might 
entertain  the  hope  of  doing  to  his  country  an  enormous  good.  The  corruptions 
of  Chancery  could  be  reached  in  no  other  way  than  through  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Every  great  reform  demands  a victim,  and  he  would  not  be  the  flrst  man  of 
Chancellor  life,  who,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a vast  moral  result,  had  consented  to 
take  upon  himself  the  burden  of  offences  which  were  not  his  own.  Thus,  in  place 
of  being  an  act  of  weakness  or  of  despair,  his  plea  was  an  act  of  the  highest 
patriotism  and  sacrifice.  It  is  necessary  to  see,  however,  to  what  extent  he 
pleaded  guilty  even  hypothetically.  The  “ general”  plea  must  be  taken  with  the 
particulars.”  Bacon,  in  fact,  admitted  the  receipt  of  the  several  fees  and 
presents : if  the  receipt  of  such  fees  and  presents  were  held  by  the  Peers  to  be 
proof  of  corruption,  he  was  guilty  of  corruptiop.  And  that  was  all.  He  nowhere 
admitted,  nowhere  allowed  his  judges  to  infer  that  he  had  ever  taken  a fee  or 
present  as  a bribe  to  pervert  justice.  The  personal  gains  which  the  tools  of  Lady 
Buckingham  sought  from  the  persecution  of  Lord  Bacon  secured,  the  pretence 
of  a cliarge  against  him  was  abandoned,  and  the  sentence  against  him  set  aside. 
Everybody  understood  liis  plea  of  Guilty  to  refer  to  his  “ second  degree” — guilty 
of  corruption,  in  allowing  fees  to  be  paid  into  his  court  at  irregular  times : an 
oflcnce  which  Einch  asserted  that  no  judge  on  the  bench  could  possibly  help. 
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Neither  the  Crown  nor  society  treated  him  as  a guilty  man.  A series  of  public 
acts,  in  which  the  King  and  Privy  Council  concurred,  attested  the  belief  in  his 
substantial  innocence.  By  separate  and  solemn  acts  he  was  freed  from  the 
Tower;  his  great  fine  was  remitted;  he  was  allowed  to  reside  in  London;  he 
was  summoned  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Society  reversed  his 
sentence  even  more  rapidly  than  the  Crown.  When  the  fight  was  over,  and  Lord 
St.  Albans  was  politically  a fallen  man,  no  contemporary  who  had  any  knowledge 
of  affairs  ever  dreamt  of  treating  him  as  a convicted  rogue.  The  wise  and  noble 
loved  him  and  courted  him  mofe  in  his  adversity  than  they  had  done  in  his  days 
of  grandeur.  No  one  presumed  that  he  had  lost  his  virtue  because  he  had  lost 
his  place.  The  ascetic  John  Selden  worshipped  him  as  the  first  of  men.  The 
more  genial  Ben  Jonson  expressed,  in  speaking  of  him  after  he  was  dead,  the 
opinion  of  all  good  scholars  and  all  honest  men.  “ My  conceit  of  his  person,”  said 
Ben,  “ was  never  increased  towards  him  by  his  place  or  honours ; but  I have  and 
do  reverence  him  for  the  greatness  that  was  only  proper  to  himself,  in  that  he 
seemed  to  me  ever  by  his  work  one  of  the  greatest  of  men  and  most  worthy  of 
admiration  that  hath  been  in  many  ages.  In  his  adversity  I ever  prayed  that  God 
would  give  him  strength,  for  greatness  he  could  not  want.  Neither  could  I con- 
dole in  a word  or  syllable  for  liim,  as  knowing  no  accident  could  do  harm  to 
virtue,  but  rather  help  to  make  it  manifest.”  That  the  King  and  the  Privy 
Council  judged  and  felt  as  the  scholar  and  the  poet  judged  and  felt,  was  shewn 
by  the  restoration  of  all  his  rights  and  dignities  so  far  as  these  were  com- 
patible with  the  safety  of  Lady  Buckingham’s  creatures,  and  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  by  her  lover  of  the  Seals.  That  such  was  also  the  reading  of 
these  transactions  by  the  most  eminent  of  foreign  ministers  and  travellers  we 
know.  The  French  Marquis  D’Efiiat,  the  Spanish  Conde  de  Gondomar,  ex- 
pressed for  him  in  his  fallen  fortunes  the  most  delicate  affection,  the  most 
exalted  veneration.  That  the  Judges  on  the  bench,  that  the  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parhament,  even  those  who,  at  Buckingham’s  bidding,  had  passed 
against  him  that  abominable  sentence,  concurred  with  the  most  eminent  of  their 
contemporaries,  native  and  alien,  in  treating  his  plea  as  hypothetical  and  formal, 
is  apparent  in  the  failure  of  every  attempt  made  to  induce  them  to  disturb  his 
judicial  decisions.  “Never  any  decree  made  by  him,”  says  Rushworth,  “was 
reversed  as  unjust.”  These  efforts  failed,  because  there  was  no  injustice  to 
I overthrow,  because  there  had  been  no  corruption  on  the  bench.  Thus,  it  would 
I appear  from  the  concurring  testimony  of  contemporary  facts,  contemporary  events, 
i and  contemporary  opinion,  that  Lord  Bacon  was  hypothetically,  not  actually, 
guilty  of  corruption.  By  this  inference  from  contemporary  facts,  events  and 
opinions,  his  Submission  is  reconcilable  with  his  Protest,  his  Protest  with  his 
Submission.  When  he  pleaded  guilty  before  the  House  of  Peers,  he  spoke 
officially  and  technically ; he  spoke  the  permanent  and  personal  truth  when  he 
said  to  the  world, I thank  God  I have  clean  hands  and  a clean  heart  I” 

June  6.  William  Tite,  Esq.,  M.P.,  V.-P,,  in  the  chair. 

The  Society  opened  this  evening  an  exhibition  of  very  choice  illuminated 
munuscripts.  R.  R.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  on  the  occasion 
some  remarks  on  the  history  of  the  art  of  Illumination. 

The  exhibition  comprising  but  few  specimens  of  the  very  earliest  MSS.,  Mr. 
Holmes  was  obliged  to  pass  over  that  part  of  his  subject  very  cursorily,  his  wish 
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being  to  call  special  attention  to  tbe  specimens  exhibited.  From  the  Byzantine, 
therefore,  he  passed  to  the  Irish  manuscripts,  to  which  is  due  the  origin  of  an  inde- 
pendent school,  remarkable  for  the  intricate  interlacing  of  the  ornamentation,  which 
Mr.  Holmes  believed  to  be  partly  due  to  the  prevalence  in  Ireland  of  very  beautiful 
metal-work.  An  Irish  manuscript  of  much  later  date  than  those  to  which  Mr. 
Holmes  referred,  but  exhibiting  the  same  style  of  ornamentation,  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Tite.  In  England  and  on  the  Continent  the  Irish  school  bore  fruit  in  the 
famous  “Durham  Book,”  and  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Carlovingian  period. 
This  influence  lasted  for  about  three  centuries^ — the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth — 
and  was  illustrated  in  a Book  of  Gospels  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Holford,  M.P. 
A new  school  arose  in  the  twelfth  century,  with  the  introduction  of  foliage,  exhi- 
biting in  its  arrangement  a peculiarly  architectural  character.  To  this  school  also 
Mr.  Holmes  gave  a duration  of  three  centuries.  A lectionary,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Tite,  illustrated  this  period.  The  thirteenth  and  two  following  centuries  were 
characterized  by  the  study  of  foliage  from  nature.  The  thirteenth  was  designated 
by  Mr.  Holmes  as  the  century  of  the  bud,  the  fourteenth  that  of  the  leaf,  and 
the  fifteenth  that  of  the  flower.  As  an  example  of  thirteenth-century  work, 
Mr.  Holmes  called  attention  to  an  Apocalypse  exhibited  by  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  of  the  fourteenth  century  specimens  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Euller  Bussell,  Mr.  Stephen  Bam,  Mr.  Holford,  Mr.  Boone,  Mr.  Buskin, 
and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope ; of  the  fifteenth  century  a beautiful  example  was  ex- 
hibited by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  believed  to  be  by  the  same  hand 
as  the  celebrated  Bedford  Missal ; also  three  specimens  from  Mr.  Tite’s  collection. 
These  manuscripts  were  believed  to  be  entirely  of  French  work.  The  change 
which  came  about  at  this  period  was  attributed  by  Mr.  Holmes  to  the  influence  of 
the  realistic  school  founded  by  the  Yan  Eycks  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. After  these  remarks  on  the  Irish,  French,  English,  and  German  schools, 
Mr.  Holmes  passed  to  the  consideration  of  that  of  Italy,  which  he  regarded  as  a 
totally  distinct  school,  the  innovations  made  upon  the  Byzantine  models  in  the 
more  western  nations  having  exercised  very  little  mfluence  on  Italian  art.  As 
examples  of  this  school  in  the  fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth  centuries,  Mr.  Holmes 
referred  to  some  exhibited  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope ; others  of  the  fifteenth  were 
contributed  by  Mr.  Layard,  Mr.  Whitehead,  Mr.  J.  C.  Bobinson,  Mr.  Fuller 
Bussell,  Lady  Eastlake,  Mr,  Bam,  and  Mr,  Tite.  Passing  on  from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  from  Girolamo  de  Libri  to  Giulio  Clovio,  Mr.  Holmes 
called  attention  to  the  magnificent  example  of  the  last-named  artist  known  as  the 
To  Willey  Missal,  and  exliibited  by  Mr.  Charles  Townley,  F.S.A.  The  leaf  shewn  that 
evening  was  that  of  the  Last  Judgment,  which  is  considered  the  best  of  the  ten  in 
Mr.  Townley’s  possession,  and  he  also  referred  to  a grand  initial  letter  by  the  same 
artist,  exhibited  by  the  gracious  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  patron  of 
the  Society.  On  approaching  more  modern  times,  Mr.  Holmes  adverted  to  a patent 
of  nobility  exhibited  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  to  a diploma  of  the  Order  of 
Herminahilda  granted  to  Lord  Beresford,  for  which  the  Society  was  indebted  to 
Mr. Beresford  Hope.  A “Life  of  Lord  Beresford”  was  also  exhibited,  some 
pages  of  which  were  illuminated  by  Lady  Mildred  Hope.  With  some  general  re- 
marks classifying  in  an  original  manner  the  styles  of  the  various  periods,  Mr. 
Holmes  concluded  a paper  which  elicited  general  applause. 

He  was  followed  by  the  Vice-President  in  the  chair,  who  pointed  out 
the  confusion  generally  existing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  such 
illuminated  works,  the  general  notion  being  that  they  are  all  missals. 
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whereas,  besides  the  canon  of  the  Mass,  they  in  fact  comprise  books  of 
hours,  breviaries,  psalters,  and  other  offices  and  portions  of  Scripture.  He 
then  entered  into  some  illustrative  details  of  the  contents  of  some  of  those 
exhibited.  After  other  remarks,  and  inviting  attention  to  an  Armenian 
manuscript  from  his  own  collection,  he  called  upon  Mr.  Ruskin  to  favour 
the  meeting  with  some  observations  upon  the  art  of  illumination.  Mr. 
Ruskin  accepted  this  invitation,  and  proceeded  to  trace  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  art,  both  in  colour  and  in  form,  down  to  the  period  when, 
in  Mr.  Ruskin’s  opinion,  the  art  of  illumination  abandoned  its  proper 
function,  and  by  the  application  of  shading  eifected  the  final  decay  of  what 
had  constituted  its  essential  principles  and  glory  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
After  some  remarks  on  the  more  noteworthy  objects  exhibited,  Mr.  Ruskin 
concluded  a very  interesting  and  characteristic  address. 

June  13.  The  Maequess  of  Beistol,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  exhibition  of  MSS.,  which  had  remained  open  during  the  week,  and 
had  attracted  a great  concourse  of  visitors,  was  resumed  this  evening,  in 
consequence  of  some  valuable  additions  which  had  been  made  by  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  Tite  and  of  other  contributors,  among  whom  we  may  par- 
ticularly mention  Lady  Londonderry. 

The  Dieectoe  entered  into  some  particulars  respecting  these  contri- 
butions, leaving  it  to  Mr.  Tite  to  submit  to  the  meeting  any  particulars 
of  interest  respecting  those  from -his  own  valuable  collection.  To  this 
appeal  Mr.  Tite  responded,  by  pointing  out  the  manner  in  which  these 
fresh  contributions  on  his  part  bridged  over,  as  it  were,  the  gulf  between 
illuminated  manuscripts  and  the  art  of  printing.  Mr.  Tite  is  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  two  early  printed  books  on  vellum,  a treasure  of  which  not 
many  public  institutions  can  boast.  Mr.  Tite  is  also  the  possessor  of 
j a faithful  transcript  (date  fifteenth  century)  of  the  famous  Liber  S^egalis 
\ at  Westminster.  Mr.  Tite  was  followed  by  Mr.  Scharf,  who  brought  out 
j of  the  treasure-house  of  his  artistic  lore  some  very  valuable  criticism  on 
! the  more  noteworthy  illuminations  exhibited,  as  regards  artistic  merit  and 
technical  execution.  And  thus  was  closed  one  of  the  most  eventful  exhi- 
bitions which  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  has  ever  had  within  its  walls. 
We  hail  with  pleasure  these  signs  of  quickened  vigour  and  energy,  and 
we  trust  the  President  and  Council  may  be  encouraged  to  go  on  in  the 
path  which  has  this  year  been  opened  out  with  such  brilliant  success. 

June  20.  (Adjourned  meeting.)  Octavius  Moegan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Y.-P., 
in  the  chair. 

Augustus  Coopee,  Esq.,  exhibited,  through  Hans  Claude  Hamilton,  Esq., 
P.S.A.,  some  antiquities,  a seal  and  some  coins,  &c.,  recently  found  in 
Threadneedle-street. 

The  Eael  of  Cawdoe  exhibited  a British  urn  found  along  with  the  bone 
implements  already  mentioned.  See  p.  142. 
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J.  1\"esteop,  Esq.,  exhibited  a portion  of  bronze  plate,  stated  to  be  of 
Greek  workmanship,  representing  Heracles  slaying  Hippolyte,  Queen 
of  the  Amazons. 

J.  G.  W^ALLEB,  Esq.,  exhibited  a palimpsest  brass  from  All  Hallows 
Barking,  consisting  of  figures  of  a knight  and  a lady.  It  was  to  the 
memory  of  a member  of  the  family  of  Thynne.  The  reverse  of  the  knight’s 
figure  exhibited  part  of  the  figure  of  a lady ; that  of  the  lady,  part  of 
a priest  holding  a chalice.  Both  belong  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  Dowageb  Lady  Eodxey,  OcTAvirrs  Hoboax,  Esq.,  M.P.,  His 
Grace  the  Duke  oe  Hahiltox,  and  Jonx  Webb,  Esq.,  exhibited  a series 
of  covered  cups,  silver-gilt  and  wood,  of  very  curious  shape,  probably  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  shape  may  perhaps  be  described  as  that  of 
two  very  flat  and  ribbed  spheroids  superposed,  with  a handle  attached. 

The  Duey:  of  Hamiltox  also  exhibited  a silver -gilt  salt,  inscribed 
A.D.  TiAXA.  F.  1621,  and  a tazza  of  the  same  material,  and  in  the  shape 
of  an  eight-petalled  flower,  inscribed  haxs  seixbich  ieeyeb  wabd  dess 
BATHS  1653. 

Hb,  Hobgax  also  exhibited  a pewter  plate  of  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  bearing  the  arms  of  Morgan  of  Tredegar,  impaled  with 
those  of  Morgan  of  Dderw : a planetarium  of  Nuremberg  or  Augsburg 
work,  (date  1540  circiter,)  adapted  for  the  most  complicated  movements, 
and  probably  the  earliest  moving  planetarium  now  in  existence,  and, 
what  is  more,  in  perfect  working  order ; also  a miniature  clock  in  form 
of  a square  tower,  surmounted  by  a dome,  on  which  stands  the  figure  of 
a boy  playing  on  a lute ; the  height  of  the  clock  without  the  dome  was 
only  one  inch  and  three-quarters.  The  case  was  of  silver-gilt;  the  works 
of  steel.  It  goes  twelve  hours,  strikes,  and  has  an  alarum.  Mr.  Morgan 
believed  it  to  be  of  German  work,  and  placed  its  date  about  the  year  1600. 
It  was  the  smallest  standing  clock  he  had  ever  met  with. 

Edwabd  Peacoce:,  Esq.,  E.S.A.,  exhibited  two  photographs  of  a fresco 
discovered  in  the  parish  church  of  Kirton-in-Lindsey,  during  some  repairs 
made  in  1860.  This  exhibition  was  accompanied  with  remarks. 

Geobge  Schabf,  Esq.,  E.S.A.,  read  some  remarks  on  a copy  of  a por- 
trait of  Prince  Arthur ; a subject  on  which  Mr.  Scharf  read  a most 
interesting  paper  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  present  year.  The  remarks  laid 
before  the  Society  this  evening  were  intended  as  a sequel  to  that  paper, 
and  as  conveying  the  results  of  yet  further  researches  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  copy  exhibited  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole, and  was  now  laid  before  the  Society  by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  K.G. 

The  Pev.  E.  E.  Estcoubt,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a deed  of  Joan  de 
Beauchamp,  temp.  6 Hen.  V.,  on  which  the  Director  read  some  remarks. 

Chables  Warxe,  Esq.,  E.S.A.,  communicated  a paper  on  the  dis- 
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covery  of  some  Eoman  remains  on  Kingstone  Down,  near  Bere-Eegis,  in 
the  county  of  Dorset ; and  their  identification  with  the  station  of  Ibernio 
on  the  Icknield-street,  thus  removing,  as  it  was  stated,  some  discrepancies 
in  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  Itinera  of  Antonine. 

The  meetings  of  the  Society  were  then  adjourned  till  November, 

THE  OXEOED  AECHITECTTJEAL  AND  HISTOEICAL  SOCIETY. 


June  25.  At  a special  meeting 
to  the  authorities  of  Merton  College 

“The  Committee  of  the  Oxford  Archi- 
tectural and  Historical  Society  have  heard 
with  regret  that  in  the  proposed  altera- 
tions in  Merton  College  it  is  intended  to 
pull  down  several  of  the  old  buildings, 
especially  the  old  Library  of  the  College, 
— in  other  words,  the  only  portions  re- 
maining of  the  College  as  it  stood  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  excepting  of  course 
the  Chapel. 

“ The  Committee  (in  the  name  of  the 
Society)  hope  that  they  are  not  overstep- 
ping the  hounds  of  propriety  in  address- 
ing the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  Merton 
College,  and  pointing  out  the  great  archi- 
tectural, and  more  especially  historical 
value,  belonging  to  the  buildings  in  qties- 
tion.  Nor  is  it  only  a local  value  which 
is  attached  to  them,  for  it  may  be  observed 
that  they  are  the  only  remains  of  any 
collegiate  buildings  of  so  early  a date  as 


L the  Committee,  the  following  address 
was  agreed  upon  - 

the  fourteenth  century  existing  in  the  whole 
of  Europe. 

“ It  is  with  every  sense  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  no  doubt  the  Warden  and  Fel- 
lows would  have  to  encounter  in  carrying 
out  their  arrangements  without  destroying 
these  venerable  remains,  that  the  Com- 
mittee address  the  College  j and  they  are 
also  fully  aware  of  the  absence  of  any 
right  in  a public  Society  to  intrude 
upon  the  deliberations  of  a private  corpo- 
ration : still,  as  a Society  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Study  of  Architecture  and 
History,  and  one  of  their  chief  objects 
being  to  promote  a proper  care  and  regard 
for  the  monuments  of  past  ages,  they  trust 
they  may  be  permitted  to  express  a hope 
that  some  arrangement  may  be  made  by 
which  these  interesting  buildings  may  he 
preserved.” 
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July  5.  Lord  Talbot  db  Malahide, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

In  opening  the  proceedings  of  this,  the 
concluding  meeting  of  the  session,  previous 
to  the  annual  congress  to  be  held  at  Peter- 
borough, the  noble  President  alluded  to 
the  very  gratifying  liberality  with  which 
the  successive  exhibitions  recently  formed 
by  the  Institute  had  been  encouraged, 
more  especially  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  other  contributors  to  the 
remarkable  display  of  gems,  to  which 
since  the  last  meeting  so  valuable  an  ad- 
dition had  been  made  through  the  gracious 
condescension  of  Her  Majesty  and  the 
Prince  Consort,  Patron  of  the  Institute. 
The  entire  collection  of  cameos  and  precious 
examples  pf  glyptic  art  from  Windsor 


Castle,  more  than  two  hundred  in  number, 
had  been  entrusted  to  the  Society  for  ex- 
hibition. 

The  first  communication  was  read  by 
Mr.  C.  S.  Greaves,  Q.C.,  who  adverted  to 
the  interesting  researches  of  Mr.  Frank 
Calvert  in  the  Troad,  of  which  the  results 
had  been  made  known  to  the  Institute 
during  the  previous  year,  and  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Society.  The  at- 
tention of  that  able  archaeologist,  and  of 
his  brother  (Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  the 
Dardanelles),  had  been  specially  directed 
to  the  investigation  of  the  site  of  Troy 
and  careful  researches  had  been  made  to 
discover  the  springs  described  by  Homer 
— one  warm  and  the  other  cold— adjacent 
to  the  city,  being  the  sources  of  the  Sea- 
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mander,  wliere  iu  peaceful  times  the  Trojan 
maidens  had  been  accustomed  to  wash 
their  garments.  These  springs  appear  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  identified  by  the 
researches  of  the  Consul,  who  described 
them,  in  a letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Greaves, 
as  situated  in  a marsh,  near  an  ancient 
site  on  a hill,  which  closely  answers  to  the 
description  of  Troy  as  built  upon  a spur 
of  Mount  Ida  advancing  into  the  plain. 
Mr.  Calvert  promised  more  precise  accounts 
of  his  further  investigation  of  the  locality, 
which  adjoins  a farm  in  his  own  occupation 
at  a place  called  Aktchiheui.  The  dif- 
ference of  temperature  between  the  two 
springs  was  ascertained  to  he  10°  accord- 
ing to  Eeaumur,  or  22^°  Fahrenheit. 
A remarkable  coincidence  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Homer  may  he  traced. 

Signor  Castellani,  of  Eome,  who  had 
brought  for  inspection  a beautiful  series 
of  examples  of  the  goldsmith’s  art,  illus- 
trative of  the  styles  of  workmanship  pre- 
valent in  Etruria,  Eome,  and  Greece,  then 
gave  a discourse  on  the  art  of  jewellery 
among  the  ancients,  and  on  their  peculiar 
processes  of  execution,  now  in  great  part 
lost.  He  traced  the  progressive  refine- 
ments in  taste  and  skill  in  artistic  mani- 
pulation, of  which  examples,  unequalled 
by  any  of  the  goldsmith’s  work  under  the 
iufiuence  of  all  the  advantages  of  our  civi- 
lization, have  been  regained  from  the 
cemeteries  of  Greece  and  of  Etruria.  In 
the  palmy  days  of  imperial  Eome  the  art 
declined,  until,  on  the  fall  of  the  empire, 
the  material  foi’med  the  only  value  of  the 
ornament.  Signor  Castellani  proceeded 
to  point  out  the  infiuence  of  the  transfer 
of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium,  the 
admixture  of  Arab  art,  the  introduction  of 
enamels,  gems,  and  coarse  chasings,  with 
an  exuberance  of  barbaric  luxury.  He 
alluded  to  the  jewellery  of  the  Goths  and 
Lombards,  exemplified  by  the  Gothic 
crowns  found  at  Toledo,  now  at  the  Hotel 
de  Cluny ; and  he  gave  a sketch  of  the 
progress  of  the  art  during  mediseval 
times,  until  its  great  revival  through  the 
genius  of  Finiguerra,  Caradcsso,  and  Cel- 
lini. From  that  period  it  had  again  de- 
clined. Signor  Castellani  concluded  with 
an  interesting  narrative  of  efibrts  recently 
G 
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made  at  Eome  to  achieve  its  revival,  and  to 
detect  the  processes  by  which  the  ancients 
worked  with  so  much  beauty  of  execution. 
The  rich  specimens  displayed  before  the 
meeting  shewed  the  great  skill  already 
attained  in  reproducing  works  which  may 
bear  comparison  with  the  relics  of  the 
choicest  class  of  Etruscan  art. 

Mr.  Edward  Eichardson  then  gave  some 
account  of  monumental  portraitures  of  a 
peculiar  class,  chiefiy  found  in  Derbyshire 
and  in  Staftbrdshire,  being  engraved  slabs 
of  alabaster,  with  figirres  accompanied  by 
architectural  and  heraldic  accessories,  &c., 
of  which  he  exhibited  a fine  example,  ex- 
isting at  Tettenhall,  being  the  memorial 
of  Eichard,  son  of  Sir  Walter  Wrottesley, 
governor  of  Calais  in  the  reign  of  Heni-y 
Till. 

An  interesting  note  by  the  Astronomer 
Eoyal  was  read,  in  which,  after  alluding 
to  the  remarkable  undertaking  of  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  to  compile  a memoir 
illustrative  of  the  campaigns  of  Julius 
Cmsar  in  Gaul,  he  described  his  own  in- 
vestigation of  the  scene  of  the  memorable 
winter  march  across  the  Cevennes,  so 
graphically  described  in  the  Commentaries 
of  Csesar.  Professor  Airy’s  elucidation  of 
the  localities  in  question  was  replete  with 
interesting  details.  A short  account  was 
given,  describing  the  operations  recently 
carried  out  by  command  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  to  trace  the  vestiges  of  the 
works  at  Alise,  (Dept,  of  the  Cote  d’Or,) 
and  Caesar’s  campaign  against  Vercin- 
getorix.  The  excavations,  which  have 
recently  been  visited  by  His  Majesty,  ap- 
pear, according  to  the  description  given 
by  M.  de  Saulcy,  one  of  the  Honorary 
Correspondents  of  the  Archaeological  In- 
stitute, to  have  satisfactorily  established 
the  position  of  the  ancient  Alesia. 

Mr.  Albert  Way  read  a notice  of  a 
further  discovery  of  votive  crowns  and 
rich  ornaments  near  Toledo ; they  are  of 
the  Gothic  age,  and  bear  the  names  of 
Suintila,  Lucetius,  and  the  Abbot  Theo- 
dosius. One  of  the  crowns,  very  richly 
jewelled,  and  enriched  with  elaborate 
pierced  work,  has  the  record  of  its  votive 
appropriation  by  one  of  the  Gothic  kings, 
in  pendent  letters  forming  a frmge  around 
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its  lower  margin,  and  wliich  may  be  thus 
ready — svintila  eex  offeeet.  To  each 
letter  are  appended  precious  gems  and 
pearls.  Suintila  was  elected  king  of  the 
Visigoths  in  Spain  in  621,  and  died  in  635. 
A jewelled  cross  of  great  beauty  was  sus- 
pended within  the  crown.  This,  with  the 
other  rich  ornaments  of  which  representa- 
tions were  exhibited,  has  recently  been 
purchased  by  the  Queen  of  Spain  j they 
were  disinterred  at  Guarrazar,  at  the  same 
spot  where  the  collection  of  crowns  and 
votive  crosses  now  to  be  seen  at  Paris,  at 
the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  were  found.  Mr. 
Way  stated  some  curious  details  relating 
to  the  discovery,  as  communicated  by 
M.  du  Sommerard,  keeper  of  the  collec- 
tions in  Paris,  and  by  Mr.  Decimus  Burton. 

A collection  of  antiquities  from  Pesha- 
wur,  recently  received  from  Major  Hast- 
ings, R.A.,  was  exhibited,  in  which  a strong 
influence  of  Greek  art  may  be  seen,  doubt- 


less to  be  traced  to  the  memorable  occu- 
pation of  the  country~the  modern  Aff- 
gbanistan — by  Alexander.  A bronze  sta- 
tue of  Bacchus,  several  fragments  of  terra- 
cotta, and  other  relics  found  in  that  locality, 
present  striking  evidence  of  Greek  art. 

Several  speoimens  of  Oriental  armour, 
richly  inlaid  with  gold  and  damascened, 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Bernhard 
Smith ; also  a mirror  with  a very  elabo- 
rately embroidered  frame,  decorated  with 
portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta 
Maria,  by  Mr.  Nelson. 

It  was  announced  that  the  meeting  at 
Peterborough  will  commence  on  July  23. 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  Consort  had 
been  graciously  pleased  to  enrich  the  ex- 
tensive series  of  portraits  of  Mary  Stuart 
collected  for  exhibition  on  this  occasion, 
and  in  which  several  valuable  paintings 
from  Windsor  and  Hampton  Court  will  be 
displayed. 


, ROYAL  IlSrSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 


July  10.  A conversazione  was  held  at 
the  house  of  the  Institute,  Conduit-street. 

In  addition  to  an  extensive  collection  of 
architectural  drawingsj  the  principal  ob- 
jects exhibited  were  Mr.  Falkener’s  Si- 
culo-Moresque  and  other  metal-work,  and 
his  illustrations  of  life  in  Pompeii  j Mr. 

! Layard’s  manuscripts  of  frescoes;  photo- 
1 graphs  of  the  work  at  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum ; cases  of  MSS.  belonging  to 
Mr.  Tite,  M.P. ; drawings  by  Flaxman, 
Fraser,  and  A.  W.  Pugin;  Mr.  Owen 
' Jones’  original  designs  to  “ Paradise  and 
the  Peri;”  Sir  F.  E.  Scott’s  Limoges 
enamels ; Mr.  Webb’s  collection  of  sculp- 
tured ivory;  a head  in  fresco  by  Guido, 
and  a Madonna  and  child  in  marble  by 
Donatello.  The  Augsburg  clock  and  four 
I pieces  of  china  were  lent  by  Her  Majesty, 


and  a series  of  arms  was  contributed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Beside 
these,  treasures  of  art  were  contributed 
from  the  collections  of  the  Marquis  d’Aze- 
glio.  Lord  Lansdowne,  Baron  Kothschild, 
Sir  J.  Hippisley,  Messrs.  Morant,  Adding- 
ton, and  Beresford  Hope,  (including  the 
famous  ivory  crozier  and  the  brass  lectern 
exhibited  at  Manchester,)  as  well  as  others 
by  Messrs.  Bohn,  Barker,  Farrer,  Franks, 
W.L.  Donaldson,  Cooke,  R.A.,  Henderson, 
Hansard,  H.  T.  Hope,  Cockerell,  Street, 
Smirke,  Buskin,  &c.,  &c.  The  company  was 
numerous,  and  included  Lords  De  Mauley, 
Henniker,  and  Wensleydale,  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  Sir  F.  E.  Scott,  Mr.  Baring, 
Mr.  Botfield,  and  several  other  M.P.s, 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  and  many  literary 
and  artistic  celebrities. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


June  13.  A committee  meeting  was 
held  at  Arklow-house,  preparatory  to  the 
annual  meeting,  at  which  the  Report  to 
be  presented  was  discussed.  Present,—- A. 
J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,  Presidenf,  in 
the  chair ; E.  Akroyd,  Esq.,  J.  D.  Cham- 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 


bers.  Esq.,  F.  H.  Dickinson,  Esq , the  Rev. 

S.  S.  Greatheed,  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  the 
Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale, 

T.  Gambler  Parry,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Sperling,  R.  E.  E.  Warburton,  Esq.,  and 
the  Rev.  B.  Webb. 

U 
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A letter  having  been  read  from  Miss 
Agnes  Blencowe,  respecting  the  expedi- 
ency of  some  good  embroidery  being  pre- 
pared for  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1862,  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  be  re- 
quested to  work,  by  the  aid  of  the  Ladies’ . 
Ecclesiastical  Embroidery  Society,  a fron- 
tal for  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  to  be  designed 
by  Mr.  Bodley.  The  cost  was  guaranteed 
by  the  Committee ; and  a special  sub- 
scription for  this  purpose  was  begun  by 
some  of  the  gentlemen  present.  The 
President,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Warburton, 
and  the  Rev.  B.  Webb  were  appointed 
a sub-committee  for  arranging  the  matter 
with  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s. 

It  was  also  agreed  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  make  application,  on  behalf  of 
the  Society,  for  a space  twenty-five  feet 
square  in  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1862,  on  the  understanding  that  the  Pre- 
sident undertook  that  all  the  space  not 
wanted  by  the  Ecclesiological  Society 
should  be  made  use  of  by  the  Architec- 
tural Museum.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
frontal  worked  by  Miss  Blencowe  for  Ely 
Cathedral  should  be  exhibited. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Society  was 
then  read  and  approved,  with  additions; 
and  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  for 
music  was  also  approved. 

Mr.  White  met  the  Committee,  and  ex- 
hibited his  designs  for  restorations  of 
Newland  Church,  Gloucestershire ; Tor- 
rington  Church,  Devonshire;  Beaminster 
Church,  Dorsetshire ; Stockleigh  Pomeroy 
Church,  Devonshire;  and  of  the  sanctuary 
of  Modbury  Church,  Devonshire;  for  a 
porch  for  South  Bemfleet  Church,  Essex; 
for  a new  chancel  to  Little  Wolston 
Church,  Bucks. ; for  the  restoration  of  the 
rectory-house  at  Dartington,  Devonshire ; 
for  schools  at  Oving,  Bucks.,  and  Chace- 
water,  Cornwall;  and  for  new  parsonage- 
houses  at  Stanhoe,  Norfolk ; Elsted,  Surrey, 
and  Milcombe,  Oxfordshire. 

Mr.  Bodley  met  the  Committee,  and  ex- 
hibited his  designs  for  the  new  church  of 
St.  Martin-on-the-Hill,  Scarborough;  and 
for  a new  missiou-church,  at  Delhi. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett,  B.A.,  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  met  the  Committee, 
and  exhibited  the  architectural  plans, 
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drawn  by  himself  from  the  sketches  and 
measurements  of  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Witts, 
which  are  to  illustrate  the  forthcoming 
work  by  the  Rev.  George  Williams  on 
Georgian  and  Armenian  Ecclesiology. 

Mr.  Slater  met  the  Committee,  and  ex- 
hibited his  designs  for  the  new  font  just 
finished  for  Lichfield  Cathedral;  for  an 
altar-table  (to  be  offered  to  Chichester 
Cathedral)  ; for  the  restoration  of  Staple- 
ford  Church,  Wiltshire ; and  for  new 
schools  at  Etchingham,  Sussex. 

The  Committee  also  examined  Mr. 
Clarke’s  designs  for  some  almshouses  at 
Boddington ; and  a perspective  view  of 
the  interior  of  his  new  church,  designed 
for  Point  de  Galle,  Ceylon, 

They  also  examined  Mr.  Norton’s  de- 
signs for  new  churches  at  Chelwood, 
Somersetshire,  and  Roydon,  Norfolk ; for 
a chapel  of  ease  at  Buckfastleigh,  Devon- 
shire ; for  the  restoration  of  Aller  Church, 
Somersetshire,  and  Kilton  Church,  Somer- 
setshire; for  new  schools  at  Dissertb, 
Radnorshire,  and  at  Wonham-lodge,  Sur- 
rey; and  for  new  parsonages  at  Magor, 
Monmouthshire,  and  Sherfield-on-Loddon, 
Hampshire.  They  also  examined  his 
drawings  for  a new  altar  at  St.  John’s, 
Paddington,  and  a perspective  view  of  a 
proposed  new  church  at  Bedminster,  near 
Bristol. 

June  13.  The  twenty-second  anniver- 
sary meeting  was  held  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Architectural  Union  Society,  A.  J.  B. 
BEEEsroED  Hope,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  report  was  read,  which  gave  a satis- 
factory account  of  the  progress  of  the 
principles  for  the  support  of  which  the 
Society  had  been  embodied.  Some  little 
discussion  arose  as  to  one  or  two  passages, 
particularly  about  the  destruction  of  the 
crypt  at  Saffron  Walden,  but  ultimately 
the  report  was  adopted  without  alteration. 
The  report  of  the  Musical  Sub- Committee 
was  also  adopted ; after  which  the  Trea- 
surer read  the  audited  balance-sheet,  from 
W'hich  it  appeared  that  when  the  accounts 
were  made  up,  a balance  was  due  to  the 
Treasurer  of  £12  15s.  9d.,  which,  however, 
had  already  been  turned  by  the  receipt  of 
subscriptions  recently. 
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The  President  said  the  next  business 
was  the  election  of  a committee  of  six, 
with  power  to  add  to  their  number.  The 
house-list  comprised  the  names  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Scott,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed, 
the  Rev.  B.  Webb,  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner, 
the  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  and  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Dickinson.  These  gentlemen  having  been 
unanimously  elected,  A.  S.  Eddis,  Esq., 
and  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Young  were  elected 
auditors  for  the  year  ensuing. 

The  great  business  of  the  evening  was 
a very  interesting  discussion  on  “ the  de- 
structive character  of  modern  French 
church  restoration,”  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  Messrs.  Ruskin, 
Street,  Scott,  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  Rev.  B. 
Webb,  and  others,  took  part,  but  which 
we  are  obliged,  by  the  pressure  of  other 
reports,  to  postpone. 
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Immediately  after  the  anniversary  meet- 
ing, a committee  meeting  was  held,  when 
the  following  members  of  the  committee 
were  re-elected : — E.  Akroyd,  Esq.,  Sir  C. 
Anderson,  Bart.,  J.  J.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Lord  R. 
Cecil,  M.P.,  J.  D.  Chambers,  Esq.,  J.  W. 
Clark,  Esq.,  J.  S.  Forbes,  Esq.,  J.  F.  France, 
Esq.,  G.  J.  R.  Gordon,  Esq.,  F.  S.  Gosling, 
Esq.,  Sir  J.  E.  Harington,  Bart.,  the  Rev. 
G.  H.  Hodson,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jebb,  H.  L.  S. 
Le  Strange,  Esq.,  W.  C.  Luard,  Esq.,  the 
Hon.  F.  Lygon,  M.P.,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale, 
T.  Gambler  Parry,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Sperling,  J.  E.  Talbot,  Esq.,  R.  E.  E.  War- 
burton,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Willianis. 

W.  M.  Fawcett,  Esq.,  B.A.,  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  was  elected  an  ordi- 
naiy  member;  and  the  former  officers 
were  re-elected. 


Ethnological  Society. 
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May  1.  John  Ceawfurd,  Esq.,  Pre- 
sident, in  the  chair. 

Captain  Parker  Snow  and  Charles  Rat- 
cliffe.  Esq.,  were  elected  Fellows. 

Mr.  Stanbridge  read  a paper  on  the 
Aborigines  of  Victoria,  South  Australia. 
He  stated  that  he  had  spent  eighteen 
years  among  them,  and  had  therefore 
a great  opportunity  of  narrowly  observing 
them;  and  he  then  proceeded  to  give 
a most  interesting  account  of  their  habits 
and  customs,  and  of  the  somewhat  curious 
system  of  mythology  they  had  established. 
They  are  not  nomadic,  but  each  tribe  has 
its  assigned  district,  in  which  it  strictly 
•eraains,  unless  invited  by  neighbouring 
Jribes  to  visit  them.  The  appropriation 
■sf  land  is  so  generally  recognised  that 
each  family  has  its  allotted  territory. 
Any  difficulty  that  might  arise  from  such 
an  arrangement,  when  people  depend  for 
their  subsistence  on  the  land  which  they 
do  not  cultivate,  is  obviated  by  the  hor- 
rible practice  of  infanticide  and  cannibal- 
ism ; they  kill  and  eat  the  bodies  of  some 
of  their  children,  and  they  possess  the 
notion  that  the  elder  son  by  eating  a 
large  portion  of  the  roasted  body  of  his 
younger  brother  will  have  the  strength  of 
both.  The  author  most  distinctly  stated 


that  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  respecting 
this  custom,  but  as  the  natives  know 
that  the  whites  hold  it  in  abhorrence, 
they  take  care  to  conceal  it  as  much  as 
possible.  Though  generally  hospitable, 
the  author  did  not  consider  that  it  would 
be  advisable  or  safe  for  any  one  to  visit 
a tribe  among  whom  be  is  not  known. 
Their  religious  notions  seem  to  be  fanciful 
and  complicated.  They  believe  that  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  hover  about  for  some 
time,  and  ultimately  depart  to  the  West. 
Though  very  reckless  of  human  ],lfp,  they 
have  great  fear  of  natural  death, , which 
they  attribute  to  sorcery,  and  they  conr 
sider  that  the  feet  of  the  dying  person 
point  towards  the  spot  where  the  sorcerer 
may  be  found;  the  relations  then  issue 
forth  in  that  direction,  and  kill  all  whom 
they  meet,  to  avenge  the  spirif^  of  the 
departed.  Their  astronomy  is  eminently 
mythological ; they  have  names^r , the 
principal  stars  and  constellations,  and 
attach  a personal  history  to  each.  The 
formation  of  the  sun,  they  believe,  was 
caused  by  launching  an  emu’s  egg  into 
dark  vacuous  space. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  of  the  paper.  Dr.  Hodgkin  re- 
marked that  it  was  nearly  twenty  years 
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ago  that  Ethnological  Queries  had  been 
published  for  the  guidance  of  travellers, 
among  which  the  knowledge  of  the  stars 
possessed  by  wild  men  was  a subject  set 
down  for  observation.  Wliat  they  had 
heard  that  night  was,  howevw,  the  first 
attempt  that  had  been  made  to  make 
known  to  us  what  uncivilized  men  knew 
of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Mr.  Luke  Burke  observed  that  a know- 
ledge of  the  mythology  of  savage  people 
in  distant  lands  would  be  adding  a link 
whereby  ancient  and  recent  traditions 
might  be  connected  together.  Though 
we  could  not  now  see  the  connection, 
it  might  be  detected  with  more  perfect 
knowledge  in  a future  time,  and  a flood  of 
light  might  be  thus  thrown  upon  us  from 
a source  that  had  not  been  anticipated. 

Mr.  Walker,  Captain  Parker  Snow, 
Mr.  Hey  wood,  and  the  President  made 
some  observations,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

May  14.  John  Ceawfued,  Esq.,  Pre- 
sident, in  the  chair. 

James  Wentworth  Buller,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Capt.  Richard  Burton,  William  Sharp, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  were  elected  Fellows,  and 
Charles  Darwin,  Esq.,  an  Honorary  Fel- 
low. 

M,  Du  Chaillu  read  a paper  on  the 
west  equatorial  tribes  of  Africa.  His  ob- 
servations extended  between  2°  north  and 
2°  south  of  the  equator,  and  to  a distance 
of  400  miles  into  the  interior.  Within 
that  district  there  is  a great  number  of 
varieties  of  tribes,  all  thinking  themselves 
separate  nations,  and  possessing  different 
names,  though  many  speak  the  same 
language.  The  countries  he  visited  do 
not  possess  what  we  should  call  a black 
negro,  and  he  considers  that  those  negroes 
who  live  in  damp,  woody,  or  mountainous 
countries,  are  less  black  than  those  who 
live  where  a dry  atmosphere  is  prevalent. 
Among  some  of  the  tribes  he  found  some 
almost  looking  like  mulattos;  he  also  saw 
several  albinos,  though  in  all  cases  the 
wooll)-  hair  and  negro  features  were  pre- 
dominant ; and  he  also  considered  that  the 
negro  found  nearest  the  sea-shore  is  a 
shade  darker  than  those  of  the  interior. 
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Among  the  cannibal  tribes,  the  sugar-loaf 
head  and  receding  forehead  is  a character, 
istic.  The  negroes  of  this  part  are  not  of 
the  lowest  type.  Some  tribes  of  the  inte- 
rior south  of  the  equator  possess  a loom, 
and  weave  palm -fibre  into  cloth.  The  ne- 
groes possess  a very  imaginative  mind, 
are  astute  speakers,  sharp  traders,  great 
liars,  pos-^essing  great  pow’ers  of  dissimula- 
tion, and  far  from  being  in  many  respects 
the  stupid  people  they  are  believed  to  be. 
The  law  of  marriage  among  these  negroes 
is  very  peculiar ; there  are  no  blood  mar- 
riages ever  permitted  among  them ; and 
the  result  is  that  hunchbacks  are  almost 
unknown,  and  there  are  no  blind,  lame, 
deaf,  or  dumb  to  be  found,  and  not  more 
than  two  or  three  idiots;  nor  did  the 
author  ever  see  any  cripples.  They  do 
not  use  salt,  but  eat  carrion  and  putrid 
food,  and  this  brings  on  elephantiasis, 
leprosy,  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin. 
There  is  also  another  very  peculiar  dis- 
ease among  these  equatorial  Africans, 
called  the  sleepy  disease,  for  which  they 
seem  to  have  no  remedy.  Old  men  and 
women  are  seldom  met  with.  Their  re- 
ligious notions  are  very  vague,-— indeed,  for 
the  word  ‘ God’  there  is  no  generic  term. 
Tliey  believe  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  and 
particularly  fear  the  spirit  of  the  recent 
dead,  and  think  of  it  as  a vindictive  thing 
that  must  be  conciliated.  All  the  tribes 
believe  in  two  great  Spirits,  and  in  some 
villages  houses  are  built  for  their  occupa- 
tion. The  greatest  curse  of  these  tribes 
is  their  belief  in  witchcraft.  Polygamy 
is  present  among  them,  and  slavery  is  an 
institution  of  the  land.  The  children 
of  slaves  are  free.  The  author  spoke  of 
some  of  the  tribes  as  horrible  cannibals; 
they  allow  very  few  to  attain  old  age,  but 
kill  and  eat  them  generally  before  they 
get  old.  They  do  this  because  they  think 
that  all  old  people  are  witches.  The 
author  stated  that  he  had  discovered 
a chain  of  mountains  running  nearly 
parallel  to  the  equator,  and  he- enter- 
tained an  opinion,  from  an  examination  of 
the  characters  of  the  languages  of  the 
tribes  north  and  south  of  that  mountain 
range,  that  they  originated  from  distinct 
races. 
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The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Captain 
Burton,  Professor  Queckett,  Dr.  Conolly, 
Mr.  Consul  Hanson,  Mr.  Blayden,  (both 
negroes,)  Mr.  Burke,  Dr.  Copland,  and 
the  President. 

Mr.  Hanson  stated  that  the  sleepy  dis^ 
ease  was  not  uncommon  among  the  natives 
of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  he  believed  that 
the  only  known  remedy  was  change  of 
climate.  The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

June  4.  John  Ceawfued,  Esq.,  Pre-^ 
sident,  in  the  chair. 

Sir  G.  Bonham,  K.C.B.,  the  Hon.  L.  R. 
Reid,  and  Mr.  W.  Spottiswoode,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  were  elected  Fellows. 

A paper  was  read  by  G.  Busk,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  F.I.S.,  entitled  “ Observations  on  a 
Systematic  mode  of  Craniometry.”  Mr, 
Busk  stated  that  the  immediate  object  of 
the  present  paper  w^as  to  endeavour  to 
ascertain  what  assistance  can  be  obtained 
by  craniometrical  measurement  in  the 
distinguishing  of  the  varieties  of  the  hu- 
man race.  The  learned  gentleman  then 
proceeded  to  describe  the  different  pecu- 
liarities of  foi’ination  of  the  cranium  pecu- 
liar to  different  races,  and  produced  some 
skulls  from  various  parts  of  the  world  as 
explanatory  of  his  meaning.  He  stated 
that  the  study  of  the  cranium,  in  an  eth- 
nological sense,  may  be  dated  from  Pro- 
fessor Blumenbach,  and  since  his  day  from 
Professor  Ritzius,  of  Stockholm,  who  was 
the  first  to  distinguish  the  strongly  marked 
varieties  of  crania  by  the  terms  “ brachy- 
cephalic”  and  “ dolicephalic,”  which  are 
now  in  general  use.  The  object  of  the 
present  paper,  then,  is  to  shew  how  far 
numerical  values  should  be  employed  in 
place  of  words,  in  speaking  of  the  propor- 
tions of  a cranium ; and  the  principle  is  to 
endeavour  to  contrive,  in  as  few  columns 
as  possible,  such  measurements  as  may  be 
readily  made,  and  which  may  suffice  to 
shew,— 

1.  The  size  of  the  frontal,  parietal,  and 
occipital  regions  of  the  skull, 

2.  The  proportions  of  the  skull  as  re- 
gards length,  breadth,  height,  &c. 

3.  The  degree  of  prognathism,  and  of 
occipital  projection,  and,  by  inference,  the 
position  of  the  foramen  magnum. 
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4.  By  comparison  of  measurement  of 
the  nasal  radius,  the  cranial  vertebral  axis 
of  Von  Baer,  and  the  maxillary  radius,  to 
arrive  at  some  notion  of  the  facial  angle. 

The  author  also  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  a method  of  making  delineations 
of  the  skeleton  of  the  bead  by  means  of 
the  camera  lucida,  so  as  to  admit  of  direct 
comparisons  with  each  other ; and  he  said 
he  thought  that  this  w'as  a point  of  even 
more  importance  than  the  measurement. 

The  Chairman,  Dr.  Knox,  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Dunn,  and  others  took  part  in  the 
discussion. 

A paper  was  afterwmrds  read  by  R.  H, 
Major,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  on  “ Native  Austra- 
lian Traditions,”  and  after  a short  discus- 
sion on  this  paper  the  meeting  adjourned. 

June  18.  John  Ceawfhed,  Esq.,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Society,  in  the  chair. 

A paper  was  read  by  T.  J.  Hutchinson, 
Esq.,  late  H.M.’s  Consul  at  Fernando  Po, 
on  “ Some  Domestic  and  Social  Charac- 
teristics of  the  African  Tribes.” 

The  author  stated  that  Africa  is  popu- 
lated by  150,000,000  of  people,  chiefly 
Moors,  Arabs,  and  negroes ; but  the  mu- 
latto element  is  prevalent,  particularly 
among  the  Filatahs.  The  ethnology  of 
these  tribts  is  very  doubtful;  some  be- 
lieve them  to  be  a mixture  of  Carthagi- 
nian and  negro  blood,  others  Arabian  and 
negro.  They  however  hold  an  important 
position  in  Africa,  and  extend  from  the 
Atlantic,  from  the  Senegal  and  Gambia 
rivers  on  the  west,  to  Bornu  and  Mandara 
on  the  east,  from  the  desert  of  Zahara  on 
the  north,  to  the  mountains  of  Kong  on 
the  south.  The  author  stated  that  he  had 
found  among  them  iron -headed  spears 
and  javelins,  double-edged  swords,  knives, 
pottery,  and  other  things.  These  tribes 
never  were  visited  by  a white  man  prior  to 
the  expedition  to  the  Niger  of  1854.  Serf- 
d )m  has  many  grades,  and  is  an  institution 
among  them.  A man’s  position  in  Africa 
is  estimated  by  the  number  of  slaves  h$ 
possesses,  not  by  money  or  lands.  There  is 
no  literature  among  the  African  tribes. 

Each  tribe  has  its  own  chief  or  king,  to 
whom  even  the  ju  ju  king,  or  high-priest, 
is  in  subjection,  though  the  latter  holds  a 
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very  Important  position  as  custodian  of  the 
tutelary  deity,  as  well  as  the  dispenser  of 
superstitious  rites.  Each  locality  has  its 
specific  ju-ju,  or  tutelary  deity,  consisting 
of  boa-constrictors,  the  iguana,  skulls, 
flowers,  trees,  stones,  &c. ; no  prayers  are 
offered  up  to  these,  however,  but  the  boa- 
constrictor  and  the  iguana  are  held  in 
great  veneration.  All  ivomen  in  Africa, 
be  they  daughters  or  wives  of  kings,  chiefs, 
or  wealthy  traders,  are  bond  fide  slaves. 
Human  sacrifice  is  an  established  institu- 
tion among  the  westtrn  coast  tribes,  whe- 
ther it  be  of  a social,  superstitious,  a 
governmental,  or  a reprisal  character.  The 
author  then  went  on  to  explain  the  appli- 
cation of  the  above  terms  to  the  custom  of 
sacrifices.  He  then  went  on  to  state  that 
whatever  species  of  death  is  inflicted  by  a 
murderer,  exactly  the  same  is  inflicted  on 
him  when  brought  to  capital  punishment. 
Ju-ju-ism,  or  fetishism,  where  it  pre- 
vails, is  the  basis  of  all  the  brutalities 
practised,  including  cannibalism.  In  Old 
Calabar  there  is  a peculiar  order  or  insti- 
tution called  “ Egbo,”  to  which  the  king, 
the  chiefs,  and  freemen  belong,  and  it  in 
fact  constitutes  the  ruling  power  of  the 
country,  as  the  Queen,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons do  with  us.  There  are  eleven  grades 
of  it,  the  first  three  of  which  cannot  be 
attained  by  slaves.  No  death  of  a king 
or  chief  takes  place  but  some  one  is  ac- 
cused of  witchcraft,  and  the  suspected  are 
condemned  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of 
the  afia,  or  poison  bean,  which  is  supposed 
to  kill  only  the  guilty.  The  women  among 
these  tribes  use  the  electric  fish  in  a tub 
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of  water  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  chil- 
dren affected  with  fits  or  colic.  These 
people  dress  their  hair  in  a similar  way  to 
that  of  the  belles  and  beaux  of  200  years 
ago.  Children  who  cut  their  upper  teeth 
before  their  lower  are  put  to  death,  as 
otherwise  it  is  thought  they  would  bring 
the  tribes  into  trouble.  Twins  are  buried 
alive,  and  the  mother  cast  out  into  the 
bush  for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  In 
Fernando  Po,  murderers  are  punished  by 
being  tied  to  their  victims,  and  left  in  the 
woods  to  starve.  The  author  stated  that 
he  had  only  within  the  last  two  years  be- 
come cognizant  of  cannibalism  in  western 
Africa,  and  in  the  course  of  last  year 
was  personally  witness  to  a sacrifice  for 
cannibalistic  purposes,  and  he  considers 
that  although  some  few  of  these  natives 
have  manifested  intellectual  capacity  equal 
to  the  white  man,  still  the  generality, 
though  for  scores  of  years  mixing  with 
European  missionaries  and  traders,  cling 
as  much  to  their  ju-ju  fetishism  and  canni- 
balism as  they  did  many  years  ago. 

The  Chairman  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

A second  paper,  by  Charles  Livingstone, 
Esq.,  on  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Batoka 
Country,  was  read;  and  Dr.  Knox,  Dr. 
Copland,  Dr.  Hodgkin,  Mr.  Consul  Han- 
son, the  Chairman,  and  others  took  part 
in  the  discussion,  and  the  Chairman  an- 
nounced that  the  next  meeting  would  take 
place  on  July  2,  when  a paper  would  be  read 
by  Captain  Burton  on  M.  Du  Chaillu’s  Ex- 
plorations and  Adventures  in  Equatorial 
Africa.  The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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June  20.  The  anniversary  meeting,  when 
the  report  of  the  Council  was  read,  and 
the  following  officers  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year  : — 

President— W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  F.R.A.S. 

Vice-Presidents.  — J.  B.  Bergne,  Esq  , 
F.S.A. ; Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
F.L.S. 

Treasurer. — George  H.Virtue,Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Secretaries. — John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
F.G.S.;  Fred.  W.  Madden,  Esq. 


Foreign  Secretary. — John  Yonge  Aker- 
man.  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Librarian. — John  Williams,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Members  of  the  Council. — S.  Birch,  Esq., 
F.S.A.;  W.  Boyne,  Esq , F.S.A. ; F.W. 
Fairholt,  Esq.,  F.S.A;  John  Lee,  Esq., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S. ; Captain  ' Murchison  ; 
Rev.  J.  B.  Nicholson,  D.D.,  F.S.A. ; 
Rev.  Assheton  Pownall,  M.A.;  J.  W. 
De  Sails,  Esq. ; Hon.  J.  Leicester  War- 
ren, M.A. ; R.  Whitbourn,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
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June  18.  Alpeed  White,  Esq.,  E.L.S., 
in  the  chair. 

Sir  Francis  Graham  Moon,  Bart.,  ex- 
hibited the  mace  of  Portsoken  Ward.  The 
mace,  which  is  of  silver,  is  two  feet  in 
length,  and  surmounted  by  an  open  crown, 
gilt,  under  which  are  the  royal  arms : 
1 and  4,  France  and  England,  quarterly ; 
2,  Scotland;  3,  Ireland,  surrounded  by 
garter,  on  either  side  of  which  are  the 
letters  C.  R.  Above  the  arms  is  this  in- 
scription, in  a semicircle,  “ M’’.  Valentine 
Waite,  Foreman,  Portesoken  Ward,  1671.” 

Round  the  howl  are  engraved  the 
following  inscriptions,  &c.,  in  four  com- 
partments : — 

1.  “ Portsoaken  Ward,  Joseph  Buck- 
ingham, Foreman,  1698.” 

2.  In  the  next  compartment  are  the 
royal  ar.ms,  as  before  described,  with  the 
letters  W.  R.  The  following  inscription 
has  been  recently  added : — “ Francis  Gra- 
ham Moon,  Esq.,  Ald“  1814,  Lord  Mayor 
1854;  Will™.  Christie,  Esq*".,  Deputy; 
M*".  G.  Barker,  Foreman,  1853-4.” 

3.  A shield  hearing  the  arms  of  the 
city  of  London  is  engraved  in  this  com- 
partment, above  which  is  th’s  inscription, 
“ This  mace  repaired  1779,”  and  beneath 
the  shield  “ M^  Tho".  Tucker  twice  Fore- 

I man.” 

4.  In  this  compartment  the  royal  arms 
are  again  represented,  with  the  letters 

[ W.  R.  on  either  side  of  the  shield,  and 
the  following  inscription  : — “ Thomas 
; Johnson,  Esq>-.,  Aid".,  1838 ; Geoe.  Wright, 
j Esq’’®.,  Deputy.” 

I Thomas  Morson,  Esq.,  exhibited  an  illu- 
i minated  pedigree  (on  vellum)  20  feet  6 
inches  in  length,  which  appears  to  have 
I been  written  about  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
I teenth  century.  At  the  commencement 
j of  the  roll  is  a represenfation  of  Adam 
; and  Eve  in  Paradise,  standing  on  either 
j side  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  round  which 
I is  entwined  the  serpent.  The  initial  letters 
1 throughout  the  pedigree  are  illuminated, 

! and  the  various  names  are  placed  within 
red  and  blue  circles.  The  author  thus 
\ describes  the  pedigree : — “ Begynnyng  at 


Adam  ourefyrst  fader,  lyneally  descendyng 
by  Japhet  the  sone  of  Noe  to  Brute  that 
was  fyrst  Kyng  in  thys  londe,  and  fro  hym 
to  Edwarde  the  fourthe  Kyng  of  that 
name  after  the  Conquest  of  Englond.” 

The  names  of  Edward  III.,  Henry  IV., 
Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VI.  at  the  end  of 
the  pedigree  are  placed  within  garters,  on 
which  are  the  letters  H.  S.  Q.  M.  T.  P. 
(Honi  soit,  &c.)  The  notes  throughout 
the  roll  record  the  principal  events  in  the 
lives  of  the  various  kings,  &c. 

Joseph  Jackson  Howard,  F.S.A.,  exhi- 
bited the  grant  of  arms  by  Lawrence 
Dalton,  Norroy,  dated  8th  DecemheB, 
third  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  (1560,)  to 
Robert  Robotham,  of  RaskHl,  in  the 
county  of  York,  gentleman.  This  grant 
is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  an  illu- 
minated border,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  Tudor  rose,  surrounded  by  garter,  and 
surmounted  by  an  imperial  crown,  having 
on  either  side  a fleur-de-lis  and  portcullis, 
both  crowned.  In  the  initial  letter  Norroy 
is  represented  in  his  tabard,  holding  in  the 
right  hand  his  wand  of  offii  e.  The  arms 
are  thus  described : — “ 1”  fiesse  battelle 
counter  battelle  argent  and  sable  iij  Roe- 
bucks countrechanoyd  : on  theline  a demye 
Tygre  azure  gowtyd  argent  langyd  gowles. 
Abowt  the  necke  a crowne  golde,  set  on  a 
wreath  argent  and  Scble.” 

Two  seals  are  appended : 1st,  the  offlcial 
seal  of  Norroy;  and  2nd,  his  private  seal, 
on  which  are  the  following  arms,  viz., 
quarterly  1 and  4,  Semee  of  crosses  cross- 
let,  a lion  rampant  guardant;  2 and  3, 
Barry  of  six,  in  chief  three  lozenges:  over 
all  a crescent  for  difference.  Crest,  a 
dragon’s  head  between  two  wings.  Le- 
gend, IL  . SEEA  . COME  . DIEU  . PLAIBA. 

The  Rev.  B.  H.  Cowper  made  some  ob- 
servations on  several  curious  seventeenth- 
century  proclamations,  &c.,  which  he  ex- 
hibited. Among  them  were  the  follow- 
ing : — Proclamation  of  the  Lords  against 
the  Regicides,  dated  18th  May,  1660 ; 
Proclamation  of  the  King  commanding 
all  Jesuits  and  Popish  priests  to  depart 
this  kingdom,  9th  April,  1663;  Lords’ 
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Proclamation,  requiring  the  names  of  all 
who  may  come  and  stay  in  London  and 
Westminster,  23rd  April,  1679  ; the 
Quakers’  Address  to  the  King  and  both 
Houses  of  Parliament ; and  the  speech  of 
William  Penn  on  presenting  the  above. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Beech  exhibited  a rubbing 
from  the  stamped  leather  cover  of  an'  old 
chair  at  Shrawardine  Castle,  near  Shrews- 
bury. The  tradition  is  that  this  chair 
belonged  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  arms 
impressed  on  the  cover  are  “ cheeky,”  the 
shield  being  supported  by  two  wivems. 
Above  the  shield  is  a helmet  and  mant- 
ling, but  no  crest. 

Wdliam  Henry  Hart,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  ex- 
hibited a rubbing  of  the  brass  of  Sir 
Richard  de  Buslingthorpe,  from  Busling- 
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thorpe  Church,  Lincolnshire.  The  date 
of  this  brass  may  be  assigned  to  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Mr.  Hart  also  exhibited  and  made  some 
remarks  on  an  indulgence  granted  by  Paul 
de  Caputgrassis,  of  Sulmona,  Archdeacon 
of  Ravenna,  Doctor  of  Dtcrees,  and  Nuncio 
of  the  Apostolical  See  in  the  year  1414, 
to  Margaret,  wife  of  John  — — , (the  name 
is  obliterated.)  The  seal  has  been  tom 
from  the  document. 

Charles  Baily,  Esq.,  exhibited  a drawing, 
[by  Paul  Saudby,]  of  Waltham  Cross,  pre- 
vious to  its  restoration. 

Henry  W.  Sass,  Esq.,  exhibited  several 
specimens  of  German  glass  goblets,  the 
rims  gilt,  and  a lion  rampant  engraved 
on  the  foot  of  each  glass. 


BERWICKSHIRE  KATERALISTS’  CLEB. 


[We  willingly  accede  to  the  request  of 
an  esteemed  correspondent,  and  insert  the 
following  pleasant  account  of  a day’s  pro- 
ceedings of  a body  that  is  not  so  well 
known  in  these  southern  parts  as  it  de- 
serves to  be.] 

A Field-day  at  Likhope. 

The  Berwickshire  Naturalists’  Club, 
which  has  been  in  prosperous  existence 
for  a period  of  thirty  years,  modestly 
adding  its  quota  to  the  researches  of  the 
scientific  world,  held  a very  interesting 
meeting  on  the  27th  of  June,  at  the  Celtic 
town  of  Linhope,  among  the  Cheviots. 

The  ground  chosen  for  the  scene  of  the 
operations  of  the  Club  is  pre-eminently' 
historic  — Berwickshire,  North  Northum- 
berland, and  the  Border.  Here  are  to  he 
found  traces  of  its  successive  inhabitants, 
from  the  days  w'hen  they  sheltered  in  dens 
and  caves  of  the  earth,  hunted  and  desti- 
tute, to  those  of  comparative  amalgama- 
tion, when  they  lived  in  camps,  leaving 
cairns,  sepulchral  remains,  cists,  and  wea- 
pons for  us  to  light  upon ; and  thence  to 
Roman  times,  whereof  there  are  Roman 
camps  and  roads ; and  tl  ence  past  sugges- 
tions  of  Saxon  handicraft  to  the  Norman 
period,  with  its  castles,  towers,  abbeys, 
churches  j and  again,  to  the  Edwardian 
times,  with  its  more  consummately  studied 
system  of  fortification  in  larger  castles, 
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peel-towers,  bastel-houses,  and  fortlets* 
Several  battles  have  been  fought  within 
its  boundaries — that  at  Berwick  in  1295, 
that  at  Halidown  Hill  in  1333,  when  the 
Scots  lost  7 earls,  900  knights,  400 
esquires,  and  32,000  common  men;  and 
that  at  Flodden,  when  a king  and  his  son, 
3 bishops,  4 abbots,  12  earls,  17  lords, 
400  knights,  and  17,000  others  were  slain. 
The  field  of  the  Club,  too,  embraces  Holy 
Island,  the  isle  of  ruins  and  legends,  if 
not  of  miracles.  The  progress  of  the  Eng- 
lish Princess  Margaret  to  Holyrood  has 
left  a glittering  trail  across  the  chosen 
district,  that,  let  commerce  aud  railways 
and  e'ectric  telegraphs  be  ever  so  destruc- 
tive to  romance,  will  never  be  effaced. 
Picture  “ the  briyge  end,  upon  the  gatt, 
w'ar  many  children,  I'e vested  of  surpeliz, 
syngyng  mellodiously  hympnes,  and  play'- 
ing  on  instruments  of  many  sorts,”  and 
when  “the  Queue  prepared  hyrselfe  to 
enter  the  towme  every  one  in  lyk  was,  in 
faym  array,  and  rychely,  after  the  manere 
acostomed,  in  specialle  th’  Erie  of  North- 
umberland ware  on  a goodly  gowne  of 
tynsill  fourred  with  hermynes.  He  was 
mounted  upon  a fayr  courser,  his  harnays 
of  goldsmyth  warke,  and  thorough  that 
sam  was  saw'en  small  bells  that  maid  a mel- 
lodyous  noyse  without  sparing  gambads,” 
— can  we  not  see  them  all — the  bright 
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trappings,  the  glistening  of  the  lances, 
the  devices,  banners,  and  pennons;  here 
a knight  “ varey  well  mounted,  hys  horse 
richly  appoynted,  his  harnays  of  gold  in 
brodeux,  hymselfe  in  a jackette  hetten  of 
gold,  and  in  a eloke  of  purple  horded  of 
cloth  of  gold,”  riding  forward,  now  falling 
back  into  his  place — now  a halt — now  the 
procession  forming  again,  and  slowly  mov- 
ing away  into  the  far  and  faint  distance  ? 
But  the  subjects  which  have  claimed  the 
best  attentions  of  the  Club  are  the  works 
of  nature,  the  contributions  on  natural 
history  having  taken  their  places  among 
the  original  authorities  of  scientific  liter- 
ature. With  the  printed  Proceedings  of  the 
Club  in  hand  we  can  vouch  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  half-hours  as  pleasant  as  those 
spent  on  the  shore  or  among  the  hills,  not 
the  least  interesting  being  those  passed  in 
the  perusal  of  Baird  on  the  aurora  borealis, 
Tate  on  porpoises,  Selby  on  wasps.  Hardy 
on  mites  and  spiders,  and  Embleton  on 
crabs.  The  geology  of  the  district- — the 
limestone,  sandstone,  and  basaltic  rocks 
and  coal — have  been  diligently  explored  by 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Club,  and 
many  a cabinet  in  the  south,  in  public  and 
private  museums,  has  been  enriched  with 
new  and  valuable  fossils,  thus  acquired  in 
the  limestone  quarries  at  Lowick,  and  on 
the  crags  of  Kyloe  and  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Kalph  Carr,  J.P.,  has  presided  over  the 
preservation  of  Northumbrian  names,  and 
has  elucidated  the  grammatica  celtica; 
j Mr.  Selby,  of  Twizell,  stands  at  the  head 
I of  ornithological  scholars;  and  Linna3us 

' has  found  many  disciples,  among  whom 

the  founder  of  the  Club,  the  late  Dr. 
Johnson  of  Berwick,  was  foremost.  En- 
tomology is  represented  by  erudite  papers 
on  “ the  phy tivorous  habits  of  some  carni- 
" vorous  beetles,”  by  Mr.  Hardy  of  Pen- 
manshiels,  and  on  such  other  of  our  insect 
contemporaries  as  possess  names  longer 
I than  they  are  themselves, — Acherontia 
1 Atropos,  (Death’s  - head  moth)  Locusta 
Migratoria,  commented  on  by  R.  C.  Ein- 
bleton.  Secretary,  to  wit. 

One  division  of  the  party  which  set  out 
j for  Linhope  on  Thursday  morning  in- 
I eluded  the  Rev.  Dixon  Clarke,  of  Bel- 
ford ; the  Rev.  W.  Darnell,  Bamborough ; 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 


the  Rev.  F.  Simpson,  North  Sunderland ; 
Rev.  P.  G.  Me  Douall,  Kirk  Newton ; Mr. 
Middleton  Dand,  Hauxley;  Mr.  F.  R. 
Wilson,  architect,  Alnwick  ; and  Mr.  Geo. 
Tate,  F.G.S.,  Secretary.  Passing  the  vil- 
lage church  of  Bolton,  before  the  altar  of 
which  Surrey  and  his  companion  knights 
knelt  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
vowing  to  conquer  or  die,  and  the  field 
where  they  encamped,  still  called  “the 
Quards,”  they  arrived  at  Powburn,  where 
they  found  Ralph  Carr,  Esq.,  of  Hedgeley, 
the  ex-president  of  the  club,  and  party, 
including  the  President,  David  Milne 
Home,  Esq.;  the  Rev.  S.  Fyler,  Corn- 
hill;  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Green,  Wooler;  Mr. 
Boyd;  Rev.  G.  Rooke,  Embleton.  Here 
breakfast  was  partaken  of,  and  the  meet- 
ing constituted.  After  the  Secretary  had 
read  the  minutes  of  the  last  field-day, 
which  was  spent  at  Kelso,  under  the  most 
favourable  auspices,  on  the  30th  of  May, 
the  meeting  started  for  Linhope — some  of 
the  members  in  brakes,  others  a cTieval. 
As  the  procession  wound  up  the  valley  of 
the  Breamish,  passing  by  the  way  the  old 
church  and  new  manse  at  Ingram,  Mr. 
Ralph  Carr  delivered  interesting  exposi- 
tions of  the  ancient  “terraces”  on  the 
hills,  and  other  local  marks  of  antiquity, 
with  which,  from  a long  residence  at 
Hedgeley,  he  is  so  familiar.  Arrived  at 
Hartside  the  party  dismounted,  as  the 
road  to  Linhope  here  becomes  inaccessible 
to  light  spring  vehicles;  and  here  they 
met  with  a further  accession  of  members 
from  different  directions — The  Venerable 
Archdeacon  of  Lindisfarne,  Rev.  Geo. 
Hans  Hamilton,  of  Berwick;  Rev.  C. 
Thorp,  Ellingham ; Rev.  W.  Cooley,  Rock ; 
Rev.  J.  Dunn,  Warkworth;  Mr.  J.  C. 
Langlands,  Old  Bewick ; Rev.  W.  Green- 
well,  Durham ; Mr.  Coxe,  Bodleian  Li- 
brary; Capt.  Coxe;  Mr.  McLauchlan, 
the  Surveyor  of  the  Roman  Wall  and  Bri- 
tish camps.  At  Linhope  the  members 
found  Mr.  Coulson,  who  for  some  weeks 
previously  had  had  a party  of  labourers 
carefully  exploring  the  remains  of  the 
Celtic  town  and  encampment  under  his 
supervision,  by  the  direction  of  the  offi- 
cials of  the  club.  As  the  explorations 
were  not  complete,  it  would  be  premature- 
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to  make  further  mention  of  them,  espe- 
cially as  one  of  the  secretaries  will  draw 
up  a full  report  of  all  that  has  been  dis- 
covered at  the  conclusion  of  the  exhuma- 
tions. Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  whole 
party  found  much  to  interest  and  to 
ponder  over  in  the  examination  of  relics 
of  so  distant  an  age,  enhanced  as  they  are 
by  the  adjuncts  of  wild  and  romantic 
scenery.  An  alfresco  dinner,  sent  up 
from  Powhurn,  was  set  out  in  the  midst 
of  this  old  - world  scene,  under  a tent 
obligingly  furnished  by  Mr.  Colville,  the 
farmer;  the  president,  D.  Milne  Home, 
Esq.,  well  known  scientifically,  especially 
in  connection  with  Scottish  meteorology. 


presiding.  The  journey  home  and  to  every- 
day life,  leaving  the  hills  and  heath  and 
palmy  ferns  to  the  shadows  of  night,  was 
a realization  of  poor  Storey,  the  Northum- 
brian poet’s  regret : — 

“ Look  round  on  this  world— it  is  sweet,  it  is  fair; 
TLere  is  light  in  its  sky,  there  is  life  in  its  air ; 
Sublimity  breathes  from  the  forms  of  its  bills. 
And  beauty  winds  on  with  its  rivers  and  rills  ; 
The  dew,  as  with  diamonds,  its  meads  hath 
besprent ; 

From  its  groves  are  a thousand  wild  melodies 
sent ; 

While  flowers  of  each  tint  are  by  morning  im- 
peaii’d  : 

O ! why  is  there  woe  in  so  lovely  a world  1” 

F.  R.  Wilson, 
Architect^  AlnwicJc. 


KILKEOTY  AKD  SOUTH-EAST  OE  IRELAND  ARCHHIO- 
LOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


July  10.  The  Rev.  John  Saul  in  the 
chair. 

Mrs.  Madden,  of  Hilton-house,  Scots- 
house.  Clones,  and  several  other  new 
members,  were  elected. 

J.  T.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  M.R.I.A.,  Librarian 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  was  elected 
Honorary  Secretary  for  the  Dublin  dis- 
trict. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  form- 
ation of  the  “Illustration  Fund”  having 
been  fairly  successful,  several  engravings 
were  in  hand  for  the  illustration  of  the 
forthcoming  number  of  the  Journal. 

Among  other  donations  to  the  library 
and  museum  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Prim,  several  antiquities  recently  dis- 
covered in  trenching  the  small  rath 
lying  south  of  the  great  rath  of  Dunbel, 
which  forms  so  conspicuous  an  object 
from  the  Waterford  and  Kilkenny  rail- 
way. He  said  that  the  Museum  con- 
tained a large  and  valuable  collection  of 
similar  objects  discovered  in  the  Dunbel 
group  of  raths,  which  he  had  previ- 
ously described  in  detail  in  the  Society’s 
Transactions.  The  articles  which  he  now 
brought  under  notice  were,  with  one  ex- 
ception, of  the  same  general  character. 
The  exceptions  consisted  of  portions  of  a 
large  bronze  fibula,  so  far  as  he  was  aware 
unique  in  its  character.  The  peculiar  fea- 
ture arose  from  the  portion  of  the  ring 


which  was  extant  being  formed  of  sheet 
bronze,  bent  into  a hollow  pipe,  not  sol- 
dered, but  the  edges  brought  together 
with  the  most  beautifully  accurate  joint. 
This  tube  was  apparently  one  of  five  simi- 
lar segments,  which  being  riveted  together 
at  the  ends,  would  form  the  ring  of  the 
fibula,  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  acus 
had  a very  massive  head,  with  rude  annu- 
lar ornaments,  the  portion  remaining  being 
four  inches  long,  and  having  apparently 
lost  about  four  inches  of  the  point. 

This  unique  fibula  excited  much  interest 
among  the  members  present,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  it  should  be  engraved  for 
the  Society’s  Journal. 

The  Rev.  James  Graves  presented  a 
bronze  tag  of  a book-strap,  which  had  also 
been  found  in  one  of  the  Dunbel  raths. 
This  object  terminated  in  a dragon’s  head, 
and  was  ornamented  with  the  interlaced 
pattern  so  common  on  ancient  Irish  crosses 
and  manuscripts. 

Mr.  Laurence  O’Brien,  of  Mullinahone, 
sent  for  exhibition,  through  Mr.  John 
Dunne,  Garryricken,  a small  flat  stone, 
having  on  one  side  a mould  for  casting  a 
rude  crucifix,  and  a round  object,  resem- 
bling the  reverse  of  ancient  silver  coins, 
with  a cross  in  the  field  and  a number  of 
short  strokes  to  represent  the  legend.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  stone  was  a mould 
for  casting  a similar  round  object,  of  larger 
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size.  This"stone  was  dug  up  amidst  the  de- 
iris  of  an  ancient  building  at  Mullinahone, 
said  to  have  been  formerly  a preceptory 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  J ohn,  and  hence, 
Mr.  Dunne  suggested,  the  derivation  of 
Mullinahone  — muillion  naoin  JEoin,  i.e. 
the  mill  of  St.  John,  as,  according  to  tra- 
dition, a mill  which  had  belonged  to  the 
preceptory  stood  close  by. 

The  Rev.  James  Graves  laid  before  the 
meeting  some  documents  connected  with 
the  ancient  but  much  decayed  charitable 
institution  situated  in  Rose-Inn-street, 
in  Kilkenny,  and  known  as  the  O’Shee 
Almshouse.  They  consisted  of  copies  of 
the  royal  charter  of  foundation,  dated 
Kov.  7,  6th  James  I.,  and  the  rules  for 
the  government  of  the  institution,  of  the 
same  date. 


The  other  papers  brought  forward 
were : — 

“ The  Displanting  of  Kilkenny  by  Au- 
thority of  the  Commonwealth,  in  1654,  ” 
by  John  P.  Prendergast,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-law, — a contribution  of  much  local  in- 
terest; “On  ancient  Tobacco-pipes,”  by 
Thomas  J.  Tenison,  Esq.,  Portnelligan ; 
“On  the  Ordnance  Collections  for  the 
History  of  the  County  of  Longford,” 
(being  the  completion  of  a series  of  simi- 
lar papers  for  the  Province  of  Leinster,) 
by  the  Rev.  John  O’Hanlan,  R.C.C., 
Dublin  ; and  “ On  the  Derivation  of  some 
Irish  Topographical  Names,”  by  Edward 
Benn,  Esq. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  the  first 
Wednesday  in  October. 


MIDLAND  COUNTIES  ARCHEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


June  19.  This  Society  made  an  excur- 
sion from  Birmingham  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  on  a visit  to  the  house  and  tomb  of 
Shakespeare,  and  for  an  examination  of  the 
remarkable  portrait  recently  discovered  in 
the  gallery  of  Mr.  W.  0.  Hunt.  The  spot 
first  visited  was  Shakespeare’s  birthplace, 
which,  by  the  kindness  of  the  committee 
entrusted  with  its  management,  was  re- 
served for  special  inspection.  After  ex- 
amining the  house  and  tracing  out  with 
painful  labour  the  famous  names  faintly 
discernible  among  the  thousand  signa- 
tures that  deface  the  walls  and  ceiling  of 
Shakespeare’s  natal  chamber,  the  party  as- 
sembled in  the  garden  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Samuel  Timmins  a sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  memorable  house,  and  the  changes 
in  its  appearance  brought  about  by  the 
care  of  the  Birthplace  Committee,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Bracebridge. 
The  house  has  been  carefully  restored, 
according  to  satisfactory  authorities,  and 
now  presents  much  the  same  appearance 
it  bore  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago 
at  the  poet’s  birth.  All  traces  of  the 
butcher’s  shop  are  effaced,  and  excepting 
in  one  or  two  internal  arrangements  which 
are  in  process  of  removal,  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  degradation  imposed  upon  the  house 
by  ages  of  neglect  and  hard  usage.  The 


recent  purchase  of  land  has  enabled  the 
trustees  to  lay  out  at  the  rear  of  the 
house  a spacious  garden,  which  already 
contains  a scion  of  the  mulberry-tree 
planted  by  Shakespeare’s  own  hand,  and  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  collect  specimens 
of  every  shrub  and  flower  mentioned  in 
his  works.  Within  the  enclosure  have 
been  placed  the  sculptured  base  of  the  old 
market-cross  of  Stratford,  and  some  frag- 
ments of  stone  from  New-place,  Shake- 
speare’s house  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity, 
but  of  which — thanks  to  the  churlish,  exe- 
crable Gastrell— not  one  stone  now  remains 
upon  another.  From  Shakespeare’s  house 
the  excursionists  went  to  the  Town-hall, 
where  they  examined  Gainsborough’s  ad- 
mirable portrait  of  Garrick,  and  other 
pictures  belonging  to  the  corporation,  in- 
cluding a remarkable  pair  of  the  town- 
crier  of  Stratford  and  his  wife ; the  lady, 
on  canvas  at  least,  being  decidedly  the 
more  important  of  the  two.  In  the  hall 
were  also  exhibited  the  very  curious  and 
copious  records  of  the  corporation,  and  the 
handsome  maces  which  help  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  Stratfordian  mayors,  and 
of  which  Stratford  may  well  be  proud, 
since  even  Parliament  itself  is  scarcely 
better  provided  in  this  respect.  The  next 
point  of  interest  was  the  Shakespeare 
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rooms,  where  the  portrait  found  at  Mr. 
Hunt’s  was  exhibited  in  conjunction  with 
a copy  of  the  bust  in  the  church,  as  re- 
stored by  Mr.  Collins,  to  whom  the  clean- 
ing of  the  portrait  was  also  entrusted. 
The  proceedings  at  the  rooms  commenced 
with  an  address  by  Mr.  Timmins,  on  the 
early  portraits  of  Shakespeare,  especially 
the  Droeshout  print,  (the  fidelity  of  which 
is  so  strongly  attested  by  Ben  Jonson,) 
the  bust  in  the  church,  the  Chandos  por- 
trait, and  the  Felton  portrait.  Mr.  Sebas- 
tian Evans  next  compared  the  lately  dis- 
covered portrait  with  the  bust,  and  ex- 
pressed a strong  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
genuineness  and  authority  of  the  former. 
Some  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  Jabet,  Mr.  .George  Daw- 
son, Mr.  Timmins,  Mr.  Bracebridge,  and 
Mr.  Evans  took  part ; and  Mr.  Collins,  the 
cleaner  of  the  picture,  explained  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  came  into  his  hands,  and 
the  steps  by  which  he  was  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  remarkable  work  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Hunt  has  resisted  the 
tempting  offers  made  to  him  for  the  por- 
trait, and  has  also  foregone  the  pleasure 
of  retaining  it  in  his  own  custody.  He 
has  presented  it  to  the  Birthplace  Com- 
mittee, and  it  will  ultimately  find  a per- 
manent home  in  Shakespeare’s  house. 

The  church  was  next  visited.  In  the 
vestry  were  exhibited  ,the  parochial  regis- 


ters, containing  numerous  entries  relating 
to  Shakespeare  and  his  family,  and  also 
the  curious  entry  which  seems  to  establish 
the  second  marriage  of  Shakespeare’s  wife 
— Anne  Hathaway.  A brief  account  of 
the  church  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Cham- 
berlain. Mr.  Timmins  then  called  atten- 
tion to  the  monuments,  pointing  out  espe- 
cially those  pertaining  to  the  Shakespeare 
family,  and  others  of  special  interest. 
The  company  now  dispersed  until  dinner- 
time. Some  wandered  along  the  banks  of 
the  Avon,  others  strolled  about  the  quiet 
little  town,  and  a few,  deeper  antiquarians 
than  the  rest,  were  favoured  with  an  op- 
portunity of  exploring  the  vaults  of  Mr. 
Flower’s  brewery,  where  their  researches 
were  greatly  assisted  by  libations  of  a 
golden  beverage  which  Shakespeare  himself 
might  have  quaffed  with  profit  and  ap- 
proval. The  dinner  took  place  in  the 
Corn  Exchange,  when  the  chair  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Bracebridge,  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  Association.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  repast,  Mr.  George  Dawson, 
M.A.,  delivered  an  eloquent  address  upon 
Shakespeare,  after  which  the  visitors  dis- 
persed, some  to  visit  Anne  Hathaway’s 
cottage  at  the  pretty  village  of  Shottery, 
about  a mile  and  a half  from  Stratford, 
and  the  rest  spending  the  remaining  time 
in  inspecting  other  objects  of  interest. 
The  party  returned  about  9 in  the  even- 
ing to  Birmingham. 
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May  29,  30.  The  annual  spring  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Thrapston.  W.  B.  Stop- 
ford,  Esq.,  of  Drayton-house,  presided. 

On  the  first  day,  after  the  election  of 
several  new  members,  the  Rev.  Canon 
.Tames,  Hon.  Sec.,  read  the  report,  from 
which  we  select  a few  passages. 

Speaking  of  the  object  and  proceedings 
of  the  Society,  it  was  said, — 

“ Our  objects  are  really  wider  than  our 
title,  perhaps,  at  first  suggests.  We  are 
not,  as  many  suppose,  a mere  church- 
building, or  church -restoring  society ; still 
less,  are  we  merely  antiquarian.  We  wish 
to  combine  all  this  with  many  other  things. 
In  a county  like  this,  so  rich  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  olden  times,  it  would  be  a dis- 


grace to  us  not  to  make  ancient  art  our 
study,  and  reverently  to  preserve  its  exist- 
ing memorials ; but  we  have  at  the  same 
time  the  more  practical  object  in  view  of 
improving  the  character  of  the  buildings 
daily  growing  up  around  us — our  churches, 
our  town-halls,  our  corn-exchanges,  our 
schools,  our  mansions,  our  parsonages,  and, 
though  least  in  size,  not  least  in  import- 
ance, our  labourers’  cottage-homes.  If  we 
have  been  seldom  applied  to  for  advice  in 
secular  buildings,  as  compared  with  eccle- 
siastical ones,  it  is  from  no  want  of  in- 
terest on  our  part,  but  probably  from  a 
mistaken  view  of  our  caring  exclusively 
for  churches ; and  I may,  perhaps,  be  per- 
mitted to  express  my  belief  that  some  un- 
necessary expense  and  ugliness  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  saved  to  the  county  in 
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some  of  our  recent  buildings  had  the  plans 
passed  under  the  eyes  of  a committee  ac- 
customed to  scrutinize  architectural  de- 
signs. 

“ Since  last  October,  plans  for  the  re- 
building of  the  chancel  of  Husband’s  Bos- 
wortb,  and  for  the  re-arrangemeut  of  the 
interior  of  Wellingborough  Church,  both 
by  Mr.  E.  F.  Law,  have  been  approved ; 
and  a scheme  for  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  Kingsthorpe  Church,  by  the 
same  architect,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
sub-committee.  At  the  request  of  the 
Kector  a sub-committee  has  also  visited 
the  fine  church  of  Everdon,  and  reported 
on  the  condition  of  the  chancel.  A plan 
for  the  re-seating  of  Long  Buckby  Church, 
by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  has  been  considered 
and  approved.  The  important  works  at 
Uppingham  and  Ketton  Churches,  re- 
viewed before,  are  being  vigorously  carried 
on;  and  the  little  chapel  of  Sutton-by- 
Weston  is  being  carefully  rebuilt,  accord- 
ing to  our  former  recommendation.  Two 
very  important  schools,  that  of  St.  Giles’s, 
Northampton,  by  Mr.  Law,  and  that  of 
Belgrave,  near  Leicester,  by  Mr.  W.  Gil- 
lett,  have  been  submitted  to  our  criticism, 
and  are  now  in  the  course  of  being  carried 
out,  and  are  likely  to  vie  advantageously 
with  any  schools  within  the  diocese.  The 
schools  at  Islip,  by  Mr.  Slater,  were  favour- 
ably noticed  in  a former  report.  Plans  for 
the  new  school  at  Paulerspury  were  ex- 
hibited at  our  committee,  but  too  late  for 
criticism 

“The  Treasurer’s  account,  annually  made 
up  in  October,  will  not  be  forthcoming  to- 
day; but,  notwithstanding  the  large  pur- 
chases of  both  English  and  foreign  books, 
the  object  to  which  our  funds  are  now 
chiefly  devoted,  the  finances  of  our  Society 
are  in  a most  prosperous  state  (our  sur- 
, plus  is  quite  undisputed),  and  afford  us 
j the  hope  of  eventually  being  the  posses- 
, sors  of  a first-rate  library  of  architectural 
and  archaeological  works.  I should  men- 
tion the  very  curious  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  casts  of  270  seals  of  local  and  archi- 
tectural interest  added  to  our  collections 
this  year  by  purchase  from  Mr.  Ready,  of 
I the  antiquarian  department  of  the  British 
I Museum,  and  which  are  exhibited  to  the 
i members  for  the  first  time  to-day.  We 
i have  had  the  pleasure,  during  the  past  six 
I months,  of  voting  £2  2s.  towards  the  me- 
morial of  the  late  Mr.  Pugin,  and  £1  Is. — 
a mark,  not  a measure,  of  our  gratitude — 
towards  the  testimonial  about  to  be  pre- 
sented next  week  to  the  indefatigable 
General  Secretary  for  the  Associated  Vo- 
lume of  Reports,  the  Rev.  E.  Trollope,  at 
a meeting  to  be  held  at  Bourne,  Lincoln- 


shire, to  which  members  of  this  Society  are 
invited 

“ Your  committee  regret  that  the  hopes 
which  they  had  at  one  time  formed  of 
seeing  a worthy  chapel  rise  from  the  ruins 
of  Catesby  are  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 
It  is  now  proposed,  they  believe,  to  rebuild 
the  latter  debased  chapel  on  its  present 
site,  and  the  work  of  demolition  has  com- 
menced under  the  bands  of  a builder. 
Soon  nothing  will  be  left  of  the  old  nun- 
nery, and  all  material  memorial  of  the 
good  Dame  Foyce  Berkeley  will  pass  away, 
to  add  another  to  the  utterly  erased  reli- 
gious foundations  of  this  country. 

“ The  Society  still  continue  to  feel  un- 
abated interest  in  the  works  now  going 
on  at  the  Round  Church  of  St.  Sepul- 
chre’s, Northampton,  and  they  earnestly 
recommend  the  undertaking  as  one  de- 
serving the  aid  of  the  whole  archdeaconry. 
The  large  sum  of  £700  has  been  collected 
by  the  ladies’  committee,  but  at  least 
£2,000  is  yet  required  to  make  the  new 
part  fully  available  for  Divine  Service. 
The  use  of  vari-coloured  stones,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Scott  to  an  extent  unexampled, 
I believe,  in  modern  times;  and  he  has 
applied  the  same  principle  to  the  wood- 
work of  the  chancel  roof.  The  present 
condition  of  the  work  is  so  singular  and 
remarkable,  that  no  one  should  omit  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  them,  in  order  to 
observe  how  well  the  new  work  contrasts, 
yet  harmonizes,  with  the  old;  and  that, 
though  in  the  former  the  utmost  develop- 
ment has  been  allowed,  the  most  conser- 
vative spirit  had  presided  over  the  tender 
handling  of  all  the  ancient  fabric  and  the 
time-marks  everywhere  imprinted  on  its 
wails.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  than  whom 
there  is  none  more  competent  for  the  work, 
has  sent  from  Rome  a very  beautiful  de- 
sign for  the  pavement  of  the  apse,  which 
has  been  submitted  to  our  Society,  and 
which  the  local  committee  purpose  to 
adopt.” 

The  much  canvassed  designs  for  the 
public  offices  at  Westminster  were  then 
spoken  of,  and  it  was  observed, — 

“ If  people  wish  to  see  what  they  may 
expect  from  a public  office  in  Classic  style, 
we  recommend  them  to  make  a visit  to 
the  new  office  of  Metropolitan  Works, 
just  finished,  in  the  narrow  passage  which 
leads  from  Spring-gardens  into  St.  James’s- 
park,  where  the  wretched  repetition  of 
rusticated  pavement,  stucco  ornaments, 
narrow  windows,  and  paltry  details,  will 
make  them  despair  of  our  having  attained 
any  advance  in  art  in  public  buildings. 
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notwithstanding  all  the  study  and  interest 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  architecture 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a century.  To 
a sensitive  eye  it  is  perfect  misery  to  see 
the  mass  of  new  buildings  in  London, 
frightful  in  form,  and  false  in  principle, 
which  meet  one  at  every  turn,  and  it  re- 
quires a strong  mind  and  firm  patriotism 
in  those  who  believe  in  the  symbolism  of 
architecture  not  ‘ to  despair  of  their  coun- 
try’ after  an  hour’s  stroll  through  any  of 
our  principal  thoroughfares  where  the 
builder  is  at  work 

“It  is  certain  that  our  professional 
architects  of  either  school  have  not  yet 
sufficiently  grappled  with  the  means  of 
supplying  our  conveniences  and  our  com- 
forts, and  have  thus  too  commonly  throwm 
the  building  of  our  houses  into  the  hands 
of  operatives,  and  not  artists.  It  is  a com- 
mon belief  (which  could  hardly  have  grown 
up  without  the  bitter  experience  of  many 
years)  that  in  employing  an  architect,  you 
are  taking  an  expensive  method  of  sacri- 
ficing internal  arrangement  and  comfort 
to  outside  show ; whereas  it  is  a certain 
fact  that  a true  architect,  master  of  his 
position,  should  be  able,  by  the  most  care- 
ful study  of  interior  arrangements,  to 
elicit  an  original  and  appropriate  eleva- 
tion, at  a less  cost  than  a builder  could 
run  up  his  regular  amount  of  orthodox 
sash  wdndows  and  potted  chimneys. 

“ And  this  adaptation  of  the  outside  to 
the  internal  conveniences  is  the  crowning 
merit  of  our  old  national  style,  and  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  cramping  pedantry 
of  Classic  regularity.  As  to  the  forms  of 
ornament,  the  applicability  of  sculpture, 
their  respective  proportions,  and  prevail- 
ing lines  of  outline,  on  these  there  may 
always  be  a difference  of  taste  and  opinion ; 
but,  in  spite  of  the:  mazing  blunders  com- 
mitted, there  never  can  be  a question 
which  style  is  the  most  elastic,  and  adapt- 
able to  every  exigence  and  every  clime. 
It  is  from  the  present  transitional,  vacil- 
lating, unconsidering  state  of  the  public 
mind  on  art,  that  the  most  fear  is  to  be  had 
for  modern  architecture : that  the  future 
development  will  start  from  our  own  an- 
cient landmarks  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
The  ‘ Victorian’  style  may  be,  like  many 
of  our  public  acts,  a plausible  compromise, 
and  a varnished  jumble;  but  whatever 
future  life  shall  exist  in  English  character 
or  art  must  be  based  on  more  definite 
principles  than  the  present  age  admits  of, 
and  will  probably  be  led  by  what  is  passing 
both  in  Europe  and  America  to  hold  more 
firmly  than  before  by  our  own  national 
traditions. 

“We  may  congratulate  this  county,  at 
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least,  on  the  style  which  the  Corporation 
of  Northampton  have  determined  on  for 
their  new  Town-hall  and  Museum,  and  I 
trust  that  the  design  will  be  of  such  excel  - 
lence  as  to  be  an  example  to  other  towns 
of  the  county. 

“ A revival  in  architectural  literature 
has  marked  the  present  year,  and  the  new 
editions  of  Mr,  Bloxham’s  and  Mr.  Parker’s 
manuals  of  Gothic  Architecture  shew  that 
the  study  has  still  attractions  for  the 
readers  of  the  rising  generation,  while  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope’s  ‘ Cathedral  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,’  setting  forth,  as  it  does, 
in  its  pages  the  fact  of  the  reality  of  its 
title,  is  a most  encouraging  proof  that  the 
highest  object  of  ecclesiastical  art  is  yet 
within  the  province  and  the  aim  of  living 
architects.  The  mere  publication  of  such 
a book,  which  is  a most  practical,  sober 
treatise,  is  a remarkable  sign  of  the  times. 
Twenty  years  ago  such  an  announcement 
would  have  bordered  on  romance.  But 
Mr.  Hope  has  clearly  shewn  that  many 
cathedrals  of  the  nineteenth  century  have 
been,  and  that  more  will  yet  be,  built.” 

Sir  Henry  Dryden  said  he  had  to  put  a 
resolution  to  the  meeting  in  favour  of  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture “ That  this 
meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  Gothic 
style  is,  in  respect  of  association,  economy, 
convenience,  and  beauty,  the  best  adapted 
for  the  new  public  ofiices  about  to  be 
erected  in  Westminster ; and  hereby  au- 
thorize the  chairman  and  officers  of  the 
Society  to  sign,  on  its  behalf,  a petition  to 
Parliament,  and  a memorial  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works,  in  favour  of  the 
adoption  of  our  national  style  of  architec- 
ture for  these  buildings.” 

Mr,  Bloxham  seconded  the  motion,  and 
said,  in  order  to  see  the  superiority  of  the 
Gothic  over  every  other  style,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  look  over  the  Elizabethan 
era,  to  see  how  massive  they  were,  and 
then  to  compare  them  with  the  flimsy 
structures  of  modern  days.  When  they 
remembered  the  old  church  of  Christ’s 
Hospital,  now  destroyed,  the  Grey  Eriars’ 
and  the  church  of  St.  Mary’s,  and  com- 
pared them  with  the  church  in  Langham- 
place  and  the  Regent -street  architecture, 
they  would  see  quite  sufficient  to  induce 
them  to  protest  against  any  more  of  their 
public  buildings  being  erected  in  such  a 
degraded  style.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
nothing  could  be  more  paltry  than  the 
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generality  of  their  modern  buildings,  as, 
for  instance,  the  new  Post-office, — which 
was  massive  enough,  but  nothing  more, — 
the  Museum,  and  other  buildings.  He 
remembered  well  the  old  Museum,  and,  in 
his  opinion,  it  was  a much  more  appro- 
priate building  than  the  present  one. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  N.  F.  Lightfoot  then  read 
a paper  on  Drayton  House,  preparatory  to 
a visit  to  the  mansion.  The  site  of  the 
Castle  of  Thrapston,  now  an  orchard,  was 
explored;  after  which  the  Society  dined 
together.  General  Arbuthnot  in  the  chair. 

In  the  evening  a meeting  was  held  at 
the  Corn  Exchange,  where  a temporary 
museum  had  been  formed,  containing  paint- 
ings, rubbings,  photography,  coins,  &c., 
many  of  them  of  much  interest.  The  Rev. 
G,  A.  Poole  read  a paper  on  the  Stained 
Glass  in  Lowick  Church,  and  the  Rev.  H. 
Ward  one  on  the  Parish  of  Aldwinckle, 
famous,  inter  alia,  as  the  birthplace  of 
John  Dry  den.  For  these  interesting 
papers,  as  well  as  that  on  Drayton  House, 
we  hope  to  find  room  very  shortly. 

May  30.  The  excursion  took  place, 
and  comprised  visits  to  Thorpe  Water- 
ville,  Aldwinckle,  Lowick,  Sudborough, 
j Liveden,  Brigstock  and  Geddington. 
i T.  S.  Selby,  Esq.,  of  Pitton,  described 
i the  remains  at  Thorpe  Waterville,  of  a 
I castle  and  manor-house,  now  used  as  a 
! barn.  He  said  : — 

“ This  interesting  remnant  of  a resi- 
i dence  of  no  mean  character  was  most 
1 likely  erected  about,  or  soon  after,  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1300,  by  the  then 
, Lord  High  Treasurer,  Walter  Lang- 
tone;  ‘ who,’  says  Bridges,  in  his  ‘ County 
History,’  ‘ built  at  Thorpe  Waterville  a 
sumptuous  mansion,’  and,  with  a perfect 
conformity  in  its  architectural  features  to 
such  era,  we  may,  I think,  put  down  this 
building  as  a part  and  parcel  of  Langtone’s 
work,  and  may  consider  the  roof  above  it 
to  have  been  brought  here  from  the  Abbey 
j woods  of  Pipwell,  whence  those  vast  quan- 
j tities  of  timber  are  described  as  having 
been  obtained  for  raising  such  ‘ mansion, 

I without  leave  of,  and  to  the  great  detri- 
I ment  of  the  monks.’  That  there  were 
originally  ground  and  first-floor  stories 
I cannot  admit  a question,  and  the  contem- 
< porary  existence  of  a partition  running 
A across  the  building  at  its  centre  seems 


equally  certain  ; traces  of  it  remain  upon 
the  wall,  the  construction  and  situation  of 
the  centre  beams  returning  the  cornice 
moulding  are  indicative  of  it,  the  moulding 
itself  varying  on  either  side  points  to  it, 
and  the  effects  of  it  are  visible  in  the  pro- 
tection it  has  afforded  one  compartment 
from  an  agency  that  has  stained  the  other. 
A porch  jutting  from  the  building  on  its 
east  side  was  taken  down  about  thirty-six 
years  since ; it  possessed  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  canted  roof,  with  collars  and  braces, 
hut  had  neither  posts  nor  foot-beams ; it 
was  floored,  and  might  he  entered  from 
the  great  chamber  south,  by  means  of  a 
narrow  doorway ; on  the  ground  floor 
was  another  small  door ; the  springers  of 
the  coping-table  were  ornamented,  and 
a large  fiuial  surmounted  the  gable.  A 
chimney,  corbelled  off  some  seven  feet 
above  ground,  projecting  as  a narrow  strip 
of  masonry,  on  either  side  relieved  by  a 
circular  window  through  the  gable  wall, 
carrying  a bold  head,  with  an  octagon 
shaft  and  embattled  crest,  served  lor  the 
fire-place  of  the  great  chamber  north ; 
the  front  of  this  most  likely  brought  for- 
ward, and  perhaps  on  corbels,  as  at  Castle 
Edlingham,  Northumberland,  must  again 
retire  upon  the  wall,  sloping  upwards, 
and  the  cutting  away  the  beam  to  receive 
the  slope,  and  its  existence  behind  it,  are 
both  manifest.  A similarly  constructed 
gable  chimney,  &c.,  answered  at  the  south 
end  to  the  one  just  described,  but  has 
been  removed  perhaps  a hundred  years 
since.  A bridge,  with  a ribbed  soffit  of 
the  time  of  Bishop  Langton,  spans  the 
brook,  under  the  turnpike.  Three  ribs 
are  square  with  the  stream,  and  the  two 
outer  ones  are  placed  aslant  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  the  ancient  roadway,  which 
crossed  the  brook  obliquely ; in  modern 
times  the  bridge  has  been  added  to  on 
either  side,  and  the  road  widened.”  Mr. 
Selby  then  pointed  out  the  traditional  site 
of  the  chapel,  and  took  the  party  to  visit 
some  masonic  corbels,  which,  as  Mr.  Selby 
said,  “ were  now,  in  an  inverted  position, 
made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  arch-head 
in  a building  (a  farm-house  adjoining),  a 
re-erection  of  the  worst  part  most  likely 
of  the  materials  that  had  once  been  used 
in  the  buildings  of  the  Watervilles  of 
Langstone,  the  fest  having  gone  to  another 
village,  where  it  was  hoped  they  might  be 
traced  at  some  future  period.” 

The  remains  are  now  the  property  of 
Lord  Lilford,  to  whom  they  have  passed 
through  the  Cecils  from  the  reputed 
founder  Azelin  de  Waterville,  temp. 
Henry  I. 
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Aldwinkle  All  Saints’  Church  was  de- 
scribed by  the  Rev.  H.  Ward,  Rector  of 
St.  Peter’s,  as  was  also  his  own  church, 
which  has  been  restored  by  him.  All 
Saints’  retained  in  its  east  window,  and 
in  one  of  the  north  windows,  its  Early 
English  character.  The  same  was  the 
case  with  the  chancel-arch.  The  piers  on 
the  south  side  were  of  the  same  date,  and 
altogether  different  from  those  on  the 
north.  Those  he  took  to  be  Decorated, 
agreeing  with  the  clerestory  windows, 
which  Mr.  Freeman  described  as  of  the 
geometrical  period.  In  the  aisles  also  one 
of  the  windows  was  Decorated,  but  over- 
large Perpendicular  windows  had  been  in- 
serted in  each  of  them ; at  the  same  time, 
no  doubt,  that  the  hattlemental  turrets 
were  added.  There  was  a fine  western 
arch,  which  would,  if  it  could,  open  into 
the  tower.  The  steeple,  as  at  St.  Peter’s, 
was  the  most  important  feature  in  the 
church,  and  being  a tower  in  the  land  of 
spires,  was  the  more  worthy  of  remark. 
Mr.  Freeman,  speaking  of  the  smaller  Per- 
pendicular towers  of  the  county,  coupled 
it  with  Whiston,  but  to  the  latter,  in  some 
material  features,  he  gave  the  preference. 
Several  members  of  the  Society  expressed 
a different  opinion,  giving  the  preference 
to  Aldwinckle.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  the  small  vestry,  added  in  Deco- 
rated times,  was  well  worthy  of  notice, 
inasmuch  as,  so  far  from  being  an  awk- 
ward excrescence,  as  was  generally  the 
case,  it  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  and 
picturesque  appearance  of  the  church.  The 
font  was  Early  English,  and  very  similar 
to  that  of  St.  Peter’s,  but,  unlike  that,  had 
a history.  In  an  old  church  account-book 
he  found  that,  in  the  year  1655,  the  font 
stone  was  sold  for  4s.  6d.,  and,  as  in  the 
same  year’s  accounts  there  was  another 
entry,  vi.d^,  paid  for  “ a basone,”  he  inferred 
that  the  domestic  article  was  in  use,  when 
needed,  in  its  stead  until  1662,  when 
5s.  6d.  was  paid  to  Goodman  Garrot  for 
setting  up  the  font  again,  and  20s.  was 
paid  for  leading  it.  Goodman  Garrot  did 
not  deserve  his  title  for  his  skill  in  setting 
up  fonts,  for  he  had  placed  the  supporting 
staff  upside  down,  besides  most  mercilessly 
pecking  it,  to  make  it  fit  his  topsy-turvy 
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restoration.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel,  opening  into  it  by  a broad  arch, 
and  into  the  south  aisle  by  a very  pointed 
one,  was  a highly-finished  Perpendicular 
chantry.  Fuller,  the  Church  historian, 
referred  to  it,  and  said  it  was  endowed 
with  house  and  land,  for  a priest,  at  the 
cost  of  Sir  John  Aldwincle,  about  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  Both  as  to  the 
founder  and  the  date  Fuller  was  inaccu- 
rate, for  copies  of  the  foundation  deeds, 
still  extant,  proved  that  the  chantry  was 
erected  in  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  VII. 
(1489),  by  William  Chambre,  and  Eliza- 
beth his  wife,  formerly  wife  of  William 
Aldwincle.  Upon  the  wall  of  the  north 
aisle  was  a brass  to  John  Pykering,  ‘phy- 
sitian,’  who  died  in  1659.  He  was  great 
uncle  to  Dryden,  being  brother  to  the 
poet’s  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Henry  Pyker- 
ing, rector  of  this  church,  who  himself 
lay  buried  in  the  churchyard,  under  an 
altar-tomb,  close  by  which  was  a similar 
tomb  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Pykering,  daughter  of 
Henry  Pykering,  the  rector,  and  conse- 
quently Dryden’s  aunt. 

St.  Peter’s  was  somewhat  older  than 
All  Saints’.  It  had  one  mark  of  greater 
antiquity,  namely,  one  of  the  piers  in  the 
north  aisle.  That  pier  had  a capital 
with  a square  abacus,  with  heads  and 
foliage,  and  might  certainly  have  belonged 
to  a Korman  church.  It  was,  besides,  of 
a rather  ruder  sort  of  masonry  than  the 
other  piers,  but  as  it  was  the  only  portion 
of  the  church  which  could  be  referred  to 
such  early  times, — the  other  piers  clearly 
belonging  to  a period  not  more  than  sixty 
to  eighty  years  after  it, — -he  hesitated  to 
ascribe  to  it  much  greater  antiquity.  All 
the  Early  English  features  retained  in 
All  Saints’  Church  have  vanished  from  St. 
Peter’s,  except  the  arch.  The  present  church 
was  in  the  late  Decorated  style,  very  long, 
very  wide,  and  very  lofty,  and  larger,  in 
fact,  than  was  commonly  met  with  in 
a small  country  church  which  was  not 
collegiate.  It  was  evidently  built  about 
the  year  1373,  when  Oliver  de  Lofwyke 
and  Richard  Parson,  of  Stanwigge,  ob- 
tained licence  to  settle  twenty-six  acres  of 
arable  land  and  four  acres  of  meadow  land 
in  Aldwinckle,  on  William  de  Lofwyke 
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and  his  successors,  parsons  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  towards  the  maintenance  of  a 
priest  to  celebrate  Divine  Service  daily 
at  the  high  altar  of  the  said  church.  The 
three  south  windows  of  the  chancel  were 
very  striking.  The  first  nearest  the  east 
had  fiamboyant  tracery,  and  beneath  the 
window  on  the  inside  the  wall  is  cut  away 
to  form  two  seats  or  sedilia.  The  last  on 
the  south  side  was  remarkable  for  having 
what  was  called  “ a low  side  window,”  the 
hooks  for  the  shutter-hinges  still  appear- 
ing. Under  this  window  the  wall  was 
also  cut  away  to  form  a seat,  which  in 
in  this  case,  unlike  the  others,  was  of 
wood,  and  seemed  to  indicate  that  a priest 
sat  at  the  open  window,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  confessions  or  of  distributing 
alms.  The  most  beautiful  features  about 
the  church  were  the  tower  and  spire, 
which  blend  together  as  only  a tower  and 
spire  built  at  one  time  can  do. 

Lowick  Church,  beside  its  painted  glass, 
has  some  exceedingly  fine  monuments. 
The  most  modern  is  one  to  Charles  Sack- 
ville,  Duke  of  Dorset,  who  died  in  1843. 
j There  are  also  splendid  monuments  to  Sir 
Walter  de  Vere,  Knt.,  the  founder  of 
the  church ; to  Sir  Ealph  Green ; to  Staf- 
ford, Earl  of  Wiltshire ; to  Sir  John  Ger- 
main, one  of  the  latest  specimens  of  a 
knight  in  armour,  having  breast-plate, 

I espauliers  over  the  shoulders,  the  upper 
ij  part  of  the  arm  being  protected  by  rear 
p braces  and  overlapping  plates.  There 
are  also  bow  plates  and  band  braces,  and 
|j  overlapping  plates  over  the  thighs.  There 
I is  a very  handsome  monument  also  to  the 
I Lady  Mary  Mordaunt,  daughter  to  the 
I Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  was  first  mar- 
ried to  Henry,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and,  after 
his  death,  to  Sir  John  Germain. 

Sudborough  Church  is  a plain  building, 
with  a tower  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
t Set  in  the  wall  was  the  monumental  figure 
; of  a crusader,  supposed  to  date  from  the 
i beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  In 
I the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bloxam,  however,  it 
j is  a century  later.  In  this  church  there 
j are  two  sedilia. 

j At  Liveden,  a paper  on  the  manor-house 
was  read  by  the  Eev.  H.  Ward.  The  old 
house  is  now  used  as  a farm-house,  but 
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the  new  building,  which  is  of  great  his- 
torical interest,  was  never  finished,  and  is 
now  a ruin  : — 

“ He  did  not  profess  to  give  a full  his- 
tory of  Liveden,  but  merely  such  an  ac- 
count as  might  be  useful  to  those  of  the 
company  who  might  have  little  or  no  ac- 
quaintance with  the  place.  Liveden,  or 
Lefferden,  appeared  to  be  the  name  of  a 
large  forest  district,  extending  into  several 
parishes,  of  which,  curiously  enough,  al- 
most all  were  in  different  hundreds.  In 
the  olden  times,  if  the  owner  of  the  old 
building  had  been  walking  in  his  park 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  he 
would  then  have  been  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  vicar  of  Brigstock ; but  by  stepping 
over  almost  an  invisible  boundary,  he 
would  at  once  have  come  under  the  charge 
of  the  rector  of  Benefield,  and  under  his 
charge  he  might  have  reached  Lis  own 
front  door,  but  no  further,  for  inside  the 
hall  he  would  have  been  liable  to  meet 
the  Aldwinkle  parson  on  a parochial  visit. 
Once  housed,  it  might  be  thought  that 
the  owner  would  be  safe  from  further 
change  of  pastors,  but  such  was  not  the 
case,  for,  if  he  happened  to  go  into  his 
kitchen  and  to  cross  another  invisible  line 
of  demarcation,  there  the  rector  of  Bene- 
field would  again  have  legal  status ; and 
should  the  unlucky  gentleman  then  think 
of  escaping  by  the  back  door,  no  sooner 
would  he  have  crossed  it  than  there  might 
stand  the  rector  of  Pilton,  and  claim  him 
as  a parishioner.  But,  though  lying  in 
so  many  parishes,  Liveden  was,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  extra-parochial.  His  impres- 
sion was  that  it  once  formed  a sort  of 
ecclesiastical  district  of  itself,  and  that 
these  noduses  were  for  the  purpose  of 
freeing  it  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
several  rectors,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
placed  under  a chaplain  or  chaplains  of 
its  own. 

“He  mentioned  the  names  of  several 
of  the  earlier  owners  of  Liveden ; but 
those  who  had  most  clearly  left  their 
marks  there  were  the  Treshams,  who  ac- 
quired the  property  about  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.  The  first  of  them  was  either 
Sir  William  Tresham,  of  Sywill,  or  his 
son.  Sir  Thomas,  of  Rushton,  who  was 
attainted  of  treason  early  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  when  the  manor  of  Liveden 
was  held  for  a time  by  William  de  Alde- 
wyncle,  but  eventually  reverted  to  Sir 
John  Tresham,  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas, 
who  lived  till  far  into  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  The  next  owner  was  Sir  Thomas 
Tresham,  the  lord  prior  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  who  was  buried  at  Rushton ; 
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after  whom  the  property  came  to  another 
Sir  Thomas,  who,  as  far  as  Li\  eden  was 
concerned,  was  the  most  important  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  Leland  in  his  ‘ Itine- 
rary’ said,  ' There  be  two  houses  of  Tre- 
shams  in  Northamptonshire.  The  elder 
brother's  house  is  now  commonly  called 
E-ushton  by  Cattering,  but  he  calleth 
himself  “Tresham  of  Liveden,”  where  yet 
standeth  parte  of  an  ancient  manor-place, 
and  goodly  meadows  about  it,  and  there 
hath  Tresham  about  three  hundred  marks 
by  the  yere.’  The  old  manor-house  might 
probably  liave  been  on  the  site  of  the  old 
building,  that  where  the  two  farm-houses 
now  stand,  and  it  was  possible  that  a por- 
tion of  it  might  be  incorporated  with  the 
present  buildings,  although  the  principal 
wing,  which  now  remained  almost  entire, 
was  of  a much  later  date.  There  used  to 
be  a coat  of  aro.s  in  stone  let  into  the 
gable,  over  the  w est  window  of  the  great 
chamber,  and  that  served,  to  a certain 
extent,  to  fix  the  date,  for  with  the  Tre- 
sham arms  were  quartered  those  of  Parr 
of  Horton,  and  as  it  was  Tresham  the 
Prior  of  St.  John’s  who  married  the  Parr 
heiress,  the  arms  could  not  have  been 
borne  quarterly  until  after  his  death.  Be- 
tween the  two  present  farm-houses  there 
used  to  be  a stone  archway  or  screen,  in 
Sir  Thomas’s  later  style  of  architecture, 
and  apparently  left  unfinished  at  his  death, 
but  was  removed  a few"  years  ago  to  Farm- 
ing Woods,  and  was  re-erected,  with  the 
coat  of  arms  at  the  top  of  it,  as  an  en- 
trance to  the  stable-yard.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  with  the  old  building, 
the  new"  building  was  clearly  the  work  of 
the  last-named  Sir  Thomas  Tr.  sham,  the 
father  of  'I'resham  the  conspirator.  Sir 
Thomas  was  originally  a Protestant,  and 
w-as  knightfcd  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  her 
famous  visit  to  Kenilworth,  in  1575;  but 
w’ithin  three  years  afterwards,  when  the 
missionary  priests  came  over  into  England, 
he  was  converted  by  Campion  and  recon- 
ciled to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Thencefor- 
ward he  suffered  much  on  account  of  his 
belief,  being  heavily  fined  and  repeatedly 
imprisoned,  so  much  so  that  he  termed 
Ely  in  liis  letters  his  ‘familiar  prison.’  As 
a Popish  recusant  he  constantly  paid  into 
the  treasury  £260  per  annum,  being  a fine 
ot  £20  per  lunar  month.  That  treat- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholics  continued 
during  the  whole  of  Elizal)eth’s  reign,  but 
before  her  death  James  had  secretly  given 
much  encouragement  to  the  party,  in  order 
to  secure  thert  support,  and  had  certainly 
raised  considerable  expectations  in  the 
mind  of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  for  he  was 
the  first,  at  no  little  personal  risk,  to  pro- 
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claim  James  at  Northampton,  and  his  son 
Francis,  afterwards  the  conspirator,  with 
his  brother  Lewis,  and  their  brother-in- 
law,  Lord  Monteagle  (to  whom  the  famous 
letter  was  addressed),  were  very  active  in 
their  su})port  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  in 
securing  the  Tower  of  London  for  the 
same  cause. 

“ Within  three  months  of  the  King’s 
arrival  in  London  he  invited  many  Popish 
recusants  to  Court,  and  among  others  Sir 
Thomas  Tresham,  and  on  that  occasion  he 
assured  them  it  w-as  his  intention  to  allow 
them  greater  freedom  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion  than  his  predecessor  had 
done,  and  especially  that  he  would  ex- 
onerate them  from  the  fines  imposed  by 
the  statute  of  Elizabeth.  In  accordance 
with  that  they  found  that  the  fines  which, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  amounted  to 
£10,000  a year,  were  reduced  in  the  first 
year  of  James  to  £300,  and  in  the  second 
year  to  £200.  In  the  third  year,  however, 
after  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  they  were  again 
raised  to  £6,000.  The  bearing  of  these 
remarks  respecting  the  treatment  of  the 
Popish  recusants  by  King  James  upon 
Liveden  was  this,  that  unless  they  had  ex- 
pected considerable  indulgence  to  be  shewn 
them  with  respect  to  their  mode  of  wor- 
ship, and  a great  relaxation  of  the  penal 
laws  against  the  harbouring  of  Popish 
priests,  that  building  would  never  have 
been  commenced.  There  was  little  doubt 
that  the  building  was  intended  as  a re- 
ligious house,  and  such  an  one  as  would 
not  have  been  tolerated,  or  even  attempted 
to  be  built,  in  the  preceding  reign.  From 
what  was  known  of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham’s 
character,  nothing  would  be  more  likely 
than  that  he  would  delight  in  planning 
a house  to  he  covered,  as  this  was,  with 
religious  emblems,  especially  if  he  had  a 
reasonable  hope  that  it  would  be  allowed 
to  be  used  for  the  foundation  of  a small 
religious  fraternity,  among  whom  he  very 
probably  intended  himself  to  retire  to  end 
his  days.  It  might  be  asked  if  Sir  Thomas 
was  only  influenced  by  those  moderate 
view"s  of  ‘ Catholic  emancipation,  ’ or 
whether  he  had  not  other  hopes  depend- 
ent on  Gunpowder  Plot.  He  (Mr.  Ward) 
believed  not,  for  from  the  state  in  which 
the  building  was  left  at  his  death,  there 
was  every  probability  that  it  was  planned, 
if  not  actually  begun,  before  the  plot  was 
thought  of.  After  the  death  of  Francis, 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  who 
died,  or,  as  some  suppose,  was  poisoned, 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  Rushton  was 
confiscated,  but  Liveden  was  allowed  to 
descend  to  the  next  brother,  Lewis,  who, 
after  Gunpowder  Plot,  was  not  likely  to 
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take  much  pains  to  finish  a house  for 
Jesuit  priests,  even  had  he  been  so  in- 
clined, and  so  the  place  was  doubtless  left 
as  it  stood  when  Sir  Thomas  died.  Bridges 
said  that  the  new  building  at  Livt  den  was 
never  covered  in,  hut  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  in  a much 
more  finished  state  than  they  saw  it  then. 
It  was  said  that  Major  Butler,  an  officer 
of  Cromwell’s  army  stationed  at  Oundle, 
where  his  paternal  ])roperty  lay,  attempted, 
with  a party  of  the  Parliamentary  forces, 
to  level  the  building  to  the  ground,  but 
whether  that  was  because  it  had  afibrded 
shelter  to  any  party  of  the  Royalists  did 
not  appear.  There  were  marks  of  bullets 
on  the  outside,  but  those  might  be  ac- 
counted for  by  pic-nic  Volunteers  think- 
ing it  a safe  mark  for  hall -practice. 

“ As  it  was  useful  to  strangers  visiting 
such  buildings  as  the  present,  he  would 
read  a few  extracts  from  a work  on  the 
Liveden  ruins.  The  house,  it  told  them, 
was  built  in  the  form  of  a Greek  cross,  and 
the  entrance  was  on  the  north  side,  and 
must  have  been  by  a flight  of  steps.  Stand- 
ing opposite  to  that  could  be  seen  the 
archways  in  the  interior.  The  arms  on 
thekey-stones  of  the  arches  were  ‘Tresham’ 
for  the  founder,  and  ‘ Throckmorton’  for 
his  wife.  Above  the  first  story  without  is 
stonework  in  the  form  of  escutcheons, 
running  along  the  whole  of  the  building, 
some  quite  finished,  some  in  a half-finished 
state,  and  others  with  their  outlines  barely 
I traced,  plainly  proving  how  sudden  and 
unexpected  was  the  blow  that  occasioned 
i the  suspension  of  the  work.  The  shields 
j or  escutcheons  are  in  compartments  of 
j three  between  each  style,  &c.  Upon  the 
I second  story,  in  stone  compartments,  also 
running  throughout  the  building,  are  sin- 
i gular  sculptures,  executed  with  much  care. 


emblematical  of  the  sufferings  and  cruci- 
fixion of  our  Saviour.  These  are  in  circles 
of  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
are  supposed  to  represent-— -1.  The  purse 
containing  the  money  for  which  Judas  be- 
trayed Christ,  and  round  the  border  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  2.  The  lanthorn, 
torches,  a spear,  and  a sword.  3.  The 
cross,  ladder,  hammer,  and  nails.  4.  The 
seamless  garment,  and  dice  to  represent 
the  casting  lots  for  it.  5.  The  crowing 
cock  to  awaken  St.  Peter,  and  the  scourges 
with  which  Pilate  scourged  Jesus.  6.  The 
XP.  within  a wreath,  on  the  upper  part 
of  which  is  a T for  Tresham.  And  7.  The 
IHS.  and  cross,  and  round  the  border 
‘ Esto  mihi.’  These  sculptures  are  re- 
peated round  the  whole  of  the  building. 
Above  the  third  story,  running  round  the 
cornice,  are,  or  rather  were,  for  a good 
deal  is  now  missing,  the  following  sen- 
tences : — ‘ Jesvs  mvndi  Salts  Gayde 
MATEE  virgo  Maria  ^Verbvm  avtem  crvcis 
perevntbvs  qvdem  stvltitia  • st  >|«  Jesv  be- 
atvs  ventor  qvi  te  portavit  Maria  mater 
virgo  sponsa  innvpta  «|s  Benedi^it  tibiDevs 
in  Eeternvm  Maria  ^ Mihi  avtem  absit 
gloriari  nisi  in  crvce  Domini  nostri.’  ” 

After  luncheon  in  the  open  air  at  Live- 
den, the  party  visited  Brigstock,  where 
there  is  an  exceedingly  fine  Saxon  tower- 
arch,  blocked  up  and  almost  hid  by  the 
organ,  and  then  concluded  their  excursion 
by  a glance  at  the  Eleanor  Cross  at  Ged- 
dington,  which  Bridges,  the  county  his- 
torian, considers  the  most  perfect  of  the 
three  in  existence,  being  neither  much  in- 
jured like  Waltham  Cross,  nor  altered  like 
that  near  Northampton,  by  modern  ad- 
ditions. 


SOCIETY  OF  NORTHEEN  ANTIQUARIES. 


June  27.  The  annual  meeting  was  held 
at  the  castle  of  Christiansborg,  H.M.  the 
King  of  Denmaek  in  the  chair. 

The  secretary.  Professor  C.  C.  Rafn, 
read  a report  of  the  proceedings  and  state 
of  the  Society  during  the  year  1860. 
Of  the  “ Annals  of  Northern  Archaeology,” 
the  two  volumes  for  1859  and  1860  are  in 
the  press,  of  which  the  former  (with  seven 
plates)  contains  several  papers  by  C.  C. 
Lorenzen  and  others  on  “ Historical 
Monuments  in  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig,” 
while  the  latter  opens  with  an  essay  by 
Gisli  Brynjulfsson,  on  “ Bragi  the  Old,” 


and  the  shield  presented  to  him  by  King 
Ragnar  Lodbrok.  Of  the  “Archaeological 
Review,”  containing  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Society,  list  of  Fellows,  &c.,  as  also  of 
the  Memoires  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord, 
the  volumes  concluding  with  the  year 
1860  are  in  the  press.  The  “ Review” 
contains  a series  of  critical  notices  of 
several  newly  published  works  on  Ameri- 
can antiquities.  Among  the  papers  con- 
tained in  the  Memoires  one  is  by  P.  A. 
Munch,  in  English,  on  the  Scottish  local 
names  occurring  in  the  Icelandic  Sagas, 
and  another  in  French,  being  the  text,  by 
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C.  C.  Eafn  and  C.  J.  Thomsen,  of  the 
Atlas  de  V Archeologie  du  Nord.  At  the 
same  time  the  Lexicon  Loeticum  Antiques 
Linguce  Septentrionalis  ; conscripsit  Svein- 
hiorn  Egilsson  was  exhibited.  In  the 
introduction,  by  J.  Sigurdsson,  particular 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  labours  of 
the  deceased  author,  tending  to  illustrate 
the  ancient  language  and  literature  of  the 
North,  as  also  of  those  of  several  of  his 
countrymen  who  have  deserved  well  by 
the  preservation  of  old  Northern  poetical 
remains;  it  concludes  with  some  remarks 
on  the  terms  “ Dbnsk  tungu,’^  “ Norroena,” 
and  “ Old  Northern,”  applied  to  the  an- 
cient language  of  the  North. 

His  Majesty  the  King  exhibited  a con- 
siderable number  of  very  remarkable  ob- 
jects, with  which  his  cabinet  of  northern 
antiquities  has  been  enriched  since  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  Society — viz. 
numerous  specimens  from  the  age  of  stone ; 
among  others  a triangular  arrow-point  of 
flint,  found  in  a turf-pit  near  Thorsiv,  in 
Scania,  sticking  in  a skull,  together  with 
several  beautiful  specimens  from  the  age  of 
bronze.  Among  the  objects  from  the  age  of 
iron,  eighty  -five  very  fine  ones  were  found 
in  a turf  moor  at  Thorsbierg,  near  South 
Brarup,  in  Angeln ; the  other  objects  of 
this  rich  collection  are  preserved  in  the 
Flensborg  Museum.  Their  age  is  proved 
by  Roman  coins  found  with  them ; the  most 
recent  one,  of  the  Emperor  Commodus, 
being  struck  A.D.  185,  whence  it  may  be 
concluded  with  some  probability  that  the 
objects  just  mentioned  belong  to  the  third 
century.  Of  those  now  preserved  in  His 
Majesty’s  cabinet  may  be  mentioned  an 
iron  coat  of  mail,  and  a shoulder  buckle 
with  gold  and  silver  covering,  a circular 
shield  of  woi  d 38  inches  in  diameter,  and 
several  arrow  shafts  of  pinewood,  with 
incisions  for  the  b >wstring.  Of  the  objects 
exhibited  by  His  Majesty  several  have 
been  selected  for  representation  in  the 
detailed  report  to  be  given  in  the  Me- 
moires  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord. 

General  Fibiger,  Commauder-in-Chief 
of  the  Artillery,  exhibited  some  very  an- 
cient and  curious  objects  newly  received 
for  the  historical  collection  in  the  Royal 
Arsenal.  From  Dr.  H.  Rink,  Inspector 


of  South  Greenland,  was  received  and  ex- 
hibited vol.  ii.  of  “ Kaladlit  OJcallutctuaU 
Hat  I or,  Greenlandic  Popular  Traditions, 
written  down  by  Natives,  together  with 
a Collection  of  Woodcuts,  designed  and 
executed  by  Esquimaux  in  Illustration  of 
the  said  Traditions.”  Mr.  S.  Kleinschmidt, 
the  teacher  of  the  Godthaab  Seminary, 
transmitted  a compendious  history  of  the 
world,  written  in  the  Greenlandic  language. 

Mr.  Niels  Arnzen,  of  Fall  River,  in  the 
county  of  Bristol  and  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, transmitted  to  the  Society  a warranty 
deed,  by  which,  “in  consideration  of  his 
esteem  for  the  editor  of  the  Antiquitates 
Americanos  and  the  author  of  the  ‘Memoir 
on  the  Discovery  of  America  by  the  North- 
men,’ Professor  C.  C.  Rafn,  and  the  Royal 
Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  he  did 
give,  grant,  and  convey  to  the  said  Pro- 
fessor and  Royal  Society  the  rock  known 
as  the  ‘Writing’  or  ‘ Dighton  Rock,’  and 
the  lot  or  parcel  of  land  surrounding  it, 
and  situated  in  the  town  of  Berkley,  in 
said  county  of  Bristol,”  its  limits  being 
stated  in  detail  in  the  said  deed.  The 
Society  charged  its  managing  committee 
to  express  to  the  donor  its  thanks  for  his 
gift,  as  also  to  take  the  proper  measures 
to  see  the  monument  duly  fenced  and 
preserved. 

In  the  past  year,  1860,  there  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  list  of  Foundation  Fellows, 
or  Memhres  Fondateu/rs,  H.I.H.  Constan- 
tine Nicolaevitsch,  Grand  Duke  of  Russia ; 
H.I.H.  Ferdinand  Maximilian,  Archduke 
of  Austria;  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  Governor 
of  Victoria;  Count  Vitaliano  Borromeo, 
Grandee  of  Spain  and  Senator  of  Sardinia ; 
Count  Vladimir  de  Broel-Plater  at  Dom- 
browitza,  Minsk ; Mr.  John  H.  Wilder 
Cosby,  Advocate,  Abbey -lodge,  Ireland; 
George  Granville,  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Lon- 
don; George  Fair,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh;  Ivan  J.  Foundou- 
klei,  Controller-General  of  Poland;  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Hopkins,  United  States’  Consul 
in  Paraguay;  Mr.  William  H.  Hudson, 
United  States’  Consul  at  Buenos  Ayres; 
Count  Stanislas  Kossakowski,  President  of 
the  Heraldic  Chamber  of  Poland;  Don 
Juan  Mariano  Larsen,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Buenos  Ayres;  Frederick 
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Mueller,  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Victoria;  Raja  Pratapa  Chandra  Sinha 
Bahadoor,  Bakparah,  Bengal;  Baboo  Ra- 
jendral  Mitra,  secretary  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal ; Iginioda  Scarpa,  Consul 
of  Denmark,  Fiume;  Nicolas  C.  Schuth, 


Consul-General  of  Denmark,  Chili ; Sir 
William  Poster  Stawell,  Chief  Justice,  Vic- 
toria; Jonathan  Binns  Were,  Danish  Con- 
sul, Melbourne ; and  Sjoerd  Wiarda,  Con- 
sul of  the  Netherlands,  Buenos  Ayres. 


SOCIETY  OE  AYTiaiJAEIES  OE  SCOTLAJID. 


June  10.  Loed  Neayes  in  the  chair. 

Lord  Binning  and  Mr.  Adolph  Robinow 
were  elected  Fellows. 

Mr.  Stuart  reported  that  the  repairs  on 
the  curious  “ Burg”  of  Mousa  had  now 
been  completed ; that  some  discoveries  had 
been  made  in  the  course  of  doing  so, 
which  would  he  communicated  more  speci- 
fically hereafter ; and  that  the  fabric  was 
now  reported  to  be  in  such  a state  as  to 
give  promise  of  its  permanency  as  a com- 
plete specimen  of  the  class  to  which  it 
belonged.  He  also  adverted  to  the  pro- 
priety of  obtaining  a model  of  the  “ Burg” 
for  the  Museum. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Robertson,  a committee  was  appointed 
with  the  view  of  promoting  subscriptions 
for  the  restoration  of  the  City  Cross. 

The  following  communications  were 
read : — 

I.  Historical  Notices  of  Burghead,  in 
i Moray,  with  the  result  of  recent  excava- 
I tions  made  there.  By  Mr.  James  Mac- 
I donald.  Academy,  Elgin.  The  writer  gave 
I a picture  of  the  situation  of  Burghead,  and 
I the  surrounding  country,  which  had  pro- 
I bably  influenced  the  early  settlers  in  its 
; selection,  and  then  described  the  many 
j difterent  classes  of  antiquities  which  have 
j at  various  times  been  found  in  the  walls 
I and  fortiflcations  of  this  site,  such  as 
' bulls  sculptured  on  stone  flags,  fragments 
of  sculptured  crosses,  a coin  of  Alfred,  a 
silver  ring,  supposed  to  have  been  the  rim 
of  a horn,  and  quantities  of  human  bones, 
i Recent  excavations,  organized  by  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Society  of  Elgin, 
have  led  to  the  discovery  of  well-built 
1 walls,  formed  of  quarried  and  partially 
I dressed  freestone,  with  occasional  inser- 
i tions  of  oaken  beams,  and  thereby  assisted 
Mr.  Macdonald  in  reconstructing  the  plan 
of  the  old  fortifications.  The  paper  gave 


full  particulars  of  the  well,  sometimes 
called  a Roman  bath,  and,  after  examin- 
ing the  opinions  of  different  writers,  and 
the  evidence  of  the  Sagas  and  Scottish 
Chronicles,  and  a classification  of  the  anti- 
quities under  the  head  of  Pictish,  Ecclesi- 
astical, Scandinavian,  and  Post-mediseval, 
the  writer  stated  his  own  conclusions.  He 
gave  abundant  reasons  for  discarding  the 
recent  opinion  that  Burghead  had  been  a 
Roman  station,  but  suggested  that  it  had 
been  occupied  at  an  early  date  as  the  site 
of  one  of  those  structures  so  common  on 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  Moray  Firth 
and  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  known 
as  “Burgs;”  that  it  had  afterwards  be- 
come a Christian  settlement  at  the  time 
when  the  missionaries  of  the  new  faith 
were  issuing  forth  from  their  lonely  cells 
at  Iona,  and  proclaiming  the  faith  of 
Christ  along  the  shores  of  the  mainland 
and  in  the  wild  glens  of  the  Highlands  j 
and  that  afterwards  it  was  seized  and 
ruined  by  the  Danish  rovers,  and  con- 
verted into  a fortress  suitable  for  their  own 
purposes.  The  paper  concluded  with  the 
charter  history  of  the  district  from  its 
first  appearance  on  record,  skilfully  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Robert  Young,  of  Elgin.  It 
was  illustrated  by  exquisite  drawings  of 
the  sculptured  stones  and  other  antiquities, 
many  of  which  were  executed  by  Lady 
Dunbar,  of  Duffus ; and,  by  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  Dowager  Lady  Dick  Lauder, 
the  curious  silver  ring  already  referred  to, 
and  the  coin  of  Alfred,  were  exhibited. 

Professor  Innes,  whose  local  knowledge 
enabled  him  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the 
statements  in  the  paper,  made  various 
remarks  in  the  course  of  its  reading. 

Mr.  Stuart,  in  adverting  to  the  value 
and  interest  of  Mr.  Macdonald’s  paper, 
stated  that  he  thought  the  writer  had 
been  very  fortunate  in  the  destruction  of 
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the  theory  which  attributed  the  remains 
to  Roman  hands,  and  that  the  excavations 
described  had  been  of  great  use  in  adding 
to  the  materials  for  forming  an  opinion 
as  to  their  real  authors.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  upturning  and  removal 
of  the  original  materials  had  been  so 
great  that  it  was  almost  impossible  now 
to  speak  with  confidence  as  to  their  ori- 
ginal disposition.  The  suggestion  that  a 
“Burg”  had  originally  occupied  the  pro- 
montory was  new  and  ingtnious,  but  he 
was  hardly  prepared  to  accept  it — at  least 
the  occurrence  of  quarried  and  partially 
dressed  freestone  could  hardly  be  looked 
for  in  such  a structure,  judging  from  the 
materials  of  our  primitive  forts  in  Scot- 
land, and  rather  pointed  to  a later  and 
difierent  use.  He  pointed  out  the  occur- 
rence of  sculptured  fragments  at  “ Dinna- 
cair,”  now  an  isolated  rock  near  Stone- 
haven, but  probably  in  early  times  the 
point  of  a peninsula,  like  Burghead,  as  had 
been  shewn  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  Ban- 
chory j and  referred  to  this  and  other  simi- 
lar places  on  the  coast  as  sites  chosen 
by  the  early  Christian  missionaries,  and 
which  may  have  been  selected  from  their 
being  fortified,  or  secure  by  nature. 

II.  Notice  of  Recent  Excavations  at 
Tormore,  in  the  Island  of  Arran,  in  a 
Letter  from  Dr.  Jamieson,  Glen  cloy,  Arran, 
to  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell,  Corr.  Mem.  S.A. 
Scot.  These  excavations  were  made  in 
circles  of  stones  commonly  called  “Dru- 
idical,”  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if 
the  deposits  which  have  been  found  in 
similar  structures  in  other  parts  of  Scot- 
land would  be  found  here  also.  The 
diggings  began  at  three  large  stones  form- 
ing part  of  a circle  of  nine.  Here,  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  was  found  a stone 
cist,  and  in  it  an  urn.  A second  cist  was 
found  in  another  circle,  of  which  all  the 
stones  are  prostrate  except  one  pillar  of 
about  fifteen  feet  in  height;  and  to  the 
west  of  this  cist  another  was  found  covered 
by  a slab  of  great  weight,  and  enclosing  the 
skull  and  other  bones  of  a human  skeleton. 
Three  flint  arrow-heads  were  found  in  one 
of  the  cists,  and  in  the  next  an  urn  and 
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two  arrow-heads.  Both  the  urns  were  of 
the  rudest  construction. 

Mr.  Stuart  said  that  the  results  in  the 
present  instance  were  the  same  as  had  at- 
tended diggings  about  circles  in  other 
parts  of  Scotland.  In  almost  all  cases 
sepulchral  deposits  had  been  found,  and 
he  was  not  aware  of  a single  fact  which 
went  to  support  the  modern  theory  that 
these  stones  were  temples,  or  that  the 
Druids  had  any  connection  with  them, 
or,  he  might  add,  to  shew  that  there  ever 
were  Druids  in  Scotland. 

In  announcing  numerous  donations,  the 
Secretary  adverted  specially  to  the  great 
interest  of  the  gold  ornament  presented 
by  Mr.  Sim  of  Coulter,  from  his  valuable 
collection  of  Lanarkshire  antiquities,  of 
which  the  Museum  had  no  other  speci- 
men. He  also  pointed  out,  as  valuable 
and  interesting,  the  bronze  mirror  and 
other  bronze  relics  presented  by  the  Rev. 
George  Murray,  of  Balmaclellan,  and  ex- 
pressed his  btlief  that  careful  observation 
would  probably  lead  to  many  “finds”  in 
Galloway,  which  was  a district  full  of 
primitive  remains,  in  many  cases  little 
disturbed. 

Mr.  Laing  called  attention  to  the  beau- 
tiful spur  found  on  the  farm  of  Croftside, 
near  Bannockburn,  now  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Brown,  of  Park,  its  owner,  through  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Fowler,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Ratho; 
and  added  that  he  was  authorized  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  Museum. 

Casts  of  two  remarkable  slabs  at  Kirk- 
madrine,  parish  of  Stoneykirk,  Wigton- 
shire,  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Laing,  were 
exhibited.  On  the  face  of  each  of  them 
is  a Latin  inscription,  in  a style  of  letters 
resembling  those  on  the  Romano-British 
slabs  in  Wales,  surmounted  by  a small 
cross  of  peculiar  character,  and  altogether 
different  from  the  general  type  of  Scotch 
crosses.  One  of  them  records  that  here 
lie  Viventius  and  Mavorius,  “Sacerdotes 
sancti  et  praecipui.”  These  slabs  are  of 
the  very  highest  interest,  and  no  doubt 
will  provoke  the  historical  inquiries  which 
their  occurrence  in  this  locality  requires. 
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July  4,  The  summer  peripatetic  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  took  place  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Rev.  Lord  Arthur 
Hervey. 

The  church  of  Great  Saxham  was  the 
rendezvous,  where  a paper  written  by  the 
Rev.  H.  K.  Creed,  the  curate,  was  read 
by  Mr.  Tyrams,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  de- 
scribing the  various  particulars  of  interest 
in  the  building.  Among  the  most  note- 
worthy is  the  stained  glass,  chiefly  in  me- 
dallions, brought  from  Einsiedlen,  in  Switz- 
erland, hy  the  late  William  Mills,  Esq., 
and  filling  the  east  and  a part  of  one  of 
the  north  windows.  This  glass,  the 
greater  portion,  if  not  all,  of  which  is  the 
work  of  German  artists  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  well  repays  a 
careful  examination.  The  bust  and  brass 
of  John  Eldred,  the  merchant,  who  died 
in  1632,  also  excited  great  interest. 

At  Denham  Castle,  to  which  the  party 
next  proceeded,  the  survey  of  certain 
grassy  moulds  and  embankments  sur- 
rounded by  a broad  ditch,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  dry,  was  made  extremely  in- 
teresting by  the  information  which  Mr. 
Harrod,  F.S.A.,  of  the  Norfolk  Archaeolo- 
gical Institute,  gave  respecting  the  plan 
upon  which  they  and  many  other  of  the 
ancient  castles  in  this  part  of  England 
have  been  constructed.  These  strongholds, 
it  was  stated,  were  originally  the  forts  of 
aboriginal  Britons,  and  consisted  of  a cir- 
cular keep,  formed  by  a high  earthwork 
and  moat,  adjacent  to  which  was  an  in- 
closure of  an  irregular  horse-shoe  form, 
also  made  by  an  embankment  and  ditch, 
in  which  the  occupants  of  the  fort  were 
accustomed  to  collect  and  preserve  their 
cattle  when  threatened  by  an  enemy — a 
plan  still  adopted,  as  was  stated  by  a mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  hy  the  natives  of  some 
parts  of  India.  The  only  access  to  the 
castle  and  castle  meadow  was  by  a cause- 
way over  the  moat,  at  its  remoter  end,  a 
similar  entrance  connecting  the  two  parts 
of  the  fortifications.  Other  outlying 
works  were  also  added  in  several  instances, 
as  was  shewn  by  a number  of  interesting 


plans  of  castles  exhibited  by  Mr.  Harrod. 
The  original  structures  have  in  nearly 
every  case  been  used  by  the  Normans, 
who  have  added  defences  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  straightness  of  their  lines, 
and  have  erected  upon  them  massive  walls 
of  flint  and  stone. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to 
Mr.  W.  Halls,  for  having  excavated  and 
displayed  a part  of  the  Norman  tower 
which  once  flanked  the  outer  entrance  to 
the  works  at  Denham.  In  Denham  Church, 
among  other  objects  of  interest,  was  the 
very  beautiful  tomb,  erected  by  his  widow, 
to  Edward  Lewkenor,  one  of  the  former 
possessors  of  the  hall,  whose  death,  at  the 
age  of  21  years,  is  recorded  in  an  elegant 
and  touching  inscription,  and  whose  only- 
child  carried  the  estate  to  the  first  Vis- 
count Townshend,  his  widow  afterwards 
marrying  the  famous  Dr.  Gauden,  of  Bury 
school  and  Ikon  Basilike  notoriety.  After 
partaking  of  a capital  luncheon  at  Denham 
Hall,  provided  hy  the  liberal  hospitality  of 
Mr.  Fred.  Halls,  the  company  drove  on, 
now  unhappily  in  a heavy  rain,  to  Kirt- 
ling  Tower,  a fine  Tudor  gate-house. 
Here,  afier  ascending  to  the  state  bedroom, 
once  honoured  by  the  presence  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  to  the  leads,  where,  we  are 
told,  the  future  Queen  was  wont  to  take 
the  air,  the  party  listened  with  great  plea- 
sure to  a paper  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  I. 
Chavasse,  the  incumbent,  in  which  was 
set  forth  the  past  connection  of  Kirtling 
with  the  North  family,  and  the  glories  of 
the  house  when  Queen  Elizabeth  in  one 
of  her  progresses  was  entertained  there 
with  royal  magnificence.  A second  refec- 
tion was  here  set  out  by  order  of  Col. 
North,  the  present  owner  of  the  estate, 
which,  however,  was  to  the  majority  super- 
fluous. Kirtling  Church  was  also  in- 
spected, a lofty  and  spacious  building,  con- 
taining on  its  south  side  a magnificent 
doorway  of  early  Norman,  in  the  finest 
preservation.  In  the  chancel,  which  is 
equal  in  width  to  the  nave  and  aisles,  are 
the  monuments  of  the  deceased  ancestors 
of  the  present  proprietors  of  the  hall,  in- 
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eluding  a very  beautiful  basso-relievo  bust 
of  Maria  North,  the  first  wife  of  the 
fourth  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  a tablet  to 
the  memory  of  her  husband,  whose  body 
was  brought  to  Kirtling  at  his  desire,  to 
be  laid  by  her  side.  Mr.  Chavasse  read 
here  the  remainder  of  his  paper,  including 
an  account  of  the  deeds  by  which  some  of 
those  by  whose  tomhs  he  stood  have 
gained  a place  in  the  history  of  their 
country.  The  church  and  castle  at  Lyd- 
gate concluded  the  list  of  objects  set  down 
in  the  day’s  programme.  At  Lydgate, 
the  moat  and  earthworks  are  on  a much 
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larger  scale  than  at  Benham,  the  horse- 
shoe enclosing  the  site  of  the  church,  and 
an  additional  line  of  defence  running  to 
the  southward.  The  church  is  perhaps 
most  noteworthy  for  some  very  good  early 
Decorated  work.  Here  again  the  party 
were  treated  with  the  same  open-handed 
hospitality  which  they  had  already  twice 
experienced  in  the  places  which  they  had 
visited,  and  the  majority  of  them  wound 
up  the  proceedings  of  a very  pleasant  and 
instructive  long  day  by  the  partaking  of 
tea  and  coffee,  provided  at  the  rectory  by 
the  Rev.  R.  H.  Cave. 
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June  4.  W.  PeoCTEB,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Coney-street,  and  Mr. 
Bell,  of  Colliergate,  York,  were  admitted 
associates. 

William  Gray,  Esq.,  gave  an  account  of 
a variety  of  antiquities  of  a miscellaneous 
character,  which  he  had  recently  discovered 
whilst  carrying  on  some  “ diggings”  on  his 
property  adjoining  the  walls  near  to  Monk 
Bar,  and  on  the  site  lately  occupied  by 
Knapton’s  foundry.  These  antiquities  had 
been  forwarded  to  the  Museum,  and  they 
were  exhibited  to  the  members  present. 
Among  them  were,  a tile  in  an  imperfect 
state,  with  the  mark  of  the  Sixth  Legion; 
part  of  a small  figure,  supposed  to  be  a 
Victory,  with  expanded  wings ; two  coins 
of  Valentinian;  fragments  of  Roman  glass 
and  pottery ; horns  of  the  roebuck  and  of 
the  ox ; a piece  of  wood,  with  a curiously 
formed  nail  or  spike  driven  into  it,  and 
still  remaining  fast  to  the  wood ; a hone 
for  sharpening  tools  upon,  and  five  stone 
balls  of  various  sizes,  which  apparently  had 
been  used  as  projectiles  by  being  cast  from 
a sling.  These  balls,  he  ought  to  state, 
had  been  found  at  a depth  of  fifteen  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  upon  the  floor  of 
the  buildings.  He  stated  that  he  began 
to  excavate  at  a point  opposite  to  Groves- 
lane,  which  is  in  the  supposed  line  of  the 
Roman  road  going  northwards.  The  ram- 
part wall  itself  near  to  where  the  excava- 
tions took  place  is  very  different  to  that 
upon  the  south-east  side  of  Monk  Bar, 
which  was  about  seven  feet  in  thickness, 
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whereas  that  now  found,  as  far  as  could  be 
ascertained,  was  only  three  or  four  feet 
thick.  The  Roman  wall  projected  about 
a foot  beyond  the  inner  face  of  the  city 
wall,  and  the  latter  did  not  rest  upon  the 
top  of  the  Roman  wall,  there  being  two  or 
three  feet  of  earth  intervening.  Mr.  Gray 
next  remarked  upon  the  remains  of  a 
building  which  had  been  found  at  a dis- 
tance of  a few  feet  from  the  inner  face  of 
the  rampart  wall.  The  walls  of  this  build- 
ing were  all  smoothly  plastered,  and  within 
the  apartment  were  small  portions  of  the 
plastered  floor  in  a very  decayed  state.  At 
one  end  of  the  building  remains  of  floors 
were  found  at  different  levels,  a circum- 
stance rendering  it  diflncult  to  determine 
to  what  use  they  had  been  applied.  In 
digging  along  the  side  of  the  rampart  wall 
he  found  a tile  drain,  which  had  been 
placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
off  liquid  matter.  It  was,  however,  per- 
fectly clean  and  clear,  and  free  from  any 
deposit.  There  was  no  trace  of  any  bath, 
and  no  valve  whereby  the  water  would  be 
retained.  Altogether  the  question  was 
very  puzzling.  He  thought  it  might  be  a 
barrack  or  guard-room,  from  being  situated 
near  to  the  north-east  gate  of  the  city. 
This  supposition  was  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  offensive  weapons  had  been  discovered 
upon  the  spot.  By  the  aid  of  a drawing 
executed  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Skaife,  of  this  city, 
Mr.  Gray  was  enabled  the  better  to  ex- 
plain the  character  of  the  excavations  that 
had  been  made. 
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The  Rev.  J.  Kenrick  said  that  they  were 
indebted  to  Mr.  Gray  for  the  great  pains 
he  liad  taken  in  carrying  on  the  excava- 
tions, and  in  bi  inging  to  light  so  many  in- 
teresting remains.  He  had  his  doubts 
whether  the  stones  stated  by  Mr.  Gray  to 
have  been  projectiles  were  really  missiles 
of  that  description.  A larger  stone,  one 
very  much  of  the  same  form  as  those  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Gray,  had  been  found  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Roman  house  which 
stood  at  the  corner  of  Aldwark.  Such 
stones  had  been  used  as  a means  of  mar- 
ts rdom  of  Chr'stians  at  Rome,  by  tying 
them  round  the  necks  of  the  converts  and 
throwing  them  into  the  Tiber.  It  was 
difficult  to  know  what  these  stones  had 
been  designed  for.  They  might  have  been 
used  as  weights,  and  he  th  ught  the  sub- 
ject was  one  requiring  further  investi- 
gation. 

The  Rev.  J.  Kenrick,  F.S.A.,  then  made 
the  following  remarks  resi)ecting  some  an- 
cient sepulchral  remains  which  were  re- 
cently found  on  the  Mount : — 

“ The  tablet  of  which  1 exhibit  a draw- 
ing was  found  in  excavating  for  the  foun- 
dations of  a house  at  the  Mount,  and  was 
probably  erected  on  the  lefi-hand  side  of 
the  road  leading  from  Eburacum  to  Cal- 
caria.  It  was  buried  at  a depth  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  feet.  It  is  part  of 
a monument  raised  by  Q.  Corellius  Fortis, 
to  the  memory  of  his  daughter,  Corellia 
Optata,  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
When  perfect,  it  had  at  the  top  a sculp- 
tor. d figure,  of  which  now  only  tiie  feet 
remain.  The  inscription  reads  as  fol- 
lows : — 

‘[D.]  M. 

Coi’ellia  Optatu,  Ann.  xiii. 

Secret!  Manes,  qui  regna  Acherusia  Ditis 
Incolitis,  quos  parva  petunt  post  lumina  vitae 
Exiguus  cinis  et  simulacrum  corporis  umbra 
Insontis  gnatae  ; Genitor,  spe  captus  iniqua, 
Supremum  hunc  natae  miserandus  defleo  finem. 

Q.  Core.  Fortis  Pater  F.  C.’ 

“Inscriptions  in  verse  are  very  rare 
among  the  Roman  remains  in  Britain. 
Mr.  Bruce  has  given  some,  found  on  the 
line  of  Hadrian’s  Wall,  but  they  are  not 
I sepulchral.  Those  on  our  tablet,  though 
not  of  any  high  poetical  merit,  ar.;  regular 
and  smooth  in  versification.  The  names 
Corellius  and  Corellia  vei  y s Idom  occur  in 
Latin  inscriptions.  Corellius  Pansa  ap- 
pears in  Gruter  (337)  as  Consul  (a.d.  122), 
and  Corellius  and  Corellus  are  found  in 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXf 


two  other  inscriptions.  The  daughter  of 
the  house  usually  bore  the  feminine  form 
of  the  name  of  tlie  gens,  the  s cond  of  the 
three  which  belonged  to  a genuine  Ron  an. 
Thus  the  daughter  of  Q.  Corellius  Fortis 
was  Corellia,  as  the  daughter  of  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  was  Cornelia,  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi,  and  the  daughter  of  M.  Tul- 
lius Cicero  was  Tulliola.  Optatus  and 
Optata  are  common  in  inscriptions  The 
third  name  was  often  given  to  n ark  a 
personal  circumstance,  and  O, hat  us,  being 
a word  of  good  omen,  was  likely  to  be  a 
favourite. 

“Ttie  letters  D.M.,  fm  ‘Diis  Manibus,' 
stand  commonly  on  sepulchral  tablets, 
sometimes  connected  with  a genitive  case 
of  the  name  which  follows ; more  com- 
monly unconnected,  the  inscription  begin- 
ning with  a dative,  as  in  tlie  sarcophagus 
in  the  Hospitium,  ‘ D.M.  Aurelio  Supero.^ 
The  least  common  form  is  that  which  is 
found  on  our  tal)let,  the  name  being  in 
the  nominative  case.  It  is  not  easy  to 
fix  the  precise  ide.a  which  the  Romans 
annexed  to  the  name  of  Manes.  It  is  said 
to  signify  good  or  kind;  lienee  we  have 
in  an  inscription,  Di  Manes,  manes  sitis, 
‘ be  propitious  or  favourable,’  the  title 
having  been  given  to  them  notwithstand- 
ing their  stern  and  gluomy  character,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Greeks  called  the 
Furies,  Eumenides,  ‘ benevolent  goddesses  ’ 
The  general  conception  of  them  appears 
to  huve  beet)  that  of  disembodied  spirits, 
either  waiting  for  re-union  with  a human 
body,  according  to  the  Py  thagort  an  no- 
tion of  transmigration;  or  in  a state  of  un- 
consciousness, from  which  they  might  be 
brought  to  consciousness  by  magic  rites 
or  sacrifices  of  blood ; or  undergoing  puri- 
fication from  the  stains  of  their  < arthly 
existence;  which  seems  to  be  Virgil’s  con- 
ception when  he  makes  Anchises  say, 

‘ Quisque  suos  patimur  manes.  Donee  longa 
dies,  periecto  temporis  orbe,  Concretum 
exemit  labem.’  Vagueness,  as  might  be 
expected,  characterizes  the  conception  of 
a state  which  is  beyond  the  cognizance 
of  the  senses.  In  our  inscription  the  nanm 
seems  to  stand  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
unseen  world,  which  is  naturally  identified 
with  the  earth,  so  that  while  the  earth  re- 
ceived the  material  remains,  the  exiguus 
cinis,  the  haudl'ul  of  ashes,  the  spirit  jo  ned 
the  manes,  in  their  invisible  abode. 

“ The  author  of  the  inscription  appears 
to  have  been  a reader  of  the  Latin  poets, 
as  there  are  traces  of  the  imitation  of  their 
phraseology.  I do  not  recollect  the  epithet 


a See  Meyer’s  Anthol.  Latin.,  No.  1349,  “Hie 
jacet  Optatus,  pietatis  nobilis  infaus.” 
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* secreti’  elsewhere  as  applied  to  the  manes, 
but  there  are  others  analogous  to  it,  as 
Virgil  {Oeorg.  i.  243),  speaking  of  the 
antarctic  pole,  says : — 

‘ at  ilium 

Sub  pedibus  Styx  atra  videt  manesque  profundi.* 
And  iv.  387)  Dido  threatens  ^Eneas : 

‘ Audiam ; et  hsec  manes  veniet  mihi  fama  sub 

imos.’ 

“ ‘ Secret!’  therefore  seems  to  mean,  con- 
cealed from  sight,  invisible.  This  sense  is 
more  probable  than  that  of  ‘separated 
from  the  body.’  The  phrase  ‘regna  Ache- 
rusia  Ditis’  reminds  us  of  Lucretius,  in 
whom  ‘ Acherusia  templa’  occurs  more  than 
once.  In  the  next  line  the  phrase  ‘ parva 
post  lumina  vitae’  can  scarcely  mean  any- 
thing but  ‘ after  a few  days  of  life.’  The 
use  of  ‘parva’  for  ‘pauca/  would  be  hard 
to  justify  by  classical  examples;  but  Lucan’s 
expressions  {Phars.  iv.  476), — 

‘ Libera  non  ultra  parva  quam  nocte  juventus  ;* 
and  (vi.  806),— 

‘ — nec  gloria  parv® 

Solicitet  vitae,’ — 

shew  a tendency  to  use  ‘parvus’  in  the 
smse  of  short,  which  may  explain  its  use 
as  applied  to  the  short  life  of  Optata. 

* Lumina  vitae’  is  a Virgilian  phrase  for 
life.  ‘ Simulacrum  corporis  umbra’  reminds 
us  again  of  Lucretius  (i.  123),  or  rather  of 
Ennius,  who  thus  described  the  state  of 
the  dead : — 

‘ Quoiieque  permanent  animae  nec  corpora  nostra, 
Sed  quaedam  simulacra,  modis  pallentia  miris.’ 

And  Virgil  has  borrowed  the  same  phrase 
fi  om  Ennius,  in  the  first  Georgic,  i.  477. 
It  seems  rather  harsh  to  say  of  the  ashes, 
as  well  as  of  the  shade,  that  they  go  to 
{petunt)  tlie  manes,  but  [ have  before  ob- 
.served  that  the  material  earth  and  the 
spiritual  world  are  blended  together.  In 
the  following  line,  ‘Genitor  spe  captus 
iniqua’  is  a variation  upon  Virgil’s  ‘spe 
captus  inani,’  {JEn.  xi.  49,)  and  not  an  im- 
provement, as  ‘captus’  (deceived)  is  more 
appropriately  joined  with  the  epithet 
‘empty,’  than  with  ‘harsh’  or  cruel,’ 
though  ‘iniqua’  may  have  been  used  to 
denote  how  the  father’s  sorrow  had  been 
aggravated  by  his  previous  hopes.  The 
\ar  ation  of  spelling  ‘gnatse’  in  the  fourth 
line,  and  ‘ natae’  in  the  last,  is  remarkable, 
since  both  ai-e  equally  classical,  and  both 
equally  suited  to  the  metre. 

“ Among  the  other  remains  found  in 
the  same  spot,  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  feeding-bottle,  and  the  glass  vase. 


which,  when  found,  was  half  filled  with 
bones,  possibly  those  of  Corellia.  Vessels 
of  glass  were  often  used  for  this  purp<  se. 
A very  elegant  diota  of  glass,  found  at 
Geldestone,  in  Norfolk,  is  described  and 
figured  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Archae- 
ological Journal,  where  several  other  ex- 
amples of  similar  vessels  are  mentioned — 
one  found  at  Rougham,  near  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, of  which  an  account  was  published 
by  the  late  lamented  Professor  Henslow, 
and  another  at  Ashby  Puerorum,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, described  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
(Archaeol.  xii.  96).  We  have  a very  large 
vase,  with  angular  sides,  in  case  R.,  in  the 
Hospitium,  but  it  is  much  fractured.  The 
handles  of  these  vases  are  reeded,  to  give 
a firmer  bold  of  the  smooth  material. 
From  the  Abbe  Cochet’s  Normandie  Sou- 
. terraine  we  learn  that  the  Roman  ceme- 
teries of  Normaiuiy  contain  glass  urns; 
one  of  them,  figured  in  his  book,  p.  86, 
was  half  filled  with  bones,  which  still  ap- 
pear in  it,  and  at  p.  104  several  other 
forms  are  given. 

“ In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  interments 
at  the  Mount  it  is  difficult  to  s ly  anything 
precise.  The  practice  of  cremation  gene- 
rally ceased  about  the  age  of  Constantine ; 
they  are  not,  therefore,  later  than  that 
Emperor.  The  form  of  the  letters,  and 
the  numerous  ligatures,  lead  me  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  of  the  third  century  after 
Christ.  Some  of  the  vases  of  clay  have 
been  used  to  contain  ashes;  others  of 
them  are  clearly  articles  of  household  use. 
Whence  the  custom  of  placing  such  vases 
in  sepulchres  arose,  antiquaries  are  not 
agreed.  It  has  been  thought  that  they 
contained  food  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
deceased,  when  he  entered  on  the  other 
world.  The  most  probable  opinion,  how- 
ever, I think  is,  that  the  feeling  which 
has  led  to  the  burying  of  vessels  of  pottery 
has  been  a desire  to  surround  the  deceased 
with  objects  associated  with  his  domestic 
affections.  To  this  desire  the  antiquary 
owes  the  preservation  of  many  interesting 
and  instructive  relics,  from  the  splendid 
vases  of  Greece  and  Sicily,  Campania  and 
Etruria,  to  the  humbler  vessels  which  are 
found  in  British  and  Roman  sepulchres.” 

After  the  customary  votes  of  thanks  had 
been  accorded,  the  Chairman  said  that  the 
present  W(  uld  be  the  last  meeting  wliich 
the  Society  would  hold  until  October  next, 
and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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^Correspondents  are  requested  to  append  their  Addresses,  not,  unless  agreeable,  for 
publication,  but  in  order  that  a copy  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  containing 
their  Communications  may  be  forwarded  to  them.~\ 

DISCOVERY  OF  RUNIC  INSCRIPTIONS  IN  ORKNEY. 

Me.  Urbaist, — I beg  to  send  you  a notice  from  the  “ Orcadian”  news- 
paper of  the  20th  inst.,  written  by  my  friend  Mr.  George  Petrie,  of  Kirk- 
wall, in  the  belief  that  it  will  prove  of  interest  to  a large  number  of  your 
readers. 

In  it  you  will  find  an  account  of  a very  remarkable  chambered  tomb, 
which  has  just  been  cleared  out  by  Mr.  James  Farrer,  M.P.,  and  of  a series 
of  Runic  inscriptions  on  slabs  in  different  parts  of  the  building. 

At  Mr.  Farrer’s  request,  I and  several  members  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland  were  present  at  the  excavations.  My  friend  Mr.  Joseph 
Robertson  first  caught  sight  of  the  Runes  on  a stone  near  the  roof  of  the 
chamber,  and  when  the  rubbish  was  finally  cleared  out,  we  found  that  the 
whole  number  of  Runes  exceeded  700. 

I have  been  authorized  by  Mr.  Farrer  to  procure  correct  copies  of  all 
the  inscriptions,  with  the  view  of  submitting  them,  along  with  a descrip- 
tion of  Maeshow  and  its  locality,  to  the  notice  of  such  scholars  and  learned 
bodies  as  are  likely  to  work  out  the  interesting  problem  involved  in  this 
discovery. — I am,  &c.  John  Stuart, 

General  Register  House^  Sec.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot. 

Edinburgh,  July  22,  1861. 

EXCAVATIONS  IN  “MAESHOW,”  STENNESS. 

The  expense  incurred  and  the  perseverance  displayed  by  James  Farrer,  Esq.,  M.P., 
during  several  years  of  antiquarian  research  in  Orkney,  have  frequently  been  attended 
with  success,  but  have  never  been  so  signally  rewarded  as  in  the  excavations  in  Maes- 
how. No  similar  discovery,  it  is  believed,  has  been  previously  made.  The  building 
itself  is  a very  remarkable  one,  but  the  great  value  of  these  excavations  lies  in  the  dis- 
covery of  so  many  Runic  inscriptions  on  the  walls.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  when 
they  have  been  submitted  to  gentlemen  skilled  in  Runic  characters,  much  light  will  be 
thrown  upon  the  ancient  history  of  “ Maeshow.” 

This  conical  tumulus  is  about  92  ft.  in  diameter,  and  36  ft.  high,  and  is  surrounded 
at  a distance  of  86  ft.  from  the  base  by  a trench  about  20  ft.  wide,  and  4 or  5 ft.  deep. 
It  had  evidently  been  previously  opened.  Mr.  Parrer’s  explorations  were  commenced 
on  the  west  side,  and  in  a few  hours  the  workmen  came  upon  the  covering  stones  of  the 
passage  which  leads  into  the  interior.  As  the  inner  extremity  was  found  to  be  blocked 
up  with  clay,  an  excavation  was  made  on  the  top  of  the  tumulus,  and  the  walls  of  the 
building  were  soon  found.  They  were  carefully  traced,  and  it  then  became  evident 
that  they  formed  a chamber  about  10  ft.  square  at  the  top,  but  widening  towards  the 
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bottom.  The  chamber  was  completelv  filled  with  the  stones  which  had  originally 
formed  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  and  roof,  and  with  the  clay  which  had  completed 
the  top  of  the  tumulus.  The  interior  has  now  been  cleared  out,  and  a short  descrip- 
tion will  give  some  ide  i,  although  a very  imperfect  one,  of  its  plan  and  appearance. 
The  passage  has  been  traced  to  the  margin  of  the  base  of  the  tumulus.  It  is  2 ft.  4 in. 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  same  in  h ight,  but  the  covering  stones 
had  been  removed  for  about  22^  ft.  It  then  increases  in  dimensions  to  3i  ft.  in  width, 
and  4 ft.  4 in.  in  height,  and  continues  so  for  26  fc.,  when  it  is  again  narrowed  by  two 
upright  stone  slabs  to  2 ft.  5 in.  These  slabs  are  each  2 ft.  4 in.  broad,  and  immediately 
beyond  them  the  passage  extends  2 fr.  10  in,,  and  then  opens  into  the  central  chamber. 
Its  dimensions  from  the  slabs  to  its  opening  into  the  clumber  are  3 ft.  4 in.  wide,  and 
4 ft.  Sin.  high.  About  34ft.  from  the  outer  extremity  of  the  passage,  and  about  15 
in.  beyond  the  point  when  its  dimensions  are  increased  to  3i  ft.  in  width,  and  4 ft. 
4 in.  in  height,  there  is  a triangular  recess  in  the  wall  about  2 ft.  deep,  and  3^  ft.  in 
height  and  width  in  front,  and  there  was  found  lying  opposite  to  it  in  the  passage  a 
large  block  of  stone  of  corresponding  figure  and  dimensions.  This  block  suggests  the 
idea  that  it  had  been  used  to  shut  up  the  passage  at  the  point  where  it  begins  to  be 
narrower  towards  i^s  outer  extremity,  and  that  it  was  pushed  back  into  the  recess  in 
the  wall  when  admission  into  the  chamber  was  desired.  From  the  recess  to  the 
chamber  the  sides  of  the  passage  are  formed  by  immense  slabs  of  flagstone.  One  on 
the  north  side  is  upwards  of  19  ft.  long,  and  4^  in.  thick.  The  floor  is  also  paved  with 
flagstones. 

On  emerging  from  the  passage  we  enter  a chamber  about  15  ft.  square,  on  the  level 
of  the  floor,  and  ab  ut  13  ft.  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  present  walls.  Immediately 
in  front,  opposite  to  the  passage,  is  an  opening  in  the  wall  3 ft.  from  the  floor.  This  ’S 
the  entrance  to  a cell  or  small  chamber  in  the  wall,  5 ft.  8i  in.  long,  4tft.  wide,  and 
3i  ft.  high,  A large  flagstone  is  laid  as  a raised  floor  between  the  entrance  and  the 
inner  end  of  the  chamber.  The  entrance  passage  is  2 ft.  wide,  2^  ft.  high,  and  22J  in. 
long. 

On  the  two  opposite  walls  of  the  chamber,  to  the  right  and  left  are  similar  openings 
nearly  on  a similar  level  with  that  just  described.  I he  opening  on  the  right  is  2^  ft. 
wide,  2 ft.  9^  in.  high,  1 ft.  8 in.  long,  and  2 ft.  8 in.  above  the  floor  of  the  chamber. 
The  cell  to  w^hich  it  gives  admission  is  6 ft.  10  in.  long,  4 ft.  7 in.  wide,  3^  ft.  high,  and 
has  a raised  flagstone  floor  oh  in,  high,  similar  to  the  other  chamber.  The  opening  on 
the  le't  is  2i  ft.  wide,  2|  ft.  high,  and  If  ft.  long,  and  about  3 ft.  above  the  floor  ofthe 
chamber.  The  cell  which  is  entered  through  this  openinsr  is  5 ft  7 in.  long,  4 ft.  8 in.  wide, 
and  3 ft.  4 in.  high.  It  has  no  raised  floor  like  the  two  other  cells.  The  roofs,  floors,  and 
back  walls  of  the  cells  are  each  formed  by  a single  slab  of  stone,  and  blocks  of  stone 
corresponding  in  size  and  figure  to  the  openings  were  found  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
them.  These  have  been  to  close  the  entranc-  s of  the  cells.  The  four  walls  of  the 
chamber  converge  towards  the  top  by  the  successive  projection  of  each  course  of  the 
niasonry,  commencing  about  6 ft.  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  in  a manner  exactly 
similar  to  the  construction  of  the  so-called  Piets’  houses  of  Quanterness  and  Widefoid- 
hill.  By  this  means  the  chamber  would  be  brought  to  a narrow  space  of  probably  a 
fe\v  feet  square  at  top,  and  then  completed  by  slabs  laid  across  the  opening  horizontally 
or  on  edge.  The  upper  portion,  however,  has  been  removed  at  some  former  period,  and 
the  highest  part  of  the  walls  is  now  only  about  13  ft.  from  the  floor.  At  that  point  the 
opposite  walls  have  approached  to  within  10  ft.  of  each  other,  so  that  the  ruins  of  the 
chamber  are  now  15  ft.  square  at  the  floor,  and  about  10  ft.  square  at  the  top  of 
the  walls  as  they  now  stand.  Its  original  height  has  been  probably  19  or  20  ft.,  and 
the  clay  has  then  been  piled  above  tbe  roof  to  a height  of  several  feet. 

A large  buttress  stands  in  each  angle  of  the  chamber  to  strengthen  the  walls  and 
support  them  under  the  pressure  of  their  own  weight,  and  of  the  superincumbent  clay. 
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These  infernal  buttresses  vary  somewhat  in  dimensions,  but  they  are  on  an  average 
about  3 ft.  square  at  the  base,  and  are  from  9 to  10  ft.  high,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
which  is  now  only  8 ft.  high ; and  one  of  the  sides  of  each  buttress  is  formed  by 
a single  slab. 

The  most  interesting  circumstances  connected  with  the  explorations  was  the  dis- 
covery of  700  or  800  Runic  characters  on  the  walls  and  buttresses  of  the  chambers 
and  on  the  walls  of  the  cells.  They  are  in  general  very  perfect,  and  only  in  one  or 
t/vo  instances  do  they  appear  to  have  become  illegible.  No  doubt  when  they  have  all 
been  cast  and  copied  they  will  be  found  to  yield  valuable  information.  The  figure  of 
a winged  horse  is  beautifully  cut  on  one  of  the  buttresses,  and  displays  great  spirit  and 
artistic  skill.  Beneath  it  are  other  figures,  one  of  which  has  a resemblance  to  a ser- 
pent twined  around  a tree  or  pole. 

The  walls  of  the  chamber  are  built  with  large  slabs,  which  generally  extend  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  wall,  and  the  whole  building  displays  great  strength  and  skill  in  the 
masonry,  and  has  a very  imposing  effect. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  building  was  originally  erected  as  a cham- 
bered tomb  for  some  chief  or  person  of  great  note,  and  probably  long  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Norsemen  in  Orkney.  That  it  has  however  been  entered  by  them  is  proved  by 
the  Runes,  hut  that  it  was  very  likely  becoming  ruinous  when  they  found  it  appears 
from  evidences  on  the  stones  of  their  perishing  condition  when  the  Runes  were  cut  on 
them.  The  deciphering  of  the  Runes  by  competent  persons  will  be  looked  for  with 
much  interest. 

It  has  been  a source  of  much  amusement  to  observe  the  rapidity  with  which  an  an- 
tiquarian taste  springs  up  and  is  developed  amid  the  recesses  of  Maeshow.  Many  a 
visitor,  who  has  heretofore  dreaded  to  find  “ Bill  Stumps  his  mark”  or  “ Aiken  Drum’s 
lang  ladle”  on  every  antiquarian  relic  discovered  in  Orkney  within  the  last  few  years, 
having  been  attracted  by  the  reported  wonders  of  Maeshow,  has  left  the  building  ready 
to  swallow  the  “ langest”  antiquarian  ladle  he  may  hereafter  meet  with. 

It  is  only  justice  to  notice  the  great  care  with  which  Mr.  Alexander  Johnston,  Mr. 
Wilson’s  foreman,  and  the  men  under  his  superintendence  have  excavated  the  tumulus. 
Had  they  not  taken  so  much  pains,  in  all  probability  many  of  the  Runic  characters 
would  have  been  effaced;  but  apparently  there  has  not  been  a sbigle  Rune  destroyed 
or  injured  in  the  course  of  their  labours. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  exclude  visitors  from  the  building  until  plans  and 
measurements  of  it  have  been  made.  It  is  to  be  completed  by  Mr.  Balfour  as  nearly  as 
possible  according  to  the  original  design,  but  in  such  a way  as  to  distinguish  between 
the  old  and  the  new.  A door  will  then  be  put  to  it,  and  visitors  admitted  by  a person 
who  will  he  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  building. 

It  may  also  be  noticed  that  the  large  slabs  which  have  been  used  in  the  building 
seem  either  to  have  been  taken  from  the  same  quarry  which  yielded  the  Standing 
Stones,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  are  some  of  the  Standing  Stones  themselves,  removed 
from  their  original  position  in  the  circles  of  Stenness  or  Brogar. 

Kirkioall,  July  18,  1861.  U.  P. 


BIFORIETTA 

Me.  Ueban,— Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcott 
is  anxious  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
triforium,  and  says  that  “ biforietta”  is  a 
“curious  word  which  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  it  in  its  composition.”  I infer, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Walcott  believes  “tri- 


AND  WITTA. 

forium”  to  have  something  to  do  with 
tres  'Ai\di  fores,  and  “biforietta’  to  have 
something  to  do  with  his  and  fores.  But 
“ biforietta”  is  translated  “ ante'  portam,” 
which  in  plain  English  is  “ before  gate,” 
and  “ before  gate”  would  by  half  England 
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be  sounded  before-yett”=“  biforietta.” 
Wbat  ‘‘  triforium”  may  be,  I do  not  pre- 
tend to  say. 

I write  also,  from  the  lowest  depths  of 
ignorance  and  amazement,  to  ask  some- 
thing about  the  tomb  of  Hengest’s  great- 
grandfather, spoken  of  in  the  report  of 
the  Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical 
Society,  at  p.  40  of  your  July  number.  It 
needs  great  faith  to  believe  in  Hengest, 
still  that  is  a faith  which  by  an  effort  I 
can  attain  unto;  but  Hengest’s  great- 
grandfather, Woden’s  real  grandson  ^ — 
surely  this  comes  under  the  head  of  what 
Thucydides  counts  as  the  airicrTws  errl  rb 
fivOaSes  iKPeyiKTjKOTa.  But  let  that  pass. 
Why  should  the  tomb  of  Witta  be  called  the 
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Cat-stone  ? How  came  Witta  to  be  buried 
near  Edinburgh  ? (It  requires  some  faith 
to  believe  in  the  tomb  of  Zeus  in  Crete, 
and  in  the  tomb  of  Brychan  Brycheiniog 
in  Brecknockshire,  but  even  a Druid  or 
an  Ovate  would  hardly  believe  in  a tomb 
of  Zeus  in  Brecknockshire,  or  a tomb 
of  Brychan  in  Crete.)  Again,  how  came 
this  great-grandfather  of  Hengest  and 
grandson  of  Woden  to  have  his  epitaph 
written  in  Latin  ? I trust  that,  to  make 
things  straight,  we  shall  some  day  find  in 
Spain  the  tomb  of  .ffineas  Silvius  with  an 
inscription  in  some  primitive  form  of 
Platt- Deutsch. — I am,  &c. 

Edwaed  a.  Fkeeman. 
Somerleaze,  TFells,  July  8,  1861. 


‘‘MEMOIR  OF  JOSHUA  WATSOH.”— THE  NOVA  SCOTIA  HALIBURTONS. 


Me.  Ueban, — Many,  I am  sure,  will 
thank  you,  as  I do,  for  calling  atten- 
tion, at  vol.  ccx.,  p.  690,  to  Archdeacon 
Churton’s  beautiful  memoir  of  the  late 
Joshua  Watson.  The  book  deserves  all 
your  reviewer  has  said  of  it.  Some,  how- 
ever, who,  a century  hence,  may  be  re- 
ferring to  your  miscellany,  may  feel  obliged 
to  Me.  Ueban  if  he  put  upon  record  now 
a little  cautionary  notice,  which  may  pre- 
vent their  being  misled  (in  comparing  the 
pages  91  and  101  of  Mr.  Churton’s  2nd 
vol.)  by  the  idea  that  the  Nova  Scotia 
Judge  Haliburton,  who  was  the  worthy 
brother-in-law  of  the  worthy  Bishop  John 
Inglis  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  the  same  Nova 
Scotia  Judge  Haliburton  who  will  be 
better  known  to  posterity  as  the  author 
of  “ The  Clockmaker”  and  the  biographer 
of  “Sam  Slick,”  and  as  the  able  repre- 
sentative, in  these  his  latter  years  of  re- 
tirement, of  Launceston,  in  our  British 
Parliament.  From  a letter  of  the  late 
Joshua  Watson,  vol.  ii.  p.  101,  it  would 
almost  seem  that  he  had  himself  fallen 
into  the  very  common  error  of  supposing 
that  these  two  distinguished  personages 
were  one  and  the  same  person ; unless,  in- 
deed,— as  is  not  impossible, — the  excellent 
writer  of  that  letter  was,  purposely,  in 
one  of  his  playful  moods,  applying  the 
well-known  sobriquets  of  “ S.  S.”  and 
“Clockmaker”  to  the  more  grave  judge 


of  the  two.  Any  who  may  have  known 
each  of  the  judges  will  be  able  fully  to 
enter  into  such  a joke,  if  it  were  one.  The 
index  to  Churton’s  Memoir  gives  no  in- 
timation, however,  that  Mr.  Watson’s  bio- 
grapher was  aware  of  there  being  more 
than  one  Judge  Haliburton. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  too,  that  Me.Ueban 
should  put  upon  record  that  the  biographer 
is  not  perfectly  correct  in  designating  at 
p.  108,  vol.  ii.,  the  brave  defender  of 
Lucknow,  Sir  John  Eardley  Inglis,  (who 
is  married,  by  the  bye,  to  a daughter  of 
Lord  Chelmsford,)  as  the  eldest  son  of 
the  second  of  the  Bishops  Inglis  of  Nova 
Scotia.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  call 
him  the  eldest  surviving  son.  Charles, 
who  is  mentioned  by  the  Bishop  at  p.  79 
as  being  at  that  time  (1828)  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  as  having  had  the 
happiness,  when  there,  of  meeting  with 
a lay  churchman,  a Mr.  Appleton,  who 
was  an  American  Joshua  Watson, — and 
who  has  since  died  in  the  States  of 
America,  unmarried,-— was  several  years 
senior  to  Sir  John. — I am,  &c. 

Novxjs  ScoTUS  Olim. 

P.S.  In  a second  edition  of  the  Memoir, 
“Archdeacon”  Cambridge  may  be  restored 
to  a more  modest  place  in  the  hierarchy 
than  he  is  inadvertently  made  to  occupy 
at  p.  218  of  the  first  volume. 
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[ Under  this  title  cure  collected  brief  notes  of  matters  of  current  antiquarian  interest 
which  do  not  appear  to  demand  more  formal  treatment.  Stltanus  Urban  invites 
the  hind  co-operation  of  his  Friends,  who  may  thus  preserve  a record  of  many  things 
that  would  otherwise  pass  away.'] 


Sale  of  Archbishop  Tenison’s  Library. — In  pursuance  of  a recent  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  witli  the  consent  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  England  and 
Wales,  the  extensive  and  valuable  Library  formed  by  Archbishop  Tenison  (who 
was  Primate  from  1694  to  1715)  has  recently  been  dispersed  by  Messrs.  Sotheby 
and  Wilkinson.  The  sale  commenced  on  June  3,  and  occupied  six  days.  A record 
of  some  of  the  principal  works,  and  the  prices  which  they  fetched,  may  be  useful, 
and  is  therefore  subjoined ; — 

Lot  100.  “The  Newe  Testament  both  in  Latine  and  Englyshe,  eche  corre- 
spondente  to  the  other  after  the  vulgar  Texte,  commonly  called  S.  Jerome’s. 
Eaythfullye  translated  by  Johan  Hollybushe,”  (i.  e.  Miles  Coverdale).  4to.  Black 
letter,  good  sound  copy,  having  at  the  commencement  the  Dedication  to  Henry  VIII., 
Address  to  the  Reader,  almanack  for  18  years,  commencing  1538,  and  kalendar, 
and  the  two  leaves  of  table  at  the  end ; the  title-page  only  being  wanted.  Prynted 
in  Southwarke,  by  James  Nicolson,  1538.  This  is  the  second  edition  of  Cover- 
dale’s  New  Testament,  and  of  very  rare  occurrence — 25/.  (Stevens.) 

Lot  109.  “Libri  Duo  Samuelis  et  Libri  Duo  Regum,  sub  titulo  primi,  secundi, 
tertii  et  quart!  Kegum,  cum  prsefatione  doctoris  Francisci  Scorini.”  In  Lingua 
Slavonica,  with  an  illustrative  woodcut  preceding  each  book,  seven  others  in  the 
third  book,  and  one  on  the  last  leaf,  4to.,  large  and  sound  copy,  probably  unique. 
Pragse,  1518.  A volume  of  the  highest  degree  of  rarity,  being,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  only  portion  known  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
the  Russian  popular  dialect  after  the  Vulgate.  Ebert,  in  his  “Bibliographical 
Dictionary,”  1821,  and  in  the  translation,  1837,  states,— -“Of  this  version  only 
two  volumes  are  known,  which  contain  the  five  Books  of  Moses,  four  Books  of 
Kings,  Judith,  Esther,  Ruth,  Job,  and  Daniel.  The  only  copy  was  heretofore 
preserved  in  the  Imperial  Archives  at  Moscow;”  adding,  “Does  it  still  exist?” 
The  present  copy  belonged  to  the  distinguished  scholar  Ludolf,  formerly  secretary 
to  Prince  George,  in  whose  autograph  is  a description  of  the  volume  on  the  cover 
—55/.  (Boone.) 

Lot  113.  Liturgy. — “Le  Livre  des  Prieres  Communes,  de  I’Administration  des 
Sacremens  et  autres  Ceremonies  en  I’Eglise  d’Angleterre,  traduit  en  Fran9ois,  par 
Erancoys  Philippe,  Serviteur  de  Monsieur  le  Grand  Chancelier  de  I’Angleterre.” 
The  title-page  within  a woodcut  border,  with  two  heads  on  a medallion  at  the  top ; 
the  calendar  printed  in  red  and  black ; the  almanack  for  19  years,  commencing 
with  1552 ; with  black  letter  and  woodcut  capitals.  Fine  copy,  4to.,  of  the  highest 
degree  of  rarity.  “ De  Flmprimerie  de  Thomas  Gaultier,  Imprimeur  du  Roy  en 
la  langue  Franpoise,  pour  les  Isles  de  Sa  Majeste.  Avec  le  privilege  general  du 
dit  Seigneur,”  1553.  Hitherto  this  volume  has  been  described  by  bibliographers 
as  an  8vo.  No  copy  can  be  traced  as  having  occurred  for  sale.  It  is  dedicated 
to  Thomas  Goodrich,  Bishop  of  Ely  and  Chancellor  of  England— 39/.  (Ellis.) 

Lot  134.  “Hore  Beatissime  Virginis  Marie  ad  Legitimum  Sarisburiensis  Ec- 
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clesie  Ritum.”  4to.,  printed  in  red  and  black,  with  beautiful  woodcuts,  and  em- 
blematical borders  round  each  page  ; extremely  rare,  large  and  sound  copy;  Paris, 
Regnault,  1526.  The  headings  of  many  of  the  prayers  are  in  English,  as  are  also 
the  form  of  confession,  &c.— -19/.  (Toovey.) 

Lot  137.  “Hymnorum  cum  Notis  Opusculum  usui  Insignis  Ecclesie  Sarum 
Subserviens.”  Printed  in  red  and  black,  with  musical  notes ; 4to.,  large  and 
sound  copy,  extremely  rare;  “Antwerpie,  in  officina  Vidue  Chiistoplior  Rure- 
munden,  irapensis  Jo.  Coccii,”  1541 — 28/.  (Toovey.) 

Lot  220.  ‘‘Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta,  edidit  Brianus  Waltonus;”  6 vols.,  folio, 
ruled  throughout  with  red  lines ; portrait  by  Lombart ; frontispiece,  map,  and 
plates  by  Hollar;  with  the  Royal  preface,  Lond.,  1655-7.  “Castelli  Lexicon 
Heptaglotton.”  2 vols. ; portrait  by  Eaithorne ; old  morocco,  ib.,  1669 — 21/. 
(Toovey.) 

Lot  222.  “Biblia,  Sacrse  Seripturae  Veteris,  Novseque  Omnia,  Graece.”  Eolio,  tall 
and  sound  copy;  original  binding,  the  sides  impressed  with  various  figures,  in  the 
centres  the  Temptation  and  Crucifixion. — “Venet.  Aldus,”  1518;  a very  interest- 
ing copy,  having  the  autograph  of  the  celebrated  Polish  reformer,  John  a Lasco, 
three  times — twice  in  Greek  and  once  in  Latin— 13/. 

Lot  245.  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments — “ The 
Sealed  Book.”  Polio,  engraved  title-page  and  frontispiece  by  Loggan  ; large  paper, 
fine  copy,  ruled  with  red  lines,  old  morocco,  1662  ; first  edition  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  now  in  use — 20/.  (Darling.) 

Lot  248.  “Missale  ad  Consuetudinem  Ecclesie  Sarum.  Nuper  una  cum  dicte 
Ecclesie  institutis  consuetudinibusque  Elimatissime  Impressuin  additis  Plurimis 
Commodiatibus  que  in  ceteris  desideratur ;”  folio,  printed  in  red  and  black  ink, 
the  title-page  within  a beautiful  border  of  grotesque  figures,  with  musical  notes 
and  wood  capitals,  the  two  leaves  of  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  printed  on  vellum  ; 
blue  morocco,  edges  gilt  and  gauffred.  “Impressum  Parhisii,  per  Bertholduin 
Rembolt,”  1513.  A most  magnificent  volume,  in  the  finest  state  of  preservation, 
the  ink  being  as  fresh  as  if  just  issued  from  the  press,  and  the  paper  stout  and 
crackling.  This  edition  is  of  extreme  rarity,  the  only  copy  noticed  in  “ Lowndes  ” 
being  in  the  library  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge— 107/.  (Toovey.) 

Lot  249.  “Missale  ad  Usum  ac  Consuetudinem  insignis  Ecclesie  Sarum.” 
Eolio,  printed  in  red  and  black  ink,  with  woodcuts  and  musical  notes,  the  two 
leaves  of  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  on  vellum.  An  edition  of  excessive  rarity,  sound 
copy  but  wormed.  “Impressum  opera  Magistri  Petri  Olivier,  expensis  Jacobi 
Cousin,”  1519 — 41/.  (Boone.) 

Lot  331.  “Manuale  ad  usum  per  Celebris  Ecclesie  Sarisburiensis.”  4to , printed 
in  red  and  black  ink,  with  musical  notes  and  woodcut  on  the  title-page;  good 
copy;  very  rare;  Rothomagi,  in  edibus  Nicolai  Rufi,  1543 — 19/.  (Toovey.) 

Lot  332.  “Manuale  ad  usum  insignis  Ecclesie  Sarisburiensis.”  4to.,  printed  in 
red  and  black  ink,  with  musical  notes ; good  copy ; very  rare ; “ Rothomagi,  im- 
pensis  Robert!  Valentini,”  1554 — 23/.  10^.  (Toovey.) 

Lot  336.  “ Processioiiale  ad  usum  insignis  Ecclesie  Sarum,  jam  denuo  ad  cal- 
culos  revocatum.”  4to.,  printed  in  red  and  black  ink,  with  musical  notes;  good 
copy;  very  rare;  ‘Mmpressum  Londini  An.  1555”— 10  guineas.  (Toovey.) 

Lot  389.  “ Catalog!,  soil  Ludovici  Jacob  Bibliographica  Gallica  Universalis,  hoc 
est  Catalogus  Librorum  per  universum  Regnum  Galliae,  annis  1643,  4,  5,  et  6, 
excusorum,  Paris,  1645-7;  Bibliothecse  Norfoicianse,  1681;  Librorum  tarn  Im- 
pressorutn  quain  Maiiuscriptorum,  quos  ex  Roma,  Venetiis  aliisque  Italiae  locis 
10 
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selegit  R.  Martine  Bibliopola  Londinensis,  apud  quem  vseneunt  in  Coemiterio  Divi 
Pauli,  1635  ; Librorum  per  R.  Martinum  in  Old  Bayly,  1639 ; T.  Rooks’,  at  bis 
shop  in  Gresham  Colledge,  1667;  Dr.  Tenison’s  MS.,  (autograph,)  165  pages* 
1682  ; Bibliothecse  Humphredi  Episcopi  Londinensis  per  R.  Scott,  1677 ; Biblio- 
thecse  viri  in  Anglia  defuncti,  Librorum  ex  Bibliotheca  Gisberti  Voetii  emptorum,” 
&c.,  &c.  (Sold  by  auction  in  St.  Bartholomew-close,  1678.)  A very  scarce  and 
curious  series,  bound  in  seven  vols.  4to.“19/.  15^.  (Lilly). 

Lot  497.  “Capgrave  (Joannis),  Nova  Legenda  Anglise.”  Black  letter,  folio; 
wanting  the  first  leaf,  with  a woodcut  thereon,  and  folios  ^84  to  292;  otherwise 
perfect,  having  the  last  leaf  with  the  woodcut  of  the  Assembly  of  Saints  on  the 
recto,  and  the  printer’s  device  on  the  reverse : “ Impressa  Londonias  in  domo 
Winandi  de  Worde  ; commorantis  ad  signurn  Sdis  in  Vico  nuneupato  (the  Flete- 
strete),  m.cccc.xvi.” — 10/.  15s.  (Darling.) 

Lot  650.  “Fyssher  (Johan). — This  treatise  coneernynge  the  fruytfull  Saynges 
of  Dauvyd  the  Kynge  and  Prophete  in  the  seven  penetencyall  Psalmes  ; devyded 
in  seven  sermons  ; was  made  and  compyled  by  the  ryght  reverente  fader  in  God, 
Johan  Fyssher,  doctour  of  dyvynyte  and  bysshop  of  Rochester,  at  the  exortacion 
and  sterynge  of  the  moost  excellente  pryncesse  Margarete  Countesse  of  Ryche- 
inount  and  Derby,  and  Moder  to  oure  Soverayne  lorde  Kynge  Henry  the  VII.” 
Black  letter,  folio,  first  edition,  large  sound  copy,  very  rare.  “Enprynted  at 
London,  in  the  flete-strete,  at  the  sygne  of  the  Sonne,  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 
In  the  yere  of  oure  lorde,  m.ccccc.viii,  the  xvi  day  of  the  moneth  of  Juyn,”  &c. — 
14/.  5s.  (Thorne.) 

Lot  714.  “ Cyrilli  Alexandrini  Opera,  Gr.  et  Lat.,  cura  Jn.  Auberti.”  6 vols.  in  7, 
folio,  scarce.  Lutet.,  1638 — 14/.  10s.  (Stewart.) 

Lot  753-5.  “Dugdale  (Sir  W.)  et  Roger  Dodsworth,  Monasticon  Anglicanum.” 
3 vols.,  folio,  numerous  plates  by  Hollar  and  King,  very  fine  impressions,  scarce, 
but  wanting  a leaf,  1655-73.  Dugdale,  “Antiquities  of  Warwickshire;”  illus- 
trated, folio,  portraits,  maps,  and  plates  by  Hollar,  Vaughan,  Lombart,  and  King; 
original  edition,  good  copy,  scarce,  1656.  Dugdale,  “Baronage  of  England,” 
two  vols.  in  one,  folio  ; presentation  copy  from  Mrs.  Henry  Herringman  ; 1675-6 
—17/.  ISs.  (Lilly.) 

Lot  802.  “Gale  et  Fell,  Rerum  Anglicanum  Scriptores  Veteres.”  3 vols.,  folio, 
very  scarce.  Oxon.,  1684-91 — 5/.  15s. 

Lot  802*  (marked  210  in  the  catalogue).  “Becon  (T.)  Workes.  Diligentlye 
perused  and  corrected.”  Three  vols.  in  two,  black  letter,  folio,  wanting  the  title- 
page  to  the  first  part  and  two  leaves,  but  otherwise  perfect.  Imprinted  by  John 
Day,  1560-4 — 8/.  10s.  (Pickering.) 

Lot  849.  Knox  (John), — “Historic  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.”  8vo.,  original 
edition,  excessively  rare,  good  sound  copy,  in  the  original  binding,  (Edinburgh, 
1584) ; strictly  suppressed,  nearly  the  whole  impression  having  been  seized  and 
destroyed  by  order  of  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But  few  copies  are 
known  to  exist,  all  of  which,  as  is  the  case  with  the  present,  commence  on  page  17 
and  end  on  page  560 — 10/.  15s.  (Toovey.) 

Lot  999.  Higden  (R.) — “ Policronicon,  (Englysshed  by  one  Trevisa,  vicarye  of 
Barkley,  atte  requeste  of  Syr  Thomas  Lorde  Barkley).”  Folio,  black  letter,  woodcut 
title-page,  good  sound  copy,  wanting  in  the  first  set  of  signatures  eight  leaves,  and 
in  the  second  set  three  leaves,  the  title-page,  with  the  “ introducterie”  (in  verse)  on 
the  back,  being  perfect  and  genuine.  “ Westmestre,  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,”  1495 
, —11/.  5s.  (Thorpe.) 
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Lot  1,003.  Holiuslied  (R.) — “Chromcles  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,’* 
enlarged  bj  Eleming.  Three  vols.  in  two,  folio,  black  letter,  best  edition.  Remark- 
ably tall  and  sound  copy,  original  wooden  boards,  with  the  initials  “W.  S.” 
stamped  on  the  sides,  1586-7—6/^.  15s.  (Lilly.) 

Lot  1,080.  “Lyndewode  (Gulielmi)  Opus  super  Constitutiones  Provinciales, 
cum  Tabula, coinpendiosa  compilata  per  Wilhelmum  De  Tylia,  completa  anno  1433.” 
Folio,  first  edition,  printed  in  double  columns.  ^‘Sine  ulla  nota.”  This  is  one  of  the 
few  books  known  to  have  been  printed  at  Oxford  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
type  consists  of  three  different  sorts ; the  two  smaller  differ  from  any  previously 
used  in  Oxford,  but  the  largest  agrees  entirely  with  that  of  the  Pkalaris.  The 
present  copy  wants  al  (no  doubt  a blank  leaf),  two  printed  leaves  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  a a 1 (no  doubt  a blank  leaf  at  the  beginning  of  the  table),  and  the  last 
leaf  at  the  table  of  the  “ Constitutions  of  the  Archbishops.”  It  has,  however,  the 
printed  leaf  (a  a 3 in  the  table)  which  was  wanting  in  the  Savile  copy,  sold  in 
December  last — %L  lOs.  (Quariteh.) 

Lot  1,215.  Quakers. — ‘‘Newes  coming  up  out  of  the  North,  sounding  towards 
the  South,”  by  G.  Fox,  1655  ; “The  Teachers  of  the  World  unvailed;”  “The 
Woman  learning  in  Silence;”  “Cry  for  Repentance  unto  the  Inhabitants  of 
Loudon  chieflie,”  all  1656;  “Testimony  of  the  true  Light  of  the  World;”  “The 
Priests’  Fruits  made  Manifest,  and  the  Fashions  of  the  World,  and  the  Lust  of 
Ignorance;”  “Warning  to  all  School-Masters  and  School-Mistresses,”  all  1657  ; 
“ Discovery  of  the  great  Enmity  of  the  Serpent  against  the  Seed  of  the  Woman,” 
1655,  &c.  In  all  28  tracts,  in  one  volume,  4to. — 10/.  (Lilly.) 

Lot  1,216.  Quakers,  another  still  rarer  collection. — “Looking-Glass  for  England, 
or,  an  Abstract  of  the  Bloody  Massacre  in  Ireland,”  1667 ; “Folly  and  Wisdom 
of  the  Ancients,”  1661;  “Book  of  Warnings,  by  G.  Bishope,”  1661 ; “Burden  of 
Babylon  and  Triumph  of  Sion,”  by  the  same;  “The  Cry  of  Newgate  with  the 
other  Prisons  in  and  about  London,”  1662;  “Proceedings  against  the  Quakers, 
their  sentence  to  be  Transported  to  Jamaica,”  &c.,  1664;  “Warnings  of  the  Lord 
to  the  King  af  England,”  by  G.  Bishope,  1667 ; “ Testimony  of  a Cloud  of  Wit- 
nesses,” by  W.  Caton,  1662;  “Remarkable  Letter  of  Mary  Howgill  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,”  1657 ; “Declaration  of  the  Persecution  and  Martyrdom  of  the  Quakers 
in  New  England,”  rare,  1660 ; “ Vision  of  Humphrey  Smith  concerning  London,” 
1660;  “Anna  TrapneTs  Narrative  of  her  Journey  from  London  to  Cornwall,” 
1654;  “Relation  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Quakers  in  Bristol,”  1665;  “Persecu- 
tion of  the  Quakers  at  Norwich,”  1666  ; and  numerous  others.  Collected  by 
Nath.  Wallington,  with  his  initials  stamped  on  the  sides,  6 vols.,  4to. — 35/. 
(Lilly.) 

Lot  1,350.  Purehas  (S.) — “Hakluytus  Posthumus  ; or,  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes; 
contayning  a History  of  the  World  in  Sea  Voyages  and  Lande  Travels,  by  Eng- 
lishmen and  others.”  5 vols.,  folio,  maps  and  cuts;  wanting  the  frontispiece  and 
map  of  the  Mogoll  Empire  ; 1625-6,  in  the  original  binding — 23/.  (Toovey.) 

Lot  1,480.  Tracts.  — “ Paul’s  Churchyard  ;”  “Libri  Theologiei,”  &c. ; “Two 
Centuries,”  by  Sir  J.  Birkenhead,  n.  d. ; “ Catalogue  of  the  Titles  of  Books  printed 
at  Cambridge  in  1669,”  a scarce  and  curious  satirical  tract ; “ Two  Letters  of  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  and  his  Speech  on  the  Scaffold,”  1641 ; “New  Orders  of  the 
Parliament  of  Roundheads,”  1642  ; “ Preservation  of  J.  Harrington  and  others  of 
Spalding,  in  Lincolnshire,  taken  prisoners  by  the  Cavaliers  of  Croyland,”  1643  ; 
“ Eye  Salve  for  the  City  of  London,”  1648  ; “ Mistris  Parliament,  her  Gossip- 
ping,” full  of  mirth,  merry  tales,  &c.,  1648  ; “ Mistris  Parliament  brought  to  bed 
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of  a Monstrous  Childe  of  Reformation,”  1648  ; “A  Trance,  or  Newes  from  Hell,” 
1649,  and  other  tracts,  (in  all  100)  ; in  a thick  volume,  4to. — 5/,  (Forster.) 

Lot  1,503.  “Vitse  Sanctorum  Priscorum  Patrum  CLXllI.,  per  A.  Lipomanum 
in  unum  volumen  redact®,  cum  Scholiis.”  King  Edward  VI. ’s  copy ; the  binding 
broken,  sides  richly  tooled  and  gilt,  with  the  Royal  Arms  of  England  in  the  centre  ; 
Yenet.,  1551 ; 4to.— 5/.  15^.  (Boone.) 

Lot  1,609.  Thoroton  (R.)  — “Antiquities  of  Nottinghamshire.”  Maps  and 
plates ; 4to.,  thick  paper ; extremely  rare ; wanting  the  leaf  of  imprimatur  and 
the  slip  of  arms;  1677--36/.  lOs.  (Toovey.) 

Lot  1,644.  “ Voragine  (Jac.  de)  Legenda  Aurea,  that  is  to  saye  in  Englysshe,  the 
Golden  Legende,  for  lyke  as  Golde  passeth  all  other  metalles,  so  this  boke  excedeth 
all  other  bokes,  wherein  ben  conteyned  all  the  high  and  grete  feestes  of  our  Lorde, 
the  feestes  of  our  blyssed  lady,  the  lives,  passyons,  and  myracles  of  many  other 
Sayntes,  hystoryes,  and  actes,  as  all  alonge  hereafore  is  made  mencyon,  whiche 
werke  hath  been  dilygetly  amended  in  divers  places,  whereas  grete  nede  was. 
Finysshed  the  xxvii  daye  of  August,  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  m.ccccc.xxvii.  the 
XIX  yere  of  the  regne  of  our  Souerayne  lorde  Kynge  Henry  the  eyght.  Imprynted 
at  London  in  Flete  Strete,  at  the  sygne  of  the  Sonne,  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.” 
Folio ; black  letter ; extremely  rare ; fine,  large,  and  perfect  copy,  in  the  original 
binding — 51/.  (Toovey.) 

Lot  1,649.  Walsh  (Peter). — “History  and  Vindication  of  the  Loyal  Formulary, 
or  Irish  Remonstrance  against  all  Calumnies  and  Censures,  with  three  Appendices, 
containing  the  Marquis  of  Ormond’s  Letter  in  answer  to  the  Declaration  and  Ex- 
communication  of  the  Bishops,  &c.,  at  Jamestown.”  Folio ; very  rare ; very  fine 
copy,  1674—8/.  55.  (Lilly.) 

The  amount  of  the  six  days’  sale  exceeded  1,410/. 

Discovery  of  Ancient  Coins. — Whilst  the  workmen  were  felling  timber  in 
Cockmill  Wood,  about  a mile  from  Whitby,  early  in  July  last,  they  discovered  a 
cavity  in  the  ground,  which  contained  126  silver  coins.  Some  were  half-crowns  of 
the  Charleses,  others  shillings  of  Elizabeth  and  of  James,  &c.,  but  the  majority  are 
so  smooth  worn  that  they  will  hardly  rank  as  cabinet  specimens.  The  place  where 
they  were  found  forms  the  centre  of  the  wood,  near  the  White  Gate,  and  a slab  of 
stone  covered  the  mouth  of  the  hole.  It  would  seem  likely  that  they  were  depo- 
sited during  the  Great  Rebellion,  when  we  know  that  money,  plate,  and  other 
valuables  were  often  secreted.  This  is  not  the  first  find,  of  coins  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Whitby.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a number  of  Roman  coins 
were  turned  up  by  the  plough  at  Ugthorpe,  about  eight  miles  from  Whitby,  some 
of  which  belonged  to  the  reign  of  V espasian.  The  Romans,  it  is  known,  had  no 
large  station  nearer  Whitby  than  Malton,  but  single  coins  now  and  then  make 
their  appearance  when  the  ground  is  opened  round  about.  Last  year  a Roman 
coin  was  found  on  the  moors  near  Aislaby,  not  far  from  which  the  Roman  road 
passes ; and  another  coin,  with  Romulus  and  Remus  sucking  the  she-wolf,  was 
found  in  the  same  locality,  in  admirable  preservation,  a short  time  since. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  EEVIEWS. 


NORTHERN  LITERATURE. 

We  are  indebted  to  an  esteemed  Correspondent  at  Copenhagen  for  the 
following  notices  of  works  from  the  Danish  press,  that  may  be  fairly  ex- 
pected to  be  of  interest  in  England. 


Fire  og  Fyrretyve  for  en  stor  Feel 
forJien  virykte  Frover  af  Oldnordisk 
Sprog  og  IMeratur.  Udgivne  af  Kokr. 
Gislason.  (Kjobenhavn,  1860,  8vo.,  560 
and  xvi  pp.) 

Forty fow  chiefly  hitherto  Unedited 
Specimens  of  the  Old-Northern  Language 
and  Liieratvyre.  Published  by  K.  Gisla- 
SON,  Cheapingbaven.  (Also  with  an  Ice- 
landic title  and  preface,  for  sale  in  Ice- 
land.) 

Of  this  most  valuable  work,  about  three- 
fourths  is  now  for  the  first  time  published 
from  the  original  manuscripts.  All  the 
more  important  pieces  are  given  with  due 
regard  to  the  peculiar  orthography  of 
their  age,  and  they  thus  aflbrd  interesting 
materials  for  phonetic  and  linguistic  in- 
vestigations. The  whole  work  abounds  in 
piquant  novelties,  whieh  range  in  age,  as 
to  the  old  transcripts  followed,  from  about 
1220  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Of  course 
the  texts  are  often  much  older  than  the 
copies  in  whieh  they  have  now  survived. 
As  this  work  is  edited  by  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  scholars  in  Scandinavia, 
and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  students 
in  this  department  of  our  Northern  litera- 
ture, it  will  be  of  service  to  give  a brief 
list  of  its  contents : — 

I.  (pp.  1—5),  Thdttr  af  Thorsteini 
Tjaldstcethingi ; the  Story  of  Thorstein 
the  Tent-pitcher,  one  of  the  earliest  land- 
nams-men — colonizers  of  Iceland — in  the 
time  of  Harald  Fairfax.  The  infant  hero, 
as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  was  awaiting 
a fate  often  the  lot  of  new-born  children, 
to  be  carried  out  and  buried  alive.  But 
he  objected  to  this,  and  extemporized  an 
eight-line  stanza,  beginning, — 

“ Leggit  mog  til  mddur, 

Mjer  er  kalt  k gOlfi.” 

“ Lay  the  many  [son]  to  his  mother, 

Much  too  cold  the  floor  is.’* 


This  wonder  saved  his  life.  His  father 
relented,  and  the  lad  grew  to  be  a famous 
champion. 

II.  (pp,  6 — 41),  Hallfrethar  Saga. 
Hallfred  was  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
figures  of  the  tenth  century,  and  one  of 
the  restless  planets  moving  round  his 
central  orb,  the  Norse  King  Olof  Tryggve- 
son.  Passionate  lover,  priceless  poet,  out- 
cast and  adventurer,  merchant,  and  Royal 
Guard,  he  unites  in  himself  all  the  warlike 
and  tumultuous  elements  of  that  remark- 
able period  of  transition.  Born  a heathen, 
and  never  more  than  half  Christianized, 
he  rushed  from  adventure  to  adventure, 
always  brave,  sometimes  wayward,  whence 
his  surname  Yandrcethaskald,  ‘ the  wan- 
rede-scald,^  ‘the  poet  hard  to  please.’  What 
a merry  anecdote  is  that  about  his  first 
contact  with  King  Olaf  Tryggvesou,  who 
persuaded  him  to  become  a Christian : — 

“Now  was  Hallfreth  with  the  King  a 
time,  and  made  a flokk  (a  short  song) 
about  him,  and  asked  him  to  hear  it.  The 
King  said  he  would  not  listen.  ‘Do  as 
thou  wilt,’  answered  Hallfreth,  ‘but  I will 
then  cast  aside  those  things  (about  Christ) 
which  thou  hast  let  teach  me,  an  thou 
wilt  not  hear  my  poem ; for  those  tales 
which  thou  haddest  me  to  learn  are  not 
more  poetical  than  is  the  song  I have  now 
made  about  thee.’  King  Olaf  replied: 
‘ Of  a truth  thou  mightest  well  be  called 
the  Vandrsetha-Skald;  but  I will  hear  thy 
verses.’  ” 

The  poet  lost  no  time  in  repeating  them, 
and  they  were  so  good  that  the  King  gave 
him  in  return  a splendid  sword.  So  he 
plunged  into  the  thick  of  events.  Now 
here,  now  there,  fighting,  or  wandering, 
or  making  verses  in  Iceland,  and  Norway, 
and  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  he  died  at  last 
of  a broken  heart,  at  the  loss  of  his  royal 
friend  King  Olaf. 

III.  (pp.  42 — 58),  Saga  af  Thorsteini 
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Sithu-halls  Syni.  The  Saga  of  Thorstein 
Sidu-halFs  son  is  here  printed  from  a 
paper  copy,  and  is  not  complete,  but  no 
better  MS.  exists.  It  tells  of  forays  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  feud  and  fight 
in  Iceland,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

IV.  (pp.  59 — 63),  Frd  Helga  og  Ulfi, 
Of  Helge  and  Ulf,  bloody  frays  from  small 
beginnings  and  terrible  boot  therefore, 
a tale  of  the  Faeroes  in  the  tenth  century, 
but  doubtless  somewhat  modernized  in 
form.  The  episode  of  Bard,  who  three 

j years  in  succession  gave  to  a beggar  a cow 
for  the  sake  of  St.  Peter,  but  afterwards 
found  that  the  mendicant  was  St.  Peter 
himself,  is  characteristic  of  the  times.  Bard 
eventually  became  a bishop  in  Ireland. 

V. — VII.  (pp.  64  — 107),  Veraldar 
Saga,  Sfc.,  the  History  of  the  World;  a 
kind  of  Chronicle  from  Adam  to  Frederick 
Barbarossa.  Embraces  both  sacred  and 
profane  story.  The  MS.  is  from  about 
1265. 

; VIII.— X.  (pp.  108—386),  UrRomverja 

i Sdgvm,  Eoman  History,  principally  from 
i Sallust  and  Lucan. 

! XI.  (pp.  387 — 399),  Ur  Karlamagnuss 
Sogu,  extracts  from  the  Bomance  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  Peers. 

XII.  (pp.  400 — 406),  Ur  Kirjalax 
Sogu,  extracts  from  the  Romance  of  King 
Kirjalax,  a tale  of  Asiatic  and  European 

! wonders. 

XIII.  (pp.  407—409),  Paradisus,  a 
charming  description  of  Paradise,  the 
abode  of  the  blessed  “ til  ddmadags.” 

XIV.  (pp.  410—415),  AfThrimr  Kum- 
I panum.  Of  Three  Companions,  a king’s  son, 

I a duke’s  son,  and  an  earl’s  son.  They 
1 lost  their  way  and  their  suite,  hunting  the 

[ deer,  and  at  nightfall  found  “ hvarki  er  at 
I bita  ne  supa”  themselves  without  bit  or 
sup,  lonely  and  starved.  To  pass  the  time, 

I each  tells  when  and  where  he  thought 
himself  most  in  danger.  The  earl’s  son 
i relates  how  he  narrowly  escaped  from  a 
deep  pit.  The  duke’s  son  had  a still  more 
terrible  adventure : his  dying  sweetheart 
1 secretly  locked  her  unsuspecting  lover  in  a 
chest,  and  asked  her  father  the  favour  to 
bury  that  chest  unsearched  and  unopened, 
as  containing  the  dearest  thing  she  had  on 


earth,  beneath  her  own  coffin.  This  being 
done,  he  was  only  saved  by  daring  trea- 
sure-seekers, whom  the  wondrous  tale 
brought  to  dig  him  up.  Still  more  terrific 
was  the  adventure  of  the  king’s  son,  a 
charming  goblin  story,  much  better  than 
those  now  fabricated. 

XV.  (pp.  416 — 418),  IndversTcir  Gim~ 
steinar.  Of  Indian  Gem-stones,  a humorous 
story  of  three  wonderful  amulets. 

XVI.  (pp.  419 — 427),  Af  Meistara  Pero 
oTc  Tians  LeiJcum,  Master  Per  us  and  his 
Sleights.  This  Perus  was  a kind  of  ma- 
gician in  the  mediaeval  taste,  and  we  have 
here  three  wiles  of  his,  much  in  the  man- 
ner of  those  attributed  to  the  famous  con- 
juror Master  Virgilius  of  Pome,  formerly 
poet  of  that  ilk.  The  last,  a charming 
story  of  a duke  whom  he  made  king,  but 
who  proved  ungrateful  and  unjust,  and 
who  accordingly  found  that  the  whole  was 
a momentary  vision,  and  had  taken  place 
while  the  meat  was  cooking,  is  very  rich. 
It  is  the  same  idea  — a moment  as  a 
thousand  years — as  we  find  in  the  Koran, 
the  Arabian  Tales,  and  in  so  many  other 
Eastern  and  Western  tales  and  legends. 

XVII.  (pp.  428 — 432),  Af  Kongssgni 
og  Kongsdottur,  Of  the  King’s  Son  and 
the  King’s  Daughter,  a pretty  tale,  in 
which  woman’s  wit  discovers  who  is  the 
“steikari”  (the  master-cook),  who  the 
“riddari”  (the  knight),  and  who  the 
“kongssun.”  The  point  is  the  same  as 
in  the  Volsunga-Saga,  where  Queen 
Hiordys,  Sigurd’s  mother,  changes  clothes 
with  her  maid;  in  the  Amleth  of  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  where  the  hero  at  the  Eng- 
lish court  discovers  the  weak  points  of  the 
Pood,  the  King,  and  the  Queen ; and 
elsewhere. 

XVIII.  (pp.  433—435),  Ur  Clarus 
Sogu,  a tale  of  three  tents  and  three 
artificial  animals,  siich  as  no  craftsman 
now  can  equal. 

XIX.,  XX.  (pp.  436,  437),  Tiu  Undr 
Pgiptalands  og  Tiu  Lagaord,  the  ten 
plagues  of  Egypt  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, from  an  Icelandic  MS.,  date 
about  1270,  a venerable  monument  of  the 
language. 

XXI.  (pp.  438 — 446),  Pabella  Alexii 
Confessoris.  The  legend  of  S.  Alexis  is 
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■^ell  kno\\Ti.  It  is  here  given  from  a 
MS.  at  least  six  hundred  years  old. 

XXII.  (pp.  417- — 456),  TJr  Leizlu  Dug- 
gaU,  an  Irish  legend,  one  of  the  many 
Middle  Age  stories  founded  on  the  tale 
how  a soul,  in  the  trance  of  death,  sees 
hell,  purgatory,  and  heaven,  and  then 
returns  to  the  body.  This  is  the  well- 
known  cyclus  of  St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory. 

XXIII. — XXY.  (pp.  457—469),  Gre- 
goi'ii  Dialogorum,  lY.  26,  36,  two  some- 
what similar  short  stories  from  Gregory’s 
Dialogues,  Gregory’s  twenty-ninth  Ho- 
mily, and  some  Religious  Maxims. 

XXYI.  (pp.  470 — 475),  TJr  L<z7cnin- 
gahoJc,  from  an  ancient  Leech-book,  or 
medical  treatise. 

XXYII.  (pp.  476—479),  StjarmimorJc, 
astronomical. 

XXYIII.  (pp.  480—483),  Fra  Lifldti 
Baldrs,  Of  the  Death  of  Balder,  from  the 
Younger  Edda. 

XXIX— XXXY.  (pp.  484—525),  Fra 
Agli  Tunnadolgi,  &c..  Of  Egill,  Tunne’s 
Slayer,  and  other  episodes,  in  Heimskringla 
Morkins-skinna,  Knytlinga-Saga,  Islen- 
dinga-hok,  and  Xjals-saga. 

XXXYI.  (pp.  526 — 533),  TJr  Logurn, 
from  the  ancient  Icelandic  laws. 

XXXYII,  XXXYIII.  (pp.  534—548), 
the  greater  part  of  Yolu-spa  and  Hava- 
mal,  from  the  oldest  MSS.,  with  various 
readings,  by  far  the  best  edition  yet 
published. 

XXXIX.  (pp.  549-552),  Vr  Sugs- 
vinnsmdlum,  ancient  Icelandic  versified 
maxims,  founded  on  Cato’s  Fisticha. 

XL.  (pp.  553,  554),  IsUndinga  Frdpa, 
eleven  stanzas  of  this  old  poem. 

XLI.  (pp.  555,  556 J,  TJr  Mdnu  Frdpu, 
eleven  stanzas  in  praise  of  the  Yfrgin 
Mary. 

XLII,  XLIII.  (pp.  557,  558),  Frag- 
ments from  Epic  Soags  on  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Andrew. 

XLIY.  (pp.  559,  560),  Cecilia  Kvcethi, 
a poem  on  St.  Cecilia.  We  give  the  first 
verse ; — 

“ Gud  minn  saeti  blidki  ok  baeti 
Vrjdst  hrvggviligt, 

StS  at  ek  gaeti  samit  maeti 
Sannfrodan  dikt.” 


[Aug. 

of  the  work.  Here  is  treasure  indeed, 
both  heathen  and  Christian,  newly  dug 
from  the  mine. 


SveriJces  Run-iirkunder,  gransTcade  och 
v.tgifne  af  Richaed  Dybeck.  Uppland. 
Forsta  Haftet.  Bro  och  Hotuna  Harader. 
(Stockholm,  1860.) 

The  Rune- Monuments  of  Siceden,  Fx- 
amined  and  Puhlished  hy  R.  Dybeck. 
Province  of  Uppland.  Part  I.,  the  Hun- 
dreds of  Bro  and  Hatuna.  (Stockholm, 
1860.  Large  folio,  with  fifty-one  fac- 
similes on  twelve  lithograph  plates.) 

Besides  minor  attempts  and  special 
and  local  descriptions,  two  great  efforts 
have  been  made  in  Sweden  to  collect  and 
publish  its  matchless  store  of  Runic  in- 
scriptions. The  first  was  by  Goransson  % 
more  than  110  years  ago ; the  second  by 
Liljegren*’,  about  twenty-five  years  since. 
The  latter  is  largely  based  on  the  former. 
But  a century  ago  such  attempts  were  ne- 
cessarily unsatisfactory.  The  old  Xorthern 
dialects  w^ere  little  cultivated  and  imper- 
fectly understood.  Absurd  theories  as  to 
the  immense  antiquity  of  the  monuments 
themselves,  many  of  them  being  attri- 
buted to  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years 
before  Christ,  led  to  perpetual  mistakes. 
Difficulty  of  travel  and  roadless  wilds 
made  it  impossible  to  secure  good  tran- 
scripts. “Heel-ball,”  and  damp  paper, 
and  “rubbing,”  were  as  yet  undiscovered. 
The  result  was  as  might  be  expected. 
The  texts  given  are  often  full  of  gross 
mistakes.  Still  these  works  are  of  great 
value,  particularly  as  many  of  the  Rune- 
stones  have  become  dilapidated,  or  have 
perished  altogether  since  their  publication. 

Among  the  great  labourers  in  this  field 
of  Runic  study  in  Sweden  must  be  espe- 
cially mentioned  Carl  Save,  (now  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Xorthern  Languages  in  Up- 


» Bautil,  Det  ar : AUe  Svea  ok  Gotha  Biker  a 
Eunstenar.  . . . Af  Johan  Goransson,  Stockholm, 
1750,  large  folio,  with  1,173  woodcuts  of  the 
several  monuments. 

b Monumenta  Runica.  Run-urkunder.  Stock- 
holm, 1834,  4to.,  being  an  Appendix  to  Diploma- 
tarium  Svecanum,  vol.  ii.  Holmise,  1837 . But 
this  Rune-work  is  also  published  separately 
in  8vo. 


We  need  add  no  more  to  shew  the  value 
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sala,)  and  Eicliard  Dybeek,  (now  a Govern- 
ment Conservator  of  Local  Antiquities). 
Both  these  gentlemen  are  accomplished 
Northern  linguists,  and  both  have  worked 
with  endless  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice. 
We  omit  reference  to  their  minor  works. 
The  Swedish  nation  is  now  aware  of  the 
immense  value  of  these  its  oldest  written 
records,  (though  many  of  them  are  of 
course  of  later  date,)  and  the  Swedish  Par- 
liament has  made  a large  grant  for  their 
regular  and  complete  publication  under 
the  charge  of  Herr  Dybeek. 

The  work  now  before  us  is  the  first  in- 
stalment of  this  national  undertaking,  and 
contains  about  the  fortieth  part  of  the 
total  number  of  these  precious  Runic  relics 
in  Sweden  alone,  which  is,  so  to  speak, 
their  home-land,  far  surpassing  any  other 
country  in  this  peculiar  wealth.  Of  the 
other  Northern  lands  Denmark  comes  next, 
then  England,  Norway,  and  Iceland.  In 
the  ruins  of  the  Norse-Icelandic  colony  in 
Greenland  a few  have  also  been  found. 

We  need  not  point  out  how  many 
interesting  features  of  language,  apart 
from  all  questions  of  history,  and  mytho- 
logy, and  custom,  these  monuments  eluci- 
date, now  correctly  printed  after  careful 
examination.  Many  of  them  are  frag- 
ments, some  obscure.  Still  sufficient  ma- 
terials remain  for  curious  enquiries  into 
local  idioms,  early  letter-assimilations,  re- 
markable proper  names,  and  a strong  light 
is  cast  on  various  other  details  of  philo- 
logical enquiry. 
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As  specimens  we  will  give  two  inscrip- 
tions, both  of  them  first  published  by 
Dybeek. 

The  first  is  in  the  parish  of  Ryd,  Up- 
land, (Dyb.,  No.  11):— 

“ KIR  . . RIU  LIT  EISA  KUML  TFITIEE 
PATHFE  SIN  BAOSA  ATTK  BORIJTHUE  KURUK 
KUTH  HlAL(bi)(sa)UL(um)  (thaira).  Kir., 
riu  let  raise  Cumbel  (=  mark,  stone') 
after  Father  his  {Old- English,  sin)  Baosa, 
and  his  Brother  KuruJe.  God  help  souls 
their  P’ 

The  second  is  No.  17,  Hotuna  dis- 
trict 

“ETJTHILFR  LIT  KIRA  MEEKI  THISA 
EFTIR  AKMUNT  SUN  SIN.  Ruthilf  let  gare 
{make)  mark  {mound,  hoy)  this  after  Ak- 
munt  son  his  {O.-F.,  sin.”) 

Among  other  facts  we  would  also  men- 
tion that  the  argument  of  Professor  Ste- 
phens, in  his  “ Two  Leaves  of  King  Wal- 
dere’s  Lay,”  pp.  85,  foil.,  as  to  “thus” 
for  “ thurs,”  is  here  strengthened  in  a re- 
markable manner.  See  No.  1,  No.  4,  but 
especially  No.  42.  This  affords  another 
instance  of  how  much  we  have  still  to 
learn  from  careful  editions  of  ancient  do- 
cuments, and  exact  facsimiles  of  our  oldest 
inscribed  remains. 

According  to  the  announcement  of  the 
learned  editor,  the  Runic  memorials  of 
each  province  will  be  collected  together 
and  published  complete  in  themselves, 
with  the  necessary  titles  and  explana- 
tions. The  price  of  this  first  part  is  about 
six  shillings  sterling,  so  that  it  is  within 
the  reach  of  all. 


Rune-Monuments  of  Sweden. 


Memorials  of  Families  of  the  Surname 
of  Archer.  (London:  J.  R.  Smith.) — We 
like  to  see  a man  who  takes  an  interest  in 
the  name  he  bears,  and  who  does  not  think 
his  time  and  trouble  ill  bestowed  in  col- 
lecting from  various  sources  all  that  can 
be  gathered  regarding  it.  Such  a man  is 
evidently  Captain  Archer,  of  the  60th 
j Royal  Rifles,  the  author  of  the  thin  4to. 


diligence  has  amassed  some  thousands  of 
facts  relating  to  persons  of  his  own  name, 
extending  from  Anglo-Norman  times  to 
the  present,  and  embracing  deeds,  wills, 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  interspersed 
with  pedigrees  and  heraldic  detail,  and 


enlivened  by  many  quaint  citations  from 
unpublished  manuscripts.  He  has  made 
no  pretence  to  write  a history  of  his  family, 
but  by  printing  his  collections  he  has  laid 
the  foundation  wide  and  deep  for  such  an 
undertaking,  and  has  set  a good  example 
for  persons  of  other  names,  who  if  they 
would  imitate  him,  would  do  good  service 
to  the  future  county  historian  and  gene- 
alogist. In  the  course  of  his  researches. 
Captain  Archer  has  met  with  much  cu- 
rious matter  relating  to  other  families, 
and  these  collections  he  liberally  offers  to 
transfer  to  such  parties  as  will  turn  them 
to  account.  Any  communications  on  this 
subject  may  be  addressed  to  his  Publisher. 
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We  should  he  glad  to  see  the  offer  ac- 
cepted, as  it  is  from  such  labourers,  who 
thoroughly  understand  and  love  their 
subject,  that  we  have  most  hope  of  a 
satisfactory  work,  or  rather  a series  of 
works,  on  English  Surnames. 


Wild  Flowers  Worth  Notice.  By  Mes. 
Lankestee.  (Hardwicke.) — We  heartily 
recommend  this  exceedingly  pretty  little 
volume  to  the  large  class  who  delight  in 
flowers,  whether  in  the  field  or  in  the 
garden,  hut  who,  deterred  by  its  innu- 
merable 

“ Words  of  learned  length  and  thundering 

sound,” 

decline  to  enter  on  the  study  of  botany  as 
a science.  They  will  find  in  it  nearly  100 
wild  flowers,  such  as  they  may  meet  with 
in  any  walk  of  a mile  or  two  out  of  the 
populous  city,  so  accurately  represented 
in  colours  by  Mr.  Sowerby  that  the  recog- 
nition will  be  a pleasure  instead  of  a diffi- 
culty, and  so  agreeably  described  by  the 
authoress  that  a new  interest  is  imparted 
to  even  such  well-known  plants  as  butter- 
cups and  daisies.  The  book  is,  however, 
but  a selection,  and  as  it  omits  many 
favourites  of  our  occasional  days  in  the 
fields  and  woods,  and  on  the  sea-shore,  we 
trust  that  another  volume  will  contain 
them.  Mrs.  Lankester  is  already  favour- 
ably known  for  a little  work  on  British 
Ferns,  and  we  wish  that  she  would  treat 
a select  number  of  the  more  common 
garden  flowers  as  well  as  she  has  done  their 
wild  compeers.  She  would  thus  make  a 
very  desirable  addition  to  the  stock  of 
guides  to  the  many  sources  of  instruction 
and  amusement  tliat  the  vegetable  king- 
dom can  supply  even' to  those  who  know 
nothing  about  exogehs  and  endogens,  and 
are  fairly  frightened  by  the  mention  of 
ranunculaces^i  ericese,  lamiacese,  &c. 

Cur  Feus  Homo.  (Oxford  and  London : 
J.  H.  and  Jas.  Parker.) — We  noticed  some 
time  since  the  first  appearance  of  this 
work%  and  are  glad  to  find  that  it  has 

a Gent.  Mag.,  Jan.  1859,  p.  76. 
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reached  a second  edition.  Those  who 
wish  to  see  how  an  eminent  divine  treated 
the  question  of  the  redemption  of  man 
eight  centuries  ago  will  do  well  to  con- 
sult this  short  treatise ; and  perhaps  some 
misconceptions  as  to  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  second  Norman  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  may  be  removed,  if  they 
will  also  read  the  clever  Introduction  which 
the  translator  has  prefixed. 


A Guide  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Ctjmming,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  (Stan- 
ford.)— Mr.  Gumming  gives  a very  inter- 
esting account  of  the  past  and  present 
state  of  Mona,  and  produces  statistics  in 
abundance  to  shew  that  it  is  a more  de- 
sirable summer  resort  than  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  having,  he  says,  a more  equable 
climate,  and  living  being  very  much 
cheaper.  His  book  is  mainly  an  itinerary, 
shewing  how  all  the  remarkable  spots  in 
the  island  may  be  best  visited,  and  a 
minute  specification  is  given  of  the  nu- 
merous antiquities  that  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  parish.  The  history,  con- 
stitution, industry,  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Manxmen,  together  with  the  geo- 
logy, the  flora  and  fauna,  are  all  satis- 
factorily treated  of,  as  was  indeed  to  be 
expected,  for  Mr.  Gumming  resided  in  the 
island  many  years,  and  as  long  ago  as 
1848  produced  a work  on  the  subject, 
which  later  writers  have  too  often  used 
without  acknowledgment. 

In  conclusion  we  must  remark  that  the 
book  has  a good  map,  which,  with  all  need- 
ful information  as  to  hotels, expenses, modes 
of  transit,  &c.,  will  enable  the  intending 
summer  tourist  to  judge  for  himself  as  to 
the  advisability,  or  not,  of  passing  a week 
or  two  in  the  famous  old  Norse  kingdom. 
We  would  advise  him  to  consider  the 
matter  seriously,  as,  according  to  Mr. 
Gumming,  such  are  its  attractions,  that 
many  a casual  visitor  has  been  perforce 
converted  into  a resident — and  it  is  not 
well  that  the  risk  of  such  an  expatriation 
should  be  rashly  encountered. 


11 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PREFERMENTS,  AND  PROMOTIONS. 


The  dates  are  those  of  the  Gazette  in  which  the  Appointment  or  'Return  appeared. 


Ecclesiastical. 

July  2.  The  Rev.  Charles  John  Ellicott,  B.D., 
to  be  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Exeter, 
void  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hill  Lowe, 
late  Dean  thereof. 

Civil,  Naval,  and  Militaey. 

June  25.  Order  of  Knighthood  instituted,  to 
be  called  “ The  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star 
of  India.”  The  Order  to  consist  of  the  Sovereign, 
a Grand  Master,  and  twenty-five  Knights,  toge- 
ther with  extra  or  honorary  Knights  to  be  ap- 
pointed from  time  to  time.  The  Kings  and 
Queens  Regnant  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be 
Sovereigns,  and  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-Gen. 
of  India  to  be  Grand  Masters. 

The  Right  Hon.  Charles  John,  Earl  Canning, 
G.C.B.,  and  H.M.’s  Viceroy  and  Governor-Gen. 
of  India,  to  be  first  Grand  Master  ; 

H.H.  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  Nuwab  Tuyinat  Ali 
Khan,  Nizam  of  Hydrabad ; 

Gen.  the  Viscount  Gough,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,  some- 
time Commander-in-Chief  of  H.M.’s  forces  in 
the  East  Indies ; 

H.H.  Jyajee  Rao  Sindhia,  Maharaja  of  Gwalior ; 

The  Lord  Harris,  some  time  Governor  of  the 
Presidency  of  Madras ; 

H.H.  Maharaja  Duleep  Singh; 

Gen.  the  Lord  Clyde,  G.C.B.,  lately  Comman- 
der-in-Chief of  H.M.’s  forces  in  the  East  Indies  ; 

H.H.  Runbeer  Singh,  Maharaja  of  Cashmere  ; 

Sir  George  Russell  Clerk,  K.C.B.,  Governor  of 
the  Presidency  of  Bombay ; 

H.H.  Tookocjee  Rao  Holkar,  Maharaja  o.f 
Indoi'e ; 

H.H.  Maharaja  Khunde  Rao,  Guicowar  of 
Baroda ; 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Laird  Matr  Lawrence, 
hart.,  G.C.B.,  lately  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Punjab ; 

H.H.  Nurendur  Singh,  Maharaja  of  Putiala  ; 

Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  James  Outram,  bart.,  G.C.B., 
lately  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor- 
Gen.  of  India ; 

H.H.  Nuwab  Sekunder  Begum,  of  Bhopal ; 

Gen.  Sir  Hugh  Henry  Rose,  G.C.B.,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  H.M.’s  forces  in  the  East 
Indies,  and 

H.H.  Yoosuf  Ali  Khan,  Nuwab  of  Rampore, 
to  be  Knights ; 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort  and  H.R.H.  Albert 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  to  he  Extra  Knights 
of  the  said  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of 
India. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lidbetter  approved  of  as  Consul 
at  Kurrachee  for  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Mr.  Niel  McLachlan  approved  of  as  Consul  at 
Leith  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
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Major-Gen.  George  Hall  Macgregor,  C.B.,  some 
time  employed  as  Military  Commissioner  attached 
to  the  camp  of  Jung  Bahadoor  during  the  late 
mutiny  in  India,  to  be  an  Ordinary  Member  of 
the  Civil  Division  of  the  Second  Class,  or  Knights 
Commanders,  of  the  Most  Hon.  Order  of  the 
Bath. 

June  28.  Sir  Richard  Bethell,  Knt.,  sworn  of 
the  Privy  Council,  June  26,  and  appointed  Lord 
Chancellor.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Bethell, 
Knight,  Chancellor  of  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  called  Great  Britain,  and  the  heirs  male 
of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  to  have  the  dignity 
of  a Baron  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  by  the  name,  style,  and  title 
of  Baron  Westbury,  of  Westbury,  co.  Wilts. 

To  be  Knights  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  : — 

Gen.  Sir  Arthur  Benjamin  Clifton,  K.C.B. 

Adm.  Sir  Phipps  Hornby,  K.C.B. 

Gen.  Sir  James  Archibald  Hope,  K.C.B. 

Gen.  Sir  Thomas  William  Brotherton,  K.C.B. 

Gen.  Sir  Samuel  Benjamin  Auchmuty,  K.C.B. 

Adm.  Sir  Barrington  Reynolds,  K.C.B. 

Gen.  Sir  Thomas  Willshire,  hart.,  K.C.B. 

Vice-Adm.  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Maurice  Frede- 
rick Fitzhardinge  Berkeley,  K.C.B.,  and 

Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Harry  David  Jones,  K.C.B. 

To  be  Knights  Commanders  : — 

Admiral  Edward  Harvey. 

Lieut.-Gen.  William  Henry  Sewell,  C.B. 

Lieut.-Gen.  George  William  Paty,  C.B. 

Lieut.-Gen.  James  Shaw  Kennedy,  C.B. 

Lieut.-Gen.  George  Leigh  Goldie,  C.B. 

Lieut.-Gen.  John  Michell,  C.B. 

Vice-Adm.  Henry  William  Bruce. 

Vice-Adm.  William  Fanshawe  Martin. 

Major-Gen.  William  Brereton,  C.B. 

Rear-Adm.  Lewis  Tobias  Jones,  C.B.,  and 

Col.  the  Earl  of  Longford,  C.B. 

Henry  Nicholas  Duverger  Beyts,  esq.,  to  be 
Protector  of  Immigrants  for  the  Island  of  Mau- 
ritius. 

Nicholas  Cox,  esq.,  to  be  Inspector-General  of 
Prisons,  and  David  Lillie,  esq.,  to  be  Inspector 
of  Prisons,  in  the  colony  of  British  Guiana. 

Capt.  Woodford  John  Williams  to  be  Reai’- 
Admiral  of  the  Blue. 

July  2.  John  Scott  Bushe,  esq.,  to  be  Colonial 
Secretary  for  the  Island  of  Trinidad. 

Denis  Leahy,  esq.,  to  be  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works  for  the  Island  of  Trinidad  ; 

Charles  Lablache,  esq.,  to  be  a Stipendiary 
Magistrate  for  the  Island  of  Mauritius  ; and 

Thomas  Maguire,  esq.,  to  be  a Police  Magis- 
trate for  the  Island  of  Mauritius. 

Mr.  Joshua  R.  Giddings  approved  of  as  Consul- 
B b 
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Gen.  in  the  British  North  American  Provinces 
for  the  United  States  of  America. 

July  5.  Simeon  Jacobs,  esq.,  to  be  Attomey- 
Gen.  for  the  territories  of  British  Caffraria. 

William  Branch  Pollard,  esq.,  jun,,  to  he  As- 
sistant Civil  Engineer  for  the  Colony  of  British 
Guiana. 

Sir  William  Atherton,  Knight,  Her  Majesty’s 
Solicitor-Gen.,  to  be  H.M.’s  Attorney-Gen. 

July  9.  Roundell  Palmer,  esq.,  one  of  H.M.’s 
Counsel  learned  in  the  Law,  to  be  H.M.’s  Soli- 
citor-General. 

July  16.  Major-Gen.  Thomas  Simson  Pratt, 
C.B.,  to  be  an  Ordinary  Member  of  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Second  Class,  or  Knights  Com- 
manders, of  the  Most  Hon.  Order  of  the  Bath ; 
Captains  Frederick  Beauchamp  Paget  Seymour 
and  George  Ommannet  Willes,  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
to  he  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Military  Division 
of  the  Third  Class,  or  Companions,  of  the  said 
Most  Hon.  Order. 

Charles  Perley  and  Peter  Mitchell,  esqs.,  to  he 
Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  New  Brunswick. 

Mutu  Coomarasamy,  esq.,  to  be  a Member  of 
the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon. 

Thomas  Brown,  esq.,  to  be  a Member  of  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  of  H.M.’s 
Settlements  on  the  River  Gambia. 

Robert  Chapman,  esq.,  to  be  a Member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent. 

July  19.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  K.G.,  the 
Earl  of  Devon,  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  Hon.  Edward 
Turner  Boyd  Twisleton,  Sir  Stafford  Henry 
Northcote,  bart.,  the  Rev.  William  Hepworth 
Thompson,  M.A.,  and  Henry  Halford  Vaughan, 
esq.,  M.A.,  to  be  H.M.’s  Commissioners  for  in- 
quiring into  the  revenues  and  management  of 
the  said  colleges  and  schools  of  Eton,  Winchester, 
Westminster,  Charterhouse,  St.  Paul’s,  Merchant 
Taylors,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Shrewsbury. 

Col.  William  Erskine  Baker,  of  the  Bengal 
Engineers,  to  be  a member  of  the  Council  of 
India,  vice  Col.  Henry  Marion  Durand,  C.B., 
resigned. 


BIR 

May  14.  At  Dum  Dum,  the  wife  of  Capt.  H. 
J.  Lawrell,  6th  Royal  Regt.,  a dau. 

May  15.  At  Jhansie,  Central  India,  the  wife 
of  Clarmont  J.  Daniell,  esq.,  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
a dau. 

May  18.  At  Hooshingabad,  the  wife  of  O.  I. 
Chalmers,  esq.,  4th  European  Regt.,  a son. 

May  23.  At  North  Allerton,  the  wife  of  C.  J. 
D.  Ingledew,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  a dau. 

May  31.  At  Kussowlie,  the  widow  of  George 
Carnac  Barnes,  esq.,  C.B.,  a son. 

June  13.  At  Bermuda,  the  wife  of  Col.  Munro, 
C.B.,  commanding  the  troops  in  Bermuda,  a 
dau. 

Ju7ielb.  At  the  Rectory,  Ringmore,  South 
Devon,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Charles 
Hingeston,  Rector  of  Ringmore,  a son. 


Thomas  Joseph  Hutchinson,  esq.,  late  H.M.’s 
Consul  at  Fernando  Po,  to  be  H.M.’s  Consul  at 
Rosario. 

July  23.  James  Coleman  Fitzpatrick,  esq., 
barrister-at-law,  to  be  Judge  for  the  territories 
of  British  Caffraria. 

Frederick  Saunders,  esq.,  to  be  Treasurer;  and 

George  Vane,  esq.,  to  be  Principal  Collector  of 
Customs  for  the  Island  of  Ceylon. 

Charles  Henry  Johnes  Cuyler,  esq.,  to  be  Re- 
ceiver-General for  the  Island  of  Trinidad. 

Capt.  William  Lawtie  Morrison,  R.E.,  to  be 
Surveyor-General  and  Colonial  Engineer  for  the 
Island  of  Mauritius. 

Commander  Henry  Thomsett,  R.N.,  to  be 
Harbour  Master,  Marine  Magistrate,  and  Emi- 
gration and  Customs  Officer  for  the  Colony  of 
Hongkong. 

July  26.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey, 
hart.,  G.C  B.,  to  be  one  of  H.M.’s  Principal 
Secretaires  of  State. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  bart.,  was  (July  25)  sworn  of 
H.M.’s  Most  Hon.  Privy  Council. 

The  Right  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell,  to  be  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Members  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

July  5.  Borotigh  of  Wolverhampton. — Thomas 
Matthias  Weguelin,  esq.,  in  the  room  of  Sir 
Richard  Bethell,  Knight,  who  has  accepted  the 
office  of  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain. 

July  9.  County  of  Longford. — Lieut. -Colonel 
Luke  White,  of  the  Grange,  co.  Dublin,  in 
the  room  of  Col.  Henry  White,  who  has  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  Steward  of  H.M.’s  Manor  of 
Northstead. 

City  of  Durham. — Sir  Wm.  Atherton,  Knight, 
of  Westbourne-terr.,  Hyde-pk,  co.  Middlesex, 
H.M.’s  Attorney-General. 

July  12.  Borough  of  won <?.— Roundell 

Palmer,  esq.,  of  Portland-pl.,  co.  Middlesex,  in 
the  room  of  Henry  Rich,  esq.,  who  has  accepted 
the  office  of  Steward  of  H.M.’s  Manor  of  Hemp- 
holme. 


TH  S. 

June  16.  At  Cluny-house,  Strathsay,  Pei;th- 
shire,  the  wife  of  Major-Gen.  D.  Cuninghame,  of 
the  Bombay  Army,  a dau. 

Jxme  17.  At  Bangalore,  the  wife  of  Major 
Lionel  Bridge,  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  a dau. 

June  18.  At  Belgaum,  India,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Merriman,  H.M.’s  Bombay  Engineers,  a son. 

Ju7ie  19.  At  Paris,  the  wife  of  J.  W.  McGeough 
Bond,  esq.,  M.P.,  a son. 

At  Bonn-on-the-Rhine,  the  wife  of  Lieut. -Col. 
Chas.  J.  Oldfield,  a son. 

Jtine  21.  At  Gillingham,  Kent,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Frederick  J.  Butts,  77th  Regt.,  a son. 

Jime  22.  At  Princes-gate,  Lady  Skelmersdale, 
a dau. 

At  Riseholme,  near  Lincoln,  the  wife  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  a dau. 
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At  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  J.  T.  Hopwood,  esq., 
M.P.,  a dau. 

At  Eastbury  Manor-house,  Surrey,  the  wife  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Elrington,  Rifle  Brigade,  a son. 

At  Fant-house,  Maidstone,  the  wife  of  George 
Selby,  esq.,  a son. 

June  23.  At  Princes-gate,  Lady  Constance 
Grosvenor,  a son. 

At  Lytchett-Matravers,  Poole,  Dorset,  the  wife 
of  Major  Thring,  R.A.,  a son. 

At  Pembridge  - gardens,  the  wife  of  Major 
Robert  Guthrie  MacGregor,  a dau. 

June  24.  At  Laverstoke-house,  Hants,  the 
Lady  Charlotte  Portal,  a son. 

At  Canonteign-house,  Devon,  the  wife  of  the 
Hon.  Fleetwood  Pellew,  a son. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Sutton  Courtney,  Berks,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Howard  Rice,  a son. 

At  Heyford-hiU,  near  Oxford,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
John  A.  Fane,  a son. 

June  25.  At  Holly-lodge,  Campden-hill,  the 
Countess  of  Airlie,  a son. 

At  Springwood-pk.,  Kelso,  Lady  Scott  Douglas, 
a dau. 

At  Tynemouth,  Northumberland,  the  wife  of 
Edward  Edwards,  esq.,  Tynemouth  Castle,  a dau. 

At  Teddington,  Middlesex,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Wale,  a dau. 

At  Midford,  the  wife  of  Commander  Bailey, 
R.N.,  a son. 

At  her  father’s  residence,  Dartmouth-grove, 
Blackheath,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  John 
I Bidden,  Vicar  of  Painswick,  Gloucestershire, 

I a dau. 

j June  26.  At  North-terrace,  Anglesey,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  Lascelles  Blake,  Royal  Marines  Light 
Infantry,  a dau. 

At  St.  John’s  Parsonage,  Angell-town,  Brixton, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Vaughan,  B.C.L., 
a son. 

, June  27.  At  Rutland-gate,  Lady  Edward 
, Fitzalan  Howard,  a dau. 

I In  Belgrave-sq.,  Lady  Octavia  Shaw  Stewart, 
a son. 

At  Plymouth,  the  wife  of  Col.  H.  Maude 
I Hamilton,  12th  Regt.,  a son. 

! At  Little  Coombe,  Charlton,  the  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Lynedoch  Gardiner,  R.A.,  a dau. 

At  Bath,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Archibald  Impey, 

! Bengal  Engineers,  a son. 

I At  Rokeby  Rectory,  Yorkshire,  the  wife  of  the 
I Rev.  Alfred  J.  Coleridge,  a dau. 

At  Bosmere-haU,  Suffolk,  the  wife  of  Alexander 
Barlow,  esq.,  a son. 

j At  Old  Sodbury  Vicarage,  Gloucestershire,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Seymour  Nash,  a son. 

I At  Great  Barrington,  Gloucestershire,  the  wife 
i of  the  Rev.  George  Bode,  a son. 

June  28.  In  Upper  Grosvenor-st.,  the  Lady 
Mary  Herbert,  a son. 

At  SwarcUffe-hall,  Yorkshire,  the  wife  of  John 
Greenwood,  esq.,  M.P.,  a son. 

In  Montague-st.,  Russell-sq.,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  John  Finley,  Rector  of  St.  Michael  Bassi- 
shaw,  a dau. 

In  Notting-hill-sq.,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Crossman, 
R.E.,  a dau. 


At  Vanzel-cottage,  Midhurst,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Sei'res,  51st  Regt.  M.N.I.,  a son. 

At  Gateford-hill,  Notts.,  the  wife  of  John  Vessey 
Machin,  esq.,  a son. 

June  29.  At  Duffryn,  Aberdare,  the  wife  of 
H.  A.  Bruce,  esq.,  M.P.,  a dau. 

At  Moy-house,  near  Forres,  N.B.,  the  wife  of 
John  Grant,  esq.,  younger,  of  Glenmoriston,  a 
son. 

At  Cambridge-villas,  Aldershott,  the  wife  of 
Maj.  Chas.  M.  Foster,  32nd  Light  Infantry,  a dau. 

June  30.  At  Sutton  Vicarage,  Isle  of  Ely,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Charles  Spencer,  a son. 

At  Chester-le-Street,  co.  Durham,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  De  Pledge,  a son. 

At  Aldingbourne  Vicarage,  near  Chichester, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Daniell,  a dau. 

At  Harbledown,  near  Canterbury,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Henry  Turner,  70th  Regt.,  a dau. 

At  Landford,  Wilts,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Farnham  Messenger,  a dau. 

At  Ramsgate,  the  wife  of  Commander  Hubert 
Campion,  R.N.,  a son. 

At  Beverstone  Rectory,  Gloucestershire,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  McLorg,  a dau. 

Julyl.  In  Lowndes-sq.,  the  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Learmonth,  of  Dean,  N.B.,  a dau. 

At  Astwood  Vicarage,  Bucks,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Cumberlege,  a dau. 

At  Abbots  Ripton-hall,  Huntingdon,  the  wife 
of  Frederick  Rooper,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Stoke,  Devonport,  the  wife  of  Major  E.  T. 
Wickham,  61st  Regt.,  a son. 

At  Salisbury  Parsonage,  Mrs.  Charles  Fowler, 
a dau. 

At  Cliff-cottage,  Dawlish,  the  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  R.  Smythe,  a dau. 

July  2.  In  Park-road,  Regent’s-park,  the 
Princess  Victoria  Gouramma,  wife  of  Lieut.-Col. 
J.  Campbell,  a dau. 

In  South-st.,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  C.  Towns- 
hend  Wilson,  twin  daus. 

At  Kemerton,  Gloucestershire,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Baker,  M.A.,  a dau. 

July  3.  At  the  Norest,  near  Malvern,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Norbury,  a dau. 

At  Farnham,  Surrey,  the  wife  of  Major  Bligh, 
4lst  Regt.,  a son. 

July  4.  At  Trabolgan,  co.  Cork,  the  Lady 
Fermoy,  a dau. 

At  Felton -grange,  Shrewsbury,  the  Lady 
Frances  Lloyd,  a dau. 

July  5.  At  Edinburgh,  Lady  Louis  Brooke, 
a son. 

July  6.  In  Inverness-terr.,  the  wife  of  Henry 
Goodenough  Hayter,  esq.,  a son. 

At  North -court,  Eastling,  Kent,  the  wife  of 
Baker  Murton,  esq.,  a dau. 

July  7.  At  Bath,  the  wife  of  Col.  J.  H.  WyneU- 
Mayow,  Bengal  Army,  retired,  a son. 

July  8.  At  Crudwell,  Wilts,  the  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  W allington,  a dau. 

In  Gloucester-pl.,  Hyde-pk,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Montagu  Battye,  Bombay  Army,  a son. 

At  Pottesgrove  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
E.  Norman  Coles,  Rector  of  Battlesden-with- 
Pottesgx-ove,  Beds,  a son. 
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July  9.  In  Blomfield-cresc.,  Hyde-park,  the 
■wife  of  Capt.  W.  E-.  Mends,  K..N.,  C.B.,  a son. 

At  the  Bectory,  Bolton-by-Bolland,  Yorks., 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Allen  Wilson,  a dau. 

At  East-hill,  Portslade,  Sussex,  the  wife  of 
Edward  Blaker,  a son. 

At  Worlingworth  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Frederick  French,  a son. 

July  10.  In  Eaton-pL,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Paken- 
ham,  a son. 

In  Southwick-place,  Hyde-park,  the  wife  of 
Henry  Cotton,  esq.,  a son. 

July  11.  At  Bennington  Rectory,  Herts,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Pryor,  a dau. 

At  Dany  Castle,  Crickhowell,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
A.  Prichard,  H.M.’s  28th  Regt.  M.N.I.,  a dau. 

At  Headington  Quarry,  Oxford,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  S.  W.  Maugin,  a dau. 

At  Beccles,  Suffolk,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  W. 
Cross,  late  of  H.M.’s  38th  Regt.  M.N.I.,  a son. 

July  12.  At  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  wife 
of  Lieut.  J.  M.  Bushell,  R.N.,  a dau. 

At  Wiesbaden,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  G. 
Brine,  British  Chaplain,  a son. 

July  13.  The  wife  of  Capt.  Arthur  Percy  Kerr, 
a son. 

At  Clifden,  Galway,  the  wife  of  Commander 
John  Whitmarsh  Webb,  R.N.,  a son. 

At  Bath,  the  wife  of  James  Keith,  esq.,  M.D., 
H.M.’s  Bombay  Army,  a son. 

July  15.  At  Mildenhall  Rectory,  Wilts,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Soames,  a son. 


At  Arlsey  Vicarage,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Rich. 
Folliott  Scott,  a dau. 

July  16.  Lady  Somerville,  a dau. 

At  Shirehampton,  Gloucestershire,  the  wife  of 
Col.  William  Charles  Hicks,  a dau. 

At  Banks  of  Clouden,  near  Dumfries,  the  wife 
of  Major  George  G.  Walker,  Crawfordton,  a 
dau. 

July  18.  At  Aberdeen,  the  wife  of  Charles  B. 
Fisher,  esq.,  Forfar  and  Kincardine  Artillery, 
a son. 

In  Upper  Eccleston-st.,  the  wife  of  Henry  Carr 
Glyn,  Commander  R.N.,  H.M.S.  “Miranda,” 
a son. 

July  19.  In  Ebury-st.,  the  wife  of  the  Hon. 
C.  W.  Warner,  C.B.,  H.M.’s  Attorney-Gen., 
Trinidad,  a son. 

July  20.  At  Kennington,  Oxford,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  W.  G.  Longden,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Queens’ 
College,  Cambridge,  a dau. 

At  the  Royal  Hospital,  Greenwich,  the  wife  of 
Benjamin  Crabbe,  esq.,  R.N., H.M.S.  “Hawke,” 
a dau. 

At  the  Close,  Salisbury,  Mrs.  Thomas  Brodrick, 
a dau. 

At  Balgreen,  near  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of 
W.  H.  Lowe,  esq.,  M.D.,  a dau. 

July  21.  At  Rugby,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
C.  B.  Hutchinson,  a son. 

Jtily  23.  At  Aldershott,  the  wife  of  Major 
Hoste,  C.B.,  Royal  Artillery,  a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


March  14.  At  the  Cathedral,  Grahamstown, 
South  Africa,  Hastings  St.  John  de  Robec,  R.N., 
to  Mary  Catherine,  eldest  dau.  of  W.  G.  Ather- 
stone,  esq.,  M.D. 

April  9.  At  St.  John’s,  Peshawur,  Henry 
Grosvenor  Paynter,  esq.,  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
fourth  son  of  William  Paynter,  esq.,  BelgraA^e- 
square,  to  Anna  Dunn,  youngest  dau.  of  James 
Inglis,  esq.,  Fairlay-house,  Aberdeenshire. 

May  11.  At  Ootacamund,  Neilgherries,  T.  E. 
Edlmann,  esq.,  Capt.  1st  (King’s)  Dragoon 
Guards,  to  Caroline,  second  dau.  of  W.  Elliot, 
esq.,  Madras  Civil  Service. 

May  18.  At  Singapore,  J.  Brooke  Brooke,  esq., 
of  Sarawak,  to  Julia  Caroline,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  Benjamin  Welstead,  esq.,  of  Kimbolton, 
Huntingdonshire. 

June  4.  At  Bathurst,  Gambia,  William  Fryer, 
Deputy-.4ssistant-Cotnmissary-General,  to  Anne 
Justine,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  Rich.  Lloyd. 

June  5.  At  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Major 
Richard  M.  Poulden,  lute  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
son  of  the  late  Rear-Admiral  Poulden,  to  Eliza- 
beth, 3 oungest  dau.  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  the 
Hon.  Sir  Brenton  Halliburton. 

June  11.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Cheltenham,  Thomas 
Roxburgh  Polwhcle,  esq.,  M.A.,  only  son  of 
Maj.-Gen.  Ttiomas  Polvrhele,  and  nephew  of 
Licut.-Col.  Rich  Graves  Polwhele,  of  Polwhele, 


Cornwall,  to  Fanny,  only  child  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam Thomas  Came,  esq.,  and  granddau.  of 
the  late  Joseph  Cai-ne,  esq.,  J.P.,  F.R.S.,  &c., 
of  Penzance,  Cornwall. 

Ju7ie  20.  At  Howth,  Sir  Charles  Domvi’e, 
hart.,  of  Santr}',  to  Lady  Margaret  St.  Lawrence. 

At  Christ  Church,  Surre3%  Henry  Russell  Wm- 
tle,  esq.,  Lieut.  H.M.’s  Service,  third  son  of  Col. 
Wintle,  Bayswater,  to  Harriott  Mary,  only  dau. 
of  the  late  Hammont  Markham  Thompson,  esq., 
of  the  Grove,  Martham,  Norfolk. 

At  St.  Paul’s,  Knightsbridge,  Capt.  Hartopp, 
of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  eldest  son  of  E.  B. 
Hartopp,  esq.,  M.P.,  of  Dalby-hall,  Leicester- 
shire, to  Lina,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas 
Howe,  esq. 

At  Claines,  Worcester,  C.  E.  Newport,  esq., 
of  H.M.’s  Bombay  Artillery,  to  Elizabeth  Jessie, 
second  dau.  of  J.  W.  McLeod,  esq.,  of  Perdiswell, 
Worcester. 

June  22.  At  St.  Michael’s,  Chester-sq.,  Col. 
Charles  Conway  Mills,  94 ih  Regt.,  to  Gertrude, 
second  dau.  of  Samuel  Charles  Whitbread,  esq., 
of  Carflington,  Bedford. 

At  Bray,  Ireland,  James  Crerar,  esq.,  surgeon 
60th  Rifles,  to  Susan  Jeannette,  widow  of  Capt. 
A.  Mactier,  6th  Bengal  Light  Cavalr}',  and  second 
dau.  of  Lieut.-Gen.  F.  Young,  Fairy-hill,  Bra3", 
CO.  Wicklow. 
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At  St.  Matthew’s,  City-road,  William  Hallowes, 
Capt.  85th  Light  Infantry,  youngest  son  of  Capt. 
F.  Hallowes,  R.N.,  of  Coed,  Dolgelly,  to  Louisa 
Coleman,  second  dau.  of  Thomas  Hallowes,  esq., 
Lieut.  R.N.,  of  Tunbridge,  Kent. 

June  25.  At  Capernwray,  the  Hon.  William 
Spencer  Flower,  second  son  of  Viscount  Ashbrook, 
to  Augusta  Madeline  Henrietta,  eldest  dau.  of 
George  Marton,  esq.,  of  Capernwray-hall,  Lan- 
cashire. 

At  Boldre,  Hants,  the  Rev.  Edward  H.  Elers, 
B.  A.,  University  College,  Oxford,  to  Mary  Lane, 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  C.  Shrubb,  Vicar  of  Boldre. 

At  St.  Andrew’s,  Plymouth,  Major  Fitzgerald, 
33rd  (the  Duke  of  Wellington’s)  Regt.,  only  son 
of  the  late  Col.  Fitzgerald,  60th  King’s  Royal 
Rifles,  to  Amelia  Augusta  Elphinstone,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Elphinstone  Holloway,  C.B., 
Royal  Engineers,  of  Belair. 

At  St.  Andrew’s,  Plymouth,  the  Rev.  Edmund 
H.  Woodward,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  one  of  the  Masters  of  Brighton 
College,  to  Thomasine  Jane,  youngest  dau.  of 
John  Borlase,  esq.,  of  Helston,  Cornwall. 

At  Whiston,  Yorkshire,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Chambres,  M.A.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Robert  Chambres  Chambres,  B.D.,  Llys-.Meir- 
chion,  Denbighshire,  to  Mary,  dau.  of  John 
Waring,  esq.,  of  Haworth-hall,  Rotherham. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Marylebone,  the  Rev.  P.  E.  H. 
Brette,  D.D.,  to  Elizabeth,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  William  Raper  Crowe,  esq.,  of  Hanley  Castle, 
Worcestershire. 

June  26.  At  the  Royal  Chapel,  Windsor  Great- 
park,  Henry  David  Erskine,  esq.,  of  Cardross, 
i Perthshire,  to  Horatia  Elizabeth,  elde&t  dau.  of 
j Major-Gen  and  Lady  Emily  Seymour. 

I At  St.  James’s,  Paddington,  Alexander  Young 
I Sinclair,  esq.,  Capt.  H.M.’s  Bombay  Army,  eldest 
son  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  hart.,  of  Dunbeath,  to 
Margaret  Crichton,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  James 
Alston,  esq.,  of  Brj’-anston-sq. 

At  Monkstowm,  Dublin,  Col.  Kenneth  Douglas 
Mackenzie,  C.B.,  to  Mary,  second  dau.  of  Major- 
Gen.  Colomb. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  the  Rev.  James 
: W.  Field,  Curate  of  Braybrooke,  Northampton- 
I shire,  to  Catherine  Emily  Wingfield,  third  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Glennie,  of  Green  - street, 
Grosvenor-sq. 

I At  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  the  Rev.  Fred. 

I Calder,  A.M.,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar-school, 

! Chesterfield,  to  Selina,  dau.  of  Geo.  England,  esq., 

, Edgbaston. 

At  St.  Tudy,  Cornwall,  J.  T.  H.  Peter,  esq.,  of 
Chyverton,  late  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  to 
Mary  Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  J.  P.  Major,  esq.,  of 
I Lamellyn. 

I I At  Crosthwaite,  Keswick,  the  Rev.  Arthur 

William  Headlam,  Incumbent  of  Whoriton,  fifth 
I son  of  the  late  Ven.  Archd.  Headlam,  to  Agnes 
! Sarah,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  James  Favell, 

! esq.,  of  Derwent-lodge,  Keswick. 

Jtine  27.  At  All  Saints’,  Si.  John’s-wood,  Wm. 
Henry  Stallard,  esq.,  to  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Hen. 
Cai-re  Tucker,  C.B.,  late  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

1 At  Hdm  Preston,  Dorset,  Waring  A.  Biddle, 


esq.,  Capt.  36th  Regt.,  to  Caroline  Emma,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  A.  G.  Gilliat,  esq.,  of  Lewes- 
crescent,  Brighton. 

At  Whippingham,  James  Edward  Gibson,  esq., 
of  West  Cowes,  to  Louisa  Matilda,  only  child  of 
the  late  Fleming  Chapman,  esq.,  Capt.  R.N. 

At  Dorking,  Richard  Radcliffe  Twining,  esq., 
of  the  Strand,  London,  late  of  H.M.’s  33rd  (Duke 
of  Wellington’s)  Regt.,  to  Mary  Jane,  eldest  dau. 
of  John  Gilliam  Stilwell,  esq.,  of  Arundel-st., 
Strand,  and  Dorking,  Surrey. 

At  Great  Chart,  Kent,  Henry  Oldman  Munn, 
esq.,  Capt.  13th  Light  Dragoons,  eldest  son  of 
WTlliam  Augustus  Munn,  esq.,  of  Throwley- 
house,  Kent,  to  Isabella  Frances,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  Nicholas  Toke,  of  Godenton,  Kent. 

At  Egremoiit,  Major  Kennion,  Bengal  Artil- 
lery, third  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Kennion, 
to  Georgina  Louisa,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Thos. 
Hartley,  esq.,  of  Gillfoot,  Cumberland. 

At  St.  Marylebone,  William  Wallis  King,  Capt. 
12th  Royal  Lancers,  only  son  of  William  C.  King, 
esq.,  Warfleld-hall,  Berks,  to  Katherine  Selina, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Stuart  Sullivan,  esq.,  of 
the  Madras  Civil  Service. 

At  Heavitree,  Exeter,  Wm.  Woodward  Shore, 
esq.,  of  St.  Mary-Church,  Devon,  to  Katherine 
Louisa,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  James  John 
Rowe,  Rector  of  St.  Mary-Arches,  Exeter. 

At  Dromohaire,  Edmund  Yates,  second  son  of 
the  late  Jonathan  Peel,  esq.,  of  Culham,  Oxford- 
shire, to  Louisa  Longridge,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Henry  Palmer,  esq.,  of  Shriff,  co.  Leitrim. 

June  29.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Reading,  the  Rev. 
Henry  J.  Poole,  to  Mary  Eliza,  dau.  of  Anthony 
Gwyn,  esq.,  Barons-hall,  Norfolk. 

At  Hove,  Gordon  Sutherland  Morris,  esq., 
Capt.  15th  Bombay  N.L,  to  Eliza,  widow  of  John 
Blagrove,  esq.,  of  Gloucester-sq.,  London,  and 
Orange  Valley,  Jamacia. 

July  1.  At  Bishop’s  Lydeard,  Somerset,  Edw. 
Raleigh  King,  esq.,  late  Capt.  13th  Light  Dra- 
goons, eldest  son  of  Bolton  King,  esq.,  of  Chads- 
hunt,  Warwickshire,  late  M.P.  for  that  county, 
to  Susanna  Octavia,  youngest  dau.  of  Sir  John 
Hesketh  Lethbridge,  bart.,  of  Sandhill-park, 
Somerset. 

July  2.  At  Affane,  Waterford,  Sir  Charles 
Wheeler  Cuffe,  bart.,  co.  Kilkenny,  to  the  Hon. 
Pauline  Stuart,  dau.  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Stuart  de  Decies,  of  Dromana,  co.  Waterford. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Notling-hill,  Archibald  Lewis 
Playfair,  H.M.’s  Bengal  Army,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Hugh  Lyon  Playfair, 
LL.D.,  of  St.  Leonard’s,  St.  Andrew’s,  to  Isabella, 
eldest  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  George  Huntley 
Ord,  esq.,  of  Manchester., 

At  Llanfechain,  Montgomeryshire,  William 
Thos.  Foster,  esq.,  2nd  Dragoon  Guards,  second 
son  of  Richard  Foster,  esq.,  of  Castle,  Lostwitbiel, 
Cornwall,  to  Gwenellen,  second  dau.  of  R M. 
Bonnor  Maurice,  esq.,  of  Bodyfoel,  Montgomery- 
shire. 

At  Finchampstead,  Berks,  Daniel  Probert 
Fearon,  H.M.’s  Assistant-Inspector  of  Schools, 
and  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  D.  F.  Fearon,  late  of 
Assiiigton,  Suffolk,  to  Margaret  Arnold,  second 
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dau.  of  Bonamy  Price,  esq.,  of  Prince’s-terrace, 

de-park. 

At  Finchley,  Charles  Wilson,  esq.,  of  Lans- 
downe-house.  Old  Charlton,  Kent,  to  Caroline 
Woodthorpe,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Joseph 
Childs,  esq.,  of  Liskeard,  Cornwall. 

At  St.  James’s,  New  Brighton,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Elsee,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Assistant  Master  of  Rugby  School, 
to  Minnie,  second  dau.  of  Henry  Cram,  esq.. 
Manor-lodge,  Liscard. 

July  3.  At  Waleshy,  Notts.,  Sir  George  Mac- 
pherson  Grant,  hart , of  Ballindalloch  Castle, 
Morayshii-e,  to  Frances  Elizabeth,  younger  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  Roger  Pocklington,  Vicar  of  Waleshy. 

At  Frindshury,  Kent,  Richard  Moore,  esq.,  of 
Kirkham,  Lancashire,  to  Dorothea  Myers,  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  James  Formhy,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Frindshury. 

At  St.  John’s,  Notting-hill,  James  Payne,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  James  Baker,  esq.,  of  Maid.stone, 
to  Amy,  second  and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Capt.  Josiah  Wilkinson,  of  the  44th  Regt.  M.N.I. 

July  4.  At  Magheragall,  Walter  Weldon,  Capt. 
47th  Regt.  H.M.’s  Madras  Army,  second  surviving 
son  of  the  late  Sii’  Anthony  Welaon,  hart.,  of 
Rahinderry,  Queen’s  Cou  '.ty,  to  Louisa  Acheson, 
second  dau.  of  Sir  James  Macaulay  Higginson, 
K.C.B.,  Brook-hill,  co.  Antrim. 

At  Beachley,  Gloucestershire,  Edward,  only 
surviving  son  of  the  late  Very  Rev.  George 
Markham,  D.D.,  Dean  of  York,  to  Harriet, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Rumsey,  of 
Trellick,  Monmouthshire. 

At  St.  Stephen’s,  Marylehone,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Pearce  Knapton,  B.A.,  Queen’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  Rachel  Newberry,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  John  P.  Sargent,  M.A.,  Bentinck-terrace, 
Regent’s-park. 

At  Clifton,  T.  B.  W.  Sheppard,  esq.,  eldest  son 
of  T.  Byard  Sheppard,  esq.,  of  Selwood-cottage, 
Frome,  to  Mary  Anne,  only  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
Aaron  Rogers,  Incumbent  of  St.  Paul’s,  Bristol. 

At  All  Saints’,  Chichester,  the  Rev.  Christr. 
Thomas  Watson,  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  to 
Augusta  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Wm.  Duke,  esq., 
of  Chichester. 

July  6.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Thomas 
Jones  Sherwood,  esq.,  of  the  Royal  Sussex  Light 
Infantry  Militia,  to  Mary  Cynthia,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  John  Jones,  esq.,  formerly  of  the  2nd 
Life  Guards. 

July  9.  At  Clapham,  Frederick  Pollock,  esq., 
formerly  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  eldest  son  of 
General  Sir  George  Pollock,  G.C.B.,  to  Laura 
Caroline,  only  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Henry 
Seymour  Montagu,  esq.,  of  Westleton-grange, 
Suffolk,  and  Thurlow-lodge,  Clapham. 

At  Lyndhurst,  the  Rev.  John  Compton,  Rector 
of  Minesteed  and  Lyndhurst,  to  Laura,  third  dau. 
of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Burrard,  hart. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  T.  W.  Booker, 
esq.,  of  Velindra,  near  Cardiff,  Glamorganshire, 
eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late  T.  W.  Booker 
Blakeinore,  esq.,  M.P.,  to  Caroline  Emily,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Lindsay,  esq.,  of 
Glauafon,  in  the  same  county. 
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At  Southsea,  Hants,  the  Rev.  Walter  Harry 
Tribe,  Rector  of  Stockbridge,  to  Sophy,  yoimgest 
dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Alexander  Lander,  esq., 
H.B.M.’s  Consul  at  the  Dardanelles. 

At  the  Oratory,  and  afterwards  at  St.  Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge,  Capt.  John  Peyton,  18th  Hussars, 
eldest  son  of  Wynne  Peyton,  esq.,  to  Violet, 
eldest  dau.  of  Col.  John  Hemy  Pringle,  Queen’ s- 
gate-terrace,  Hyde-park. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  the  Rev.  James 
N.  Bennie,  LL.B.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  Leicester, 
elder  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Bennie,  to  Madeline 
Laye,  elder  dau.  of  Samuel  Dickson,  esq.,  M.D., 
of  Bolton-st. 

At  St.  John’s,  Notting-hill,  the  Rev.  David 
Ross,  senior  Curate  of  South  Hackney,  to  Eliza- 
beth Anne,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Moseley, 
esq.,  of  Bedford-st.,  Covent-garden,  and  Grove- 
hUl,  Camberwell. 

At  the  British  Embassy,  Paris,  Edwin  James, 
esq.,  Q.C.,  to  Marianne,  widow  of  Capt.  HiUiard, 
late  of  the  10th  Hussars. 

July  10.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Major 
Dickson,  of  the  13th  Light  Dragoons,  and  Bel- 
chester-house,  near  Coldstream,  to  Charlotte 
Maria,  dau.  of  Lady  Grey  de  Ruthyn  and  the 
late  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Eden,  and  widow  of 
Dudley  Lord  North. 

At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Charles  Sutton,  esq., 
to  Alice,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Wolstan 
Dixie,  hart.,  of  Bosworth-park,  Leicestershhe. 

At  St.  Matthew’s,  Guernsey,  Jonas  Watson, 
esq.,  of  Fairwater,  Glamorganshire,  to  Emily, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Major-Gen.  Sir  Octavius 
Carey,  C.B.,  K.C.H. 

At  the  British  Consulate,  and  afterwards  at  the 
British  Episcopal  Church,  Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
the  Rev.  Thos.  WU'On,  B.A.,  of  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  Curate  of  Buxton,  to  Cecilia  Frances 
Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  E.  Weigall,  M..A., 
Incumbent  of  Buxton,  Derbyshire,  and  Rural 
Dean. 

At  Crowhurst,  Sussex,  Carew  Louis  Augustus 
O’Grady,  Capt.  Royal  Engineers,  son  of  Vice- 
Adm.  O’ Grady,  of  Erinagh-house,  co.  Limerick, 
to  Emily  Caroline,  third  dau.  of  Thos.  Papillon, 
esq.,  of  Crowhurst-park,  Sussex, 

Also,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  Francis 
Gregory  Haviland,  harrister-at-law,  son  of  the 
late  Professor  Haviland,  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  to  Adelaide,  fourth  dau.  of  Thomas 
Papillon,  esq. 

July  11.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  the 
Hon.  Frances  Blanche  Anne,  second  dau.  of 
Lord  Calthorpe,  to  the  Rev.  John  R.  Ffeilden, 
Rector  of  Baconsthorpe,  Norfolk. 

At  All  Souls’,  Marylebone,  Wm.  S.  W.  Vaux, 
esq.,  M.A.,  of  the  British  Museum,  to  Louisa, 
eldest  dau.  of  Francis  Rivington,  esq.,  of  Har- 
ley-st. 

At  Charles  Church,  Plymouth,  Lieut. -Col.  Edw. 
Lake,  Royal  Bengal  Engineers,  Commissioner  of 
the  Trans-Sutlej  States,  Punjab,  to  ElizaPenrose, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Bewes,  esq.,  of 
Beaumont,  Plymouth. 

At  St.John’s,  Upper  Holloway,  Joseph  Walter 
Taylcr,  esq.,  F.G.S.,  eldest  son  of  Adm.  Tayler, 
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C.B.,  to  Julia  Caroline  Rosa,  eldest  dan.  of  Henry 
Bison,  esq.,  of  Upper  Holloway. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Beverley,  Major  Frederick  G. 
Pym,  R.M.  Light  Infantry,  K.L.H.,  youngest 
son  of  Capt.  Pym,  R.N.,  to  Mary  Ann  Elizabeth, 
eldest  dau.  of  Lieut.-Col.  B.  Granville  Layard. 

At  Christ  Church,  Newgate-st.,  Wm.  Jacob, 
esq.,  H.M.’s  19th  Regt.  Bombay  N.I.,  second  son 
of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  William  Jacob,  Bombay 
Artillery,  to  Eliza,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Andrew  Jacob,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Christ’s 
Hospital. 

At  Sparkford,  Somerset,  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Church, 
Vice-Principal  of  the  Theological  College,  Wells, 
to  Elizabeth  Mary,  fifth  dau.  of  the  Rev.  H.  Ben- 
nett, Rector  of  Sparkford. 

At  All  Saints’,  Colchester,  Edward  Conduitt 
Bicknell,  esq.,  38th  Regt.,  elder  son  of  the  late 
Elhanan  Bicknell,  esq.,  South-place,  Herne-hill, 
to  Amelia,  fourth  dau.  of  Stephen  Brown,  esq., 
J.P.,  Gray  Friars,  Colchester. 

July  16.  At  St.  John’s,  Paddington,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Gregory,  to  Charlot'e  Anne,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Adm.  the  Hon.  Sir  R.  Stopford. 

At  Frome  Bishop,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Swayne,  of 
Whiteparish,  Wilts,  to  Diana,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  W.  P.  Shuckburgh,  esq.,  of  the  Moot,  Down- 
ton,  Wilts. 

At  St.  Andrew’s,  Plymouth,  Thos.  Brougham, 
eldest  son  of  T.  B.  Sowerby,  esq.,  of  Blackheath, 
to  Jane,  only  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  W. 
Stephens,  R.N. 

At  More,  Shropshire,  the  Rev.  Maurice  Lloyd, 
Rector  of  Montgomery,  to  Harriett  Louisa,  only 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Frederick  More,  of 
Linley-hall,  Shropshire. 

At  Great  Marlow,  Bucks,  Lieut.-Col.  Percival 
Fenwick,  69th  Regt.,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Col.  Fenwick,  C.B.,  Lieut.-Governor  of  Pen- 
dennis  Castle,  Cornwall,  to  Sophia,  third  dau. 

I of  Owen  Wethered,  esq.,  of  Remnantz,  Great 
Marlow. 

I At  Trefnant,  Lieut.-Col.  Wilbraham  Oates 
Lennox,  Royal  Engineers,  second  son  of  Lord 
George  Lennox,  to  Mary  Harriett,  dau.  of  Robert 
I Harrison,  esq.,  of  Plas  Clough,  Denbigh. 

At  Hillingdon,  Horace  Chaplin,  esq.,  of  Stock- 
I well,  second  son  of  the  late  W.  J.  Chaplin,  esq., 
of  Hyde-patk-gardens,  to  Helen,  eldest  dau.  of 
I James  Montgomery,  esq.,  of  Pole-hill,  Hilling- 
I don,  and  Brentford,  Middlesex. 

I At  Trinity  Church,  Marylebone,  Joseph  Shap- 
i land,  esq.,  of  Clifton,  and  of  Cradley,  Hereford- 
shire, to  Sarah  Louisa,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Geoige  Brace,  esq.,  of  Cavendish -square. 

July  17.  At  Bere  Regis,  John  Bosworth  Smith 


Marriott,  esq.,  of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards, 
second  son  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Smith  Marriott,  of 
Horsmonden,  Kent,  to  Frances  Julia,  second 
dau.  of  C.  J.  Radclyffe,  esq.,  of  Foxdenton-hall, 
Lancashire,  and  Hyde,  Dorset. 

July  18.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Theo- 
dore Henry  Brinckman,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Theodore  Brinckman,  hart.,  of  St.  Leonard’s, 
Windsor,  to  the  Lady  Cecilia  Augusta,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham. 

At  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  Capt.  Egerton, 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Philip-de-Malpas  Grey-Egerton,  bart.,  of  Oulton- 
park,  Chester,  to  the  Hon.  Henrietta  Denison, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late,  and  sister  of  the  present. 
Lord  Londesborough. 

Also,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  the  Hon. 
Arthur  Wrottesley,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Wrottes- 
ley,  to  the  Hon.  Augusta  Denison,  second  dau. 
of  the  late,  and  sister  of  the  present,  Lord  Londes- 
borough. 

At  Trinity  Church,  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  Rev. 
John  Hugh  Way,  Vicar  of  Henbury,  Gloucesttr- 
shire,  to  Caroline,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  W.  Edward  Parry. 

At  Hemingstone,  Suffolk,  George  Maw,  F.L.S., 
F.S.A.,  of  Benthall-hall,  Broseley,  S'.ropshire, 
elder  son  of  J.  Hornby  Maw,  late  of  Hastings, 
to  Frederica  Mary,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Brown,  Vicar  of  Hemingstone. 

Jtdy  19.  At  St.  John’s,  Keswick,  Charles  G. 
F.  Knowles,  Lieut.  R.N.,  only  fon  of  Sir  Francis 
C.  Knowles,  hart.,  to  Elizabeth,  only  child  of 
John  Chapman,  esq.,  of  Cleveland-square,  Hyde- 
park. 

July  20.  At  Marylebone  Church,  William 
Wybrow,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Major-General 
Robertson,  to  Alice  Mary,  dau.  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Thomas  Milner  Gibson,  M.P. 

At  St.  John’s,  Richmond,  Claude  Edward 
Scott,  esq.,  of  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards,  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Claude  Scott,  bai  t.,  to  Maria  Selena, 
second  dau.  of  H.  C.  Burney,  esq.,  LL.D.,  of 
Richmond,  and  grauddau.  of  the  late  Admiral 
Searle,  C.B. 

July  2b.  At  the  Old  Church,  Brighton,  J.  Grant 
Malcolmson,  esq.,  3rd  Bombay  Cavalry,  second 
son  of  the  late  James  Malcolmson,  esq.,  of  Camp- 
den-hill,  Kensington,  and  Gloucester -square, 
Hyde -park,  to  Annette  Elizabeth,  elder  dau. 
of  the  late  William  Grimble,  esq.,  of  Albany-st., 
Regent’s-park. 

At  St.  James’s,  Dover,  Charles  Richard  Elli- 
combe,  esq.,  of  Alphington,  Exeter,  to  Elizabeth 
Mary,  widow  of  Major  Stephen  R.  Chapman, 
20th  Regt. 


[Eelatives  or  Friends  supplying  Memoirs  are  requested  to  append  their  Addresses,  in 
order  that  a Copy  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  containing  their  Communications 
may  be  forwarded  to  them.~\  


HJ.M.  THE  Sultan. 

June  25.  At  Constantinople,  aged  38, 
the  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  Khan. 

This  prince,  who  was  the  thirty-first 
sovereign  of  the  line  of  Othman,  and  the 
twenty-eighth  since  the  Turks  established 
themselves  at  Constantinople,  was  the  son 
of  Mahmoud  II.,  the  great  introducer  of 
European  reforms,  and  was  born  on  the 
23rd  of  April,  1823.  He  had  not  long 
completed  his  sixteenth  year,  when  the 
forces  of  the  empire  were  routed  at  Nizib 
by  Ibrahim  Pasha;  the  Sultan  Mahmoud 
died  a few  days  after,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
July,  1839,  the  young  prince  succeeded  to 
an  almost  nominal  empire.  To  gain  the 
support  of  the  European  Powers,  his 
ministers  placed  him  unreservedly  in  their 
hands,  and  from  this  state  of  tutelage  he 
never  emerged.  His  powerful  protectors 
were  in  reality  his  masters,  and  their  am- 
bassadors and  consuls  more  truly  ruled 
the  state  than  his  grand  viziers,  and 
seraskiers,  and  pashas;  his  own  share  in 
the  government  was  literally  nothing,  for 
he  kept  himself  shut  up  more  closely  than 
even  Oriental  sovereigns  generally  do,  and 
was  only  known  to  his  people  by  his  ex- 
travagant expenditure  on  his  favourites 
and  his  palaces,  which  swallowed  up  all 
the  resources  of  the  state,  and  left  even 
the  army  unpaid.  The  European  powers 
advised  and  remonstrated,  but  in  vain; 
all  their  projects  for  raising  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  empire  to  an  equality  with 
the  other  races  were  received  with  much 
apparent  deference,  and  imperial  edicts 
were  issued,  which,  as  far  as  words  went, 
were  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  they 
were  never  put  in  force,  and  only  afforded 
igrounds  for  charges  of  bad  faith  against 
tthe  indolent  Sultan  and  his  advisers,  many 
of  whom  had  a sincere  hatred  and  dread 
12 


of  all  the  Christian  Powers,  whilst  others 
were  the  all  but  avowed  agents  of  Russia. 
This  latter  Power,  which  had  long  arro- 
gated to  itself  an  exclusive  protectorate  of 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  and 
was  by  most  of  them  regarded  as  their 
real  sovereign,  encouraged  by  the  appa- 
rently irremediable  weakness  of  Turkey 
at  length  ventured  to  propose  its  parti- 
tion, but  found  the  project  unfavourably 
received  by  the  rest  of  Europe;  not  dis- 
couraged by  this,  she  pursued  her  in- 
trigues, and  having  fastened  a quarrel  on 
the  Turks,  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy 
Places,  she  commenced  a war  which  pro- 
mised  tj  effect  all  her  ends.  England 
and  France  then  took  up  arms,  and  the 
war  of  1854-56  followed,  the  result  of 
which  was  to  re-establish  Turkey  as  securely 
as  any  state  that  is  unable  to  protect  itself 
can  expect  to  be.  The  war  had  shewn 
that  the  Turks  possessed  more  military 
strength  than  they  had  received  credit 
for,  and  that  they  had,  in  the  persons  of 
Omar  Pasha  and  Fuad  Pasha,  men  of  real 
ability  and  statesmanlike  views ; hence  it 
was  conceived  possible  that  their  empire 
might  be  “ regenerated”  as  it  was  termed, 
and  schemes  for  substituting  something 
like  Constitutional  rule  for  the  old  fana- 
tical despotism  were  urged  on  the  Porte, 
were  courteously  received,  and  never  acted 
on.  In  the  meantime  all  the  old  signs  of 
the  decay  of  the  empire  (aptly  described 
by  the  Russian  emperor  as  the  “ sick 
man”)  re-appeared.  It  was  seen  that  the 
Sultan  was  a mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
his  intriguing  ministers,  and  that  as  long 
as  they  found,  money  for  his  extravagant 
pleasures,  they  might  rule  as  they  pleased. 
In  consequence  of  this  the  introduction  of 
European  skill  and  capital,  which  was  con- 
templated after  the  w’ar,  and  which  might 
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effect  wonders  in  a country  of  such  great 
natural  riches,  never  took  place,  as  no 
security  could  he  felt,  and  the  treasury 
fell  so  hopelessly  into  debt  that  the 
Government  had  neither  money  nor  credit. 
From  these  and  other  causes,  the  fleet 
and  army  were  brought  to  their  old  state 
of  weakness,  the  provinces  on  the  Danube 
have  become  virtually  independent,  and 
insurrections  have  broken  out  in  many 
other  quarters,  more  particularly  in  Syria, 
which  the  Porte  has  been  unable  to  deal 
with  without  the  dangerous  assistance  of 
France.  In  the  midst  of  these  confusions, 
Abdul  Medjid,  who  had  long  been  in  a de- 
plorable state  of  weakness  both  of  body 
and  mind,  died,  leaving  the  throne  to  his 
brother  Abdul  Aziz,  a man  seven  years 
younger,  and  who  is  stated  to  be  a strik- 
ing contrast  to  him  in  every  respect.  He 
has  commenced  his  reign  with  sweeping 
reductions  in  the  palace,  has  banished  the 
prime  minister  of  his  brother,  and  by 
edicts  has  promised  civil  and  religious 
equality  to  all  his  subjects,  retrenchment, 
reform,  &c.,  as  freely  as  any  Constitu- 
tional sovereign  would  do.  Whether  these 
edicts  will  be  carried  out,  and  what,  if 
carried  out,  their  effects  may  be,  is  mere 
! matter  of  conjecture;  but  it  hardly  ad- 
mits of  doubt  that  England  and  France 
will  not  a second  time  take  up  arms  in 
defence  of  a power  that  has  so  plainly 
shewn  alike  its  weakness  and  its  bad  faith, 
and  without  their  aid,  its  subversion  by 
j Eussia  may  be  regarded  as  a moral  cer- 
j tainty. 

The  late  Sultan  has  left  a family  of  six 
sons  and  eight  daughters,  five  of  whom 
are  married.  The  husbands  of  two  of  them 
are  of  the  family  of  Mehemet  All,  and 
ano  her  (now  dead)  was  a son  of  the 
well-known  Eechid  Pasha.  Contrary  to 
the  forint  r barbarous  custom  of  bearing 
"no  brother  near  the  throne,”  Abdul 
Medjid  spared  the  life  of  his  brother  Abdul 
Aziz,  who  was  horn  Feb.  9,  1830.  The 
prince  was  kept  in  studied  seclusion,  but 
he  is  understood  to  have  received  (for  a 

I Turk)  a really  liberal  education,  and  he 
has  evinced  its  good  effects  by  kind  treat- 
ment to  his  nephews,  the  eldest  of  whom 
he  has  placed  in  office  as  governor  of  a 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 


province,  thus  making  one  not  inconsider- 
able step  in  assimilating  the  condition  of 
his  empire  to  that  of  other  European 
states. 


The  Lord  Beat beo dee. 

Feb.  22.  At  Audley  End,  aged  41, 
Eichard  Cornwallis-Neville,  Lord  Bray- 
brooke, F.S.A.,  hereditary  Visitor  of  Ma;:- 
dalene  College,  Cambridge,  High  Steward 
of  Wokingham,  Berks.,  and  Vice-Lieuten- 
ant of  the  county  of  Essex. 

The  deceased  nobleman  was  the  eld.  st 
son  of  Eichard,  third  Baron  Braybrooke 
of  Braybrooke,  co.  Northampton,  by  Jane, 
daughter  of  Charles,  second  Marquis  Corn- 
wallis. He  was  born  March  17,  1820 ; he 
married,  Jan.  27,  1852,  Lady  Charlottc- 
Sarah-Graham  Toler,  sixth  daughter  of  the 
second  Earl  of  Norbury,  by  whom  he  leaves 
issue  two  daughters,  Catherine-Elizabeth 
and  Mary-Isabella. 

Lord  Braybrooke  was  educated  at  Eton  ; 
from  early  years  he  shewed  a taste  for 
literary  and  antiquarian  pursuits,  which 
doubtless  received  a strong  impulse  in  his 
matiirer  life  from  paternal  influence.  The 
son  of  one  so  eminent  in  historical  and 
topographical  investigations  as  the  noble 
author  of  the  " History  of  Audley  End,” 
and  editor  of  the  " Diary  and  Correspond- 
ence of  Pepys,”  may  be  said  to  have  been 
nurtured  in  the  love  of  national  history 
and  antiquities.  In  1837  he  entered  the 
army,  having  obtained  a commission  in 
the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  he  served  with 
that  regiment  in  Canada  against  the  rebels 
in  the  winter  of  1838.  On  Nov.  5 in  that 
year,  he  narrowly  escaped  losing  his  life 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  generous  en- 
d«  avour  to  rescue  a drowning  man  fioni 
its  icy  waters.  He  had  been  suddenly 
ordered  with  his  regiment  from  Quebec 
to  attack  the  rebels,  who  were  in  great 
force  at  Beauharnois.  The  Guards  paraded 
by  torch-light  in  a very  dark  night,  and 
marched  to  embark  on  board  a steamer. 
When  they  reached  the  wharf  there  was 
a sudden  cry  of  " a man  overboard.” 
Heedless  of  his  own  safety  he  immediately 
rushed  forward  to  render  assistance,  ai  d 
overstepping  the  wharf,  was  plunged  into 
c c 
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the  St.  LauTence,  encumbered  as  he  was 
with  uniform  and  accoutrements,  and  a 
thick  coat  with  which  he  had  provided 
himself  against  an  inclement  night.  Al- 
though a good  swimmer,  he  with  difficulty 
reached  a boat,  to  which  he  clung  until  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night  rescue  at  length 
arrived.  In  1841  he  quitted  the  army 
through  ill-health,  and  for  some  years, 
aided  in  all  his  occupations  by  the  gentle 
sympathy  of  an  affectionate  and  accom- 
plished sister,  he  devoted  himself  with  re- 
markable energy  and  perseverance  to  his 
favourite  pursuits  in  various  branches  of 
natural  history,  but  especially  to  that  sys- 
tematic investigation  of  Eoman  and  Saxon 
remains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Audley 
End  through  which  he  attained  to  so 
distinguished  a position  among  the  prac- 
tical archaeologists  of  his  day.  He  was 
always  extremely  earnest  and  energetic  in 
prosecuting  his  researches ; at  one  period 
geology  had  been  his  favourite  pursuit, 
and  he  formed  a very  good  collection  of 
fossils,  the  greater  portion  of  which  he 
ultimately  presented  to  the  Walden  Mu- 
seum. He  also  brought  together  a beau- 
tiful series  of  stuffed  birds,  including  the 
greater  number  of  the  indigenous  species ; 
this  series,  arranged  with  great  taste,  will 
be  preserved  with  his  other  collections  as 
heirlooms  at  Audley  End.  The  most  re- 
markable feature,  however,  of  those  ex- 
tensive collections,  is  the  Museum  of  Anti- 
quities of  every  period,  the  creation  of  his 
own  well-directed  and  indefatigable  ex- 
ertions, and  consisting  almost  exclusively 
of  objects  brought  to  light  at  the  Roman 
Station  at  Great  Chesterford,  or  at  other 
sites  of  Roman  occupation  in  the  vicinity 
of  Audley  End,  and  also  from  many  other 
localities  to  which  his  researches  extended, 
especially  the  remarkable  Saxon  cemete- 
ries excavated  under  his  directions  near 
Little  Wilbraham  and  Linton,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, during  the  autumn  of  1851 
and  the  winter  of  the  following  year. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  March, 
1858,  he  succeeded  as  fourth  Baron  Bray- 
brooke ; and,  amidst  occupations  of  greater 
moment,  be  pursued  with  unremitting  in- 
terest those  congenial  subjects  of  enquiry 
to  which  for  many  years  his  attention  was 
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SO  advantageously  directed.  His  cabinet 
of  British  and  Roman  coins  chiefly  brought 
to  light  in  the  course  of  his  own  explo- 
rations, and  also  the  rich  Dactyliotheca^ 
the  object  of  his  especial  predilections 
in  later  years,  may  be  numbered  among 
the  most  important  private  collections  of 
their  kind  existing  in  this  country. 

The  lamented  nobleman  shewed  on  all 
occasions  the  greatest  liberality  and  cour- 
tesy in  imparting  information  regarding 
the  results  of  his  researches,  and  in  per- 
mitting access  to  his  museum.  He  was 
associated  with  several  societies  instituted 
for  the  extension  of  antiquarian  and  his- 
torical researches.  On  March  25, 1847,  he 
was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, and  he  made  communications  from 
time  to  time  to  that  learned  body,  re- 
garding his  explorations  at  Chesterford, 
Hadstock,  Triplow-heath,  Royston,  Little 
Wilbraham,  &c.  A notice  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  him  in  1845  at  Chester- 
ford is  given  in  the  ArchcBologia^  vol. 
xxxii.  p.  350,  and  an  account  of  the  five 
barrows  near  Royston  may  be  found  in 
the  same  volume,  p.  357.  His  subsequent 
communications  are  briefly  noticed  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  192, 
199. 

Lord  Braybrooke  communicated  also 
several  valuable  memoirs  to  the  Journal  of 
the  British  Archaeological  Association,  and 
to  the  Archaeological  Journal  j in  the 
former  may  be  specially  cited  his  report  on 
the  examination  of  the  Roman  station  at 
Chesterford,  vol.  iu  p.  208,  prepared  for 
communication  to  the  Congress  of  the 
Association  at  Warwick  in  1847.  To  the 
Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  of 
which  Society  he  became  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  in  1850,  and  continued  to  hold 
that  position  until  the  time  of  his  decease. 
Lord  Braybrooke  was  a frequent  contri- 
butor. The  following  are  his  principal 
communications: — Memoir  on  Discoveries 
at  Ickleton  and  Chesterford,  1848,  Archae- 
ological Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  14;  Researches 
at  Wey cock,  Berks.,  ibid.,  p.  114;  Roman 
Villa  at  Hadstock,  vol.  viii.  p,  27 ; Exca- 
vations near  the  Fleam  Dyke,  Cambridge- 
shire, vol.  ix.  p.  226 ; Roman  Remains  at 
Hadstock,  Bartlow,  and  Ashdon,  Essex, 
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vol.  X.  p.  14 ; Eemarks  on  Roman  Pottery, 
discovered  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Essex, 
ibid.,  p.  224;  Ancient  Cambridgeshire,  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  vestiges  of  early 
occupation  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Essex, 
chiefly  the  result  of  personal  observation, 
(being Lord Brayhrooke’s  address  delivered 
as  President  of  the  Section  of  Antiquities, 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  in 
Cambridge,  in  1854,)  vol.  xi.  p.  207 ; Ro- 
man Shafts  discovered  at  Chesterford,  vol. 

xii.  p.  109 ; Remarkable  Deposit  of  Roman 
Antiquities  of  Iron  at  Chesterford,  vol. 

xiii.  p.  1;  and.  Discoveries  of  Roman  Re- 
mains, Glass,  Pottery,  &c.,  at  Chesterford, 
in  1859,  vol.  xvii.  p.  117. 

To  the  Transactions  of  the  Archaeolo- 
gical Society  of  his  own  county  of  Essex, 
instituted  in  1852,  he  communicated  an 
interesting  notice  of  the  extensive  series 
of  examples  of  Samian  ware,  and  of  the 
names  of  Roman  potters  found  thereon, 
wholly  from  his  own  collection,  (vol.  i. 
p.  141).  On  the  decease,  in  1857,  of  the 
veteran  antiquary  of  East  Anglia,  John 
Disney,  Esq.,  to  whose  liberality  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  has  been  indebted 
for  a Professorship  of  Antiquities,  it  was 
no  matter  of  surprise  that,  in  the  selection 
of  a successor  as  President  of  the  Essex 
Archaeological  Society,  the  choice  should 
have  unanimously  fallen  on  the  amiable 
I and  accomplished  nobleman,  whose  un- 
i timely  decease  has  now  thrown  a cloud 
over  their  brightening  prospects.  At  the 
' meeting  at  Waltham  Abbey,  in  the  year 
I above  mentioned.  Lord  Braybrooke  con- 
I tributed  a valuable  memoir  on  a subject 
which  no  one  was  more  fully  qualified 
than  himself  to  invest  with  interest,  and 
I which  appears  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Essex  Society  (vol.  i.  p.  191)  with  the  un- 
I assuming  title  of  “ Notes  on  Roman 
Essex.’^ 

It  was,  however,  not  solely  by  friendly 
' intercourse  with  all  who  shared  his  taste 
j for  antiquity,  or  by  occasional  contribu- 
tions to  archaeological  literature,  valuable 
and  well-deserving  as  they  are  of  being 
1 united  in  a more  permanent  form,  that 
I the  distinguished  services  rendered  by 
Lord  Braybrooke  to  the  cause  of  archae- 
! ology*  in  stimulating  the  intelligent  ap- 


preciation of  national  antiquities,  is  to 
be  estimated.  Among  the  earliest,  and 
not  the  least  interesting,  of  his  works  on 
subjects  which  during  so  many  years  sup- 
plied a cheering  solace  in  hours  of  leisure 
or  of  suffering,  may  be  mentioned  the 
valuable  memorials  of  his  earlier  explora- 
tions around  Audley  End,  privately  printed 
in  1847  under  the  title  Antiqua  JEx- 
plorata  : being  the  Result  of  Excavations 
made  by  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Neville  in  and 
about  the  Roman  station  at  Chesterford.” 
To  this  succeeded,  in  the  following  year, 
“ Sejpulchra  JExposita  ; or.  An  Account  of 
the  Opening  of  some  Barrows,  with  Re- 
marks upon  Miscellaneous  Antiquities  dis- 
covered in  the  neighbourhood  of  Audley 
End.”  Each  of  these  interesting  volumes, 
printed  in  octavo  form  for  private  distri- 
bution to  the  friends  of  the  author,  is 
copiously  illustrated  with  woodcuts  and 
lithographs  from  drawings  by  Mr.  G. 
Youngman,  of  Saffron  Walden,  whose  ac- 
curate pencil  was  constantly  in  requisi- 
tion to  augment  the  invaluable  illustrations 
of  local  antiquities  with  which  Lord 
Braybrooke’s  portfolio  was  enriched.  His 
most  important  contribution,  however,  to 
archseological  literature  still  remains  to  be 
mentioned,  namely,  the  sumptuous  folio 
volume  entitled  “Saxon  Obsequies,  illus- 
trated by^  Ornaments  and  Weapons  dis- 
covered in  a Cemetery  near  Little  Wil- 
braham,  Cambridgeshire,  during  the  Au- 
tumn of  1851.”  This  valuable  work,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Murray  in  1852,  comprises 
forty  plates  skilfully  lithographed  in 
colours  by  Mr.  Stanesby,  and  displays  the 
most  extensive  assemblage  of  Saxon  relics 
hitherto  brought  to  light  in  any  part  of 
England. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  Lord 
Braybrooke’s  cabinet  of  coins  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  value,  independently  of  its 
interest  as  having  been  formed  within  the 
range  of  his  own  researches.  His  skill 
and  keen  discernment  as  a numismatist 
were  such  as  might  be  expected  from  an 
antiquary  whose  habits  of  research  were 
of  the  most  practical  character.  Great  as 
the  value  of  his  collections  may  be,  it  is 
singularly  enhanced  by  the  peculiarity 
that  they  have  not  been  gathered  indis- 
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(•rlrainatfcly  from  tincertain  sources;  they 
have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  in  great 
part  under  his  own  eyes,  by  the  spade  and 
tie  mattock  directed  by  that  keen  per- 
ception, which  seemed  almost  instinctively 
to  guide  him  to  the  mysterious  localities 
where  treasure  lay  concealed. 

In  Lord  Braybrooke’s  extensive  collec- 
tion of  rings,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
nude,  a remarkable  series  of  examples  of 
all  periods  is  preserved,  illustrative  of  the 
laste  and  sentiment,  and  also  of  the  artistic 
decoration,  which  invest  these  diminutive 
rr-lics  with  so  varied  an  interest.  In 
February,  1856,  Lord  Braybrooke  de- 
livered a discourse  at  a meeting  of  the 
Idterary  Society  of  Saffron  Walden,  en- 
tiled “The  Eomance  of  the  Bing;  or. 
The  History  and  Antiquity  of  Finger- 
rings  which  was  printed  for  private 
distribution,  as  was  likewise  the  catalogue 
rf  his  collection  of  rings,  compiled  by 
himself,  and  comprising  descriptions  of 
263  examples.  Tiiat  valuable  series  of  per- 
sonal ornaments  was  subsequently  much 
augmented;  it  will  be  placed  with  the 
other  collections  illustrative  of  ancient 
arts  and  manners,  which  it  was  his  delight 
to  form  at  Audley  End;  and  it  is  highly 
gratifying  to  know  that,  by  the  dispositions 
of  Lord  Braybrooke’s  will,  they  will  be 
there  preserved  as  a lasting  monument  of 
the  zeal  and  tasteful  intelligence  with 
which  he  has  constantly  promoted  the  in- 
v'estigation  of  national  antiquities  and  the 
extension  of  archaeological  science. 


Loed  Campeeii. 

June  23.  At  Stratheden -lodge,  Ken- 
sington, aged  81,  the  Eight  Hon.  John, 
Lord  Campbell,  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  deceased  peer  was  descended  from 
a junior  branch  of  the  ducal  house  of 
Argyle.  His  father  was  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Ge<  rge  Campbell,  Minister  of  Cupar.  Dr. 
Campbell  married  in  1776  a Miss  Hally- 
burton,  through  whom  he  became  dis- 
tantly connected  with  several  noble  fami- 
lifs,  among  which  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned the  family  of  Wedderburn,  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  By  this  lady  he  became 
the  father  of  five  daughters  and  two  sons. 
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One  of  these  daughters  married  the  late 
Dr.  Thomas  Gillespie,  Professor  of  Huma- 
nity in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s. 
Of  the  sons,  the  elder  was  Sir  George 
Campbell,  of  Eden  wood,  who  died  in  1854 ; 
the  younger  was  the  subject  of  this  pre- 
sent memoir,  and  was  born  at  Springfield, 
near  Cupar,  September  15,  1779.  John 
Campbell  received  his  first  instruction  at 
the  grammar-school  at  Cupar,  and  was 
then  removed  to  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  with  the  view  of  studying  for 
the  Church ; but  after  taking  his  M.A. 
degree  he  resolved  to  adopt  the  law  as  his 
profession,  and  repaired  to  London.  His 
earliest  associates  in  London  were  those 
Scotch  Whigs  to  whom  the  name  of  Camp- 
bell had  a fine  Presbyterian  flavour.  He 
very  soon  joined  a club  of  Sons  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  of  whom 
Sergeant  Spankie  and  Wilkie  the  painter 
were  members,  the  sentiment  which  bound 
them  together  being  expressed  by  Wilkie 
in  words  which  Campbell  delighted  to 
quote  long  afterwards  when  he  was  raised 
to  the  British  peerage — “ Born  in  the 
manse  we  have  all  a patent  of  nobility.” 
While  a young  man  waiting  for  business, 
he  supported  himself,  like  many  others  of 
his  profession,  by  journalism;  and  was 
a reporter  as  well  as  theatrical  critic  on 
the  staff  of  the  “Morning  Chronicle.” 
The  “ Chronicle  ” was  then  an  important 
Whig  paper,  the  property  of  Perry,  a 
Scotsman, — whose  sister  was  married  to 
the  celebrated  Person,  The  associations 
of  a London  reporter’s  life  were  far  more 
scholarly  then  than  they  are  now;  and 
among  the  staff  of  the  first-rate  journals 
might  be  found  such  men  as  the  author  of 
the  famous  review  of  Brougham’s  “ De- 
mosthenes ” in  the  “ Times  ” of  a quarter 
of  a century  ago.  To  this  part  of  his 
training  Lord  Campbell  owed  that  con- 
tinued interest  in  literature  which  dis- 
tinguished him  altogether  from  many 
other  legal  luminaries. 

Campbell  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Mi- 
chaelmas Term,  1806.  He  travelled  the 
Oxford  Circuit,  where  he  soon  obtained 
considerable  practice.  But  it  was  to  his 
London  business  that  he  chiefly  looked 
for  advancement  in  his  profession,  and 
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it  must  be  confessed  that  he  pushed  his 
way  in  a manner  the  most  original.  Be- 
tween 1809  and  1816  he  published  a 
series  of  reports  at  Nisi  Prius  extending 
to  four  volumes,  which  are  most  valuable 
in  themselves,  but  which  were  of  especial 
interest  to  the  attorneys  who  had  been 
engaged  in  any  of  the  cases  recorded,  in- 
asmuch as  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  such  reporting  he  had  at  the  end  of 
each  decision  stated  the  names  of  those 
attorneys  who  had  to  do  with  the  trials. 
He  soon  established  a connection  with  the 
leading  solicitors,  obtained  a large  practice, 
and  was  retained,  as  a matter  of  course,  in 
shipping  cases,  and  nearly  every  important 
cause  tried  before  a special  jury  at  the 
Guildhall  sittings.  Apart,  however,  from 
t''e  popularity  of  these  volumes  among 
the  attorneys,  they  were  held  in  still 
wider  estimation  as  the  admirably-re- 
ported decisions  of  Lord  Ellenborough ; 
aud  Campbell  took  credit  to  himself  for 
having  in  some  degree  created  the  repu- 
tation of  that  lawyer. 

i In  1821  he  married  Mary  Elizabeth, 

I eldest  daughter  of  Sir  James  Scarlett, 

1 afterwards  Lord  Abinger,  and  in  1827  he 
! obtained  the  honour  of  a silk  gown  and 
a seat  within  the  bar.  He  represented 
Stafford  during  1830  and  1831.  In  No- 
vember, 1832,  he  was  appointed  Solicitor- 
I General,  and  in  the  following  month  was 
i returned  by  Dudley  in  the  Reformed 
Parliament.  Sir  John  Campbell  was  ap- 
! pointed  Attorney-General  in  February, 

I 1834,  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  William 
Horne ; but  on  presenting  himself,  in 
1 the  same  month,  to  his  constituents  at 
I Dudley  for  re-election,  he  was  unseated. 

He,  however,  obtained  a seat  for  Edin- 
! burgh,  which  he  retained  until  he  was 
I elevated  to  a peerage. 

I He  was  rather  strangely  passed  over 
I in  the  legal  changes  consequent  on  the 
I retirement  of  the  Whig  Chancellor 
Brougham,  but  by  way  of  amends  his 
wife  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baroness 
Stratheden.  This  was  in  January,  1836, 
and  for  five  years  more  Sir  John  Camp- 
i Veil  waited  apparently  without  the  pros- 
])ect  of  a rise,  but  at  last  the  Irish  Chan- 
1 cellor  was  consulted,  and  Lord  Plunkett 


was  persuaded  to  retire ; and  towards  the 
end  of  June,  1841,  Campbell  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  and  to  the  Irish  Chan- 
cellorship, He  did  not  retain  his  office 
long,  but  left  Ireland  before  the  month 
was  out,  and  in  the  September  following 
he  resigned  with  the  Melbourne  Ministry. 
He  retained  the  title  and  a pension  of 
£4,000  a year,  but  he  declined  the  pecu- 
niary reward,  and  lived  for  the  next  five 
years  without  office,  profession,  salary,  or 
pension.  Revelling  in  the  resumption  of 
classical  studies  and  in  the  perusal  of 
modern  authors,  By  degrees  I began  to 
perceive  the'  want  of  a definite  object,”  he 
says,  and  he  resolved  to  write  the  “ Lives 
of  the  Chancellors.”  The  first  series  of 
these  biographies  was  published  early  in 
1846,  and  the  work  became  immediately 
popular,  though  it  is  now  known  to  be 
a very  superficial  and  partisan  production, 
and  not  at  all  to  be  trusted  on  matters  of 
fact.  These  were  succeeded  by  a series 
of  “Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,”  to  which 
a similar  character  applies.  Their  tem- 
porary popularity  is  well  accounted  for  by 
a writer  in  the  “ Edinburgh  Courant :” — 

“These  works  acquired  a greater  popu- 
larity than  might  have  been  expected ; 
and,  indeed,  they  are  written  in  a suffi- 
ciently flowing  and  reatiable  style.  Lord 
Campbell  was  not  only  fond  of  literature, 
but  he  had  a keen  relish  for  popularity. 
He  did  his  best  to  accumulate  anecdotes, 
and  dash  off  ‘graphic’  sketches,  like  the 
regular  ‘ light  writers’  of  his  time,  and  he 
achieved  considerable  success  in  this  new 
sphere.  But  accuracy  is  not  by  any  means 
a characteristic  of  these  ‘ Lives and  there 
are  other  faults  in  them  which  detract 
from  their  merit.  The  style,  though 
lively,  is  loose,  and  sometimes  even  vul- 
gar; and  the  gossip  o-  each  period  about 
the  great  men  of  whom  Lord  Campbell 
is  writing  is  reproduced  with  a gusto 
which  says  little  for  his  delicacy  of  taste, 
— and  argues  perhaps  some  want  of  real 
kindness  and  generosity.” 

On  the  return  of  the  Whig  party  to 
office  in  June,  1846,  afeer  the  resignation 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Camp- 
bell joined  the  Cabinet,  and  was  appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  in 
the  succeeding  month.  In  1850  his  lord- 
ship  was  appointed  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Queen’s  Bench,  which  became  vacant 
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on  the  death  of  Lord  Denman.  He  held 
that  post  until  Lord  Palmerston’s  acces- 
sion to  power  in  1859,  when  he  was  se- 
lected to  fill  the  office  of  Lord  Chancel- 
lor— an  appointment  which  gave  general 
satisfaction. 

The  death  of  his  lordship  was  very  sud- 
den. On  the  preceding  day  (Saturday) 
he  was  engaged  in  his  ordinary  pursuits, 
and  in  the  afternoon  he  attended  the 
cabinet  council  held  at  the  Premier’s 
official  residence  in  Downing-street.  To 
h's  colleagues  he  appeared  cheerful,  and 
full  of  mental  vigour.  In  the  evening  he 
entertained  a party  of  eighteen  at  dinner, 
and  while  with  his  friends  w'as  full  of 
lively  converse  and  shewed  no  symptoms 
of  illness.  At  one  o’clock  he  bade  his 
daughters  good-night  in  the  drawing- 
room  and  retired  to  rest.  On  Sunday 
morning,  shortly  before  eight  o’clock,  his 
lordship’s  hutler  entered  his  master’s  bed- 
room, and  was  greatly  alarmed  to  find 
him  seated  in  a chair,  motionless,  wdth  his 
head  thrown  back  and  blood  oozing  from 
his  mouth,  and  insensible.  The  impression 
of  the  medical  men  w^as  that  his  death  was 
the  result  of  a rupture  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal arteries  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
internal  bleeding  causing  suffbcttion. 

By  Baroness  Stratheden,  who  died  about 
fifteen  months  since,  the  deceased  leaves 
issue  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  viz., 
William  Frederick  Lord  Stratheden,  the 
Hon.  Hallyburton,  and  Hon.  Dudley 
Campbell;  the  Hon.  Louisa,  married  to 
the  Rev.  W.  S.  White;  the  Hon.  Mary, 
the  Hon.  Cecilia,  and  the  Hon.  Edina. 


Loed  Abin&ee. 

June  24.  At  Ahinger-hall,  near  Dork- 
ing, aged  66,  Robert  Campbell  Scarlett, 
second  Lord  Abinger,  and  brother-in-law 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell,  wdiom  he 
survived  but  one  day. 

The  deceased  peer,  who  was  the  eldest 
of  the  three  sons  of  Sir  James  Scarlett, 
first  Lord  Abinger,  was  born  in  London 
in  1794',  and  was  cduca':ed  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1818  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple. 
He  sat  in  I’arliainent  for  Norwich  from 


1835  to  1837,  and  for  Horsham  from  1841 
till  1844,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  title. 
In  1824  he  married  Sarah,  the  second 
daughter  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Smith,  of 
the  Mauritius,  wffio  survives  him,  and  by 
whom  he  leaves  issue  Lieut.- Col.  the  Hon. 
William  Frederick  (now  Lord  Abinger), 
who  served  in  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards 
in  the  Crimea,  and  received  the  order  of 
Medjidie;  the  Hon.  Henrietta  Elizabeth, 
who  is  married  to  the  Hon.  Otway  For- 
tescue  Toler,  heir  presumptive  to  his 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Norbury ; and  the 
Hon.  Frances  Mary,  wdfe  of  the  Rev. 
Sidney  L.  Smith,  Rector  of  Brampton 
Ash,  Northamptonshire. 


Peince  Adam  Czaetoetski. 

July  15.  At  Paris,  aged  90,  Prince 
Adam  Czartoryski,  a very  prominent  actor 
in  the  Polish  revolution  of  1830. 

The  deceased,  wdio  was  born  at  Warsaw, 
Jan.  14, 1770,  was  the  son  of  Prince  Adam 
Casimir,  who  was  a field-marshal  in  the 
Austrian  service,  and  who  died  in  1823. 

He  passed  several  of  his  early  years  in 
England  and  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh for  the  purpose  of  education,  and 
on  returning  to  Poland  he  in  1793  joined 
the  force  of  Kosciusko  against  the  Russians. 
That  efibrt,  as  is  well  known,  failed,  and 
after  the  partition  of  the  country,  the 
young  count  was  sent  with  one  of  his 
brothers  as  a hostage  into  Russia.  Here 
the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  (afterwards 
emperor)  was  so  charmed  with  the  noble 
and  manly  character  of  the  young  Pole 
that  he  became  his  intimate  friend,  and 
upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  appointed  [ 
him  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs,  in  which  | 
capacity  Czartoryski  in  1805  subscribed,  j 
in  the  name  of  Russia,  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain.  He  then  demanded  his 
dismissal,  but,  nevertheless,  accompanied 
Alexander  in  the  campaign  of  1807,  having 
previously  been  present  at  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz.  j 

After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he  retired 
almost  entirely  from  public  life,  declaring  | 
that  his  connection  with  Russia  was  only 
as  a personal  friend  of  the  Emperor.  For  j 
this  reason,  when  the  war  broke  out  in  ! 
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1812,  lie  was  agaia  by  the  side  of  Alex- 
ander, whom  he  accompanied  to  Paris  in 
1814. 

In  1815  he  was  appointed  Senator  Pa- 
latine of  the  kingdom,  and  in  1817  married 
the  Princess  Anna  Sapieha.  He  attended 
the  first  Diet,  and  spoke  boldly  in  favour 
of  a Constitution,  but  all  his  hopes  were 
disappointed.  In  1821  some  students  of 
the  University  of  Wilna,  of  which  he  was 
curator,  were  accused  of  revolutionary 
movements,  and  in  spite  of  his  efforts  sixty 
of  them  were  imprisoned  without  trial. 
Many  of  the  sons  of  the  first  families 
were  drafted  as  soldiers  into  the  Russian 
regiments,  and  others  were  banished  to 
Siberia  and  the  military  colonies.  Czar- 
toryski thereupon  resigned  his  post.  When 
the  revolution  of  1830  broke  out,  he  de- 
voted all  his  energies  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  was  appointed  President  of 
the  Provisional  Government,  and  sum- 
moned the  Diet  to  meet  on  the  18th  of 
December,  1830.  On  the  30th  of  January, 
1831,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
national  Government,  and  offered  half  his 
property  for  the  service  of  his  country. 
After  the  terrible  days  of  August  15th  and 
16th,  he  resigned  his  post,  but  he  served  as 
a common  soldier  in  the  corps  of  General 
Romarino  during  the  last  fruitless  strug- 
- gles.  When  all  was  lost  he  made  his 
I escape,  and  reached  Paris.  He  was  ex- 
I pressly  excluded  from  the  amnesty  of 
1831,  and  his  estates  in  Poland  were  con- 
' fiscated. 

j During  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1846 
the  Prince’s  Gallician  estates  were  put 
I under  sequestration  by  the  Austrian  Go- 
vernment, but  this  was  removed  in  the 
spring  of  1848.  In  March  of  that  year 
he  issued  a proclamation  urging  the  Ger- 
man representatives  to  unite  with  those  of 
! France  to  demand  the  restoration  of  Po- 

Iland.  In  April,  1848,  he  enfranchised 
the  peasants  upon  his  estates  of  Siendaiwa, 
in  Gallicia,  and  gave  them  their  possessions 
in  fee. 

During  the  many  years  of  his  residence 
in  Paris,  Prince  Czartoryski  was  the  ac- 
I knowledged  head  of  the  Polish  society  in 
that  capital,  and  was  universally  respected 
for  his  political  integrity  and  high-minded 


patriotism.  He  leaves  a daughter  and  two 
sons,  one  of  whom  is  married  to  a daughter 
of  Queen  Christina  of  Spain. 


Richaed  Blagden,  Esq. 

March  31.  At  Percy-place,  Bath,  aged 
72,  Richard  Blagden,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.  (Eng- 
land), late  of  Albemarle-street,  London. 

Mr.  Blagden  held  the  appointments  of 
Surgeon  Accoucheur  to  her  present  gracious 
Majesty,  and  of  Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to 
her  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of 
Kent.  For  nearly  forty  years  he  dis- 
charged with  the  utmost  integrity,  per- 
severance, and  ability,  the  duties  of  a 
medical  man  in  London.  Among  men 
eminent  in  his  profession  his  name  was 
always  spoken  of  with  extreme  respect 
and  deference,  while  he  held  an  equally 
high  reputation  both  with  personal  friends 
and  patients.  The  latter  included  many 
of  the  nobility,  and  persons  of  distinction 
in  society.  In  earlier  life  he  lectured,  in 
conjunction  with  the  late  Sir  Charles  M. 
Clarke,  on  midwifery,  and  was  for  many 
years  connected  with  Queen  Charlotte’s 
Hospital,— always,  even  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  and  pressing  practice,  displaying  an 
active  interest  in  that  and  other  medical 
and  benevolent  institutions.  He  was  con- 
sidered to  be  peculiarly  skilful  in,  and 
gained  a celebrity  for,  the  management 
and  treatment  of  female  and  children’s 
complaints.  Throughout  his  career  he 
made  that  branch  of  medical  science  his 
specialite. 

Nearly  seven  years  ago  Mr.  Blagden, 
feeling  himself,  through  age  and  failing 
health,  to  be  unequal  to  his  former  labo- 
rious habits,  retired  from  his  practice  in 
London.  From  that  period,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  resided  in  Bath. 
There,  though  he  declined  all  professional 
engagements,  the  same  courteous  man- 
ners, unobtrusive  goodness,  and  consistent 
character  endeared  him  to  many.  Those 
who  knew  him  well  could  see  almost  a sig- 
nificance in  his  well-spent,  exemplary  life’s 
closing,  as  if  in  rest,  on  the  evening  of 
Easter-day. 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Richard  Bragg  Blagden,  Esq.,  of  Pet- 
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worth,  Sussex,  himself,  in  his  day,  a medi- 
cal man  of  some  local  repute.  There  sur- 
vive him  a widow,  and  seven  children  by 
a former  marriage,  three  daughters  and 
four  sons,  one  of  whom  now  follows  the 
medical  profession. 


Miss  Baker. 

April  22.  At  her  house  in  Gold-street, 
Northampton,  aged  74,  Miss  Anne  Eliza- 
beth Baker. 

She  was  the  youngest  of  three  chil- 
dren, of  whom  one,  Mrs.  Wilson,  still 
survives.  Miss  Baker  was  the  sister  of 
Mr.  George  Baker,  the  historian  of  North- 
amptonshire, and  to  her  the  excellent  but 
incomplete  work  on  the  “ History  and 
Antiquities  of  Northamptonshire”  owes 
its  geology  and  botany.  “ She  had  been,” 
says  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  in  January 
1857,  “the  companion  of  her  brother’s 
journeys,  his  amanuensis,  his  fellow- 
labourer,  especially  in  the  natural  history, 
and  had  made  drawings  for,  and  even 
engraved,  some  of  the  plates  for  his  great 
woi'k.”  Indeed  it  would  be  hard  to 
overrate  her  share  of  the  book ; her  accu- 
rate and  minute  turn  of  mind  being  of 
the  greatest  value  to  Mr.  Baker  in  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  those  details, 
so  inconsiderable  when  viewed  separately, 
but  which  in  combination  make  up  the 
chief  value  of  a county  history.  Besides 
the  assistance  given  to  her  brother.  Miss 
Baker  was  employed,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  in  which  she  accompanied 
him  from  village  to  village,  in  compiling, 
from  the  mouths  of  the  common  people, 
the  collection  of  provincialisms  which  she 
afterwards  embodied  in  her  “ Glossary  of 
Northamptonshire  Words  and  Phrases,” 
published  in  1854  in  2 vols.  This  was  in- 
deed a labour  of  love  with  her;  and  is 
one  of  the  most  full  and  satisfactory  of  all 
our  local  lexicons,  the  Anglo- Saxon  ism  of 
the  county  giving  it  a range  and  a 
value  beyond  its  immediate  district.  Miss 
Baker  devoted  herself  to  antiquarian  sub- 
jects from  her  earliest  years,  and  her  re- 
tentive memory  enabled  her  to  connect 
the  present  with  the  past  with  remark- 
able accuracy.  She  remembered  John 
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Wesley  preaching  on  “the  Green”  at 
Northampton,  the  cavalry  galloping  down 
Gold-street  on  their  way  to  quell  the 
Birmingham  riots  in  1791,  and  a woman 
being  dipped  in  “ the  watering,”  in  Bridge- 
street,  for  reputed  witchcraft.  She  was 
one  of  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the 
neglected  beauty  of  our  old  architecture, 
and  in  1812  commenced  removing  the 
whitewash  from  the  Norman  arch  of 
St.  Peter’s,  which  subsequently  led  to  the 
perfect  restoration  of  that  church  by 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott. 

But  her  energies  w^ere  not  confined  to 
antiquarian  pursuits.  There  was  no  one 
more  active  than  herself  in  establishing 
and  fostering  charitable  and  educational  I 
institutions  in  her  native  town.  As  a ' 
visitor  of  the  schools  and  prisons  she  was 
heartily  engaged  almost  to  the  very  close 
of  her  life,  and  was  ever  ready  to  give  her 
patronage  and  personal  assistance  to  every 
well-conducted  plan  for  advancing  the  , 
social,  educational,  and  moral  condition  of  I 
her  townsfolk  of  whatever  class. 

Miss  Baker  was  born  on  June  16, 1786, 
and  by  her  death  has  left  a gap  in  the  i 
society  of  Northampton  which  the  pre-  j 
sent  generation,  little  appreciative  of  lite- 
rary and  antiquarian  pursuits,  can  hardly  j 
be  expected  to  supply.  j 

Rev.  Dr.  Cardwell. 

May  23.  At  the  Principal’s  Lodge,  | 
aged  73,  the  Rev.  Edward  Cardwell,  D.D.,  ^ 

Principal  of  St.  Alban’s  Hall,  Oxford.  j 

The  deceased  was  the  son  of  Richard  / 
Cardwell,  Esq.,  of  Blackburn,  Lancaster,  / 
and  was  born  in  1787-  In  1806  he  entered  If 
as  a commoner  at  Brasenose.  He  gained  ! 
a first  class  in  classics  and  a second  class  | 
in  mathematics,  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  ' 
and  became  a fellow  of  his  college  in  1809 ; jj 
he  afterwards  acted  for  several  years  as  ! i 
tutor  and  lecturer,  and  in  1814  he  was  j ' 
appointed  one  of  the  University  Examiners,  j 
He  was  elected  Camden  Professor  of  An-  | 
cient  History  in  1826,  and  in  1831  he  was  ' 
appointed  Principal  of  St.  Alban’s  Hall,  in 
succession  to  Archbishop  Whately.  For 
a time  he  held  the  College  living  of  Stoke-  ' 
Bruerne,  which  he  resigned  soon  after  his  | 
appointment  to  St.  Alban’s  Hall. 
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Dr.  Cardwell  held  the  offices  of  Delegate 
of  Estates,  Delegate  of  the  Press,  and 
Curator  of  the  University  Galleries.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries, and  other  learned  bodies.  For  many 
years  he  took  a leading  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  University,  and  he  had  great 
influence  alike  in  the  Hebdomadal  Board 
of  former  times,  and  in  the  Hebdomadal 
Council  which  has  now  succeeded  it.  He 
was  considered  one  of  the  best  men  of 
business  in  the  University,  and  had  the 
chief  management  of  the  Bible  department 
of  the  University  Press  for  many  years. 
It  was  also  by  his  advice  that  the  paper- 
mill  at  Wolvercott  was  established  for 
supplying  the  University  Press  with  paper 
in  which  they  might  be  certain  what  ma- 
terials were  used.  He  was  the  personal 
friend  of  both  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  at  each  successive  election 
they  enjoyed  every  advantage  that  his 
zealous  advocacy  could  procure  for  them. 
Lord  Grenville,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  appointed  him  his  private 
secretary.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Lord  Derby,  as  they  successively  became 
Chancellors,  re-appointed  him,  and  he  held 
the  office  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Cardwell’s  works  were  both  nume- 
rous and  important.  The  following  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a tolerably  complete  list. 

In  1832  he  published  a sermon  preached 
at  Northampton  on  behalf  of  the  two  great 
Church  Societies,  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  and  the 
S.P.G.,  at  their  request,  and  inscribed  it 
to  the  “ Committee  of  General  Literature 
and  Education”  appointed  by  the  former 
Society,  thereby  giving  his  sanction  to  the 
plan.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  quite 
approved  of  all  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings of  that  Committee,  or  considered  the 
publication  of  elaborate  and  expensive 
works  on  natural  history,  calculated  only 
for  the  higher  classes,  as  the  best  mode 
of  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  or  of 
spending  the  money  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Cardwell  edited  an  edition  of  Aris- 
totle’s Ethics  in  1828-30,  in  two  volumes, 
one  of  text,  the  other  of  notes  selected 
from  the  best  commentators,  for  the  use 
of  students  in  the  University,  and  this  was 
the  edition  used  for  several  years;  the 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 


volume  containing  the  text  has  long  been 
out  of  print,  and  he  did;-  not  reprint  it 
because  the  text  of  Aristotle  had  been  so 
much  improved  by  Bekker  of  Berlin,  by 
the  collation  of  new  MSS.  As  Camden 
Professor  of  Ancient  History  he  delivered 
a course  of  lectures  every  year  on  different 
branches  of  the  subject,  and  one  series,  on 
the  “ Coinage  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,” 
he  published  wdth  Mr.  Murray  of  Albe- 
marle-street.  But  it  w^as  chiefly  as  a 
learned  divine,  and  for  his  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  that  Dr.  Cardwell 
was  distinguished,  and  in  those  branches 
of  learning  he  published  several  works 
which  have  obtained  an  established  re- 
putation. In  1837  he  published  an  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  a valuable 
selection  of  the  most  important  various 
readings,  a marginal  harmony,  reference  to 
parallel  passages,  and  a concordance  of 
words;  the  text  was  carefully  divided  into 
paragraphs,  and  the  authorised  English 
version  printed  on  the  opposite  page  with 
the  same  divisions,  making  a very  useful 
student’s  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  the  “ His- 
tory of  the  Jewish  War”  by  Josephus  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  a corrected  text  with 
various  readings  and  notes,  part  selected 
and  part  original:  this  W'ork,  as  is  well 
known,  contains  the  only  authentic  ac- 
count of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  and  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the 
very  remarkable  prophecies  relating  to  it ; 
the  importance  of  this  work  is  therefore 
second  only  to  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
and  it  is  lamentable  to  observe  how  en- 
tirely the  study  of  this  important  chapter 
of  history  is  neglected  by  the  younger 
clergy  of  the  present  day.  Dr.  Cardwell 
did  his  duty  well  in  printing  a good  and 
convenient  edition  of  this  work ; but  an 
idle  and  perverse  generation  refused  to 
listen  to  his  teaching  on  this  subject.  The 
English  Church  may  once  have  deserved 
the  character  of  the  most  learned  Church 
in  Europe,  but  it  seems  likely  in  the  next 
generation  to  become  the  most  ignorant. 
Finding  it  impracticable  to  awaken  the 
calm  attention  of  theological  students  to 
the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  a time  of  violent  excitement  and  con- 
Dd* 
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troversy,  he  turned  his  attention  more 
especially  to  our  own  branch  of  it,  and 
formed  the  plan  of  a great  work,  no  less 
than  the  entire  synodical  history  of  the 
Church  in  England,  grounded  upon  the 
great  work  of  Wilkins, — Concilia  Magnce 
Britanni(B,--~\\\i\ch  fills  four  folio  volumes. 
Leaving  to  more  favourable  times  and  to 
other  hands  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
work,  consisting  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Medieval  periods,  he  thought  it  best  for 
practical  purposes  to  commence  with  the 
fourth  volume,  containing  the  synods  held 
since  the  Reformation  : the  most  import- 
ant documents  of  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  had  already  been  published  at  the 
University  Press,  under  the  direction  of 
the  last  two  Professors  of  Divinity,  Bi- 
shop Lloyd  and  Dr.  Burton,  and  the  pre- 
sent one.  Dr.  Jacobson. 

The  works  edited  by  Dr.  Cardwell  from 
Wilkins  and  other  sources  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a continuation  of  the  same  im- 
portant series.  The  two  Liturgies  of 
Edward  VI.  compared  with  each  other 
was  one  of  which  the  utility  was  so  ob- 
vious, that  it  was  at  once  appreciated  by 
the  clergy,  and  soon  reached  a second  and 
a third  edition.  The  “ History  of  Confer- 
ences and  other  Proceedings  Connected 
with  the  Revision  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  from  1558  to  1690,^’  comprehended 
in  fact  the  whole  subject,  for  there  has 
been  no  change  since,  and  was  equally  suc- 
cessful, and  reached  a third  edition  in 
1849.  The  “ Documentary  Annals  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England,  being  a 
Collection  of  Injunctions,  Declarations, 
Orders,  Articles  of  Enquiry,  &c.  from  1546 
to  1716,  with  Notes  Historical  and  Ex- 
planatory,” being  the  laws  and  orders 
issued  by  authority  for  the  government  of 
the  reformed  Church  in  England,  was 
a work  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
clergy,  and  was  appreciated  accordingly; 
it  soon  reached  a second  edition,  in  which 
the  papers  were  collated  with  the  originals 
and  corrected  from  them,  and  some  im- 
portant documents  were  added. 

The  next  work,  completing  this  valu- 
able series,  was  the  “ Synodalia,  a Col- 
lection of  Articles  of  Religion,  Canons, 
and  Proceedings  of  Convocation  in  the 
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Province  of  Canterbury,  from  1547  to 
1717,  with  Notes  Historical  and  Expla- 
natory,” published  in  1842.  These  records 
form  an  important  part  of  the  history  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  comprise  all 
the  valuable  information  respecting  the 
legislation  of  the  Church  which  it  is  now 
possible  to  obtain.  The  object  which  Dr. 
Cardwell  had  in  view  in  publishing  this 
series,  was  “ to  support  that  general  so- 
briety of  mind  and  principle  which  is 
among  the  many  blessings  conferred  upon 
the  nation  by  the  reformed  Chimch  of 
England.”  The  notes  appended  to  these 
documents  add  materially  to  the  value  of  ■ 
the  work  ; they  were  compiled  with  great 
care  and  discrimination,  and  supply  a know- 
ledge of  the  motives  and  details  that  con- 
stitute the  living  substance  of  history  as 
distinguished  from  its  bare  skeleton. 

Another  important  volume,  closely  con- 
nected with  this  series,  was  published  in 
1850, — the  ‘‘Reformatio  Legum  Rcclesi- 
asticarum,  or  the  Reformation  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Laws  for  the  Church  of 
England  as  proposed  by  the  chief  Re- 
formers, and  attempted  to  be  carried  out 
in  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward 
VI.,  and  Elizabeth.”  It  appears  to  have 
been  quite  by  accident  that  this  great 
change  in  the  laws  of  England  was  not 
effected,  owing  to  the  premature  death  of 
Edward  VI.  and  the  dislike  of  Elizabeth 
to  some  of  the  persons  who  had  beeu 
employed  upon  it.  But  it  contains  the  i 
results  of  laborious  and  painstaking  re- 
search on  the  part  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  age,  and  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
such  men  as  Cranmer,  Peter  Martyr,  and 
Sir  John  Cheke  after  years  of  enquiry  and 
consideration.  Its  importance  can  scarcely 
be  overrated,  and  if  this  work  could  now 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
leading  statesmen  of  France  and  Italy,  i| 
good  results  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  \ 
the  peace  of  Christendom  might  yet  re-  J 
suit  from  it.  They  would  see  that  the  1 1 
English  Reformers  were  not  wild  and  | ' 
dangerous  men,  but  the  most  learned,  j 
thoughtful,  and  conscientious  men  of  their 
age,  anxious  to  preserve  all  that  was  really  i 
worth  preserving  of  the  old  constitutions  | 
of  the  Church,  and  to  reform  abuses  only,  i 
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Dr.  Cardwell  was  a fitting  editor  for  such 
a work ; his  task  was  executed  in  the  same 
spirit  of  conscientious,  scrupulous  care  to 
preserve  and  render  accessible  this  result 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  Reformers.  He 
collated  the  three  editions  of  the  printed 
work,  and  collated  it  with  the  original 
MS.  of  Cranmer  so  far  as  it  has  been  pre- 
served, for  the  latter  part  of  the  work 
seems  to  have  been  added  by  others. 

An  appropriate  supplement  to  the  series 
of  documents  of  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation was  found  in  Bishop  Gibson’s  Sy- 
nodus  Anglicana,  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Convocation  after  the  change 
of  dynasty  under  William  III. : this  was 
published  by  Dr.  Cardwell  in  1854,  and  at 
the  present  time,  when  the  Convocation  of 
the  English  clergy  has  revived  into  new 
life  after  a century  of  such  deep  sleep  that 
it  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  the  work  is 
equally  important  with  the  other  valuable 
series  published  hy  Dr.  Cardwell.  Every 
member  of  Convocation  is  bound  to  make 
himself  master  of  it,  and  all  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  proceedings  of  Con- 
vocation will  find  it  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
observe  that  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few 
men  to  prepare  for  the  press  and  issue  to 
the  world  so  important  a series  of  works 
on  the  history  and  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
i and  that  the  name  of  Edward  Cardwell 
will  long  be  held  in  affectionate  remem- 
f brance  as  one  who  laboured  diligently  in 
I his  calling,  and  did  good  service  to  Church 
, and  State. 


Lieuten-ant  Macdonaid. 

June  6.  At  St.  Sidwell’s,  Exeter,  aged 
56,  John  Macdonald,  E;q.,  Lieutenant 
and  Quartermaster  of  the  1st  Devon 
Militia. 

The  deceased,  who  had  risen  by  merit 
from  the  raiiks,  was  born  in  Inverness- 
shire  in  1805.  His  father  was  a farmer, 
and  young  Macdonald  worked  with  him 
on  the  land  until  about  the  year  1823, 
when,  with  a young  companion,  he  enlisted 
in  the  1st  or  Royal  Regiment  of  Foot.  By 
zeal  and  good  conduct  he  very  soon  rose, 
Gent.  Ma&.  Vol.  CCXI. 


and  at  an  early  age  he  was  made  Sergeant- 
Major.  The  present  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  George  Wetherall,  the  officer  who  was 
then  in  command  of  that  regiment,  ahvaj’s 
found  his  orders  intelligently  carried  out 
hy  Sergeant-Major  Macdonald,  who  com- 
hined  strict  discipline  with  courtesy  and 
kindness.  The  regiment  being  on  duty  in 
Canada  when  the  rebellion  of  1834  broke 
ou^,  was  engaged  in  several  conflicts  with 
the  rebels.  Volunteering  was  then  relied 
on  in  the  colony  as  it  is  now  in  Eng- 
land, and  application  was  made  to  Colonel 
Wetherall  for  an  adjutant  to  organize  a 
regiment  raised  for  the  service.  Sergeant- 
Major  Macdonald  was  appointed,  and  on 
commencing  his  duties  found  to  his  great 
satisfaction  that  the  officers  and  men  com- 
posing this  regiment,  “ the  Glengarry 
Highlanders,”  were  of  his  own  kith  and 
kin,  being  Macdonalds,  who  had  emigrated 
from  the  Highlands  in  a body  some  years 
before.  Holding  a commission  from  the 
Governor  of  the  colony,  and  with  a pro- 
mise of  a Queen’s  commission  on  his  re- 
turning to  the  regulars,  he  organized  tl)is 
regiment,  1,000  strong,  and  saw  good  ser- 
vice with  them;  and  so  satisfied  was  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  that, 
when  his  services  were  no  longer  neces- 
sary, and  he  left  the  colony,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a sword  of  honour,  the  highest 
testimonials,  and  strong  recommendations 
for  promotion.  The  promised  commis- 
sion, however,  was  withheld,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
donald, on  his  return,  accepted  the  post 
of  Sergeant-Major  of  the  1st  Devon  Militia. 
Wherever  placed  he  became  a favourite 
with  those  over  him,  and  here,  in  a new 
sphere,  his  merits  were  soon  recognised ; 
he  obtained  a commission  as  Lieutenant, 
and  was  placed  on  the  staff  as  Quarter- 
Master.  E.irl  Fortescue  also  took  every 
opportunity  of  shewing  how  highly  he 
esteemed  him.  On  the  enthusiastic  spread 
of  the  Volunteer  movement  in  1859,  the 
loyal  spirit  of  Lieutenant  Macdonald  could 
not  allow  him  to  remain  idle.  As  acting 
adjutant  he  organized  the  recruits  in  the 
Exeter  Rifles,  and,  by  a well-arranged 
system  of  drill,  raised  the  Exeter  com- 
panies to  such  an  efficiency  as  to  call 
forth  the  warmest  commendations  from 
D d 
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Lieutenant  Macdonald, — Mr,  James  Braidwood,  [Aug. 


Inspector-Greneral  M’^Murdo,  and  from  the 
Depvaty-Inspector,  Major  Hume.  Duty 
was  his  watchword,  and,  even  in  his  last 
illness,  duty  was  placed  before  discretion, 
and  increased  his  malady,  for,  we  read  in 
“Woolmer’s  Gazette,”  (from  which  the 
foregoing  particulars  are  gathered,)  that, 
although  weakened  by  a recent  illness  of 
great  severity,  he  performed,  with  his 
usual  zeal,  the  onerous  duties  of  Quarter- 
master during  the  recent  training,  and 
that  on  the  day  before  the  disbanding  of 
the  regiment,  he  felt  so  unwell  as  to  call 
in  the  assistant-surgeon,  by  whom  he  was 
directed  to  keep  to  his  bed.  Anxious  to 
see  the  last  of  the  men,  he  neglected  this 
advice,  and  by  five  the  next  morning 
went  to  the  militia  depot,  which  place 
he  only  reached  with  much  difficulty, 
and  from  whence  he  returned  with  still 
greater  difficulty  to  his  home,  w'hich  he  no 
more  quitted  alive.  Although  it  was  ex- 
pected that  he  could  scarcely  survive  the 
day,  those  about  him  were  not  prepared 
for  the  suddenness  of  his  departure.  He 
was  in  a sitting  posture  looking  towards 
the  window  of  his  room,  when  he  calmly 
and  wuthbut  the  slightest  emotion  passed 
out  of  life. 


Me.  James  Beaidwoob. 

Jfine  22.  Killed  at  a fire  near  London- 
feridge,  aged  60,  Mr.  James  Braidwood, 
for  many  years  the  superintendent  of  the 
London  Fire  Brigade, 

The  deceased  was  the  son  of  a trades- 
man at  Edinburgh,  and  was  born  there  in 
the  year  1800.  He  was,  we  believe,  a 
joiner  by  trade,  but  in  the  year  1824  he 
quitted  his  craft,  and  joined  the  Edin- 
burgh police,  with  the  view  of  organizing 
a better  mode  of  dealing  with  fires  than 
then  prevailed.  Very  soon  after  his  ap- 
pointment, and  before  he  had  either  his 
force  or  his  engines  in  working  order, 
occurred  the  great  conflagration  of  1824, 
the  most  memorable  and  extensive  fire 
in  the  annals  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  which 
a great  part  of  the  High-street,  including 
the  steeple  of  the  Tron  Church,  was  burnt 
down.  At  this  fire  Mr,  Braidwood  first 
exhibited  those  qualities  of  cool  determina- 


tion, great  daring,  and  skilful  manage- 
ment which  he  has  so  often  put  to  good 
purpose  in  the  fires  of  the  metropolis. 
A pamphlet  which  he  published  in  1832 
on  the  causes  and  means  of  extinguishing 
fires,  first  gave  him  more  than  local  cele- 
brity, and  led  to  his  removal  to  London. 
He  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
London  Fire  Brigade  on  its  establishment 
in  1833,  and  it  was  by  his  ability  and  un- 
wearied exertions  that  the  force  attained 
the  efficiency  which  now  so  distinguishes 
it.  On  all  matters  afiecting  the  security 
of  the  Government  and  other  public  build- 
ings he  was  consulted  by  the  authorities, 
and  of  late  years  he  held  an  appointment 
as  a kind  of  superintending  inspector  of 
the  royal  palaces  and  various  public  esta- 
blishments, with  reference  to  their  protec- 
tion from  fire. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  tlie  intrepidity 
and  presence  of  mind  he  displayed  during 
the  eight  years  he  was  fire-master  at 
Edinburgh.  On  one  occasion  he  carried 
first  one  barrel  of  gunpowder,  and  then 
another,  through  the  midst  of  a fire,  from 
a cellar,  through  an  ironmonger’s  shop, 
thus  preventing,  at  the  utmost  personal 
risk,  an  explosion  which  might  have  caused 
great  destruction  of  life  and  property. 
On  another  occasion,  above  thirty  years 
ago,  he  narrowly  escaped  the  sad  fate 
which  ultimately  befell  him,  being  struck 
by  some  of  the  fragments  of  a falling  roof, 
and  greatly  injured. 

He  was  conspicuous  for  watching  over 
the  movements  of  his  men  when  they 
were  likely  to  be  placed  in  any  great  peril, 
and  he  would  no.t  permit  a man  to  take 
up  a position  or  to  enter  any  place  unless 
he  was  satisfied  that  they  wa*e  not  ex- 
posed to  any  unnecessary  risk. 

The  deceased,  who  has  left  a widow  and 
six  children  to  lament  his  loss,  was  a mem- 
ber of  several  scientific  institutions,  and 
was  altogether  a man  of  great  intelligence 
and  energy.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
the  Abney- park  cemetery,  the  funeral 
being  attended  by  the  London  Eifle  Bri- 
gade, large  bodies  of  police  and  firemen, 
and  a concourse  of  'people  which  had  not 
been  equalled  since  the  interment  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 
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Clergy  Deceased, 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

June  18.  At  the  Parsonage,  aged  57,  the  Pev. 
John  Priestman,  B.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Mat- 
fen,  Northumberland. 

June  21.  The  Pev.  William  Sparrow  Chap~ 
man,  B.A.,  Vicar  of  Kemble,  Wilts. 

June  24.  At  Brighton,  after  nearly  twenty 
years  of  patient  suffering,  aged  54,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Matthew,  Rector  of  Eversholt,  Beds. 

June  2b.  At  Ivy-cottage,  Minster,  the  Rev, 
Summerton  Tudor,.  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  Union. 

June  30.  At  his  residence  in  the  Cathedral- 
close,  Hereford,  aged  78,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Hanmer 
Morgan,  BJl.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  Hereford.  He  was  the  senior 
Canon,  having  been  inducted  in  1821. 

July  2.  At  Halton  Rectory,  aged  71,  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Rawnsley,  Rector  of  Halton  Holgate,  and 
Palkingham,  Lincolnshire. 

Aged  61,  the  Rev.  John  Piighe,  M.A.,  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Llandecwyn  and  Llanvihangel-y-Trae- 
thau,  Monmouthshire. 

' July  18.  At  the  Parsonage,  Ironmongers’  Alms- 
houses, Kingsland-road,  aged  63,  the  Rev.  Edw. 
Whitley,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Ironmongers,  London. 

July  19.  At  the  Manor-house,  Iford,  Lewes, 
aged  39,  the  Rev.  Robert  Grafton  Rosseter,  M.A. 

I 

DEATHS. 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER, 
j Feb.  20.  At  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  (many 
I years  resident  at  Brompton,  Middlesex, ) Sir  Wm. 
Ogilvie,  hart.,  of  Carnousie,  Banffshire.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  late  Sir  William  Ogilvie,  hart.,  of 
Boyne,  Banffshire,  by  Christian,  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
John  Patison,  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  born  May 
28,  1810.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  title  in 
1824,  and  served  for  some  years  in  H.M.’s  16th 
Regt.  of  Poot.  The  late  baronet  married,  Oct. 
27,  1838,  Augusta  Porter,  dau.  of  James  Grange, 
esq.,  of  the  Treasury,  who  survives  him.  Sir 
i William  was  the  head  of  one  branch  of  the  old 
! Scottish  house  of  Ogilvy,  and  claimed  the  dor- 
mant barony  of  Banff  and  the  earldom  of  Find- 
j later  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland.— i.ofic?ora  Re- 
j view. 

I March  26.  At  his  residence,  Geelong,  aged  67, 

! Roger  Kelsall,  esq.,  late  Lieut.-Col.  R.E. 

April  4.  At  Melbourne,  Henry  Parkin,  esq., 
of  the  Bank  of  Victoria,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  Henry  Parkin,  R.N.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Inspector 
of  Hospitals  and  Fleets. 

April  19.  At  Poonamalle,  Madras,  of  fever, 
i Capt.  Charles  Daniel  Pogson,  H.M.’s  25th  Regt. 

I (King’s  Own  Borderers),  fifth  son  of  the  late 
I Col.  W.  R.  Pogson,  of  the  Bengal  Army, 
j May  4.  In  camp,  at  Jingergatchia,  Jessore, 
j of  cholera,  aged  29,  Lieut.  Clephane  L.  Richard- 
I son,  H.M.’s  58th  Regt.  Bengal  N.I.,  youngest 
I son  of  Christopher  Rowland  Richardson,  esq. 

May  5.  At  Thayet  Myo,  Pegue,  from  the 
effects  of  exposure  to  the  sun  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  Lieut.  Geo.  Spicer  Hutchings,  9th 


M.N.I.,  formerly  of  H.M.’s  18th  R.I.,  son  of 
Col.  J.  Hutchings,  Madras  Retired  List. 

May  6.  At  Lucknow,  aged  29,  George  Henry 
Heigham,  Brevet -Major  23rd  R.  W.  Fusiliers, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  George  Thomas  Heigham, 
esq.,  of  Houghton-hall,  Suffolk. 

At  his  residence,  Darjeeling,  aged  63,  Samuel 
Smith,  esq.,  for  many  years  proprietor  of  the 
“ Bengal  Hurkaru.” 

May  7.  At  Bathurst,  River  Gambia,  Western 
Africa,  from  the  effects  of  a fall  from  his  horse, 
Lieut.-Col.  Finden,  late  of  the  Royal  Gambia 
Militia. 

May  8.  At  Jessore,  Bengal,  of  cholera,  (three 
days  after  the  death  of  her  husband  of  the  same 
disease,)  aged  21,  Laura  Kate,  relict  of  Lieut. 
Clephane  L.  Richardson,  H.M.’s  58th  Regt. 
Bengal  N.I.,  and  eldest  dau.  of  Lieut.-Col.  Dit- 
mas,  late  H.M.’s  Madras  Artillery. 

May  9.  At  Chittagong,  aged  38,  Maria,  the 
wife  of  W.  B.  Buckle,  esq.,  B.C.S. 

At  Mussourie,  Upper  Bengal,  Capt.  Alworth 
Merewether,  youngest  son  of  Mr.  Serjeant 
Merewether,  of  Castlefield,  Caine. 

At  Gravesend,  aged  76,  John  Saddington,  esq. 
He  was  formerly  resident  in  NevUle’s-court, 
Fetter-lane,  but  about  1815.  retired  from  business 
to  Gravesend,  where  he  had  been  ever  since  one 
of  its  most  respected  inhabitants,  having  been 
long  in  the  Corporation  and  filled  the  office  of 
Mayor.  Mr.  Saddington  was  also  one  of  the  court 
of  assistants  of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  and 
in  1859-60  served  the  office  of  Master. 

May  11.  At  Sandhurst,  Australia,  JohnCuth- 
hert,  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Digby  Murray,  hart. 

May  13.  At  Hazareebagh,  of  dysentery.  Geo. 
Carnac  Barnes,  esq.,  C.B.,  late  Foreign  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  India. 

May  17.  At  Bangalore,  aged  58,  Col.  Alfred 
Borradaile,  Madras  Light  Cavalry. 

May  27.  At  Calcutta,  aged  25,  Rich.  Trench, 
eldest  surviving  son  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster. 

Of  fever,  occasioned  by  exposure  and  fatigue, 
undergone  at  the  attack  on  Fort  Nuevo,  Thomas 
Foote,  esq..  Her  Britairnic  Majesty’s  Consul 
at  Lagos.  Kis  loss  was  deeply  regretted,  as 
he  was  beloved  by  all  Europeans  in  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  having  shewn  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
ablest  Consuls  that  has  ever  been  appointed  at 
Lagos. 

Lately.  At  Keith,  aged  84,  Margaret  Carr- 
otherwise  Mad  Meg  Carr.  Margaret  was  a cha- 
racter— acute,  ill-tongued,  and  greedy — would 
have  what  she  wanted,  and  was  well  known  in 
Banffshire  and  adjoining  counties.  She  was  ex- 
cellent at  sewing  figures  with  silk  on  watch 
papers,  which  paid  her  well.  Until  a few  years 
ago,  when  she  came  into  Keith,  she  lived  about 
the  Glen  of  Newmill,  on  the  Fife  estates,  and 
was  patronised  by  the  Earl  of  Fife,  of  which  she 
always  boasted.  She  was  a stickler  for  the  Esta- 
blishment, attended  the  church  pretty  well, 
and  often  came  in  when  the  services  were  half 
through,  and  marched  up  the  pulpit  stair,  gene- 
rally sitting  at  the  top.  When  her  ladyship  ap- 
peared, all  had  to  make  way.  She  would  allow 
no  rival  near  her  Hoxon^.— Banffshire  Journal, 
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Obituary, 


[Aug. 


Jrnie  1.  Aged  72,  Mary,  relict  of  the  Rev. 
H.  Dickonson,  late  Rector  of  West  Retford,  Notts. 

June  7.  AtBrinklow-cottage,  Tulse-hill,  Surrey, 
aged  82,  Thomas  Tayler,  esq.,  formerly  Master 
of  the  Stationers’  Company.  He  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship with  Mr.  Gosnell,  the  printer,  of 
Little  Queen-st.,  Holhorn,  and  in  the  year  1800 
was  elected  a liveryman  of  the  Stationers’  Com- 
pany. Early  in  life  he  quitted  the  printing  busi- 
ness, and  becoming  a coal-merchant,  acquired 
a handsome  competency,  which  he  further  in- 
creased by  marrying  a lady  of  considerable  for- 
tune, who  after  very  many  years  of  happiness  is 
now  his  widow.  He  has  also  left  an  only  son,  a 
solicitor  in  eminent  practice  in  London.  In  1840 
Mr.  Tayler  was  chosen  one  of  the  Court  of  the 
Stationers’  Company,  of  which  he  was  Master  in 
1852.  He  was  a man  of  great  judgment  and  ex- 
perience in  life,  and  was  both  able  and  willing  to 
assist  those  who  sought  his  advice. 

June  8.  At  Bournemouth,  aged  50,  J.  Taun- 
ton, esq.,  solicitor,  of  Oxford,  second  son  of  the 
late  Thomas  Henry  Taunton,  esq.,  of  Grandpont- 
house,  near  Oxford. 

June  10.  At  We5'mouth,  aged  70,  Major  H. 
Augustus  Colby,  Royal  Engineers. 

June  12.  At  Skellow-grange,  near  Doncaster, 
aged  60,  Godfrey  Higgins,  esq.  The  deceased 
was  the  only  son  of  the  late  Godfrey  Higgins, 
e.sq  , F.S.A.,  the  learned  author  of  “The  Celtic 
Druids  “ Anacalypsis,  or  an  Attempt  to  Draw 
Aside  the  Saitic  Veil  of  Isis “ Horse  Sabbatic®, 
or  an  Attempt  to  Correct  certain  Vulgar  Errors 
respecting  the  Sabbath;”  “Apology  for  the 
Age  and  Character  of  Mahomet,”  and  various 
pamphlets  on  politics  and  the  treatment  of 
the  insane.  A pedigree  of  the  family  is  to  be 
found  in  Hunter’s  “Deanery  of  Doncaster,” 
vol.  ii.  p.  482. 

JunelZ.  At  Poyntington  Rectory,  Somei  set, 
Georgina  Margaretta,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Heale, 
and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Fleetwood  Wil- 
liams, esq.,  formerly  of  Bodelwyddan,  North 
Wales. 

June  17.  At  his  residence,  Buckland-terrace, 
Plymouth,  aged  80,  John  Moore,  esq.,  J.P. 

Jime  19.  Accidentally  drowned  in  the  river 
Dart,  near  his  residence,  Buckfastleigh  Abbey, 
South  Devon,  aged  55,  Sam.  Leigh  Sotheby,  esq. 
See  Obituary. 

June  20.  At  his  residence,  King’s-terr.,  South- 
sea,  aged  79,  Gen.  Wm.  Hallett  Connolly,  late 
of  the  Royal  Marines  Light  Infantry. 

At  Therapia,  on  the  Bosphorus,  after  an  ill- 
n(!ss  of  brief  duration,  Eleanor  Frances  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Major  Gould  Weston,  and  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Crooke  Freeman,  esq.,  of  Crooke-hall,  Lan- 
cashire. 

June  21.  In  Chandos-street,  Cavendish-sq., 
aged  80,  Joseph  Hollingworth  Adams,  esq.,  Com- 
missary-General to  H.M.’s  Forces. 

June  22.  In  Chester-st.,  Grosvenor-pl.,  aged 
71,  Marian,  widow  of  Major-Gen.  Gabriel. 

At  New  Broinpton,  aged  63,  Major  Richard 
Thompson,  Dte  Jlst  (King’s  Own)  Light  Infantry. 

At  Lindfield,  Sussex,  aged  66,  Maiy,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  George  Haygarth,  of  Gibbs-hall,  Dent, 


Yorkshire,  formerly  Vicar  of  Hove,  and  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Wivelsfield  and  Henfield. 

Killed  at  a fire  in  Tooley-st.,  Mr.  Jas.  Braid- 
wood,  Superintendent  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade. 
See  Obituarv. 

June  2^.  In  Bedford-sq.,  aged  82,  Clement 
Hue,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  London,  for  more  than  forty  years 
Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  67,  Susannah  Anne, 
widow  of  Lieut.-Col.  George  Procter,  of  the 
Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst. 

At  Gresford,  Denbighshire,  aged  87,  Elizabeth, 
last  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  New- 
come,  formerly  Vicar  of  Gresford. 

At  his  residence,  Erskine-si^.,  Liverpool,  aged 
66,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  esq.,  Assistant-Commissar  y- 
General.  The  deceased  was  of  the  same  family  as 
the  author  of  the  “ Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  and  when 
in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  more  than  thirty  years 
since,  he  proved  that  he  possessed  much  of  the 
poetical  talent  of  his  celebrated  namesake,  by 
publishing  a poem  of  considerable  merit  after 
the  style  of  the  “ Deserted  Village,” 

At  Southend,  Essex,  aged  86,  Catherine,  widow 
of  George  Wright,  esq.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Dr. 
Lukin,  Dean  of  Wells. 

June  24.  At  Abinger-hall,  aged  66,  the  Right 
Hon.  Robert  Campbell  Scarlett,  Baron  Abinger. 
See  Obituary. 

At  Dover,  aged  18,  Henry,  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Bold  Hoghton,  bart. 

At  the  house  of  her  nephew,  (the  Rev.  H. 
Bristow  Wilson,  the  Vicarage,  Great  Staiighton, 
Hunts,)  aged  91,  Sarah,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Moore,  Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s, 
Rector  of  St.  Michael’s  Bassishaw,  London,  and 
of  Langdon-hills,  Essex. 

June  25.  At  Constantinople,  H.I.M.  the  Sul- 
tan. See  Obituary. 

At  Kempsford,  Gloucestershire,  aged  53,  the 
Lady  Georgiana  Sarah  Bourke.  Her  ladyship 
was  the  eldest  dau.  of  the  Right  Hon.  John 
William,  4th  Earl  of  Bessborough  in  the  Irish 
peerage,  (some  time  Lord  Lieut,  of  Ireland,)  by 
the  Lady  Mary  Fane,  third  dau.  of  John,  tenth 
Earl  of  Westmoreland.  She  was  born  August 
14,  1807,  and  married,  in  June,  1839,  the  Rev. 
Sackville  Gardiner  Bourke,  Rector  of  Hatherop, 
Gloucestershire,  (son  of  the  late  Hon.  and  Very 
Rev.  Joseph  Bourke,  some  time  Dean  of  Ossory,) 
by  whom  she  has  left  a youthful  family.  Her 
ladyship  was  left  a widow  in  1860.  — London 
Review. 

June  26.  At  Debdale,  Finedon,  Northampton- 
shiie,  aged  71,  Miss  Frances  Juliana  Mackworth. 
She  was  born  in  1790,  and  was  the  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Sir  Digby  Mackworth,  hart.,  of  Caven- 
dish-hall, Suffolk,  by  his  first  wife,  Jane,  only 
dau.  and  heir  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Deere,  and 
granddau.  of  Anthony  Maddocks,  esq.,  of  Cefn- 
ydon,  Glamorganshire,  and  consequently  sister 
of  Sir  D.  Mackworth,  third  baronet,  and  of  Mr. 
William  H.  I.  Mackworth,  father  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Mackworth-Dolben,  of  Finedon-hall.  Her  sister 
Mary  married  a son  of  the  late  Archbishop 
(Cleaver)  of  Dublin. — London  Review. 
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At  Dover,  aged  65,  Emilia,  the  wife  of  Major- 
Gen.  William  Nepean,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Col, 
John  Yorke. 

At  Milton-Brodie,  Eliza,  relict  of  Henry  Joseph 
Brodie  Dunn,  esq.,  of  Milton-Brodie. 

At  Dundas  Castle,  Mary,  fourth  dau.  of  James 
Dundas,  esq.,  of  Dundas, 

At  Birch  Rectory,  near  Colchester,  aged  22, 
Edith  Brackenhury,  eldest  child  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Harrison,  Rector  of  Birch. 

At  Sowerhy  Parsonage,  near  Halifax,  aged  42, 
Marian  Jane,  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  L.  W.  Bean, 
Incumbent  of  Sowerhy. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  Gertrude,  second  dau,  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Holden-Rose,  late  17th  Lancers,  and 
of  the  Ferns,  Wivelsfield,  Sussex, 

At  the  Wengern-Alp  Hotel,  near  Interlachen, 
aged  48,  Charlotte,  wife  of  R.  H.  Mytton,  esq. 
She  was  the  third  dau.  of  Col.  Paul  Macgregor, 
Military  Auditor-General  of  Bengal,  and  married, 
in  1830,  Richard  Herbert  Mytton,  esq.,  of  Garth, 
near  Welshpool,  Montgomeryshire,  late  High 
Sheriff  and  Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  of 
that  county,  Who  was  formerly  in  ti  e Bengal 
Civil  Service,  and  who  represents  a branch  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Mytton  of  Halston. 

June  27.  At  Bruges,  Caroline,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  James  Bathurst,  K.C.B., 
and  of  Lady  Caroline  Bathurst. 

Suddenly,  Mabel  Beatrix,  youngest  dau.  of 
Lieut.-Col.  and  Lady  Emily  Cavendish. 

At  her  house,  in  Park-cres.,  aged  84,  Mary, 
widow  of  the  Right  Rev.  William  Carey,  Lord 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

In  Gordou-sq.,  aged  91,  George  Musgrave,  esq., 
of  Shillington -manor,  Bedfordshire,  and  Borden- 
hall,  Kent. 

Aged  88,  Mary,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Y ig- 
lesworth,  of  Townhead,  Rector  of  Siaidburn-in- 
Craven,  three  days  after  the  death  of  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Alcock,  of  Newfield-hall. 

At  Kensington,  aged  97,  Mary,  relict  of  Thos. 
Wiseman,  esq. 

June  -8.  At  Feniton,  Devon,  aged  71,  the 
Rt.  Hon  Sir  John  Patteson.  See  Obituary. 

At  Fingest-house,  Henley-on-Thames,  aged  61, 
John  Jones  Dyer,  esq.,  late  of  the  Admiralty, 
WhitehaU. 

At  Brentwood,  Essex,  aged  91,  Lawrance  Thos. 
Johnson  Richardson,  esq.,  M.D. 

At  the  residence  of  his  dau..  Little  Stanhope- 
st.,  Piccadilly,  aged  80,  Mr.  John  BonI  am,  44 
years  keeper  of  the  Dulwich  Picture  Gallery. 

At  Bagginton  Rectory,  Warwickshire,  aged  33, 
Matilda  Katharine,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Gooch,  Rector.  She  was  a dau.  of  the  late  Right 
Hon.  Wm.  Yates  Peel,  of  Amington-hall,  (next 
brother  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
bart.,)  by  the  Lady  Jane  Elizabeth  Moore,  second 
dau.  of  Stephen,  second  Earl  of  Mount  Cashell. 
Her  death  was  occasioned  by  her  clothes  acci- 
dentally taking  fire. 

June 'IQ.  At  Florence,  after  a long  illness, 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Robert  Browning,  esq.  She 
was  formerly  well  known  under  her  maiden 
name  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Barrett.  She  was  born 
in  London,  of  a family  in  affluent  circumstances, 


and  was  educated  with  great  care.  She  began  to 
write  both  verse  and  prose  at  an  early  age,  and 
became,  while  still  in  her  teens,  a contributor  to 
several  of  the  best  periodicals  of  the  day.  Her 
first  acknowledged  work  was  a translation  of  the 
“Prometheus  Vinctus”  of  ALschylus,  which 
appeared  originally  in  1833,  but  was  after- 
wards superseded  by  a new  version  from  her 
more  mature  pen.  In  1838  appeared  “The 
Seraphim”  and  other  poems— the  latter  mainly 
reprinted  from  the  periodicals  in  which  they  had 
first  appeared.  About  this  time  she  fell  into  ill 
health,  and  having  broken  a blood-vessel  in  the 
region  of  the  lungs,  was  ordered  to  winter  at 
Torquay  ; but  though  she  slowly  recovered  from 
the  original  disease,  her  health  while  there  re- 
ceived so  painful  a shock  from  her  brother’s  death 
by  the  upsetting  of  a boat,  that  for  some  years 
she  was  a confirmed  invalid.  In  the  seclusion  of 
a sick  room,  however,  she  studied  the  classics 
most  carefully,  and  in  1844  produced  the  first 
collected  edition  of  her  “ Poems,”  on  which  her 
fame  chiefly  rests,  and  of  which  new  editions  ap- 
peared in  1850  and  1853.  They  were  published 
each  in  two  volumes.  In  the  interval  between 
the  appearance  of  the  first  and  second  editions 
of  this  work  Miss  Barrett  married  Mr,  Robert 
Brow'ning,  whose  name  is  well  known  to  the 
literary  world  as  one  of  our  few  living  poets. 
Since  their  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning 
have  lived  mainly  in  Italy,  though  they  have 
paid  short  visits  occasionally  to  their  friends  in 
England.  In  1851  Mrs.  Browning  published 
“ Casa  Guidi  Windows,”  a poem  full  of  earnest 
political  allusions  to  the  present  state  of  Italy,  in 
which  the  authoress  is  supposed  to  see  the  signs 
and  appearances  of  the  Italian  revolutionary 
movements  of  184S-9,  from  the  windows  of  the 
Casa  Guidi  in  Florence,  where  she  was  then 
residing.  Her  subsequent  publication,  “ Aurora 
Leigh,”  has  appeared  too  recently  to  need  more 
than  a casual  mention  of  its  name.  It  is,  however, 
from  such  poems  as  “ The  Poet’s  Vow,”  “ Cow- 
per’s  Grave,”  “ Catharina  to  Camoens,”  and 
“Bertha  in  the  Lane,”  that  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Browning  will  be  the  most  widely  and  popularly 
known  both  to  this  and  to  the  next  generation. 
London  Review, 

June  30.  In  Portland-place,  aged  72,  Lloyd 
Hesketh-Bamford-Hesketh,  esq.,  of  Gwrych 
Castle,  Denbighshire. 

At  the  residence  of  her  brother-in-law,  (Capt. 
Coffin,  Caversham-hill,  Reading,)  aged  63,  Eden 
Ann  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Maj.-Gen.  Lockyer. 

Lately.  At  Nancy,  Prince  Francis  Augustus 
of  Hesse-Phil  psthal,  where  he  had  long  resided 
under  the  name  of  Baron  de  Faskner.  The  de- 
ceased Prince,  who  was  the  youngest  son  of  the 
Landgrave  Ernest  Constantin,  of  Sehwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt,  married  a young  person  of  humble 
birth  in  1841,  and  had  resided  in  France  ever 
since. 

.July  1.  At  Roskrow,  near  Penryn,  Cornwall, 
aged  76,  David  Barclay,  esq.,  of  Eastwick-park, 
Surrey. 

At  Maisonnette,  Devon,  aged  52,  Arthur  Y'm. 
Olive  Holdswonb,  esq. 
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July  2.  Aged  61,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Major 
Leach,  of  Corston,  Pembrokeshire. 

At  Leigh -house,  Brighton,  aged  67,  Jane,  relict 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hodgson,  formerly  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Leigh,  Surrey. 

At  Chippenham,  Wilts,  from  the  upsetting  of 
a boat,  aged  16,  Alicia  Eirene,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Lowder,  Incumbent  of  Derry- 
hill,  near  Caine,  and  afterwards  British  Chaplain 
at  Shanghai,  China. 

Mrs.  Rider,  widow  of  Capt.  Barnham  Rider, 
R N. 

July  3.  In  Park -pi.,  Gloucester-gate,  Regent’s- 
park,  aged  72,  Capt.  Wm.  Miller,  R.N.  He  was 
born  in  1789,  and  entered  the  Royal  Navy  in 
November,  1811.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant  in  1825,  into  the  “ Primrose,”  18, 
Capt.  Octavius  Vernon-Harcourt,  on  the  West 
ladia  station,  whence  he  returned  in  July,  1827. 
For  some  years  subsequent  to  February,  1843, 
he  served  as  Admiralty  agent  on  board  of  a con- 
tract mail  steam-vessel.  He  attained  the  rank 
of  Commander  in  July,  London  Review. 

At  Rugby,  aged  68,  Ann,  wife  of  the  Rev.  C. 
A.  Anstey. 

At  Orangefield,  co.  Down,  aged  25,  Charles 
William  Blakiston  Houston,  esq.  He  was  born 
May  11,  1836,  and  was  the  third  and  young- 
est son  of  the  late  Richard  Bayly  Blakiston 
Houston,  esq.,  by  Mary  Isabella,  dau.  of  John 
Holmes  Houston,  esq.,  of  Orangefield  and  Rod- 
dens,  CO.  Down,  whose  name  he  assumed.  His 
father  was  the  fifth  son  of  Sir  Matthew  Blakis- 
ton, hart. ; and  maternally  he  was  descended 
from  a branch  of  the  Houstouns,  of  Houstoun, 
CO.  Renfrew,  which  went  over  to  Ireland  and 
settled  in  the  county  of  Antrim  about  1690.-- 
London  Review. 

July  4.  At  Cheriton  - cottage,  Folkestone, 
Louisa,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Harvey, 
Rector  of  Upper  Swell,  Gloucester. 

At  Little  Limber-grange,  Lincolnshire,  aged 
4.5,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Robert  Raven,  esq.,  and 
eldest  dau.  of  John  Fenton,  esq.,  of  Crimble-hall, 
Lancashire,  and  formerly  M.P.  for  Rochdale. 

At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  aged  76,  Mary  Ann, 
relict  of  Joseph  Jackson,  esq.,  of  the  Ordnance 
Department,  Tower,  and  late  of  Spring-cottage, 
Tottenham. 

Suddenly,  at  his  residence.  West  Clayton-st., 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  aged  64,  Mr.  Richard 
Grainger,  a man  to  whom  that  town  owes 
almost  its  reconstruction.  The  deceased,  who 
was  born  at  Newcastle  in  1796,  was  of  very 
humble  origin,  and  being  early  left  an  orphan, 
he  received  only  the  merest  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion, at  the  St.  Andrew’s  charity  school  in  that 
town.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a carpenter,  but 
he  soon  quitted  the  bench,  and  having  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain  a wife  with  some  property,  he, 
Avhile  still  a young  man,  was  able  to  commence 
business  on  his  own  account,  when  his  industry 
and  talent  secured  him  an  ample  fortune. 

Mr.  Grainger’s  first  enterprise  was  the  erection 
of  Eldon-squarc,  composed  of  handsome  stone 
houses  of  a solid,  plain,  and  uniform  style.  He 
began  this  in  1826.  He  next  projected  Leazes 


Terrace  and  Crescent,  containing  seventy  first- 
class  and  sixty  second-class  houses,  with  polished 
stone  fronts,  and  highly  ornamental.  This  en- 
riched him.  He  then  projected  the  Arcade, 
where  are  the  Post-office  and  many  other  offices. 
Grainger  had  now  enriched  his  native  town  with 
property  of  the  value  of  nearly  £200,000.  This 
was  before  beginning  his  “ New  Town,”  and  con- 
sisted of  early  erections,  of  Eldon-square,  Leazes- 
terrace  and  neighbourhood,  and  the  Royal 
Arcade.  At  length  Mr.  Grainger  purchased  12 
acres  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  a spot  known 
as  Anderson’s  Place,  for  the  sum  of  £50,000— a 
bold  stroke  for  an  old  charity-boy ! Great  was 
tue  public  curiosity  to  know  his  object,  but  he 
kept  it  a profound  secret  for  some  time.  He 
matured  his  plans  in  his  own  office,  and  not 
a particular  was  known  until  his  arrangements 
were  completed.  Without  Act  of  Parliament  he 
had  bought  other  old  property  to  the  amount  of 
£45,000,  being  enough  to  enable  him  to  open 
communicaiions  between  some  of  the  busy  parts 
of  the  town,  distant  from  each  other,  and  which 
before  could  only  be  reached  by  v^dely  circuitous 
ways.  He  now  formed  a central  street,  and  his 
plans  being  too  large  and  bold  for  his  powers, 
he  associated  with  him  the  Town  Clerk,  and 
submitted  his  designs  and  proposals  to  public 
inspection.  The  popular  voice  was  so  strong  and 
loud  in  favour  of  their  execution,  that  the  Town 
Corporation  gave  up  the  old  market,  which  stood 
in  the  way,  and  taking  £15,000  for  the  old,  gave 
£36,000  for  the  new  one,  which  was  opened  in 
1835.  Tue  occasion  was  celebrated  by  a grand 
public  dinner  in  the  market,  at  which  about 
2,000  gentlemen  were  present,  besides  300  ladies. 
It  was  then  declared  that  Mr.  Grainger  alone 
designed  all  the  essential  points  in  the  erections 
for  which  he  was  responsible.  This  market  is  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom,  exceeding  even  Hunger- 
ford  and  Liverpool  markets  in  size  and  con- 
venience. 

A theatre  stood  in  Grainger’s  way.  In  order 
to  get  rid  of  its  injury  to  his  plans,  he  gave  the 
proprietors  a new  theatre  for  their  old  one,  and 
the  sum  of  £500  to  boot. 

The  ground  of  the  new  towu  was  now  cleared ; 
but  great  fatigue  and  anxieties  were  occasioned 
by  the  difficulty  of  the  excavations  and  levels. 
The  outlay  of  money  and  labour  in  preparing 
the  ground  alone  was  immense.  Old  property 
was  to  be  purchased,  hills  had  to  be  levelled, 
and  valleys  filled  up,  to  unite  the  new  streets 
with  the  old  ones.  After  filling  up  the  valleys 
and  levelling  the  ridges,  soil  was  carted  away, 
at  2s.  per  load,  to  the  amount  of  £1,040,  which 
was  paid  to  one  individual  alone.  By  others, 
there  were  carted  250,000  loads  of  18  cubic  feet 
per  load.  This  amounted  to  four  millions  and 
a half  of  cubic  feet,  or  enough  to  cover  103  acres 
of  ground  one  foot  thick.  The  raising  and  the 
carting,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  deposit,  amounted 
to  £21,500. 

Every  stranger  in  Newcastle  is  struck  with 
the  first  sight  of  Grey-street.  The  erections 
which  compose  it,  and  the  eight  other  new 
streets,  are  of  a perfectly  uniform  colour  j and 
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the  decorations  are  of  solid  stone.  Grey-street 
has  the  advantage  even  over  Regent-street, 
London,  not  only  in  the  richness  of  its  architec- 
ture, but  also  in  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  ma- 
terials employed,  and  in  the  superiority  of  its 
fine  stone  over  the  brick,  faced  with  stucco,  in 
Regent-street,  Grey-street  is  400  yards  long, 
from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  wide,  and  curvilinear 
in  form.  The  houses  are  four  lofty  storeys  high, 
with  a basement  story  for  cellars.  The  sec- 
tions formed  by  the  cross  streets  comprise  sepa- 
rate designs.  Of  one  part — the  west  side — con- 
sisting of  three  ranges  of  buildings,  the  archi- 
tecture is  Corinthian,  and  derived  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  The  second 
range  is  after  the  Temple  of  Eleusis,  and  the 
columns  are  twenty-two  feet  high.  The  third 
compartment  comprehends  the  great  Central 
Exchange,  which  affords  a fine  place  of  general 
meeting;  and  includes  a news-room,  coffee- 
room,  and  hall  of  conference.  This  massive 
building  is  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  town, 
from  its  central  situation  and  the  magnificence 
of  its  design.  It  is  lighted  from  the  top.  The 
interior  measurements  are  150  ft.  by  95  ft.,  in 
a semicircle  of  75  feet  radius. 

Thus  much  for  Grey -street.  But  Richard 
Grainger  also  built  Grainger-street,  300  yards 
long,  and  66  feet  wide ; Market-street,  190  yards 
long,  and  66  feet  wide  ; Clayton-street,516  yards 
long ; and  Clayton-street  West,  220  yards  long, 
by  62  feet  wide.  Other  streets  of  less  length  are 
Grainger’s  work.  All  his  streets  shew  fronts  of 
polished  stone,  in  varied  designs.  Thus,  there 
were  nine  new  streets  added  to  the  town  in  the 
course  of  five  years;  and  nearly  one  million 
sterling’s  worth  of  property  was  added  to  the 
value  of  the  town  in  five  years  by  one  man. 

His  death,  which  was  very  sudden,  from  disease 
of  the  heart,  caused  much  regret  in  the  town, 
and  his  remains  were  honoured  with  a public 
funeral,  on  July  10.  Newcastle  Courant. 

July  5.  In  London,  George  Fergusson  Ful- 
lerton, esq.,  Madras  Civil  Servme,  second  son  of 
I the  late  Lord  Fullerton,  Edinburgh. 

I At  Newton  St.  Looe,  Bath,  aged  18,  Catherine 
1 Grace,  third  dau.  of  George  Milward,  esq.,  of 
I Lechlade  Manor,  Gloucestershire. 

At  Brighton,  aged  73,  Benjamin  Lewis,  esq.. 
Commander  R.N. 

July  6.  At  Denton-park,  Otley,  aged  46,  Sir 
Charles  Ibbetson,  bart.  The  late  baronet  was 
I born  on  the  24th  of  July,  1814,  and  succeeded  to 
I the  baronetcy  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
fourth  baronet,  in  April,  1839.  He  had  been 
formerly  in  the  army,  and  had  held  commis- 
sions in  the  Yorkshire  Hussars  and  the  West 
York  Militia.  In  1847  he  married  the  widow  of 
Mr.  R.  Perkins,  of  Ashworth,  Durham.  In  de- 
fault of  issue  the  baronetcy  devolves  on  his 
uncle,  Mr.  J.  T.  Ibbetson  Selwyn,  of  Down-hall, 
Essex. 

At  Hampstead,  aged  72,  Sir  Francis  Palgrave, 
K.H,,  Deputy -Keeper  of  the  Public  Records. 
See  Obituary. 

In  London,  Henry  Somers,  esq.,  M.D.,  surgeon 
of  H.M.’s  55th  Regt. 


At  Cuddesdon  Palace,  aged  82,  Mary,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Sargent,  and  mother-in-law  of 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

At  Glamford  Briggs,  suddenly,  aged  53,  Henry 
Marston,  esq.,  surgeon. 

July  7.  At  Upton-house,  Alresford,  aged  82, 
the  Hon.  Thos.  Cranley  Onslow,  late  Col.  of  the 
2nd  Surrey  Militia,  and  Lieut.-Col.  in  the  Scots 
Fusilier  Guards. 

At  Paignton,  Devon,  aged  88,  Catherine,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  Horace  Suckling,  Rector  of  Barsham, 
Suffolk. 

Jtily  8.  At  Arundel  Castle,  aged  9,  Charles 
Bernard,  son  of  Lord  and  Lady  Edward  Fitzalan 
Howard. 

At  Cullumpton,  Devon,  aged  81,  Robt.  Sears, 
esq. 

At  Rowridge,  Halberton,  of  apoplexy,  aged  47, 
Charles  John  Parker,  esq.,  R.N.,  late  Master  of 
the  “Victory,”  Portsmouth. 

July  9.  Caroline  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Col.  Arthur 
Charles  Lowe,  of  Court-of-IIill,  Salop. 

At  Peckham,  aged  68,  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
Richard  Burgess  Scale,  esq.,  late  of  Halstead, 
Essex. 

In  Darnley-road,  Hackney,  aged  56,  John 
Spencer  Colepeper,  esq.,  late  Police  Magistrate 
in  Ceylon. 

At  his  residence  in  Piccadilly,  aged  67,  Edw. 
Donovan  Verner,  esq.,  M.D.,  late  of  the  Royal 
Artillery. 

July  10.  At  Brighton,  aged  36,  Major  M.  F. 
Kemble,  of  the  Bengal  Army,  only  son  of  the 
late  Capt.  Matthew  Kemble,  of  the  1st  Madras 
Light  Cavalry. 

In  Dublin,  Major  Sankey,  of  Fort  Frederick, 
co.  Cavan,  formerly  of  the  9th  RegL,  and  elder 
son  of  the  late  John  Sankey,  esq.,  of  Merrion-sq. 

At  Clarence-house,  Herne  Bay,  aged  75,  Wm. 
Newton,  esq.,  A.I.C.E.,  of  Chancery-lane. 

July  11.  In  London,  after  severe  illness, 
Johnson  Thorp,  esq.,  second  son  of  the  late  R. 
Disney  Thorp,  M.D.,  and  brother  of  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Bristol. 

At  the  residence  of  her  nephew,  (Richard  Caul- 
field, esq..  North  Abbey-sq.,  Cork,)  aged  75,  Jane, 
dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Gosnall,  esq.,  M.D.,  lineal 
de.'^cendant  of  Sir  Henry  Gosnall,  knt.,  M.P.  for 
Clonakilty  1613,  and  one  of  the  Council  for 
the  province  of  Munster. 

July  12.  At  Putney,  aged  33,  Stair  Douglas, 
esq.,  third  son  of  Gen.  Sir  James  Douglas,  G.C.B. 

At  his  residence,  Nui ley-villa,  Torquay,  aged 
56,  Oswald  Wm.  Ketterer,  esq.,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature,  Bombaj". 

At  Leamington  aged  83,  Mary  Ann,  widow 
of  Major  Thos.  Champ,  43rd  Light  Infantry. 

At  Torquay,  aged  25,  Capt.  Edward  John  Lees, 
86th  Royal  Regt.,  eldest  son  of  George  Lees,  esq., 
of  Werneth,  Lancaster,  and  Lansdowne-house, 
Cheltenham. 

From  an  accidental  fall  off  the  cliff  near  Fresh- 
water, Isle  of  Wight,  aged  17,  William  Johnson, 
third  son  of  Joseph  Johnson  Miles,  esq.,  of  Mill- 
field-lane,  Higligate. 

In  Edinburgh,  John  Schank  More,  esq..  Advo- 
cate, LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Law  of  Scotland 
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Obituary. 


in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  His  edition  of 
“ Lord  Stair’s  Institutes,”  and  the  elaborate  and 
very  valuable  no'es  with  which  he  enriched  it, 
will  secure  him  a permanent  place  in  the  history 
of  the  law  of  Scotland. 

July  13.  At  Whitehall,  Essex,  after  a short 
illness,  aged  36,  Sir  Godfrey  John  Thomas,  hart. 
The  deceased,  who  was  the  eighth  baronet,  was 
born  at  Bodiam  in  1824,  and  succeeded  his  brother 
in  1852.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  a youth  eight 
years  old.  The  first  baronet  received  the  title  in 
1694,  with  remainder  to  the  issue  male  of  his 
father,  in  consequence  of  which  his  brother  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  late  and 
present  baronet. 

At  his  house  in  St.  John’s -wood,  aged  72, 
Fletcher  Wilson,  esq.,  Danish  Consul-General 
and  Knight  of  the  Royal  Danish  Order  of  the 
Dannebrog. 

At  his  residence,  Burley-hill,  near  Leeds,  aged 
83,  James  Hoidforth,  esq.,  J.P. 

In  Spring-gardens,  London,  aged  34,  George, 
eldest  son  of  Lieut.-Gen.  R.  H.  Wynyard,  C.B., 
Commanding  Division,  and  Lieut. -Governor  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  late  Major  58th  Regt. 

At  Scott’s-lodge,  Knockholt,  aged  82,  Eliza- 
beth, eldest  dan.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Villette, 
late  Ordinary  of  Newgate. 

July  14.  At  Clifton,  aged  77,  Col.  Gwynne, 
of  Monachty,  Cardiganshire,  Magistrate  and 
Deputy-Lieutenant  of  that  county. 

At  the  house  of  her  brother,  at  Hampstead, 
aged  47,  Elizabeth,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  Sadler,  of  Horsham. 

At  Humshaugh -house,  Northumberland,  aged 
70,  Edward  G;eenhow,  esq.,  M.D. 

At  Hounslow,  aged  39,  Hartley  Ridout  Knight, 
esq.,  late  of  the  War-office,  Pall-mall. 

July  15.  At  Portland-lodge,  Southsea,  aged 
35,  Major  Charles  J.  W.  Norman,  late  of  72nd 
Highlanders. 

At  the  Cottage,  Shepperton,  aged  78,  Maria, 
last  sur-riving  dau.  of  the  late  William  Russell, 
esq.,  R.A. 

At  Taplow,  aged  22,  Hardinge  Giflfard  Follett, 
Lieut.  7th  Royal  Fusiliers,  second  son  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Webb  Follett. 

At  Milton  Ai  bott,  Devonshire,  aged  90,  Robt. 
Alexander,  esq.,  formerly  of  the  Madras  Civil 
Seiuuce,  and  a Member  of  Council  at  that  Pre- 
sidency. 

In  Upper  Phillimore-gardens,  Kensington, 
aged  29,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Wells,  one  of  the  most 
talented  of  our  female  artists. 

At  Bath,  Mrs.  Miles,  relict  of  Richard  Miles, 
esq.,  of  Purton-house,  Wilts. 


[Aug. 

At  Hadley,  Middlesex,  aged  81,  Miss  Katha- 
rine Couran,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Dr.  Couran, 
of  Berkeley-square. 

July  16.  At  Broome,  Betchworth,  Surrey, 
aged  64,  Anne,  wife  of  Sir  Benjamin  Collins 
Brodie,  bart.  She  was  the  dau.  of  the  late  Mr. 
Serjeant  Sellon,  and  was  long  well  known  for 
her  active  benevolence.  Her  loss  will  be  deeply 
telt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Betchworth,  where 
her  charities  were  on  a very  extensive  scale. 

Aged  62,  William  Hooper,  Lieut.  R.N.,  of 
East  Harptree,  Bristol. 

July  17.  At  Appleton-hall,  Cheshire,  Vanda, 
wife  of  Thomas  Henry  Lyon,  e-q.,  and  dau.  of 
Colonel  V/ils  n Patten,  M.P. 

At  Uplands,  Guildford,  aged  31,  Georgina 
Mary  Tharp,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Archdall  But- 
temer,  and  only  surviving  child  of  the  Rev.  C. 
Dallas,  formerly  of  Stratton,  Hants,  and  now  of 
Farncombe,  Surrey. 

At  the  Rectory,  John- street.  Bedford-row, 
aged  23,  Frederic  Worthington,  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Worthing- 
ton, D.D.,  Rector  of  Trinity,  Gray’s-inn-road. 

July  18.  Capt.  Joseph  Greenwood  of  H.M.’s 
31st  Regt. 

At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  aged  58,  Caroline 
Jemima,  widow  of  John  Ross  Hutchinson,  esq., 
H.E.I.C.S.,  formerly  Senior  Judge  of  the  Sudder 
Court,  Calcutta. 

July  19.  At  Middleton  Stoney,  Oxfordshire, 
(in  his  brother’s  house,)  aged  33,  James  William 
Dewar,  Major  97th  Regt.,  second  son  of  the  late 
Sir  James  Dewar,  Chief  Justice,  Bombay. 

At  Street-thorpe,  near  Doncaster,  the  Hon. 
Mary  Margaret,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Orfeur  Wm. 
Kilvington,  of  Hatfield,  Yorkshire. 

At  his  residence,  in  Knightsbridge,  aged  73, 
Col.  Thomas  Gloster,  late  61st  Regt. 

July  20.  At  Shrewsbury,  aged  76,  Frances, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  John  Cholmondeley 
Edw  ardes,  bart. 

At  Durham,  Annie  Martha,  wife  of  Col.  John 
Chaytor,  Royal  Engineers. 

At  Down-hall,  Essex,  Mary  Leveson,  the 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Gen.  Leveson  Gower,  of 
Bill-hill,  Berks. 

July  21.  At  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law, 
(J.  Hinde  Palmer,  esq.,)  Gloucester-pL,  Port- 
man-sq.,  aged  77,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Tennyson 
d’Eyncourt,  of  Bayons  Manor,  Lincolnshire. 

At  Fawley-court,  Henley-on-Thames,  aged  41, 
Mary,  wife  of  Edward  Mackenzie,  esq. 

In  Wimpole-st.,  aged  86,  Miss  Louisa  Pinfold 
Tate,  of  Burleigh-hall,  Leicestershire. 
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TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  AND  BIRTHS  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 
{From  the  Feturns  issued  hy  the  Fegistrar-  General.) 


DEATHS  REGISTERED. 


SUPEBINTElSrDENT 

EEGISTEAKS’ 

DISTEICTS. 

Area 

in 

Popula- 

tion 

Deaths 

in  Districts,  &c.,  in  the  Week 
ending  Saturday, 

Statute 

Acres 

in 

1851. 

June 

22, 

1861. 

June 

29, 

1861. 

July 

6, 

1861. 

July 

13, 

1861. 

July 

20, 

1861. 

Mean  Temperature 

• 

62-9 

60-1 

59-7 

O 

61-5 

61-3 

London  

78029 

2803034 

1077 

1092 

1043 

1106 

1171 

1-6.  West  Districts  . 

10786 

463269 

183 

193 

152 

190 

192 

7-11.  North  Districts  . 

13533 

618181 

237 

252 

198 

242 

231 

12-19.  Central  Districts 

1938 

377794 

155 

150 

160 

149 

176 

20-25.  East  Districts 

6230 

570898 

232 

185 

250 

226 

252 

26-36,  South  Districts  . 

45542 

772892 

270 

312 

283 

299 

320 

Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths  Registered. 

Births  Registered. 

Under 
20  years 
of  Age. 

20  and 
under  40, 

40  and 
under  60. 

60  and 
under  80. 

80  and 
upwards- 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

June 

22  . 

546 

143 

168 

168 

43 

1077 

j 882 

867 

1749 

29  . 

571 

146 

167 

172 

36 

1092 

j 963 

941 

1904 

July 

6 . 

598 

131 

152 

139 

23 

1043 

1 870 

877 

1747 

13  . 

613 

146 

150 

155 

33 

1106 

1 945 

957 

1902 

20  . 

642 

164 

165 

159 

32 

1171 

' 905 

914 

1819 

PRICE  OF  CORN. 


Average  'j 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

of  Six  > 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Weeks.  J 

52  7 

32  5 

25  5 

35  5 

43  11 

40  1 

Week  ending  "1 
July  19.  J 

[.  50  0 

1 30  4 

1 24  6 

o 

CO 

CO 

1 42  4 1 

1 42  0 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  July  18. 

Hay,  \l.  16s.  to  5^.  8s.  — ■ Straw,  11.  10s.  to  21.  5s.  — Clover,  3Z.  10s.  to  Ql.  6s, 


Beef ... 
Mutton 
Veal  ... 
Pork... 
Lamb  .. 


NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 


To  sink  the  Ofial — per  stone  of  81bs. 


.4s.  4cZ.  to  5s.  2d. 

.4s.  ^d.  to  5s.  4<d. 

.4s.  Od.  to  5s.  Od. 

.4s.  2d.  to  4s.  lOcZ. 

.5s.  Od.  to  6s.  2d. 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  July  18. 


Beasts 

Sheep 

Calves 

Pigs... 


970 

13,040 

659 

170 


COAL-MARKET,  July  19. 

Best  Wallsend,  per  ton,  18s.  Qd.  to  19s.  3c?.  Other  sorts,  12s.  6c?.  to  17s.  3c?. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CARY,  181,  Strand. 


From  June  24  to  July  23,  inclusive. 


Thermometer. 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Thermometer. 

Barom. 

Day  of 
Month. 

8 o’clock. 
Morning 

n 

o 

o 

11  o’clock 
Night. 

Day  of 

Month. 

M be 

O O 
00  ^ 

o 

o 

11  o’clock 

1 Night. 

Weather, 

June 

O 

O 

O 

in. 

pts. 

July 

0 

o 

O 

in.  ■ 

pts. 

24 

60 

73 

61 

29. 

87 

cloudy,  fair 

9 

60 

70 

62 

29. 

85 

fair,  cloudy 

25 

60 

62 

58 

29. 

76 

do.  hy.  rn.  cly. 

10 

61 

72 

58 

29. 

89 

rain,  cldy.  lair 

26 

61 

68 

57 

29. 

61 

hy.  shrs.cl.fair 

11 

61 

70 

57 

29. 

86 

fair 

27 

64 

72 

60 

29. 

71 

fair,  cloudy. 

12 

61 

71 

62 

29. 

66 

cloudy 

28 

65 

72 

63 

29. 

79 

do. 

13 

62 

69 

60 

29. 

52 

heavy  showers 

29 

66 

70 

60 

29. 

72 

do. 

14 

62 

67 

57 

29. 

66 

hvy.  rain,  fair 

30 

60 

64 

56 

30. 

03 

do.  cloudy 

15 

62 

71 

59 

29. 

66 

fair,  hail,  shrs. 

J.l 

63 

71 

61 

30. 

11 

do.  do. 

16 

64 

72 

59 

29. 

86 

do.  slgt.  rain 

2 

60 

69 

57 

29. 

93 

rain,  cldy.  fair 

17 

62 

71 

57 

29. 

72 

cloudy 

3 

59 

69 

58 

29. 

93 

cloudy,  fair 

18 

62 

69 

59 

29. 

69 

do.  rain 

4 

63 

62 

56 

29. 

48 

cl.  const,  rain 

19 

63 

65 

62 

29. 

67 

fair,  slgt.  rain 

5 

61 

67 

56 

29. 

31 

do.  showers 

20 

64 

73 

61 

29. 

73 

rn.cldy.hy.rn. 

6 

63 

69 

59 

29. 

40 

do.  do.  [th.lg. 

21 

63 

70 

60 

29. 

74 

cloudy,  shrs. 

7 

64 

70 

60 

29. 

55 

rn.fair,  rn.hail 

22 

63 

70 

62 

29. 

76 

do.  do. 

8 

61 

72 

59 

29. 

67 

fair,  hy.  shrs. 

23 

63 

72 

58 

29. 

60 

fr.cl.slgt.shrs. 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 


June 

and 

July. 

3 per 
Cent. 
Consols. 

3 per 
Cent. 
Reduced. 

New 

3 per 
Cents. 

24 

f 

881  9i 

881  9k 

25 

89i  t 

88f  1 

881  f 

26 

89i  i 

88i  1 

88k  f 

27 

89f  i 

881  1 

881  f 

28 

89i  i 

882  f 

88i  f 

29 

89i  1 

881-  f 

88k  f 

J.l 

89k  i 

88^  I 

88i  1 

2 

89i  k 

88^  f 

88i  f 

3 

89^  2 

88^  f 

88^  f 

4 

89t  t 

881  1 

88f  1 

5 

89i  1 

88|  1 

88f  9| 

6 

89f  I 

89  i 

89  i 

8 

891  1 

88|  9 

88f  9i 

9 

891  f 

88i  9 

88f  9 

10 

89f  90 

891  t 

89k  1 

11 

89f  90i 

89f  f 

891  1 

12 

90  k 

89k  I 

89k  1 

13 

90  i 

891  f 

891  f 

15 

90  k 

89f 

89i  I 

16 

90  i 

89f  1 

891  f 

17 

89|  90 

89i  1 

891  f 

18 

89f  90 

89f  I 

89f  t 

19 

891  I 

89i  k 

89i  k 

20 

89^  1 

89i  k 

89i  k 

22 

89k  I 

891  1 

891  f 

23 

89|  90 

89-^  1 

891  t 

Bank 

Stock. 


230 

230  n 
229 


228  30 
2301 
2281  9 
230 


230 


228  30 
230 

230  31 

231 
229^ 
230  31 

229  31 


231 


231 


229  31 


Ex.  Bills. 

£1,000. 


8 dis.  2 par. 
dis.  2 pm. 
10  dis.  par. 

10  dis 
10  dis.  par. 
10  dis.  par. 
12.  3 dis. 
4.  2 dis. 


11.  6 dis. 

5 dis. 
11.  1 dis. 


6.  Idis. 
par. 

5 dis.  1 pm. 
7 pm. 

2 dis. 

7 dis.  par. 
4 dis.  2 pm, 
4.  2 dis. 

2 dis. 

3 dis.  par. 

3 dis. 

10.  3 dis. 
5 dis.  par. 


India 

Stock. 


Shut. 


218 


218 


218  20 
220  21 
218i 


218i  20 
219 
221 
219 


India 

Bonds. 

£1,000. 


India 

5 per  cents. 


20  dis. 


18. 14  dis 


18. 13  dis 


12  dis. 
14. 10  dis. 


10  dis. 


12.  9 dis. 
12.  7 dis. 


981  I 
981  I 

m t 

98^  f 
981  I 
981 
98f  f 
98i  I 
98i  I 
98f  8 
98f  I 
98f 
98i  f 
98i  I 
98|  f 
98|  9 
98|  9^ 
99i  I 
991  f 
99f  i 
99i  f 
991  I 
991  I 
99f  I 
99|  I 
99i  f 
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By  SYLVANUS  UEBAN,  Gent. 


MINOE  CORRESPONDENCE, 


Notice. — Stlyantjs  Ueban  requests  his  Friends  to  observe  that  Reports,  Corre- 
spondence, Rooks  for  Review,  announcements  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  S^c., 
received  after  the  2i0th  instant,  cannot  he  attended  to  until  the  following  Month, 


SALE  OF  ARCHBISHOP  TENISON’S 
LIBRARY. 

Me.  Ueban, — Can  you  tell  the  public 
why  the  Library  of  Archbishop  Tenison 
was  dispersed  by  public  auction  a few 
weeks  since?  The  papers  say  that  this 
miserable  termination  of  a noble  bequest 
was  perpetrated  “ by  Act  of  Parliament.” 
Perhaps  you  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
very  strong  reasons  which  must  have  in- 
duced the  Legislature  to  deprive  the 
public  of  the  use  of  that  fine"  collection  of 
books  and  MSS.,  and  to  give  such  a great 
discouragement  to  all  owners  of  similar 
treasures  who  may  intend  to  bestow  them 
on  the  nation. — am,  &c., 

James  Geayes. 

Kilkenny,  August,  1861. 

[We  believe  that  the  reason  assigned 
for  what  certainly  is  a very  grave  tam- 
pering with  a public  trust  was,  that  the 
library  was  little  used,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  sum  to  be  produced  by 
its  sale  would  be  better  employed  in  en- 
dowing what  is  now  termed  a “middle- 
class  school.”  This  may  or  may  not  turn 
out  to  be  the  case ; but  the  effect  which 
our  correspondent  alludes  to  is  not  a mat- 
ter of  uncertainty.  We  shall  be  glad,  in 
case  we  have  inadvertently  misrepresented 
the  proceedings  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Tenison  Library,  to  be  set  right ; but  our 
impression  is,  that  few  people  will  in  fu- 
ture be  found  to  make  such  a handsome 


donation  to  the  public,  in  the  absence  of 
any  reasonable  assurance  that  their  views  , 
and  wishes  will  receive  a minute’s  con- 
sideration, if  opposed  to  the  educational 
or  other  fallacy  of  the  day.] 

“TOYS.” 

Me.  Ueban, — I see  the  name  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie  Walcott  among  your  corre- 
spondents in  your  last  number  but  one, 
in  connection  with  some  archaeological 
derivations.  As  he  is  a Wykehamist,  and 
has  written  the  most  complete  book  on 
the  history  of  Winchester  College,  may  I i 
ask  him  if  he  can  help  a fellow  Wykeham-  | 
ist  to  the  origin  or  derivation  of  the  word 
“ toys.”  It  is  used  both  in  College  and  | 
Commoners,  signifying,  as  many  of  your 
readers  are  probably  aware,  the  desk  and 
cupboards,  or  bureaux,  of  the  boys.  | 

In  medieval  times  such  pieces  of  furni- 
ture would  have  been  called  the  scriptoria. 

I do  not  say  that  the  word  has  lost  its  | 
first  syllable  in  process  of  time,  and  that  I 
the  r has  become  mute  ; but  if  this  is  not  r 
very  probable,  can  Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  f 
or  any  of  your  readers,  supply  a more  pro-  f 
bable  derivation  ? — I am,  &c.,  'j 

Jaspee.  ' 


The  great  pressure  on  our  space  again 
obliges  us  to  defer  several  Reports,  Re- 
views, and  Obituaries,  which  are  in  type. 
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MOSAICS  ». 

The  art  which  is  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Mosaic,  and 
which  consists  in  forming  pictures  of  small  cubes  in  stone,  or  marble,  or 
tile,  or  earthenware,  or  glass,  of  different  colours  has  been  called  by  various 
names,  perhaps  the  most  common  of  which  is  Tessellated  Pavements;  and 
this  name  is  now,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  confined  to  that  coarser  kind 
which  was  used  for  pavement  only ; and  this  distinction  is  convenient  in 
practice,  but  it  is  not  borne  out  by  ancient  writers,  and  it  is  in  fact  now 
almost  impossible  to  explain  or  apply  the  different  names  which  were  pro- 
bably applied  to  different  varieties  of  the  art ; as,  ‘ Opus  musivum,’  ‘ musai- 
cum,’  ‘mosaicum,’  ‘ mosibum,’  ‘museum;’  ‘opus  tessellatum,’  ‘vermicu- 
latum,’  ‘ reticulatum,’  ‘ albarium  et  sectile.’ 

The  mosaic  art  is  one  of  the  earliest  known,  and  belongs  quite  to  the 
infancy  of  civilization.  The  Chinese  possess  it  with  their  other  stationary 
arts  from  time  immemorial ; it  was  found  among  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  America,  and  in  a more  or  less  rude  form  among  the  earliest  remains  of 
nearly  all  nations.  Some  authors  think  it  was  invented  by  the  Persians, 
and  ground  this  on  a passage  in  the  Bible  describing  the  palace  of  King 
Ahasuerus  “ Where  were  white,  blue,  and  green  hangings,  fastened  with 
cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple  to  silver  rings  and  pillars  of  marble : the 
beds  were  of  gold  and  silver,  upon  a pavement  of  red,  and  blue,  and  white, 
and  black  marble  After  them  the  Assyrians  are  supposed  to  have  taught 
this  art  to  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the 


* “Les  Carrelages  Emailles.  Par  M.  Emile  Ame.”  (4to.,  Paris,  1859.)  We  are 
indebted  to  this  work  for  several  woodcuts,  and  an  excellent  summary  of  the  subject 
of  mosaics  as  well  as  of  tile  pavements,  (see  Gent.  Mag.,  Feb.  1861,  p.  119).  We  have 
also  to  express  our  obligations  to  M.  De  Caumont  for  the  use  of  several  woodcuts  from 
the  bulletin  Monumental,  vol.  xxv.,  and  to  the  Abbe  Crosnier  for  much  valuable  infor- 
mation contained  in  his  essay  on  Ravenna  in  the  same  volume. 

Respecting  the  materials  of  which  mosaics  and  tessellated  pavements  were  made 
see  an  excellent  paper,  by  Professor  Buckman,  in  the  Arch  geological  Journal,  vol.  vii. 
p.  347.  Ciampini  also  has  a chapter  on  the  subject ; see  Vetera  Monumenta,  cap.  xi. 
p.  84.  (Folio,  Rom®,  1696.)  * Esther  i.  6. 
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Romans,  who  unquestionably  used  it  with  the  greatest  profusion,  and  car- 
ried it  with  them  into  all  their  provinces,  including  Gaul  and  Britain,  as  is  i; 
abundantly  proved  by  the  innumerable  examples  which  are  found  on  the  i' 
site  of  every  Roman  station  or  villa.  The  patterns  of  these  have  been  i 
published  in  so  many  works,  that  we  should  need  a catalogue  of  several 
pages  to  enumerate  them.  Still  we  are  not  aware  that  any  concise  outline  i 
of  the  subject  of  mosaics  is  accessible  to  the  ordinary  English  reader,  and  I 
this  want  we  shall  endeavour  to  supply,  more  especially  as  regards  wall  f 
pictures'^.  I; 

At  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  this  art,  with  all  others,  was  in  danger  || 
of  being  lost ; but  as  the  Christian  Chnrch  rose  in  power,  and  importance,  1 1 
and  wealth,  this  valuable  art  was  revived  with  others,  and  for  a consider- 
able period  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  decoration  of  churches.  The  Greek 
Church  patronized  it  equally  with  the  Roman  \ and  during  the  persecution 
of  the  iconoclasts  at  Byzantium,  the  artists  took  refuge  in  Italy,  where 
they  were  allowed  to  practise  their  art  freely ; but  they  had  formed  a dis- 


tinct school  of  their  own,  and  the  Greek  mosaics  in  Rome  of  the  el^enth 
and  twelfth  centuries  are  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Romans 
themselves,  by  the  peculiar  stiffness  of  the  drawing,  the  costume,  and 
a certain  solemn  effect,  and  frequently  by  Greek  letters,  or  the  names  of 
the  artists. 

But  the  Christians  both  of  the  East  and  the  West  had  practised  this  art 
even  before  the  time  of  Constantine.  A remarkable  example  of  this  early 
period  has  been  found  in  the  small  church  of  D’Jemilah,  in  Algeria,  by  the 

Some  fine  mosaic  pictures,  found  in  the  crypts  and  sepulchres  of  ancient  Rome, 
are  engraved  by  Bartholi.  (Folio,  Rome,  1738.)  Some  fine  Roman  mosaic  pavements 
found  in  England  are  engraved  in  the  Vetiista  3£onumenta,  published  by  the  Society 
of  Antiqu  iriea. 
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French  scientific  commission,  and  an  elaborate  work  upon  it  published  at 
the  expense  of  the  French  government.  We  are  here  able  to  give  the 
ground-plan  of  it  only. 

The  next  examples  of  which  the  dates  are  known  are  those  of  the  time  of 
Constantine.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most  remarkable  are  contained  in  the 
circular  church  of  St.  Constantia,  which  is  now  generally  believed  to  have 
been  built  by  Constantine  as  the  sepulchral  chapel  of  his  daughter,  or  the 
baptistery  to  the  church  of  St.  Agnes.  This  is  supposed  by  Ciampini  and 
other  old  authors  to  have  been  originally  a Temple  of  Bacchus,  purified  and 
consecrated  by  order  of  Constantine;  but  the  general  opinion  of  well- 
informed  persons  now  is  that  it  was  built  by  him,  although  the  materials  of 
an  antique  temple  were  made  use  of,  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  time. 
The  vaults  are  covered  with  a series  of  very  fine  mosaics,  in  remarkably 
good  preservation,  representing  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  every  stage, 
from  the  ploughing  of  the  ground  with  oxen  to  the  treading  out  the  grapes 
and  making  the  juice  into  wine.  This  is  believed  to  be  only  an  elaborate 
instance  of  the  practice  of  the  early  and  medieval  Church  of  representing 
by  pictures  a text  of  Scripture, — “ I am  the  vine  just  as  at  a later  period 

I am  the  door”  was  made  a reason  for  ornamenting  the  doorway  more 
richly  than  any  other  part  of  the  church.  The  chapel  of  St.  Constantia  has 
a dome  in  the  centre,  with  an  aisle  round  it  covered  by  a semicircular 
vault.  In  the  centre  of  the  dome  is  the  head  of  St.  Constantia,  encircled 
by  a branch  of  the  vine,  which  trails  over  the  whole  vault,  and  has  a num- 
ber of  birds,  and  small  figures  of  cupids,  (or  angels .?) ; in  the  lower  part 
of  the  central  vault  are  two  oxen  drawing  a cart-load  of  grapes,  and  in 
another  compartment  three  men  under  a shed  treading  out  the  grapes  : 
each  of  these  groups  is  twice  repeated.  Over  one  of  the  doorways  is 
Christ  giving  His  blessing  to  two  of  the  apostles  ®,  with  four  lambs  at  His 
feet,  and  the  inscription,  “ Dominus  pacem  dat,”  on  a scroll  which  He  gives 
to  one  of  the  apostles  ; two  streams  of  water  flow  from  the  feet  of  Christ, 
supposed  to  represent  the  rivers  of  Paradise  : Christ  alone  has  the  nimbus ; 
the  apostles  wear  their  hair  after  the  fashion  of  the  period,  their  heads  are 
not  shaved.  On  another  tympanum  Christ  is  seated  on  the  globe,  with  a 
book  in  His  left  hand,  and  giving  His  right  hand  to  an  apostle  under  a part 
of  His  cloak. 

Ciampini  has  preserved  by  his  engravings  a record  of  several  other  mosaics 
formerly  existing  in  Pome,  of  the  time  of  Constantine,  now  destroyed,  or 
preserved  in  museums  only ; the  most  important  of  them  is  the  one  for- 
merly in  the  apse,  or  tribune,  of  the  old  church  in  the  Yatican. 

Op  the  Foijeth  Century  we  have  also  a mosaic  of  a.d.  378,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Agatha  at  Ravenna,  in  the  tribune,  with  a pointed  arch  over  it.  This 
represents  Christ  seated  on  the  throne  of  glory,  raised  on  two  steps,  and 

® Supposed  to  be  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Philip — John  xiv.  27. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI.  e e 
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enriched  with  gems;  the  head  and  hair  are  of  the  form  and  the  face 
has  the  calm  dignified  expression,  which  became  conventional;  on  either 
side  is  an  angel  holding  a staff,  and  standing  on  a rock  with  flowers  spring- 
ing out  of  it. 

Of  the  Fifth  Century  we  have  St.  Sabina  (?),  St.  Maria  Major,  and 
the  oratory  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  at  Some,  and 
the  baptistery  of  St.  John 
Baptist  at  Ravenna. 

The  church  of  St.  Sabina 
was  founded  byPope  Ceeles- 
tinus  L,  A.D.  424,  restored 
(or  rebuilt  ?)  by  Pope  Leo, 

A.D.  795,  and  adorned  with 
pictures  by  Pope  Eugenius 
II.,  a.d.]^824.  The  mosaics 
in  this  church  are  very 
singular,  unlike  any  other  in 
Rome,  and  not  in  the  style 
of  the  fifth  century,  except- 
ing perhaps  the  remarkable 
ornaments  above  the  capitals 
in  the  spandrels  of  the  arches 
of  the  nave,  consisting  of  a 
cross  and  a circle  in  dark 
marble  let  into  a light 
ground  ; a somewhat  similar 
ornament  occurs  in  the  Bap- 

tistery  at  Ravenna,  also  attributed  to  the  fifth  century,  and  the  one 


Mosaics  in  the  Baptistery  at  Ravenna. 


seems  to  confirm  the  other.  But  if  these  arches  with  their  ornament 
belong  to  the  original  structure,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  west  end  does  not ; 
there  is  an  evident  junction  in  the  work  on  both  sides  in  the  western  bay, 
which  would  necessarily  be  rebuilt  along  with  the  west  wall,  and  the  orna- 
ment on  these  two  arches  is  'painted  in  imitation  of  the  old  mosaics.  It 
follows  from  this,  when  compared  with  the  history,  that  the  west  end 
belongs  to  the  repairs  of  Pope  Leo  in  795,  and  these  mosaics  are  part  of 
the  pictures  of  Eugenius  11.  in  824.  This  agrees  much  better  than  the 
earlier  date  with  the  style  of  the  mosaics  and  the  subjects,  which  are  on 
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either  side  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Church,  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
and  over  the  west  windows  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists ; under  these 
windows  is  the  celebrated  inscription  in  very  large  Roman  capitals. 

CVLMEN  APOSTOLICVM  CVM  CAELESTINVS  HABEEET 
PEIMVS  ET  IN  TOTO  EVLGEEET  EPISCOPVS  OEBE 
HAEC  QVAE  MIEAEIS  EVNDAVIT  PEESBTTEE  VEBIS 
ILLYEICA  DE  GENTE  PETEVS  VIE  NOMINE  TANTO 
DIGNYS  AB  EXOETY  CHEI8TI  NVTEITVS  IN  AYLA 
PAVPEEIBVS  LOCVPLES  SIBI  PAVPEE  QVI  BONA  VITAE 
PEAESENTIS  EVGIENS  MEEVIT  SPEEAEE  FVTVEAM. 

The  wording  of  the  inscription,  recording  that  the  church  was  founded  in 
the  time  of  Caelestinus,  seems  to  relate  it  as  a past  event  rather  than  to  re- 
cord it  at  the  time ; it  is  not  probable  that  the  pope  would  have  allowed  so 
fulsome  a compliment  to  be  paid  to  him  in  his  lifetime,  nor  was  it  the  cus- 
tom of  the  fifth  century  to  put  up  long  and  conspicuous  inscriptions  in 
mosaics.  The  series  of  fifteen  heads  in  medallions,  round  the  arch  of  the 
tribune,  as  given  by  Ciampini  and  called  the  Csesars,  are  evidently  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  with  two  popes  at  the  bottom,  for  the  donors.  These  cor- 
respond exactly  in  design  with  the  arch  of  St.  Praxedis,  a.d.  818^,  and  in 
the  same  church  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelist  are  represented  in  the  same 
manner  close  to  the  roof,  above  all  the  other  pictures. 

Of  the  fifth  century  also  we  have  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Major  at  Rome, 
founded  by  Pope  Liberius  in  the  fourth  century,  but  rebuilt  and  decorated 
with  mosaics  by  Pope  Sixtus  III.,  432 — 440.  A considerable  part  of  these 
still  exist  in  fair  preservation,  comprising  two  ranges  of  pictures  over  the 
columns  of  the  nave,  with  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament ; and  the  arch 
over  the  tribune,  called  the  arch  of  triumph,  with  subjects  from  the  New 
Testament,  in  five  rows ; in  the  lowest  are  lambs,  over  these  the  two  holy 
cities,  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem.  In  the  centre,  over  the  arch,  is  a round 
medallion,  supported  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  emblems  of  the 
four  Evangelists ; on  the  north  side  in  this  upper  row  is  the  “ Annuncia- 
tion,” and  on  the  south  the  “ Presentation  in  the  Temple.”  On  the  medallion 
is  represented  the  throne  of  God  richly  ornamented  with  jewels ; at  the 
back  is  a cross  and  a circle  or  crown,  and  on  the  seat  the  book  with  the 
seven  seals ; at  the  end  of  the  arms  of  the  chair,  or  throne,  are  small 
medallions,  with  busts  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Under  the  throne  is  the 
inscription  “ Xistus  Episcopus  plebi  Dei.”  In  the  second  range  is  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Child  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  the  Doc- 
tors. The  third  range  is  occupied  entirely  by  the  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents^, merely  divided  by  the  arch.  The  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament 
are  arranged  in  thirty  pictures,  most  of  \vhich  are  double,  that  is,  consisting 
of  two  groups  of  figures,  one  over  the  other  ; they  extend  the  whole  length 

^ Vet.  Mon.,  tom.  i.  pi.  47.  « Ibid.,  tom.  ii.  pi.  46  and  48. 

It  is  worth  notice  that  the  angels  and  King  Herod  have  the  nimbus,  as  if  it  was 
then  considered  a mark  of  dignity  or  rank. 
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of  the  nave,  fifteen  on  each  side  : a few  are  destroyed,  and  others  have  been 
repaired,  others  renewed,  but  in  mosaic  work  repairs  can  always  be  seen  by 
the  difference  of  colour  or  of  the  work,  however  skilfully  they  may  be  done. 

Six  of  the  pictures  have  been  renewed  or  replaced  by  others  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  six  others  appear  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  opening  of 
arches  to  side  chapels.  The  mosaics  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  outside  the  walls 
of  Rome,  of  the  fifth  century,  were  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  in  1823,  and  are 
now  modern  work,  but  are  believed  to  be  faithful  copies  of  the  old  pictures. 

The  Baptistery  of  St.  John  at  Ravenna  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  and 
adorned  with  mosaics  by  Bishop  Keo  in  a.d.  451.  It  is  an  octagonal 
building,  with  a circular  dome  or  cupola,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  covered 
with  the  mosaic  pictures,  representing  the  Baptism  of  Christ  in  the  centre, 
and  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles  round  it : over  an  arch  are  some  inscrip- 
tions, with  the  monogram  of  Bishop  Maximian,  (^Beatus  Maximianus,')  who 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  probably  either  repaired  or 
completed  the  mosaics. 

The  Oratory  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  the  Baptistery  of  St.  John 
Lateral!  at  Rome  has  the  vault  ornamented  with  mosaics  by  Pope  Hilary, 
A.D.  461 — 467.  It  is  a square  building  with  a groined  vault,  and  the 
mosaics  are  executed  on  a gold  ground  ; in  the  centre  is  the  Lamb  with  a 
nimbus,  placed  in  a circle  of  flowers  within  a square  border ; the  groins  of 
the  vault  are  ornamented  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  borders  arranged  in 
patterns  of  square  and  diamond  forms,  and  within  these  squares  are  birds 
(doves  and  peacocks)  on  branches  of  foliage,  and  turning  towards  a vase 
filled  with  fruit.  On  the  walls  are  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists,  each 
with  his  emblem  over  his  head ; these  are  the  same  as  now  used ; though 
this  is  not  always  the  case,  the  same  emblems  are  sometimes  assigned  to 
different  Evangelists.  In  the  mosaics  are  inscriptions  recording  that  they 
are  the  gift  of  Pope  Hilary. 

The  desecrated  church  of  St.  Andrew  at  Rome  still  has  (or  had  in  the  ' 
time  of  Ciampini)  the  mosaics  in  the  tribune,  erected  by  Pope  Simplicius  in 
463,  though  mutilated.  In  the  centre  is  the  figure  of  Christ  standing  on  ' j 
a mount,  giving  His  blessing,  or  calling  attention  by  His  uplifted  hand,  with  ' j 
a scroll  in  His  hand  and  four  streams  running  from  His  feet ; on  either  side  I 
are  three  apostles,  each  with  a scroll  in  his  hand ; underneath  is  an  inscrip-  fl 
tion  recording  its  erection  by  Simplicius.  One  of  the  apostles  has  a bald  i| 
head,  another  has  the  tonsure,  the  other  four  have  their  hair  in  a natural  j ^ 
form,  but  not  all  alike.  ; v* 


Sixth  Cen-tuhy.  ; 

A.D.  530.  The  ehurch  of  SS.Cosmas  and  Damianus  at  Rome,  built  by  Pope  « 
Eelix  IV.,  A.D.  526 — 530,  has  the  arch  of  triumph  and  the  vault  of  the  apse  ! l? 
covered  with  the  mosaics  of  that  period  : over  the  arch  is  the  representation  j i 
of  one  of  the  visions  of  St.  John  ; a Lamb  is  placed  on  a jewelled  throne,  1 1. 
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with  a plain  cross  above,  and  an  open  book  on  the  step ; on  either  side  two 
angels  with  the  nimbus,  standing  on  the  clouds ; at  one  end  is  the  emblem 
of  St.  Matthew,  at  the  other  that  of  St.  John,  the  other  two  emblems  and 
the  twenty-four  elders  have  been  destroyed.  On  the  vault  of  the  apse,  or 
tribune,  is  a group  of  large  figures ; in  the  centre  is  Christ  standing  on  the 
clouds,  with  a scroll  in  His  left  hand,  the  right  hand  elevated,  as  in  the  act 
of  speaking ; on  His  right  hand  is  St.  Peter  introducing  St.  Cosmas,  who 
has  his  crown  of  martyrdom  in  his  hand,  and  beyond  is  Pope  Pelix  with 
a model  of  the  church  in  his  hand,  as  the  founder;  to  the  left  of  Christ 
is  St.  Paul  introducing  St.  Damianus,  also  with  his  crown,  and  beyond  him 
St.  Theodore,  also  with  his  crown ; between  these  figures  are  thirteen  sheep, 
the  central  one  raised  and  with  the  nimbus ; at  either  end  Bethlehem  and 
Jerusalem. 

A.D.  545.  The  church  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  at  Ravenna,  was 
built  in  545,  as  recorded  in  an  ancient  inscription.  The  tribune  with  the 
mosaics  is  preserved ; on  the  vault  are  the  figures  of  Christ,  erect,  with  the 
cruciform  nimbus,  holding  a tall  Latin  cross  jewelled ; on  either  side 
St.  Michael  and  St.  Gabriel,  and  outside  of  the  arch  St.  Cosmas  and  St.  Da- 
mianus : all  these  have  their  names  over  their  heads.  The  mouldings  of  the 
arch  are  enriched  with  patterns  in  mosaic,  and  over  it  is  another  figure  of 
Christ,  and  on  each  side  groups  of  angels  blowing  trumpets. 

A D.  547.  The  justly  celebrated  church  of  St.  Yitalis  at  Ravenna  is  richly 
decorated  with  mosaics  of  the  time  of  Justinian.  The  whole  of  the  walls, 
apse,  and  vault  of  the  choir  are  ornamented  in  this  manner,  and  the 
mosaics  are  in  fine  preservation.  On  the  vault  of  the  tribune  is  the  figure 
of  Christ  seated  on  the  globe,  with  an  archangel  on  either  side,  intro- 
ducing, the  one  St.  Vitalis,  to  whom  Christ  is  presenting  a crown  richly 
ornamented  with  jewels,  the  other  Eclesius,  bishop  of  Ravenna,  who  died 
in  541 ; he  carries  in  his  hand  a model  of  the  church  with  its  dome,  a proof 
that  he  w'as  the  founder  of  it;  this  figure  is  the  only  one  without  the 
nimbus.  On  the  vault,  which  is  groined,  is  the  Lamb  surrounded  by  stars 
on  a round  medallion  in  the  centre,  with  four  cherubim  at  the  top  of  the 
walls  of  the  vault,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  a flowing  pattern  of 
foliage  very  similar  to  that  afterwards  used  in  the  thirteenth  century  ; round 
the  edge  of  the  arch  in  front  of  this  vault  are  fifteen  heads  on  round  medal- 
lions,— Christ  and  the  twelve  apostles,  and  the  two  lowest  heads  have  the 
names  of  Gervasius  and  Protasiiis ; the  last  two  were  saints  of  the  fourth 
century,  whose  bodies  are  said  to  have  worked  miracles ; no  distinction  is 
made  between  them  and  the  apostles,  excepting  that  they  hold  the  lowest 
place.  This  apse  is  lighted  by  three  windows,  and  on  the  jambs  of  the  two 
side  windows  are  the  Evangelists,  each  with  his  symbol ; under  each  of 
these  windows  is  an  altar  in  an  arched  recess  or  tribune,  and  on  the 
northern  and  southern  ones  are  the  mosaics,  of  which  we  here  give  rude 
outlines. 
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The  following  is  the  key  to  the  paintings  according  to  their  numbers : — i 

1.  St.  Matthew  with  the  Angel;  in  front  of  him  is  a writing-desk,  and  at 

his  feet  a basket  of  rolls  of  parchment — the  books  of  that  day. 

2.  St.  Mark,  with  the  lion  on  a rock,  also  with  a writing-desk  in  front  of  , 

him,  an  open  book  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  right  hand  elevated  to  | 

call  attention. 

3.  Moses  taking  off  his  shoes  at  the  command  of  God. 

4.  Moses  taking  charge  of  the  sheep  of  Jethro  (?),  or  St.  Peter  feeding  the 

sheep  of  Christ  {}).  ■ 

5.  The  prophet  Isaiah  with  an  expression  of  sadness,  standing  by  a wall  at  j 

the  end  of  which  is  a pillar  with  a crown  on  the  top  of  it,  in  allusion  I 
to  Isa.  xxyiii.  1 — “Woe  to  the  crown  of  pride.”  ! 

Under  the  arch  are — 6.  Abel,  his  arms  raised  in  the  Oriental  attitude  of 
prayer ; and  7.  Melchisedec  offering  bread  and  wine  upon  the  altar.  ^ 
Each  of  these  two  figures  is  standing  in  front  of  a wooden  hut. 

Over  the  arch  are  two  angels  carrying  a jewelled  cross  on  a round  shield, 
with  the  A and  Q. 
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Mosaics  over  an  altar  on  the  south  side  of  the  apse  of  8t.  Vitalis,  Eavenna.  a d.  647. 


I The  following  is  the  key  to  the  paintings  on  the  south  side  : — - 
I 1 . St.  J ohii  with  the  eagle. 

■j  2.  St.  Luke  with  the  ox. 

I 3.  Jeremiah,  with  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  on  a pillar  as  before,  alluding 
I to  Jer.  xiii.  18. 

j 4 and  5 are  supposed  to  be  Moses  in  the  mount  with  the  people  looking 
up  in  wonder,  but  the  interpretation  of  this  picture  is  allowed  to  be 
{ doubtful. 

, I 6.  Abraham  serving  the  three  young  men  seated  at  table,  with  Sarah  in 
I the  door  of  the  tent. 

; 7.  Abraham  offering  up  Isaac,  with  the  arm  of  the  angel  coming  out  of 
heaven  to  stay  his  hand ; the  ram  at  his  feet. 

Over  the  arch  two  angels  carrying  a jewelled  cross,  as  before. 


f 
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On  the  walls  on  each  side  of  the  choir  are  two  processions  of  figures  as 
large  as  life,  attired  in  rich  dresses,  the  colours  of  which  are  all  perfect, 
forming  a valuable  study  for  the  history  of  costume.  In  the  centre  of  one 
group  is  the  Emperor  Justinian,  with  the  nimbus,  and  a crown  on  his  head 


formed  of  a circlet  of  precious  stones,  and  a bowl  in  his  hand  containing 
an  offering;  in  front  of  whom  walks  Maximianus,  bishop  of  Ravenna  in 
547,  who  consecrated  the  church ; he  is  attired  in  an  alb  and  cope,  and 
carries  a jewelled  cross ; a priest  in  an  alb  or  surplice,  carrying  the  book 
of  the  Gospels ; and  a deacon,  also  in  an  alb,  carrying  a thurible ; both 
these  have  the  tonsure ; the  bishop  is  bald.  Behind  the  emperor  are  nobles, 
and  guards  with  spears,  and  a large  shield  with  the  monogram ; each  of 
the  guards  has  a torque  on  his  neck. 

The  chief  figure  of  the  opposite  group  is  the  Empress  Theodora,  attired 


Mosaic  on  the  south  side  of  the  CLancel  of  St.  Vitalis,  Ravenna,  a.d.  547. 


in  a very  rich  robe,  with  the  nimbus,  and  a jewelled  crown  on  her  head ; 
she  is  attended  by  her  ladies,  also  richly  attired.  Over  the  heads  of  some 
1 
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of  the  figures  are  represented  crowns  of  martyrdom,  exactly  resembling 
the  crown  now  preserved  in  the  Hotel  de  Cluny  at  Paris  respecting  which 
there  has  been  so  much  controversy. 

A.D.  553.  The  Arian  Baptistery  at  Kavenna  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Emperor  Theodoric  for  the  use  of  the  Arians,  but  purified  by  the  Arch- 
bishop Agnelus,  and  named  “ Sancta  Maria  in  Cosmedin,”  which  signifies 
St.  Mary  the  rich  or  the  beautiful,  and  the  mosaics  are  said  to  have  been 
made  (.?)  or  altered  (.?)  at  that  time.  It  has  a domical  vault  with  fine 


Mosaic  on  the  Domical  Vault  of  the  Baptistery  at  Eavenna,  a.u.  553. 


mosaics ; in  the  centre  is  the  baptism  of  Christ,  and  round  it  the  twelve 
apostles  separated  by  palm-trees,  and  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  jewelled, 
and  surmounted  by  a jewelled  cross.  The  Saviour  is  represented  standing 
in  the  river  Jordan  up  to  the  waist,  but  the  water  is  level,  and  not'  raised 
into  a hillock  in  the  absurd  manner  afterwards  introduced  in  the  middle 
ages;  over  His  head  is  the  nimbus  and  the  Holy  Dove  descending  upon 
Him;  on  His  left  hand  is  St.John  Baptist  standing  on  a rock,  pouring 
water  out  of  a scallop-shell  on  the  head  of  our  Lord,  and  clothed  with 
a camel’s-skin ; on  the  right  of  Christ  is  another  figure,  said  to  be  Moses 
by  the  historian  of  Ravenna,  but  which  the  Abbe  Crosnier,  with  more  pro- 
bability, supposes  to  be  an  emblematic  figure  of  the  river  Jordan ; a figure 
with  horns  on  the  head  was  an  ordinary  mode  of  representing  a river-god 
by  the  ancients,  the  urn  also  is  another  such  emblem,  and  the  attitude 
seems  to  express  astonishment  at  the  honour  conferred  upon  him. 

A.D.  567.  The  church  of  St.  Apollinaris  in  Classe,  near  Ravenna,  is  said 
to  have  been  built  and  ornamented  with  mosaics  about  a.d.  567.  On  the 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI.  f f 
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vault  of  the  tribune  is  the  figure  of  St.  Apollinaris,  erect,  with  his  hands 
uplifted  in  prayer,  surrounded  by  trees  with  sheep  among  them,  and  the 
twelve  sheep  at  the  base ; over  his  head  is  a jewelled  cross  surrounded  by 


stars  in  a circular  medallion ; on  either  side  of  the  arch  are  Michael  and 
Gabriel,  over  it  are  more  sheep  and  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists. 

The  church  of  St.  Apollinaris  within  the  walls  of  Eavenna,  commonly 
called  Santa  Apollinarc  nuova,  is  built  exactly  on  the  plan  of  a Eoman 
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basilica,  and  the  foundation  of  it  is  attributed  to  the  Emperor  Theodoric  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century ; it  was  given  to  the  Arians,  who  made 
it  their  cathedral,  and  was  originally  dedicated  to  St.  Martin.  At  a later 


period,  under  Justinian,  it  was  restored  to  the  Catholics,  and  reconciled  to 
catholic  worship  by  St.Agnelus,  and  the  mosaics  were  executed  at  that 
period,  or  about  570.  The  name  of  St.  Apollinaris  was  not  given  to  it  until 
the  ninth  century,  when,  from  the  fear  of  an  invasion  by  the  Saracens,  the 
body  of  the  saint  was  removed  for  safety  to  this  church  within  tha  walls  of 
the  town,  from  the  other  church  of  the  same  name  about  three  miles  distant, 
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close  to  the  seaport,  and  thence  called  St.  Apollinaris  in  Classe.”  On 
each  side  of  the  nave  are  twelve  antique  columns  of  marble,  said  to  be 
Greek  workmanship  brought  from  Constantinople ; there  is  also  a very 
rich  altar  of  various  precious  marbles.  The  walls  on  each  side  of  the  nave, 
carried  on  these  marble  columns,  corresponding  in  situation  to  the  triforium 
of  Gothic  churches,  and  also  the  upper  strips  of  wall  between  the  clerestory 
windows,  are  covered  with  a series  of  mosaics.  On  the  right-hand  side 
on  entering  at  the  west  door,  or  what  would  be  the  south  side  if  the 
orientation  had  been  correct,  is  the  city  of  Ravenna,  with  a procession  of 
saints,  each  with  his  name  over  his  head.  On  the  left  hand,  or  north  side 
of  the  nave,  is  a similar  procession  of  female  martyrs  and  saints,  represented 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  male  saints  on  the  other  side,  with 
their  crowns  and  the  palm-trees.  They  are  issuing  from  the  city  of  Classis, 
or  the  seaport  of  Ravenna,  represented  by  a fortification  and  a ship,  and 
are  proceeding  to  lay  their  crowns  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  as  on  the  other 
side;  and  at  the  head  of  this  procession  are  the  three  Magi  with  their 
presents. 

A.n.  578.  The  church  of  St.  Laurence  without  the  walls  of  Rome  was 
rebuilt  by  Pope  Pelagius  II.,  A.n.  577 — 590,  and  adorned  with  mosaics. 
The  arch  of  triumph  is  at  present  over  the  entrance,  and  facing  the  altar, 
the  orientation  of  the  church  having  been  changed  during  the  restoration 
by  Pope  Hadrian  I.,  or  Pope  Honorius  III.,  a.d.  1216 — 1227,  who  added 
a long  nave.  Over  the  arch  are  seven  figures  of  large  size : the  centre  is 
Christ  seated  on  the  globe,  having  the  cruciform  nimbus,  and  a cross  with 
a long  staflf  in  His  left  hand,  the  right  hand  raised  in  the  attitude  of  bene- 
diction, or  of  speaking  and  calling  attention  ; on  His  right  are — St.  Peter  with 
a similar  long  cross  in  his  left  hand,  his  right  on  his  breast,  in  an  attitude 
of  deep  attention ; then  St.  Laurence,  with  a model  of  a church  in  his  hand ; 
and  partly  behind  him  Bishop  Pelagius,  who  has  neither  tonsure  nor  nim- 
bus ; to  the  left  of  Christ  are  St.  Paul  and  St.  Stephen,  and  St.  Hyppolitus 
with  a jewelled  crown  in  his  hand.  St.  Laurence  holds  an  open  book,  on 
which  is  the  text,  Ps.  cxi.  9,  Dispeesit  dedit  paupekibtjs.  St.  Stephen 
also  holds  a book  open,  with  the  text,  Ps.  Ixiii.  9,  Ad^sit  axima  3IEA.  The 
two  holy  cities  are  placed  at  the  springings  of  the  arch. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SIEUE  HE  JOIHYILLEa. 

To  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  mediaeval  French,  combined  with 
a taste  for  matters  mediaeval,  it  will  require  few  extraneous  accessories  or 
attractions  to  recommend  to  them  a new  edition  (and  at  a small  price)  of 
that  charming  narrative,  De  Joinvilie’s  History  and  Chronicle  of  the  very 
Christian  King,  Saint  Louis;”  one,  at  once,  of  the  most  curious,  most 
interesting,  and  most  valuable  literary  relics  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  that  have  come  down  to  our  times. 

With  M.  Didot’s  volume  before  us,  it  were  needless,  perhaps  almost  pre- 
sumptuous— seeing  the  labour  and  diligence  which  he  has  evidently  ex- 
pended upon  the  subject — to  place  before  the  reader  in  language  of  our 
own  an  estimate  of  the  nature  and  value  of  De  Joinville’s  work;  a chro- 
nicle of  the  words,  actions,  and  sufferings  of  one  who  was  at  once  the 
most  amiable,  the  most  chivalrous,  and  the  most  rash  of  men,  written  by 
a feudal  lord  of  the  thirteenth  century,  his  devoted  follower  and  friend, 
faithful,  valiant,  generous,  frank,  and  light-hearted. 

“In  these  Memoirs,”  says  M. Didot,  “which  form  one  of  the  most  precious  me- 
morials of  times  ancient  and  modern,  the  Christian  with  a devotion  not  always 
credulous,  the  man  of  the  world,  the  knightly  friend  of  a king,  the  frank  and  artless 
historian,  all  reveal  themselves  in  a form  so  truly  natural,  and  with  such  strict  fidelity, 
that  we  are  able,  in  some  measure,  to  penetrate  into  the  very  inmost  thoughts  of  the 
author,  from  the  simple  recital  that  he  gives  us,  without  the  addition  of  any  reflec- 
tions, of  his  own.  Never  have  character  and  style  been  found  better  in  accord  than  in 
Joinville.  His  Memoirs  disclose  to  us  in  him  courage  united  with  modesty,  and  truth- 
fulness with  candour, — qualities  which  predominate  throughout,  in  the  very  smallest 
details  even;  while  we  find  manifested  a sensitiveness  of  spirit,  and  occasionally  a 
glimmer  of  philosophy,  which  are  in  strong  contrast  with  the  more  imperturbable 
faith  that  actuates  Saint  Louis.  There  is  nothing  to  he  found  more  curious,  more 
interesting,  more  instructive,  and,  more  especially,  that  makes  us  better  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  Joinville,  than  his  conversations  with  the  King;  where  he  un- 
veils the  very  innermost  of  their  soul  and  of  their  character.” 

The  above  is  from  the  Prefatory  Discourse  on  the  Memoirs  of  J oinville, 
and  their  Literary  Merit,  by  M.  Ambrose  Firmin  Didot ; in  addition  to 
which  he  has  enriched  the  volume  with  a Life  of  the  writer ; A Discourse 
upon  the  Tombs  and  Epitaphs  of  the  family  of  De  Joinville;  upon  the 
Castle  of  Joinville ; the  Manuscripts  and  Editions  of  the  Memoirs ; Sources 
of  Contemporary  History  that  may  be  advantageously  consulted ; Acts  and 
Documents  that  bear  reference  to  the  Sieurs  de  Joinville,  the  Genealogy 


^ “Memoires  de  Jean  Sire  de  Joinville;  ou  Histoire  et  Chronique  du  tres-Chretien 
Hoi  Saint  Louis.  Publies  par  M.  Francisque-Michel : precedes  de  Dissertations  par 
M.  Ambr.  Firmin  Didot,  et  d’une  Notice  sur  les  Manuscrits  du  Sire  de  Joinville  par 
M.  Paulin  Paris.  (Paris : Firmin  Didot,  Freres,  Fils  et  C'®.  1 voh,  small  8vo.,  546  pp.) 
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of  the  family  of  De  Joinville,  and  the  Credo,  or  Profession  of  Faith  of 
Joinville ; — a work  which,  with  all  the  curious  illustrations  contained  in 
the  manuscript,  we  hope  that  Messrs.  Firmin  Didot  will  yet  find  en- 
couragement to  publish. 

The  volume  is  enriched,  too,  by  the  addition  of  several  minor  mediaeval 
works  of  contemporary  date,  and  various  interesting  plates  depicting  the 
castle  as  it  appeared  at  various  dates  during  last  century,  the  seal  and 
monumental  effigy  of  De  Joinville,  and  a facsimile  from  the  manuscript  , 
of  the  original  work  in  the  Imperial  Library,  No.  2,016. 

We  do  not  pretend  within  our  circumscribed  limits  to  enter  upon  a re- 
view of  the  work  of  the  Sieur  de  Joinville,  the  more  especially  as  that  has  j 
been  most  ably  done  by  M.  Ambrose  F.  Didot  himself,  under  every  aspect ; 
and  his  volume,  with  all  the  advantages  of  good  paper,  clear  type,  and  , 
portable  size,  for  a very  few  francs,  is  at  the  command  of  our  readers.  ; 

To  a few  particulars,  then,  relative  to  the  life  of  this  feudal  litterateur  \ 
we  confine  ourselves.  1 

Jean,  Sieur  de  Joinville,  was  horn  at  the  Castle  of  Joinville,  a town  not  ! 
far  distant  from  Chalons-sur-Marne,  a.d.  1224;  his  father  being  Simon,  i 
Sieur  de  Joinville,  and  his  mother,  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Stephen  II.,  Count  I 
of  Burgundy,  and  cousin-german  of  Frederic  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany.  | 
His  family,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  and  most  ancient  in  Champagne,  | 
was  descended  from  William,  Count  of  Poictiers  in  940.  i 

Simon,  Sieur  de  Joinville,  died  in  1233,  leaving  a widow  and  his  eldest  j 
child  Jean,  an  orphan  under  ten  years  of  age,  heir  to  his  honours  and  I 
estates.  Of  the  historian’s  early  life  we  know  but  little,  it  appears,  beyond  | 
the  fact  that  he  received  his  education  in  the  court  of  the  royal  poet  and  | 
musician,  Thibaut  (Theobald)  lY.,  King  of  Navarre ; a circumstance  to  | 
which,  not  unprobably,  we  are  indebted  for  his  literary  tendencies,  at  least 
to  some  extent.  At  the  early  age  of  seven  years  he  was  betrothed  to  Alais 
de  Grand-Pre,  an  alliance  which,  on  reaching  a more  mature  age,  he  seems  j] 
to  have  been  anxious  to  repudiate  for  one  with  the  more  powerful  family 
of  the  Count  de  Bar.  His  lord  and  patron  however.  King  Thibaut, 
peremptorily  interfered,  and  when  the  time  for  marriage  came  Joinville 
had  to  content  himself  with  the  hand  of  Alais  and  her  dowry  of  300  livres 
**  money  of  Paris.” 

His  first  appearance,  perhaps,  in  public  life  was  at  a “Grand  Court”  ; 
held  by  Louis  IX.  of  France  at  Saumur,  where  Joinville  (in  his  capacity  | 
of  Seneschal,  probably)  had  the  honour  of  carving  before  the  King  of  ; 
Navarre ; though,  as  he  was  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  had  not  i 
as  yet  received  the  knightly  “honours  of  the  hauberk.” 

On  Easter-Eve,  a.d.  1248,  was  born  his  son  Jean,  Sire  de  Ancarville; 
and  it  was  but  a few  days  after  that  event  that  Joinville  summoned  his  i 
vassals  and  men-at-arms,  and  announced  to  them  his  intention  to  take  part 
in  (the  great  craze  of  that  day)  the  Seventh  Crusade.  A whole  week  after 
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was  spent  in  feasting  and  dances,  and,  at  the  close  of  it,  he  informed  them 
that  as  he  was  going  beyond  sea,  “ whence  he  did  not  know  if  he  should 
ever  return,”  it  was  his  wish  to  make  amends  for  any  injury  he  might  have 
done  them ; saying  which  he  left  the  council,  and,  ‘‘  without  debate,  carried 
out  all  that  they  decided.” 

Having  formed  his  suit  of  two  bannerets,  seven  other  knights,  and  700 
men-at-arms,  Joinville  repaired  to  Paris,  whither  King  Louis  had  sum- 
moned his  barons,  in  order  to  swear  fealty  to  his  children,  in  case  he 
should  not  survive  to  return.  His  labour  and  pains,  however,  in  under- 
taking the  journey,  seem  to  have  been  lost ; for  this  he  absolutely  refused 
to  do,  “ seeing  that  he  was  not  the  liegeman  of  Louis,  but  of  King 
Thibaut.”  Ee turning  thence  to  his  domains,  he  founded,  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Laurent  there,  an  anniversary  for  himself  and  his  wife,  and  then,  the 
day  before  his  final  departure,  having  confessed  to  the  Abbe  de  Cheminon, 
and  received  at  his  hands  the  scrip  and  staff,  he  repaired  in  pilgrim’s  guise, 
barefoot  and  arrayed  in  burel  cloth,  to  various  holy  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. On  once  again  repassing  his  loved  abode,  on  his  road  to 
Marseilles,  the  place  of  embarkation,  he  touchingly  says, — “I  would  not 
once  turn  my  eyes  towards  Joinville,  that  my  heart  might  not  be  over- 
come with  tenderness  for  the  beautiful  castle  that  I was  leaving,  and 
for  my  two  children.”  For  Alais  de  Grand-Pre  he  apparently  has  not 
a word  of  regret. 

His  adventures  by  sea,  his  stay  at  Cyprus,  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  his 
combats,  his  dangers,  his  wounds,  his  sorrows,  his  sicknesses,  and  his 
capture  with  his  rash  and  valiant  leader  Saint  Louis,  are  described  in 
the  present  volume ; and  from  the  History,  in  combination  with  M.  Didot’s 
prefatory  matter,  we  extract  the  following  particulars. 

On  disembarking  before  Damietta  (or  Damiat)  in  Egypt,  on  Easter 
Monday,  1250,  Joinville’s  galley  drawing  but  little  water  and  forming  part 
of  the  vanguard,  he  was  among  the  first  to  land,  and  it  was  owing  mainly 
to  the  intrepidity  of  his  troops  that  a body  of  6,000  Saracens,  drawn  up  to 
oppose  the  landing,  turned  their  backs  and  fled.  After  a stay  of  several 
weeks  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  with  varying  fortunes  and  exposed  to 
continual  attacks  of  Bedouins  and  Saracens,  the  army  moved  on  to  Babylon 
(Baboul),  near  Old  Cairo;  it  falling  to  Joinville’s  lot  to  take  charge  of 
certain  castles,  moveable  and  made  of  wood,  under  the  protection  of  which 
a causeway  was  being  constructed.  Here  he  was  exposed  to  constant 
discharges  of  “ Greek  fire,”  the  great  predecessor  of  gunpowder,  in  all 
its  terrors,  each  discharge  of  which,  he  quaintly  tells  us,  was  “ as  large  as 
I a tun  of  verjuice,  with  a tail  as  long  as  a sword,  and  resembling  the  light- 
nings of  heaven,  or  a dragon  flying  through  the  air.” 

Upon  being  first  visited  by  this  terrible  and  unwonted  infliction — which 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  anything  but  well  aimed  by  the  Saracen  foe 
— Joinville  and  his  knights  forthwith  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  “ with  their 
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elbows  resting  on  the  ground,  asked  mercy  of  our  Lord,  in  whom  is  all 
power.”  Louis  at  this  conjuncture  was  confined  by  sickness  to  his  bed, 
but  every  time  that  the  holy  King  was  told  that  they  were  hurling  Greek 
fire,  he  raised  himself  in  his  bed,  and  extending  his  hands  towards  our 
Lord  [the  crucifix,  probably],  exclaimed  with  tears,  ‘ Good  Lord,  preserve 
for  me  my  people.’  And  I do  verily  believe  that  his  prayers  did  us  good 
service  in  our  need,”  adds  Joinville. 

At  the  disastrous  battle  of  Mansourah,  fought  on  April  5,  1250,  and 
mainly  lost  through  the  rashness  and  disobedience  of  the  Count  of  Artois, 
the  King’s  brother,  who  there  perished,  Joinville  had  his  full  share  of 
peril.  His  banneret,  Landricourt,  had  been  slain  the  day  before,  and  now 
his  other  banneret,  Hugh  de  Tricastel,  shared  his  fate. 

“Upon  the  death  of  Tricastel,”  he  says,  “I  and  my  knights  put  spur  to  our  horses 
and  hastened  to  the  succour  of  Monseigneur  Eaoui  de  Wanon,  who  was  with  me,  and 
whom  the  Saracens  had  beaten  to  the  ground ; upon  my  return  the  Turks  pressed 
upon  me  with  their  swords,  whereupon  my  horse  fell  on  its  knees,  through  the  weight 
that  it  felt,  and  I myself  went  dowm  between  the  horse’s  ears,  and  so  replaced  my 
shield  about  my  neck,  and  grasped  my  sword  in  hand.” 

"While  Joinville  and  his  comrades  are  exposed  to  these  and  like  dan- 
gers, the  King  (who  has  now  recovered  from  his  illness)  arrives  in  his 
part  of  the  battle. 

“ There,”  he  says,  “ where  I was  on  foot  with  my  knights,  and  wounded  as  I have 
already  mentioned,  the  King  arrived  with  all  his  division,  with  a great  clangour  and 
a great  noise  of  trumpets  and  cymbals,  and  came  to  a stand  on  a raised  path.  Never 
did  I look  upon  so  fine  a man  in  arms  j for  he  appeared  above  aU  his  people,  head  and 
shoulders  upwards,  a gilded  helmet  on  his  head,  a sword  of  Germany  in  his  hand.” 

Upon  the  peril  of  the  Count  of  Artois  being  announced  to  the  King, 
Joinville,  wLo  in  the  very  densest  of  the  battle  found  time  to  address  him- 
self “ to  my  lord  Saint  James,”  and  to  beg  that  he  would  succour  him  in 
this  his  need,  offered  to  go  to  his  aid.  It  was  soon  ascertained,  however, 
that  he  was  now  past  all  mortal  help,  and  Joinville  was  employed  for  the 
rest  of  this  disastrous  day,  in  conjunction  with  his  cousin  the  Count  of  i 
Soissons,  in  defending  a bridge  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Even  j 

here  the  Count,  with  the  usual  gaiete  de  coeur  of  a ‘preu  chevalier^  could  » 

find  time  and  opportunity  for  something  like  a joke.  “ Seneschal,”  said 
he,  “ let  us  hound  off  this  canaille,  and  by  the  cap  {guoife')  of  God — such  i 
w^as  his  usual  oath — we  shall  yet  have  a talk  about  this  day’s  work  in  the  \ 
chambers  of  the  ladies.”  Joinville,  however,  had  at  this  conjuncture,  in 
all  probability,  but  little  relish  for  joking : at  the  conclusion  of  the  battle 
he  had  received  five  wounds,  his  horse  seventeen. 

It  was  the  season  of  Lent ; the  army,  fed  upon  fish  (the  burbot,  to  all  ! 
appearance)  not  only  often  putrified  itself,  but  fed  upon  the  flesh  of  the 
dead  with  w'hich  the  waters  of  the  Nile  w^ere  gorged,  exposed,  too,  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun  in  a cloudless  sky,  was  attacked  by  scurvy  and  all  its  i 
attendant  horrors  : — j 
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“There  came/’  says  our  historian,  “by  reason  of  this  malady,  so  much  dead  flesh 
upon  the  gums  of  our  people,  that  the  barbers  were  obliged  to  remove  it  to  allow  them 
to  masticate  and  to  swallow.  It  was  quite  pitiful  to  hear  the  cries  throughout  the 
army  of  persons  whose  flesh  was  being  cut  off,  for  they  cried  aloud,  just  like  women  in 
travail  with  child.” 

Joinville  himself,  suffering  from  his  wounds,  attacked  by  the  scurvy  in 
the  gums  and  legs,  and  stricken  by  a quartan  fever,  was  now  confined  to 
his  bed ; his  priest,  John  de  Voyssei,  a stalwart  man  of  valour,  who  a few 
days  before  had  put  eight  Saracens  to  flight,  though  suffering  severely  from 
the  prevailing  malady,  was  making  an  attempt  to  sing  mass  by  his  bedside, 
when  Joinville  beheld  him  swoon,  just  as  he  had  come  to  the  Sacrament, 
and  on  the  point  of  falling  senseless  to  the  ground  Then,”  he  says, 
“when  I saw  him  just  falling,  I leaped  from  my  bed,  all  unshod  as  I was, 
and  embraced  him,  and  1 assured  him  that  he  had  celebrated  his  sacra- 
ment excellently  well,  and  that  I would  not  leave  him  until  he  had  done  all. 
He  then  came  to  himself  and  celebrated  his  Sacrament,  and  sang  through 
his  mass  from  beginning  to  end,  and  after  that  never  did  he  sing  mass 
again,”  for  a few  days  after  this  he  was  slain. 

Unable  to  fight  or  to  march,  Joinville  was  now  placed  on  board  a ship 
upon  the  Nile.  The  crew  and  invalids  in  several  other  vessels  were 
attacked  and  massacred  ; Joinville,  in  his  utter  helplessness,  thinks  himself 
on  the  very  point  of  death,  and  throws  into  the  river  a casket  containing 
his  relics  and  jewels,  when  he  is  unaccountably  rescued  from  destruction 
by  the  sudden  intervention  of  a certain  Saracen,  unknown  to  him,  who 
tightly  embraces  him,  and  after  warding  off  the  blows  of  the  multitude 
who  are  anxious  “to  cut  his  throat,”  on  the  plea  that  he  is  no  less  than 
the  King’s  cousin,  conducts  him  prisoner  to  a castle  where  the  Saracen 
knights”  were  staying.  These,  in  compassion  for  his  helplessness,  took 
off  his  hauberk,  and  wrapped  him  up  in  a scarlet  mantle  trimmed  with 
ermine,  which  his  mother  had  given  him  on  his  departure.  “ Then,”  he 
says,  “ did  I begin  to  tremble  very  much,  both  for  the  fear  that  I felt  and 
by  reason  of  the  malady  as  well.”  Upon  asking  for  drink,  to  the  horror 
of  such  of  his  people  as  were  about  him,  the  water  refused  to  pass  down 
his  throat  but  came  out  at  his  nostrils.  A remedy,  how^ever,  that  was  ad- 
ministered in  drink  by  a Saracen  somewhat  marvellously  wrought  a cure 
in  a couple  of  days,  upon  which  he  was  conducted  to  a tent  where  the 
scribes  of  the  Sultan  were,  and  then,  after  his  name  had  been  duly  entered 
on  the  list  of  prisoners,  he  was  transferred  to  another  pavilion,  where  were 
the  captive  barons  of  France,  and  more  than  ten  thousand  other  prisoners 
as  well.  In  a court-yard  near  this,  surrounded  with  walls,  a great  number 
of  knights  and  other  persons  belonging  to  the  invading  army  were  confined  ; 
these  were  taken  out  one  by  one,  and  on  the  question  being  put  to  them 
whether  they  would  renounce  their  religion  or  not,  those  who  assented 
were  set  aside,  and  those  who  refused  were  decapitated ; a piece  of  bar- 
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barity  only  equalled  perhaps  by  the  cruelties  that  were  inflicted  upon 
their  foes,  young  and  old,  men,  women,  and  children,  by  the  Crusaders 
themselves. 

Having  at  last  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  number  of  the  ransomed, 
Joinville  followed  the  King  to  Syria,  but  on  landing  at  Acre  found  himself 
reduced  to  such  a state  of  weakness  that  he  could  with  difficulty  keep  his 
seat  on  the  palfrey  which  he  rode.  On  taking  his  place  at  the  royal  table, 
in  obedience  to  the  King’s  invitation,  he  tells  us  that  he  was  dressed  in  his 
only  robe,  the  scarlet  mantle  given  him  by  his  mother,  and  which  alone 
throughout  his  sufferings  he  had  been  able  to  retain.  Taking  up  his  abode 
in  the  house  of  the  Cure  of  St.  Michael,  at  Acre,  a chronic  fever  attacked 
him,  and  he  was  again  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  His  people  being 
all  equally  prostrated  by  sickness,  there  was  now  no  one  to  help  him,  or 
even  to  raise  him  in  bed,  and  he  looked  for  nothing  but  death,  an  indica- 
tion of  which,  he  says,  was  always  in  his  ear 

“For  there  was  not  a day  that  they  did  not  bring  full  twenty  dead  bodies  or  more 
to  the  church,  and  from  my  bed,  every  time  that  they  brought  them,  I heard  chanted 
the  Libera  me,  Lomine.  Then  I wept  and  returned  thanks  unto  God,  and  said  unto 
Him  thus:  ‘Lord,  adored  be  Thou  for  this  suffering  that  Thou  dost  inflict  upon  me, 
for  many  attendants  have  I had  in  my  pride  to  serve  me  and  to  help  me  at  my  rising. 
And  I pray  thee.  Lord,  that  Thou  wilt  aid  me  and  deliver  me  from  this  malady,  both 
me  and  my  people.’  ” 

Upon  his  recovery,  Joinville  took  part  in  the  Council  which  the  King 
summoned  to  decide  whether  they  should  at  once  return  to  France  or  pro- 
long their  stay  in  the  Holy  Land.  Supporting  the  opinion  of  the  minority, 
Joinville  was  for  the  latter  alternative,  because,  when  the  King  had  once 
departed,  “ the  prisoners  left  in  Egypt  would  never  be  liberated,  and,  every 
one  imitating  his  example,  the  Holy  Land  would  be  abandoned.”  The 
majority,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  Council  had  broken  up,  pronounced 
the  King  a fool,  if  he  should  listen  to  any  such  advice  as  his.  The  sequel, 
however,  is  worth  relating  in  the  writer’s  own  words : — 

“ When  the  tables  were  set  the  King  placed  me  near  him  at  dinner,  where  he  always 
made  me  sit,  and  his  brothers  were  not  there  j he  never  spoke  to  me  while  the  meal 
lasted,  a thing  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  doing,  as  he  always  looked  towards  me 
when  eating ; and  I verily  thought  that  he  was  angry  with  me.  . . . While  the  King 
was  hearing  grace  I went  to  an  iron-barred  window  which  was  in  an  jembrasure  to- 
wards the  head  of  the  King’s  bed,  and  I held  my  arms  through  the  bars  of  the  window 
and  thought  that  if  the  King  should  go  to  France  I would  betake  myself  to  the  Prince 
of  Antioch,  who  esteemed  me  as  a kinsman  and  who  had  sent-  to  seek  me,  until  such 
time  as  another  expedition  should  come  into  the  country,  by  means  whereof  the 
prisoners  might  be  delivered,  according  to  the  counsel  that  the  Sieur  de  Boulaincourt 
had  given  me.  At  the  moment  that  I was  standing  there  the  King  came  and  leaned 
upon  my  shoulders,  holding  his  two  hands  upon  my  head.  As  for  me  I took  it  to  be 
Monseigneur  Philip  d’Anemos,  who  had  already  caused  me  too  much  annoyance  for 
the  advice  I had  given  him,  and  said,  ‘ Leave  me  in  peace.  Monseigneur  Philip.’  By 
accident,  just  as  I was  turning  my  head,  the  King’s  hand  fell  upon  my  face,  where- 
upon I knew  that  it  was  the  King,  b^-  an  emerald  that  he  had  upon  his  finger;  and 
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he  said  to  me,  ‘ Keep  yourself  quite  quiet,  for  I wish  to  ask  you  how  you  were  so  bold, 
you  who  are  but  a young  man,  as  to  recommend  my  stay,  against  all  the  great  men 
and  the  sages  of  France  who  were  recommending  my  departure/  ‘Sir,’  said  I,  ‘I 
should  be  bad  at  heart  indeed  if  1 should  not  recommend  you,  at  any  price,  to  do  that 
which  you  ought  to  do.’  ‘ Do  you  say,’  said  he,  ‘ that  I should  be  doing  a bad  thing 
if  I took  my  departure  ?’  ‘ So  may  God  love  me.  Sire,  Yes.’  And  then  he  said  to  me, 

‘ If  I stay  do  you  stay  ?’  And  I said  to  him,  ‘ Yes,  whether  it  might  be  at  my  own 
cost  or  at  that  of  another.’  ‘ Then  be  quite  easy,’  said  he,  ‘ for  I greatly  commend  the 
advice  you  have  given  me  •,  but  tell  this  to  no  one  throughout  all  this  week.’  I was 
more  at  ease  after  hearing  this,  and  defended  myself  the  more  boldly  against  those 
who  assailed  me.  The  country  people  there  are  called  poulains,  and  Monseigneur 
Pierre  d’ Avalon  sent  me  word  that  I ought  to  defend  myself  against  those  who  were 
calling  me  poulam,  and  should  tell  them  that  I would  rather  be  called  poulain  than 
recreant  (recreu)  jade,  such  as  they  were.” 

The  word  jpoulain,  be  it  remarked,  was  properly  applied  to  the  children 
of  Frankish  women  by  Saracen  fathers : recreu  being  a term  applied  to 
him  who  confessed  himself  vanquished  in  combat. 

Accompanying  the  King  in  all  his  expeditions  in  Palestine,  to  Csesarea, 
to  Jaffa,  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  in  the  Anti-Libanus,  in  testimony  of  his 
bravery,  combined  with  prudence,  and  military  skill,  the  King  conferred 
upon  Joinville,  in  April,  1252,  200  livres  of  yearly  rent,  with  reversion 
to  his  heirs. 

In  1254,  embarking  in  the  same  ship  with  King  Louis,  upon  whose 
queen,  Margaret,  he  had  been  in  personal  attendance  for  some  time  past, 
Joinville  had  the  good  fortune  to  return  to  Europe,  and,  after  an  absence 
of  six  years,  to  see  once  more  his  “ beautiful  castle,”  his  children,  and  his 
wife.  After  spending  a short  time  at  Joinville  in  arranging  his  greatly 
dilapidated  fortunes,  he  repaired  to  Soissons  to  wait  upon  King  Louis 
there,  “ who  shewed  such  great  joy  that  those  quite  marvelled  at  it  who 
were  present,”  and  bestowed  upon  him  further  proofs  of  his  bounteous 
and  affectionate  feelings  towards  Joinville. 

His  next  care  was  to  visit  the  tombs  of  his  forefathers  at  Clairvaux,  and 
to  cause  epitaphs  to  be  inscribed  in  honour  of  his  predecessors,  the  lords 
of  Joinville,  in  the  cemetery  of  the  abbey  there.  In  May,  1257,  the  King 
of  Castille,  as  a recompence  for  the  services  which  Joinville  had  rendered 
to  the  Christian  faith,  made  him  a present  of  one  thousand  great  marks  of 
silver ; and  within  a few  months  after  his  return  he  negotiated  the  mar- 
riage of  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  King  of  France  with  his  lord  Thibaut  V., 
Count  of  Champagne  and  King  of  Navarre.  His  mother  dying  in  1260, 
he  inherited  from  her’ several  domains;  and  in  1261,  his  first  wife  having 
j also  died,  he  married  Alix,  daughter  of  Gauthier,  lord  of  Resnel  en  Bas- 
1 ®ig^y>  ^nd  through  this  alliance  united  that  barony  to  that  of  Joinville. 

I In  1269  hostilities  arising  between  Joinville  and  Milo,  lord  of  Saint-Amand, 
we  find  the  Countess  of  Luxembourg  acting  as  mediator,  and  Joinville 
condemned  to  make  a reimbursement  of  200  livres  Tournois. 

Notwithstanding  this  apparent  lapse  from  strict  equity  on  the  part  of 
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Joinville,  he  was  at  this  period  in  the  habit  of  frequently  visiting  his  old 
friend  and  master  Louis  IX.,  and  assisting  him  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  Sometimes,  in  conjunction  with  Monseigneur  de  Nesle,  he  would 
hear  pleas  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  at  others  he  would  act  as  assessor 
to  King  Louis,  when  personally  administering  justice  at  the  “Garden  of 
Paris,”  or  under  the  oak  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes. 

Profiting  at  last  by  experience,  in  spite  of  the  prayers  and  entreaties 
both  of  King  Louis  and  King  Thibaut,  Joinville  resolutely  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  Eighth  Crusade,  and  this  on  the  very  sensible  plea  that  “while 
he  had  been  beyond  sea  his  vassals  had  suffered  so  greatly  that  both  they 
and  he  would  always  feel  the  effects  of  it.”  Indeed,  so  far  from  approving 
of  it,  “ he  felt,”  he  says,  “ that  all  those  were  guilty  of  a mortal  sin  who 
recommended  the  King  to  go  on  this  expedition.” 

For  numerous  other  particulars,  industriously  collected  from  various 
sources,  in  reference  to  the  latter  years  of  Joinville’s  life,  we  must  of 
necessity  i^fer  our  readers  to  the  interesting  pages  of  M.  Didot’s  Introduc- 
tory Xotice.  In  1309,  a convincing  proof  of  a sound  and  vigorous  old 
age,  Joinville  composed  his  “ History  of  Saint  Louis,”  which  he  dedicated 
to  Prince  Louis  (afterwards  Louis  X.,  or  Le  Hutin)  the  unworthy  great- 
grandson  of  that  sovereign.  According  to  a Latin  epitaph  formerly  on 
his  tomb,  Joinville  died  in  1319,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-five;  though 
there  seems  to  be  documentary  evidence  to  prove  that  his  son  Anselm  had 
succeeded  to  his  titles  and  honours  before  the  end  of  1317.  Through  this 
son  Anselm,  (born  of  the  second  marriage,)  the  Barony  and  Principality 
of  Joinville  became  the  possession  of  the  Dukes  de  Guise,  and  at  a later 
period  of  the  Orleans  family,  a member  of  which,  the  infamous  Philippe- 
Egalite,  with  his  usual  contempt  for  propriety  and  good  taste,  in  1791 
caused  the  “beautiful  castle,”  once  so  dear  to  its  chivalrous  owner’s  heart, 
to  be  rased  to  the  ground. 

M.  Michel’s  explanations  of  the  difficulties  of  the  text  are  useful,  but 
they  might  have  been  very  satisfactorily  extended,  we  are  inclined  to  think. 
In  some  instances,  again,  he  gives  explanations  where  no  explanation  can 
be  wanted.  Note  to  page  130,  for  example ; and  in  Note  5 to  page  83  he 
is  evidently  in  error  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage. 
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EAELY  POEMS  OE  BISHOP  SHIJTTLEWOETH. 

We  resume  our  publication  of  poems  contained  in  the  little  volume  from 
which  the  medal-task  of  Sir  E.  H.  Inglis  was  drawn.  Another  paper  will 
include  some  graceful  stanzas  by  John  Graham,  and  a poem  by  Bishop 
Lipscomb. 

Philip  Nicholas  Shuttle  worth,  D.D.  Nov.  16,  1822,  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Chichester  Sept.  20,  1840,  by  the  Primate  and  the  Bishops  of 
Peterborough  and  Eochester.  He  was  born  at  Kirkham,  Feb.  9,  1782,  and 
was  the  son  of  the  Eev.  Prebendary  Humphrey  Shuttleworth,  Vicar  of  the 
parish,  and  Anne,  daughter  of  Philip  Houghton.  He  was  admitted  Scholar 
of  Winchester  at  the  election  1797  ; and  Fellow  of  New  College  Dec.  24, 
1803;  and  became  Warden  Oct.  4,  1822.  He  obtained  the  Chancellor’s 
prize  for  the  Latin  Poem  in  1803,  the  subject  being  “Byzantium.”  He 
served  the  office  of  Proctor  in  1820,  and  was  Select  Preacher  the  same 
year.  Mr.  Shuttleworth  was  tutor  successively  in  the  families  of  Earl 
Carnarvon,  Lord  Holland  in  1814,  and  Lord  Leigh  in  1820;  and  in  1824 
was  appointed  Vicar  of  Foxley,  Wilts.  He  in  1823  married  Emma, 
daughter  of  George  Welch  of  High  Leek.  His  published  works  are, 
“Not  Tradition  but  Scripture,”  1839;  Sermons,  2 vols.,  1829-34;  and 
a “ Paraphrastic  Translation  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles,”  1829.  He  died, 
after  a very  short  tenure  of  the  episcopate,  Jan.  7,  1842,  and  was  buried 
in  the  presbytery  of  Chichester  Cathedral.  The  date  of  the  task  we  print 
is  1798,  when  the  medals  were  given  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

We  should  add  that  shortly  after  his  appointment,  Dr.  Moberly,  the 
present  Head  Master  of  Winchester,  gave  a volume  to  the  school  in  which 
the  best  poems  from  time  to  time  should  be  preserved  in  MS.  Some  day 
we  may  hope  that  these,  with  his  sanction,  will  be  published ; and  form 
a Mus(B  Wiccamicce  not  unworthy  of  the  scholars  of  Winton. 

PEOGRESS  OE  LEARNING. 

The  fatal  morn  arrives,  and  oh ! 

To  school  the  blubb’ring  youth  must  go. 

Before  the  Muse’s  hallow’d  shrine 
Each  joy  domestic  to  resign. 

No  more  as  erst  at  break  of  day 
To  brush  the  early  dew  away, 

But  in  ideal  range  to  fly 
O’er  fancied  fields  of  Poetry  ; 

Again  to  cull  the  mystic  stores 
Of  phrases,  tropes,  and  metaphors  ; 

Now  gives  Mama  her  last  caressing. 

And  fond  Papa  bestows  his  blessing. 
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These  sweet  endearments  scarcely  o’er. 

The  chaise  drives  rattling  to  the  door. 

In  gay  description  could  I shine, 

Or  were  thy  numbers,  Homer,  mine. 

Then  should  the  Muse  harmonious  show 
How  fast  they  journey’d  or  how  slow. 

How  from  the  east  Aurora  rose 
TVith  fingers  red  and  redder  nose, 

Or,  at  the  purple  dawn’s  approach. 

Hose  Phcebus  in  his  purple  coach. 

But  to  be  brief,  we’ll  be  content 
"With  only  saying  “ Off  he  went.” 

So  when  from  out  of  Grecian  fire 
Of  old  _Eneas  bore  his  sire. 

The  hero  left  with  many  a tear 
Those  plains  by  mem’ry  made  more  dear, 
And  still  in  absence  would  his  mind 
Becall  the  joys  he  left  behind, 

Recall  those  happy  times  ere  Greece 
O’ertum’d  the  gentle  reign  of  Peace, 

IMien  Heav’n  propitious  smiled  on  Priam, 
Sed  diverticulo  in  viam.” 

Our  youth,  the  joys  of  home  forgot, 

JNow  grows  contented  with  his  lot ; 

On  Virgil’s  sweets  can  dwell  with  pleasure, 
"With  Tnhy  pass  the  hours  of  leisure  ; 

In  verses  act  with  shill  his  part, 

Hay,  say  the  Iliad  all  by  heart. 

Oft  will  he  launch  aloud  in  praise 
Of  early  Greece  in  happy  days, 

Vhen  kings  lived  peaceful  in  a cottage, 
IVhen  children  fed  on  sooty  pottage ; 
Though  now-a-days  they’ll  plan  their  parts 
As  well  on  syllabubs  and  tarts  ; 

TVhen  ev’ry  hero  was  as  tail 
As  Gog  and  Magog  in  Guildhall ; 

And  by  their  prowess  he  can  guess 
The  Romans  surely  were  no^less. 

He’s  not  (if  authors  rightly  tell  us),  • 

One  of  those  harum-scarum  fellows 
IVho  seek  and  know  no  other  pleasure 
Than  those  of  eating  and  of  leisure ; 

VTho  think  the  beauties  of  a classic 
Enough  to  make  a very  ass  sick ; 

And  own  no  joys  beyond  the  chase. 

Ho  recreation  but  a race. 

By  him  far  nobler  joys  are  found 
In  Tally’s  aj-guments  profound  ; 
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No  dainties  please  him  like  the  sweets 
Of  Homer’s  compound  epithets. 

At  length,  on  Isis’  banks  he  views 
Tlie  walls  beloved  by  ev’ry  Muse : 

Those  walls  where  gen’rous  souls  pursue 
The  arduous  prize  to  virtue  due, 

And  schoolmen,  from  the  world  withdrawn, 
Dispute  o’er  sausages  and  brawn. 

But  here,  alas  ! a ruthless  train 
Of  studies  new  perplex  his  brain ; 

He  now  of  nothing  talks  but  statics. 
Geometry  and  mathematics ; 

Crosses  the  “Asinorum  pons,” 

Solves  parallipopipedons. 

Explains  the  rays  of  light  by  prisms. 

Solves  arguments  by  syllogisms, 

And  night  and  day  his  mem’ry  crams 
Brimful  of  parallelograms. 

By  A.s  and  B.s  exact  defines 
The  wondrous  miracles  of  lines : 

Ask  you  their  name  ? I might  as  soon 
Beckon  the  people  in  the  moon ; 

Had  I an  hundred  brazen  tongues. 

An  hundred  car-men’s  sturdy  lungs, 

An  hundred  mouths  to  tell  them  o’er, 
’Twould  take  a century  or  more. 

Talk  of  a flower  of  various  dyes. 

He’ll  prove  you  must  not  trust  your  eyes, 
Eor  what  to  us  seems  black  and  white 
Is  merely  different  rays  of  light. 

And  then  some  untaught  writers  tell 
That  man  had  once  the  power  to  smell ; 

Our  modern  scholar  plainly  shows 
’Tis  but  a tickling  of  the  nose ; 

But,  solemn  proof,  he  can  assure  ye, 

Non  dari  vacuum  naturae  ; 

As  well  by  demonstrations  show 
Quid  nihil  fit  ex  nihilo  ; 

That  when  earth’s  convex  face  you  tread 
Your  feet  are  lower  than  your  head  ; 

Solve  any  knotty  point  with  ease. 

And  prove  the  moon  is  not  green  cheese. 
But  fast  the  rolling  years  glide  on. 

And  life’s  far  better  half  is  gone  ; 

He  now  to  other  things  aspires. 

Accepts  a living  and  retires  ; 

And  soon  immersed  in  parsonage  neat. 
Enjoys  his  peaceable  retreat. 
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As  necessary  to  our  story, 

You’ll  ask.  Was  lie  a Whig  or  Tory? 

But  in  this  mighty  point  indeed 
Historians  are  not  well  agreed ; 

However,  to  avoid  all  bother, 

We’ll  grant  he  was  of  one  or  t’other, 

Altho’  perhaps  he  wisely  chose 
That  side  whence  most  preferment  rose. 

He  now  directs  his  eager  search 
Thro’  ev’ry  era  of  the  Church ; 

With  cambric  band  and  double  chin 
Exhorts  his  flock  to  fly  from  sin ; 

Bids  them  all  evil  ways  eschew, 

And  always  pay  their  tythes  when  due ; 

Declares  all  visionary  joys 
Are  visions  and  delusive  toys  ; 

Bids  worth  neglected  rear  its  head. 

And  Alls  the  sinner’s  soul  with  dread ; 

Whilst  gaping  rustics  hear  with  wonder 
His  length  of  words  and  voice  of  thunder. 

Long  time  his  flock  beheld  him  shine 
A zealous  and  a wise  divine ; 

Until,  as  ebbing  life  retires, 

A dean’ry  crowns  his  last  desires. 

Behold  him  now,  devoid  of  care. 

Snug  seated  in  his  elbow  chair. 

He  cracks  his  jokes  and  eats  his  All, 

On  Sunday  preaches  if  he  will ; 

Solves  doubts  as  soon  as  others  start  ’em. 

By  argument  secundum  artem. 

Now  puzzles  o’er  in  warm  debate 
Each  weighty  point  of  Church  and  State  ; 

Or  tells  o’er  now  in  merry  strain 
The  pranks  of  early  life  again. 

Becalls  to  mem’ry  school  disasters, 

Unflnish’d  tasks  and  angry  masters. 

As  erst  to  him.  Oh  ! heavenly  Maid, 

Learning,  to  me  impart  thy  aid ; 

Oh  ! teach  my  feet  like  his  to  stray 
Along  preferment’s  flow’ry  way ; 

And  if,  thy  hallow’d  shrine  before, 

I e’er  thy  ready  aid  implore. 

Oh  ! make  me,  sphere-descended  Queen, 

A Bishop,  or  at  least  a Bean. 

Shuttleworth,  1800. 
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NON  OMNIS  MORIAR. 

Whilst  h ambler  beings,  to  one  lot  confined, 

Pursue  that  path  which  Nature  first  design’d, 
Upborne  on  rapid  pinions  mount  the  gale, 

Skim  the  broad  wave,  or  range  their  native  vale, 
Heedless  of  change,  each  call  of  sense  obey, 

And  seek  no  bliss  beyond  the  present  day ; 

Content  if  perfect  each  enjoyment  here 

Shall  leave  them  henceforth  nought  to  hope  or  fear ; 

Man,  man  alone,  superior  to  his  fate. 

In  purer  regions  seeks  a happier  state, 

V Spurns  the  low  earth,  to  heaven  directs  his  eye, 

And  pants  for  nobler  than  terrestrial  joy. 

Alike  o’er  all  this  pow’rful  Hope  presides, 

In  death  it  strengthens  as  in  life  it  guides. 

From  youth  to  age  impels  with  equal  force. 

The  rule  of  all  our  actions  and  the  source. 

Though  various  passions  variously  inclined 
Impel  or  fetter,  rouse  or  clog  the  mind. 

Ambition,  Virtue,  here  the  sway  divide, 

There  modest  Reason  strives  with  stronger  Pride  ; 
Whate’er  their  nature,  impulse,  power,  or  sphere. 
All  still  excite  us  and  concentrate  here. 

Unsated  turn  from  this  unequal  scene, 

This  being  humbly  blest  and  proudly  mean  ; 

This  state  of  error,  weakness,  pride,  and  power. 

The  bubble  sport  or  victim  of  an  hour ; 

Bids  us  for  happier  worlds  relinquish  this, 

And  leave  the  present  for  the  future  bliss. 

For  this,  when  haughty  Gallia  late  unfurl’d 
The  flag  of  desolation  o’er  the  world, 

Driv’n  from  his  regal  state,  neglected,  fled 
By  those  his  pow’r  sustain’d  or  bounty  fed. 

From  all  whate’er  on  earth  he  held  most  dear. 

All  that  could  comfort  or  delight  him  here. 

Great  Louis  stood,  in  conscious  virtue  brave, 

Nor  wish’d  for  life,  but  that  beyond  the  grave  ; 

In  his  firm  bosom  check’d  each  rising  groan. 

And  in  his  country’s  weal  forgot  his  own. 

When  the  fierce  warrior  chief,  untaught  to  spare. 
O’er  ravag’d  nations  spreads  the  waste  of  war. 

And  foe  to  all  those  fine-wrought  links,  that  bind 
Concordant  soul  with  soul  and  kind  with  kind, 

’Mid  peaceful  scenes,  where  homely  joys  retire. 

Deals  the  destructive  steel  or  raging  fire. 

That  rank’d  with  heroes  in  historic  page. 

His  deeds  may  live,  the  curse  of  every  age  ! 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI.  h h 
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And  flattering  marbles  proudly  rise  on  high 
To  snatch  the  wretch  from  deep  obscurity. 

This  Hope  inspires,  for  love  of  life  and  fame, 
—Their  different  objects  are  in  cause  the  same, — 
Heaven’s  endless  being  to  our  view  displays, 

Man  blindly  errs  and  grasps  at  endless  praise ; 

Thus,  though  ’tis  Heaven  itself  directs  our  way, 
Though  clear  as  light  its  dictates,  man  will  stray. 
What  man  design’d  to  bless  convert  to  woe, 

And  taints  the  streams  of  knowledge  as  they  flow. 
Hence  first  the  frantic  rage  for  fame  began, 

And  man  perversely  thought  to  live  thro’  man. 

In  endless  fame  his  wish’d-for  life  survey’d. 

And,  whilst  he  lost  the  substance,  grasp’d  the  shade. 

The  patriotic  soul  which,  firmly  great, 

Stands  the  strong  bulwark  of  a sinking  state. 

And,  nobly  zealous  in  his  country’s  cause, 

Ou  freedom’s  stable  basis  builds  his  laws ; 

The  friendless  wretch  who  bent  with  grief  and  fears 
Creeps  on  neglected  through  a vale  of  tears. 

Survey  with  rapture  in  a higher  sphere 
The  bright  reward  of  all  their  labours  here. 

Well  pleas’d,  the  transient  joys  of  earth  forego. 

Nor  heave  one  sigh  for  all  they  leave  below. 

The  impious  wretch,  from  whose  unhallow’d  eyes. 
Triend  of  the  good,  repose  for  ever  flies, 

In  midnight’s  awful  gloom,  whose  gaunt  dismay 
Tetters  each  nerve  and  hovers  o’er  its  prey. 

When  vengeful  furies  howl  in  every  blast, 

Thrill  through  his  heart  and  echo  back  the  past, 
Trom  Heavenly  vengeance  sees  ’tis  vain  to  fly. 

And,  shudd’riug,  feels  he  shall  not,  must  not  die. 

Equal  through  life  the  all-pervading  pow’r 
Consoles  us  still  in  death’s  approaching  hour  ; 

When  life’s  last  struggle  rends  the  parting  clay. 

And  hope  and  doubt  possess  alternate  sway. 

When  nature,  fainting  from  her  load  of  woes, 

In  dread  suspense  awaits  the  final  close. 

And  sickness,  brooding  o’er  the  wretch’s  bed. 

With  pain  enervates  or  appals  with  dread. 

As  the  tall  cliff,  which  storms  and  winds  engage. 
And  surges  lash  with  unavailing  rage, 

Taith,  unappall’d,  sustains  th’  unequal  strife. 

And  through  the  gates  of  Death  conducts  to  life. 

In  his  rapt  senses  higher  scenes  arise. 

And  hov’ring  angels  hail  him  to  the  skies. 

Yet  not  to  more  enlighten’d  climes  confin’d. 

Pervades  this  sense  along  the  cultur’d  mind, 
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Nature  to  all  alike  the  law  reveals. 

The  rude  perceives  it  and  th’  uuletter’d  feels, 

For  Saint  or  Savage  must  alike  obey 

When  instinct  points,  or  reason  guides  the  way. 

Hence  heavenly  Plato  first  his  precepts  caught, 
And  but  confirm’d  wliat  Nature  first  had  taught. 
Traverse  each  land,  where  Reason’s  feeble  ray 
Scarce  faintly  glimmers  thro’  its  house  of  clay, 
Where  Afric’s  sons  a barbarous  life  pursue. 

Rude  as  the  barren  sands  on  which  they  grew, 
Untaught  all  laws,  all  precepts  to  revere. 

Yet  all-pervading  nature  stops  not  here. 

Lo  ! the  poor  Negro,  Avhom  tyrannic  pow’r 
Tears  from  his  leaf-built  hut  and  plantain  bow’r. 
Condemn’d  thro’  life  to  tug  the  galling  chain, 

In  some  far  isle  beyond  the  western  main  ; 

Whose  eyes,  long  strangers  to  the  joys  of  sleep. 

Close  but  to  dream  of  toil,  then  wake  to  weep, 

Yet  hopes  he  still  in  death  to  view  once  more 
Those  native  plains  he  lov’d  in  life  before. 

And  wrapt  in  peaceful  undisturb’d  repose, 

Drink  sweet  oblivion  of  his  former  woes  : 

Cheer’d  by  this  hope  content  he  waits  the  grave, 
And  thanks  his  God  for  all  the  good  He  gave. 

Or  go  where,  stretch’d  beneath  serener  skies, 

Beyond  the  Atlantic  fiercer  nations  rise, 

Mark  there  the  barbarous  chief,  whom  nations  round 
In  savage  triumph  gore  with  many  a wound, 

Scorch  each  firm  sinew  and  torment  in  vain, 

With  all  the  horrors  of  protracted  pain, 

Unmoved  behold  him  meet  the  flame,  the  steel  1 
Deride  their  vengeance  and  disdain  to  feel ! 

Till  o’er  his  mighty  deeds  and  valour  done. 

The  num’rous  spoils  in  early  conquest  won, 

The  plumed  trophies  of  some  fallen  prey. 

And  bloody  scalps  in  battle  torn  away. 

Till  freed  at  last,  the  soul  exulting  flies 
To  gain  sublimer  conquests  in  the  skies ! 

What  bids  the  calm  Gentoo  undaunted  smile. 
Wrapt  in  the  terrors  of  a blazing  pile  ? 

When  with  mistaken  zeal  the  Brahmin  lies 
Before  his  god  a willing  sacrifice. 

What  spurs  him  on  but  that  which  all  have  known— 
That  innate  wish  for  worlds  beyond  his  own  ? 

Henee  taught,  he  paints  in  Fancy’s  richest  dress 
Ideal  schemes  of  future  happiness  ; 

How  peaceful  souls,  beneath  some  palmy  grove, 
Pursue  the  pleasing  cares  of  harmless  love ; 
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There  no  fell  hate  or  pining  griefs  intrude, 

No  sons  of  mad  ambition  thirst  for  blood, 

There  flow’ry  meads  eternal  Spring  behold. 

And  forests  wave  in  vegetable  gold ; 

There  glory  dwells  to  conscious  worth  allied, 

And  faithful  justice  blooms  by  virtue’s  side. 

When  wrapt  in  sleep  devoid  of  sense  we  lie, 

And  Rest’s  soft  bandage  veils  each  slumb’ring  eye. 

Unconscious  of  repose,  thro’  earth  and  skies 
Th’  unwearied  soul  in  fond  idea  flies. 

Lo  ! when  the  flame  in  death’s  eternal  close 
Shall  seek  that  kindred  dust  from  whence  it  rose. 

No  more  encumber’d  with  its  load  of  clay. 

The  soul  to  happier  worlds  shall  bend  its  way, 

In  loftier  realms  sublimer  joys  explore. 

And  from  this  blissful  region  rise  no  more. 

If  this  uncertain  station  here  below 
Is  all  design’d  by  Heaven  for  man  to  know. 

Why  left  imperfect  in  a middle  state. 

Chain’d  to  the  earth,  yet  soaring  to  be  great  ? 

Why  form’d  superior  to  his  station  here. 

Boundless  its  mind,  yet  limited  its  sphere  1 
Too  wise  to  sit  while  worlds  around  him  shine, 

A calm  spectator  of  the  vast  design. 

Too  dark,  while  clouded  by  the  veil  of  sense. 

To  scan  the  wonders  of  Omnipotence, 

Chain’d  to  the  earth,  could  Newton’s  soul  survey 
Unnumber’d  worlds  beyond  the  milky  way. 

Trace  all  things  upwards  to  One  general  Cause, 

Range  thro’  all  Nature  and  unfold  her  laws. 

Fathom  those  skies  where,  rang’d  with  skill  divine. 

Orbs  over  orbs,  systems  o’er  systems  shine. 

And  all  Creation’s  vast  design  explore. 

Far  as  the  eye  can  reach  or  fancy  soar. 

And  must  that  soul,  when  this  terrestrial  chain 
Shall  cease  to  bind  and  sense  no  more  constrain. 

Slumber  in  dust  below  ? or  still  pursue 
Those  happier  worlds  he  lov’d  on  earth  to  view  ? 

Survey  fresh  skies,  by  fancy  yet  untrod. 

And,  purified  from  earth,  behold  his  God  ? 

Say  can  that  primal,  vivifying  Ray, 

The  Source  of  Life  itself,  by  Time  decay  ? 

That  spark  thro’  which  we  move,  we  feel,  we  see. 

Itself  obscur’d,  its  lustre  cease  to  be  ? 

When  base  men  conquer  and  the  just  obey, 

Wlien  vice  unpunish’d  here  assumes  the  sway. 

When  Rome’s  proud  tyrant  sees  the  world  his  own. 

And  Cato  bleeds,  unpitied  and  alone, 
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When  un aveng’d  th’  unpitied  victim  dies, 

Is  Heaven  all  righteous,  and  can  God  be  wise  ? 

Cease  the  fond  doubt,  and  know  th’  Eternal  Will, 

That  first  created  man,  protects  him  still. 

In  future  worlds,  profusely  just  at  last, 

Shall  by  the  Future  rectify  the  Past, 

Withdraw  the  veil  of  sense  from  mortal  sight, 

And  prove  to  erring  man  that  all  is  right. 

But  lo  ! the  mists  of  doubt  perplex  no  more. 

And  Heaven  confirms  what  Nature  taught  before, 

He  comes  ! He  comes  ! reveal’d  to  mortal  eyes, 

Lo  ! God  Himself  descending  from  the  skies. 

From  vanquish’d  death  triumphant  bears  his  prey. 

Points  out  to  other  worlds  and  leads  the  way. 

Not  such  that  heaven  which,  Mincio’s  swains  among. 

In  days  of  yore  poetic  Fiction  sung, 

Where,  lull’d  to  rest  in  amaranthine  bowers. 

The  shades  of  heroes  waste  the  peaceful  hours ; 

Nor  such  the  heaven  by  Mecca’s  seer  foretold. 

Where  streams  nectareous  flow  o’er  sands  of  gold. 

And  Eden’s  groves  their  various  sweets  dispense. 

To  rouse  each  appetite  and  clog  each  sense. 

But  those  Blest  Worlds,  where  purer  skies  bestow 
That  mental  bliss  which  none  but  spirits  know. 

And  souls,  set  free  from  earth  without  alloy. 

Quaff  the  full  stream  of  never-ceasing  joy. 

And  doubts  man  still  ? Go,  then,  and  turn  thine  eyes 
Where  yon  expiring  unbeliever  lies. 

He  once,  the  foremost  of  the  wild  and  gay, 

Laugh’d  the  light  hours  in  thoughtless  mirth  away, 
Chas’d  each  bright  form  thro’  Pleasure’s  mazy  road, 

Nor  own’d  a joy  but  what  this  life  bestow’d. 

Lo  ! the  dire  contrast  on  the  brink  of  fate  ! 

He  wakes  to  sad  contrition  now  too  late, 

Becants  those  doubts  which  Folly  first  supplied. 

And  shrinks  before  the  Pow’r  he  once  defied. 

Insulted  mercy  stamps  the  wretch’s  doom, 

Wakes  to  revenge  and  hurls  him  to  the  tomb. 

Go,  then,  like  him,  ye  thoughtless  and  ye  gay. 

Where  Folly  points  or  Pleasure  leads  the  way, 

W eigh  boundless  wisdom  in  the  scale  of  sense 
And  point  the  errors  in  Omniscience. 

By  specious  reas’ning  want  of  truth  supply. 

And  doubting  all  things,  God  Himself  deny ! 

Then  when  your  date  of  misspent  life  is  o’er. 

When  Heath  arrests,  and  you  can  sin  no  more. 

Awake  to  certainty  of  endless  woe. 

And  tremble  at  the  gulf  which  yawns  below  ! 
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Here,  then,  we  rest ; ’tis  Nature’s  gen’ral  cry, 
Reason  o’ercomes  the  doubt — we  cannot  die. 

Yes  ! let  them  blindly  err  in  sullen  pride  ; 

Let  sceptics  doubt,  or  infidels  deride ; 

Let  earth’s  weak  sons,  in  transitory  pow’r. 

Exult  awhile,  the  bubble  of  an  hour ; 

But  come  It  must,  the  great  and  awful  Day, 

When  this  imperfect  frame  shall  fade  away ; 

When  God  descending  on  the  earth  shall  stand. 

With  equal  scale  of  justice  in  His  hand  ; 

Snatch’d  from  the  tomb  exulting  Virtue  rise 
To  meet  her  kindred  angels  in  the  skies. 

And  sinners,  shrinking  from  th’  uplifted  rod. 

Own  how  impartial  are  the  laws  of  God. 

P.  N.  Shuttle-worth. 


NOTE  ON  BRONZE  MARMITES, 

OFTEN-  MET  WMTH  IN"  AeCH^OLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS;  WITH  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  OHE  FOUND  AT  CaUDEBEC-LES-ElBEUF,  IH  1861. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1861,  a bronze  marmite  was  found  at  St.  Pierre- 
les-Elbeuf,  in  the  old  district  of  Caudebec-les-Elbeuf.  This  vase  had  three 
feet,  and  two  supports  for  a handle  which  had  disappeared.  It  was  found 
at  only  a small  distance  below  the  surface,  in  digging  the  foundations  for  a 


Bronze  Marmite,  from  Caudefcec-les-Elteuf. 


house.  It  was  of  the  ordinary  size  of  marmites,  was  empty  and  without 
a cover,  and  presented  no  distinctive  marks. 

This  object  is  now  in  the  collection  of  a local  antiquary,  M.  Tronel,  of 
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Elbeuf.  I was  consulted  regarding  it  by  M.  le  Cure  d’Amfreville-la-Mivoie, 
near  Rouen,  to  whom  I made  the  following  reply : — 

“ M.  VAhhe, The  bronze  marmite,  of  which  you  have  sent  me  a 

sketch,  is  an  object  common  enough,  but  still  its  real  use  is  doubtful.  To 
my  knowledge,  your  marmite  is  the  sixth  that  has  been  found  in  the  Seine- 
Inferieure.  Thus  one  was  discovered  at  Lillebonne  in  1836;  and  others 
at  Loges,  near  Fecamp,  in  1845,  at  Val  de  la  Haye,  near  Rouen,  in  1846, 
and  at  Tourville  la  Chapelle,  near  Dieppe,  in  1847. 

“The  Museum  of  Abbeville  also  possesses  five,  found  in  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  that  name;  and  M.  Houbigant,  of  Kogent-les-Vierges  (Oise), 
has  two  in  his  collection,  one  found  at  Riaux,  near  Liancourt,  in  1834,  and 
the  other  in  the  environs  of  the  camp  of  Catenoy,  near  Clermont  (Oise). 

“ M.  Houbigant,  in  the  plates  that  he  has  published  of  his  collection  of 
Bellovacian  antiquities,  has  depicted,  among  the  Roman  or  Gallo-Roman 
objects,  a marmite  and  a chandelier.  At  the  foot  of  the  plate  we  read, 
‘Marmite  and  Flambeau,  found  near  the  Camp  of  Catenoy.  It  is  thought 
that  these  were  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  and  that  they  are  of  the  Lower 
Empire.’  I feel  bound  to  add  that  there  appears  to  me  no  ground  for  that 
assertion. 

“The  Museum  of  Nantes  contains  a marmite  found  in  the  marsh  of 
Donges  (Loire-Inferieure),  which  the  Catalogue  of  1856  styles  Gaulish  % 
without  any  adequate  reason.  M.  de  Caumont  appears  to  me  more  wise 
when  he  says,  in  his  Bulletin  MonumentaV\  ‘ There  exist  at  Poitiers,  and 
in  several  other  museums,  copper  vessels  mounted  on  three  feet  like  our 
marmites,  on  the  age  of  which  I cannot  venture  to  speak.  That  which  I 
reproduce  was  found,  according  to  the  manuscript  catalogue,  in  a coflSii  at 
St.  Maurice  de  Gen^ay  (Vienne).’ 

“Now  it  is  necessary  to  examine  and  discuss  these  facts,  in  order  to  see 
what  consequences  we  ought  to  draw  from  these  premises,  for  the  mar- 
mites themselves  say  nothing ; they  bear  no  date,  neither  have  they  any 
distinctive  attribution  or  character  whatever.  The  places  in  which  they 
are  found  are  alone  able  to  explain  their  origin.  But  the  greater  part  have 
been  found  in  earth  or  in  the  marsh,  which  determines  nothing.  Some 
have  been  found  with  bronze  chandeliers  inclosed  in  them ; thus  it  was  at 
Riaux  (Oise),  in  1834,  and  at  Loges  (Seine-Inferieure)  in  1845.  But  the 
chandeliers  (or  feet  of  lamps)  are  themselves  not  easy  to  determine,  as  to 
their  date  ; and  we  find  similar  ones  even  down  to  the  fourteenth  century 
Nevertheless,  at  Loges  the  matter  places  itself  in  a clearer  light,  for  there 
the  marmite  contained,  along  with  three  chandeliers,  three  copper  spoons, 
and  on  each  of  these  spoons  was  the  figure  of  a fleur-de-lis.  This  sign,  it 

“ Gueraud  et  Parenteau,  Catalogue  du  Musee  Archeol.  de  Nantes,  1856,  p.  91. 

’’  Tom.  xxiv.  p.  9. 

' L’Abbe  Corblet  et  H.  Dusevel,  Revue  de  VArt  Chretien,  tom.  iii.  pp.  14,  15, 
36,  37,  plate  i.  fig.  1. 
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appears  to  me,  gives  clearly  enough  the  Capetian  epoch,  and  the  Christian 
middle  ages,  for  the  find  at  Loges,  at  least. 


Mannite  and  Bronze  Chandelier,  found  at  Loges,  near  Fecamp. 


“ Can  the  other  finds,  which  are  not  determined  with  the  same  precision, 
be  ascribed  to  that  epoch  ? I think  not.  From  which  it  follows  that  in  the 
case  which  you  have  referred  to  me,  we  can  form  no  well-grounded  conclu- 
sion without  a full  knowledge  of  the  place  in  which  the  mannite  of  St.  Pierre- 
les-Elbeuf  was  found.  From  the  little  that  you  have  said,  I am  led  to  be- 
lieve that  your  marmite  is  not  antique,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  think  the 
same  of  the  majority  of  similar  objects. 

“ L’Abbe  Cochet.’* 


Recent  Excavations  at  Cyeene. — Lieutenant  Smith,  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
and  Lieutenant  Porcher,  R.N.,  have  been  engaged  for  some  months,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Foreign-office,  in  making  excavations  among  the  ruins  of  Gyrene. 
Their  labours  have  been  very  successful,  and  we  expect  very  shortly  to  be 
enabled  to  print  a full  account  of  their  discoveries.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned a colossal  statue  of  JEsculapius,  eight  feet  high;  a Bacchus,  six  feet 
high;  a statue  of  a female,  between  four  and  five  feet  high;  a statuette  of  a female 
strangling  a lion,  supposed  to  be  of  Diana ; and  upwards  of  twelve  heads  of  various  I 
sizes,  among  them  one  life-size  of  Minerva,  most  exquisitely  sculptured,  and  in  an  ; 
excellent  state  of  preservation  ; the  face  is  of  a beautiful  contour,  without  a single 
blemish,  the  projecting  peak  of  the  helmet,  slightly  broken  in  falling  off  its  original 
pedestal,  having  probably  saved  it  from  injury.  With  the  exception  of  Bacchus, 
which  was  found  in  a temple  by  itself,  all  these  remains  of  ancient  splendour  were 
dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  JEsculapius,  and  the  whole  of  them  are  of  ; 
pure  white  marble.  On  account  of  the  total  absence  of  roads,  and  the  hilly  nature 
of  the  country,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  carrying  these  objects  to  the 
coast  for  embarkation,  though  the  distance  in  a direct  line  is  only  fourteen  miles. 
The  weiglitier  marbles  were  placed  on  two  artillery  waggons,  sent  from  Malta  for  j 
the  purpose,  and  dragged  to  the  place  of  embarkation  by  thirty-two  sailors  of 
Her  Majesty’s  gunboat  “Assurance,”  and  seven  of  Lieutenant  Smith’s  native  j 
labourers.  The  excavation  of  the  ruins  of  a third  and  very  large  temple  has 
just  been  commenced,  and  Lieutenants  Smith  and  Porcher  entertain  great  hopes  i 
of  further  valuable  discoveries  being  made.  | 
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WILLS  AND  INYENTOEIES,  COEK,  temf.  ELIZABETH. 

III. 

WILL  OF  GEOEGE  GALWEY  EITZ  EDWAEDE,  of  COECK,  Ald'', 
PROVED  April  30,  1579. 

In  the  name  of  the  Eather,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  I,  George  Galwey  fitz 
Edwarde,  of  Corcke,  Alderman,  do  make  my  last  will,  my  body  to  be  buried  at 
St.  Katherine’s  Chappel,  in  my  parish  church  of  St.  Peters  within  Corke.  I do 
make  myne  eldest  sonn  John  my  heir,  and  do  leave  to  myne  wyfe  Johanne  Watter 
the  two  houses  wherein  I dwell,  dureing  her  being  a widdowe,  rem’  to  said  heir, 
rem’  to  David  my  second  youngest  sonn.  Item  to  said  David  all  such  lands,  &c., 
as  I have  of  John  Galwey  fitz  Walter,  and  of  Thomas  Morrough,  save  that  my 
foster  brother  Walter  Morrough  shall,  during  his  life,  have  the  house  where  he 
now  dwells  without  pay,  said  David  to  pay  said  Walter  xL.  To  my  eldest  daughter 
Katherine  for  maryadge  goods  iii.  score  pounds.  To  my  second  daughter  Ellyce 
\li.  To  my  third  daughter  Ellen  x\li.  To  my  sister  Genet  xx.  nobles.  My  sons, 
wyfe,  and  brother  Geffrey  to  be  my  executors.  I do  release  Geoffrey  Galwey  all 
he  owes  me,  and  my  brother  Patrick  for  good  service.  Item  to  my  sisters  by 
Catherine  Skiddy  xls. 

WILL  OF  WILLIAM  GALWEY,  of  COECK,  Ald",  proved  July  20,  1581. 

In  Dei  nomine  Amen.  I,  William  Galwey,  of  Corcke,  Alderman,  do  this 
XX.  Feb.,  xxii,  Eliz.,  make  my  laste  will,  my  boddy  to  be  buried  in  Christ’s  Church, 
with  my  father  and  first  wiffe  Margeret  Gould,  my  heir  to  pay  to  the  prists  of  said 
church  yearely  ns.  To  my  young  children  George  and  Artoure,  the  foure  parks 
by  the  greene  which  Eichard  and  John  Shanighaine  holdeth  of  me  for  years,  the 
great  parke  and  the  smalle  parke  to  George  and  thother  two  to  Artoure,  rem’  to 
survivor,  and  the  profile  during  theire  minoritie  shal  be  devided  between  them 
and  my  towe  yonge  doghters  Eline  and  Anstas.  Also  said  George  and  Artoure  to 
pay  my  said  daughters  xx/7  to  help  them  to  marry.  Item,  the  use  of  my  house 
and  orchard  to  my  wife  and  heir  during  his  minoritie,  and  so  she  remaine 
I widdowe. 

WILL  OF  ANDEEWE  GALWEY  % of  COECKE,  Ald",  proved  Feb.  9,  1580. 

j In  the  name  of  God,  and  of  his  holy  blessed  mother  Mary,  and  all  the  company 
I of  Heaven,  I,  Andrew  Galwey,  of  Corcke,  Ald“,  beinge  w^eake  of  boddy,  yet 
sound  of  mynde  and  reason,  God  be  praised,  considering  that  the  end  of  lyfe  in 
j all  creatures  is  deathe,  and  that  everie  Christian  man  ought  to  be  in  a readines  to 


^ The  descendant  of  this  testator,  by  his  will  dated  in  1642,  styling  himself  Walter 
Galway  fitz  John,  of  Cork,  gent.,  entails  Lottaghmore  successively  on  his  sons  John, 
Andrew,  Patrick,  Francis,  and  David,  and  his  cousin  Geffrey  Galwey  fitz  Patrick,  and 
after  them  to  the  uses  in  the  will  of  his  great-grandfather  Andrew  Galwey  deceased: 
this  is  the  will  which  we  have  given  in  the  text.  Lottaghmore  above-mentioned  sig- 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI.  i i 
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prepare  himself  thereunto,  do  make  my  laste  will,  xviii.  Nov.,  xxiii.  Eliz.  First, 

I bequeth  my  soul  to  Almightie  God,  to  his  blessed  mother  Mary,  and  to  all  the 
company  of  heaven ; and  my  body  to  be  buried  in  one  grave  with  my  seeond  wyfe 
Catherine  Rochet  in  the  chauntry  of  my  parish  church  of  Saincte  Peters.  I leave 
my  eldest  sonn  Walter  the  principall  messuadge  wherein  I dwell  in  Dungarwan 
suburbs  of  Corcke,  also  the  newe  overthwarte  in  the  cittie  of  Coreke,  and  all  the 
lands  east  of  it  to  the  Queenes  walls : also  the  towne  and  lands  of  Ballenlooghie 
al’s  Pooleston,  also  Gort  na  Skeby  in  the  tenement  of  Fahy,  also  the  castle,  toune 
and  lands  of  Castell  Thome  and  Farrin  Edie  in  Dowglas,  also  the  castle,  &c.,  of 
Garry  Cloin,  the  castell  and  lands  of  Ballyffadyn,  also  my  part  of  the  lands  of 
Knockanamwoghilly  cont.  xv.  acres,  also  the  mortegadge  I have  on  Shandon  Castell  ^ 
before  Corck,  the  town  and  lands  of  Lwotaghe,  one  ploughland  in  Bally-Edmonde, 
my  parte  of  the  towne  and  lands  of  Ballynigall  in  Barry-Mores  countrey,  all  ' 
the  mess’,  and  services,  &c.,  which  I have  in  the  tounes  of  Youghal,  Kinsale  i 

and  Kilmallocke,  and  the  big  garden  in  the  tenement  of  St.  John  Baptiste  besouthe  i 

the  cittee  of  Corcke.  Item  to  said  Walter  my  bygg  standinge  cupp  of  silver  gilt,  | 

my  bygg  cupp  of  silver,  my  greatest  stilte  of  silver  gilte,  with  his  cover  and  sylver  j 
cruse,  a powder  peir  silver,  my  best  duson  of  spownes,  my  best  signett  of  golde,  | 
graven  with  myne  owne  crest,  alsoe  the  biggest  brasen  pann  in  my  house.  To  I 
have  to  said  Walter  and  his  heires  males.  Rem’  to  my  second  sonn  Patricke,  ! 
rem’  to  my  third  sonn  Richarde,  upon  condicion  he  be  not  entred  on  religion  or  i 

become  a preste,  if  so  to  receive  no  benefit  from  said  rem’,  but  said  castles,  &c.,  to  ! 

remain  to  my  fourth  sonn  Christopher ; rem’  to  my  fifth  sonn  John,  rem’  to  my 
sonnes  Francis,  Domynicke  and  Stephen : and  if  said  sonns  should  happen  to  dye, 
rem’  to  my  brother  James,  rem’  to  Edmonde  G.  son  and  heir  of  William  late  de-  | 
ceased,  rem’  to  George  G.’s  children  male.  Item  to  my  second  sonn  the  newe  ! 
house  in  the  cittie  of  Corck,  &c.,  a messuadge  in  St.  Laurence  parish  and  a moitye 
in  Shandon,  also  my  seconde  salte  of  silver,  with  a taster  of  silver  under  this  | 
marke  in  the  myddeste,  and  a gold  ring  wherein  there  is  a blewe  stone,  and  j 

(fe  I 

three  silver  spoones.  Item  to  my  thirde  sonn  the  great  messuadge  where  Cathe-  ' 
rine  Myaghe,  widdowe,  dwelleth  besyde  the  key,  &cc.,  the  towne  and  lands  of  i 
Coreston  al’s  Ballynecorry,  which  I have  in  mortgadge  of  the  L*^  Barrymore,  one  | 
ploughland  in  Richardston  and  Balligvin  in  Barrymores  country,  so  he  be  not  | 
entred  on  religion,  &cc.,  also  the  biggeste  flatt  pice  of  silver  I have,  under  aforesaid  ' i 
marke,  with  other  two  standing  gobbletts,  a golde  ring  with  a white  stone,  and  j I 


nifies  great  Lotagh,  (now  written  Lota,)  and  in  Andrew’s  will  written  Lwotagh.  The  i 
west  part  of  the  land  is  called  Lotabeg,  or  Little  Lota.  These  lands  contain  several 
handsome  residences  overhanging  the  river  Lee,  forming  some  of  its  principal  orna- 
ments. They  are  still  part  of  the  estate  of  the  Galweys,  who  however  have  no 
residence  here.  The  principal  mansion  was  long  occupied  by  the  family  of  Rogers,  i 
who  held  it  by  lease,  but  their  property  was  lately  disposed  of  in  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court.  The  above  wills  prove  that  the  pedigree  of  Galwey  for  the  period  to 
which  they  relate,  as  published  in  Burke’s  “ Landed  Gentry,”  is  altogether  erroneous,  ; 
some  other  line  of  the  family  being  substituted.  ! 

^ Catherine  Roche  was  daughter  of  James  Roche  of  Cork,  Alderman.  She  had  two  j 
sisters,  Anna,  married  to  George  Skiddy  of  Cork,  Alderman,  and  Anastacia  married  to  : 
Gerald  Goole  of  the  same,  merchant.  (Grig.  MSS.  penes  me  R.  C.)  I 

*=  St.  Laurence’s  Chapel  was  near  the  south  gate  of  the  city,  adjacent  to  the  entrance 
to  Beamish  and  Crawford’s  brewery. 
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three  silver  spoones.  Item  to  my  fourth  soiin  a newe  messuadge  in  Dungarwan 
subiirbes  of  Corcke,  &cc.,  also  the  towns,  &c.,  of  Brownestone,  Knockyrea,  and  the 
lands  of  Carreggine  within  the  fraunches  of  Corcke,  my  parte  of  the  lytle  myll 
joyninge  St.  Francis‘S  churcheyard  in  Shandon,  also  a graven  piee  under  said 
marke,  a standinge  gobhlette  and  his  cover,  that  my  son  Walter  brought  out  of 
Englande,  a gold  ring  graven  with  a red  face,  a salte  of  silver  gilte,  with  the 
cover  which  I have  in  pledge  of  my  nephewe  William  G.  Item  to  my  fyfth  sonn 
a newe  house  in  Dungarwan,  &cc.,  one  ploughland  in  Cnockyearighane,  all  the 
lands  in  Kilvollane  and  Ballyhiaronan  in  Barrymore  is  contrey,  my  seconde  best 
flatt  silver  pice,  and  the  cruse  of  silver  under  said  marke,  three  spoones  of  silver 
with  a gold  ring  with  a white  perle  in  same.  Item  to  my  sixth  sonn  two  stone 
houses  in  Dungarvane,  &cc.,  also  thother  flatt  pice  of  silver,  three  spounes  of  silver, 
and  a hoope  of  gold  made  in  a ring  three  hoopes  togather.  Item  to  my  seventh 
sonn  a stone  house  in  Corcke,  a little  castell  and  garden  in  Shandon,  &cc.,  a graven 
pice  under  my  father’s  marke — the  black-nott  covered  with  silver,  three  silver 
spownes,  with  a gold  ring  wherin  is  a blewe  stone  omayle.  Item  to  myne  eight 
sonn  another  stone  house  in  Dungarwan,  &cc.,  the  graven  pice  with  a branche  in 
his  myddle,  and  the  silver  nott  which  I have  in  pledge  of  James  Honan  for  iv//., 
and  three  silver  spoones.  Item  said  heires  shall  finde  upon  their  proper  costs  three 
prests  or  chapplens,  two  to  serve  in  St.  Peter’s  Church  where  my  buryall  is,  and 
the  third  in  Christ  Church,  said  prestes  to  receive  their  yearly  stipende  upon  the 
profitts  of  said  lands.  Item  to  Peter’s  Church  towards  the  reparacion  mli.,  also 
to  said  church  the  vestments,  coope,  with  the  two  tunycles  of  velvett  I have,  and 
to  the  reparation  of  the  poore  men’s  house  xiii^.  ivcl.  Item  to  Christ  Church  to- 
wards the  reparation  \\li.  vi^.  viiid,  to  the  chauntery  of  said  church  xiiis.  \\d. 
Item  to  St.  Barryes  Church  vw.  Vmd.  To  the  Holy  Roode  Chappell  ® iii^.  To 
St.  Stephen’s  Church^  iii^.  To  St.  Clement’s  Church  iii.?.  To  our  Lady  Church  iiL. 
Item  that  my  executors  shall  pay  towards  the  building  of  everie  church  that  shall 
be  builded  in  the  Byshopricke  of  Corcke  iii^.,  or  the  value  in  yron.  Also  that  iny 
executors  shall  give  to  the  poor  people  of  this  cittie  within  one  moneth  after  my 
decesse  the  value  of  xL.  of  frise  in  the  honor  of  God,  and  for  almes  to  be  worren 


^ “ May,  1700.  St.  Francis  Abbey,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lee,  in  the  north  sub- 
urbs of  Cork.  The  site  of  it  contains  a few  gardens  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  near  the 
Abbey.  It  is  the  estate  of  Lord  Orrery,  &c.  In  King  James’s  time  a new  chapel  was 
built  by  the  Friars  on  part  of  the  abbey,  but  not  where  the  former  chapel  stood. 
Some  Friars  living  there  in  the  time  of  the  siege,  [Sept.  1690,]  the  abbey  with  the 
r st  of  the  suburbs  was  burnt : a good  strong  steeple  remains  standing.  The  chapel 
that  was  lately  built,  having  been  burnt  with  the  abbey,  was  repaired  by  Mr.  Morri- 
son, a merchant,  and  is  now  used  by  him  as  a warehouse.” — Bishop  Bownds  MS. 
Jowrnal.  This  abbey  was  founded,  according  to  Ware,  in  1240.  “ In  the  chapel  of 

this  place  the  late  King  James  heard  mass  in  March,  1688  [1688-9],  being  supported 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  by  two  Franciscan  Fryars.” — Smith.  Not  a vestige  of 
it  now  remains. 

® The  Holy  Rood,  or  church  of  St.  Mary  de  Nard,  stood  on  the  centre  of  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  Elizabeth’s  fort.  By  an  act  passed  in  the  year  1751,  these  ancient 
parishes  were  united  to  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  for  ever,  and  now  form  the  corps 
of  the  chancellorship  of  the  cathedral. 

^ “ St.  Stephen’s  Church  stood  wdiere  Worth’s  Blew  Coat  Hospital  now  stands;  the 
south  side  of  the’ hospital  court  wall  stands  upon  the  foundation  of  the  north  side 
of  the  church.” — Bp.  JJoivnds  MS.  Journal. 
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for  my  soule  and  my  friends.  Item  that  my  other  children  be  brought  up  in 
learning  and  in  course  of  merchandise,  &c. 

Inventohie.  — vi.  tonnes  of  yron,  hi.  hundreth  batrye,  ii.  hogsetts  allyine, 
ii.  hundred  hoppes,  xii.  tonnes  of  salte,  a laste  of  bids  lyttle  more  or  less, 
vi.  pounds  sylke,  a pice  of  broade  cloathe  in  collors  conteynninge  xxx.  yards, 
vi.  duzen  wollen  cards,  ii.  barrells  of  orchall,  halfe  a grose  of  knyves  with  other 
small  wares,  as  hatts,  cappes,  and  other  thryfl.es  amonge  my  shopp,  ii.  tonnes  of 
wyne,  also  xl.  sheepe  and  xii.  kyne.  | 

WILL  OF  WILLIAM  GALWEY  FITZ  JEFERY,  proved  April  12,  1582. 

In  Dei  nomine  Amen.  Ego  Willielmtjs  Galwey  fitz  Galfridi,  de  Kinsale, 
condo  testamentum  meum,  commendo  animam  meam  Deo  patri  omnipotenti,  cor-  . 
pusque  meum  terree  et  vermibus,  sepeliendum  in  ecclesia  de  Kinsale,  in  loco^ 
majorum.  Constituo  filium  meum  Galfridum  meum  heredem,  et  lego  eidem  G.  | 
principale  meum  messuagium  in  Kinsale,  tres  carrucatas  terrse  Antiquse  Curiae  in  j 
dominio  Cricurhaghe  et  molendinum  aquaticum,  tributum  piscis,  vulgariter  nomi-  I 

natum  See-fishe,  in  Kinsale,  villam  de  Ballincobum,  tertiam  partem  terrae  de  Crock  | 

intus  et  foris,  tabernam  novam  quam  Mauricius  Coursie  erexit  et  duas  parcas 
terrae  juxta  Nichols-gate,  olim  nuncupatum  cunicularium  magistri  Galwey,  Haben-  [ 
dum,  &c.,  eidem  G.  et  h.  m.,  rem’  Jacobo  secundo  filio  meo  et  h.  m.,  rem’  Ricardo  i 
tercio  filio  meo  et  h.  m.,  &c.  Item  lego  eidem  G.  cyphum  sculptum  argenteum, 
Anglice,  A graven  cupp,  et  salsarium  argenteum  et  duodecim  cochlearia  argentea, 
et  parvura  cyphum  argenteum,  vocatum  a tastor,  et  lego  illi  omnia  suppelectilia 
domus  meae,  et  lego  unam  magnam  patenam,  aptam  ad  servitiam  faciendam  filio 
meo  Jacobo.  Item  lego  G.  duos  cyphos,  comuniter  vocatos  Macers,  quorum  unum  [ 
Willielmus  Bales  habet  in  pignore  duorum  coriorum  bovilium,  et  alterum  est  in  j 
pignore  decern  solidorum,  et  alterum  cyphum,  vocatum  a standing  cupp,  sicut  ex- 
presse  ponitur  in  obligatione  facta  inter  me  et  Jacobum  filium  Johannis  Galwey,  | 
et  eidem  siguetum  meum  aureum.  Et  lego  eidem  scapham  meam  piscatoriam, 
vocatam  a pinac,  cum  suis  vestimentis  et  piscandis  iustrumentis,  et  cum  retibus 
omnibus,  et  cimbam  meam  latam,  communiter  vocatam  a licter^  et  omnes  senos 

8 The  Galweys  were  interred  in  a small  transept  called  “Galwey’s  Isle,”  in  the 
parish  church  of  Kinsale,  which  still  contains  a very  beautiful  window  in  the  Norman  I 
style,  and  other  rich  decorations.  The  right,  however,  of  the  Galwey  family  to  this  i 1 
“ Isle”  seems  to  have  been  disregarded  by  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  as  appears  by  the  following  item  from  the  parish  vestry -book, 
kindly  supplied  by  the  Rev.  I.  W.  Hopkins,  the  present  Vicar : — 

“1748.  And  it  is  also  hereby  agreed  upon,  that  the  ‘South  Isle,’  commonly  called  j 
‘ Galwey’s  Isle,’  be  for  ever  appropriated  to  the  use  of  a vestry-room  and  catechetical 
school,  which  shall  be  enclosed,  and  seats  snail  be  built  in  the  same,  to  receive  the  j 
young  people  of  the  parish  during  their  examination  by  the  minister  and  his  curate,  I 

and  the  sum  of  forty  pounds  shall  be  levied  for  the  furnishing  the  same  by  subscrip-  j 
tion  ; and  if  any  part  of  the  said  sum  shall  not  be  raised  by  subscription,  the  deficiency 
shall  be  raised  by  rate  on  the  parish,  or  by  such  other  ways  and  means  as  shall  seem  to 
the  minister,  churchwardens,  and  parishioners  most  effectual  and  least  burdensome 
to  the  parish. 

“Burton  Parkinson,  Vicar,  “Thos.  Bryent,  1 

“MOSIS 

A similar  item  occurs  in  the  year  1772;  fortunately  these  recommendations  were 
never  acted  on,  or  the  “ Galwey  Isle”  would  doubtless  have  shared  the  barbarous  dese- 
cration which  this  curious  church,  almost  unique  in  its  architectural  features,  suffered 
some  years  ago  when  being  restored  by  some  country  surveyor  or  mason. 
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meos.  Item  volo  quod  mens  heres  et  ejus  successores  ministrent  sacerdotibus, 
clericis,  et  pauperibus  xiiw.  viiic?.,  annatim  in  futurum,  dimidium  ad  qnodlibet 
festum  defunctorum,  et  aliud  dimidium  ad  queralibet  diem  per  rasteves  per  equales 
portioues,  et  etiam  mantaneant  domum  pauperum,  quoties  opus  fuerit.  Item  lego 
seeundo  filio  meo  Jacobo,  curiam,  appellatam  Curiam  Magistri  Galwey  in  Kinsale, 
et  hortum  jacentem  in  fossa  juxta  muros,  inter  portam  fratrum  et  portam  Cork, 
vocatum  Garrinegeokane  et  Legoille,  et  castellum  ny  Cowg  quod  habeo  a Magistro 
Galwey  per  indenturam,  et  unam  carueatam  terree  voeatam  Ballivagiffie  in  tene- 
mento  de  Bincorran,  et  portum  vocatum  Oister-liaven* *  cum  sua  libertate,  quern 
habeo  in  pignore,  &cc.  Item  magnum  cyphum  argenteum,  quod  Bieardus  Coursy 
quondam  habuit.  Item  quod  Jacobus  et  lieredes  dividant  pauperibus  annatim 
vi.?.  viiic?.  Item  lego  tercio  filio  Bicardo  messuagium,  olim  Johannis  Corsh,  et 
tabernam  parvam  jacentem  in  via  qua  itur  ad  Ecclesiam,  et  unum  hortum  juxta 
Nichols-gate,  &c.  Item  quod  dictus  Bieardus  distribuat  pauperibus  et  sacer- 
dotibus annatim  vw.  \md. 

Legacies. — Inprimis  lego  ad  reparationem  et  edificationem  Ecclesise  de  Kinsale 
annatim  \s.  Item  funerali  servicio,  elemosinse,  et  Vicario  ejusdem  \s.  vmd. 
Domino  Thomse  Moyran  presbitero  in  Cork  X5.,  et  Bectori  Ecclesise  de  Kinsale  \s. 
Hoc  excepto  quod  lego  uxori  mese  Anastacise  Corsy,  omnia  messuagia,  &c.,  in 
Kinsale  et  alibi  in  Com-Cork,  durante  viduitate  sua.  Item  mando  sub  poena 
paternee  maledictionis  incurrendae,  distincte,  principio  filiis  meis  universis  et  sin- 
gulis, ut  in  omnibus  justis,  licitis  et  honestis,  obediant  et  pareant  matri  suae,  sine 
jurgio,  durante  vita  sua,  et  illi  maximo  honore  maximaque  reverentia  afficiant,  sicut 
filios  decet,  et  nil  contra  ejus  voluntatem  agere  nitantur,  ut  sic  precepta  divina 
servantes,  sint  longevi  super  terram,  et  eternam  beatitudinem  consequi  valeant, 
quam  illis  concedere  dignaret  Altissimus.  Amen.  Item  facio  Dominum  Gerald um 
Corsie  Baronem  et  Dominum  de  Oricruesaigh,  Jacobum  Bonan,  et  Willielmum 
Boche  de  Cork,  burgences,  defensores  et  tutores  filiorum  meorum. 

WILL  OE  GENET  GALWEY,  proved  June  22,  1582. 

In  Dei  nomine  Amen.  I,  Genet  Galwey,  widdowe,  late  wyfe  unto  John  Golde 
fitz  Edmonde  of  Corke,  Alderman,  of  good  memorie,  in  my  sicke  bed,  labouringe 
and  drawing  towards  death  naturall,  do  make  my  laste  will,  9 June,  1582,  my  body 
to  be  buried  (if  possible)  with  my  husband.  I ordaine  my  bretherne  Edmonde  fitz 
Edmonde  Tyrry,  and  Christopher  Galwey  fitz  Andrewe,  my  executors.  To  my 
foster-father,  mother  and  sisters,  xx/^.  between  them.  To  my  said  brethren  all  my 
golde.  Item  that  such  pawnes  or  brasse  which  is  in  kepinge  with  my  brother 
Christopher  Galwey,  be  devided  amongst  my  young  brethren. 

WILL  OE  CHBISTOPHEB  GALWEY,  oe  COBK,  Alderman,  proved 
Sept.  12,  1582. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  Christopher  Galwey,  of  Cork,  Alderman,  do 
make  my  last  will  xxi  day  of  July  1582,  my  body  to  be  buried  with  my  father  and 
mother  in  St.  Peeter’s  Church  within  Cork.  I leave  towards  reparation  of  same 
church  xxx.y.,  so  much  more  with  Christ  Church,  towards  the  building;  to  St.  Bar- 
ries Church  by  Cork  V5.  viii^^. ; to  the  Holly-rood  iv5.  ; to  S"'  Thomas  Moyrane, 


**  A lighter. 

* An  inlet  of  the  sea  near  Kinsale.  “ The  fishery,  customs,  and  harbour  or  creek 
of  Oyster-haven,  were  granted  to  Philip  Barry  oge,  commonly  called  Lord  Barry  of 
Kynalega,  by  patent  from  Queen  Mary.^’ — Broivne  3ISS. 
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priest,  in  remembrance  of  me ; to  S’"  Percy  wall  White,  priest,  and  S*'  Michell 
Roche,  i)riest,  iiis.  each ; to  the  Viccar  Tyrry  xxs.  I do  make  my  brother  John 
my  heir,  and  bequeath  to  him  the  lands  I purchased  of  David  Tyrry,  viccar,  also 
my  part  of  Eosta  in  Barrymores  contrey,  &c.  To  my  brother  Prancis  the  lands, 
&c.,  of  Downenygawle,  in  the  great  Island,  also  the  lands  of  Drohidsynaghe,  which 
I purchased  of  Nicholas  Tyrry,  &c.  To  my  brother  Domynick  the  ploughland 
called  Cwyleregwyh,  which  I hold  in  mortgage  of  Lord  Cursie.  To  my  brother 
Stephen  the  ploughland  of  Tworahigobane,  which  I purchased  of  David  fitz  Ed- 
mond Barry,  also  the  part  belonging  to  John  Galwey  of  Brownestowne.  To  my 
daughter  Anstace  a ploughland  called  Carrigane  ny  graune,  and  another  called 
Ballyvody,  which  I hold  in  mortgage  of  xyUI.  of  John  fitz  Edmond  oge  Hodnett 
also  such  part  of  Knockyrea  as  is  the  right  of  my  father  and  mother,  to  have  during 
her  life,  and  after  said  part  of  Knockyrea  to  my  brother  Erancis.  To  my  wife 
Julyan  Sarsfild  the  ploughland  in  Raheygobbane  during  her  life,  rem’  to  my 
daughter  Anstace.  To  my  brother  Edmond  Tyrry  my  part  of  Carrigyns  near 
Cork,  &c.  Item  I release  my  father-in-law  Edmond  Sarsfield  the  mortgage  of  ixli. 
I had  uppon  one  of  his  gardens.  To  my  foster-brother  William  Kynt  the  town, 
&c.,  of  Ballynvouidony  in  Barretts  countrey,  "which  I have  in  mortgage  of  xli.  To 
John  fitz  Edmond  oge  Hodnett,  the  mortgage  I have  uppon  Bally-ny-crussy  from 
said  John.  My  other  legacies.  To  myne  ant  Anstas  Eoche  xxx5.  To  my  foster- 
mother  Margaret  CoUane  xxs.  To  my  wife  a silver  salt.  To  my  brother  Edmond 
Tyrry  three  s fiver  cupps.  To  Patrick  Gold  my  signet  of  gold.  To  my  daughter 
Anstas  all  the  jewells  within  a small  bladder  in  my  smale  chest,  also  two  crosses  of 
gold  in  a little  white  bladder,  and  my  mother’s  big  coife. 

IxvEXToniE. — Three  lasts  of  cowehides,  lackyng  fyve  hides,  a tonn  of  iron,  a 
tonn  of  salt,  one  barrell  of  aleim,  fyve  hogsheads  of  white  wyne,  ten  hogsheads  of 
wheate,  thre  hogsheads  of  Eye,  and  in  gold  twentie  pounds,  and  in  reddy  money 
xxiv/?. 

Pledges. — Erom  David  Barryes  wife  a silver  cupp,  in  pawn  of  iii/h  ; from 
Patrick  Gold  fitz  Gold  a silver  cupp,  in  pawn  of  xL. ; a silver  cupp  belonging  to 
J ohn  oge  Hodnet,  which  oweth  nothing  ; a goblett  for  aquavita  belonging  to  my- 
self, a goblett  with  his  cover  which  my  father  left  with  me,  a great  silver  salt  I 
have  in  pledg  from  M*'  Galwey,  a bigg  silver  cupp  I bought  of  Alexander  Gogh. 

Pledges  I delivered  in  pawn. — To  Ballive  Creaghe  a silver  cupp,  to  Joan 
Watter  a goblett  pertaining  to  Andrew  Skiddy.  Walter  Coppinger  hath  the  cover 
of  my  small  cupp  in  pawne  for  three  yards  of  bayes.  John  Watters  hath  the 
bottom  of  Andrew  Skiddy  is  cupp  in  pawne  of  vi^.  viii(^.  old  money. 


^ The  Hodnets  were  formerly  a powerful  sept,  and  proprietors  of  the  Great  Island 
in  the  barony  of  Barrymore,  which  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Barries.  The  con- 
dition of  the  following  mortgage  of  Hodnett’s  Wood,  at  this  period,  is  highly  curious : 
— “ Sciant,  &c.,  quod  ego  Edmondus  Hodnet  mese  nationis  capitaneus  de  Castro  de 
Belvellie  in  Magna  Insula,  in  dominio  Barry-more,  dedi  Geraldo  fitz  Willielmi  juvenis 
mac  Coter,  de  predicta  insula,  unam  caruc’  nuncupat’  Hodneis  Wood,  &c.,  quiquidem 
caruc’  jacet  a Ballyncurrig  ex  parte  orient’,  usque  ad  mare  ex  parte  Occident’  atque 
a Bally-ny-crussy  et  Burgesshe  ex  parte  aust’,  usque  ad  terram  Castri  de  Bellvelie  ex 
parte  boreali.  Hend’,  &c.,  sub  conditione  sequent!  quod  quocunque  ego  E.  H.  bed’, 
&c.,  solverint  sexdecim  bonas  vaccas  lactiferas,  sex  boves  caballos,  viginti  quatuor  oves 
et  etiam  a brassen  pan  valentes  quinquaginta  tres  solidos  et  quatuor  denarios,  quod 
deincei)s  liceat  mihi  E.  H.  bed’,  &c.,  intrare  et  babere.  Dat’  sexto  die  August!,  1573.” 
— (Orig.  penes  me  R.  C.) 
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\_Correspondents  are  requested  to  append  their  Addresses,  not,  unless  agreeable,  for 
publication,  but  in  order  that  a copy  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  containing 
their  Communications  may  be  forwarded  to  them.~\ 


CONGEESS  OE  THE  AECH^OLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 
AT  PETERBOEOUGH. 


July  23  to  July  30. 

This  Congress,  which  was  very  numerously  attended,  was  presided  over 
by  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  and  was  divided  into  the  three  sections  of 
History,  Architecture,  and  Antiquities,  at  the  head  of  which  were,  re- 
spectively, the  Dean  of  Ely,  the  Eev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  and  Octavius 
Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P.  Mainly  by  the  care  of  the  latter  gentleman,  a Museum 
was  fitted  up  in  the  Training  College,  of  which  the  chief  feature  was  a large 
collection  of  Stuart  Relics.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  Marquises  of 
Exeter,  Huntly,  and  Northampton,  the  Earls  of  Spencer  and  Westmore- 
land, the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Peterborough,  Lords  Herries,  Lyveden, 
and  Overstone,  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Sir  George  S.  Robinson,  and  Sir  John 
Trollope,  Barts.,  the  Mayor  of  Stamford,  the  High  Bailiff  of  Peterborough, 
and  other  persons  of  local  influence,  gave  their  sanction  and  encourage- 
ment, and  many  of  them  either  exhibited  articles  in  the  Museum,  or  re- 
ceived the  various  parties  of  excursionists.  The  Dean  of  Peterborough 
acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  the  excursions  were  ably 
directed  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Hill,  and  the  Museum  was  in  the  charge  of 
Messrs.  Franks,  Trollope,  Tucker,  and  Way. 


Tuesday,  July  23.  Opening  Meeting 
AT  THE  Cohn  Exchange. 

Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  took  the  chair 
at  2 p.m,,  in  the  absence  (through  a mis- 
take as  to  the  train  from  Ely)  of  the 
President.  After  the  customary  welcomes, 
the  Chairman  called  on  the  Rev.  Thomas 
James,  Hon.  Canon  of  Peterborough,  to 
deliver  an  Inaugural  Discourse  on  the 
Archaeology  of  Northamptonshire. 

'The  Rev.  gentleman,  premising  that  he 
intended  to  make  use  of  an  article  on  the 
subject  recently  contributed  by  him  to  the 
“ Quarterly  Review,”  said  that, — 

“Northamptonshire  lies  in  a wedge- 
like shape ; falling  from  its  high  ground 
which  borders  on  Warwickshire  in  a north- 
easterly direction  towards  the  ten  country 


of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire.  On 
the  extreme  end  of  the  wedge  they  were 
now  standing,  at  Peterborough.  From 
its  central  boss,  Naseby,  alike  its  natural 
and  historical  landmark,  arises,  besides  the 
Avon,  its  two  rivers,  the  Welland  and  the 
Nen,  which  compass  the  land  till  they 
meet  at  Croyland.  At  Naseby  was  fought 
that  battle  which  more  than  any  other 
influenced  the  course  of  modern  English 
history.  Little  traces,  however,  of  earlier 
times  have  been  left  there,  except  the  re- 
mains of  an  unexplored  camp  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sibbertoft.  Perhaps  there 
arefew  commanding  eminences  in  the  king- 
dom which  do  not  hear  evidence  of  early 
occupation  and  entrenchment.  Borough 
Hill,  near  Daventry,  is  the  most  remark- 
able instance  in  ttds  county,  and  although 
every  year  is  defacing  its  outworks,  it 
could  not  be  easily  surpassed  elsewhere  for 
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extent  and  completeness.  British  and 
Roman  remains  have  been  gathered  there 
side  by  side,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  race-ground  of  Mid-England  from  the 
rise  of  the  sport  till  1805,  when  the  races 
were  cried  down,  and  the  ground  enclosed. 
Coming  down  to  the  plain,  remains  of 
Roman  occupation  are  met  with  on  every 
side.  The  TVatling  and  Ermine  Streets 
both  cross  the  county,  the  first  forming 
the  substratum  of  the  old  road  from  Stony 
Stratford  to  IVeedon,  and  on  to  Tripon- 
tium,  or  Dove-bridge ; the  other  entering 
the  county  by  Castor,  and  branching  off 
at  Upton,  in  one  direction  to  Stamford 
by  the  40-foot  way,  in  the  other  to  TTest 
Deeping  by  the  Long  Dyke.  IVeldon, 
Cotterstock,  Heyford,  Harpole,  and  Whit- 
tlebury  might  be  named  for  discoveries  of 
Roman  pavements.  The  Roman  villa  re- 
cently uncovered  at  Apethorpe  has  had 
ample  justice  done  to  it  by  the  descriptions 
and  drawinss  of  Mr.  Trollope  in  the  Archi- 
tectural Society’s  report  for  last  year. 
There  is  another  villa  awaiting  excavation 
on  Mr.  Stopford’s  property,  close  to  Thrap- 
stou.  Castor,  however,  is  the  place  in 
this  county  richest  in  Roman  remains. 
The  name,  like  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Chesterton,  speaks  its  Latin  origin, 
though  in  Roman  times  it  was  known  as 
Durobrivae.  Some  spots  in  the  neighbour- 
hood absolutely  teem  with  potsherds. 

" This  county  contains  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  link  in  Britain  of  the  Roman 
with  the  Saxon  period,  in  Brixworth 
Church.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
there  still  exist  distinct  traces  of  two  pre- 
Xorraan  periods  in  the  architecture  of  that 
structure.  Xor,  if  any  faith  could  be 
placed  in  the  records  of  past  excavations, 
could  there  be  any  hesitation  in  acknow- 
ledging a basilican  type  in  the  plan. 
MTiether  any  of  the  existing  walls  and 
arches  are  wholly  Roman,  or  have  been 
re-built  with  Roman  bricks  in  later  time, 
could  only  be  discussed  with  interest  on 
the  spot.  Arriving  at  the  more  established 
Saxon  period,  the  interest  of  the  Xorthamp- 
tonshire  historj’  and  buildings  by  no  means 
diminishes.  Earl’s  Barton  tower  supphes 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  best  known 
specimens  of  that  long-and-short  work 
which  he  must  persist  in  calling  Saxon 
work.  In  Wittering  the  dimensions  of 
the  Saxon  chancel  are  marked  out  by  the 
masonry  at  the  south-east  angle,  and  there 
is  also  the  strange  chancel-arch,  gro- 
tesquely rude,  and  struggling  out  of  its 
chrN  sails  stonework,  into  some  untried 
phase  of  being ; while  at  Barnack,  in  the 
tower-arch,  we  have  the  noblest  example 
of  this  style  in  the  kingdom,  and  a proof 


of  the  effect  which  the  rudest  and  most 
abnormal  style  is  capable  of  producing 
when  worked,  as  this  is,  in  strong  will 
and  faith.  After  being  blocked  for  five 
centuries  this  arch  has  lately  been  opened. 
The  whole  tower  exhibits  the  singular 
transitionary  work  of  builders  passing  for 
the  first  time  from  wood  to  stone,  and 
cutting  their  unwonted  material,  and  em- 
ploying it  rather  like  carpenters  than  ma- 
sons. When  the  fioor  of  this  tower  was 
last  year  excavated  to  its  original  level,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  pointed  niche  in 
the  west  wall,  the  use  of  which,  as  aum- 
bry, door,  or  window,  had  puzzled  the 
learned,  was  a central  throne  or  sedile; 
stone  benches,  with  wooden  seats,  having 
branched  off  on  each  side,  and  extended 
to  the  north,  and  probably  south,  side  of 
the  interior  of  the  tower.  The  stone 
quarries  of  Barnack,  which  furnished  the 
stone  for  Ely,  Croyland,  Thorney,  Ramsey, 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  and  Peterborough,  are 
only  traceable  in  the  ‘hills  and  holes’ 
which  surround  the  present  village.” 

Mr.  James  then  adverted  to  the  curious 
monument  once  standing  in  the  grave- 
yard, but  now  preserved  within  the  walls 
of  the  cathedral — a single  block  of  stone, 
coped,  and  with  rude  sculpture,  three  feet 
high,  three  feet  long,  and  one  foot  wide, 
exactly  according  with  the  measurements 
and  description  by  Ingulphns  of  the  se- 
pulchral memorial  erected  by  the  Abbot 
Godric,  of  Croyland,  over  Abbot  Hedda 
and  eighty-three  of  his  monks,  at  Medes- 
hampstead,  the  ancient  name  of  Peterbo- 
rough, in  the  year  870,  when  they  were 
slaughtered  by  the  Danes,  and  their  mo- 
nastery destroyed.  This  stone  is  so  alike 
in  character  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  monu- 
ments existing  at  Hexham  and  Dewsbury, 
that  he  hoped  Mr.  Bloxam  uould  be  able 
to  assign  it  to  the  period  given  to  it  by 
tradition,  and  vindicate  it  from  the  ultra- 
scepticism which  seems  now  pervading  all 
archaeological  research,  as  the  oldest  his- 
torical Christian  monument  in  England. 

Xorman  history  brought  them  to  the 
county  town  of  Xorthampton,  with  the 
central  figure  of  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  the 
local  hero  of  the  period,  the  builder  of 
the  castles,  the  refourder  of  the  town, 
and  benefactor  of  the  Cluniac  Priory  of 
St.  Andrew'. 

In  1164  Thomas  Becket  appeared  in 
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the  castle  for  the  last  time  before  the 
Counci),  to  which  he  was  summoned  on 
his  refusal  to  abide  by  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  Having  appealed  solemnly 
to  the  Court  of  Eome,  he  withdrew.  A 
spring,  still  called  Becket’s  well,  marks 
the  spot  where  on  the  very  night,  accom- 
panied by  a single  monk,  he  stopped  to 
quench  his  thirst  when  flying  disguised  to 
the  coast  on  his  way  to  Flanders.  Three 
hundred  years  afterwards  the  townsfolk 
of  Northampton  founded  a hospital  in 
honour  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  the 
remains  of  the  chapel  of  which,  though 
the  charity  survives  in  another  form,  is 
now  a carpenter’s  shop. 

The  Templars,  he  believed,  had  no  pos- 
sessions in  the  county,  and  the  Hospi- 
tallers only  the  preceptory  of  Dingley ; 
but  its  central  position  made  Northamp- 
ton a favourite  place  for  the  inland  gatlier- 
ings  of  the  Crusaders.  In  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  inau- 
gurated an  assembly  at  Pipewell  Abbey. 
King  Jehn  especially  affected  the  hunt- 
ing in  Rockingham  forest,  and  lodged  at 
Rockingham  Castle. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1460,  occurred 
the  great  battle  of  Northampton,  between 
the  Lancastrians  and  the  Yorkists,  which 
gave  the  first  decided  advantage  to  the 
House  of  York.  A continuation  of  this 
success  eventually  placed  Edward  IV.  on 
the  throne,  and  so  gave  Northamptonshire 
the  honour  of  giving  a queen  to  the  throne 
of  England.  Northamptonshire  boasts 
two  of  the  Eleanor  crosses,  the  very  out- 
posts as  it  were  of  the  most  perfect  style 
of  the  national  architecture.  Much  less 
known  than  the  Northanopton  cross, 
though  almost  as  perfect  as  when  it  was 
first  set  up,  is  the  simpler  and  smaller 
cross  of  Geddington.  He  believed  no 
mention  was  made  of  it  in  contemporary 
documents,  but  its  position  is  accounted 
for  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  King’s 
palace  of  Geddington,  now  utterly  de- 
stroyed. In  a hedge-row  between  Pury 
and  Grafton  parks  the  “Queen’s  Oak” 
is  still  shewn  as  that  under  which  the 
beautiful  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey  first 
fascinated  Edward  IV. ; although  Grafton 
did  not  obtain  its  augmentation  of  Grafton 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 
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Reg’s  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who 
made  it  a king’s  honour,  with  fifty-three 
manors  annexed.  After  the  divorce  of 
Queen  Katherine,  the  Kirg  assigned  to 
her  the  castle  of  Fotheringhay,  after- 
wards to  become  notorious  by  another 
queen’s  yet  sadder  fate.  The  tradition 
runs,  that  James  on  his  accession  pulled 
down  the  castle,  but  there  is  evidence  to 
shew  that  it  was  not  dismantled  till  after 
the  end  of  his  reign. 

Of  other  castles  Northamptonshire  has 
little  to  boast.  The  site  of  that  of  North- 
ampton, overhanging  the  Nen,  was  indeed 
a fine  one,  and  this  was  enhanced  by  arti- 
ficial embankments.  Traces  of  Norman 
work  may  yet  be  detected  in  the  outer 
circuit  of  the  walls,  and  there  are  door- 
way arches  of  tw^o  centuries  later;  but 
those  who  would  see  even  these  fragments 
of  feudal  Northampton  must  make  haste 
and  visit  the  spot,  for  the  site  has  just 
been  sold,  and  contemplated  villas  are 
already  casting  their  vile  shadows  before 
on  ground  which,  if  any  public  spirit 
existed  on  the  spot,  should  have  been  se- 
cured for  a public  promenade  and  garden. 
Of  Barnwell  Castle  nothing  remains  but 
the  four  bastion  towers  and  the  curtain 
walls,  forming  a quadrangular  enclosure. 
Rockingham  was  a royal  castle  from  the 
Conquest  till  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
a favourite  hunting- seat  of  English  kings. 
Portions  of  old  Norman  work  are  fre- 
quently discovered  whenever  repairs  are 
going  on,  but  the  entrance  tow^ers  and 
gateway  date  from  Edward  I.  The  same 
date  may  be  assigned  to  the  doorway  of 
the  ball,  and  within  the  last  few  months 
two  windows  of  the- same  early  date  have 
been  thus  discovered  behind  the  modern 
panelling  of  the  dining-room,  marking  out 
what  were  the  dimensions  of  the  former 
hall.  The  castle  was  gallantly  defended 
by  Sir  Lewis  Watson  for  King  Charles  I., 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  existing  house 
is  of  the  next  reign. 

Drayton  House  is  a semi-castellated 
building  of  the  fifteenth  century,  meta- 
morphosed by  late  Italian  architecture  of 
a fine  and  foreign  type,  so  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult exactly  to  detect  its  original  form. 
The  cellars  are  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
TL  k 
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and  in  excellent  condition.  The  history 
of  the  house  is  told  in  H-dstead's  “ Gene- 
alogies,*’ compiled  hy  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
horongh  and  his  chaplain.  The  name  of 
“Halstead”  is  ficdtio'is.  Apethorpe  has 
some  remains  considerably  older  than  the 
general  character  of  the  house,  which  Ls 
Eiizahethan.  In  one  of  the  bedrooms  is 
a fine  chiumey -piece  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  part  of  the  present  kitchen  and 
offices  are  of  good  early  Perpendicular 
work — the  hall  of  the  older  house.  At 
Xorthborough  the  church  has  a bone- 
house  similar  to  that  at  EothweU. 

After  alluding  to  several  other  Xrrth- 
amptonshire  houses,  most  of  which  have 
been  recently  mentioned  by  us  in  the 
report  of  the  Xorthamptonshire  Archi- 
tectural Society®,  Mr.  James  proceeded 
to  say  that  the  story  of  the  abbeys  of  the 
county  was  very  soon  told.  There  was 
the  splendid  one  before  them,  Peter- 
borough, not  having  been  a cathedral  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  Till.,  and  there  was 
the  heaving  greensward  which  marked, 
and  but  faintly  marked,  the  sites  of  all  the 
rest.  There  were  no  abbey  ruins  in  the 
county,  and  but  few  fragments.  The  word 
that  went  out  at  the  dissolution  was 
“ Thorough.”  Pipewell  is  barely  trace- 
able, though  some  valrmble  relics  of  tiles 
and  glass  have  been  lately  recovered. 
Sulby  is  represented  by  a single  sepulchral 
cross.  At  Fineshade  and  Delapre  modern 
houses  usurp  the  consecrated  ground.  At 
Shoseley  some  late  excavations  discovered 
three  coped  crosses.  A torso  of  the  priory 
of  Canons  Ashby  forms  the  present  church. 
The  Saxon  nunnery  of  Weedon  is  scarcely 
more  than  a tradition,  and  of  St.  Kyne- 
burga’s  nunnery  at  Castor,  as  at  EothweU, 
Daventry,  Deene,  and  elsewhere,  only  the 
historical  record  remains.  The  priory  of 
Catesby  was,  at  the  dissolution,  under  the 
government  of  one  Joyce  Berkeley,  and 
was  recommended  for  special  exemption 
from  the  (“ommon  fate  on  the  ground  of 
its  excellent  order  and  management ; but 
the  priory  was  retained  on  the  black  list. 
The  singular  calamities  wliich  have  be- 
faUen  the  possessors  of  this  house  were 
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almost  enough  to  make  one  take  up  wuth 
Spelman’s  doctrine  of  sacrilege.  After 
various  changes  and  chances,  it  is  now 
being  pulled  down,  but  the  Decorated 
sedilia  of  the  earlier  chapel,  and  a post- 
Eeformation  chapel  of  curious  arrange- 
ment, would,  he  believed,  Idc  preserved  as 
far  as  restoration  would  permit. 

Upon  the  wide  field  of  Xorthampton- 
shire  churches  he  hardly  dared  venture. 
Xorthamptonshire  might,  he  thought,  be 
regarded  in  architecture,  as  in  language, 
singularly  free  from  provincialisms,  and  as 
presenting  general  good  tv-pes  of  all  the 
styles,  or  rather  giving  the  best  specimens 
of  that  continuous  national  a:  chitecture 
which  shews  no  break  and  owns  no  division. 
Of  the  Saxon  churches  he  had  already 
spoken.  Beside  St.  Peter’s,  Xorthamptou, 
he  knew  of  no  one  of  importance  ex- 
clusively Xorman,  though  of  course  por- 
tions, and  especially  doorways  and  fonts, 
were  continuaily  cropping  out  Irom  the 
later  stonework  with  u hich  they  have  been 
overlaid.  It  is  along  the  banks  of  the 
Xen  that  our  best  churches  lie.  WListon, 
with  its  short  chancel,  emblematic  of  its 
date,  the  very  year  of  the  Eethrmat  ion ; 
Billing,  with  its  earlier  font  and  curious 
inscription  j picturesque  Castle  Ashby ; 
Grendon,  well  placed  on  its  hill;  StrAton, 
the  model  of  an  Early  English  village 
church  ; the  Saxon  tower  of  Earl’s  Barton ; 
the  unique  octagon  of  Stanwick;  the  lan- 
terns of  Lowick,  Fotheringhay,  and  Irth- 
lingborough ; the  spires  of  Eaunds,  Eush- 
den,  and  Irchester;  the  pinnacled  tower 
of  Titchmarsh ; Finedon,  complete  in  the 
best  style ; the  fine  town  steeple  of  Oundle  : 
these  are  but  selections  from  a line  of 
churches  which  are  possibly  indebted  for 
much  of  their  beauty  to  the  water-carriage 
of  the  Xen.  Higham  Ferrers  deserved 
separate  mention  for  its  architectural  his- 
tory and  richness.  The  church  itself  is 
of  an  older  and  better  date,  but  for  the 
present  chancel,  stalls,  and  other  details  it 
is  indebted  to  Archbishop  Chicheley,  the 
founder  of  the  school,  the  Bede-house,  and 
the  dismantled  college.  Chicheley  was 
a native  of  Higham,  the  sou  of  a farmer, 
and  tradition  tells  that  while  tending  his 
father’s  flocks  he  was  found  by  William  of 
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Wykehatn,  like  Giotto  by  Cimabue,  and 
patronised  by  that  great  prelate-architect. 
All  Souls’,  Oxford,  the  Oxford  tower  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  fine  Perpendicular 
church  of  Croydon,  are  all  of  Chicheley’s 
budding. 

'i  he  archseology  of  the  hunting  of  North- 
amptonshire must  not  be  passed  over.  The 
veriest  Dryasdust  must  have  heard  of  the 
Pytchley  hounds : if  he  had  not,  he  had 
not  studied  Domesday,  for  Pytchley  hunt- 
ing can  trace  its  pedigree  to  that  period. 
It  was  there  recorded  that  William  of 
Pightesley  succeeded  to  the  estates  of 
Alwyne  the  Hunter,  the  said  William 
holding  his  lands  in  Pightesley  by  ser- 
geantry  of  hunting  wolves,  foxes,  and 
other  vermin.  But  even  this  was  not 
the  limit  of  its  sporting  antiquity.  Some 
years  back,  when  Mr.  Abner  Brown  was 
under-pinning  a pier  in  his  church,  he 
found  that  the  present  church  was  built 
upon  an  earlier  and  probably  heathen 
cemetery,  and  in  one  of  the  cistvaens, 
lying  north  and  south,  he  found,  by  the 
side  of  a skeleton,  a spear-head  and  a 
boar’s  tusk,  thus  establishing  the  existence 
of  an  earlier  and  pre-Christian  Alwyne  of 
P}'tchley.  Special  hunting  privileges  were 
also  allowed  the  burgesses  of  Northampt  m. 
As  early  as  1270  their  dogs  w^ere  exempt 
from  being  “ lavved,”  and  the  Abbot  of 
Peterborough  had  the  ro^al  licence  to 
hunt  the  hare,  the  fox,  and  the  wild  cat. 

Among  her  worthies  Northamptonshire 
boasted  of  glorious  John  Drvden,”  born 
at  Aldwiuckle,  and  connected  with  many 
local  families,  and  even  yet  represented, 
through  the  female  line,  by  Sir  Henry 
Dryden,  of  Canons  Ashby ; Fuller  was 
burn  in  the  sister  parish  of  Aldwinckle  St. 
Peter’s  ; poor  John  Clare,  first  of  English 
rural  poet  s,  sons  of  the  soil,  born  at  tlelp- 
<tone ; Bishop  Percy,  of  the  “ Reliques,” 
leld  the  living  at  Easton  Maudit,  and 
there  was  wont  to  entertain  Johnson, 
Shenstone,  Goldsmith,  and  Garrick.  His 
portrait  and  manuscripts  are  still  pre- 
served jj)y  Mr.  Isted,  at  Ecton-hall.  Peter- 
borough is  justly  proud  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  Paley,  and  of  yet  retaining 
the  name  among  its  most  honoured  sons. 
From  Northamptonshire  sprang  the  farni- 
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lies  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  and 
Sulgrave  and  Ecton  are  the  two  shrines 
in  England  which  (with  the  birthplace  of 
that  poet  to  whom  all  the  world  is  kin) 
are  most  frequently  visited  by  American 
pilgrims.  Franklin’s  grandfather  was 
a blacksmith  at  Ecton.  Washington’s 
family,  as  has  been  so  pleasantly  shewn 
by  the  Rector  of  Brington,  had  an  older 
and  more  important  position  in  this 
county.  His  great  - great  - grandfather, 
Lawrence  Washington,  lies  buried  in  the 
church  of  Brington,  and  on  tiie  tomb-slab 
are  his  arms,  “ Argent,  two  bars,  gules  : in 
chief  three  mullets  of  the  second.”  The 
suggestion  in  the  “ Quarterly  Review”  that 
these  arms  were  the  origin  of  the  “ Stars 
and  Stripes”  of  America  was  first  made 
over  the  grave  itself  in  a conversation 
between  the  iate  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr. 
Everett. 

Mr.  James  concluded  his  paper  with 
a warm  eulogium  on  Northamptonshire, 
which  he  described  as 
“ a county  that  can  offer  the  oldest 
church,  the  oldest  font,  the  oldest 
Christian  monument,  the  oldest  council 
chamber, — a county  wherein  were  fought 
such  decisive  battles  as  those  of  North- 
ampton and  Naseby — one  linked  with  the 
fortunes  of  so  many  queens,  so  unique 
in  memorial  and  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture, with  so  noble  a cathedral,  with  such 
antiquity  for  its  popular  sport,  so  plenti- 
fully stored  with  nobility  and  gentry,  that 
Norden  styles  it  the  ‘ Herald’s  Garden 
the  language  of  whose  common  people  is, 
according  to  Fuller,  the  puiest  of  any 
shire  in  England,  ‘ the  worst  foot  of  whose 
soil,’  sings  Drayton,  ‘ is  equal  with  the 
best’  of  any  other ; touching  nine  coun- 
ties, yet  deriving  all  its  rivers  from  itself; 
‘an  apple,’  says  Fuller,  ‘without  core  to 
be  cut  out,  or  rind  to  be  thrown  away.’ 
A county  with  so  many  gifts  of  nature 
and  enrichments  of  art,  he  said,  might 
surely  ask  their  attention  without  any 
inauguratory  recommendation  from  one 
who,  though  not  a native,  had  found  in 
it  most  excellent  friends  and  a most  happy 
home.” 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  proposed,  and 
Lord  Neaves  (of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland)  seconded  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  James,  which  w^as  carried  unani- 
mously, when  the  meeting  closed. 

An  invitation  having  been  given  by  the 
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Rev.  Wm.  Strong  to  visit  his  residence, 
Tborpe-hall,  a party  of  members  proceeded 
thither  at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  The 
party  inspected  the  hall  and  its  tine  gar- 
dens, but  the  building  elicited  no  special 
remark,  except  one  which  threw  a doubt 
on  the  common  belief  that  the  architect 
was  Inigo  Jones. 

From  the  hall,  the  party,  led  by  J.  H. 
Parker,  Esq.,  of  Oxford,  proceeded  to  the 
church.  On  the  way,  a slab  of  stone, 
standing  in  one  of  the  cottage  gardens  at 
the  entrance  to  the  village,  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  it  was  thought  probable  that  the 
stone  in  question  had  formed  the  base  of 
an  ordinary  wayside  cross.  The  church, 
Mr.  Parker  remarked,  is  of  tbe  Early 
English  style,  dating  about  1260 : it  is 
very  plain,  and  its  plan  is  as  simple  as  its 
construction — a nave  and  two  aisles.  The 
fabric  is  built  of  coarse  rubble,  without  a 
buttress  or  stringcourse  in  any  part  of 
it,  and  having  everywhere,  except  at  the 
east  and  west  ends,  its  original  windows 
of  two  plain  hut  effective  lancet  lights. 
The  east  window,  of  three  lights,  is  a poor 
specimen  of  Perpendicular  work,  cinque- 
foiled  in  the  head  under  a four- centred 
arch.  There  is  a similar  window  at  the 
west  end.  The  aisles  are  divided  by  three 
obtusely-pointed  Early  English  arches  on 
each  side,  resting  on  circular  pillars  with 
well-moulded  capitals  and  bases,  the  latter 
raised  on  bold  square  plinths.  There  is 
no  chancel-arch,  the  roof  being  continuous 
from  end  to  end.  Two  stone  brackets  at 
each  end  of  the  aisle  indicate  that  an  altar 
existed  there.  In  the  chancel  is  a deep 
trefoiled  piscina ; also  two  altar  brackets, 
and  a small  square  aumbry.  There  were 
at  least  fcnir  altars  in  this  unaltered  Early 
English  church.  This  theory  was  advanced 
respecting  the  use  of  low  side  windows 
in  mediaeval  churches — for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sacrament  outside  the 
church  by  means  of  a cleft  stick  to  per- 
sons suffering  from  the  plague. 

The  tower  adjacent,  called  Longthorpe 
Hall**,  was  thrown  open  for  inspection 
by  Mr.  Warwick,  the  occupier.  Mr. 
I’arker  observed  that  this  building  was 

b Engraved  in  Domestic  Architecture,  vol.  i. 
p.  153. 
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about  the  same  age  as  the  church  : it 
was  an  ordinary  fortified  house  of  the 
period,  and  probably  stood  originally  in 
the  form  of  a square  with  a tow'er  at 
each  corner,  only  one  of  these  towers  now 
remaining.  The  lower  story  was  vaulted, 
as  was  common  in  such  houses,  as  a secu- 
rity from  fire,  and  they  often  had  the 
staircase  running  up  outside.  The  second 
story  chamber  has  also  a*  vaulted  roof, 
and  the  windows  have  shouldered  arches. 

The  upper  story  was  never  vaulted;  the  ; 
pyramidal  roof  is  modern,  though  pro- 
bably on  the  plan  of  the  old  one,  resting 
upon  the  inner  edge  of  the  wall : by  this  i 
arrangement  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  or  | 
the  space  between  the  line  of  the  roof  j 
and  the  parapets,  was  left  as  a walking  | 
place  or  “ allure.’^  The  parapet  is  rather  | 
singular,  in  having  loopholes  instead  of  | 
open  battlements.  The  corners  of  the 
parapet  are  raised,  and  stand  in  the  place  | 
of  turrets.  The  building  was  entirely  i 
domestic,  though  fortified,  and  probably 
had  a moat  round  it. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker  of  Oxford  read  a very  interesting  | < 
paper  on  the  Domestic  Architecture  of  I 
the  adjoining  district,  which  we  hope  to  i 
print  m extenso  next  month.  i 

After  the  reading  of  this  paper,  E.  A.  j 
Freeman,  Esq.,  made  some  remarks  on  I i 
the  general  character  of  the  churches  of  I ■ 
Northamptonshire,  especially  those  of  the  i > 
northern  part  of  the  county.  Northamp-  j 
tonshire  being  a long,  obliquely  placed  I . 
county,  and  touching  more  other  counties 
than  any  other  shire  in  England,  there  f 
naturally  are  great  differences  between  j | 
different  parts  of  it,  and  the  northern  and  | 
southern  ends  of  it  differ  widely  both  in  ; > 
their  scenery  and  in  the  character  of  their  i 
buildings.  The  northern  churches  are  i f 

generally  very  superior  to  the  southern,  j I 

and  are  especially  distinguished  by  the  ! | 
beautiful  spires  which  they  share  with  the  » 
neighbouring  counties,  and  of  which  the  ft 
south  part  of  Northamptonshire  has  very  ; 
few.  Still  there  are  several  points  which  i 
the  churches  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  < 
county  agree.  Northamptonshire  is  pre- 
eminently the  region  of  moderate-sized 
parish  churches.  The  monastic  buildings. 
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except  the  noble  Abbey  of  Peterborough, 
and  the  small  fragment  at  Canons  Ashby, 
seem  to  have  utterly  vanished ; they 
neither  exist  as  ruins  nor  are  they  pre- 
served as  parish  churches.  Nor  are  there 
any  examples  of  churches  of  the  parochial 
type,  but  of  a scale  equal  to  minsters, 
like  those  at  Coventry  and  Newark.  On 
the  other  hand  very  small  churches  with- 
out aisles  or  towers  are  by  no  means  com- 
mon. A Northamptonshire  church  has 
most  commonly  a nave,  chancel,  nave 
aisles,  and  western  tower ; the  chancel 
often  has  a chapel  on  one  or  both  sides 
of  it,  but  regular  choir-aisles,  so  common 
in  the  eastern  counties,  are  not  usual. 
There  are  a few  examples  of  central  towers, 
and  a few  of  transepts  without  central 
towers,  but  neither  of  those  arrangements 
is  common.  The  roofs  are  commonly  low, 
nor  is  the  low  roof  always  of  late  intro- 
duction ; it  became  the  prevailing  form  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  while  some  in- 
stances, as  at  Warmington,  belong  to  the 
thirteenth.  Connected  with  the  use  of 
the  low  roof  is  doubtless  the  use  of  the 
clerestory,  of  which  some  instances  occur 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
and  the  practice  became  predominant  in 
the  fourteenth.  The  square-headed  win- 
dows, one  of  the  marked  peculiarities  of 
the  district,  is  also  of  early  introduction  ; 
fourteenth  century  examples  are  number- 
less, while  they  may  traced,  though  more 
rarely,  up  to  the  very  beginnings  of  tracery. 
Good  square  towers,  without  spires  or  oc- 
tagons, are  very  rare ; Titchmarsh  is  al- 
most the  only  example  of  any  importance, 
though  there  is  an  exquisite  one  at  Whis- 
ton,  on  a very  small  scale.  But  the  oc- 
tagon in  various  forms,  whether  as  a finish 
to  a square  tower,  or  as  a support  to  a 
spire,  is  characteristic  of  the  county.  The 
octagon  is  also  characteristic  of  Somerset- 
shire, but  it  is  used  in  different  ways  in 
I the  two  counties.  The  Northamptonshire 
i octagon,  with,  perhaps,  the  solitary  excep- 
tion of  Stanwick,  is  always  set  on  a square 
tower  of  which  it  forms  the  finish,  while 
the  Somersetshire  octagon  rises  from  the 
I ground,  or  at  inost  is  itself  finished  with 
a square  base.  The  noble  spires,  for  which 
North  Northamptonshire  is  as  famous  as 
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Somersetshire  is  for  its  towers,  are  mainly 
of  two  classes.  The  earlier  type  is  that  of 
the  broach,  where  the  spire  overhangs 
without  a parapet,  really  forming  a roof 
to  the  tower.  In  the  later  type  the  spire 
rises  from  within  a parapet,  and,  in  the 
richer  examples,  is  connected  with  the 
tower  by  pinnacles  and  flying-buttresses. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  these  last,  there 
are  turrets  at  the  angles,  and  the  battle- 
ments are  pierced  with  eyelet-holes,  giving 
the  whole  a military  look.  But  the  broach, 
though  the  earlier  form,  is  continued 
alongside  of  the  later,  very  many  of  the 
Northamptonshire  broaches  being  of  con- 
firmed Decorated  work,  and  some  actually 
Perpendicular.  The  broach  is  also  com- 
mon in  Gloucestershire,  but  the  form 
which  it  takes  there  differs  a good  deal 
from  the  Northamptonshire  t}pe.  The 
Gloucestershire  broaches  are  remarkably 
slender,  with  small  squinches,  spire-lights 
of  very  small  projection,  and  a marked 
bead  along  the  angles.  The  earlier  North- 
amptonshire broaches  are  remarkably  mas- 
sive, with  large  squinches,  and  spire-lights 
boldly  projecting  like  the  fins  of  a perch. 
And,  though  this  great  massiveness  is 
diminished  in  the  later  examples,  none 
probably  become  so  thoroughly  attenuated 
as  many  of  those  in  Gloucestershire.  The 
general  character  of  the  Northampton- 
shire churches  ranks  very  high;  perhaps 
there  is  no  county  w'here  the  average  is 
so  good.  The  finest  Northamptonshire 
churches  are  hardly  equal  to  the  finest 
Somersetshii  e churches,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Somersetshire  has  a far  greater 
number  of  small  and  poor  churches  than 
Northamptonshire.  The  Northampton- 
shire churches,  from  their  outlines,  have 
neither  the  picturesque  effect  of  the 
churches  of  those  districts,  like  Kent, 
Hereford,  and  Sussex,  where  high  roofs 
and  a variety  of  high  gables  are  common, 
nor  have  they  the  majesty  of  parochial- 
ized  ramsters  or  great  cruciform  parish 
churches.  But  there  is  no  district  where 
the  succession  of  styles  can  be  studied  in 
such  a series  of  good  examples  of  every 
date,  nor  where  better  specimens  can  he 
found  of  nearly  every  sort  of  detail  and 
nearly  every  part  of  the  building.  There 
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is  however  one  remarkable  class  of  excep- 
tions. Northamptonshire  contains  singu- 
larly few  good  internal  roofs  of  any  kind. 
The  grand  painted  ceiling  of  the  cathedral 
and  the  noble  woodt  n vault  at  Warminijton 
stands  each  by  itself ; neither  is  in  the  least 
degree  characteristic  of  tlm  district.  There 
are  a few  very  fair  Perpendicular  wooden 
roofs  of  low  pitch,  but,  as  a general  rule, 
an  observer  famliar  either  with  the  grmd 
coved  roofs  of  the  west  or  with  the  grand 
trefoil  roofs  of  the  east,  would  look  on  the 
roofs  of  Northamptonshire  with  contempt. 
As  for  the  style-',  Northampton  hire  has 
no  one  prevailing  style;  it  has  admirable 
work  of  all  dates.  Its  series  of  churches 
ranges  from  the  Eoman  liasilica  at  Brix- 
worth  to  Whiston,  the  last  Perp  ndicular 
church  of  good  style  in  England.  No- 
where are  there  so  many  examples  of 
what  are  commonly  held  to  be  “Anglo- 
Saxon”  monuments,  and  among  them  is 
Earl’s  Barton,  the  noblest  example  of  that 
early  style.  Norman  work  is  common, 
and  many  of  the  examples  are  very  good. 
The  Transition  from  Romanesq'ieto  Gothic 
exhibits  some  very  interesting  forms,  es- 
pecially in  the  northern  jiart  of  the  county. 
The  common  type  of  Transition,  the  pointed 
arch  with  Romanesque  details,  is  less  com- 
mon, though  it  occurs  in  a noble  form  at 
Rothwelh  What  is  most  characteristic  of 
Northamptonshire  is  the  long  retention  of 
the  round  arch,  even  when  all  the  other 
details  are  confirmed  Early  Gothic.  The 
Early  English  of  Northamptonshire  is 
abundant  and  often  excellent;  the  first 
beginnings  and  gradual  deveh'pment  of 
tracery  can  novvdiere  be  better  studied 
than  in  some  of  the  churches  in  the  north 
of  the  comity.  The  confirmed  Decorated 
style  has  many  peculiarities,  as  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  square  head  in  windows 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
the  fondness  for  reticulated  tracery  and 
ogee  heads  in  windows.  The  Perpen- 
dicular is  of  a kind  intermediate  between 
that  of  the  two  great  Perpendicular  dis- 
tricts, Somersetshire  and  East  Anglia,  and 
has  not  the  same  marked  features  as  either. 
Quite  late  in  the  stvle  however  are  some 
very  good  budding.s,  as  VV’histon  and  part 
of  Brington,  which  combine  the  use  of  the 


four-centred  arch  wdth  a singular  beauty 
of  detail.  In  Somersetshire,  though  the 
four-centred  arch  is  often  used,  the  best 
examples  commonly  eschew  it,  and  what 
is  most  characteristic  of  the  county  is  tlie 
very  slight  dilierence  between  early  and 
late  P-.rpendicular.  In  Norfolk  on  the 
other  hand  the  late  Perpendicular  runs 
out  into  every  possible  kind  of  odd  vagary. 

Such  a chui'ch  as  Whiston  difiers  from 
either;  it  is  essentially  late,  but  still  in  no 
way  debased  or  extravagant. 

Mr.  Freeman  then  took  up  the  thread 
of  the  other  speakers  with  regard  to  the 
Hospitals,  especially  those  with  a chapel 
at  one  end,  open  to  the  r.  st  of  the  build-  > 
ing,  as  at  Chichester,  sometimes  to  two 
stories  at  once,  as  at  Wiyston  Hospital, 
Leicester,  and  the  old  St.  Thomas’  Hos- 
pital, Norchampton.  In  the  former  case, 
the  strange  suj  erstition  by  which  every- 
thing imdiffival  is  supposed  to  be  eccle- 
siastieal  has  its  fulL  st  force.  It  is  almost  J 
impossible  to  persuade  people  that  the  > 
domestic  portion  of  the  hosp)iial  is  not  a i 
desecrated  nave.  Where  peopde  suppose  » 
our  lay  forefathers  to  have  lived,  in  tents  t 
or  caves,  or  how,  is  \>erfectly  inexplicable.  x 
Certain  it  is  that  every  old  house  is  vul- 
garly set  down  as  a church  or  a monastery,  • 
while  Lord  Palmerston  w’ould  improve 
upon  the  idea,  and  wmuld  set  down  every  ; 
ancient  manorhouse  as  a Jesuits’  College. 

The  Dean  of  Ely  spoke  of  a very 
beautiltil  church  hospital,  which  was  set 
down  as  a conventual  church  until  some 
bungling  antiquary  shewed  that  it  wms  an  |i 
infirmary  with  a chapel  at  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Parker  said  he  had  been  asked  I ■ 
several  times  if  the  entrance  hall  to  the 
bishop’s  palace  was  not  a chapel.  People  i 
could  not  divest  their  minds  of  the  idea 
that  where  there  were  vaults  there  must 
have  been  a chapd.  Nothing  could  be  i 
more  erroneous,  for  d(  mestic  buildings 
were  more  frequently  vaulted  than  chapels. 

Thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  Parker  for  ' 
his  paper,  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  | ji 
taken  part  in  the  discussion,  and  to  the  i ' 
chairman,  after  which  the  meeting  broke  I 
up.  pii 

The  Museum,  which  attracted  crowds  of  i 
visitors,  contained  a large  and  highly  in-  j 
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teresting:  collection  of  general  antiquities, 
and  portraits  and  relics  connected  with 
the  Stuarts  and  Cromwell.  The  Stuart 
portraits  and  relics  comprised  almost  all 
the  undoubted  articles  of  the  kind  extant ; 
Her  Majesty,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  other  pos- 
sessors havirig  contributed.  There  was 
likewise  a ring  belonging  to  Darnl^-y,  and 
a lock  of  Bothwell’s  hair.  The  unique 
pcTtrait  of  James,  presented  by  Mary  just 
before  her  execution  to  Sir  Williaoi  Filz- 
William,  and  a cast  of  the  face  from  the 
Westminster  statue  of  Charles,  formed 
part  of  the  collection.  J'he  miniatures  of 
Mary  were  numerous.  The  veil  worn  at 
her  execution  and  her  rosary  were  also 
there ; and  a fine  portrait  of  the  Ri  gent 
Murray  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  William 
Hopkinson.  We  are  not  aware  of  so 
n-any  portraits  of  Mary  having  been 
broua^ht  together  before,  and  the  curious 
in  such  matters  had  as  good  an  oppor- 
tunity as  is  ever  likely  to  be  presented  of 
arriving  at  some  definite  conclusion  with 
respect  to  the  features  of  the  original. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Stuart  series 
was  much  richer  than  the  Cromwellian. 
The  Protector’s  “ effigies”  were  not  very 
numerous,  as  indeed  they  were  not  likely 
to  be,  but  all  the  more  interest  attached 
to  what  there  w’as.  The  miniature  plates 
from  the  Buccleuch  collection  are  tiie 
most  satisfactory.  Beside  the  Protector 
himself,  they  represent  Mrs.  Cromwell 
and  Lady  Claypole.  Cromwell’s  seals, 
a sw'ord  said  to  have  been  used  by  him, 
a trading  license  signed  by  him,  and 
the  commission  to  Blake  a;  d his  fel- 
low “sea  generals,”  were  objects  of  con- 
siderable interest.  There  wnis  a singular 
I portrait,  said  to  be  of  Cromwell  the  night 
before  Naseby,  and  with  no  less  a person 
than  General  Lambert  for  painter.  Crom- 
well  is  represented  in  a broad  hat  and 
feather,  leathern  coat,  breeches,  and  low 
shoes.  He  is  as  easy  in  his  occupation  as 
in  his  dress,  being  engaged  in  smoking  and 
drinking;  more  like  a Dutch  boor  of  the 
I better  class  on  a holiday  than  the  rather 
i grim,  thick  hosed  and  booted  “ King  of 
the  Fens.”  The  general  antiquities  com- 
1 prised  articles  of  great  value  and  interest, 


among  them  being  celts,  spear-heads, 
torques,  pottery,  carved  ivory-work,  illu- 
minated missals  and  ancient  books,  official 
rings  and  seals,  an  extensive  series  of  locks 
and  keys,  Catharine  of  Braganza’s  reli- 
quary, King  James’s  gloves,  and  Henrietta 
Maria’s  garters  ! Time  did  not  allow  of 
the  arrangement  in  chronological  or  his- 
torical order  of  the  Stuart  and  Cromwell 
portraits  and  relics,  and  of  the  preparation 
of  a catalogue,  which  was  much  to  be 
regretted. 

Wednesday,  July  24. — Meetings  OE 
Sections.  Exceesion. 

The  Historical  Section  met  in  the 
Grammar-school.  After  some  prefatory 
remarks  by  the  Dean  of  Ely  on  the  early 
history  of  the  great  monasteries  of  the 
Fens,  the  Rev.  J.  Earle,  late  Anglo-Saxon 
Professor  at  Oxford,  read  a valuable  paper 
on  the 

Local  Nomenclature  oe  the  County. 

Local  names,  he  said  are  to  be  studicll 
in  their  ethnological  distinctions  and  chro- 
nological successions.  He  had  treated 
several  counties  in  that  wary,  but  the 
principle  was  not  applicable  to  Northamp- 
tonshire. They  stood  here  on  the  edge  of 
the  sea,  and  on  the  inland  side  the  mass 
of  the  names  corresponded  with  other 
counties  in  the  wicks  and  lyes  left  behind 
by  the  Danes.  But  on  the  fen  or  sea 
side  tliey  had  a number  of  extraorviinary 
names  not  founded  upon  ethnological  dis- 
tinction, but  with  characters  purely  novel. 
A few  words  were  of  bigh  anticjuity.  The 
name  of  the  river  ‘ Ivel,’  a tributary  of 
the  Ouse,  was  one  of  these.  It  was  found 
in  Ilinlnster  and  Yeovil,  and  w'as  derived, 
1 ke  ‘Ouse’  itself,  from  the  ancient  British 
word  for  water.  It  was  the  same  word 
as  Gwash,  or  ‘ Wash.’  In  the  Highlands 
it  appeared  in  wMs  key,  and  also  in  Wls 
bech.  ‘Nen’  w^as  no  doubt  an  ancient 
word,  but  he  could  hnd  no  other  explana- 
tion than  that  it  was  a form  of  ‘ nine,’ 
from  the  number  of  sources  of  the  river, 
to  which  explanation  he  did  not  give 
credit.  The  first  syllable  of  ‘ Guyhirn’ 
was  no  doubt  ancient  British,  and  the 
same  as  Wye,  Wey,  or  Qtvy  in  Welsh. 
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With  regard  to  Roman  names,  there 
was  hardly  one  on  the  map,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  common  form  seen  in  ‘ Cas- 
tor.’ The  Roman  work,  however,  had  left 
its  mark  on  the  language,  for  the  Saxons, 
finding  the  great  roads,  had  called  one 
‘ Ermine-street,’  which  was  ‘strange  work,’ 
or  similarly  ‘ Devil’s  dyke.’  At  Earith 
they  had  the  ‘ Bulwarks,’  that  was  ‘ an 
obstacle’  to  block,  to  keep  out.  Cardyke 
had  also  a Roman  connection.  One  of 
the  most  ancient  names  in  the  locality  was 
the  old  name  of  Peterborough,  ‘ Meding- 
hampstede.’  Another  name  of  high  an- 
tiquity was  Croyland,  which  had  been  ex- 
plained as  ‘ Crow- land ;’  but  to  this  he 
did  not  commit  himself. 

Danish  names  were  almost  unknown  in 
the  Fens,  which  had  curious  names  of 
their  own.  Among  them  were  ‘ Droves,’ 
being  drives  for  cattle ; ‘ Dykes,’  meaning 
a mound,  and  seldom  a ditch,  as  else- 
where. The  ancient  formative  for  water, 
ea,  was  seen  in  Manea,  Eastrea.  In 
lR)me  cases  it  was  altered  into  the  French 
form  eau,  which  was  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  the  French  refugees,  who 
came  into  these  parts  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  told 
that  at  Thorney  there  was  still  a large 
proportion  of  French  among  the  family 
names.  Corruptions  of  French  words 
were  possibly  seen  in  ‘ Powder  Blue 
Farm’  and  ‘ Whip-chicken  Farm.’  He 
did  not  dispute  that  Ely  came  from  eels, 
but  ‘island’  was  seen  in  Eye,  Thorney, 
and  Ramsey.  ‘ Eye’  was  here  identical  with 
the  word  signifying  water,  and  the  eye  of 
the  head  doubtless  got  its  name  from 
its  insular  position.  The  orthography  of 
‘ island’  was  objectionable,  as  the  s was  not 
wanted,  and  it  ought  to  be  written  ‘ Eye- 
land.’ 

Emneth,  the  name  of  a place  near  Wis- 
bech, was  a most  interesting  word.  He 
should  like  to  know  the  date  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  word  ‘ level,’  as  applied 
to  districts,  for  it  probably  ousted  emneth, 
which  is  old  English  for  level,  derived 
from  even — even-eth.  ‘ Fleet,’  in  German 
‘ fluth,’  from  the  verb  ‘ to  flow,’  was  iden- 
tical with  our  ‘flood.’  It  was  seen  in 
Wainfleet,  and  shortened  in  ‘ Fletton/ 
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w'hich  was  ‘ the  towm  on  the  fleet.’  The 
Saxons  settled  the  country  in  scattered 
places  or  farms,  and  these  were  called 
‘ hams,’  and  wherever  we  found  this  word 
we  might  rest  satisfied  that  the  settle- 
ment was  by  squatters.  There  were  com- 
pounds of  this  word  with  ‘ ing,’  ‘ ton,’  and 
‘stead,’  as  Falkingham,  Berkhampstead, 
Northampton,  Southampton;  and  in  Med- 
inghampstede,  the  ancient  name  of  Peter- 
borough, signifying  the  little  capital,  vil- 
lage, or  towm,  in  the  centre  of  a patch  of 
hams,  or  settlements.  Just  as  Longfellow 
sang,— 

“ There,  in  the  midst  of  its  farms,  reposed  the 
Arcadian  village.” 

‘ Ham’  and  ‘ stead’  shewed  a village,  ‘ ham’ 
and  ‘ ton’  a larger  place.  ‘ Ing  s’  signified 
a moist  meadow.  There  was  a touch  of 
‘ eye’  in  it,  as  there  w^as  in  ‘ innis,’  island, 
‘ inch,’  and  ‘ ince.’  Connington  was  a 
town  on  the  ‘ing.’  He  could  ofier  no 
explanation  of  ‘ learn,’  as  in  ‘ Morton’s 
learn,’  unless  it  was  imported  from  Hol- 
land. ‘ Lode’  came  from  the  Saxon  ‘ to 
lead,’  a conduit.  On  the  continent,  ‘ see’ 
was  used  to  signify  an  inland  lake,  and  it 
was  found  in  Whittlesea,  Soham — See- 
hum.  ‘Set,’  a settlement,  as  Farcet. 
‘Toft,’  or  ‘tuft,’  a little  hill,  seen  in 
Langtoft,  Touthill.  Names  from  trees 
were  here  rare,  but  there  were  a few,  as 
in  Sawtry  and  Barnack — Barn-oa^.  A 
false  classical  taste  had  changed  ‘delf’ 
from  ‘ delve,’  into  delph.  It  was  a great 
question  whether  the  ph  ought  to  remain 
ill  the  language,  but  if  it  did  it  should  be 
confined  to  words  t)f  pure  Greek  origin. 

Curious  local  terms,  such  as  ‘Boats- 
gate,’  ‘Soc,’  ‘Severalls,’  ‘outrages  (out- 
race)  of  water,’  were  referred  to,  and  it 
was  remarked  that  a permanent  occupa- 
tion was  required  to  give  names,  and 
that,  tried  by  this  test,  the  locality  ap- 
peared to  have  been  primarily  occupied 
by  the  Britons,  and  afterw^ards  by  the 
race  which  re-drained  the  land  and  gave 
it  names. 

The  Rev.  Abner  W.  Brown,  Honorary 
Canon  of  Peterborough,  Rural  Dean,  and 
Vicar  of  Gretton,  next  read  a paper 
upon 
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Certain  Existing  Landmarks  oe  Early 
Ecclesiastical  History. 

He  observed  that  ecclesiastical  history 
might  be  extended  and  elucidated  by  the 
study  of  minute  details,  and  gave  in- 
stances of  this  study  in  an  etymological 
direction.  Referring  to  the  ancient  his- 
torical statement  of  the  precedence,  in 
point  of  time,  of  the  Cynetians  over  the 
Celts  in  these  islands,  he  selected  the  word 
*Llan,’  which  meant  ‘church’  in  Wales 
and  Cornwall,  and  traced  it  in  the  Spanish, 
Bohemian,  Manx,  Irish,  and  Erse.  ‘ Cla- 
chan,’  a village  with  a church,  became 
‘clan’  in  the  softer  Celtic.  Wherever 
this  name  was  found  they  might  be  sure 
that  the  place  was  of  a date  prior  to  the 
Saxon  time.  In  Beccles  they  had  the 
remains  of  ‘Ecclesia,’  and  the  form  de- 
noted Roman  Christianity  prior  to  their 
withdrawal  from  the  country.  ‘ Cil,’  or 
‘ Kel,’  was  another  name  for  church ; in 
Welsh,  ‘a  retreat  j’  in  Erse,  ‘ Skil/ 
‘ death,’  ‘ heaven.’  There  is  hardly  a 
corner  of  England  but  this  word  was 
found  in,  as  in  Chelsea,  Kilsby,  Kelso,  and 
it  pointed  out  the  work  of  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  missionaries  who  came  in  after  Au- 
gustine. ‘Church’  and  ‘kirk’  denofed 
the  Saxon  presence,  and  ‘dom’  the  Ro- 
man. Another  source  of  information  lay 
in  the  dedications  of  the  parish  churches. 
Many  of  these  had  been  re -dedicated,  but 
others  were  still  available,  as  Boston,  ‘ St. 
Botolph’s  town.’  The  connection  of  the 
Culdees  with  the  early  Christians  in  these 
islands  was  an  important  question.  St. 
Columba  was  at  Icolmkill  thirty  years 
before  the  arrival  of  Augustine.  Near 
Northampton  they  had  the  church  of 
Collingtree — Columb’s  tree ; and  the  use 
of  ‘tree’  shewed  that  a British  church 
occupied  this  ground  before  the  Saxon 
conquest.  The  Saxons  did  not  destroy 
the  villages  with  the  large  towns,  and  in 
small  places  many  a British  priest  con- 
tinued to  linger  after  the  conquest.  Prom 
a hill  at  Cransley,  near  Kettering,  a num- 
ber of  village  churches  could  be  seen,  each 
one  e:^actly  in  a cardinal  point,  or  on 
a heliotropic  line.  ‘ Cran’  was  a word 
meaning  the  sun.  The  sites  of  these 
churches  were  no  doubt  identical  with 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 
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sacred  spots,  which  in  Pagan  times  were 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  sun. 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  paper  many  of 
the  members  and  their  friends  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  Barnack,  Wittering,  and  Castor 
churches,  proceeding  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  railway  to  Uffington,  whence  car- 
riages conveyed  them  to  Barnack,  a dis- 
tance of  a mile. 

The  Rector  of  Barnack,  the  Rev.  Mar- 
sham  Argles,  Canon  of  Peterborough, 
after  lunch  at  the  Rectory,  conducted  the 
party  to  the  church,  which  is  believed  to 
be  one  of  the  earliest  constructed  of  stone 
in  this  country.  The  style  of  architecture 
displayed  in  its  tower  has  been  well  de- 
scribed as  carpentry  in  stone.  The  ex- 
terior of  this  tower,  with  its  lines  of  “ long- 
and-short”  stones  and  its  sculptured  bas- 
reliefs,  resembling  the  sides  of  an  obeliscal 
cross,  each  surmounted  by  a cock  or  other 
bird,  was  minutely  criticised,  and  much 
difference  of  opinion  arose  whether  the 
said  sculptures  were  coeval  with  the  ori- 
ginal structure.  But  the  interior  of  the 
tower  gave  rise  to  a still  more  interesting 
and  animated  discussion.  The  Rector  de- 
tailed to  the  company  the  progress  of  the 
two  several  restorations  which  had  been 
effected  in  the  church  during  the  last  ten 
years.  The  most  important,  in  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view,  has  been  the  clear- 
ing out  of  the  interior  of  the  tower,  which 
he  found  a mere  receptacle  for  coals.  It 
was  separated  from  the  nave  by  a stone 
wall,  but  when  this  was  removed  not  a 
single  mark  or  subsidence  was  found  in 
the  circular  arch  above,  and  it  now  stands 
open  to  view  from  the  nave.  Several  win- 
dows were  also  opened  in  the  tower,  but 
that  to  the  west  is  the  only  original  one 
that  now  admits  light.  Next  the  west 
wall  was  discovered  a stone  seat,  buried  in 
the  soil,  and  afterwards  stones  forming 
part  of  other  seats  were  found  on  the 
north  and  south  sides ; and  when  the  ori- 
ginal level  was  reached  it  proved  to  be  a 
floor  of  plaister  worn  from  east  to  west  by 
Saxon  or  Danish  feet.  Mr.  Canon  Argles 
confessed  that  on  the  first  blush  of  this 
discovery,  when  he  reflected  that  this  was 
in  its  early  days  the  only  stone  building 
within  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  he  imagined 
L 1 
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he  had  lighted  upon  the  venerable  remains 
of  a Saxon  council-chamber.  It  was,  how- 
ever, his  present  desire  to  advance  no 
theory  of  his  own,  but  to  solicit  the  judg- 
ment of  the  more  experienced  architectural 
critics  who  were  then  assembled. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  said  this  was  one  of 
the  earliest  stone  buildings  in  England, 
but  at  what  period  it  was  erected  he  could 
not  positively  say.  It  was  recorded  that 
churches  were  built  of  lime  and  stone 
when  they  were  restored  by  Canute,  after 
his  becoming  a Christian.  This  was  soon 
after  the  year  1000,  when  the  alarm  about 
the  expected  millennium  had  subsided. 
It  was  recorded  that  the  church  of  Bar- 
nack  was  burnt  by  Sweyn,  and  afterwards 
granted  to  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough,  in 
1040.  He  had  remarked  that  such  grants 
were  often  made  shortly  after  the  erection 
of  churches,  or  that  they  led  to  their  re- 
building, and  he  would  assign  the  date  of 
the  present  structure  to  that  period.  Mr. 
Parker’s  attention  having  been  called  to 
the  seat  under  a triangular  canopy,  the 
stone  bench,  and  the  two  aumbries  in 
the  walls  of  the  tower,  he  said  they  looked 
more  adapted  for  the  reception  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  parish  business  than  for 
a depository  for  the  records  of  a judge,  and 
the  whole  arrangement  appeared  to  him 
better  suited  for  the  use  of  a schoolmaster 
and  his  pupils  than  any  other  purpose. 

Professor  Earle  thought  that  he  recog- 
nised in  this  structure  the  monument  of  a 
usage  that  was  known  to  have  prevailed 
in  the  early  age  of  the  Christian  Church, 
when  the  ministers  of  religion  were  not 
merely  priests  but  teachers ; and  not  only 
children,  but  the  men  and  women  unable 
to  read  in  books,  were  wont  to  assemble 
in  the  school  as  catechumens,  to  learn  the 
simple  elements  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Such  was  still  in  some  degree  the  Sunday- 
school  in  Wales;  and  in  the  Irish  “ Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters”  there  are  many  pas- 
sages commemorating  the  “ teachers”  who 
were  eminent  in  certain  districts. 

The  company  remained  some  time  to 
examine  the  church,  which  contains  very 
interesting  portions  of  every  known  style 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  that  prevailed 
previous  to  the  Reformation,  the  oldest 


part  being  the  Saxon  tower,  the  north, 
west,  and  south  sides  of  which  contain,  at 
equal  distances,  three  square- edged  per- 
pendicular ribs  or  strips  of  stone,  each  rib 
resting  on  a plinth.  The  stages  are  di- 
vided by  a groove-like  stringcourse,  along 
which  runs  an  iron  belt  to  strengthen  the 
walls,  which  support  an  octagon  flanked 
by  four  pinnacles,  and  surmounted  by  a 
low  spire,  evidently  a very  early  example 
of  Early  English  work.  The  belfry  win- 
dows are  of  two  lights,  under  a semi- 
circular moulded  arch,  which  rests  upon  | 
three  detached  shafts  having  moulded  ca-  j 
pitals,  and  the  dog-tooth  ornament  running 
down  the  outside  of  the  shafts.  At  the 
angles  of  the  tower  are  the  singularly  placed 
stones,  peculiar  to  Saxon  masonry,  known 
as  “ long-and-short  work:”  their  length 
in  a horizontal  position  varies  from  about 
1 foot  to  3|  feet.  On  the  first  stage  of  the  j 
west  wall  is  a window,  blocked : it  has  a | 
triangular  head,  i.  e.  two  straight  stones  i 
placed  on  end  upon  the  imposts,  and  resting  j 
against  each  other  at  the  top.  Between  the 
two  southernmost  ribs  of  the  upper  stage 
is  a similar  window,  also  blocked : and  in  < 
the  centre,  resting  on  the  stringcourse  in 
an  upright  position,  is  a stone,  the  shape  of  j 
which,  together  with  the  sculpture  on  its  j 
face,  somewhat  resembles  coffin-lids  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  the  work  is  very  j 
rude.  At  the  top  of  this  stone  is  a bird,  but  j 
the  species  it  is  intended  to  represent  leaves  | 
the  curious  to  doubt.  The  principal  en-  j 
trance  to  the  Saxon  church  was  on  the  j 
south  side  of  the  tower ; the  doorway  re-  | 
mains  in  a good  state  of  preservation,  but  j 
the  entrance  to  the  interior  is  somewhat  | 
obstructed  by  the  erection  of  an  Early  j : 
English  stair -turret  in  the  south-west  j 
corner.  The  carved  work  on  the  north  i 
and  south  sides  is  also  deserving  of  very  j 
minute  inspection.  The  only  portion  of  j 
the  Norman  work  that  remains  are  the  i 
four  arches  of  the  north  aisle,  of  great , 
span  and  richly  moulded,  supported  by  | 
lofty  cylindrical  shafts  having  capitals  j 
richly  carved.  One  of  the  capitals  shews 
an  entwined  serpent,  with  its  head  ;’esting  I 
upon  a flower.  The  shafts  of  the  south  ^ 
aisle  are  Early  English — clustered,  and 
banded  in  the  centre,  supporting  semi- 
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circular  arches.  The  font  of  this  date  is 
very  rich:  its  thick  central  stem  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  arcade  having  trefoiled 
arches,  the  whole  supporting  the  cylin- 
drical howl  enriched  by  two  rows  of  roses 
in  relief  and  other  ornaments.  The  Early 
English  porch  is  greatly  admired,  and  has 
often  given  employment  to  the  artist.  The 
church  underwent  extensive  alterations  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  Decorated  ad- 
ditions extending  along  the  aisles  to  the 
east  window : this  window  is  believed  to 
be  almost  unique;  there  is,  however,  a 
similar  one  at  Merton  College,  Oxford : 
the  lights  terminate  by  crocheted  cano- 
pies, the  mullions  being  carried  up  to  the 
head  of  the  window -arch  in  the  form  of 
pinnacles.  In  the  wall  of  the  north  chan- 
try are  two  recumbent  effigies — a cross- 
legged  knight  and  his  lady : the  latter  is 
very  interesting,  as  giving  a faithful  idea 
of  female  costume  of  the  period-— 600  years 
ago.  In  the  usual  position  in  the  chancel 
are  a handsome  canopied  sedilia  and  pis- 
cina. The  exterior  of  the  south  chantry, 
dedicated  to  “ Our  Lady,”  is  a rich  speci- 
men in  the  Perpendicular  style  of  archi- 
tecture. In  the  interior,  over  the  north 
side  of  the  altar,  is  a tabernacle,  with  an 
elaborate  composition,  in  alto  relievo,  of 
the  conception  of  our  Lord.  The  Blessed 
Virgin  is  represented  kneeling  on  a fald- 
stool before  a desk : in  the  clouds  above 
are  three  figures  of  angels,  supporting  a 
book,  and  from  the  midst  of  the  clouds 
issue  three  rays,  which  enter  the  bosom  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  In  the  back-ground 
is  a city,  and  in  the  front  a tree.  On  a 
scroll  above  all,  in  black-letter,  are  the 
words  “Maria  Jesus  in  contemplacione 
sua.”  On  the  south  side  of  the  same  wall 
is  another  tabernacle,  which  probably  con- 
tained a figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  but 
destroyed  at  the  Reformation,  when  niches 
were  deprived  of  patron  saints,  &c.  In 
one  of  the  pillars  is  a hagioscope,  which 
commanded  a view  of  the  high  altar  when 
this  chantry  was  enclosed  from  the  choir 
or  chancel  by  a screen.  The  windows  con- 
tain some  modern  rich  painted  glass.  This 
chantry,  the  property  of  Henry  Nevile, 
Esq.,  of  Walcot-hall,  is  divided  from  the 
south  aisle  by  an  exquisitely- carved  screen. 
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In  the  churchyard  are  several  stone  coffins, 
which  have  been  found  at  various  times 
whilst  digging  : they  are  of  the  thirteenth 
century ; a lid  contains  a circular  cross  at 
the  head  and  foot,  with  lines  flowing  from 
the  stem  of  the  cross.  Several  of  the  cof- 
fins contained  the  remains  of  infants,  each 
exhibiting  a cavity  for  the  head.  A hope 
was  expressed  that  all  these  would  be  care- 
fully preserved : the  discovery  of  such  small 
stone  coffins  as  are  seen  here  is  very  rare. 

The  excursionists,  on  leaving  the  village 
for  Wittering,  passed  innumerable  hillocks, 
the  site  of  the  famed  stone  quarries  (now 
exhausted)  that  supplied  stone  for  the 
erection  of  so  many  medieval  churches. 
The  hamlet  of  Southorpe  was  next  passed, 
where  the  abbots  of  Peterborough  had  a 
summer  residence ; and  the  party  soon 
reached 

WiTTEBING  ChTJKCH, 
which  is  another  fabric  of  very  early 
date.  It  has  the  long-and-short  masonry 
at  all  its  four  angles.  The  chancel-arch 
is  of  very  massive  and  rude  work.  The 
peculiar  abacus  upon  which  it  rests  on 
either  side  appeared  (in  Mr.  Parker’s 
opinion)  to  be  unfinished,  and  intended  to 
be  ornamented  with  sculpture,  or  at  least 
with  painting.  The  date  of  this  arch  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
(somewhat  later  than  that  at  Barnack), 
or  shortly  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
The  arch  and  the  jambs  are  rudely  and 
strongly  moulded;  the  same  mouldings 
seen  in  the  arch  appear  to  be  carried 
through  the  massive  capitals — immense 
plain  blocks,  which  had  evidently  occu- 
pied little  of  the  mason’s  time  after 
being  taken  from  the  quarry.  The  first 
addition  to  the  Saxon  church  seems  to 
have  been  a Norman  aisle  (about  one  hun- 
dred years  later  than  the  Saxon  work),  of 
which  there  are  two  bays,  the  massive 
pillars  supporting  arches  the  mouldings  of 
which  contain  the  chevron,  billet,  lozenge, 
nailhead,  and  star  ornaments.  The  stone 
steps  which  led  to  the  rood-loft  still  re- 
main between  the  nave  and  the  north 
aisle.  From  the  north  side  of  the  rood- 
loft,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  is 
a squint,  or  hagioscope,  from  which  a view 
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of  the  altars  in  the  chancel  and  the  chantry 
on  the  north  side  of  it  could  he  obtained : 
it  is  in  a very  unusual  position.  In  the 
chapel  a sepulchre  in  the  north  wall  has 
been  filled  up  with  masonry,  the  architrave 
only  being  visible.  There  is  a Norman 
circular  font,  the  drain  being  at  the  side 
instead  of  in  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of 
the  bowl.  There  are  traces  of  a stoup  in 
the  west  wall  of  the  porch,  which  has  been 
filled  with  plaster;  and  also  of  a low  side 
window  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel. 
The  windows  have  been  replaced  or  altered 
from  time  to  time  without  regard  to  any 
particular  style  of  architecture,  and  al- 
together they  present  an  unpleasing  ap- 
pearance. The  tower  and  spire  are  Early 
English  : the  masonry  is  very  good.  The 
present  taste  for  church  restoration  has 
not  yet  extended  to  this  parish.  The 
interior  is  very  clean,  hut  the  introduction 
by  the  churchwardens  of  new  pavement 
and  the  removal  of  the  old  high  pews 
would  effect  a great  improvement. 

From  Wittering  the  excursionists  re- 
turned to  the  Great  North  Road,  which 
they  had  shortly  before  crossed  in  pro- 
ceeding from  Barnack.  Here  the  country 
is  somewhat  flat,  hut  towards  Thornhaugh 
the  undulations  that  hecnme  perceptible 
render  the  scenery  pretty.  The  church 
lies  in  a wooded  valley,  a short  distance 
from  the  road.  This  parish  early  gave 
a title  to  the  Bedford  family,  and  here  the 
remains  of  the  first  Lord  Russell,  of  Thorn- 
haugh, are  interred.  Here  is  a very  sin- 
gular piscina — Early  English,  with  toothed 
work,  and  a rose  on  the  apex.  The  south 
aisle  is  gone;  the  nave  is  ceiled  like  a 
drawing-room ; but  the  east  end  has  been 
tolerably  well  restored.  In  the  south 
chantry  is  a costly  monument  to  Lord  W. 
Russell,  who  held  very  important  ofldces 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  excur- 
sionists did  not  inspect  this  church,  but 
on  arriving  at  Wausford  several  of  the 
vehicles  were  pulled  up,  and  their  occu- 
pants went  to  examine  the  very  curious 
Norman  font,  passing  into  the  interior 
under  a Grecian  porch  of  1663  and  a fine 
Norman  inner  doorway.  The  Early  Eng- 
lish tower  and  beautiful  broach-spire  were 
also  examined  with  interest.  The  font 


here  has  been  frequently  engraved,  and 
will  also  be  found  in  the  late  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Simpson’s  hook  of  Fonts,  a valuable 
work. 

On  their  road  to  Castor  the  party  passed 
by  the  little  Norman  church  of  Sutton, 
which  has  no  tower,  but  only  a small 
campanile  for  two  hells : and  a few  persons 
turned  aside  to  notice  its  singular  low 
chancel-screen  of  stone,  and  the  stone 
bench  that  runs  along  the  wall  of  its 
south  aisle,  terminated  by  a couching 
lion  with  a monster  on  his  back.  This 
bench  is  probably  coeval  with  the  fabric. 
The  original  plan  of  this  church  consisted 
of  nave,  south  aisle,  and  chancel.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  a south  chantry  was 
added.  The  aisle  is  divided  from  the  nave 
by  two  hays,  the  chamfered  arches  being 
circular.  The  chancel-arch  has  been  taken 
down,  and  its  space  to  the  roof  fllled  with 
plaster  supported  by  a wooden  beam  that 
rests  upon  the  abacus  of  the  very  richly 
carved  Norman  capitals.  In  the  east  wall 
are  two  altar  brackets,  and  between  these, 
near  the  floor,  is  an  aumbry — a somewhat 
unusual  position  for  such  a recess.  There 
is  also  a trefoil-headed  piscina  in  the  wall 
on  the  south  side  of  the  altar.  The  north 
door  is  Early  English,  and  the  three  win- 
dows on  the  nave  side  are  Perpendicular. 
In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a tran- 
somed  window  of  three  lights  under  a 
square  head,  and  near  it  is  a curious,  small 
trefoil-headed  window,  blocked,  its  position 
being  too  high  for  a lychnoscope.  The 
east  wall  of  the  chancel  is  pierced  by  a 
window  of  three  lights,  and  the  chantry  by 
a lancet.  In  the  south  chantry  wall  there 
is  also  a double  lancet.  An  Early  Eng- 
lish corbel  runs  under  the  parapet.  The 
aisle  is  lighted  by  a Perpendicular  window. 
The  south  doorway  has  Norman  enrich- 
ments. The  octagonal  font  has  plain  faces. 
This  church  is  worthy  of  attentive  ex- 
amination. Between  the  west  end  of  the 
church  and  the  river  Nen,  an  old  residence 
has  been  recently  taken  down,  and  a fine 
building  erected  on  its  site  by  Mr.  Hop- 
kinson,  F.S.A.,  who  has  carefully  preserved 
a double  lancet  the  old  house  contained, 
the  hollow  of  the  hoodmould  of  which  is 
enriched  with  the  tooth-ornament,  this 
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thirteenth-century  fragment  now  lighting 
the  staircase  of  the  new  residence. 

On  arriving  at  Castor,  the  company 
found  the  Rev.  Owen  Davys  ready  to  ex- 
plain to  them  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  that  fine  church.  Taking  a view  of  the 
structure  from  the  south  - west,  he  re- 
marked that  its  tower  presented  the  most 
beautiful  example  of  enriched  Norman 
design  with  which  he  was  acquainted; 
preferring  it  to  the  towers  of  Tewkesbury, 
Norwich,  and  Exeter.  The  abbey  church 
of  Peterborough  is  recorded  to  have  once 
possessed  a magnificent  Norman  tower  of 
“ three  stories,”  and  this  of  Castor  probably 
resembled  it  on  a smaller  scale,  there  being 
two  decided  stages  or  stories  above  the 
arches  on  which  it  is  raised.  The  whole 
was  probably  surmounted  with  a roof,  like 
that  of  Old  Shoreham  in  Sussex,  instead 
of  the  present  Decorated  spire.  Some  of 
the  scolloped  ornamentation  of  the  tow^er 
of  Castor  is  panelled,  as  at  Haddiscoe: 
other  features  are  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
original  plan  of  the  church  was  probably 
a plain  cross,  with  an  eastern  apse.  Of 
the  latter  there  is  no  existing  evidence, 
the  present  chancel  being  Early  English. 
When  the  south  transept  was  enlarged 
the  old  Norman  corbel-table  wasre-erected; 
and  over  the  south  door  of  the  chancel  is 
still  preserved  the  semicircular  tablet  re- 
cording the  dedication  of  the  Norman 
church  on  xv  Kal.  Maii  1124.  Though 
this  date  is  not  incompatible  with  the  style 
of  the  church,  it  cannot  be  relied  on,  as 
the  last  figures  seem  to  have  been  cut  wfith 
a later  hand,  and  they  are  incised  instead 
of  standing  in  relief.  A Norman  sculpture 
in  bas-relief  is  also  placed  over  the  south 
porch : it  represents  a demi-figure  of  the 
Saviour,  with  nimbed  head,  the  right  hand 
raised  in  benediction,  and  the  left  hold- 
ing a book.  The  interior  is  less  remark- 
able. At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle 
still  remains  a portion  of  a shrine,  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  St.  Kyneburga  (sister 
to  Peada,  King  of  Mercia),  who  built 
the  first  church  here  in  650,  and  was 
here  buried,  but  her  remains  afterwards 
translated  to  Peterborough.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  same  aisle  some  fresco  paintings 
were  found  during  the  last  repairs,  and 
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are  still  preserved ; but  their  subjects  have 
not  all  been  ascertained.  They  form  three 
tiers : the  uppermost  very  indistinct : the 
second  a massacre  of  martyrs;  the  third 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Katharine.  The 
costume  appears  to  be  about  the  time 
of  Edward  III. 

The  party  then  returned  to  Peter- 
borough, where  they  dined  at  the  Great 
Northern  Hotel,  and  in  the  evening  the 
members  and  friends  held  a Conversazione 
at  the  Deanery,  which  was  very  numer- 
ously attended,  the  company  assembling 
soon  after  eight  o’clock.  Refreshments 
were  provided  in  the  hall,  and  the  visitors 
amused  themselves  by  strolling  in  the 
grounds  till  nearly  nine,  when  they  ad- 
journed to  the  Museum.  In  the  gallery 
of  the  Deanery  Hall  were  placed  the 
members  of  the  Cathedral  choir,  who, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Precentor, 
sung,  at  intervals  during  the  evening, 
a selection  of  glees,  madrigals,  catches,  &c. 
The  party  broke  up  about  ten  o’clock. 

Tuesday,  July  25.  Exctjesion  to 
Oakham  and  Stamfoed. 

A large  number  of  members  and  friends 
proceeded  by  an  early  special  train  to 
Oakham,  where  Mr.  Parker,  of  Oxford, 
pointed  out  the  many  remarkable  features 
of  the  castle,  &c. ; but  these  have  been  so 
fully  detailed  in  his  “Domestic  Architec- 
ture <=,”  that  it  is  needless  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  that  work.  The  train  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Stamford,  which  it  reached  at 
12  o’clock,  the  passengers  alighting  on  the 
site  of  the  Saxon  castle  built  by  Edward 
the  Elder,  to  check  the  Danish  garrison 
of  the  castle  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Welland.  The  nunnery  of  St.  Michael, 
founded  by  William  de  Waterville,  Abbot 
of  Peterborough,  subsequently  occupied 
the  site.  In  making  the  Midland  Railway 
here,  numerous  antiquities  were  found, 
and  had  they  been  collected  together 
would  have  formed  a very  interesting 
museum. 

Thence  the  company  proceeded  to  St. 
Martin’s  Church,  a very  fine  example  of 
Perpendicular  architecture : here  are  seve- 
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ral  magnificent  monuments  to  the  Cecil 
family,  including  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Burleigli’s,  whose  remains  are  in  a vault 
beneath;  an  original  altar-stone,  with 
its  five  crosses;  and  rich  stained  glass. 
Some  remarks  upon  the  stained  glass 
w^ere  made  by  Lord  Alwyne  Compton, 
Mr.  Bloxam,  Mr.  Parker,  and  others, 
and  a difference  of  opinion  prevailed 
whether  that  in  the  south  aisle  was  Eng- 
lish or  foreign.  A question  was  raised 
respecting  a w'eather -table  on  the  east 
side  of  the  tower,  the  existence  of  which 
shews  that  there  had  been  a high-pitched 
roof,  and  was  evidence  that  the  north  and 
south  w'alls  had  been  subsequently  carried 
higher.  The  church  being  of  one  style, 
it  w'as  suggested  that  the  tow^er  might  be 
somewhat  earlier  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  church,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be 
erected  against  an  earlier  fabric. 

The  site  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
bridge,  was  soon  scanned,  the  only  visible 
remains  of  it  being  a Herman  buttress 
w’ith  the  indented  moulding.  There  is 
a pretty  Herman  cushion-capital  worked 
into  the  wall  facing  the  street,  w’hich 
gives  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  enrichments 
that  were  about  the  hospital.  After  ex- 
amining the  Herman  doorway  in  Queen’s 
Head  passage,  the  company  entered  the 
Town-hall,  where  the  Corporation  regalia 
were  inspected  with  much  interest.  They 
were  allowed  to  be  very  fine,  several  pieces 
being  equal,  for  value,  beauty,  and  work- 
manship, to  any  in  the  kingdom.  The 
large  silver- gilt  mace  and  punch- bowl  and 
cover,  weighing  16  lbs.  7 oz.,  were  pre- 
sented to  the  town  by  Chas.  Bertie,  Esq. ; 
the  latter  holds  five  gallons,  and  contains 
a Latin  inscription,  of  which  this  is  a 
translation  : — “ Charles  Bertie,  brother  of 
Bobert,  son  of  Montague,  a descendant  of 
the  Earls  of  Lindsey,  hereditary  Lord 
Chamberlains  of  England,  who  was  twice 
chosen  to  represent  the  borough  of  Stam- 
ford in  Parliament,  viz.,  in  1678  and  1685, 
in  both  which  years  Daniel  Wigmore  w'as 
Mayor  of  the  said  borough,  gratefully  pre- 
sents and  dedicates  to  the  said  Daniel 
Wigmore,  the  present  mayor,  and  his 
successors  for  ever,  this  bowl,  in  which 
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the  inhabitants  of  Stamford  may  com- 
memorate both  their  allegiance  towards 
the  Kings  of  Great  Britain  and  also  the 
friendship  which  the  Bertie  family  had 
for  them.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1685.” 
The  Latin  inscription  on  the  mace,  which 
weighs  20  lbs.  6 oz.  15  dr.,  has  been 
thus  translated ; — “ The  gift  of  the  noble 
Charles  Bertie,  son  of  Montague  Earl  of 
Lindsey,  who  presented  this  ancient  bo- 
rough of  Stamford  (by  whose  favour  he 
now  has  a seat  in  Parliament  to  represent 
the  said  borough)  with  this  official  mark 
of  mayoralty,  to  be  ever  borne  as  a token 
of  his  regard.  In  the  mayoralty  of  Daniel 
Wigmore,  and  the  year  of  our  Lord  1678.” 
There  is  a small  antique  mace,  without 
any  inscription  or  haU  mark,  and  the 
Corporation  know  nothing  respecting  its 
history.  The  bowl  is  divided  into  com- 
partments by  perpendicular  ribs,  and  on 
each  is  the  fleur-de-lis  and  rose.  Mr. 
Morgan,  M.P.,  was  asked  to  examine  it 
and  give  his  opinion  respecting  its  date. 
On  the  flat  crown  of  the  mace  is  a shield 
exhibiting  the  arms  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  from  these  and  the  embossed 
work  about  it  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  mace  was  of  the  time  of  Edw.  IV. 
(This  monarch  granted  a charter  to  the 
Corporation  conferring  many  important 
privileges  on  them.  He  visited  Stamford 
in  1462  and  1473,  lodging  at  the  Friars 
Minors,  being  attended  by  many  bishops, 
knights,  and  barons.) 

The  fine  crypt  (thirteenth  century)  at 
Mr.  John  Pollard’s,  opposite  the  Town- 
hall,  was  then  inspected.  St.  John’s 
Church  was  next  visited ; and  here  Mr. 
Freeman  made  some  critical  observations 
on  several  of  the  churches  in  illustration 
of  his  general  remarks  on  the  buildings 
of  Horthamptonshire  and  the  neighbour- 
ing counties.  In  several  of  the  Perpendi- 
cular interiors  the  clerestory  wundows  are 
placed  quite  irregularly  without  any  refe- 
rence to  the  number  of  arches,  while  both 
in  Somersetshire  and  East  Anglia  the 
division  into  bays  is  commonly  observed, 
and  the  bays  divided  by  shafts  either 
rising  from  corbels  above  the  pillars  or 
direct  from  the  ground,  but  wuth  this 
difference,  that  in  Somersetshire  we  com- 
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monly  find  one  large  clerestory  window- 
in  each  bay  and  in  East  Anglia  two  small 
ones.  Mr.  Parker  alluded  to  the  carved 
figures  upon  the  ceiling,  and  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  entrance  to  the  rood-loft,  as 
being  similar  to  many  found  in  the  east- 
ern counties.  The  carved  figures  here 
of  archangels,  angels,  and  cherubim,  he 
said,  were  curious.  The  remains  of  the 
beautiful  chancel-screen  were  much  ad- 
mired. 

At  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Mr.  Parker 
pointed  out  its  most  important  architec- 
tural features.  Here,  he  said,  was  a church 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  exhibiting  alter- 
ations at  different  times.  The  Early  Eng- 
lish church  had  nave  and  aisles,  without 
a clerestory.  The  west  doorway  was  fine 
and  very  curious,  hut  the  circular  arch 
there  may  be  set  down  as  being  a late 
addition.  The  responds  in  the  nave  were 
very  fine,  and  the  boldly-carved  capitals 
were  evidently  early  in  the  style.  The 
clustered  pillars  and  the  embattled  ca- 
pitals in  the  nave  he  thought  were 
Decorated  (fourteenth  century),  judging 
from  the  fillet-moulding;  but  of  this  he 
would  not  speak  positively.  He  said  he 
could  not  explain  the  use  of  the  openings 
in  the  tower,  which,  before  being  blocked, 
commanded  a view  of  the  interior:  they 
may  have  been  for  an  officer  of  the  church 
stationed  in  the  tower  to  know  the  pre- 
cise moment  of  the  elevation  of  the  host, 
when  he  would  ring  the  bell  to  acquaint 
those  not  attending  the  service  in  the 
church,  or  they  may  have  given  access  to 
a minstrel’s  gallery.  The  panelled  ceiling 
of  the  golden  choir,  or  St.  Mary’s  chapel, 
he  said,  was  very  fine,  and  ought  to  be 
strictly  preserved.  He  was  aware  there 
was  a prejudice  at  the  present  day  against 
similar  ceilings,  but  these  had  their  ad- 
vantages over  open  timber  roofs.  On 
Phillips’  monument  here  being  referred 
to,  Mr.  Bloxam  said  the  armour  shewn 
on  the  male  effigy  (Sir  David  Phillips)  was 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  but  the  monu- 
ment itself  was  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
Italian  school  of  art  that  then  prevailed. 
Although  the  [armour  shewn  on  his  eflSgy 
was  earlier  than  that  worn  at  the  time  Of 
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Sir  David  Phillips’s  death,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  as  armour  descended  from  fa- 
ther to  son,  such  armour,  of  which  this  is 
an  example,  might  be  in  Sir  David’s  pos- 
session at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Free- 
man described  the  tower  and  spire  of  this 
church  as  being  singularly  fine,  and  of  the 
Northamptonshire  type,  though  it  suf- 
fered, like  Taunton,  from  having  the  or- 
nament carried  too  low  down. 

The  company  next  proceeded  to  lunch- 
eon, at  which  the  Mayor  of  Stamford 
(H.  Johnson,  Esq.)  presided ; after  which 
St.  George’s  Church  was  visited.  The 
tower  is  Early  English,  the  window  over 
the  entrance  being  Decorated.  From  the 
tower  to  the  extreme  east  end  the  fabric 
has  the  appearance  of  being  a Perpen- 
dicular erection.  In  the  chancel  are  some 
costly  monuments  (one  by  Bacon)  per- 
petuating the  memory  of  members  of  the 
Gust  family,  which  formerly  resided  in 
the  town.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
this  church  was  enlarged  and  the  windows 
enriched  with  stained  glass  by  Wm.  Bur- 
gess, Garter  King-at-Arms.  The  com- 
pany next  proceeded  to  inspect  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Leonard’s  without  the  walls, 
which  was  founded  by  Wilfrid  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century.  There  is, 
however,  nothing  left  here  older  than  the 
twelfth  century.  The  remains  consist  of 
the  west  end  of  the  nave,  with  five  of  the 
arches  of  the  north  arcade,  and  a part  of 
the  clerestory  over  them.  The  west  front 
consists  of  a highly -enriched  doorway  be- 
tween two  round-headed  blank  arches : 
over  this  is  an  arcade  of  round  arches, 
pierced  with  Norman  lights,  and  in  the 
gable  is  a vesica  piscis.  The  mouldings 
throughout  are  excellent.  In  proceeding 
from  St.  George’s  Church  to  these  remains 
the  site  of  the  Black  Friary  and  the  site 
of  the  south  side  of  the  Grey  Friary  were 
passed;  and  on  returning  into  the  town 
the  site  of  the  White  Friary,  of  which 
the  western  gateway  remains,  and  the 
north  side  of  the  Grey  Friary,  were  also 
passed.  The  Grammar-school  (formerly 
St.  Paul’s  Church)  was  then  entered : it 
is  next  in  antiquity  to  St.  Leonard’s 
Priory.  The  exterior  has  a characteristic 
string  and  corbel-table  (twelfth  century). 
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and  the  south  windows  are  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  The  foliage  of  the  capi- 
tals in  the  interior  was  described  by  Mr. 
Parker  as  being  elegant,  and  not  earlier 
than  1200.  In  passing  along  High-street 
the  Perpendicular  doorway  in  the  shop 
of  Mr.  Dennis,  chemist,  was  examined. 
Browne’s  Hospital  was  next  visited,  and 
in  the  audit-room  the  Eev.  C.  Nevinson 
gave  a short  account  of  the  foundation. 
Mr.  Parker  said  the  place  in  which  they 
were  assembled  was  the  hall  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  the  walls  were  formerly  hung 
with  tapestry.  On  descending  to  the 
chapel  he  observed  that  the  arrangement 
there  was  similar  to  other  domestic  chapels 
in  mediaeval  erections;  the  room  above 
would  open  to  the  chapel,  and  divine 
service  he  heard  there  by  the  inmates  or 
visitors  when  there  was  not  room  below. 
In  the  windows  of  the  chapel  and  the 
audit-room  there  is  some  rich  painted 
glass.  There  is  a stone  altar-slab,  with 
the  usual  five  crosses,  in  the  chapel,  form- 
ing one  of  the  pavements  of  the  floor,  and 
its  removal  to  a position  where  its  surface 
cannot  be  worn  away  by  feet  was  sug- 
gested. 

At  All  Saints’  Church  Mr.  Parker  said 
the  capitals  of  the  pillars  of  the  south 
aisle  were  very  beautiful,  the  date  of 
which  was  about  1230.  The  clerestory 
was  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  The  blank 
arcade  on  the  walls  of  the  exterior  was 
almost  unique.  Lord  Talbot  said  he  knew 
of  only  one  other  similar  example  of  arcade- 
work  round  the  church,  and  that  was  at 
Leuchars,  in  Scotland,  which  is  Norman. 
That  at  All  Saints  is  Early  English.  Mr. 
Freeman  described  the  manner  in  which 
this  arcade  had  been  treated  on  the  west 
side  by  the  Perpendicular  architects,  who, 
to  insert  a large  window,  had  cut  away 
the  arches  and  substituted  others  of  the 
Perpendicular  style.  The  south  and  north 
porches  were  admitted  to  be  very  fine. 
The  remains  of  the  hall  of  the  castle,  of 
the  time  of  Edward  I.,  with  the  usual 
three  doorways  at  the  lower  end,  as  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  James,  were  also  visited; 
these  doorways  have  pointed  arches,  and 
good  early  Decorated  mouldings. 

In  the  evening  a meeting  of  the  Sec- 
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tion  of  Antiquities  was  held  in  the  Com 
Exchange,  under  the  presidency  of  Oc- 
tavius Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  when  M.  H. 
Bloxam,  Esq.,  read  a valuable  communi- 
cation upon 

The  Monumental  Remains  in  Petee- 

BOEOUGH  CaTHEDEAL. 

He  said  that  the  cathedral  >vas  never 
remarkable  for  the  number  or  the  stateli- 
ness of  the  sepulchral  monuments  it  con- 
tained. The  memorials  now  existing  were 
confined,  with  one  exception,  to  a few 
ancient  recumbent  effigies  of  abbots,  not 
one  of  which  occupied  its  original  posi- 
tion, or  bore  any  inscription  to  inform  us 
what  abbot  it  represented.  The  efiigies 
are  six  in  number  : the  most  ancient  be- 
longs to  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century;  four  to  different  periods  of  the 
thirteenth  century ; and  the  remaining  one 
to  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  most  ancient  effigy,  at  the  hack  of 
the  high  altar,  he  ascribed  to  Abbot  Bene- 
dict, who  died  in  1193,  or  to  Andreas, 
who  died  in  1199.  The  second  effigy  from 
the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  he  ascribed 
to  Abbot  Robert  de  Lyndeseye,  who  is 
said  to  have  erected  the  west  front,  and  j 
to  have  died  in  1222  ; Gough  assigns  this 
to  Abbot  Martin,  who  died  in  1155.  The 
third  from  the  west  end  he  ascribed  to 
Walter  de  St.  Edmund,  who  died  in  1245,  ‘ 

or  to  De  Hotot,  his  successor,  in  1249 ; 
Gough  sets  it  down  to  John  of  Salisbury,  | 
who  died  in  1125.  The  first  effigy  at  the  | 

west  end  Gough  assigns  to  Andreas,  who  ' 

died  in  1199,  hut  he  ascribed  it  to  John 
de  Caleto,  who  died  in  1262.  The  most 
eastward  of  the  series  under  the  wall  of  j 
the  south  aisle  is  of  a later  date  than  the  I 
four  others,  better  in  workmanship,  and  . 
of  a more  advanced  period  in  art.  Gough  j 

assigns  it  to  Abbot  de  Vectis,  who  died  in  j 

1155 ; Mr.  Bloxam,  however,  ascribed  it  | 
to  Richard  de  London,  who  died  in  1295.  j 
These  effigies  differ  from  other  early  epi- 
scopal effigies  in  not  having  the  fingers 
of  the  hand  raised  in  the  act  of  giving 
a blessing,  and  in  the  absence  of  a mitre, 
not  yet  granted  to  these  abbots ; but  they 
form  perhaps  the  most  interesting  series 
of  recumbent  eflBgies  of  ecclesiastics  of 
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abbatial  rank  anywhere  to  be  found  in 
this  country.  The  sixth  effigy  is  on  the 
floor  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir ; it  is 
much  mutilated  from  the  material  being 
of  clunch  or  chalk- stone  j it  is  of  much 
later  date  than  the  others,  and  was 
ascribed  by  Mr.  Bloxam  to  Kobert  de 
Kirton,  who  died  in  1528. 

In  1643  the  monument  of  Bishop  Dove, 
who  died  in  1630,  and  those  in  brass,  were 
demolish.'d  or  torn  away  by  tlie  Parlia- 
mentarian troops.  Some  of  the  slabs  now 
form  part  of  the  pavement  of  the  vestibule 
of  the  west  entrance.  Since  this  devasta- 
tion but  one  monument  of  note  has  been 
set  up,  and  this  one  is  that  of  Thomas 
Deacon,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1721.  It  is  of 
coitimonplace  design,  but  fairly  executed, 
and  marks  the  period  in  which  the  ordi- 
nary costume  of  the  day  is  adhered  to, 
though  some  persons  of  the  same  date  are 
represented  in  the  costume  of  Boman  war- 
riors, as  they  had  seen  that  day  in  one  of  the 
Burleigh  family  at  Stamford.  The  monu- 
ment of  Hedda  and  his  monks,  slaughtered 
by  the  Danes  in  870,  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
James  as  the  most  ancient  sepulchral 
monument  in  the  kingdom,  was  next 
treated  of.  The  account  of  the  slaughter 
was  given  in  the  “ Saxon  Chronicle,”  and 
in  the  history  of  Ingulf,  Abbot  of  Croy- 
land,  who  died  in  1109.  The  authenticity 
of  this  work  of  Ingulf  was,  however,  ques- 
tioned, and  as  no  early  MS.  of  this  history 
is  known  to  exist,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  produced  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  a work  of  fiction  rather  than  history. 
After  a careful  examination  of  the  stone. 


Mr.  Bloxam’s  opinion  was  that  it  is  of  a 
date  at  least  two  centuries  later  than  870, 
as  the  sculpture  and  detail  are  of  a more 
advanced  period,  and  that  the  figures  on 
the  side  do  not  represent  monks,  but  our 
Lord  and  eleven  of  His  apostles.  The 
work  rather  agrees  with  other  ancient 
Norman  work  than  with  Saxon,  and  the 
probability  is  that  it  belonged  to  the  close 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  was  originally 
a Norman  shrine,  or  part  of  a Norman 
shrine.  It  may  have  been  fixed  over  some 
of  the  relics  with  which  the  monastery 
was  enriched,  and  the  work  was  probably 
of  the  same  age  and  by  the  same  hand  as 
the  sculptured  stones  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
wall  of  Fletton  Church.  Mr.  Bloxam  then 
proceeded  to  notice  the  statue  of  a monk 
in  the  costume  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
which  occupies  a niche  in  the  gateway  of 
the  Bishop’s  palace.  It  is  a good  speci- 
men of  art  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
was  noticed  by  Flaxman.  Why  a cast  of 
it  should  appear  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  at 
Sydenham,  under  the  name  of  “ St.  Luke,” 
he  did  not  know. 

Some  discussion  ensued,  which  was  closed 
by  a remark  from  the  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne 
Compton  that  it  was  a sad  instance  of  the 
want  of  knowledge  of  archgeologists  of 
a past  day,  when  they  could  represent 
a shrine  with  our  Lord  and  His  apostles 
upon  it  as  a sepulchral  monument  of 
monks  slaughtered  by  Danes. 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  Warner  then  read  a 
paper  on  the  “MS.  Chronicle  and  Cliartu- 
lary  of  Robert  Swapham,”  preserved  in 
the  Cathedral  library. 


{To  he  continued) 
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July  31,  Aug.  1.  The  annual  meeting 
was  held  at  Maidstone,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Marquis  Camden,  and  was 
attended  even  more  numerously  than  usual 
by  tlie  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry  of  the 
county,  as  well  as  by  many  well-known 
antiquaries  from  other  districts.  The 
weather  was  as  fine  as  could  be  desired, 
and  everything  went  off  satisfactorily. 
Among  the  com^^anv,  beside  the  noble 
President,  with  whom  were  the  Earl  of 
Gent.  Mag.  Voe.  CCXI. 


Brecknock  and  the  Ladies  Caroline  and 
Frances  Pratt,  were  the  Eai  1 and  Countess 
Amherst,  the  Earl  and  Countess  Stanhope, 
the  Ladies  Cornwallis,  Caroline  Nevill, 
Isabel  Bligb,  Harriet  Marsham,  Frances 
Fletcher,  Lord  Arthur  Clinton,  the  Hon. 
Ralph  and  Mrs.  Nevill,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Bligh,  the  Hon.  Florence  and  Lucy  Bos- 
cawin.  Lady  Sandys,  Sir  Brook  Bridges, 
M.P.,  Sir  Edmund  and  Lady  Filmer,  Sir 
Perceval  and  Lady  Hart  Dyke,  Sir  Walter 
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and  Lady  Caroline  Stirling,  Lady  and 
the  Misses  Mansel,  the  Bishop  of  Labuan, 
the  Rev.  L.  B.  Larking,  K.  P.  Coates,  H. 
Stevens,  and  many  others,  mostly  accom- 
panied by  their  families  j the  High  Sheriff 
of  Kent,  the  Mayor  of  Maidstone,  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  Mr.  and  Miss  Wykeham 
Martin,  Admiral  Jones-Marsham,  Col.  and 
Mrs.  Cator,  Col  and  Mrs.  Fletcher,  Capt. 
Cheere,  R.N.,  Mr.  ’Espinasse,  Mr.  Day, 
J.P.,  Messrs.  Benstead,  Betts,  Brenchley, 
Simmonds,  Warde  Norman,  Whatman ; 
Mr.  Godfrey  Faussett,  Mr.  Parker  (of  Ox- 
ford), &c.  &c. 

July  31.  The  Marquis  Camden  took 
the  chair  at  the  Town-hall,  Maidstone, 
when  the  report  was  read,  which  stated 
the  progress  made  by  the  Society. 

“When  we  met  at  Dover  last  year  it 
was  announced  that  798  members  had 
joined  the  Society  since  its  formation  in 
1857 ; we  then  immediately  admitted  22 
new  members.  At  the  September  Council 
we  elected  10,  in  December  21,  in  April  11, 
and  in  June  6.  This  day  we  shall  offer 
the  names  of  33  candidates,  which  will 
bring  up  the  numbers  to  901  elected  since 
the  Society  was  first  instituted.  With 
regard  to  funds,  at  our  bankers  we  have 
a balance  of  £192,  and  we  have  invested 
£272  in  the  Three  per  Cents.” 

The  third  volume  of  the  Proceedings 
was  announced  as  nearly  ready  for  delivery, 
and  from  personal  inspection  we  can  state 
that  it  will  be  in  no  wise  inferior  to  its 
predecessors.  The  report  then  alluded  to 
the  discovery  of  rare  and  beautiful  Anglo- 
Saxon  ornaments  in  a grave  at  Sarr,  in 
August,  1860,  to  which  we  have  heretofore 
alludedd,  stated  the  circumstances  under 
which  their  acquisition  by  the  Society  had 
been  prevented,  and  concluded  with  a re- 
commendation that  it  would  be  well  to  see 
acted  on  by  every  other  local  body. 

“In  reference  to  this  disappointment, 
we  would  earnestly  press  upon  our  members 
the  duty  of  securing,  each  in  his  own 
neighbourhood,  every  object  of  antiquarian 
interest  that  may  be  discovered,  with 
a view  to  the  formation  of  a Museum  in 
this  county,  the  oldest  of  the  Saxon  king- 
d(nns,  and  the  richest  in  buried  treasure 
of  each  successive  race  of  colonists — that 
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in  this  Museum  may  he  deposited  the  relics 
of  these  different  races,  that  antiquaries 
may  have  the  means  of  examining  them 
almost  in  situ,  and  that  the  history  of 
these  various  tribes  may  be  thus  gradually 
and  fully  developed.” 


The  Council,  auditors,  &c.,  having  been  I 
appointed,  the  Chairman  announced  that 
the  Rev.  Lambert  B.  Larking,  the  hon.  j 
secretary  and  de  facto  founder  of  the  ; 
Society,  had  intimated  his  wish  to  retire  | 
on  account  of  failing  health.  This  an-  i 
nouncement  was  received  with  much  i 
regret,  and,  after  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  | 
Larking,  (who  was  appointed  a Vice-Presi-  ] 
dent,  so  that  the  Council  might  still  have  ! 
the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  assistance,)  N 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  of  New  Falconhurst,  | 
Edenbridge,  was  unanimously  chosen  in  L 
his  room.  u 


All  Saints’  Chuech,  Maidstone. 

After  passing  the  customary  votes  of 
thanks,  the  Society  proceeded  to  All  Saints’ 
Church,  where  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  de- 
livered a lecture  on  that  edifice,  and 
Mr.  Parker  (of  Oxford)  afterwards  described 
the  college  and  adjoining  buildings.  Mr. 
Hope  observed  that  All  Saints’  Church, 
the  college,  the  palace,  and  the  old  barn 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  formed 
as  interesting  a group  of  buildings  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  as  could 
he  found  anywhere  in  England,  and  would 
be  noticeable  anywhere  in  Continental 
Northern  Europe.  He  then  proceeded, — 


“We  all  of  us  see  that  this  church  is 
one  of  unusual  size  compared  with  the 
ordinary  parish  churches  up  and  down  the  i 
country.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a I 
certain  degree  of  sameness  in  the  archi- 
tecture which  we  do  not  find  in  other 
buildings  of  inferior  size  to  this.  I pre- 
sume that  all  present  are  acquainted  with  i 
the  rudiments  of  architecture,  hut  as  some  ^ 
may  be  more  so  and  some  less,  it  may  be  i 
as  well  to  remind  you  that  this  church  ' 
belongs  to  the  third  period  of  architectm-e 
in  this  country,  or  what  is  termed  the  i 
Perpendicular  style, — a style  supposed  to  I 
he  invented  by  William  of  Wykeham,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  which  con- 
tinued in  vogue  till  Gothic  architecture  j 
broke  down  under  the  revival  of  the 
Italian,  which  characterised  English  art 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  rather  eai’lier 
upon  the  Continent.  This  Perpendicular 
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style,  I may  explain,  is  peculiar  to  Eng- 
land, for  on  the  Continent  the  change 
took  another  form.  Instead  of  adopting 
a stiff  and  rigid  style,  the  third  period  of 
Continental  architecture  is  distinguished 
for  its  greater  freedom,  so  much  so  that 
it  is  termed  the  Flamboyant  style,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  window  tracery  resembling 
flames. 

“I  wdll  now  direct  your  attention  to 
the  fine  specimen  of  the  Perpendicular 
style  in  which  we  are  standing.  This 
church  of  All  Saints  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  by  Archbishop  Cour- 
tenay, not  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury,  but  still  one 
deserving  a niche  in  the  page  of  history. 
Maidstone  was  an  old  residence  of  the 
archbishops,  and  Courtenay  seems  to  have 
had  a special  predilection  for  it.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1395  he  got  the  King’s  licence 
to  transform  the  old  parish  church  of 
St.  Mary  into  a collegiate  church  under 
the  name  of  All  Saints.  It  is  a common 
idea  that  religious  houses  consisted  only 
of  monasteries  and  nunneries.  If  by 
monastery  is  meant  a number  of  clergy 
living  together  and  performing  divine 
service,  the  idea  is  correct;  but  these 
various  corporations  had  great  internal 
distinctions.  Thus  the  clergy  of  a col- 
legiate church  were  hound  by  much  less 
strict  rules  than  the  friars  and  monks. 
This,  then,  was  a collegiate  church.  Even 
to  this  day  Windsor  and  Westminster  Ab- 
bey remain  collegiate  churches,  governed 
by  their  old  statutes,  and  in  every  respect 
similar  to  the  old  corporations,  except 
that  instead  of  being  condemned  to  bache- 
lorhood for  life,  the  clergy  are  now  allowed 
to  marry.  Now  the  question  arises.  How 
is  it  that  this  church  of  All  Saints  is  of 
such  considerable  size?  Simply  because 
Archbishop  Courtenay,  when  he  obtained 
the  royal  charter  to  convert  the  old  church 
of  St.  Mary  into  a collegiate  church,  with 
a master  and  six  chaplains,  rebuilt  it  accord- 
ing to,  and  consistent  with,  the  greater 
dignity  of  his  new  foundation.  If  it  had 
been  an  older  foundation,  we  should  pro- 
bably have  seen,  as  we  do  see  in  so  many 
other  buildings,  specimens  of  different 
styles  in  different  parts — a Norman  arch 
here,  a Pointed  window  here,  a Perpendi- 
cular roof  above,  and  so  on.  But  this 
church  was  built  at  once  by  a rich  and 
powerful  man;  and  although,  no  doubt. 
Archbishop  Courtenay  died  before  its  com- 
pletion, yet  it  was  sufficiently  advanced  at 
the  time  of  his  death  to  ensure  the  carry- 
ing out  of  his  plans.  Thus  the  size  and 
regularity  of  the  building  are  accounted 
for.  Courtenay  had  fur  his  friend  one 


John  Wootton,  a canon  of  Chichester,  and 
the  first  master  of  this  college,  a clever 
and  active,  and  probably  at  the  same 
time  a money-making  man.  I hold  in 
my  hand  a copy  of  Wootton’s  will,  which 
is  altogether  a very  curious  document.  As 
a kind  of  protest  against  the  great  suinp- 
tuousness  of  funerals  in  those  days,  he  di- 
rects that  five  lights  only  shall  he  burnt 
upon  his  coffin,  one  upon  his  breast,  and 
one  upon  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the 
hearse,  in  memory  of  our  Lord’s  wounds. 
He  also  directs  that  only  a certain  number 
of  torches  shall  be  burnt,  and  wisely  pro- 
vides when  they  are  to  be  put  out,  and  what 
use  shall  he  made  of  them  afterwards. 

“ I should  state  that  Archbishop  Cour- 
tenay ordered  his  body  to  be  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  Maidstone.  There  is, 
however,  a leiger-book  at  Canterbury, 
which  minutely  describes  the  Archbishop’s 
burial  in  the  cathedral,  and  it  has  long 
been  a disputed  point  amongst  antiquaries 
whether  Courtenay  was  buried  here  or  at 
Canterbury.  Near  the  centre  of  the  chan- 
cel here,  there  is  a large  slab,  with  the 
matrix  for  a brass  representing  the  figure 
of  an  archbishop;  and  some  years  since 
a skeleton  was  found  beneath  that  stone, 
though  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose it  to  be  that  of  Courtenay ; on  the 
contrary,  it  was  apparently  the  skeleton 
of  a younger  man.  There  is  one  solution 
of  the  difficulty  which  I have  not  yet 
seen,  and  which  I throw  out  with  great 
diffidence  for  the  consideration  of  men 
who  can  judge  of  its  value  better  than 
myself.  Why  should  not  Courtenay  have 
been  buried,  so  to  speak,  in  both  places  ? 
The  suggestion  is  not  so  ridiculous  as  at 
first  sight  appears.  We  know  that  in  the 
middle  ages  it  was  one  of  the  barbarous  cus- 
toms of  the  times— a custom  which  is  even 
now  occasionally  followed  in  the  case  of  royal 
funerals — to  divide  the  dead  body,  and  bury 
the  heart  or  intestines  in  one  place  and  the 
rest  of  the  remains  elsewhere.  In  this 
case,  Courtenay  wished  to  be  buried  at 
Maidstone,  the  clergy  of  Canterbury  natu- 
rally wished  to  bury  their  ecclesiastical 
chief  in  the  cathedral ; for  in  those  days 
a feeling  of  jealousy  probably  existed  be- 
tween the  two  towns  instead  of  that  mag- 
nanimous spirit  which  I suppose  now  pre- 
vails. Why  should  not  the  diflference  have 
been  split  ? Why  should  not  the  leiger- 
book  of  Canterbury  speak  the  truth  in 
telling  us  that  Courtenay’s  body  was 
buried  there  ? why  should  not  his  heart, 
or  some  other  portion  of  his  remains,  have 
been  buried  in  this  his  collegiate  church, 
and  been  covered  over  by  that  stone  in 
the  chancel  ? This  reconciles  both  the 
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conflicting  claims,  and,  it  may  be,  is  the 
real  truth. 

“ Wootton  died  in  1417.  Some  ten  or 
twelve  masters  followed  in  succession,  none 
of  them  men  of  any  great  mark  till  we 
come  to  Richard  Grocyn,  a really  eminent 
man,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  period  of  the  revival 
of  classical  literature,  and  who  was  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of  the  well-known 
Erasmus. 

“ Coming  bade  to  architectural  matters, 
you  are  probably  all  aware  that  in  all 
churches  in  every  country,  more  or  less, 
there  are  certain  broad  divisions  to  be 
noted.  There  is  a provision  for  the  congre- 
gation called  the  nave  and  aisles — there  is 
a provision  for  the  clergy  who  officiate, 
which  may  be  only  one  small  reading-desk, 
but  which,  in  buildings  of  greater  jjreten- 
sions  and  in  churches  served  by  corporate 
bodies,  developes  itself  into  a chancel  and 
into  such  a series  of  strdls  as  those  which 
here  run  round  the  chancel,  and  under  the 
seats  of  some  of  which  may  be  found  the 
arms  of  Archbishop  Courtenay.  Beyond 
this  is  a place  for  the  Lord’s  table,  and 
near  the  chief  western  entrance  is  placed 
the  font.  These  main  divisions  run  through 
churches  and  chapels — great  and  small. 
But  what  mean  those  broad  aides  and 
wide-spanned  aisles  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  and  these  narrow  aisles  in  the 
chancel  ? In  the  olden  time,  when  the 
simplicity  of  the  early  Christians  had  been 
departed  from,  and  the  custom  of  saying 
numerous  Masses  had  grown  up,  room  was 
desired  and  demanded  for  altars.  In  this 
church  there  were  four  of  these  altars — 
two  only  being  in  the  chancel  aisle-^- — one 
in  the  Corpus  Christi  Chapel,  another  to 
Becket,  a third  to  St.  Catherine,  and  a 
fourth  in  the  Lady-chapel.  In  this  we  see 
the  reason  of  the  arrangement  to  which  I re- 
ferred, for  two  of  these  altars  stood  against 
the  end  walls  of  the  aisles.  Those  richly- 
worked  canopies  to  the  south,  within  the 
communion-rails,  are  sedilia,  or  the  seats 
occupied  by  the  clergy  when  they  attended 
the  Communion-service.  In  some  modern 
churches,  built  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  these  sedilia  have  been  revived. 
They  are  altogether  unobjectionable,  and 
much  more  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the 
House  of  God  tiian  the  ordinary  moveable 
chairs.  At  the  back  of  these  sedilia,  im- 
mediately facing  the  south-east  door,  is 
the  tomb  of  Thomas  Wootton,  which  is 
not  only  curious  as  an  example  of  monu- 
mental art  at  the  beginning  ot  the  fifteenth 
century,  l)nt  also  as  a specimen  of  painting 
at  a ])eriod  when  (!ven  in  Italy  the  art  of 
painting  was  comparatively  young,  and  of 
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course  still  younger  in  this  country.  It 
represents  an  archangel,  supposed  to  be 
Gabriel,  with  the  figures  of  St.  Catherine 
and  St.  Mark.  There  is  another  picture 
representing  two  figures,  supposed  to  be 
Becket,  the  patron  saint  of  Canterbury, 
and  Richard  Be  la  Wyche,  the  canonized 
Bishop  of  Chichester.” 

After  a passing  allusion  to  the  clere- 
story, and  to  the  triforiura,  or  arcaded 
gallery,  which  is  frequently  found  running 
down  the  body  of  large  churches  over  the 
great  arches,  but  is  absent  here,  Mr.  Hope 
adverted  to  the  roof : — 

“ In  the  two  earlier  styles  of  architec- 
ture, the  roofs,  whether  of  groined  stone 
or  of  wood-w^ork,  were  of  high  pitch,  but 
in  the  third  period,  or  Perpendicular  style, 
roofs  of  wood- work  were  introduced,  some- 
times of  a high  but  sometimes  of  a very 
low  pitch.  From  all  accounts,  the  old 
roof  of  All  Saints’  Church  was  a handsome 
one,  supported  by  stone  corbels  running 
down  the  side  of  the  church.  But  in  1790 
the  people  of  Maidstone  w'ere  very  clever, 
and  no  doubt  thought  they  would  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  church  by  putting 
up  a lath  and  plaster  ceiling.  I do  not 
know  whether  the  archaeologist  who  visits 
this  church  in  1890  will  find  the  lath  and 
plaster  gone,  but  I hope  that  with  the  im- 
proved state  of  feeling  on  these  matters, 
this  grievous  eyesore  will  as  speedily  as 
possible  be  removed.  I do  not  wish  for  it 
to  fall  down  upon  a Sunday  while  people 
are  at  church,  but  if  it  were  to  tumble 
down  some  quiet  week-day  it  would  be  a 
good  thing,  and  1 have  no  doubt  that  the 
people  of  Maidstone  would  have  public 
spirit  sufficient  to  restore  the  roof  to  its 
original  state.  In  1730  the  church  suf- 
ficed a serious  deprivation  by  the  loss  of 
the  spire,  eighty  feet  high,  which  sur- 
mounted the  fine  old  tower,  and  which  w^as 
struck  by  lightning  and  burnt  down. 

“ When  I first  knew  this  church,  it  was 
seated  with  great  heavy  square  pews,  with 
gallries  running  round  the  aisles.  In 
1700  the  people  of  Maidstone  determined 
to  repew  their  old  church,  and  they  re- 
placed the  old  oak  seats  by  the  ugly  pews 
which  till  recent  times  disfigured  the 
church.  But  the  course  of  this  repewing, 
like  the  course  of  true  love,  did  not  run 
altogether  smooth.  At  the  time  of  which 
I speak,  a Mr.  Gilbert  Lines  was  the  mi- 
nister. The  Mote  then,  as  now,  belonged 
to  the  Marsham  family,  Sir  Robert  Mar- 
sham  being  in  1700  the  occupier.  The  old 
Archbishop’s  Palace  was  then  held  by  Sir 
.Jacob  Astley,  a Norfolk  squire,  to  whom 
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it  had  passed  from  Lord  Astley.  To  the 
Palace  was  attached,  by  a grant  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a certain  num- 
ber of  pews  in  the  parish  church  | and  a 
good  deal  of  correspondence  seems  to  have 
passed  between  Mr.  Gilbert  Innes  and  Sir 
Jacob  Astley  when  the  subject  of  repewing 
the  church  was  under  discussion. 

“ Mr.  Scudamore  has  kindly  placed  in 
my  hands  the  letters  of  Mr.  Innes,  a few 
extracts  from  which  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting. They  run  between  July  and 
December,  1700.  Mr.  Gilbert  Innes  was 
wisely  desirous  to  propitiate  the  powers 
that  be,  and  accordingly  in  his  first  letter 
he  informs  Sir  Jacob  that  ‘ your  seats  shall 
be  built  at  the  public  charge  as  the  others 
are,  if  you  please.  The  reason  is  because 
the  parish  is  willing  to  leave  it  to  the 
gentry  to  do  something  of  themselves  to- 
wards the  beautifying  of  the  church  as 
they  shall  think  fit.’  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  Sir  Jacob  is  believed  to  have  ‘ more 
room  in  the  church  than  any  gentleman 
or  nobleman  hath  in  such  a town  as  this,’ 
and  he  delicately  reminds  the  worthy 
baronet  that  the  church  possessed  one 
‘ noble  monument’  of  his  predecessor’s  re- 
spect for  it  in  the  shape  of  * a large  silver 
flagon  for  the  Communion,  which  holds  a 
gallon.’  In  the  same  letter  the  rev.  gen- 
tleman informs  Sir  Jacob  that  the  new 
pews  will  be  somewhat  differently  arranged, 
‘ because  the  labouring  men  and  waggoners 
standing  in  the  space  where  you  and  Sir 
Robert  entered,  and  my  Lady  Ta\lor’s 
and  the  other  gentry’s  seats,  was  offensive 
to  them.’  Sir  Jacob  seems  to  have  been 
fearful  lest  he  should  be  deprived  of  an 
inch  of  the  ample  space  apportioned  to 
him,  and  several  letters  from  Mr.  Innes 
contain  minute  details  as  to  the  position 
and  size  of  his  pew,  the  rev.  gentleman 
assuring  Sir  Jacob  of  his  devotion  to  his 
interests,  and  that  he  will  not  lose  any- 
thing by  the  alteration.  The  Norfolk 
squire  is  also  informed  that  his  pew  shall 
be  in  no  wise  inferior  to  that  of  Sir  Robert 
Marsham,  and  if  the  latter  has  carved  work 
the  rev.  gentleman  will  take  care  to  inform 
him.  However,  Sir  Jacob  seev)is  to  have 
been  hard  to  please,  for  on  October  12th 
Mr.  Innes  begins  his  letter : — ‘ Right  Wor- 
shipful,— I am  no  less  weary  than  you  are 
about  the  seats.  This  business  hatli  given 
both  you  and  me  the  trouble  of  many 
letters,  and  I have  had  many  hard  \vords 
about  them.’  He  concludes  his  letter  by 
requesting  Sir  Jacob,  if  he  has  anything 
more  to  say  about  the  pews,  to  write  to 
a Mr.  Pierce,  observing,  ‘ I have  bustled 
enough,  res  est  ad  Time  Integra,  and  I de- 
sire to  he  excused  from  meddling  any 


more.’  However,  the  rev.  gentleman  does 
wri'  C again  on  the  21st  of  October,  giving 
some  particulars  about  tlie  seats,  and  in- 
forming Sir  Jacob  that  both  his  and  Sir 
Robert  Marsham’s  pews  will  ‘ stand  a foot 
above  the  rest  of  the  seats  on  that  side, 
and  will  look  very  noble.’  At  the  same 
time  Mr  Innes  expresses  a hope  that  Sir 
Jacob  will  leave  the  materials  of  his  old 
seats  to  the  churchwardens,  Go  be  em- 
ployed with  the  other  old  seats  for  build- 
ing a range  of  seats  under  the  gallery,  as 
it  is  intended  for  the  ordmary  sort  of 
people.’ 

“ But  peihaps  the  mo-t  curious  of  the 
whole  series  of  letters  is  the  last,  in  which 
the  rev.  gentleman  writes  : — ‘ Right  Wor- 
shipful,— Your  seats  are  furnished,  and  the 
hicks  put  on,  and  the  keys — one  I de- 
livered to  Mr.  Kingsley,  another  to  my 
Lady  Faunce,  a third  I have ; the  rest  ibr 
the  servants’  seats  Mr.  French  hath.  I 
ordered  my  wife  to  take  possession  of  your 
seat  as  your  tenant  and  in  your  right. 
My  Lady  Faunce  w'as  angry  at  this,  think- 
ing it  a disparagement  to  her  that  the 
parson’s  wife  should  s’t  wnth  her,  and  told 
my  wife  that  some  did  take  notice  of  it 
that  the  parson’s  wife  should  sit  above  all 
the  ladies.’  After  stating  that  he  directed 
his  wife  to  sit  there  simply  to  assert  Sir 
Jacob’s  right,  the  rev.  gentleman  pro- 
ceeds:— ‘The  truth  is  my  Lady  Faunce 
is  very  uneasy.  She  pretends  that  you 
gave  her  leave  to  sit  in  your  seat,  and 
takes  it  ill  that  Captain  Kingsley  and 
his  lady  should  sit  in  it,  and  brings  in  all 
her  friends,  every  strange  people  that 
came  from  London  to  see  her.  On  the 
otlier  hand.  Captain  Kingsley  takes  it  ill 
that  ray  Lady  should  do  this,  he  dwelling 
in  your  house ; and  Mrs.  Kingsley  takes 
it  ill  that  my  Lady’s  youngest  daughter 
should  take  place  of  her  in  the  seat  be- 
cause she  is  an  Esq’rs  eldest  daughter, 
and  the  Captain  is  an  Esquire  by  his 
office,  and  mighty  animosities  there  are 
between  them  upon  this  account.  I told 
my  Lady  that  if  my  wife  should  sit  there 
none  could  be  justly  offended,  for  Mrs. 
French  sits  as  high  as  my  wife.  My  Lady 
Marsham’s  woman  sits  in  her  seat  when 
she  is  not  at  church,  and  my  Lady  Taylor’s 
woman  sometimes  sits  with  her,  and  my 
wife  nor  I never  wei’e  to  be  servants  to 
any.  I speak  not  th's  from  ambition — 
what  I have  done  in  this  matter  is  to 
serve  you.’  The  rev.  gentleman  then  asks 
for  instructions  how  to  proceed,  at  the 
same  time  observing, — ‘ I will  not  presume 
to  dictate  to  you,  who  know  better  than 
I what  is  fit  to  be  done.  There  is  no 
gentleman  in  England  who  should  live  in 
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your  house  would  be  more  tender  of  your 
rights  to  preserve  them  than  I am,  or 
would  pay  your  rent  better.  You  may 
have  it  when  it  is  due,  or  before  if  you 
have  any  occasion  for  it.’  This  curious 
correspondence  shews  that  things  w*ere 
managed  much  the  same  in  1700  as  in  1861. 

“ To  pass  on  : a better  time  at  length 
arrived,  when  people  became  aware  of  the 
ugliness  of  the  old  pews,  and  a man  of 
great  talent,  one  whom  I am  more  anxious 
to  praise  because  he  is  no  longer  living, 
the  late  Mr.  Carpenter,  was  employed  to 
superintend  the  alteration  of  the  church. 
He  first  removed  the  organ  to  the  place 
it  now  occupies  over  the  vestry — a vestry, 
by  the  way,  of  singular  size,  and  consist- 
ent with  the  dignity  of  the  church.  The 
chancel  was  restored,  the  galleries  swept 
away,  and  the  old  pews  replaced  by  oaken 
benches.  I see  that  a very  large  stone 
pulpit  has  recently  been  substituted  for 
the  pretty  wooden  pulpit  put  up  by  Mr. 
Carpenter.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  gracious 
to  speak  in  other  than  terms  of  praise  of 
so  munificent  a gift,  but  still  I am  rather 
jealous  of  the  credit  of  my  deceased  friend, 
and  I must  say  that  I regret  the  old 
wooden  pulpit,  which  harmonized  so  well 
with  the  style  of  the  budding,  especially 
as  the  site  chosen  for  the  present  pulpit 
has  necessitated  the  cutting  away  of  a 
large  part  of  that  flight  of  broad  steps 
which  formed  so  good  a basement  to  the 
chancel  from  the  body  of  the  church.” 

After  briefly  directing  attention  to  the 
painted  windows,  and  expressing  a hope 
that  the  east  and  west  windows  would  be 
enriched  in  a similar  manner  — to  the 
tombs  of  the  Earl  of  Eivers  (who  lived  at 
the  Mote,  and  was  the  father  of  Elizabeth 
Grey,  wife  of  Edward  IV.),  of  the  Astleys, 
the  Knatchbulls,  and  other  families,  to  the 
fifteenth-century  wooden  parclose  in  the 
most  eastern  angle  of  the  north  chancel- 
aisle — and  to  the  font,  which,  though  it  was 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  followed  the 
ancient  octagonal  model, — Mr.  Hope  con- 
cluded by  observing  that,  though  the  church 
was  a good  .specimen  of  the  Perpendicular 
style,  still,  for  the  reasons  he  had  already 
stated,  it  offered  none  of  those  little  knotty 
points  to  untie  which  were  so  frequently 
found  in  more  irregular,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  picturesque,  buildings,  and  thus 
lacked  that  antiquarian  interest  which 
other  of  our  old  cluirches  ])Ossessed. 

After  an  examination  of  the  churcli,  the 
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company  left  it  by  the  south  door,  when 
Mr.  Parker,  pointing  to  the  opposite  build- 
ings, delivered  a brief  explanatory  ad- 
dress, observing  that  the  College  was  built 
by  Archbishop  Courtenay  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  at  the  same  time  as  the  church, 
and  was  a fine  specimen  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  that  period.  It  was  a 
common  idea  that  religious  houses  were 
not  fortified,  but  all  the  buildings  of  this 
period,  whether  monastic  or  otherwise, 
were  provided  with  the  means  of  resisting 
any  sudden  attack.  The  old  out-house 
opposite  the  Palace  was  next  visited.  It 
dates  from  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
Mr.  Parker  considered  it  to  have  formed 
the  servants’  apartments.  It  is  very  rare 
to  find  in  this  country  so  perfect  an  ex- 
ternal staircase,  though  they  are  common 
in  Italy. 

AxLixGTOisr  Castle. 

This  venerable  ruin  was  the  next  place 
to  which  the  company  proceeded,  some  by 
water,  and  some  by  road,  while  others 
preferred  a walk  along  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Allington  Castle,  Mr.  Parker  ex- 
plained, dated  from  the  early  part  of  the 
Edwardian  period,  the  permission  to  cre- 
nellate  having  been  granted  in  1281. 
The  main  features  of  these  castles  were 
generally  the  same — a quadrangle,  with 
round  towers  at  the  corners,  and  smaller 
intermediate  towers.  Then  there  was 
an  outer  and  inner  bailey,  places  of  secu- 
rity for  the  cattle,  for  these  castles  were 
not  built  so  much  to  stand  a long  siege  as 
to  protect  the  occupiers  and  their  pro- 
perty from  freehooting  forays.  IVithin 
the  walls,  and  frequently  altogether  de- 
tached from  them,  stood  the  domestic 
buildings,  either  of  timber  or  stone.  If 
of  the  former,  they  were  generally  de- 
stroyed, and  this  accounted  for  the  walls 
only  remaining  of  so  many  of  our  old 
castles.  The  construction  of  these  castles 
frequently  extended  over  averylong  period, 
as  much  as  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  the 
building  in  one  year,  by  Eichard  Coeur-de- 
Lion,  of  the  Chateau  Gaillard,  which  over- 
hangs the  hanks  of  the  Seine  between 
Paris  and  Eouen,  was  accounted  a novelty 
in  those  days.  Mr.  Parker  then  pointed 
out,  in  detail,  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
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castle.  The  present  residence  only  dates 
from  about  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
Alluding  to  domestic  architecture,  he  ob- 
served that  it  was  a mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  form  of  the  window  or  arch  was 
any  guide  to  the  date  of  the  building. 
In  many  castles  unquestionably  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  scarcely  an  approach 
to  the  pointed  arch  commonly  supposed 
to  indicate  that  period  was  to  be  seen, 
while  square  windows  were  no  indication 
whatever  that  the  building  belonged  to 
the  fifteenth  century. 

After  these  architectural  details,  Mr. 
Larking  related  some  few  anecdotes  of 
former  occupants  of  Allington  Castle®. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  Sir  Henry 
Wyatt  resided  at  the  Castle,  and  his  wife 
was  a lady  of  great  spirit.  The  Abbot  of 
Boxley  at  that  time  was  a sprightly  sort 
of  gentleman,  and,  being  detected  one  day 
pla_ying  his  pranks  at  the  Castle,  Lady 
Wyatt  condemned  him  to  instant  pen- 
ance, leaving  him  to  repent  at  his  leisure 
in  the  stocks.  The  Abbot  was  so  incensed 
that  he  applied  to  the  Privy  Council  for 
redress.  Sir  Henry  Wyatt  was  summoned 
before  them  to  answer  for  his  wife^s  deeds, 
and  he  is  reported  to  have  made  answer, 
*‘My  lords,  if  any  of  you  had  angered 
my  wife  in  her  own  house  as  that  Abbot 
has  done,  she  would  clap  you  in  the  stocks 
directly.”  The  son  of  this  strong-minded 
lady  was  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  poet, 
and  his  son,  of  the  same  name,  had  ac- 
quired a melancholy  celebrity.  This  Sir 
Thomas  had  involved  himself  in  the 
troubles  of  Mary’s  reign,  and  intended 
to  quit  England  for  the  Continent.  His 
wife,  however,  being  near  her  confinement, 
he  delayed  his  departure.  In  the  mean- 
time, matters  were  precipitated,  and  he  was 
suddenly  called  upon  to  head  the  rebels. 
As  he  rode  out  on  his  fatal  errand  from 
the  castle-gate,  his  wife  brought  the 
babe  to  him,  and  as  he  gave  it  a parting 
kiss  he  said,  " Thou  mayest  prove  a very 
dear  child  to  me.”  His  words  proved 
true,  for  a few  days  later  he  was  be- 
headed. 

The  Astley  family  succeeded  the  Wyatts 


in  the  possession  of  the  Castle,  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  Sir  Jacob 
Astley  took  a prominent  part  in  the  strug- 
gle on  the  Royalist  side.  He  was  present 
at  Edgehill,  and  when  both  sides  were 
drawn  up  in  battle  array,  each  hesitating 
to  begin  the  strife,  Sir  Jacob,  to  use  Sir 
Philip  Warwick’s  words,  “made  a most 
excellent,  pious,  short,  and  soldierly  prayer, 
for  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  hands  to  hea- 
ven, saying,  ‘ O Lord  ! Thou  knowest  how 
busy  I must  be  this  day — if  I forget  Thee, 
do  not  Thou  forget  me,’  (at  this  moment 
the  first  cannon  shot  was  fired  from  the 
Parliament  side,)  and  with  that  rose  up, 
crying  out,  ‘ March  on,  boys !’  for  the 
King  had  given  order,  that  until  the 
enemy  should  first  have  shot  their  cannon 
at  our  body  of  men,  ours  should  not  en- 
gage.” 

The  Marquis  Camden  presided  at  the 
dinner,  which  was  held  at  the  Corn  Ex- 
change, and  was  very  numerously  attended. 
A few  extracts  from  the  speeches  delivered 
is  all  that  we  have  room  for. 

The  Bishop  of  Labuan,  in  returning 
thanks  for  the  Archbishop  and  Clergy  of 
the  Diocese,  said, — 

“ I am  glad  to  see  such  an  assembly  as 
this  coming  forward  in  support  of  a Society 
engaged  in  so  honourable  and  useful  a 
science  as  that  of  archaeology,  because  I 
am  convinced  that  the  more  you  examine 
into  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  more  will 
you  feel  how  deeply  you  are  indebted  to 
that  Church  of  which  we  are  all  children, 
and  the  greater  will  be  the  support  you 
will  give  to  the  clergy  as  the  representa- 
tives of  that  Church.  I am  satisfied  that 
the  more  interest  the  laity  take  in  the 
material  fabrics  of  the  Church,  in  the 
scaffolding,  as  it  were,  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  outward  support  of  religion,  the 
more  effectually  shall  we  provide  against 
those  innovations  and  corruptions  which 
so  many  seem  to  dread  as  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  ecclesiastical  restoration,  of 
ecelesiological  research,  and  of  architec- 
tural beauty  in  our  religious  buildings. 
Therefore,  it  is  a great  cause  of  gratitude 
to  myself  and  to  my  rev.  brethren  to  see 
such  a gathering  as  this  to-day ; and  I can 
assure  you  that  when  in  far-off  parts  of 
the  earth,  nothing  strengthens  one  more 
than  to  know  that  our  Church  is  alive  at 
home,  and  that  clergy  and  laity  are  work- 
ing together  in  one  great  cause,  and  pull- 
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inpr  together  with  a long,  hearty,  strong 
pull,  in  the  endeavour  to  make  our  Church 
worthy  of  that  position  to  which  it  has 
been  called  by  God.” 

Earl  Stanhope  spoke  of  the  improve- 
ment in  taste  for  antiquity  which  such 
societies  had  already  produced. 

“ The  time  is  past  when  objects  of  an- 
tiquity were  held  to  be  undeserving  of 
regard,  and  that  story  of  a Bristol  gentle- 
man, who,  it  is  said,  replaced  an  Athenian 
Juno  by  a new  statue,  which,  he  observed, 
was  a good  deal  brighter  and  fresher 
looking,  belongs  to  a bygone  generation. 
The  time  is  past  when,  as  many  of  those 
whom  I ain  addi  essing  may  remember, 
churchwardens  in  country  parishes  were 
prone  to  hide  the  fine  old  carving  of  Eliza- 
beth’s days  by  modern  woodwork,  and  who 
were  evidently  of  opinion  that  nothing 
was  half  so  beautiful  as  new  deal.  I re- 
member an  instance  which  some  thirty 
years  ago  came  under  my  own  notice  in 
this  very  neighbourhood  of  the  little  re- 
gard paid  to  antiquarian  relics.  1 hap- 
pened to  read  in  Hasted’s  History  of  Kent 
that  in  the  church  of  Boughton  Malherbe 
was  an  interesting  monument  of  black 
marble,  with  inscriptions  in  gij.t  letters 
upon  three  sides,  to  the  memory  of  the 
Stanhopes  of  Wootton,  who  resided  in  that 
parish.  Accordingly,  when  on  my  way  to. 
Hover,  I turned  out  of  my  road,  and  sub- 
mitted to  several  hours’  jolting  over  un- 
even roads — railways  were  not  then  in  ex- 
istence— in  order  to  visit  the  church  of 
Boughton  Malherbe.  When  I arrived 
there  I found  no  monument  in  existence, 
but  I presently  ascertained  that  some  years 
previous  to  the  date  of  my  visit  the  bricks 
in  the  chancel  floor  had  been  worn  away 
by  the  pattens  of  the  school- children,  and 
as  the  monument  was  considerably  dilapi- 
dated, it  seemed  that  the  churchwardens 
hit  upon  the  expedient,  which  no  doubt 
they  considered  a happy  one,  of  replacing 
the  worn-out  old  bricks  by  the  black  mar- 
ble slabs,  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were 
exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the  children's 
pattens.  I am  happy  to  think  that  such 
a desecration  could  not  occur  at  the  present 
day.  W e have  now  arrived  at  a better 
judgment  in  regard  to  these  things.  We 
see  at  once  that  in  our  old  buildings  there 
is  nothing  antagonistic  to  the  tastes  of  the 
present  day,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
a close  alliance  between  these  ancient 
structures  and  the  adornments  of  modern 
civilization.  In  this  country  there  are 
many  buildings  which,  though  they  date 
far  b ick  into  the  hoary  past,  have  been 
embtllislied  with  all  the  adornments  of 
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a more  refined  age.  It  would  be  deemed 
most  absurd  for  a man  to  pull  down  a 
mansion  of  the  Tudor  or  Plantagenet  times, 
and  erect  in  its  stead  a gaudy,  tawdry 
villa.  It  would  be  still  more  absurd  if 
a man  who  dwelt  in  a building  of  the 
Tudor  or  Plantagenet  times  were  not  to 
call  in  the  resources  of  modern  skill  and 
ingenuity  to  render  his  habitation  more  in 
accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  age.  So 
far  from  the  relics  of  ancient  times  and 
modern  discoveries  being  antagonistic  one 
to  the  other,  the  union  of  the  two  con- 
tributes to  form  a perfect  whole.  We 
need  not  go  far  to  seek  for  examples  of 
the  truth  of  what  I am  saying.  I might, 
for  instance,  name  Leeds  Castle,  a struc- 
ture of  remote  antiquity,  but  which  modern 
adornment,  modern  skill,  and  modern  art 
have  converted  into  a residence  replete 
with  all  the  conveniences  and  all  the  ele- 
gancies of  the  nineteenth  century.  Then, 
again,  I might  refer  you  to  the  mansion 
under  wLose  hospitable  roof  I am  now 
staying — East  Sutton  Place,  [Sir  Edmund 
ITlmer’s].  We  see  there  a mansion  such 
as  a gentleman  of  the  olden  time  has 
reared,  a mansion  in  which  many  ‘fine 
old  English  gentlemen’  have  since  dwelt, 
and  in  which  modern  art  has  also  done  its 
work,  harmonizing  and  completing  that 
which  the  skill  of  past  generations  had 
already  reared.  Let  me  here  observe  that 
the  same  principle  applies  to  many  other 
things.  I am  not  afraid  of  being  accused 
of  straying  into  the  domain  of  politics, 
since  it  is  a principle  in  which  all  partie  s 
concur,  when  I say  that  this  blending  of 
the  old  and  the  new  is  precisely  that  which 
our  state  in  England  most  requires.  We 
all  agree,  in  this  ancient  monarchy,  that 
ancient  institutions  must  be  upheld.  At 
the  same  time,  we  all  agree  that  grievances 
must  be  removed,  and  modern  enlighten- 
ment suggests  ameliorations  which  must 
not  be  neglected.  In  these  broad  princi- 
ples we  all  concur,  and  the  only  difierence 
which  arises  is  as  to  their  practical  ap- 
plication— in  which  cases  shall  the  old 
prevail  over  the  new,  in  which  shall  the 
new  prevail  over  the  old.  On  this  princi- 
ple, whether  we  regard  our  material  fabrics, 
sacred  or  profane,  or  whether  we  look  at 
the  institutions  by  which  we  are  governed, 
the  literature  by  which  we  are  instructed, 
or  the  art  by  which  w’’e  are  pleased  and 
elevated,  the  conclusions  which  we  draw 
are  the  same,  and  while  we  must  not  neg- 
lect the  progress  of  modern  discove/y,  we 
ought  also  to  study  that  antiquity  which 
will  I'urnish  examples  for  our  guidance  in 
the  })resent  and  the  luture.  Eveiy  asso- 
ciation which  tends  to  promote  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  which  I have  been  speaking  de- 
serves encouragement  and  praise,  and  this 
being  such  a society,  I call  upon  you  to 
give  a cordial  welcome  to  the  toast  of 
‘ Prosperity  to  the  Kent  Arch  geological 
Society.’  ” 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  spoke  of  the  link- 
ing of  the  past  with  the  present  and  the 
future,  which  is  the  true  mission  of  ar- 
chasolo^'y 

“ You  have  founded  this  Kent  Archeo- 
logical Society,  but  what  have  you  founded 
it  for  ? To  dream  on  in  the  lost  past  ?-— 
to  pore  over  the  musty  records  of  bygone 
centuries,  when  we  ought  to  be  up  and 
doing  like  men  ? Far  from  it.  While 
looking  to  the  past,  we.  also  look  forward 
to  a future,  in  which  the  great  march  of 
civilization  is  to  be  carried  on  with  no 
faltering  step.  In  studying  arcbseoiogy, 
or  that  branch  of  it  to  which  I have  more 
particularly  devoted  myself,  as  being  more 
consonant  with  my  tastes,  architectural 
archaeology,  what  do  we  study  it  for  ? To 
preserve  old  buildings  ? Granted  ,•  but, 
more  even  than  to  preserve  old  buildings, 
to  learn  how  to  rear  new  buildings  for  our 
own  generation — to  pass  on  the  sacred 
lamp  of  knowledge,  the  sacred  fire  of  art 
and  invention  to  other  days,  that  our  chil- 
dren may  produce  works  as  superior,  it 
may  be,  to  Canterbury,  to  Kochester,  and 
to  Allington,  as  Canterbury,  Rochester, 
and  Allington  were  superior  to  the  huts 
and  temples  which  Cffisar  and  his  legiona- 
ries found  when  they  marched  through 
Kent.  It  may  be  a day-dream  to  suppose 
such  a result,  but  no  man  ever  attained 
any  high  end  without  setting  the  highest 
idea  before  him  as  the  thing  to  aim  at. 

I have  occasionally  heard  the  study  of 
arch  geological  architecture  deprecated,  as 
though  it  would  cramp  and  fetter  man’s 
inventive  powers;  and  I have  heard  the 
study  of  progressive  architecture  gravely 
lamented  hy  distinguished  archseologists, 
as  though  it  would  obliterate  the  land- 
marks of  the  past.  Both  of  these  com- 
plaints would  be  reasonable  if  either  study 
were  pursued  with  a one-sided  bigoted 
attachment ; but  neither  can  be  true  if 
both  studies  are  cultivated  in  the  right 
way.  We  believe  that  antiquity  teaches 
us  many  lessons.  We  love  the  monuments 
of  that  antiquity.  We  save  them  from 
Vandalism  and  destruction;  but  while  we 
treat  them  tenderly  and  intelligently,  we 
do  not  hang  them  up  in  glass  frames  and 
cages,  but  we  build  upon  them,  we  adapt 
them  to  the  wants  of  modern  times,  it 
is  well  to  have  an  Allington  Castle  in 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 


ruins — it  is  better  to  have  a Leeds  Castle 
inhabited.  It  is  well  to  have  an  arch- 
bishop’s hall  at  Mayfield,  but  it  is  better 
to  have  a Westminster  Hall  opening  into 
the  legislative  chamber  of  a great  empire. 
Mailing  Abbey  is  a grand  and  picturesque 
ruin,  but  in  Rochester  Church  God’s  wor- 
ship goes  on  every  day.  Architectural 
archgeology,  therefore,  is  a practic:;!  sci- 
ence, for  it  tends  to  man’s  use  and  service. 
And  if  it  is  of  service  in  the  restoration  of 
our  ancient  buildings,  of  how  much  more 
use  is  it  when  it  teaches  us  how  to  com- 
bine in  the  buildings  that  we  raise,  that 
exquisite  beauty  of  form,  that  fitness  of 
material,  that  grand  picturesqueness  which 
distinguishes  the  Gothic  of  our  ancestors, 
with  the  civilization  and  refinement  of 
modern  times.  Our  teaching  does  not  lie 
in  following  out  pedantic  rules,  in  conning 
over  the  principles  of  Vitruvius,  clever  as 
they  are,  but  in  the  study  of  those  exist- 
ing examples  of  the  buildings  reared  by 
those  men  of  Kent  who  met  in  shire-mote 
to  choose  knights  and  burgesses,  who  had 
trial  by  jury,  who  possessed  all  those  privi- 
leges in  the  reigns  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  Edwards  which  have  made  England 
what  it  is.  Thus  the  study  of  arcbseoiogy 
is  not  a mere  idle  pastime — it  is  the  most 
practical  school  to  which  we  can  go  for 
improvement  in  that  science  which  is  the 
most  necessary  of  all  sciences  in  the  world 
— how  to  build  a roof  over  our  heads  for 
our  own  and  our  families’  use.  The  Mayor 
of  Maidstone  alluded  to  the  position  which 
I hold  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  manage  the  architectural  de- 
partment of  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1862 ; and  I hope  that  we  shall  then 
exhibit  to  the  world,  as  the  first-fruits  of 
this  goodly  alliance  between  architecture 
and  archeology,  a display  the  like  of 
which  has  never  yet  been  seen  of  that 
young,  bright,  lively  architecture  of  Eng- 
land which  derives  every  lineament  from 
.its  venerable  parent  of  the  Edwardian 
days.” 

Mr.  Parker  said  he  was  old  enough  to 
remember  the  time  when  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  almost  at  the 
same  time,  established  the  first  two  asso- 
ciations of  this  kind,  and  in  their  pro- 
gramme they  recommended  the  formation 
of  local  archaeological  societies  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  as  they  truly  said  that  it 
was  impossible  for  one  general  society  to 
embrace  so  wide  a field.  Since  that  pe- 
riod these  societies  had  gone  on  multiply- 
ing, and  their  influence  was  visible  in  the 
N n 
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improved  style  of  our  churches.  Gothic 
architecture  was  the  architecture  of  Eng- 
land, and  its  principles  were  the  princi- 
ples of  common  sense ; hut  unfortunately 
it  had  so  long  been  associated  with  eccle- 
siastical edifices,  that  people  had  an  idea 
it  was  not  applicable  to  domestic  architec- 
ture. Nothing  could  he  more  erroneous, 
and  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
in  the  course  of  another  twenty  years 
a similar  change  would  he  effected  in  our 
domestic  architecture  as  had  been  efiiected 
during  the  past  twenty  years  in  our  church 
architecture. 

A soiree  was  held  in  the  Town-hall, 
when  papers  were  read  by  Mr.  Allport 
upon  antiquities  in  general,  and  by  the 
Rev.  R.  C.  Jenkins  upon  the  gates  of 
Boulogne,  which  were  given  by  Henry 
VIII.  to  Sir  Thomas  Hardres,  of  Hardres 
Court,  but  which  have  now  altogether 
disappeared.  A variety  of  antiquities  were 
displayed  in  the  council- chamber  and  ante- 
room adjoining  the  hall.  Among  the  chief 
contributors  was  Mr.  ’Espiiiasse,  who  ex- 
hibited an  exceedingly  fine  collection  of 
rubbings  of  brasses  made  by  himself, 
fibulse,  &c.,  and  other  relics,  as  well  as 
a number  of  paintings,  one  of  which, 
a portrait  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Robin- 
son, the  “Perdita”  of  George  IV.,  by 
Gainsborough,  was  an  object  of  much 
curiosity.  There  were  also  several  other 
paintings,  sent  by  Mr.  Whatman,  of  Vin- 
ters, including  fine  portraits  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  speci- 
mens by  Canaletti,  Sassoferrato,  Wouver- 
mans,  Gainsborough,  Cooper  and  others. 
Enamels,  bronzes,  majolica  ware,  tracings 
of  encaustic  tiles  and  glass,  Indian  ink 
sketches  from  Appledore,  Warehorne,  and 
other  Kentish  churches,  books  of  Kentish 
pedigrees,  parochial  collections,  a facsimile 
of  the  part  of  Doomsday  relating  to  Kent, 
and  another  of  the  grant  for  crenellating 
Allington  Castle,  as  well  as  Babylonish 
bricks,  Roman  glass,  and  chain  mail  from 
the  Punjab,  formed  a temporary  museum, 
which  gave  much  gratification  to  all  who 
vi'ited  it. 

Aug.  1.  A meeting  was  held  in  the 
Town-ball,  at  which  II.  B.  Latter,  Esq., 


read  a paper  on  Kits  Coty-house,  illus- 
trating the  history  of  the  district  by  co- 
pious citations  from  Nennius  and  the  Welsh 
Triads,  after  which  the  company  departed 
for  the  various  excursions  that  had  been 
arranged, — viz.  to  the  Friars  at  Aylesford, 
and  to  Leeds  Castle. 

The  Feiaes.  , 

This  structure  stands  upon  the  banks  of  ! 
the  Medway  just  below  the  town  of  Ayles-  ^ 
ford,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
buildings  in  this  part  of  the  country.  At  ' 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  estate  on  which  it  stands  was  granted 
by  King  John  to  Richard  Lord  Grey  of 
Codnor,  who  was  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  and  Constable  of  Dover 
Castle.  Though  this  was  an  office  suffi- 
ciently onerous,  Lord  Grey  went  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  being  sorely  wounded, 
was  tended  by  two  Carmelite  friars,  in 
gratitude  for  whose  devotion  he,  on  his 
return  to  England,  founded  this  priory 
for  their  Order.  In  1245,  it  is  recorded  j' 
that  a general  chapter  of  the  Carmelites  || 
was  held  here,  when  they  “ came  by  sea  | 
and  by  land  from  all  parts  of  the  then  I 
known  Europe.”  At  this  chapter  one  | 
John  Stock  was  elected  prior.  Of  all  the  | 
friars  who  made  this  priory  their  home,  j) 
the  name  of  only  one  has  descended  to  | 
posterity,  Richard  de  Maidstone,  or  Maid-  I 
enstane,  who  was  the  author  of  several  t 
learned  works.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  | 
VIII.  the  priory  shared  the  fate  of  the  f 
other  monastic  establishments,  and  its  I i 
possessions  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  i , 
by  whom  they  were  granted  to  the  1 
Wyatts.  After  the  attainder  of  Sir  ^ 
Thomas  Wyatt,  the  property  passed  into  ' 
the  possession  of  the  Sedley  family.  Sir 
Charles  Sedley,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  was  noted  for  his  wit  and 
gallantry,  and  it  is  said  that  the  “merry  ; 
monarch,”  of  whom  he  was  a great  fa- 
vourite, several  times  visited  the  Friars. 
The  property  afterwards  passed  through 
various  hands  till  it  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  present  owners,  the  Earls  of 
Aylesford.  There  are  some  very  perfect  re-  [ 
mains  of  the  buildings  of  the  fifteenth  cen-  i 
tury,  and  the  massive  oak  joists,  although  ); 
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more  than  four  centuries  have  passed  since 
they  were  fashioned,  are  as  sound  now  as 
when  they  were  first  put  up.  At  the  entrance 
is  an  exceedingly  fine  gateway,  with  ivy- 
clad  towers  on  either  side,  dating  from  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century  (1592),  and 
from  the  summit  of  which  on  the  present 
occasion  floated  a Union  Jack  which  had 
a history  of  its  own,  as  having  done  ser- 
vice at  Trafalgar.  The  visitors  met  with 
a cordial  welcome  from  Mr.  Henry  Sim- 
monds,  who,  since  his  occupation  of  the 
Friars,  has  greatly  embellished  the  man- 
sion, yet  with  such  good  taste  that  the 
old  and  the  new  appear  perfectly  blended 
together.  The  drawing-room,  a noble, 
richly-carved,  oak-panelled  apartment — 
the  site  of  the  chapel  in  the  original 
building — was  a museum  in  itself.  Here 
was  a collection  of  coins  (more  than  2,000 
in  number),  of  all  ages  and  countries, 
ranging  from  the  third  century  before 
Christ  down  to  the  present  period ; and  a 
large  case  of  finely-executed  medallions 
collected  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  with  many 
antique  relics.  Every  apartment  con- 
tained something  to  arrest  attention;  in 
one  was  some  exceedingly  fine  tapestry, 
representing  the  adventures  of  Don 
Quixote ; in  another  a very  numerous  col- 
lection of  rubbings  of  brasses ; in  a third 
some  beautiful  works  of  art,  and  so  on. 
After  the  party  had  gone  through  the 
mansion,  the  grounds  were  visited.  In  a 
secluded  part,  near  to  a spot  supposed  to 
have  been  the  priory  burial-ground,  a cu- 
rious discovery  was  made  by  Mr.  Sim- 
monds  during  the  progress  of  the  renova- 
tions. This  was  a small  square  excavation, 
about  a foot  below  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  paved  with  innumerable  “knuckle- 
bones,” arranged  in  the  form  of  a circular 
pattern.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
site  of  an  old  summer-house.  Before 
taking  leave,  the  visitors  were  entertained 
at  luncheon. 

Leeds  Castle. 

A very  large  party  visited  Leeds  Castle, 
the  seat  of  Charles  Wjkeham  Martin, 
Esq.  This  famous  structure,  which  has 
been  the  prison  of  Richard  II.,  and  the 
manor-house  of  the  Parliament’s  Lord 


General,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  lies  about 
five  miles  from  Maidstone,  on  the  Ashford 
road.  Mr.  Wykeham  Martin  conducted 
his  guests  over  every  part  of  the  structure, 
and,  assisted  by  Mr.  Parker,  kindly  ex- 
plained its  ground-plan  and  arrangements 
for  defence. 

Leeds  Castle  has  been  a very  strong 
fortress  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  its  strength  arising  chiefly  from 
its  situation,  being  built  on  three  islands 
in  a lake,  with  the  power  of  inundating 
the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Still  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a mere 
fortress,  but  rather  a royal  or  baronial 
mansion  very  strongly  fortified.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  house,  on  the  central 
island,  had  been  several  times  rebuilt,  or  so 
much  altered  that  all  its  original  features 
were  destroyed  before  the  present  house 
was  built  in  the  castellated  style  within 
the  last  thirty  years.  But  the  other  two 
islands  have  the  original  buildings  upon 
them  without  much  alteration.  The  bar- 
bican, or  outwork  in  front  of  the  gate- 
house, with  the  castle  mill,  is  in  ruins,  but 
can  all  be  made  out,  and  is  of  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  or  II.  The  putlog-holes  seem 
to  shew  that  woodwork  was  used  to  some 
extent  to  assist  in  the  defence.  The  gate- 
house was  separated  from  this  by  a stream 
of  water,  over  which  was  a drawbridge 
leading  to  the  principal  gate;  this  was 
protected  by  a portcullis,  of  which  the 
grooves  only  remain,  and  machicoulis  pro- 
jecting over  the  archway  for  the  usual 
purpose  of  throwing  down  water  to  pre- 
vent the  gate  being  set  on  fire,  or  stones 
or  other  missiles  on  the  heads  of  the  assail- 
ants. The  name  of  machicoulis,  or  machi- 
colationsj  is  supposed  to  be  a Latinization 
of  the  French  marcher-coulis,  ‘a.  walk 
upon  the  gutters.’  The  gatehouse  is  of 
considerable  size  and  breadth,  and  con- 
tains several  chambers,  one  for  the  wind- 
lass of  the  portcullis,  called  the  portcullis 
chamber,  another  behind  this  for  the 
warden  and  his  family ; on  either  side  is 
a large  chamber  or  hall,  supposed  to  have 
been  guard-chambers  for  the  soldiers,  one 
during  the  day,  the  other  at  night.  There 
is  also  a curious  original  boat-house,  or 
water-gate  postern,  with  a stone  vault 
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and  portcullis,  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  eiit  mies  in  that  direction.  The  build- 
ing on  the  furthest  island  is  called  the 
keep,  and  contains  the  chapel  and  the 
kitchen  and  offices.  The  date  of  this 
building  is  about  1280,  and  one  of  the 
original  windows  remains,  with  the  tracery 
of  that  period,  consisting  of  trefoils  only  j 
another  has  the  same  inner  arch  with  its 
shafts  and  mouldings,  hut  with  different 
tracery,  of  the  peculiar  kind  called  Kentish 
tracery ; this  window  was  blown  in  by  a 
hurricane  in  1314,  the  7th  Edward  II., 
as  appears  from  the  public  records,  which 
have  been  carefully  investigated  by  the 
present  owner  of  the  property  ^ A con- 
siderable part  of  the  keep  was  rebuilt  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  has  the  fire- 
places and  windows  of  that  period,  with 
the  usual  badges  of  the  Tudors.  The 
more  modern  parts  of  the  castle  are  ad- 
mirably designed  for  comfort  and  con- 
venience; the  rooms  are  spacious  and 
noble  in  their  proportions,  and  the  hall 
and  staircase  are  large  and  imposing,  while 
the  exterior  maintains  the  castellated 
character  of  the  older  portions. 

The  whole  building  was  unreservedly 
thrown  open  to  the  visitors,  and  if  any  of 
them,  like  Lord  Palmerston,  required  proof 
positive  that  a Gothic  edifice  could  answer 
every  modern  requirement,  and  be  the 
very  perfection  of  a light,  cheerful,  airy 


habitation,  they  had  it  before  their  eyes. 
Some  relics  of  the  great  Parliamentary 
General  were  exhibited,  as  well  as  num- 
berless treasures  of  art,  but  what  perhaps 
excited  most  attention,  was  “ the  Emperor 
of  China’s  pocket-book.”  This,  which  had 
been  obtained  from  the  imperial  palace  at 
Pekin  by  a Bengal  Artillery  officer,  when 
folded  up  was  of  the  size  of  a Parliamentary 
Blue  Book,  and  when  opened  exhibited 
some  twenty  square  feet  of  India  paper 
mounted  on  silk,  and  covered  with  strange 
characters;  some  of  these  were  of  small 
size,  and  others  as  large  as  the  letters 
of  a street  placarcL  It  was,  from  native 
report  to  the  acquirer,  understood  to  be  a 
collection  of  maxims  of  state  compiled  by 
successive  emperors,  and  some  parts  cer- 
tainly had  the  appearance  of  being  very 
much  older  than  others,  so  that  it  was 
both  an  antiquarian  and  a literary  curiosity, 
but  as  no  Chinese  scholars  were  present, 
no  certainty  could  be  arrived  at. 

The  company  were  handsomely  enter- 
tained in  the  Grand  Hall,  and  ere  leaving, 
Earl  Stanhope  proposed  the  health  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wykeham  Martin,  in  a brief 
speech  which  contained  a well-turned  al- 
lusion to  the  association,  that  still  happily 
subsists,  of  old  English  halls  and  old  Eng- 
lish hospitality. 

With  this  excursion  concluded  the  fourth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society. 
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July  16.  The  Bev.  Thomas  Huao, 
F.S.A.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Richardson,  of  Greenwich, 
read  a paper  on  the  Early  History  of 
Wood  Engraving. 

Mr.  Richardson,  after  referring  to  the 
earliest  known  block-prints  of  saints  and 
playing-cards  produced  by  friction,  referred 
at  some  length  to  the  several  “block- 
books”  as  they  are  called,  such  as  the 
Bihlia  Pauperum,  and  others,  of  which 
he  exhibited  carefully  executed  fac-similes ; 
passing  on  to  the  wood-engravers  of  the 


‘ See  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  vol.  ii,  p.  285. 


latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in- 
cluding Wolgemuth,  the  reputed  artist 
of  the  “Nuremberg  Chronicle,”  and  the 
master  of  Albert  Durer.  The  labours  of 
the  latter  artist  as  a wood-engraver  were 
then  considered,  many  of  his  works  being 
also  exhibited.  A well-deserved  eulogium 
was  then  made  on  the  cuts  embellishing 
the  Horce,  and  other  devotional  works 
which  issued  from  the  Parisian  presses 
during  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  descriptions  given,  with  illus- 
trations, of  the  various  works  connected 
with  the  great  patron  of  the  art,  Maxi- 
milian I.,  such  as  the  “ Triumphal  Car,” 
Per  Weiss  Koenig,  “ The  Triumphs,”  the 
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latter  introducing  the  artist  Hans  Burg- 
mair.  The  works  of  Cranach,  Schaufflin, 
Behaim,  Griin,  Van  Leyden,  dost  Amman, 
Jegher,  and  others,  then  received  their 
share  of  attention,  as  did  also  the  varioiis 
artists  in  chiaroscuro,  of  which  style  of 
prints  there  was  a very  excellent  variety 
for  comparison.  The  paper  concluded  with 
a reference  to  the  gradual  decline  of  the 
art  during  the  seventeenth  century,  until 
its  revival  in  1770,  by  Thomas  Bewick, 
of  whom  a biographical  notice  was  given. 

The  chairman  exhibited  a volume  con- 
taining a great  variety  of  Bewick’s  wood- 
cuts,  and  Messrs.  Franklin  and  Fillingham 
several  early  printed  hooks  illustrated  with 
woodcuts,  in  illustration  of  Mr.  Bichard- 
son’s  paper. 

John  Faulkner,  Esq.,  exhibited  several 
portraits,  autographs,  armorial  book-plate, 
&c.,  of  John  Wilkes,  “the  friend  of  li- 
berty also  a printed  copy  of  a letter  from 
John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  the  Secretaries 
of  State.  The  letter  is  dated  Great  George- 
street.  May  6tb,  1763,  and  is  as  follows : — 

“ My  Lords, — On  my  return  here  from 
Westminster  Hall,  where  1 have  been  dis- 
charged from  my  commitment  to  the 
T<wer  under  your  Lordships’  warrant,  I 
find  that  my  house  has  been  robbed,  and 
am  informed  that  the  stolen  goods  are  in 
the  possession  of  one  or  both  of  your  Lord- 
ships.  I therefore  insist  that  you  do  forth- 
witu  return  them  to 

“ Your  humble  servant, 

“John  Wilkes.” 

Directed  to  the  Earls  of  Egremont  and 
Halifax,  his  Majesty’s  principal  Secretaries 
of  State. 

The  arms  represented  on  the  book-plate 
are  as  follows  : — Or,  a chevron  between 
three  ravens’  heads  erased  sable,  a crescent 
for  difference.  Crest,  on  a mount  vert, 
a crossbow  erect,  or ; round  it,  on  a scroll, 
the  motto  “ Arcui  meo  non  confido.” 

Joseph  J.  Howard,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibit- 
ed an  impression  from  Wilkes’  coffin-plate, 
on  which  is  the  following  inscription : — 

“John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
Alderman  of  the  Ward  of 
Farringdon  Withimt, 
Chamberlain  of  London, 

Lord  Mayor  in  1774, 
died  Dec*-.  26,  1797, 
aged  70  years.” 


Above  the  inscription  are  the  arms  of 
Wilkes,  and  on  an  escutcheon  of  pretence 
“Azure,  a chevron  or  betwten  three  j)eli- 
cans  vulning  themselves  of  the  2nd.” 

The  following  extract  from  a newspaper 
dated  .Jan.  6,  1798,  describes  Wilkes’ 
funeral : — 

“ The  remains  of  the  late  Alderman 
Wilkes  were  interred  on  Thursday  last  in 
a vault  in  Grosvenor  Cha[)el,  according  to 
his  desire,  being  near  where  he  lived.  A 
hearse  and  three  mourning  coaches  formed 
the  cavalcade,  and  eight  labouring  men 
dressed  in  new  clothes  bore  the  deceased 
to  the  place  of  interment,  for  which  each 
person  was  paid  a guinea,  besides  having 
a suit  of  clothes.” 

The  Director  exhibited  a copy  of  Au- 
sonius,  dated  1671,  bearing  on  the  title- 
page  the  autograph  of  Wilkes. 

J.  P.  Pollard,  Esq.,  exhibited  an  illu- 
minated Service-book  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, with  full-page  illuminations  of  the 
Annunciation,  Nativity,  &c.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  volume  are  several  MS. 
prayers  written  in  a later  hand. 

Mr.  Pollard  also  exhibited  a tortoise- 
shell snuff-box,  inlaid  with  gold,  once  the 
property  of  George  Monk,  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, from  whom  it  passed  into  the  family 
of  the  Duke  of  Montagu : and  a spur,  one 
of  a pair  worn  by  Fulke  Greville,  Lord 
Brooke,  who  wrote  himself  “ a Servant 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  Councillor  to  King 
James,  and  Friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney',” 
was  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Pollard. 

Alfred  Heales,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited, 
by  permission  of  Mr.  W.  Winkley,  a spear- 
head recently  dug  up  at  Harrow. 

William  H.  Hart,  Esq  , F.S.A.,  exhibited 
a rubbing  of  the  brass  of  Richard  Chiver- 
ton,  who  died  in  1617,  and  Isabell  his 
wife,  from  Quethioc  Church,  Cornwall. 

Between  the  figures  is  a shield,  on 
which  are  represented  the  Chiverton  arms. 
Argent,  on  a mount  in  base  vert,  a tower 
triple-towered  sable;  impaling  Polwhele, 
Sable,  a saltire  engrailed  ermine. 

Under  the  man’s  feet  is  the  following 
epitaph : — 

“ Friends  (who  ere  you  be)  forbeare 
On  this  stone  to  shed  a teare. 

Keep  thine  oyntment,  for  indeede 
Bounty  is  made  g^ood  by  ueede. 
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Here  are  they  whose  amber  eyes 
Have  emballm’d  the  obsequies  : 

Who  will  think  you  do  them  wronge 
Offeringe  what  to  them  helonge. 

Beside  this  their  sacred  shrine 
Sleights  the  myrrhe  of  others  eyne. 

Then  forbeare,  when  these  growe  drye 
We  will  weep,  both  thou  and  I.” 

And  under  the  woman’s  the  following ; — 
“ My  birth  was  in  the  month  of  May, 

And  in  that  month  my  nuptual  day. 

In  May,  a mayde,  a wife,  a mother. 

And  now  in  May,  nor  one  nor  other. 

So  flowers  flourish,  so  they  fade. 

So  things  to  be  undone  are  made. 

My  stake  here  withers,  yet  there  bee 
Some  lively  branches  sproute  from  me ; 

On  which  bestowe  thine  April  rayne, 

So  they  the  lovelier  may  remayne. 

But  here  forbeare,  for  why,  tis  say’d 
Tears  fit  the  livinge,  not  the  dead.” 

Mr.  Howard  exhibited  a rubbing  from 
a slate  monument  at  the  east  end  of  the 
north  aisle  of  the  same  church.  On  the 
slate  cover  of  the  tomb  is  the  effigy  of 
Hugh  Hashmond,  who  died  in  1599. 
He  is  represented  kneeling,  with  his 
hands  clasped  in  prayer,  having  in  front 
a peculiarly  shaped  lectern  of  floriated 
work,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a fleur- 
de-lis.  Behind  him  is  a skull,  and  above 
his  head  the  legend,  “O  man,  remember 
thy  God.”  On  the  one  side  of  the  re- 
cess is  an  oak-tree  fructed,  the  acorns 
represented  falling,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  is  a Tudor  rose,  under  which  is  this 
inscription ; — 

“ My  rase  is  runn,  my  goale  obtainde. 

The  comhatt  down,  the  conquest  gainde, 
You  that  survive  learne  this  of  me. 

So  runn,  so  strive,  so  crowned  he.” 


Mr.  W.  H.  Overall  exhibited  several 
very  interesting  original  drawings,  one  of 
Westminster-hall,  another  of  Scotland- 
yard  with  part  of  the  Banqueting-house 
(about  1777),  a drawing  of  Charing-cross 
by  Shepherd,  1807,  &c.;  also  a curious  illus- 
trated broadside,  representing  Britannia 
congratulating  the  Right  Hon.  Brass 
Crosby,  Lord  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Oliver,  on  their  release  from  the  Tower  at 
the  rising  of  the  Parliament,  May  8, 1771. 

Charles  Baily,  Esq.,  exhibited,  by  per- 
mission of  Mr.  Joseph  Warren  of  Ixworth, 
a very  flne  and  extensive  collection  of 
Roman  and  Saxon  antiquities,  chiefly  per- 
sonal ornaments  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze, 
found  in  Suffolk.  The  more  remarkable 
objects  in  this  collection  were  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  buckle  of  gold,  found  in  the  parish 
of  Tostock,  the  setting  composed  of  two 
slabs  of  precious  garnet,  the  colour  being 
heightened  by  a leaf  of  foil  at  the  back, 
(a  practice  which  may  be  observed  in  other 
articles  of  Anglo-Saxon  jewellery,)  a gold 
cross  for  suspension  from  the  neck  ; several 
gold  flbulse,  gold  and  silver  rings,  &c. 

W.  H.  Hart,  Esq.,  E.S.A.,  exhibited  the 
following  brasses,  formerly  in  Camberwell 
Church,  but  now  in  private  possession : — 

1.  John  Scott,  Esq.,  Baron  of  the  Ex- 

chequer, 1532. 

2.  Mathye  Draper,  Esq.,  1577. 

3.  Richard  Skinner  and  Agnes  his  wife, 

1499. 

4.  John  Bowyar  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 

(daughter  of  Robert  Draper,  Esq.,) 
1570. 
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July  29.  The  Rev.  R.  Buenaby  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Ordish  exhibited  and  presented  a 
chromo- lithograph  of  ecclesiastical  and 
domestic  furniture,  designed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Pugin,  and  shewn  at  the  Exhibition 
of  1851. 

Mr.  Hunt  exhibited  an  ancient  coin, 
found  near  the  church  at  Humberstone. 
On  examination  it  proved  to  be  a Nu- 
remlK-rg  jetton,  issued  by  Damian  Krau- 


winckel,  and  probably  of  the  flfteenth 
century. 

Mr.  Thompson  exhibited  a manuscript 
book  containing  the  rent-roll  of  Philip 
Sherard,  Esq.,  of  Teigh,  in  the  county  of 
Rutland,  bearing  date  1597.  Philip  She- 
rard was  the  ancestor  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Harborough,  among  whose  muniments  the 
volume  was  discovered.  Not  only  is  there 
in  it  a minute  mention  of  every  portion 
of  the  Teigh  estate,  but  there  are  besides 
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small  maps  exhibiting  detached  parts, 
which  are  examples  of  the  water-colouring, 
the  ornamental  caligraphy,  and  the  sur- 
veyors’ drawing  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  years  ago. 

The  Kev.  J.  H.  Hill  exhibited  a series 
of  photographs  of  windows  designed  by 
Messrs.  Lavers  and  Baraud  and  Messrs. 
Heaton  and  Buckler  of  London;  also  a 
portion  of  a bayonet,  corroded  by  age, 
and  an  ancient  spur,  found  near  Glooston. 
The  bayonet  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  to  have  received  its  name  from 
Bayonne  in  the  south  of  France.  The 
relic  exhibited  appeared  to  have  been 
fastened  upon  a piece  of  wood,  portions 
of  decayed  fibres  still  adhering  to  the 
socket.  The  spur  was  of  the  kind  which 
is  seen  figured  on  the  sculptured  effigies 
of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  was  used  by  horsemen  about  the  time 
when  the  wars  of  the  Roses  were  being 
carried  on  in  this  country. 

Mr.  T.  Nevinson  exhibited  a coin  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  It  was  about  the 
size  of  a farthing.  On  the  obverse  was 
the  head  of  the  queen;  on  the  reverse, 
the  date  1711,  with  the  usual  abbreviated 
legend — EE&.  MAG.  BE.  EE.  HiB.,  &c.  The 
coin  is  of  copper,  but  has  been  washed 
over  with  gold.  The  impression  of  the 
Society  was  that  the  coin  had  been  gilded 
over  for  the  purposes  of  deception.  Vide 
Humphreys’  ''  Coin  Collector’s  Manual.” 

Mr.  W.  Jackson,  architect,  read  the 
following  paper,  upon  “The  Architec- 
tural History  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church, 
Leicester 

“The  remarks  which  I am  about  to 
read  upon  the  architectural  history  of 
St.  Margaret’s  Church  (if  I may  use  so 
dignified  a title)  were  first  suggested  to 
me  during  the  progress  of  collecting  some 
examples  of  Gothic  mouldings,  which  are 
here  particularly  good  and  characteristic, 
and  to  which  I shall  have  occasion  here- 
after to  refer. 

“ In  the  course  of  this  collateral  study 
I was  struck  by  the  singular  and  gradual 
progression,  in  point  of  date,  in  these 
mouldings,  from  the  east  end  of  the  church 
down  the  south  side  of  nave  and  south 
aisle,  and  thence  to  the  north  side;  and 
being  thus  led  to  seek  for  information 


from  our  usual  local  authorities,  I learnt 
only  that  no  satisfactory  account  was  to 
be  found,  and  that  no  materials  vvere  be- 
lieved to  be  in  existence  from  which  an 
authentic  history  couid  be  written. 

“These  remarks  are  offered,  therefore, 
as  an  attempt  to  work  out  the  problem 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  the  pe- 
culiar and  fragmentary  examples  now  re- 
maining in  the  church  proposed  to  my 
mind. 

“ The  early  history  of  St.  Margaret’s, 
like  that  of  many  other  churches,  carries 
the  mind  back  to  the  most  remote  period 
in  the  annals  of  our  country.  It  is  not 
of  that  time,  however,  I have  now  to 
speak,  except  as  it  is  naturally  suggested 
by  this  attempt  to  explain  several  pecu- 
liarities in  the  structure  as  it  now  stands. 
Nothing,  indeed,  remains  of  that  early 
period  except  the  dim  record  of  a cathe- 
dral which  stood  here  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. Leland,  indeed,  records  that  in  his 
time  a portion  of  the  Bishop’s  palace  yet 
stood  by  the  church — ‘ the  fairest  parish 
church  of  Leicester;’  though  I should 
think  it  more  probable  that  what  Leland 
saw  w'ere  the  remains  of  the  vicarage,  of 
the  endowment  of  which  Nichols  gives  a 
copy  dated  1276,  and  that  these  remains 
were  finally  dispersed  in  1568,  when  Mr. 
John  Lounde,  the  vicar,  repaired  the  house, 
and  with  the  consent  of  his  loving  parish- 
ioners ‘dyd  extyrpe  and  pull  down  all  mo- 
numents of  superstytyone  out  of  the  said 
prebendall  church.’ — (Nichols.)  Nichols 
also  quotes  the  register  of  Bishop  Aln- 
wyke,  which  describes  the  alteration  and 
reparation  of  1444;  and  our  modern  his- 
torians make  the  most  of  the  same  mate- 
rials, and  of  the  alabaster  monument 
(which  now  adorns  the  chancel)  of  Bishop 
Penny,  who  died  1520.  But  the  struc- 
ture itself  preserves  some  indications  of 
a history  which  appears  to  have  quite 
escaped  any  written  record. 

“It  is  certain  that  there  was  a Saxon 
building  here,  from  the  statement  in 
Doomsday  Book  that  two  of  the  churches 
(out  of  six  then  in  the  town)  were  given 
to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  by  the  Norman 
Conqueror;  it  being  clear  that  St.  Mar- 
garet’s was  one  of  these,  from  the  record 
(quoted  by  Nichols,  1110)  that  ‘Robert 
de  Beaumont  repaired  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
and  placed  there  a dean  and  twelve  secu- 
lar canons,  restored  their  possessions,  and 
appropriated  to  them  all  the  churches  iu 
Leicester  except  St.  Margaret's,  which 
was  of  the  see  of  Lincoln.’ 

“This  Saxon  church,  then,  (or  such  re- 
mains of  one  as  had  escaped  the  successive 
ravages  of  the  Danes  during  the  tenth 
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century,  and  containing,  doubtless,  some 
‘Norman’  additions,)  stood  here  about  the 
year  1110;  but  doubtless,  also,  in  a di- 
lapidated condition,  from  the  above-named 
causes,  and  from  the  effects  of  the  warlike 
visits  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  of 
his  son  and  successor  William  Eufus,  who 
‘ took  vengeance  on  the  town  (a.d.  1088) 
in  retaliation  for  assistance  given  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  to  the  King’s  elder 
brother  Robert.’ 

“About  the  year  1120  Robert  Bossu 
succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  Nichols  and  tradition  have  both  as- 
signed to  him  the  figure  in  the  niche  on 
the  northward  side  of  the  east  window, 
and  both  also  say  that  he  built  part  of  this 
church.  The  first  statement  is  certainly 
wrong,  the  other  probably  right;  but  if 
the  tradition  be  true,  what  part  did  the 
Earl  build  ? Not  ‘ the  oldest  remaining 
part,  the  last  bay  eastward  of  the  nave,’ 
if  Mr.  Poole  be  correct  as  to  its  date,  as 
about  A.D.  1200 ; and  if  not  that,  certainly 
no  other  part,  for  Earl  Bossu  died  in  the 
year  1168.  But,  on  the  supposition  that 
he  did  build  that  east  bay  of  the  nave, 
(and  there  is  nothing,  I think,  in  its  style 
of  architecture  to  make  that  supposition 
improbable,  but  the  contrary,)  a great 
deal  of  otherwise  unaccountable  detail  be- 
comes reconciled.  Thus  : — Robert  Bossu, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  finding  St.  Margaret’s 
Church  in  a very  dilapidated  condition, 
pulled  down  the  old  Saxon  and  Norman 
remains,  and  re-commenced  building  from 
the  chancel-arch,  but  the  work  was  stopped 
by  his  death,  in  1168 ; stopped  also  by  the 
treason  of  his  son,  who  conspired  against 
the  King,  Henry  II. ; and  by  that  King’s 
vengeance,  who  for  two  years,  1173-5, 
demolished  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

“ This  supposition  accounts,  I think, 
for  one  great  peculiarity  in  the  church, 
viz.,  that  the  east  bay  of  the  nave  only 
should  be  of  the  seini-Norman  style. 

“Apart,  however,  from  any  historical 
association,  this  east  bay  of  the  nave  is 
itself  a most  curious  study;  and  it  will  be 
remarked,  first,  that  the  south-east  pier 
is  the  only  one  remaining  intact  of  the 
original  design;  the  others,  in  addition 
to  their  having  been  under  the  hand  of 
the  modern  ‘restorer,’  were,  I thii;k,  ori- 
ginally copies  of  this  south-east  pier  by 
another  hand  — curiously  so,  too,  for  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  square  abacus  of  the 
old  capital  becomes  in  the  others  a trun- 
cated roll  and  fillet — the  plain,  slightly 
articulated  — leafage  becomes  the  more 
elaborate  foliage,  and  the  chamfered  neck- 
mould the  small  annular  moulding.  The 
other  piers  are  also  curious. 

9 


“Obviously  built,  or  put  together,  at 
three  different  times,  it  is  equally  clear, 
I think,  that  the  capital,  half  way  down 
the  western  side,  is  the  earliest;  the 
eastern  half  next  in  date,  and  the  western 
upper  capital  the  latest.  It  will  he  ob- 
served that  the  early  hood-mould  is  con- 
tinued down  to  the  springing  line  of  the 
arch ; not  (as  it  would  he  if  this  capital 
had  been  continued  in  the  ordinary  way) 
merely  to  the  intersection  of  the  adjoining 
hood-mould : and  this  leads  one  to  think 
that  the  lower  capital  was  originally  con- 
tinued with  arches  at  its  present  level 
down  the  nave,  and  that  the  builder  who 
took  up  the  work  commenced  by  Robert 
Bossu  pulled  down  this  nave,  leaving  only 
the  east  pier,  which  had  been  incorporated 
with  the  semi -Norm an  alteration  in  the 
way  we  now  see  it. 

“The  next  earliest  part  is  the  south 
side  of  the  nave,  and  this  is  also  quite  dis- 
tinct in  character  and  date  from  any  other 
part;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe,  in 
parish  churches,  how  commonly  this  is  the 
case  — that  one  side  of  the  nave  differs 
in  date  from  the  other  side.  Here  we 
have  the  ‘nail-head’  decoration  of  the 
arch,  the  double-bell  and  plain  neck-mould 
of  the  capital  indicating  a date  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  One  of  these  capitals 
(the  second  from  the  tower)  differs  from 
the  others,  having  only  a single  hell,  and 
its  neck-moulding  being  the  common  trun- 
cated roll,  instead  of  the  three-quarter 
annular  moulding.  It  is,  however,  so 
clearly  similar  in  character  to  the  adjoin- 
ing work,  and  there  are,  besides,  no  evi- 
dences of  its  being  of  another  period,  that 
I think  it  must  be  regarded  as  a singular 
instance  of  the  early  use  of  the  details  in 
question.  This  side  of  the  nave  is  gene- 
rally thought  the  finest  part  of  the  church : 
its  chaste  and  elegant  capitals,  its  deeply- 
recessed  and  plain  chamfered  arches,  alter- 
nating with  a small  moulded  rib,  its  hood- 
mould  filled  with  the  characteristic  dog- 
tooth ornament,  with  foliated  terminals, 
make  one  regret  that  the  other  side  of  the 
nave  does  not  remain  in  the  same  style-  - 
make  one  doubly  regret  the  destruction  o ' 
the  west  bay,  which  was  done,  apparently, 
at  the  time  when  the  tower  was  built, 
and  force  into  notice  the  singular  contrast 
in  the  moulded  work  of  the  two  periods. 

“ Turning  next  to  the  south  aisle,  we 
find  a difi'erence  from  the  style  of  the 
south  side  of  the  nave,  in  the  ‘double 
bell’  and  the  ‘nail-head  ornament’  being 
no  longer  employed.  With  this  exception, 
however,  there  is  a similarity  in  the  mould- 
ings ; the  abacus  being  the  truncated  roll 
and  fillet,  and  the  neck  the  bold  three- 
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quarter  annular  moulding.  The  bases  and 
stringcourse  are  ‘restored’  ones,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  their  true  contour 
has  been  preserved.  As  regards  the  bases, 
they  are  of  some  form  that  belongs,  I 
think,  to  no  period  of  architecture  what- 
ever, and  as  respects  the  stringcourse 
there  is  no  other  example  of  the  ‘scroll 
moulding’  in  this  part  of  the  church. 

“The  cincture  in  the  jamb-shaft  at  the 
east  end  of  this  aisle,  and  indeed  the  whole 
of  the  details  of  these  rere-arches  and 
capitals,  are  quite  worth  remark : nothing, 
indeed,  could  be  better,  I should  say,  for 
their  place  and  purpose,  stopping  short  of 
needless  elaboration,  yet  quite  sufficient 
to  produce  a chaste  and  rich  effect,  and  to 
indicate  the  thought  bestowed  upon  them. 
Nothing,  either,  could  be  more  clearly  in- 
dicative of  the  style  of  the  destroyed  niul- 
lions  and  tracery,  and  nothing  more  con- 
clusive, that  the  plain,  chamfered  mullions 
which  have  lately  been  inserted  are  quite 
out  of  character. 

“Passing  westward,  we  have,  in  the 
‘neck  moulding’  of  the  last  window  in 
this  aisle  the  first  indication  of  the  later 
style  which  prevails  in  the  whole  of  the 
north  aisle,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave  indicated  by  the  ‘ scroll  moulding’  of 
the  abacus  and  neck  of  the  capitals,  by 
the  more  simple  form  of  section,  by  the 
base  mouldings  (projecting  over  the  line 
of  the  plinth),  and  by  other  details.  The 
date  of  this  work  I should  suppose  to  be 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

“At  the  east  of  this  aisle  is  a curious 
capital,  growing,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
pier,  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  lower 
capitals  before  alluded  to;  but  this,  also, 
has  been  under  the  hand  of  the  ‘ restorer,’ 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  ori- 
ginal foliation  was  not  of  earlier  charac- 
ter : the  square  abacus  rather  leads  to  the 
belief  that  such  was  the  case. 

“ Another  point  deserving  attention  in 
this  place  is,  the  curious  variety  as  well 
as  the  symmetrical  beauty  of  these  mould- 
ings: although,  on  a cursory  view,  they 
seem  all  alike  (as  indeed  they  are  generi- 
cally),  it  will  be  found  on  examination 
that  the  form  of  section  is  varied  in 
almost  every  instance.  It  will  scarcely 
be  doubted,  I think,  that  the  builders 
who  exhibited  so  much  fertility  of  design 
in  this  matter  would  fail  in  the  more 
striking  feature  of  the  window  tracery; 
and  yet  I understand  that  in  the  proposed 
restoration  of  this  aisle  one  design  is  to 
be  repeated  in  the  whole  six  openings. 

“ The  history  of  the  remaining  part  of 
the  church  is  well  knovvn  from  the  register 
of  Bishop  Alnwyke,  quoted  by  our  local 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 


historians,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
tower  and  chancel  were  built  about  the 
year  1444. 

“ I have  thus  endeavoured  (and  I fear 
imperfectly)  to  lessen  the  hiatus  which 
exists  in  the  history  of  St.  Margaret’s 
Church,  between  the  time  of  ‘ Doomsday 
Book’  and  the  register  of  Bishop  Alnwyke, 
so  far  as  a careful  examination  of  the 
simple  yet  characteristic  details  of  the 
building  will  permit;  and  I have  also  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  architectural 
problem  by  an  historical  parallel,  which 
accounts  for  the  tradition  that  Robert 
Bossu  built  part  of  this  church.  In  con- 
clusion, permit  me  to  remark  upon  the 
wide  field  into  which  the  inquiry  has  in- 
troduced us.  We  step  at  once, ‘by  the  help 
of  these  apparently  unimportant  stones, 
into  the  province  of  universal  history.  We 
pass  in  review  the  first  Christian  edifice 
which  arose  here  in  the  remote  and  bar- 
barous ages  of  our  eountr^^  We  account 
for  its  disappearance  by  the  successive 
ravages  of  the  heathen  Danes;  for  its  re- 
building after  the  Norman  Conquest ; and 
for  its  partial  destruction  during  and  in 
consequence  of  the  feudal  times ; and  these 
are  all  matters  of  universal  interest — in- 
terest which  cannot  fail  to  derive  addi- 
tional importance  to  us  from  being  thus 
localized;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the 
veneration  we  owe  the  fabric  cannot  fail 
to  be  increased  from  being  thus  palpably 
connected  with  some  of  the  most  important 
events  which  have  occurred  in  the  history 
of  the  world.” 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hill, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Bellairs,  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Jackson  for 
his  paper,  which,  it  was  also  proposed, 
should  be  printed  in  the  annual  volume. 

Mr.  Thompson  then  read  some  observa- 
tions upon  a proposal  for  printing  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society. 

A brief  discussion  followed,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution : — “ That  the  sanction 
of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  publication 
of  the  past  Transactions  of  the  Society  by 
Messrs.  Ward  and  Sons,  the  Society  not 
incurring  any  pecuniary  liability  by  such 
publication : and  the  Hon.  Secretaries, 
with  Mr.  Thompson,  are  requested  to  su- 
perintend the  publication.” 

Mr.  Thompson  also  mentioned  the  pro- 
jected publication,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols, 
of  the  ancient  letters  in  the  possession  of 
o o 
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Mr.  Percy- Herrick,  which,  from  the  speci- 
mens produced  at  the  late  meeting  will 
evidently  he  a work  of  much  interest,  not 
merely  to  the  local  historian,  but  to 
others. 

It  was  reported  that  the  annual  meet- 
ing for  the  exhibition  of  antiquities  and 
reading  of  papers  would  take  place  at 
Lutterworth,  on  Wednesday  the  18th  and 
Thursday  the  19th  of  September  next, 
when  the  Rev.  Thos,  James,  of  Thedding- 
worth,  and  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam,  of  Rugby, 


would  read  papers.  Mr.  Bloxam,  it  was 
stated,  had  promised  also  to  attend  at  the 
church  at  Lutterworth  on  the  Wednesday, 
and  explain  its  architectural  peculiarities, 
and  also  describe  the  Wickliffe  relics.  The 
subject  of  Mr.  James's  paper  to  be  the 
Battle  of  Naseby.”  The  Roman  remains 
near  Lilbourne,  Theddingworth  Church 
(lately  restored),  Stanford,  and  Misterton, 
were  all  stated  to  be  down  on  the  route 
proposed  to  be  taken  by  the  excursionists. 
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July  3.  John  Fenwick,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  White  produced  fac-similes,  half 
size,  of  three  flags  connected  with  the 
weavers  of  Jedburgh,  and  preserved  in 
the  museum  there.  All  were  of  green 
silk  with  white  ornaments,  and  all  had 
the  addition  of  the  shuttle  of  the  craft. 
One,  of  oblong  shape  with  a thin  St.  An- 
di-ew’s  cross  and  rose  at  the  intersection 
of  its  limbs,  is  dated  1661,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie. 
Another,  of  ptmnon  shape,  has  St.  Andrew’s 
cross  only.  The  third  is  also  decorated 
with  the  same  cross,  and  in  spite  thereof, 
and  in  spite  of  its  colour,  bears  the  as- 
tounding inscription,  “Taken  from  the 
English  at  Bannockburn,  1314.”  The 
matter  was  made  more  racy  by  a story  of 
the  patriotic  refusal  of  the  local  custodier 
to  part  with  one  fragment  of  this  precious 
object  for  all  the  acres  of  the  Duke  of 
Roxburgh.  Yet  there  was  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  the  good  faith  of  the  present 
possessors,  and  certainly  none  of  their 
kindness,  in  being  at  the  trouble  to  make 
and  send  fac-similes  iu  the  material  of 
the  originals. 

Dr.  Charlton  attracted  much  attention 
by  exhibiting  the  relics  alluded  to  in  the 
following  paper  : — 

“ Considering  the  important  part  played 
by  the  gentry  of  Northumberland  in  the 
rising  of  1715,  it  seems  strange  that  so 
few  remains  of  that  eventful  period  have 
come  down  to  our  time.  In  truth,  how- 


ever, both  parties,  that  of  the  Hanoverians 
and  that  of  the  Stewarts,  were  anxious  to 
hide  from  the  public  eye  all  traces  of  that 
year.  The  Jacobites  dared  not  retain 
about  their  houses  evidences  of  their  hav- 
ing been  concerned  in  the  plot,  or  in  the 
actual  warfare  that  ensued ; and  hence  it 
is  that  so  few  letters  or  documents  have 
been  preserved,  implicating  any  of  the 
Northumbrian  gentry  in  either.  There 
cannot,  however,  be  a doubt  but  that  for 
nearly  a hundred  years  after  the  Revolu- 
tion in  1688,  several  of  the  country  gen- 
tlemen in  Northumberland  kept  up  more 
or  less  correspondence  with  the  members 
and  adherents  of  the  exiled  family. 

“ The  few  relics  of  the  period  above 
alluded  to  that  we  exhibit  this  evening, 
have  been  entrusted  to  us  by  the  relict  of 
one  whose  ancestors  were  always  devoted 
adherents  of  the  Stewarts,  and  one  of 
whose  ancestors,  the  individual  alluded  to 
in  the  letter  we  now  produce,  took  an 
active  and  prominent  part  in  the  rising  of 
1715.  The  objects  we  exhibit  were  found 
hid  away  in  a lumber-room  in  the  house 
of  Sandhoe,  whither  they  had  no  doubt 
been  brought  from  Reedsmouth,  the  seat 
of  the  family  of  Charlton  of  the  Bower 
and  Reedsmouth  from  an  early  period. 
The  family  is  descended  from  Hector 
Charlton  of  the  Bower,  the  same  who  in 
the  sixteenth  century  set  at  defiance  the 
interdict  laid  upon  North  Tynedale  for 
the  raid  into  the  bishopric  of  Durham. 
William  Charlton,  of  the  Bovver  and 
Reedsmouth,  generally,  from  the  first- 
named  possession,  known  as  Bourie,  or 
Bowrie,  took,  as  we  have  said,  an  active 
part  in  the  rising  of  1715.  He  was  after- 
Wf.rds  pardoned,  but  this  was  not  the  first 
time  that  Bowrie  had  been  in  trouble 
with  the  government.  On  the  21st  of 
February,  1709,  he  quarrelled  with  Henry 
Widdrington  of  Bellingham,  about  a 
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horse'*,  as  there  was  a horse-race  that  day 
on  the  Doddheaps,  close  to  Bellingham. 
They  adjourned  to  a small  hollow  of  the 
Doddheaps,  called  Reeds^wood  Scroggs, 
and  which  we  can  remember  well  as 
having  been  pointed  out  to  us  many  yf'ars 
ago.  The  ash-trees  in  that  fatal  hollow- 
had  not  then  been  cut  down, — -indeed,  they 
were  standing  till  within  a few  years,  and 
served  to  mark  the  spot.  Here  the  com- 
batants fought,  and  Bowrie  slew  his  oppo- 
nent. He  is  said  by  one  tradition  to  have 
been  taken  ‘red-handed,’  as  William  Laid- 
law,  of  Einblehope,who  witnessed  the  fight, 
hastened  to  the  Doddheaps  and  alarmed 
the  people,  who  seized  the  offender.  We 
are  inclined,  however,  to  believe  that 
Bowrie  escaped  on  horseback,  and  that 
same  night  reached  the  residence  of  Ni- 
cholas Ijeadbitter,  at  Wharmley.  He  was 
concealed  in  the  house  at  Wharmley,  and 
walked  the  floor  all  the  night  in  his  heavy- 
boots,  to  the  surprise,  and  no  doubt  some- 
what to  the  annoyance,  of  his  host  and 
his  family.  He  subsequently  obtained  the 
pardon  of  Queen  Anne,  under  the  Great 
Seal,  for  this  chance  medley;  and  this 
document  we  are  enabled,  by  the  kindness 
of  the  relict  of  the  last  Charlton  of  the 
Bower,  and  herself  a Leadbitter  of  War- 
don,  to  exhibit.  It  is  said  that  Widdring- 
ton^s  body  was  buried  before  Charlton’s 
pew- door  in  Bellingham  Church,  and  that, 
on  that  account,  Bowrie  wo'uld  never  enter 
aga'in  the  sacred  edifice.  It  therefore 
seems  that  Bowrie  was  probably  si  Pro- 
testant, or  at  least  had  temporarily  con- 
formed I and  this  is  the  more  probable  as 
we  find  in  Patten^s  History  of  the  Ke- 
hellion  that  his  name  is  not  entered  as 
a Papist.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not 
designated  a Protestant,  as  are  the  other 
‘ rebels,’  so  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
Bowrie  had  no  religion  at  all.  His  bro- 
ther Edward  is  said  by  Patten  to  have 


^ “ In  these  times  the  -penal  statute  by  which 
no  Papist  was  allowed  to  possess  a horse  of  the 
value  of  more  than  £5  was  strictly  enforced.  In 
1745  Sir  William  Middleton,  of  Belsay,  seized  the 
horses  at  Hesleyside,  and  in  the  Leadbitter  family 
there  is  a tradition  of  the  shifts  resorted  to  to 
preserve  a valuable  horse,  belonging  to  the  then 
owner  of  Warden.  The  horse  was  first  hid  in 
the  wood  that  borders  Homer’s-lane,  hut  having 
been  heard  to  neigh  when  a picket  of  soldiers 
was  riding  by,  it  was  thought  dangerous  to  leave 
him  there.  He  was  accordingly  brought  back  to 
Warden,  and  was  lifted  by  cords  up  into  the  loft 
above  the  cart-horse  stables,  and  there  a cham- 
ber was  built  round  him  of  trusses  of  hay  and 
straw.  His  neighing  here  would,  of  course,  at- 
tract no  attention,  unless  the  soldiers  were  actu- 
ally in  the  stable.” 


recently  become  a Papist,  having  married 
a person  of  that  persuasion.  How'ever, 
we  find  that  Bowrie’s  lands  are  registered 
as  a Catholic’s  under  the  pe-nal  statutes  in 
1723.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Bowrie  left  no 
legitimate  is-ue,  and  the  children  of  Ed- 
ward Charlton,  his  younger  brother,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estates. 

“ Edward  Charlton  had  married  the 
relict  of  Errington,  of  Walwick  Grange, 
originally  a Miss  Dalton,  of  Thurnham, 
and  Bowrie  is  said  to  have  been  anxious 
tliao  his  illegitimate  daughters  should  be 
brought  up  under  her  care.  She  de- 
murred, under  the  plea  that  they  were 
Protestants  and  she  Catholic,  but  Bowrie 
told  her  to  make  them  what  she  liked. 
These  ladies  afterwards  lived  long  in  Hex- 
ham, a-nd  are  remembered  by  persons  yet 
living.  They  continued  staunch  Jacobites 
to  the  very  last.  On  the  first  relaxation 
of  the  penal  laws,  about  1780,  King 
George  III.  was  for  the  first  time  prayed 
for  publicly  in  the  Catholic  chapels  in 
England.  The  insta-nt  his  name  was 
mentioned,  the  Miss  Charltons  rose  from 
their  seat  and  moved  out  of  the  chapel, 
and  this  they  continued  to  do  all  their 
lives.  We  know  not  who  were  the  friends 
by  whose  intercession  Bowrie  obtained  his 
pardon  from  Queen  Aime.  It  is  probable 
that  the  occurrence  was  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a mere  brawl ; and  tradition  gives 
us  as  one  of  the  circumstances  strongly 
urged  in  his  favour,  that  after  Widdring- 
ton  had  fallen,  he  threw  his  own  cloak  over 
the  dying  man  before  he  rode  away  from 
the  scene.  We  next  hear  of  Bowrie  as 
engaged  in  the  rising  of  1715,  but  the 
details  of  his  exploits  on  that  occasion 
have  not  come  down  to  us.  He  behaved, 
it  is  said,  bravely  at  Preston,  but  we  do 
not  know  when  he  was  relieved.  In  1745 
Bowrie  was  imprisoned  as  one  suspected 
of  favouring  the  Stewarts,  It  is  said  that 
this  was  done  by  his  own  friends  to  keep 
him  out  of  mischief,  for  he  must  then 
have  been  well  advanced  in  years.  We 
produce  the  original  warrant  for  his  com- 
mitment, signed  by  Cuthbert  Smith,  then 
Mayor  of  Newcastle,  and  dated  November 
1st,  1745.  Bo-wrie,  no  doubt,  felt  his  im- 
prisonment keenly,  and  did  his  best  to 
obtain  Ms  release.  He  seems  to  have 
applied  to  Collingwood  of  Chirton  for  this 
purpose,  and  we  produce  that  gentleman’s 
autograph  answer,  regretting  his  inability 
to  do  anything  for  him,  dated  June  12, 
1746.  From  this  time  we  do  not  learn 
much  of  him,  save  what  has  come  down 
by  tradition  of  his  rough  and  roystering 
disposition. 

“In  1736,  James  Tone,  steward  at 
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Hesleyside,  writing  to  Edward  Charlton 
of  Hesleyside,  who  had  then  on  the  death 
of  his  father  succeeded  to  that  property, 
speaks  thus  of  Bowrie,  (we  have  pre- 
served the  remarkable  orthography  of 
the  letter:) — ‘Bourry  Charlton  wass  all 
wayes  vearry  a-Bousiffe  and  scornfull  man 
to  my  master,  and  would  a made  him 
iondelled,  and  souled  him  deare  bargains 
and  abused  him  when  he  had  done/  No 
doubt  the  old  squire  was  rough  and  rude, 
and  I'ond  of  his  cups. 

“Among  the  articles  we  exhibit  to-night 
is  a Venice  glass,  of  which  there  were 
several  at  Sandhoe-house,  with  a rose  and 
oak-leaf  engraven  on  the  bowl.  Between 
these  is  a single  star,  to  which,  when  the 
King’s  health  was  given,  the  loyal  Jacobite 
placed  his  lips,  and  drank  his  Majesty’s 
health  ‘ under  the  rose.’  Another  glass, 
of  which  but  very  few  now  remain,  has 
Prince  Charles’s  head  and  bust,  with  the 
motto  ‘ Audentior  Ibo.’  Another  huge 
Venice  glass  has  on  it  the  inscription, 

* Pero,  take  your  advantage,’  which  may, 
however,  have  been  only  a drinking-word 
of  the  old  squire.  ISlo  doubt  Bowrie, 
after  his  release,  continued  to  cherish  the 
memory  of  the  Stewarts,  and  perhaps  to 
plot  a little  in  their  favour  when  an  op- 
portunity occurred.  Nothing  was  more 
likely  than  that  he  and  his  family  should 
Kve  to  collect  memorials  of  the  Stewarts, 
and  accordingly  we  shew  a mull,  dated 
1745,  with  the  inscription,  ‘Ah  Charlie, 
ye’ve  been  lang  a’  cummin  ;’  a pair  of  the 
well-known  Jacobite  silk  garters,  woven 
probably  at  Lyons,  with  the  inscription 
“ ‘ Come  let  us  with  one  heart  agree, 

To  pray  that  God  may  bless  P.  C. — 
and  a pincushion  bearing  the  names  of 
the  victims  of  1746  on  the  Jacobite  side. 
We  suspect  these  pincushions  to  have  been 
likewise  made  at  Lyons,  or  somewhere 
abroad. 

“ The  last  relic  connected  with  these 
times  that  we  have  to  shew,  is  a letter 
written  evidently  by  a conspirator,  and 
couched  in  the  most  ambiguous  terms. 
The  original  is  directed  to  Mr.  William 
Bell,  supervisor,  Hexham,  but  there  can 
be  little  or  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  no  such  servant  of  King  George, 
as  the  individual  addressed  in  the  letter 
itself  is  termed  Dr.  Cambray.  This  was, 
no  doubt,  a nom  de  guerre,  and  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing  who  was  the  Pon- 
tifcx  maximus.  Nor  do  we  believe  that 
Wylam  is  the  real  place  spoken  of  as  the 
place  of  meeting  appointed.  The  charac- 
ter of  Bowrie  here  given  is  in  all  proba- 
bility a tolerably  correct  one.  He  evi- 
dently alludes  to  his  somewhat  rough  and 


unpolished  manners,  but  bears  testimony 
to  his  good  heart.  The  allusion  to  the 
Young  Gudeman  of  Bellnagigh  is  evi- 
dently meant  for  the  young  Prince  Charles, 
by  the  old  Stewart  sobriquet  of  the  ‘ Gude- 
man of  Ballengeich.’  It  would  have  been 
curious,  indeed,  if  we  could  have  obtained 
a report  of  what  was  discussed  at  the  con- 
clave at  Wylam,  but  no  short-hand  writer 
was  present  at  these  secret  meetings  to 
take  down  the  dangerous  words  uttered, 
or  the  treasonable  toasts  drank  by  the 
Jacobite  squires  of  Northumberland.” 

Dr.  Charlton  also  exhibited  a French 
missal  of  the  fifteenth  century,  containing 
the  Hours  of  the  Virgin,  and  a legend,  in 
French,  of  St.  Margaret.  The  border  is 
gold  foliage,  with  small  subjects  occasion- 
ally introduced  among  it,  and  there  are 
some  large  miniatures  of  very  superior 
execution.  He  also  produced  some  vest- 
ments of  the  modern  form  of  chasuble, 
maniple,  and  stole,  used  In  the  Bomish 
Church,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Brand- 
lings, and  been  sold  when  they  left  Felling. 
They  were  composed  of  earlier  materials, 
silk  and  velvet,  apparently  of  two  dates, 
curiously  worked  with  saints,  and  a badge 
or  religious  emblem  frequently  repeated. 

Mr.  Brockett,  through  Mr.  Longstafle, 
exhibited  a document  of  most  portentous 
dimensions,  and  minuteness  of  calligraphy. 
It  is  the  original  sealed  duplicate  of  the 
return  to  Chancery  made  by  the  Royal 
Commissioners  in  1587,  respecting  the 
four  hospitals  of  Durham,  viz,,  Gates- 
head, Greatham,  Sherburn,  and  Barnard- 
castle,  some  hitherto  unknown  charities 
of  the  city  of  Durham,  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  roads, 
bridges,  and  almsgivings,  according  to 
their  statutes,  now,  we  fear,  a very  dead 
letter.  It  is  proposed  to  print  this  im- 
portant MS.,  which  contains  evidence 
nowhere  else  apparent,  and  is  preserved 
among  the  archives  of  the  family  of 
Bowes,  whose  public  services  to  the  pala- 
tinate have  been  so  frequent  and  con- 
tinuous. 

Mr.  Clayton  read  Mr.  William  Coulson’s 
account  of  the  explorations  at  present  in 
his  charge  : — 

“ LinTiope,  July  1,  1861. 

“ A wonderful  camp  it  is — surrounded 
with  two  walls.  Th6  outer  wall  is  about 
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10  feet  thick,  and  the  inner  one  about  5 
feet.  In  the  interior  of  the  camp  are  a 
great  number  of  circular  dwellings.  These 
dwellings  have  two  entrances  generally, 
one  facing  the  east,  and  the  other  the 
west,  the  entrance  to  the  east  being 
flagged  for  6 or  8 feet  inwards,  and  the  rest 
of  the  dwelling  laid  with  large  stones,  and 
covered  over  with  gravel  and  small  stones. 
About  the  sides  is  a little  elevation,  as  if 
for  sitting  or  sleeping  on.  What  is  very 
remarkable,  we  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover any  traces  of  fire  in  any  of  these 
dwellings.  We  have  opened  four  or  five 
of  them.  There  appears  to  be  an  arrange- 
ment of  dwellings  on  the  east  and  north 
sides  of  the  walls  of  a different  shape.  In 
some  of  them  we  have  discovered  traces  of 
fire-charred  wood ; and  in  one  of  them 
some  broken  pottery  of  a very  coarse  kind. 
We  have  found  two  querns  of  very  rude 
make,  but  not  perforated.  One  of  them 
is  sandstone,  and  must  have  been  brought 


from  some  distance,  as  there  is  no  sand- 
stone near  this  place.  We  have  four 
gateways,  but  not  opposite  to  each  other ; 
and  curiously  enougli,  guardhouses  inside 
of  each  gateway,  the  same  as  in  Roman 
camps,  but  of  the  most  rude  kind.  There 
are  gateways,  both  in  inner  and  outer 
circles,  and  guardhouses  to  all  of  them. 
At  about  200  yards  to  the  east  of  the 
above  camp  is  another  group  of  dwellings, 
and  arranged  in  the  same  manner ; and, 
a little  to  the  north-east,  about  300  yards 
on  the  side  of  a hill,  is  another  stronghold, 
with  the  dwellings  arranged  and  defended 
much  in  the  same  manner.  There  are, 
also,  a great  many  inclosures  of  several 
acres,  which,  no  doubt,  have  been  for  the 
keeping  of  cattle.  Indeed,  for  upwards 
of  three-quarters  of  a mile  to  the  east  in- 
closures can  be  traced  out.  We  have 
opened  two  or  three  small  barrows,  but 
found  nothing.” 
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June  4.  The  operations  for  the  season 
commenced  by  an  excursion  to  Oddingley 
and  its  neighbourhood,  a district  in  which 
ecclesiology  has  been  hitherto  but  little 
studied,  and  an  ample  field  remains  for 
the  energies  of  church  restorers.  The  day 
was  unfortunately  wet,  but  the  programme 
was  carried  out.  Among  the  tourists  were 
Rev.  Canon  and  Mrs.  Wood,  Rev,  E.  J, 
and  Mrs.  Newcomb,  Rev.  W.  H.  and  Mrs. 
Woolrych,  Revds,  T.  L.  Claughton,  R. 
Cattley,  W.  W.  Douglas,  J.  E.  Vernon, 
Brooke  Lambert,  J.  Porter,  T.  H.  Rom- 
ney, H.  Whatley,  H.  M.  Sherwood,  Jas. 
Cook,  T.  W.  Hayward,  T.  Walker,  Messrs. 
G.  J.  A.  Walker,  W.  J.  Hopkins,  Miss  J. 
Meredith,  J.  S.  Walker,  R.  W.  Binns,  H. 
D.  Mitchell,  W.  Mence,  Strickland,  J. 
Noake,  E.  Lees,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holmes,  &c. 

Tibberton  was  the  first  church  at  which 
the  party  arrived.  The  incumbent  had 
declined  to  meet  the  Society,  and  stated 
his  opinion  that  there  was  nothing  in  his 
little  church  worthy  of  a visit  from  that 
body.  The  churchwarden,  however,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  lend  the  key  of  the 
building,  and  then  the  statement  was  soon 
verified,  for  in  truth  this  humble  edifice 
presented  nothing  desirable  to  look  upon, 
but  much  to  regret.  Tibberton  Church  is 
a very  small  building,  chiefly  of  the  thir- 


teenth century,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave, 
and  little  wooden  tower  and  spire  at  the 
west  end.  The  southern  doorway  has  long 
been  stopped  up,  and  a rather  good  porch 
there  has  evidently  been  used  as  a recep- 
tacle for  coals,  fragments  of  which,  as  also 
an  old  fender,  were  still  remaining,  along 
with  a luxuriant  crop  of  nettles.  The 
west  door,  the  square  windows,  the  white- 
wash and  plaster,  the  stove-pipe  bolting 
through  the  centre  of  the  church,  and 
many  other  features,  elicited  various  excla- 
mations from  the  visitors;  and  a wretched 
lean-to  building,  used  as  a school-room 
and  opening  into  the  church,  contains  a 
wooden  erection  like  an  old  watch-box, 
which  is  used  as  a vestry.  The  church- 
warden informed  the  party  that  for  the 
last  forty  years  the  tower  had  been  in  an 
awkw'ard  condition,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  no  chance  of  bettering  its  prospects. 
Beyond  the  above  there  w'as  nothing  re- 
markable here,  but  there  are  two  facts 
recorded  in  history  with  regard  to  the 
parish — namely,  that  one  Roger  Tandy 
{temp.  James  I.)  took  up  a hogshead  of 
beer,  and  drank  out  of  the  bung-hole,  by 
the  mere  strength  of  his  arms,  without 
resting  it  on  his  knees ; and  that  in  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars  a youth,  bight 
Hugh  Pescod,  alias  “The  Little  Turk,” 
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was  hung  up  l)y  the  neck  by  a party  of 
Royalists,  and  after  half-an-Tiour's  sus- 
pension was  rescued  by  some  of  Cromwell’s 
soldiers,  and  long  survived  this  little 
episode. 

Next  the  excursionists  drove  on  to  Od- 
dingley,  which  is  a good  example  of  a 
cruciform  church  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
with  tower  at  west  end.  In  1851  it  was 
repaired  and  the  chancel  and  roof  restored, 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Gallon,  of  Hadzor, 
lord  of  the  manor ; but  one  of  the  most 
interesting  relics  of  antiquity  was  unfor- 
tunately carried  away  by  the  builder — 
namely,  a piece  of  carved  wood-work,  ap- 
parently part  of  the  rood-screen,  which 
crossed  the  church  between  the  chancel 
and  the  nave.  It  represented  a series  of 
vipers,  between  quatrefoils.  The  viper,  or 
ether,  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  abun- 
dantly inhabiting  the  adjoining  Nether 
Wood,  and  hence  its  name.  If  not  de- 
stroyed, this  curious  remain  ought  to  be 
at  once  restored.  The  builder  was  Mr. 
Shilvock,  of  Droitwich.  Another  relic — 
of  which  there  are  but  one  or  two  other 
specimens  in  the  county — is  the  hour-glass- 
stand  used  by  the  preachers  in  Puritanic  d 
times.  How  this  escaped  destruction  so 
long  is  singular,  especially  in  its  peculiar 
situation,  which  is  not  attached  to  the 
pulpit,  but  rising  as  a standard  at  an 
angle  of  one  of  the  seats  between  the 
transepts.  There  was  much  old  painted 
glass  in  the  windows,  which  has  all  been 
removed  into  the  east  window,  the  figure 
of  St.  Martin  occupying  the  centre,  on 
one  side  a queen  wearing  a crown,  and 
on  the  other,  fi^^ures  of  a male  and  female, 
with  the  inscription,  “ Orate  Johnis  Yar- 
nold  et  Johna  uxor  ejus.”  An  ancient 
wooden  arch  to  the  south  transept  was 
much  noticed,  as  also  a stoup  for  holy 
water  at  the  entrance  door,  and  a piscina 
in  the  chancel.  The  church  is,  generally, 
in  good  repair.  Mr.  J.  S.  Walker  read  a 
short  paper  at  this  and  the  other  churches 
explanatory  of  the  salient  points  in  the 
history  and  peculiarities  of  each,  and  he 
also  assiduously  attended  to  the  comforts 
of  the  1 arty.  Before  proceeding  to  the 
next  parish  the  party  were  shewn  to 
Nether  wood  barn,  where  in  the  year  1806 


[Sept. 

the  atrocious  murder  of  Richard  Heming 
(after  his  murder  of  the  Rev.  G.  Parker) 
was  effected  by  Capt.  Evans,  a magistrate, 
and  old  Taylor,  the  farrier.  A new  barn 
has  been  built  on  the  site,  and  a stone 
inst^rted  in  the  wall,  bearing  the  dates 
1806  and  1830,  the  former  being  the 
period  of  the  double  murder,  and  the 
latter  of  the  extraordinary  discovery  of 
Heming’s  remains  after  an  interval  of 
twenty-four  years.  Mr.  Asten,  the  pre- 
sent tenant  of  the  farm,  courteously  gave 
the  visitors  every  particular. 

Crowle  Church  is  another  little  cruciform 
building,  chiefly  Perpendicular,  with  some 
Norman  work  in  the  chancel.  The  tower 
has  been  split  for  many  years,  and  we 
believe  it  is  to  be  restored  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hopkins,  of  Worcester,  when  it  is  hoped 
the  western  gallery  and  the  blocking-up  of 
the  arch  there  will  also  be  removed.  The 
seats  were  renewed  some  two  or  three 
years  ago.  There  is  a magnificent  old 
porch,  with  remains  of  a stoup,  the  door 
and  lock  and  key  being  coeval  with  the 
porch.  The  entrance  to  the  rood-loft  may 
still  be  seen,  as  also  a splendid  lectern  of 
Purbeck  marble,  which,  after  having  lain 
in  the  churchyard  for  many  years,  was 
restored  by  the  late  Rev.  E.  Crane.  Wm. 
More,  the  last  Prior  of  Worcester,  who 
surrendered  his  house,  and  retired  to  the 
enjoyment  of  Crowle  Court,  lies  in  the 
south  transept.  The  inspection  of  the 
Court-house,  with  its  moat  nearly  perfect, 
its  halls,  romantic  staircases,  minstrels’ 
gallery,  kitchens,  quaint  carvings,  old 
tiles,  and  many  other  extraordinary  fea- 
tures, formed  the  great  attraction  of  the 
day. 

Huddington  was  the  next  halting-place. 
Here  is  a little  Perpendicular  church,  with 
some  older  work  at  the  west  end.  A post- 
Reformation  rood-screen,  the  remains  of  a 
piscina,  and  the  monuments  of  the  Winter 
family,  two  of  whom  were  concerned  in 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  as  also  a mural  brass 
with  a eulogistic  Latin  inscription  to  one 
Adrianus  Fortescutus  (1653),  which  brass 
was  kept  in  the  “ Dog”  public-house  in  the 
time  of  Nash,  are  nearly  all  that  is  notice- 
able here ; but  this  was  compensated  for 
in  the  inspection  of  the  Court-house  hard 
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by,  a building  perhaps  not  so  extensive  or 
ancient  as  the  house  at  Crowle,  yet  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  from  its  fine  Eliza- 
bethan mantel-pieces,  wainscotings,  and 
carvings,  twisted  chimneys,  and  moat  still 
remaining.  In  one  of  the  chambers,  be- 
hind the  Elizabethan  mantel-piece  may  be 
seen  part  of  an  older  one  of  stone,  contain- 
ing the  carved  figures  of  three  lions  (the 
arms  of  England)  and  the  ball -flower, 
indicative  of  fourteenth  century  work. 
Some  of  the  carved  work  was  removed  by 
the  late  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  but  it  is  hoped 
the  present  possessor  of  the  title  will  become 
acquainted  with  the  exceeding  interest  at- 
taching to  this  ancient  manor-house,  and 
restore  it  as  far  as  possible.  Near  the 
house  is  an  avenue,  known  as  “ Lady  Win- 
ter’s Walk,”  where  the  lady  awaited  the 
furtive  visits  of  her  husband  by  night  when 
King  James  had  issued  a proclamation  for 
his  arrest ; and  benighted  countrymen  still 
occasionally  see  her  spectral  form  there. 
Mr.  John  Holder,  the  present  venerable 
tenant  of  the  house,  shewed  the  party 
a service  of  pewter  plate  which  he  said 
had  been  in  his  family  for  two  centuries, 
and  of  which  he  was  not  unnaturally  proud. 
The  living  was  anciently  appropriated  to 
the  Worcester  Commandery,  but  after  the 
dissolution  it  was  purchased  by  John 


o’  Combe,  immortalized  by  the  epigram 
ascribed  to  Shakespeare. 

The  last  place  on  the  programme  was 
Himbleton  Church,  which  has  a chancel, 
nave,  north  aisle,  with  clerestory,  south 
chapel,  wooden  porch,  and  tower.  The 
east  window  is  a triple  lancet ; there  is 
also  Norman  work  and  very  late  Perpen- 
dicular in  this  church,  and  many  fragments 
of  old  stained  glass,  which  should  be  col- 
lected and  put  into  the  chancel  window. 
The  principal  figures  are  the  Virgin  and 
St.  John,  the  initials  “R.  E.  W.”  (Roger 
and  Elizabeth  Winter),  St.  Catherine,  and 
Noah’s  ark,  while  “Ora  pro  nobis”  meets 
the  eye  in  every  direction.  A beautiful 
door,  with  the  wood-work  arranged  in  the 
form  of  four-leaved  flowers,  attracted  gen- 
eral admiration,  and  in  the  Shell  Chapel 
(so  called  because  it  formerly  belonged  to 
that  hamlet,  till  removed  here,)  was  shewn 
a cast-iron  slab  to  the  memory  of  some  of 
the  Finchers,  who  resided  at  Shell  for 
about  two  centuries.  Its  date  is  1690, 
and  it  is  understood  to  be  the  oldest,  if 
not  the  only  one,  known  in  the  county. 

Soon  after  six  o’clock  the  party  arrived 
at  Worcester,  much  pleased  with  the  day’s 
proceedings,  and  having  been,  except  at 
Tibberton,  most  courteously  entertained 
by  the  respective  incumbents. 


Excavations  in  Pompeii.—A  recent  letter  from  Naples  says, — “Under  the 
direction  of  the  Inspector  General,  Don  Giuseppe  Florello,  and  tlie  chief  architect, 
Don  Gaetano  Genovesi,  the  excavations  at  Pompeii  are  proceeding  in  a methodical 
but  rapid  manner,  and  the  uncovering  of  the  whole  city,  which,  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  portion  hitherto  revealed,  would  have  required  four  centuries,  is  expected  to 
be  effected  in  fifteen  years.  A tramway  has  been  laid  down  for  the  removal  of 
the  earth  and  ashes  out  of  the  city,  and  a large  number  of  labourers  are  now 
engaged  in  opening  a street  behind  the  new  Thermse,  which  leads  from  the  Via  di 
Strabia  to  the  Eorum,  and  may  be  expected  to  give  interesting  results.  I saw  tlm 
houses  excavated  under  the  inspection  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  during  his  visit 
to  Pompeii,  but  they  turned  out  to  be  rather  mean  residences,  situated  at  the  back 
of  the  Eorum,  devoid  of  decorative  or  architectural  beauty,  but  highly  interesting 
on  account  of  the  number  of  bronze  and  other  utensils  and  coins  discovered  in 
them.” 
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\Corres^ondents  are  requested  to  append  their  Addresses,  not,  unless  agreeable,  for 
publication,  but  in  order  that  a copy  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  containing 
their  Communications  may  be  forivarded  to  them.'] 


DU.  SAMUEL  PALE  AND  THE  LATE  BISHOP  MALTBY. 

Mr.  UnBAN, — In  1817,  when  the  Rev.  Edward  Maltby,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Durham,  was  a candidate  for  the  office  of  Preacher  to  the  Hon.  ■ 

Society  of  Gray’s  Inn,  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  the  eminent  Greek  scholar,  wrote 
the  following  letter  commendatory  in  his  favour.  The  original  is  in  the  j 
possession  of  Philip  Henry  Howard,  Esq.,  of  Corby  Castle,  the  letter  having  j 
been  addressed  to  Mrs.  Howard’s  uncle,  the  late  Francis  Canning,  of  Eox- 
cote,  and  it  has  until  very  recently  remained  unpublished.  Mr.  Howard  j 
has  favoured  me  with  a copy  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  the  letter 
to  your  pages,  and  I have  the  pleasure  to  request  its  insertion  accordingly. 

The  testimony  borne  by  Dr.  Parr  to  the  attainments  of  his  distinguished 
pupil  is  honourable  alike  to  the  writer  and  to  the  object  of  his  solicitude  ; I 

and  I dare  say  you  will  be  very  willing  to  introduce  the  letter  to  the  readers  i 

of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  more  especially  as  the  family  and  friends  of  , 
the  late  Bishop  will,  I know,  deem  its  publication  a welcome  tribute  to  his 
memory.  I may  add  that  Dr.  Maltby  was  selected  by  the  Benchers  and 
appointed  to  the  post  to  which  he  aspired.  In  the  transcript,  Dr.  Parr’s  ; 

orthography  has  been  retained. — I am,  &c.  | 

Tynemouth,  Aug.  1861.  Wm.  Sidney  Gibson. 


“ July  IQth,  1817.  Hatton. 

“ Dear  Me.  Canning,  I am  sure  that  you  will  excuse  me  for  requesting  your 
speedy  and  earnest  interposition  in  favour  of  Dr.  Maltby,  Candidate  for  the  preacher- 
ship  of  Gray’s  Inn,  which  will  soon  be  vacant. — Among  the  Electers  are  Andrew  Hud- 
dlestone®  and  William  Sheldon,  Esqrs.,  and  if  you  have  an  influence  with  either  or 
both  of  them,  pray  lay  before  them  the  following  statement. 

“ Dr.  Maltby  is  one  of  the  most  judicious  Preachers  and  best  informed  Theologians  i 

in  England.  He  is  firmly  attached  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  on  the  Catholic  ( 

question  he  thinks,  speaks,  and  acts  as  you  would  wish  him  to  do.  His  education  was  i 

partly  under  me  at  Norwich,  and  partly  under  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  at  Winchester.  He  s 

read  all  Pindar  with  me  before  he  went  to  Warton,  and  under  Warton  his  talent  for  i 

Latin  composition  was  much  improved.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Cambridge  he  stood  r 

for  the  university  Scholarship  against  two  most  powerful  competitors,  and  their  merits 
were  so  nearly  equal  that  the  Judges  refused  to  decide.  This  rare  and  most  honour- 


“ The  gentleman  here  referred  to  was  the  father  of  Andrew  Fleming  Hudleston, 
Es(i.,  of  Hutton  John,  and  Rydal  Hall,  Westmoreland. 
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able  event  is  recorded  in  our  university  books,  and  you  will  remember  that  no  station 
open  to  young  men  is  so  creditable  as  the  scholarship  of  which  I am  speaking. 

“ On  taking  his  Bachelor’s  Degree  he  was  one  of  our  Wranglers.  He  gained  prizes 
for  Greek  Odes,  He  was  Senior  Medallist  again  and  again. — He  has  been  called  upon 
by  Vice  Chancellors  to  preach  before  the  University  on  public  occasions.  He  is  now 
one  of  the  Select  Preachers,  and  four  sermons  which  he  delivered  this  year  have  added 
largely  to  his  reputation.  The  soundness  of  his  judgment  and  the  diligence  of  his 
researches  were  manifested  in  a theological  work  which  he  published  nine  or  ten 
years  ago, 

“ Lately  he  has  sent  forth  an  Edition  of  Morelli’s  Greek  Thesaurus,  which  has  been 
well  received  by  Scholars  throughout  Europe.  It  is  his  intention  to  send  to  the  Press 
a large  volume  of  Discourses.  I have  read  several  of  them,  and  I pronounce  them  very 
excellent  indeed.  He  in  the  Pulpit  is  grave,  unaffected,  and  very  impressive : out  of 
the  Pulpit  he  is  an  independent  upright  Man,  whose  society  will  make  him  agreeable 
and  interesting  to  the  Gentlemen  of  Gray’s  Inn.  I assure  you,  dear  Sir,  that  his 
merits  as  a Parish  Priest  are  considerable,  and  that  through  the  whole  extent  of  his 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  he  is  likely  to  adorn  the  most  exalted  Station  in  the 
Church.  There  was  a time  when  Preacherships  at  the  Inns  of  Court  were  conferred 
upon  the  best  Scholars  and  the  ablest  Divines,  and  if  this  spirit  be  not  utterly  gone. 
Dr.  Maltby  cannot  fail  of  success. 

“ I must  not,  however,  dissemble  from  you  that  while  his  literary  Character  is  illus- 
trious and  his  conduct  in  private  life  quite  irreproachable,  he  is  not  looked  upon  with 
a favourable  Eye  by  some  of  our  Prelates.  His  good  manners,  his  studious  habits,  hi^ 
pastoral  vigilance,  his  sound  judgment,  his  extensive  learning,  are  in  the  estimation  of 
some  Men  insuflacient  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  his  attachment  to  public  Men  whom  you 
and  I honour,  and  to  public  principles  which  we  hold  sincerely  and  avow  fearlessly 
If  it  be  in  your  power,  pray  recommend  him  to  the  two  Gentlemen  whom  I have  men- 
tioned. They  will  not  dispute  my  veracity,  and  if  the  choice  falls  upon  Maltby,  Ex- 
perience will  lead  them  to  give  me  credit  for  a right  Judgement,  and  will  leave  them 
the  approbation  of  thoir  own  minds  for  supporting  a great  Scholar  and  an  honest 
Man.  Pray  give  my  best  compliments  and  best  wishes  to  Mrs.  Canning.  I am,  dear 
Sir,  your  sincere  Friend  and  your  faithful  humble  servant,  “ S.  Parr.” 

“Francis  Canning,  Esq.,  Foxcote  House,  Shipston  on  Stour.” 


QUEEN  MARY’S  BOWER. 


Mr.  Urbak, — The  interest  that  has 
been  excited  by  the  remarkable  collection 
of  portraits  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  at 
the  recent  Archmological  Congress  at  Pe- 
terborough, induces  me  to  ask  a place  in 
your  pages  for  the  following  pleasing  de- 
scription of  one  of  the  scenes  of  the  child- 
hood of  that  unfortunate  queen.  It  is 
summarized  from  the  second  series  of 
“ Horm  Subsecivse”  by  John  Brown,  M.D., 
Edinburgh,  recently  published.— I am,  &c. 

York,  Aug.  7, 1861.  W.  H.  Clarke. 


“ At  the  Port  of  Menteith,  three  and 
a-half  miles  from  the  Cardross  station  of 
the  Stirling  and  Loch  Lomond  Railway, 
there  is  a good  inn.  Taking  boat  there, 
the  tourist  may  visit  two  islands.  Rest 
and  Talla,  or  the  Earl’s  Isle.  The  for- 
mer, which  is  the  larger  and  more  easterly 
island,  consists  of  about  five  acres,  and 
contains  the  ruins  of  a priory,  where  Queen 
Mary  resided  during  the  invasion  of  the 
English  in  1547,  before  she  was  removed 
to  France.  The  priory  was  founded  about 
1238,  by  Walter  Corny n,  Lord  of  Ba- 
denoch,  who  became  Earl  of  Menteith  by 


**  Mr.  Canning  of  Foxcote  was  much  attached  to  the  cause  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, but  did  not  live  to  see  the  events  of  1832.  He  and  his  learned  correspondent 
were  always  great  friends. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.^  CCXI.  p p 
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m'in'iage  with  the  Countess  After  his 
death,  Walter  Stewart,  brother  of  the 
High  Steward  of  Scotland,  inherited  the 
property  and  title  in  right  of  his  wife, 
the  younger  sister  of  the  Countess  of 
JMenteith.  A writ  was  granted  by  Eobert 
Bruce  at  this  place,  in  April,  1310,  as  re- 
corded in  the  Chartulary  of  Arbroath ; 
and  at  the  priory  of  Inchmartho,  (Inch- 
macrome,)  King  David  II.  and  Margaret 
Logie  were  married,  in  1363 The  archi- 
tecture of  the  monastic  buildings  is  Early 
English.  The  archaeologist  will  see  with 
delight  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  western 
door,  richly  moulded  and  sculptured  along 
its  deep  retiring  jambs.  In  the  choir 
there  are  crvpt,  sedilia,  a piscina,  and 
other  usual  adjuncts  of  a mediaeval  church ; 
and  an  ancient  tombstone  is  supposed  to 
mark  the  grave  of  the  founder.  But  what 
will  be  viewed  with  most  interest  is  a re- 
cumbent monuinent  of  two  figures,  male 
and  female,  cut  out  of  one  large  stone. 
The  knight  is  in  armour,  one  leg  crossed 
over  the  other.  A triangnlar  shield  with 
the  check  fesse  proves  the  bearer  to  have 
been  a Stewart,  but  the  arms  on  the  shield 
shew  that  the  figure  is  not  that  of  the 
founder.  The  arm  of  the  lady  is  twined 
round  his  neck,  and  while  much  of  the 
monument  has  been  defaced,  this  memorial 
of  affection  seems  to  have  been  respected. 
The  monastery  was  built  for  monks  of  the 
Augustine  Order,  and  was  dependent  on 
the  great  house  of  Cambuskenneth.  Here 
you  find  huge  Spanish  chesnuts,  one  lying 

EOTTEX  ROW, 

Me.  Uebax, — Antiquaries  have  be- 
wildered themselves  in  devising  an  origin 
for  this  curious  name,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
much  more  ancient  than  most  persons 
imagine,  for  the  word  occurs  in  an  entry 
in  the  Chartulary  of  Binham  Priory  re- 
specting Norwich;  it  can  be  traced  to 
1302.  (See  Blomefield’s  Norfolk,  vol.  iii. 
p.  67.)  “ Quae  via  includit  versus  orien- 

tem  illam  placeam,  quae  quondam  fuit  pa- 
lacium  Rogeri  Bigott,  comitis,  ex  parte 
una  et  mod6  appellatur  Rattoneowe.” 
(Mon.  Anglic.,  2nd  edit.,  p.  408.)  (Mr. 
Timbs  derives  Rotten,  in  Rotten -row, 
Hyde-park,  from  rotteran,  ‘ to  muster,’  as 
if  it  marked  a parade-ground.)  “ llli  de 

e Wj-ntoun,  ii.  p.  393. 

<*  For  aa  interesting  account  of  the  Earls  of 
Menteith,  see  Mr.  Craik’s  “Romance of  the  Peer- 
age,” vol.  iii. 


dead,  others  standing  stark  and  peeled, 
like  gigantic  antlers,  and  others  flourish- 
ing in  their  green  old  age,  whilst  in  a 
thicket  you  see  the  remains  of  the  monas- 
tery, of  great  beauty,  the  design  and 
workmanship  exquisite.  You  wander 
through  the  ruins,  overgrown  with  ferns 
and  Spanish  filberts,  and  old  fruit  trees, 
and  at  the  corner  of  t^e  ancient  monastic 
garden  you  come  upon  a strange  and 
most  touching  sight — an  oval  space  of 
about  18  feet  by  12,  with  the  remains  of 
a double  row  of  boxwood  all  round,  the 
shrubs  of  box  being  fourteen  feet  high, 
and  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
healthy,  but  plainly  of  great  age.  What 
is  this  ? it  is  called  in  the  guide-books 
Queen  Mary’s  Bower  ? It  is  plainly  the 
child-queen’s  garden,  with  her  little  walk, 
and  its  rows  of  boxwood,  left  to  them- 
selves for  three  hundred  years.  Yes, 
without  doubt  ‘here  is  that  first  garden 
of  her  simpleness.’  Fancy  the  little,  lovely, 
royal  child,  with  her  four  Maries®,  her 
play-fellows,  her  child-maids  of  honour, 
with  their  little  bands  and  feet,  and  their 
innocent  and  happy  eyes,  pattering  about 
that  garden,  laughing,  and  running,  and 
gardening  as  only  children  do  and  can. 
As  is  well  known,  Mary  was  placed  by 
her  mother  in  the  Isle  of  Rest  before  sail- 
ing from  the  Clyde  to  France.  There  is 
something  ‘ that  tirls  the  heartstrings  a’ 
to  the  life,’  in  standing  and  looking  on 
this  unmistakable  rehc  of  that  strange  and 
pathetic  old  time.” 

CALBEGE,  &c. 

viUa  per  intrusionem  et  usurpationem  se 
intromiserunt,  sicut  in  le  Ratton-Roioe 
prseantea  fecerunt.  Quae  quidem  Ration- 
rowe,  cum  aliis,  ante  combustionem  eccle- 
sise  pertinebant  ad  ecclesiam  parochialem 
Sancti  Ethelberti  super  portas  monasterii.” 
(Ibid.)  Hatton  in  his  “ New  View,”  1708, 
mentions  in  London  “ Rotten  row  between 
Old-street,  E.ly,  and  Gos well- street,  W.ly. 
Stow  says  this  was  so  called  from  the  rot- 
tenness of  the  houses,  as  being  out  of  re- 
pair.” (vol.  i.  p.  70.) 

As  regards  the  Calbege,  if,  as  I sug- 
gested, it  means  the  “ big  cowl,”  it  may 

e Three  of  the  Queen’s  Maries  are  mentioned  in 
a verse  of  the  ballad  of  “The  Lament  of  the 
Queens  Marie,”  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “ Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border  :” — 

“ There  was  Marie  Seeton,  and  Mary  Beatoun, 

And  Marie  Carmichael,  and  me.” 

The  fom-th,  “ me,”  was  Mary  Livingstone. 
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refer  to  the  rotatory  chimney-top,  which 
was  in  use  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Harrington  in 
his  “ Metamorphoses  of  Ajax,”  written  at 
the  close  of  that  period.  (Britton’s  Arch. 
Diet.,  p.  101.)  The  “Heaven  Chamber” 
in  the  abbot’s  house  at  Peterborough  is 
another  instance  of  a peculiar  name  given 
to  an  ancient  room. 

The  Knights’  Chamber  in  the  same 
lodgings  derived  its  name  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  knights  who  held  fees; 
and  the  gate  went  by  the  designation  Bulc- 
hithe.  A “chain  gate”  still  remains  at 
Wells.  There  is  also  mention  in  1298  of 
“ quaedam  turris  quae  vocatur  La  Camba 
de  Berbegal.”  (Britton,  Arch.  Diet.,  p.  53.) 
It  is  singular  that  Thomas  of  Elmham, 
who  was  a cotemporary  of  Henry  IV., 
and  relates  the  story  of  the  king’s  death, 
mentions  the  chamber  in  which  he  ex- 


pired under  a different  name  to  that  com- 
monly received : — 

“Ticta  prophetise  sonuit  quam  vivus  habebat, 
Quod  sibi  Sancta  fuit  Terra  lucranda  cruce. 

Improvisa  sibi  Sacra  Terra  datur,  nescius  hospes 
In  Bethlem  camera  Westque  Monasterio. 

Wright's  Polit.  Songs,  vol.  ii.  p.  122. 

There  was  a monastery  called  Bethle- 
hem in  France. 

Litlington’s  Tower  appears  to  have  been 
used  as  a belfry  so  late  as  1708,  for  in 
Hatton’s  “ New  View”  mention  is  made  of 
“ a small  tower  in  which  are  six  bells  to 
ring  in  peal.” 

The  Calleis  is,  I understand,  a local 
name  for  a Bede-house  at  Stamford,  Oak- 
ham, and  other  places,  the  hospital  having 
probably  been  built  for  decayed  wool- 
staplers  of  Calais,  who  certainly  were 
found  in  those  towns. — I am,  &c. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  M.A. 


JEU  D’ESPBIT  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


Me.  Ueban,— -Let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a.  jeu  d/ esprit  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  in  a letter  to  his  son,  Lieut.  Walter 
Scott,  15th  Light  Dragoons,  (Hussars,) 
dated  “ Abbotsford,  4th  April,  1825,”  thus 
writes : — 

“ Touching  Colonel  ThwacJcioell,  of 
whom  I know  nothing  but  the  name, 
which  would  bespeak  him  a strict  disci- 
plinarian, I suppose  you  are  now  arrived 
at  that  time  of  life  you  can  take  your 
ground  from  your  observation,  without 
being  influenced  by  the  sort  of  cabal  which 
often  exists  in  our  army,  especially  in  the 
corps  where  the  officers  are  men  of  for- 
tune or  expectations,  against  a command- 
ing officer.” 

Mr.  Lockhart,  the  editor,  has  appended 
a note  to  the  following  effect : — 


“ Sir  Walter  had  misread,  or  chose  to 
miswrite,  the  name  of  his  son’s  new  eom- 
mandant,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thackwell.” 

I think  Mr.  Lockhart  hardly  perceived 
the  point  of  the  joke,  though  scarcely  any 
extract  from  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  writings 
could  better  illustrate  the  dry  humour 
which  pervaded  the  great  poet's  character 
than  this  pun  upon  the  name  of  Lieut. - 
Col.  Thackwell,  (afterwards  Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir  Joseph  Thackwell,  G.C.B.,  Colonel  of 
the  16th  Lancers,)  for  I can  hardly  doubt 
that,  with  his  knowledge  of  all  things  ar- 
morial, he  was  aware  that  the  gallant  offi- 
cer’s motto  was  “ Frappe  Fort.” 

Yours,  &c.,  E, 

Aug.  6,  1861. 
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Zfft  of  c^glbamiiS  sarfian* 


[ Under  this  title  are  collected  brief  notes  of  matters  of  current  antiquarian  interest 
which  do  not  appear  to  demand  more  formal  treatment.  StlyANTJS  Ueban  invites 
the  kind  co-operation  of  his  Friends,  who  may  thus  preserve  a record  of  many  things 
that  wotild  otherwise  pass  aivayT^ 


Sale  oe  the  Tenison  MSS. — In  continuation  of  the  sale  of  the  Tenison  Library, 
already  recorded  % 97  lots  of  manuscripts  were  disposed  of  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  and 
Wilkinson  on  July  1.  The  following  were  perhaps  the  most  interesting  articles  ; — 

Lot  11.  Bacon  (Francis),  afterwards  Lord  Yerulam  and  Yiscount  St.  Alban’s, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  The  Original  Note-book,  entitled  “Comentarius 
Solutus  sive  Pandeeta,  sive  Ancilla  Memorise.  Habet  libros  duos,  1.  Comentariuni 
transportatorum  ex  Comentario  vetere ; 2.  Commentarium  novum  et  currentem. 
Lib.  1.  sive  comentariuni  transportatorum  consistet  ex  diario  et  schedules.” 
Entirely  in  the  autograph  of  this  great  man.  Yellum  wrapper,  4to.  This  very 
interesting  unpublished  MS.  contains  entries  from  July  25,  1608,  to  October  28, 
1609,  of  public  and  private  matters,  particulars  relating  to  his  estates,  the  state  of 
his  health,  with  his  own  medical  treatment,  notices  of  eminent  persons  of  the 
period,  the  conduct  to  be  observed  towards  the  King,  &c. — 69/. 

Lot  12.  The  Holy  Bible,  translated  by  John  Wickliffe. — A MS.  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  upon  vellum,  the  commencement  of  each  book  richly  illuminated  in  gold 
and  colours,  bound  in  russia,  with  joints,  in  a case,  small  folio.  This  interesting 
AIS.  contains  the  following  books  of  the  Old  Testament  ;--l  Samuel,  commencing 
with  the  6th  verse  of  chap,  xxviii.,  2 Samuel,  1 and  2 Kings,  2 Chronicles 
(the  21st  and  22nd  chapters  omitted,  but  with  an  additional  chapter,  37)  ; Pro- 
verbs, ending  with  the  3rd  verse  of  chap.  xix. ; Ecclesiastes,  commencing  with 
the  7th  verse  of  chap  ii.,  and  ending  with  the  2nd  verse  of  chap.  xii. ; Solomon’s 
Song,  commencing  with  the  6th  verse  of  chap,  iv.,  and  ending  with  the  4th  verse 
of  chap.  viii. ; Sapience,  or  Book  of  Wisdom,  commencing  with  the  9th  verse 
of  chap,  i.,  and  ending  with  the  13th  verse  of  chap.  xix. ; and  Ecclesiasticus, 
commencing  with  the  12th  verse  of  chap,  i.,  and  ending  with  the  2nd  verse  of 
chap.  xvi. — 150/.  (Lilly.) 

Lot  37.  Eortunatus.  Yerrantii  Honorii  Clementiani  Eortunati,  Presbyteris 
Italic!,  Yersarium  et  Prosaicse  Expositiones  Orationis  Dominicae  et  Symbol!; 
Libris  XI.  A very  fine  MS.  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  upon  vellum,  in 
excellent  preservation,  bound  in  morocco,  in  a case,  folio — 78/.  (Boone.) 

Lot  42.  Fligden  (Ranulph),  Monk  of  Chester.  Polychronicon,  translated  into 
English  by  John  De  Trevisa,  at  the  request  of  Thomas  Lord  of  Berkeley,  finished 
April  13,  1387.  A most  noble  and  highly  valuable  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  upon  vellum.  Bound  in  russia,  with  joints,  large  folio.  The  work 
of  Higden  is  preceded  by  two  small  treatises,  the  first,  by  William  of  Occam, 
entitled  “ Dialogus  inter  Militem  et  Clericum,”  a dialogue  concerning  the  Power 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  translated  into  English;  the  second,  by  Richard  Eitz- 
Kalph,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  entitled  “Sermo  Domini  Archiepiscopi  Arma- 


Gext.  Mag.,  Aug.  1861,  pp.  183—187. 
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cliani,”  written  against  the  friars,  also  translated  into  English,  a curious  piece, 
believed  to  be  unpublished— 189/.  (Boone.) 

Lot  49.  James  I.  ‘‘All  the  King’s  short  Poesis  that  are  not  printed.” — This 
title,  with  an  index  of  two  pages,  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  volume, 
in  the  autograph  of  Charles  I.  while  Prince  of  Wales.  Vellum,  back  and  sides 
tooled  and  gilt,  with  the  motto  “Domine,  salvum  fac  Pegem”  in  the  centre. 
A charming  volume ; on  the  fly-leaf  is  the  following  note  by  Dr.  Tenison  • — 
“December  15,  ’89.  The  Gift  of  Mr.  Wright  to  D.  Tenison,  for  his  library;  see 
King  James’s  hand  in  pp.  32,  49,  55,  and  other  places”— 68/.  5s,  (Boone.) 

Lot  60.  “Matthsei  Westmonasteriensis  Flores  Historiarum  ab  Anno  1058  ad 
Annum  1326.”  A MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century,  upon  vellum,  written  in  double 
columns,  the  headings  of  the  chapters  in  red  ink,  wanting  the  first  leaf,  otherwise 
in  fine  preservation,  bound  in  calf,  folio.  This  MS.  contains  the  text  of  Matthew 
of  Westminster,  from  1058  to  1307,  and  the  continuation  by  Adam  Murimouth, 
from  1306  to  1326.  The  volume  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  James  Ware  and 
Dudley  Loftus,  and  was  afterwards  in  the  Clarendon  collection;  the  other 
Clarendon  MS.  with  which  it  has  been  collated  is  now  in  the  library  of  Lambeth 
Palace~63/.  (Boone.) 

Lot  65.  “Missale  secundum  Usum  Ecclesise  Sarum.”  A very  fine  MS.  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  upon  vellum,  written  in  double  columns,  with  musical  notes,  the 
headings  of  the  various  chapters,  &c.,  in  red  ink,  the  capital  letters  illuminated  in 
gold  and  blue  alternately  ; a few  pages  ornamented  with  borders  in  gold  and  colours ; 
in  excellent  preservation,  bound  in  morocco,  with  joints,  folio-— 70/.  (Boone.) 

Lot  74.  “Prudentii  Poet®  Liber  de  Pugna  Vitiorum  et  Virtutum  (Heroico 
Carmine)  cum  Glossis.”  A MS.  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  upon  vellum, 
written  in  long  lines,  with  interlineary  and  marginal  readings,  and  illustrated  with 
80  extremely  curious  and  highly  spirited  drawings  in  outline,  very  minute  and 
expressive,  in  the  finest  preservation,  bound  in  russia,  with  joints ; the  original  hook 
preserved  by  which  it  has  formerly  been  chained  to  a wall.  In  a case,  folio.  This 
volume  is  particularly  valuable,  not  only  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  but  also  for 
the  illustrations  it  affords  of  early  costume.  No  printed  edition  of  this  poem  by 
Prudentius,  with  woodcuts  or  engravings,  is  known  to  exist.  Bound  up  with  it 
is  another  very  valuable  MS.  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  upon  vellum, 
written  in  double  columns,  consisting  of  “Hildeberti  Cenomannensis  Episcopi 
Versus  Aliquot,”  &c. ; “Marbodi  Liber  de  Lapidibus  metrice,  Versus  de  S,  Lau- 
rentio  Martyre,”  &c.-— 260  guineas.  (Boone.) 

Lot  75.  “Psalterium  cum  Precibus.”  A most  beautiful  MS.  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  upon  vellum,  executed  by  an  English  artist,  with  many  thousand  capital 
letters  illuminated  in  the  richest  gold  and  colours,  with  a few  extremely  curious 
borders  of  beasts,  birds,  grotesque  figures,  representations  of  a monkey  playing  on 
the  bagpipes,  with  other  musical  instruments,  a knight  in  chain- armour  fighting 
with  a griffin,  hunting,  hawking,  &c.,  also  illustrative  of  early  English  costume, 
&c.,  with  the  arms  of  the  royal  personage  for  whom  it  was  finished  on  the  first 
page  of  the  psalter.  In  fine  preservation,  bound  in  morocco,  with  joints,  4to.  At 
the  commencement  of  this  beautiful  volume  are  12  figures  of  saints,  male  and 
female,  some  with  their  names,  on  three  pages,  consisting  of  18  illuminations  in 
compartments  of  various  events  in  the  life  of  Christ ; after  which  is  the  calendar, 
in  which  are  ^recorded  in  later  hands  the  deaths  of  various  illustrious  and  royal 
personages— 200/.  (Boone.) 

The  sale  attracted  a very  large  audience,  and  the  97  lots  realized  1,465/. 
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The  Neio ‘‘ Hxamen.”  By  John  Paget, 
Barrister  - at  - law.  (Edinburgh  : Black- 
woods.)— It  is  proverbially  more  easy  to 
deceive  than  to  undeceive  mankind,  and 
the  man  who  endeavours  to  shew  that 
a brilliant  and  popular  writer  “ is  not  to 
he  trusted  either  to  narrate  facts  accurately, 
to  state  evidence  truly,  or  to  amend  the 
judgment  of  history  with  impartiality,” 
has  a task  both  laborious  and  thankless 
before  him : thankless,  as  acquiescence  in 
his  conclusions  is  a confession  of  error  in 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and 
laborious,  as  the  matter  must  be  gone  into 
in  the  most  minute  detail.  This  last  con- 
sideration has  deterred  us  from  acting  on 
our  first  impulse  as  each  successive  volume 
of  Lord  Macaulay’s  “ History  of  England” 
appeared,  and  entering  on  a critical  review 
of  the  work.  We  saw  at  once  that  it  was 
a systematic  misrepresentation  of  the 
events  that  it  affected  to  describe,  and 
that  the  writer  well  deserved  the  character 
given  by  Dryden  to  a shallow  celebrity  of 
his  day, — 

“ Praising  and  railing  were  his  usual  themes, 
And  both,  to  shew  his  judgment,  in  extremes  : 
So  over  violent,  or  over  civil. 

That  ever}'  man  with  him  was  God  or  devil.” 

We  saw  that  he  had  a very  convenient 
“ rule  of  thumb”  by  which  he  apportioned 
praise  or  blame,  and  that  as  nothing  more 
than  a general  adherence  to  the  fortunes 
of  William  of  Orange  was  required  to  earn 
the  one,  so  the  fairest  virtues,  the  most 
heroic  bravery,  the  brightest  talents  were 
of  no  avail  to  save  their  possessors  from 
being  held  up  to  public  execration  if  they 
were  in  any  manner  opposed  to  him.  This 
general  tone  is  evident  enough  to  any  one 
who  reads  the  work,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  allowed  that  the  pseudo-his- 
torian was  a master  of  his  craft,  and  that 
unless  his  web  of  sophistries  and  calumnies 
is  carefully  unravelled,  grievous  injury  will 
be  done  to  the  cause  of  historic  truth. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Paget  has 
applied  himself  to  the  task,  and  as  he  has 


wisely  confined  himself  to  a few  selected 
instances,  he  has  kept  what  he  has  to  say 
in  moderate  limits.  From  these  examples, 
the  public  may  safely  judge  of  all  the  rest, 
and  if  scrupulous  fair  dealing,  clear  ar- 
rangement of  facts  and  authorities,  lucid 
style,  and  an  honest  love  of  truth,  entitle 
a man  to  attention,  the  author  of  “ The 
New  Examen”  will  undoubtedly  receive  it. 

Mr.  Paget’s  book  is  “ an  inquiry  into 
the  evidence  relating  to  certain  passages 
in  Lord  Macaulay’s  History  concerning 
(1.)  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  (2.)  the 
Massacre  of  Glencoe,  (3.)  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  (4.)  Viscount  Dundee,  and  (5.) 
William  Penn.”  His  mode  of  proceeding 
is  to  take,  not  one  passage  or  so  on  each  of 
these  subjects,  but,  wisely  disregarding 
the  risk  of  being  tedious  to  superficial 
readers,  to  print  the  whole  of  Lord  Mac- 
aulay’s statement  on  a given  matter,  and 
then  to  check  it  by  the  very  authorities  he 
has  produced,  when  the  result  in  every 
instance  is,  that  the  noble  writer  is  con- 
victed of  falsifying  evidence  to  a degree 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  believe,  were  not 
his  own  words  and  those  that  he  affects  to 
quote  or  to  rely  on  placed  side  by  side. 
We  certainly  never  saw  a more  damaging 
exposure,  and  it  is  something  worth  notice, 
that  much  of  it  appeared  in  “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine”  during  the  lifetime  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  hut  he  never  attempted  to  make 
any  reply.  The  charges  are  so  direct,  and 
urged  in  such  unmistakeable  language, 
that  no  writer  who  valued  his  character 
for  either  accuracy  of  fact  or  fairness  in 
comment  would  let  them  remain  unan- 
swered if  he  had  any  real  answer  to  give, 
whence  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  great  Whig  historian,  to  employ  the 
words  of  Johnson,  “lied,  and  knew  he 
lied.”  For  details  we  must  refer  to  Mr. 
Paget’s  work,  particularly  pp.  25  to  54, 
in  relation  to  the  charge  of  “murder” 
made  against  Marlborough;  whilst  another 
portion,  pp.  148  to  193,  very  cleverly 
shews  from  what  vague  hints  and  random 
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guesses  Lord  Macaulay  constructed  his 
caricature  of  the  Highlands  and  High- 
landers. We  quote  a single  passage  from 
this,  and  then  leave  the  book  in  the  hands 
of  our  readers,  with  the  assurance  that 
every  page  will  be  found  well  worth 
perusal : — - 

Lord  Macaulay’s  New  Zealander 
should  take  to  writing  history  after  the 
fashion  of  his  great  progenitor,  he  may 
perhaps  paint  the  Welsh  in  colours  similar 
to  and  upon  authorities  as  trustworthy  as 
those  Lord  Macaulay  has  used  and  relied 
upon  in  his  picture  of  the  Scotch.  If  he 
should,  his  description  will  be  something 
of  the  following  kind 

“ ‘ In  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria,  the 
inhabitant  of  the  Principality  was  a savage 
and  a thief.  He  subsisted  by  plunder. 
The  plough  was  unknown.  He  snatched 
from  his  more  industrious  neighbour  his 
flocks  and  his  herds.  When  the  flesh  he 
thus  obtained  was  exhausted,  he  gnawed 
the  hones  like  a dog,  until  hunger  com- 
pelled him  again  to  visit  the  homesteads 
and  larders  of  England.  With  all  the 
vices,  he  had  few  or  none  of  the  virtues  of 
the  savage.  He  was  ungrateful  and  in- 
hospitable. That  this  was  his  character 
is  proved  by  verses  which  still  re-echo  in 
the  nurseries  of  Belgrave  Square  and  along 
the  marches  of  Wales - 

‘ Taffy  was  a Welshman, 

Taffy  was  a thief ; 

Taffy  came  to  my  house, 

Stole  a piece  of  beef. 

I went  to  Taffy’s  house, 

Taffy  was  from  home  ; 

Taffy  came  to  my  house, 

Stole  a marrow-hone.’  ” 

“This  is  every  bit  as  authentic  as  Lord 
Macaulay’s  description  of  the  Highlanders. 
Such  history  may  he  supplied  in  any  quan- 
tity and  at  the  shortest  notice.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  a volume  of  cotemporary 
lampoons,  a bundle  of  political  songs,  or  a 
memory  in  which  such  things  are  stored, 
and  which  may  save  the  trouble  of  refer- 
ence. The  genius  it  requires  is  a genius 
for  being  abusive.  The  hanks  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Cam  furnish  abundance 
of  professors,  male  and  female,  of  the  art 
of  vituperation  I hut  as  Lord  Macaulay, 
from  his  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
terms  of  abuse,  seems  to  have  exhausted 
his  ‘ derangement  of  epitaphs,’  we  would 
recommend  him  to  turn  to  Viner’s  Abridg- 
ment, title  Action  for  Words,  where  he 
will  find  one  hundred  and  thirty  folio 
pages  of  scolding,  from  which  he  may 
select  any  phrase  that  suits  his  purpose, 


with  the  advantage  of  knowing  also  the 
nice  distinctions  by  which  the  law  has  de- 
cided what  words  are  and  what  are  not 
actionable,  which  may  be  used  with  im- 
punity against  the  living,  and  which  must 
he  reserved  for  the  safe  slander  of  the 
dead.” — (pp.  191—193.) 


Lives  of  the  "Bachelor  Kings  of  Eng- 
land. By  Agnes  Steickland.  (Simp- 
kin,  Marshall,  and  Co.)~  We  presume  that 
this  volume  completes  all  that  Miss  Strick- 
land can  find  to  say  about  English  and 
Scottish  royalty,  and  in  this  hope  we  com- 
mend it  to  the  admirers  of  her  former 
productions.  They  will  find  in  it  the 
“strange  eventful  histories”  of  William 
Rufus,  Edward  V.,  and  Edward  VI.,  told 
with  the  same  novelty  as  to  facts  as  marked 
those  invaluable  volumes,  the  same  minute 
accuracy  as  to  dates,  and  the  same  pure 
style,  free  from  magniloquence  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  colloquial  vulgarisms  on 
the  other.  They  will  see  that  “ the  reign 
of  William  Rufus  was  the  commencement 
of  our  national  greatness,”  that  Edward 
VT,  was  carried  off  to  Windsor  by  his 
uncle  Somerset  in  October,  1559,  (p.  312,) 
some  seven  years  after  his  death,  and  that 
Hastings  “ actually  underwent  a sharp 
dose  of  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,”  (p. 
137)  j perhaps  they  may  wish  to  know,  in 
connexion  with  the  fate  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual, where  “the  green,  before  the 
church  at  the  Tower  of  St.  Peter’s,”  (p. 
151,)  is  to  be  found,  and  we  regret  that 
we  cannot  enlighten  them.  Neither  can 
we  tell  them  anything  about  a monastery 
called  “Luz,”  (p.  90,)  or  a writer  named 
“Spud,”  (p.  92,)  unless  indeed  “Seez” 
and  “ Speed”  should  be  intended. 


Peter  the  Apostle  never  at  Rome,  shewn 
to  he  an  Historical  Fact : with  a Fisser- 
tation  of  the  Apostolical  Authority  of  the 
Symbol  {or  Creed)  of  the  Church.  By  J. 
H.  Brown,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Middleton- 
in-Teesdale.  (Oxford  and  London : J.  H. 
and  J.  Parker.)— Mr.  Brown  thoroughly 
examines  the  account  of  Eusebius  as  to 
St.  Peter’s  being  at  Rome,  compares  his 
statements  with  those  of  his  authorities, 
and,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least,  proves 
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him  to  have  been  quite  in  error  in  his  re- 
presentation of  them.  Comparatively  mo- 
dern writers  fare  equally  ill,  and  Bishop 
Pearson  is  convicted  of  mistake,  and  of 
following  a faulty  text  of  Irenseus;  and 
Dr.  Lardner  is  a wholesale  raisinterpreter. 
Bishop  Bull  says  in  his  “Vindication  of 
the  Church  of  England,”  that  “if  Peter 
did  not  come  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  he  certainly  never  did,”  and  this 
is  pressed  into  Mr.  Brown’s  service  as  a 
positive  assertion  that  he  never  was  there 
at  all,  an  assumption  which  is  rather  an 
indifferent  foundation  for  “ historical  fact.” 
The  Dissertation  on  the  Apostolic  Autho- 
rity of  the  Creed  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  “the  Nicene  Creed  is  the  symbol 
which  is  the  bond  of  union  to  the  whole 
Catholic  Church” — a statement  for  which 
the  respectable  authority  of  Bishop  Bull 
is  far  more  certainly  to  be  adduced  than 
for  the  other  position  which  he  is  made  to 
answer  for  in  this  little  volume. 


The  Ferns  of  Ferhyshire,  illustrated 
from  Nature.  Edited  by  W.  E.  Howe, 
with  a Preface  by  the  Ret.  Geeaed 
Smith,  B.A.,  of  Osmaston,  Ashbourne. 
(London:  Wertheim  and  Co.  Derby: 
Bemrose  and  Sons.) — Whether  the  Peak 
country  is  really  more  favoured  in  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  its  ferns  than  other 
picturesque  regions  of  hill  and  dale,  is 
a question  on  which  opinions  may  allow- 
ably differ,  but  there  can  be  none  as  to 
the  zeal  and  ability  which  Messrs.  Howe 
and  Smith  have  brought  to  bear  on  their 
subject.  All  the  species  recently  observed 
in  Derbyshire  (twenty-two  in  number) 
are  elegantly  and  accurately  figured,  and 
the  descriptions  are  very  models  of  . pre- 
cision. Mr.  Smith  furnishes  some  prelimi- 
nary “ Thoughts  and  Memoranda  upon 
Ferns,”  from  which  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing pleasing  passage.  It  speaks  primarily 


[Sept. 

of  ferns,  but  it  is  also  a fair  representation 
of  the  train  of  thought  that  inevitably 
comes  over  the  “ gentle  lover  of  nature,” 
when  he  sees  the  ravages  of  “ improved 
husbandry”  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
steady  march  of  bricks  and  mortar  on  the 
other : — 

“ The  inroads  of  improvement  in  agri- 
culture, the  inclosure  of  wilds,  and  the 
opening  of  all  accessible  places  to  the  feet 
and  greedy  bite  of  the  ox  and  sheep,  have 
exterminated  many  a native  plant,  and 
have  limited  the  number  of  our  rarities. 
The  lover  of  insects,  birds,  and  ferns,  and 
the  lover  of  landscape  also,  must  cast 
many  a fond  regret  over  scenes  once 
reckoned  rife  with  treasures  of  natural 
history ; but  now  modernized  into  arable 
or  grazing  land,  and  made  tributary  to 
the  market  and  rent-day.  There  are  an- 
tiquities of  nature’s  wildness  scarcely  less 
deserving  protection  and  preservation  than 
the  antiquities  of  masonry  in  ruin;  and  if 
the  country  scenes  of  our  land  become  des- 
titute of  all  that  is  rustic,  picturesque, 
and  worthy  of  scientific  research — if  every 
hedgerow  that  ventures  to  luxuriate  in  a 
rose  or  honeysuckle  must  be  trimmed  or 
levelled— if  every  marshy  nook,  rank  with 
reed  and  sedge,  and  with  their  shelly  and 
insect  peoples,  must  be  submitted  to  drain- 
age, must  be  cleared,  and  be  made  to  pay 
— then  will  the  tendency  of  our  popula- 
tion, now  already  too  strong,  to  gather 
into  towns,  and  to  abandon  the  open  parts 
of  the  country,  include,  in  self-defence, 
even  those  who  love  the  country  best ; 
and  nature  must  be  studied  in  books,  and 
museums,  or  in  foreign  lands;  and  our 
British  floras  and  faunas  will  become 
historical  records  of  what  England  once 
was,  before  this  utilitarian  age  began.” 

A man  who  writes  thus,  must  have  a 
real  interest  in  his  subject,  and  accordingly 
it  is  without  surprise  that  we  see  a noti- 
fication at  the  end  of  the  book  requesting 
“ any  new  or  doubtful  species  of  ferns  met 
with  in  Derbyshire,”  to  be  sent  for  ex- 
amination and  identification  either  to  Mr. 
Smith,  at  Osmaston,  or  to  his  fellow-la- 
bourer, Mr.  Howe,  at  Matlock  Bath. 
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APPOIIS'TMEN^TS,  PEEFEEMENTS,  AND  PEOMOTIONS. 


The  dates  are  those  of  the  Gazette  in  which  the  Appointment  or  Return  appeared. 


Civil,  Naval,  and  Military. 

July  30.  The  Ri^ht  Hon.  John  Russell  (com- 
monly called  Lord  John  Russell),  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  to  have  the 
dignity  of  an  Earl  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  the  names,  stjdes, 
and  titles  of  Viscount  Amberley,  of  Amberley, 
CO.  Gloucester,  and  of  Ardsalla,  co.  Meath,  and 
Earl  Russell,  of  Kingston-Russell,  co.  Dorset. 

Henry  Pering  Pellew  Crease,  esq.,  to  be  At- 
torney-General for  the  colony  of  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

Richard  Rogers,  esq.,  now  British  Vice-Consul 
at  Bussorah,  to  be  H.M.’s  Vice-Consul  at  the 
same  place. 

Mr.  Mathias  Levy  approved  of  as  Consul  at 
Belize  for  H.M.  the  King  of  Denmark. 

Aug.  2.  Mr.  James  Logan  Dunolly  approved 
of  as  Consul  at  Kurrachee  for  H.M.  the  King  of 
Hanover. 

Mr.  Alexander  Stewart  approved  of  as  Consul 
at  Kurrachee  for  the  Free  Hanseatic  City  of 
Hamburg. 

Captain  Charles  Dresing  to  be  one  of  H.M.’s 
Hon.  Corps  of  Gentlemen-at-Arms,  vice  Deane, 
resigned. 

Major  Thomas  Jenkins,  late  of  the  Madras 
Armj',  to  be  one  of  H.M.’s  Hon.  Corps  of  Gen- 
tlemen-at-Arms, vice  H.  S.  Smith,  esq.,  resigned. 

Aug.  6.  Vice-Admiral  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Mauiice  Fred.  Fitzhardinge  Berkeley,  G.C.B., 
and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten, 
to  have  tlie  dignity  of  a Baron  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  the 
name,  style,  and  title  of  Baron  Fitzhardinge,  of 
the  city  and  county  of  the  city  of  Bristol. 

John  David  Hay  Hill,  esq.,  now  H.M.’s  Con- 
sul at  Maranham,  to  be  H.M.’s  Consul  in  the 
Island  of  Reunion. 

Don  Jose  Antonio  de  Lavalle  approved  of  as 
Vice-Consul  at  Cardiff  for  H.M.  the  Queen  of 
Spairf. 

Aug.  9.  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.  (now  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Government  of  the  Colony  of 
New  Zealand),  to  be  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  and  over  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand 
and  its  Dependencies. 

Richard  O’Dwyer,  Kenneth  McLea,  James 
Shannon  Clift,  Edward  White,  and  Peter  Tes- 


sier,  esqs.,  to  be  Members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland. 

Henry  Johnson,  esq.,  to  be  a Member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad. 

John  Meheux,  esq.,  to  be  Sheriff  for  the 
Colony  of  Sierra  Leone. 

At{g.  16.  The  honour  of  Knighthood  conferred 
on  Roundell  Palmer,  esq.,  H.M.’s  Solicitor-Gen. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley,  M.P.,  to  be 
a Trustee  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

Aug.  23.  Henry  Stanhope  Freeman,  esq.,  now 
British  Vice-Consul  at  Janina,  to  be  H.M.’s 
Consul  at  Lagos. 

Mr.  Patrick  J.  Devine  approved  of  as  Consul 
at  Cork  fur  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Lord  approved  of  as  Consul  at 
Manchester,  and  Mr.  John  E.  Newport  as  Consul 
at  Turk’s  Island,  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Members  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

July  30.  Borough  of  Andover. —’Renry  Beau- 
mont Coles,  esq.,  of  Middleton-house,  Long- 
parish,  CO.  Southampton,  in  the  room  of  William 
Cubitt,  esq.  (now  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
London),  who  has  accepted  the  office  of  Steward 
or  Bailift'  of  H.M.’s  Manor  of  Hempholme,  co. 
York. 

Aug.  1.  Borough  of  Morpeth. — The  Right  Hon. 
Sir  George  Grey,  hart.,  G.C.B.,  of  Falloden,  co. 
Northumberland,  one  of  H.M.’s  Principal  Secre- 
taries of  State. 

Borough  of  Tamworth. — The  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  bart.,  of  Drayton-manor,  in  the 
parish  of  Drayton  Bassett,  co.  Stafford,  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Aug.  2.  City  of  Oxford. — The  Right  Hon. 
Edward  Cardwell,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster. 

City  of  London. — Western  Wood,  esq.,  citizen 
and  fishmonger  of  London,  in  the  room  of  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Russell  (commonly  called  Lord 
John  Russell),  who  has  accepted  the  office  of 
Steward  or  Bailiff  ofH.M.’s  Manor  of  Northstead, 
CO.  York. 

Aug.  6.  County  of  Selkirk.  — Renry  John 
Montagu  Douglas  Scott  (commonly  called  Lord 
Henry  Scott),  in  the  room  of  Allan  Eliott  Lock- 
hart, esq.,  who  has  accepted  the  office  of  Steward 
or  Bailiff  of  H.M.’s  Chiltern  Hundreds. 
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BIRTHS. 


June  6.  At  Madras,  the  wife  of  Col.  Hubert 
Marshall,  Military  Secretary  to  Government, 
a dau. 

June  13.  At  Cawnpore,  the  wife  of  Wm.  Astell 
Franks,  esq.,  of  H.M.’s  Bengal  Army,  a son. 

June  19.  At  Madras,  the  wife  of  Sir  Adam 
Bittleston,  a dau. 

July  14.  At  Gibraltar,  the  wife  of  Capt.  J.  T. 
Campbell,  Royal  Fusiliers,  a dau. 

July  19.  At  Plympton,  Devon,  the  wife  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Bewes,  73rd  Regt.,  a dau. 

At  West  Meon,  Hants,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J. 
W ynne.  Rector  of  Wamford,  a son. 

July  Id.  At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  C.  Myer  Da  ves,  a son. 

At  Ramsgate,  the  wife  of  Count  W.  C.  Rivarola, 
Capt.  Royal  South  Middlesex  Militia,  and  late 
Capt.  H.M.’s  67th  Regt.,  a son. 

July  21.  At  Corfu,  the  wife  of  Deputy-Com- 
missary-Gen. F.  B.  Archer,  a dau. 

July  22.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  Moreton,  a son. 

At  Moyglare  Glebe,  Maynooth,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Richard  Dixie  Maunsell,  a dau. 

July  23.  At  Court-lodge,  Etchingham,  the  wife 
of  H.  C.  Barton,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Tickhill  Castle,  the  wife  of  E.  C.  Bower, 
esq.,  a son. 

July  24.  At  Forest-hill,  Windsor,  the  wife  of 
Major  Riley,  88th  Regt.,  a son. 

At  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  G.  H.  Fraser,  R.A.,  a dau. 

At  Boughton  Malherbe,  Kent,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Philip  Newington,  a son. 

July  25.  At  Sudbury  Rectory,  Derbyshire, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Anson,  a son. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Beccles,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Hartley,  a son. 

At  Privett  Parsonage,  Hants,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  C.  Summer  Burder,  a son. 

At  Yateley,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Henry  Nangle, 
1.5th  Regt.,  (of  the  Staff  College,)  a son. 

At  St.  John’s-wood,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edw. 
Merriman,  a dau. 

July  26.  At  Abbot’s  Moss,  Cheshire,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Charles  Blagden, 
Incumbent  of  Milcomhe,  near  Banbury,  a son. 

In  Lowndes-st.,  the  wife  of  H.  Lindsay  An- 
trohus,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  the  Manor-house,  Seaton,  Devon,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  William  Harris,  a son. 

July  27.  At  Stillorgan,  co.  Dublin,  the  wife  of 
Col.  Edward  Sell>y  Smyth,  a dau. 

At  Ford,  Bideford,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Dowell, 
R.N.,  a son. 

At  Hartley  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John 
Taylor  Plummer,  a dau. 

At  Gorleston,  Suffolk,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Baddeley,  a son. 

At  Dover,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Sankey, 
Incumbent  of  Stoney-Stratford,  a dau. 


July  28.  At  Westhampnett  Vicarage,  near 
Chichester,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  Sutton,  a son. 

At  Urrard,  Blair  Athole,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Boxer  Stewart,  a son. 

At  Hastings,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  L.  M. 
"Walters,  M.A.,  a dau. 

At  Anerley-grove,  Penge,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 

T.  S.  Scott,  a son. 

July  29.  At  Surbiton,  Surrey,  the  wife  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Nias,  C.B.,  a dau. 

At  the  British  Consulate,  Oporto,  Mrs.  Levinge- 
Swift,  wife  of  Her  Majesty’s  Consul,  a dau. 

July  30.  At  Blithfield,  Staffordshire,  the  Lady 
Bagot,  a dau. 

Mrs.  James  Parker,  Oxford,  a dau. 

At  Walmer,  Kent,  the  wife  of  Major  Rickman, 
6th  Depot  Battalion,  a son. 

At  Aldershott,  the  wife  of  Capt.  J.  E.  Harvey, 
41st  (the  Welsh)  Regt.,  a son. 

July  31.  At  Saltmarshe,  Yorkshire,  the  wife 
of  Philip  Saltmarshe,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Buckingham,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Bourchier  Wrey,  a dau. 

At  York-town,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Mainwaring, 
R.A.,  a dau. 

In  Green-st.,  Grosvenor-sq.,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  John  D.  Glennie,  jun.,  a dau. 

In  Regent-square,  the  wife  of  Edmund  Story- 
Maskelyne,  esq.,  a son. 

At.Arlesey,  Beds,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Acton 
Butt,  a son. 

At  Buckland,  Herefordshire,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Ed.  N.  Heygate,  R.E.,  a son. 

Aug.  1.  At  Calthorpe-hall,  Rugby,  Mrs.  Sit- 
well, a son. 

In  Elgin-road,  the  wife  of  Major-Gen.  W.  R. 
Corfield,  a dau. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Weeden  Butler,  a son. 

At  Harwich,  the  wife  of  Lieut.  J.  Ward,  R.N., 
a dau. 

Aug.  2.  At  Stonehouse,  Devon,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  the  Hon.  L.  Addington,  R.A.,  a son.  | 

At  Benhall  Vicarage,  Suffolk,  the  wife  of  the  i 
Rev.  Horace  M.  Blakiston,  a son. 

At  Madeley-wood,  Shropshire,  Mrs.  John  An- 
stice,  a son. 

At  Anstey  Pastures,  near  Leicester,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Martin,  a dau. 

In  Chester-sq.,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Mac-  j 
donald,  93rd  Highlanders,  a son. 

In  Chester-pL,  Chester-sq.,  the  wife  of  Capt.  ' 
W.  B.  Persse,  Adjutant  Royal  Wiltshire  Militia, 
a dau.  . 

At  Bedhampton,  near  Havant,  Hant«,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Richard  White  Atkins,  a son. 

Aug. 3.  At  Harewood-house,  Hanover-square,  i 
the  Countess  Harewood,  a son. 

At  Field-house,  Bishop  Wearmouth,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  George  Iliff,  a son.  j 

In  Eastbourne-terr.,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edw.  | 
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Harman,  Rector  of  North  Stoke,  Somerset,  a 
son. 

Aiig.  5.  At  Canford,  the  Lady  Louisa  Ponsonby, 
a dau. 

In  Montagu-sq.,  the  Hon,  Mrs.  Edgar  Drum- 
mond, a dau. 

In  Eaton-pl.,  London,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
P.  A.  L.  Wood,  Rector  of  Devizes,  Wilts,  a son. 

At  her  father’s  residence,  in  Exeter,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thornton,  Head  Master  of  Epsom 
College,  a dau. 

Aug.  7.  At  Blyth-hall,  Coleshill,  Warwickshire, 
the  wife  of  J.  D.  Wingfield  Digby,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  the  Rectory,  Deal,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  F. 
Cox, a dau. 

At  Faulkbourne  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Fred.  Spur r ell,  a dau. 

Aug.  8.  At  Bedgehury-park,  Kent,  Lady  Mil- 
dred Beresford  Hope,  prematurely,  a son. 

At  Southgate,  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
a son. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bateson,  Master  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  a son. 

At  Belfast,  the  wife  of  Major  Ellis,  14th  Depot 
Battalion,  a dau. 

Aug.  9.  At  Pembroke,  South  Wales,  the  widow 
of  Col.  St.  John  Browne,  R.A.,  a dau. 

At  St.  John’s  Parsonage,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Rashdall,  a dau. 

At  Croxton  Rectory,  Lincolnshire,  the  wife  of 
. the  Rev.  C.  W.  Cox,  a son. 

At  Heron-court,  Rugeley,  Staffordshire,  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Robert  Whitgreave,  a dau. 
it  At  the  Hall,  Havering,  Essex,  Mrs,  Pemberton 
Barnes,  a son. 

In  Grosvenor-pl.,  the  wife  of  James  William 
Baillie,  esq.,  a dau. 

Aug.  10.  At  Cork,  the  wife  of  Capt.  F.  C. 
Trent,  48th  Regt.,  a dau. 

Aug.  11.  At  Wichnor-park,  Staffordshire,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  George  Legge,  a dau. 

At  York-town,  Sandhurst,  the  wife  of  Robert 
C.  Stewart,  esq.,  Brevet-Major  35th  Regt.,  a dau. 

At  the  Elms,  Maiden-lane,  Highgate,  the  wife 
of  F.  R.  Pickersgill,  esq.,  R.A.,  a son. 

Aug.  12.  At  Cairnbank,  near  Brechin,  N.B., 
the  wife  of  Colonel  Little,  C.B.,  a dau. 

In  Oxford-sq.,  (the  residence  of  her  mother. 
Lady  Grant,)  the  wife  of  Clinton  Henshaw,  esq.. 
Rifle  Brigade,  a son  and  heir. 

Aug.  13,  At  the  Priory,  Monkstown,  the  wife 
of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Christian,  a son. 

Aug.  14.  In  South-st.,  Viscountess  Hardinge, 
a dau. 

In  Lowndes-st.,  the  wife  of  Sir  Brydges  Henni- 
ker,  a dau. 

At  Dronninggaard,  near  Copenhagen,  Mrs. 
Augustus  Paget,  a son. 

At  Bellewstown-lodge.  co.  Meath,  the  wife  of 
Col.  Perceval,  C.B.,  1st  Battalion  12th  Regt., 
a son. 

Aug.  15.  At  Toddington,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Frederick  Peel,  a son. 


At  Brampton  Ash  Rectory,  Northamptonshire, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Sidney  Smith,  a son. 

In  Chester-st.,  Grosvenoi-pL,  S.W.,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  Douglas  Gallon,  R.E.,  a son. 

Aug.  16.  In  Curzon-st.,  Mayfair,  Lady  Jane 
Repton,  a son. 

At  Pinchbeck,  Lincolnshire,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  M.  J.  Conolly,  a dau. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  Capt.  William  A, 
Fellowes,  R.N.,  a dau. 

At  the  Parsonage,  East  Peckham,  K'  nt,  Mrs. 
Ay  erst  Hooker,  a dau. 

At  St.  Katharine’s,  Regent’s-park,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Glover,  of  twin  sons. 

In  Dorset-sq.,  the  wife  of  R.  J.  P.  Broughton, 
esq.,  a son. 

Aug.  17,  At  Wing  Vicarage,  Bucks,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  P.  T.  Ouvry,  a son. 

At  the  Rectory,  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Carr,  a son. 

At  Tyllwyd,  Cardiganshire,  the  wife  of  Capt, 
Jones-Parry,  102nd  Roj^al  Madras  Fusiliers,  a 
son. 

In  Fiusbury-circus,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Fred. 
G.  Blomfieid,  a dau. 

Aug.  18.  At  Scarthingwell,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Henry  Maxwell,  a son. 

At  Sopley,  Hants,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Clarke, 
esq..  Member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  at  Madras, 
a dau. 

At  Eilan  Shona,  Inverness-shire,  the  wife  of 
Commander  T.  A.  Swinburne,  R.N.,  a son. 

At  Great  Marlow,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Ellison,  Vicar  of  Windsor,  a son. 

Aug.  19.  At  Southsea,  the  wife  of  Capt.  G. 
Wriford,  R.M.  Artillery,  a dau. 

At  Dover,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Vavasour,  H.-P,, 
Royal  Engineers,  a dau. 

Aug.  20,  At  Rutland-gate,  Lady  Naas,  a dau. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Combe  St.  iNicholas,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Hans  F.  Hamilton,  a son. 

At  Mercer’s  Farm,  Rowsham,  near  Aylesbury, 
the  wife  of  Edward  Munday  Major  Lucas,  esq., 
a son  and  heir. 

At  Dublin,  the  wife  of  Major  Stephen  H.  Smith 
Annesbrook,  a dau. 

At  Bitter ne,  Hampshire,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Ames  Goren,  19th  Regt.  (1st  Battn.),  a son. 

At  the  Rectory,  Winterbourne  Bassett,  Wilts, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Harris,  a son. 

At  Woolwich-common,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Arthur 
B.  Hawes,  a dau. 

Aug.  21.  At  the  Chantry,  Suffolk,  Lady  Kelly, 
a dau. 

At  Knockin,  Shropshire,  Lady  Corbet,  a dau. 

At  Victoria-villa,  Bath,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col. 
G.  Newbolt,  a dau. 

At  Camborne  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
W.  P.  Chappel,  a dau. 

Aug.  23.  At  Stafford,  the  wife  of  Col.  Hogg, 
a son. 

At  Heath-house,  near  Wakefield,  the  wife  of 
E.  A.  Leatham,  esq.,  M.P.,  a son. 
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June  8.  At  Secunderabad,  Madras,  F.  W. 
Lipscomb,  esq.,  18th  Royal  Irish,  to  Charlotte, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  H.  C.  Tjier,  H.M.’s 
80th  Regt. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Stanley  Pipe- 
Wolferstan,  esq.,  of  Statfold-hall,  Staffordshire, 
to  Elizabeth  Steele,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Shirley 
Steele  Perkins,  esq.,  of  Sutton  Coldfield,  War- 
wickshire, and  Orton -hall,  Leicestershire. 

June  24.  At  Glenelg,  South  Australia,  Charles 
Wm.  May,  esq.,  of  St  Peter’s  Collegiate  School, 
Adelaide,  to  Amy  Gawler,  second  dau.  of  the 
Hon.  John  Morphett,  Chief  Secretary  of  the 
Province,  and  granddau.  of  the  Hon.  Sir  J.  H. 
Fisher,  President  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

June  26.  At  the  Cathedral  Chui'ch,  Sevastopol, 
George  Jackson  Eldridge,  esq.,  H.M.’s  Consul  at 
Kertch,  to  Nathalie,  dau.  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Ratseh. 

June  27.  At  St.  George’s,  Grenada,  West  Indies, 
Henry  Sharpe,  esq.,  Provost  Marshal,  son  of  the 
Hon.  Henry  Edward  Sharpe,  Chief  Justice  of 
St.  Vincent,  to  Frances  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  Hon.  William  Darnell  Davis,  Chief  Justice 
of  Grenada. 

July  3.  At  Mehidpore,  Heaton  Lloyd  Williams, 
esq.,  M.D.,  Civil  Surg.,  Mundlaisur,  to  Georgiana 
Caroline,  second  dau.  of  Major  Barrow,  Com- 
manding H.M.’s  i9th  Regt.  N.I. 

At  the  Cathedral,  Gibraltar,  John  Evans  Freke 
Aylmer,  esq.,  8th  (King’s)  Regt.,  son  of  Arthur 
Percy  Aylmer,  esq.,  J.P.  for  the  co.  of  Cork,  and 
grandson  of  the  late  Sir  Fenton  Aylmer,  bart.,  of 
Donadea  Castle,  co.  Kildare,  to  Frances  Mar- 
garita, dau.  of  Jas.  Thomson,  esq.,  Hanseatic 
Consul. 

July  18.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Major 
the  Hon.  R.  Baillie-Hamilton,  to  Mary  Gavin, 
eldest  dau.  of  Sir  John  and  Lndy  Elizabeth 
Pringle. 

At  St.  James’s,  Paddington,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Clissold,  M.A.,  of  Talbot-sq.,  Sussex-gardens,  to 
Mary  Anne,  widow  of  Benjamin  Morley,  esq.,  of 
Gloucester-terrace,  Hyde-park,  and  dau.  of  J.  T. 
Simes,  esq.,  of  Montpelier-crescent,  Brighton. 

At  St.  Paul’s,  Oiislow-sq.,  the  Rev.  Julius  H. 
Rowley,  fourth  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Richard  F. 
Rowlej",  R.N.,  to  Julia,  fourth  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
Capel  Mohmeux. 

July  20.  At  the  Chapel  Royal,  Dublin,  Capt. 
Farmer,  Grenadier  Guards,  of  Non<uch-park, 
Surrey,  to  Charlotte  Maria,  second  dau.  of  Robt. 
Williams,  esq.,  of  Dublin  Castle,  and  niece  of 
Sir  R.  Williams  Bulkeley,  hurt.,  Baron-hill, 
Anglesea. 

The  Baron  Alexander  M.  Von  Kiiller,  to  Mil- 
dred Cordelia,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Fitz- 
Gerald Wintour,  Rector  of  Barton,  Notts. 

July  21.  At  West  Witton,  the  Rev.  Christian 
Pauli,  B.A.,  Incumbent  of  Bolton-cum-Redmire, 
Yorks.,  to  Anne  Thwaite,  second  dau.  of  the  lute 
G.  C.  Tomlinson,  B.D.,  Incumbent  of  Coverham 
with  Horschouse,  Yorks.,  domestic  chaplain  to 


the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  and  to  the  Marquis 
ofHuntly. 

July  23.  At  St.  Jude’s,  Southsea,  Harry  Lewis 
Evans,  esq.,  Capt.  R.M.L.I.,  son  of  Major-Gen. 
Evans,  to  Frances  Henrietta,  eldest  dau.  of  Chas. 
Mallard,  esq.,  of  Kensington-villa,  Southsea. 

At  St.  Mary  Abbott’s,  Kensington,  Ernest  Met- 
calfe, esq.,  of  H.M.’s  Madras  Army,  to  Julia 
Katharine,  dau.  of  John  Shaw,  esq.,  Sheffield- 
gardens,  Kensington. 

At  St.  Luke’s,  Holloway  West,  the  Rev.  Hubert 
Hunter  Phelps,  M.A.,  of  Reading,  to  Caroline 
Helen,  third  dau.  of  Thomas  Sprague,  esq.,  of 
Carlton-hill-villas,  Holloway. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Dover,  Thomas  Holman,  esq., 
Royal  Wilts  Militia,  to  Mary  Louisa,  only  dau. 
of  the  late  George  Carter,  esq. 

At  Bath,  the  Rev.  Charles  Arthur  Luard,  Vicar 
of  Wadworth,  Yorkshire,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Charles  Bourryan  Luard,  esq.,  of  Blyborough- 
hall,  Lincolnshire,  to  Lucy,  elder  dau.  of  the  late 
Peter  Francis  Luard,  esq.,  M.D. 

Jiily'l^.  AtLowton,  Capt.  John  Chas.  Sheffield, 
21st  Fusiliers,  third  son  of  Sir  Robert  Sheffield, 
hart.,  Normanby-park,  Lincolnshire,  to  Mary 
Sarah  Butler,  eldest  dau.  of  Thos.  Butler  Stoney, 
esq.,  of  Portland,  co.  Tipperary. 

At  St.  Andrew’s,  Kelso,  James  Henry,  eldest 
son  of  Sir  George  Ramsay,  bait.,  of  Bamff,  co. 
Perth,  and  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to 
Elizabeth  Mary  Charlotte,  eldest  dau.  of  William 
Scott  Kerr,  esq.,  of  Chatto  and  Tunlaws,  Rox- 
burghshire. 

At  the  Grosvenor-sq.  Church,  Manchester, 
Richard  Molesworth,  esq.,  Capt.  Royal  Dragoons, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Capt.  Molesworth, 
R.A  , and  nephew  of  the  present  Viscount  Moles- 
worth, to  Mary  Louisa,  eldest  dau.  of  Charles 
Augustus  Stewart,  esq.,  of  Whalley-range,  near 
Manchester. 

At  Chiselhurst,  Kent,  Thomas  Salt,  jun.,  esq., 
M.P.,  to  Helen,  youngest  dau.  of  John.Anderdon, 
esq.,  of  Chiselhurst. 

At  Capel  St.  Mary,  Suffolk,  Arthur  Barthorp,  i 
esq.,  10th  Royal  Hussars,  to  Caroline,  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Tweed,  Rector  of  Capel. 

At  St.  George’s,  Dublin,  Benjamin  Hen.  Burge, 
esq.,  Lieut,  and  Adjt.  59th  Regt.,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Henry  B.  Burge,  esq.,  of  Herbert-pL,  i 
Dublin,  to  Caroline  Louisa,  fourth  dau.  of  John 
Herbert  Kelly,  esq.,  J.P.,  Lunestown,  co.  West- 
mi  ath. 

July  25.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  John  i 
Wingfield  Malcolm,  esq.,M.P.,  to  the  Hon.  Alice 
Frederica,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Boston.  ; 

At  Trinity  Church,  Paddington,  Walter  Baily,  j 
esq..  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  ■ 
third  son  of  John  Baily,  esq.,  Q.C.,  to  Mary  .Anne, 
only  child  of  T.  F.  Gibson,  esq.,  of  AVestbourne- 
terrace. 

At  Powick,  near  Worcester,  the  Rev.  Henry 
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Bromley  Cocks,  Rector  of  Leigh,  Worcestershire, 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Somers  Cocks,  Rector 
of  the  same  parish,  to  Harriet  Elizabeth,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Philip  Wodehouse,  of  Wrib- 
henhall,  near  Bewdley. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Penton  Thomp- 
son, esq.,  to  Madelina  Louisa,  only  surviving 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Porcher,  of  Bryanston-sq. 

At  Great  Paxton,  the  Rev.  John  Wm.  Taylor, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  Peter’s  College, 
Cambridge,  to  Harriet,  fourth  dau.  of  Edw.  Tow- 
good,  esq.,  Paxton-hill,  Huntingdonshire. 

July  26.  At  St.  George’s.  Hanover-sq.,  Robert 
Tempest  Ricketts,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Corn- 
wallis Ricketts,  bart.,  to  Amelia  Helen,  eldest 
surviving  dau.  of  John  Steuart,  esq.,  of  Dalguise, 
Perthshire,  and  niece  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Elibank. 

July  27.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Bryanston-sq.,  the 
Earl  of  Mexborough,  to  Agnes  Louisa  Elizabeth, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Raphael,  esq. 

At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Wm.,  eldest  son  of 
Wm.  Deedes,  esq.,  M.P.,  of  Sandling-park,  Kent, 
to  Sarah  Mary  Sophia,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Wm.  Bernard  Harcourt,  esq.,  and  niece  to  the 
Marquis  d’Harcourt. 

At  Clifton,  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Wright,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Corpus  Christi  Coll.,  Cambridge,  to  Georgiana, 
fourth  dau.  of  Comm.  G.  Courtenay  Green- 
way, 11.  N. 

July  30.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Boston,  to  Caroline  Amelia, 
eldest  dau.  of  Col.  the  Hon.  J.  St.  Vincent 
Saumarez. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Lord  Augustus 
H.  C.  Hervey,  second  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bristol,  to  Mariana,  younge.st  dau.  of  the  late  W. 
P.  Hodnett,  esq.,  and  widow  of  Ashton  Benyon, 
esq.,  63rd  Regt.,  of  Stetchworth-park. 

At  St.  Margaret’s,  Horsmonden,  Kent,  the 
Rev.  Pierce  Butler,  Rector  of  Uleombe,  Kent, 
son  of  the  late  Hon.  Gen.  Butler,  and  nephew  of 
the  third  Earl  of  Carrick,  to  Catheidne  Twisden, 
second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Smith  Mari’iott, 
Rector  of  Horsmonden,  granddau.  of  the  late  Sir 
J.  Wyldbore  Smith,  bart.,  of  Sydling,  and  the 
Down-house,  Dorset,  and  of  Thos.  Law  Hodges, 
esq.,  late  of  Hemsted,  Kent. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Eaton-sq.,  Wm.  Hicks,  son  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Slade,  bart.,  to  Cecilia  Louisa, 
dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Des  Voeux,  bart.,  and 
niece  to  the  Marquis  of  Winchester. 

At  Skipton,  near  Much  W'enlock,  Richard, 
eldest  son  of  Richard  Orlebar,  esq.,  of  Hin wick- 
house,  Bedfordshire,  to  Frederica  St  John, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  W.  E.  Rouse 
Boughton,  bart. 

At  Trinity  Church,  Bath,  Thomas  Reynolds 
Griffith,  esq.,  H.M.’s  Indian  Army,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  George  Woolgar  Griffith,  esq.,  of  Pont- 
gwyn,  Cardiganshire,  to  Julia,  third  dau.  of  the 
late  Lieut.-Gen.  Thos.  Wemyss,  C.B.,  17th  Foot. 

At  Plympton  Maurice,  Wm.  John,  third  .son  of 
Rear-Admiral  Woollcombe,  of  Hemerdon,  near 
Pljmipton,  to  Anne  Catharina,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  T.  J.  Pode,  esq.,  of  Plympton. 

At  Epsom,  the  Rev.  John  Richd.  Vernon,  B.A., 


Curate  of  Sellinge,  Kent,  to  Augusta  Champneys, 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  B.  Bradney  Bockett,  M.A.,  Vicar 
of  Epsom,  Surrey. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Southampton,  George,  eldest 
son  of  John  Meares,  esq.,  of  Plas  Llanstephan, 
Caermarthenshire,  to  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Poynder,  of  Southampton,  and  Rector 
of  Horne,  Surrey. 

At  Much  Cowarne,  Herefordshire,  the  Rev. 
Godfrey  Goodman,  Ilea  i Master  of  the  Grammar- 
school,  Bishop  Stortford,  to  Frances  Adelaide, 
eldest  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Peter  Marriott, 
esq.,  of  Bath. 

Jiily  31.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Peckham,  Edward  B. 
Gudgeon,  esq.,  of  St.  Mary’s-lodge,  Queen’s-rd., 
to  Caroline  Lydia  Collingwood,  younger  dau.  of 
Edward  Smith,  esq.,  of  St.  Germain,  and  grand- 
niece of  the  late  Admiral  Lord  Collingwood. 

At  Woodchurch,  Kent,  James  Henry,  only  son 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Price  Morrell,  of  Woodham 
Mortimer,  Essex,  to  Emily  Marion,  only  dau.  of 
Frederick  Le  Mesurier,  esq.,  M.D. 

At  All  Souls’,  Langham-pL,  Charles  Edward 
Lionel  Reginald  Stuart  Stanley,  Captain  in  the 
Imperial  Austrian  Service,  to  Kate  Ross,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Mackintosh,  esq.,  of 
Glenmaseran,  Inverness-shire. 

At  Thornley,  Durham,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buck,  In- 
cumbent of  Houghton,  near  Carlisle,  to  Laura 
June,  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Redhead,  esq.,  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Aug.l.  At  St.  John’s,  Paddington,  Clement  T., 
only  son  of  Clement  T.  Swanston,  esq.,  Q.C.,  to 
Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  Sir  John  Romilly,  Master  of 
the  Rolls. 

At  Putney,  R.  H.  Wallace  Dunlop,  esq.,  C.B., 
of  H.M.’s  Bengal  Civil  Service,  to  Lucy,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Joseph  Dowson,  esq.,  of  Dulwich- 
hill-house,  Surrey. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Eaton-sq.,  Capt.  J.  R.  Pear.son, 
Royal  Bengal  Artillery,  to  Cecilia  Harriet,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  George  Charles  Holford,  esq., 
formerly  of  New-park,  Wiltshire. 

At  Weddington,  Warwickshire,  Geo.  Trussell 
Eaton,  esq.,  of  Cavendi.sh-bridge,  Leicestershire, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  William  Eaton,  esq.,  of 
Etwall,  Derbyshire,  to  Julia  Lucy,  only  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  Geoi  ge  William  Sandford,  M.A.,  Recior 
of  Weddington,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  Earl 
Craven. 

At  the  Priory  Church,  Brecknock,  George 
Packe,  Lieut.  23rd  (Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers),  to 
Emma  Eliza,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Jeffreys  de 
Winton,  esq.,  of  Priory-hill,  Brecknock. 

At  Comb  Martin,  Devon,  the  Rev.  Robert 
James  Dome,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity^  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Senior  Assistant-Master  of  Well- 
ington College,  to  Catherine  Ellen,  third  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Thomas,  Rector  of  Parkham, 
Devon. 

At  Rockbearc,  Devon,  Edward  Salvin  Bowlby, 
esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  b urrister-at-law,  to 
Maria,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  James  Riming- 
ton,  esq.,  of  Broomhead-hall,  Yorkshire. 

At  Bebbington,  Cheshire,  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Harvey,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Harvey, 
Canon  of  Bristol,  to  Gertrude  Jane,  youngest 
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dau.  of  Rd.  Duckworth  Dunn,  esq.,  of  Seething- 
wells,  Surrey. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Milton,  near  Portsmouth,  Thos. 
H.  Alexander  Brenan,  esq.,  Lieut.  Royal  Marines 
Light  Infantry,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Thomas 
Brenan,  esq.,  M.D.,  R.N.,  of  St.  Edward’s,  South- 
sea,  to  Emma  Jane,  dau.  of  Jonathan  Gain,  esq., 
R.N.,  of  Lumps-villa,  Southsea,  Hants. 

Axig.  15.  At  St.  Stephen’s,  Paddington,  .\ndrew 
Bonar,  esq.,  Hamilton-house,  Leamington,  to 
Louisa,  widow  of  Lieut.-Col.  Robt.  Anstruther, 
of  Thirdpart,  co.  Fife,  and  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Major-Gen.  Sir  Howard  Elphinstone,  hart., 
C.B.,  R.E. 

At  All  Souls’,  Langham -place,  Francis  Bishop, 
B.A.,  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  youngest 
son  of  the  Rev.  D.  G.  Bishop,  Buntingford, 
to  Harriette  Anne,  only  dau.  of  George  Smith, 
esq.,  and  niece  of  Mrs.  Holt  Mackenzie,  Wim- 
pole-st..  Cavendish-square,  and  Aspeden-lodge, 
Herts. 

At  Impington,  Reginald  Calvert,  esq.,  Lieut. 
11th  Hussars,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  Calvert,  Warden  of  Manchester,  to  Maria, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Alexander  Cotton,  esq.,  of 
Landwade,  Cambridgeshire. 

At  Warkworth,  Northumberland,  Major-Gen. 
W.  J.  Browne,  C.B.,  of  H.M.’s  Indian  Army,  to 
Susan  Harriet,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Major 
Clutterbuck,  of  Warkworth,  and  granddau.  of 
the  late  Hon.  T.  Lyon,  of  Hetton-house,  Durham. 

At  the  Wesleyan  chapel.  Great  Yarmouth,  the 
Rev.  William  Davies  Williams,  of  Ely,  eldest  son 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  of  Crickhowell,  South 
Wales,  to  Jessie,  fourth  and  youngest  dau.  of 
Mr.  J.  Harrison,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  and  grand- 
dau. of  the  late  Mr.  John  Harrison,  of  Caister, 
Norfolk. 

At  St.John’s,  Paddington,  Ralph,  son  of  the 
late  I.  Disraeli,  esq.,  of  Bradenham,  Bucks,  to 
Katharine,  dau.  of  Charles  Trevor,  esq.,  Norfolk- 
crescent. 

At  St.  Mark’s,  St.  John’s-wood,  the  Rev.  Francis 
Gretton  C.  Brathwaite,  son  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
Robert  Brathwaite,  late  Archdeacon  of  St.  Kitt’s, 
West  Indies,  to  Frances,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late 
Thomas  Brown,  esq.,  of  Barbados. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Wm.  H.  Dickin- 
son, M.B.,  of  No.  11,  Chesterfield-st,  Mayfair, 
eldest  son  of  William  Dickinson,  esq.,  of  New- 
park,  Lyminston,  Hants,  to  Laura,  youngest 
dau.  of  James  Arthur  Wilson,  M.D.,  of  Dover- 
st.,  Piccadilly. 

At  Youghal,  Edward  Henry  John  Meredith, 
esq.,  Capt.  87th  Rcgt.  (Royal  Irish  Fusiliers), 
only  son  of  Sir  Edward  Meredith,  hart.,  to  Agnes 
Margaret  Naylor,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Pierce  Wm. 
Drew,  of  Brook-lodge,  Rector  of  Youghal. 

At  Eton  College  Chapel,  Mr.  Wm.  Willoughby 
Comins,  solicitor,  of  London,  to  Mary  Anne 
Comins,  elde.st  dau.  of  Thomas  Howell  Stevens, 
esq.,  of  Eton  College,  Bucks. 

Aug.  17.  At  St.  John’s,  Oxford-sq.,  the  Hon. 
Wm.  F.  Byng,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  to 
Flora  Fox,  only  dau.  of  Major  Quintus  Vivian, 
of  Ilyde-pk.-sq.,  and  Wellingborough,  Northamp- 
tonshire. 


At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Capt.  Anthony 
Carlisle,  60th  Royal  Rifles,  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Carlisle,  esq.,  of  Clifton-villas,  Maida-hill,  to 
Marian,  second  dau.  of  Frederick  Robert  Becston, 
esq.,  of  St.  George’s-pl.,  Hyde-park-corner. 

At  Wilton,  near  Taunton,  Capt.  Philip  H. 
Crampton,  chief  constable  of  Shropshire,  to 
Blanche  Constantia,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
W’illiam  Walter  Quartley,  Rector  of  Washfield, 
Devon. 

Aug.  20,  At  St.  Geoi-ge’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Francis 
Houlton,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Brodick  Hartwell, 
bart.,  to  Emma  Jane,  only  child  of  Sir  Henry 
Dymoke,  hart.,  of  Scrivelsby-court,  Lincolnshire. 

At  Hovingham,  Edward  Robert,  elde.st  son  of 
the  Hon.  Laurence  H.  King  Harman,  of  New- 
castle, co.  Longford,  to  Emma  Frances,  youngest 
dau.  of  Sir  Wm.  Worsley,  hart.,  of  Hovingham, 
Yorkshire. 

At  Leckhampton,  Gloucestershire,  Charles 
Christopher  Carleton,  son  of  the  late  Major-Gen. 
Baynes,  of  Wool  brook -glen,  Sidmouth,  Devon, 
to  Anna  Maria,  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Grey, 
Royal  Scots  Greys. 

At  St.  James’s,  Westbourne-terrace,  Frank 
Romer,  esq.,  of  the  Admiralty,  Doctors’-com- 
mons,  to  Louisa,  third  dau.  of  Thomas  Smith 
Goode,  esq. 

At  Stoke  Damerel,  Devon,  Henry  Brady,  esq., 
of  H.M.’s  Dockyard,  Devonport,  to  Emma 
Churchill,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Hobson, 

R.N. 

At  West  Malvern,  Charles  James  Godfrey, 
H.M.I.A.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col. 
Joiin  Race  Godfrey,  of  the  Madras  Army,  to 
Sarah  Rebekah,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Edw.  Rowlandson,  of  Kington  St.  Michael,  Wilts. 

At  St.  Matthew’s,  Oakley-sq.,  Edward  William 
Jollye,  esq.,  of  Donington,  Lincolnshire,  second 
son  of  the  Rev.  H.  Jollye,  Wingfield,  Norfolk,  to 
Harriet  Ann  Forbes,  dau.  of  the  late  Joseph 
Dixon,  esq.,  formerly  of  the  War-office. 

Aug.  21.  At  Chart,  Kent,  William  Baring  Bing- 
ham, esq.,  of  Coleshill-park,  to  Miss  Ida  Upsdalle, 
of  Belvedere,  Broadstairs. 

At  Multyfarnham,  James  Coleman  Fitzpatrick, 
esq..  Judge  of  British  Kaffraria,  to  Jenny,  dau. 
of  Peter  Nugent  FitzGerald,  esq.,  of  Soho-house, 
co.  Westmeath. 

At  Witham,  the  Rev.  William  Raynes,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  and  Curate 
of  Witham,  to  Helen  Gamham,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  William  Wright  Luard,  esq.,  of  Witham- 
lodge. 

Aug.  22.  At  Ventnor,  Owen,  eldest  son  of  Owen 
Owen,  esq.,  of  Gadbys,  Anglesey,  to  Mary  Sophia 
Sotherin,  eldest  dau.  of  Charles  Prothero,  esq.,  of 
Llanvrechva-grange,  Monmouthshire. 

The  Earl  of  Belmore,  to  Anne  Elizabeth  Hono- 
ria,  second  dau.  of  Capt.  Gladstone,  R.N.,  M.P., 
of  Bowden-park,  Chippenham. 

Aug.  23.  At  Thorpe,  William  Thomas,  eldest 
son  of  John  Collison,  esq.,  of  East  Bilney-hall, 
Norfolk,  and  Southern-lodge,  Brixton,  Surrey, 
to  Caroline  Annette,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
William  Frost,  of  Thorpe. 
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The  Duke  oe  Buckingham  and 
Chandos,  K.G. 

July  29.  At  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Hotel,  Paddington,  aged  66,  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Chandos,  K.G.,  &c. 

The  deceased,  Richard  Plantagenet  Tem- 
ple Nugent  Brydges  Chandos  Grenville, 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos  (1822), 

I Marquis  of  Buckingham  (1784),  Marquis 
of  Chandos  and  Earl  Temple  of  Stowe 
' (1822),  Earl  Temple  (1749),  Viscount  and 

Baron  Cohham  (1718)  in  the  peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Earl  Nugent 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  also  co-heir 
with  the  Marquis  Townsend  to  the  barony 
of  Bourchier,  K.G.,  G.C.H.,  P.C.,  LL.D., 
E.S.A.,  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotu- 
lorum  of  Bucks,  and  Colonel  of  the  Bucks 
Yeomanry,  was  born  February  11,  1797 ; 
and  was  the  only  son  of  Richard,  second 
Marquis  and  first  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
K.G.,  P.C.,  D.C.L.,  P.S.A.,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Bucks,  by  Anne  Eliza,  sole 
heiress  of  James  Brydges,  third  and  last 
‘ Duke  of  Chandos,  the  sole  representative 
of  Henry  Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Mary, 
Queen  Dowager  of  France,  daughter  of 
. Henry  VII.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  but  did  not  take  a degree 
at  the  University.  After  he  had  attained 
his  majority  he  was  returned  for  the 
county  of  Bucks  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  which  branch  of  the  Legislature,  under 
! the  courtesy  titles  successively  of  Earl 
I Temple  and  Marquis  of  Chandos,  he  was 
I for  a long  series  of  years  a diligent  mem- 
! her  in  the  Conservative  cause.  To  his 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill 
I was  owing  the  passing  of  the  “ Chan- 
I dos  clause.”  In  February,  1836,  his  Lord- 
ship,  as  Marquis  of  Chandos,  obtained 
a select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 


mons,  “for  the  consideration  of  the  griev- 
ances and  depressed  state  of  the  agricul- 
turists.” He  remained  an  active  member 
of  the  Commons  until  the  demise  of  his 
father  in  January,  1839.  On  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel  taking  office  in  1841, 
his  Grace  was  selected  for  the  office  of 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  he  remained  in 
office  until  the  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet 
on  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws,  when  the  Earl  of  Derby  (then  Lord 
Stanley)  also  left  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Ad- 
ministration. His  Grace  had  the  honour 
of  receiving  Queen  Victoria  at  his  princely 
mansion  of  Stowe,  but  very  soon  after 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  of  which  many 
had  been  inherited  by  him,  caused  the 
sale  of  that  and  very  many  other  estates, 
and  he  in  consequence  retired  altogether 
from  public  life.  The  late  Duke  devoted 
much  time  and  industry  to  the  compila- 
tion of  bis  “Memoirs  of  the  Court  and 
Cabinets  of  George  III.,”  of  the  “Re- 
gency,” of  “George  IV.,”  and  of  “Wil- 
liam IV.  and  Victoria,”  which  have 
thrown  much  light  upon  the  inner  politi- 
cal history  of  our  times  and  those  of  our 
immediate  fathers.  He  is  succeeded  in 
the  English  and  Irish  titles,  and  in  such 
of  the  ducal  states  as  have  not  been,  and 
could  not  be,  alienated  (and  these,  con- 
trary to  general  opinion,  are  considerable), 
by  Richard  Plantagenet  Campbell  Temple 
Nugent  Brydges  Chandos  Grenville,  Mar- 
quis of  Chandos,  his  only  son  by  his 
Duchess. 

By  his  wife  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of 
John  Campbell,  Marquis  of  Breadalbane, 
whom  he  married  May  13,  1819,  but  from 
whom  he  separated  in  1850,  he  leaves 
issue  one  son  and  one  daughter.  Lady 
Anne  Eliza  Mary  Grenville  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1820,  and  married,  June  9,  1846, 
E r 
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dau.  of  Rd.  Duckworth  Dunn,  esq.,  of  Seething- 
wells,  Surrey. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Milton,  near  Portsmouth,  Thos. 
H.  Alexander  Brenan,  esq.,  Lieut.  Royal  Marines 
Light  Infantry,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Thomas 
Brenan,  esq.,  M.D.,  R.N.,  of  St.  Edward’s,  South- 
sea,  to  Emma  Jane,  dau.  of  Jonathan  Gain,  esq., 
R.N.,  of  Lumps-villa,  Southsea,  Hants. 

Ang.  15.  At  St.  Stephen’s,  Paddington,  Andrew 
Bonar,  esq..  Hamilton-house,  Leamington,  to 
Louisa,  widow  of  Lieut.-Col.  Robt.  Anstruther, 
of  Thirdpart,  co.  Fife,  and  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Major-Gen.  Sir  Howard  Elphinstone,  hart., 
C.B.,  R.E. 

At  All  Souls’,  Langham -place,  Francis  Bishop, 
B.A.,  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  youngest 
son  of  the  Rev.  D.  G.  Bishop,  Buntingford, 
to  Harriette  Anne,  only  dau.  of  George  Smith, 
esq.,  and  niece  of  Mrs.  Holt  Mackenzie,  Wim- 
pole-st..  Cavendish-square,  and  Aspeden-lodge, 
Herts. 

At  Impington,  Reginald  Calvert,  esq.,  Lieut. 
11th  Hussars,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  Calvert,  Warden  of  Manchester,  to  Maria, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Alexander  Cotton,  esq.,  of 
Landwade,  Cambridgeshire. 

At  Warkworth,  Northumberland,  Major-Gen. 
W.  J.  Browne,  C.B.,  of  H.M.’s  Indian  Army,  to 
Susan  Harriet,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Major 
Clutterbuck,  of  Warkworth,  and  granddau.  of 
the  lute  Hon.  T.  Lyon,  of  Hetton-house,  Durham. 

At  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  Gi’eat  Yarmouth,  the 
Rev.  William  Davies  Williams,  of  Ely,  eldest  son 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  of  Crickhowell,  South 
Wales,  to  Jessie,  fourth  and  youngest  dau.  of 
Mr.  J.  Harrison,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  and  grand- 
dau. of  the  late  Mr.  John  Harrison,  of  Caister, 
Norfolk. 

At  St.John’s,  Paddington,  Ralph,  son  of  the 
late  I.  Disraeli,  esq.,  of  Bradenham,  Bucks,  to 
Katharine,  dau.  of  Charles  Trevor,  esq.,  Norfolk- 
crescent. 

At  St.  Mark’s,  St.  John’s-wood,  the  Rev. Francis 
Gretton  C.  Brathwaite,  son  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
Robert  Brathwaite,  late  Archdeacon  of  St.  Kitt’s, 
W'est  Indies,  to  Frances,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late 
Thomas  Brown,  esq.,  of  Barbados. 

At  St.  George’s,  Ilauover-sq.,  Win.  H.  Dickin- 
son, M.B.,  of  No.  11,  Chesterfield-st,  Mayfair, 
eldest  son  of  William  Dickinson,  esq.,  of  New- 
park,  Lyminston,  Hants,  to  Laura,  youngest 
dau.  of  James  Arthur  Wilson,  M.D.,  of  Dover- 
6t.,  Piccadilly. 

At  Y'oughal,  Edward  Henry  John  Meredith, 
esq.,  Capt.  87th  Rcgt.  (Royal  Irish  Fusiliers), 
only  son  of  Sir  Edward  Meredith,  bait.,  to  Agnes 
Jlargaret  Naylor,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Pierce  Wm. 
Drew,  of  Brook-lodge,  Rector  of  Youghal. 

At  Eton  College  Chapel,  Mr.  Wm.  Willoughby 
Comiiis,  solicitor,  of  London,  to  Mary  Anne 
Comins,  elde-t  dau.  of  Thomas  Howell  Stevens, 
esq.,  of  Eton  College,  Bucks. 

Aug.  17.  At  St.  John’s,  Oxford-.sq.,  the  Hon. 
Wm.  E.  Byng,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  to 
Flora  Fox,  only  dau.  of  Major  Quintus  Vivian, 
of  ll  yde-pk.-sq.,  and  Wellingborough,  Northamp- 
tonshire. 


At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Capt.  Anthony 
Carlisle,  60th  Royal  Rifles,  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Carlisle,  esq.,  of  Clifton-villas,  Maida-hill,  to 
Marian,  second  dau.  of  Frederick  Robert  Beeston, 
esq.,  of  St.  George’s-pL,  Hyde-park-corner. 

At  Wilton,  near  Taunton,  Capt.  Philip  H. 
Crampton,  chief  constable  of  Shropshire,  to 
Blanche  Constantia,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  Walter  Quartley,  Rector  of  Washfleld, 
Devon. 

Aug.  20.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Francis 
Houlton,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Brodick  Hartwell, 
bart.,  to  Emma  Jane,  only  child  of  Sir  Henry 
Dymoke,  hart.,  of  Scrivelsby-court,  Lincolnshire. 

At  Hovingham,  Edward  Robert,  eldest  son  of 
the  Hon.  Laurence  H.  King  Harman,  of  New- 
castle, CO.  Longford,  to  Emma  Frances,  youngest 
dau.  of  Sir  Wm.  Worsley,  bart.,  of  Hovingham, 
Yorkshire. 

At  Leckhampton,  Gloucestershire,  Charles 
Christopher  Carleton,  son  of  the  late  Major-Gen. 
Baynes,  of  Woolbrook-glen,  Sidmouth,  Devon, 
to  Anna  Maria,  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Grey, 
Royal  Scots  Greys. 

At  St.  James’s,  Westbourne-terrace,  Frank 
Romer,  esq.,  of  the  Admiralty,  Doctors’-com- 
mons,  to  Louisa,  third  dau.  of  Thomas  Smith 
Goode,  esq. 

At  Stoke  Damerel,  Devon,  Henry  Brady,  esq., 
of  H.M.’s  Dockyard,  Devonport,  to  Emma 
Churchill,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Hobson, 

R.N. 

At  AVest  Malvern,  Charles  James  Godfrey, 
H.M.I.A.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col. 
Joiin  Race  Godfrey,  of  the  Madras  Army,  to 
Sarah  Rebekah,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Edwu  Rowlandson,  of  Kington  St.  Michael,  Wilts. 

At  St.  Matthew’s,  Oakley-sq.,  Edward  William 
Jollye,  esq.,  of  Donington,  Lincolnshire,  second 
son  of  the  Rev.  H.  Jollye,  Wingfield,  Norfolk,  to 
Harriet  Ann  Forbes,  dau.  of  the  late  Joseph 
Dixon,  esq.,  formerly  of  the  War-oflBee. 

Aug.  21.  At  Chart,  Kent,  William  Baring  Bing- 
ham, esq.,  of  Coleshill-park,  to  Miss  Ida  Upsdalle, 
of  Belvedere,  Broadstairs. 

At  Multyfarnham,  James  Coleman  Fitzpatrick, 
esq.,  Judge  of  British  Kaffraria,  to  Jenny,  dau. 
of  Peter  Nugent  FitzGerald,  esq.,  of  Soho-house, 
CO.  Westmeath. 

At  Witham,  the  Rev.  William  Raynes,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  and  Curate 
of  Witham,  to  Helen  Gamham,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  William  Wright  Luard,  esq.,  of  Witham- 
lodge. 

Aug.  22.  At  Ventnor,  Owen,  eldest  son  of  Owen 
Owen,  esq.,  of  Gadb5fs,  Anglesey,  to  Mary  Sophia 
Sotherin,  eldest  dau.  of  Charles  Prothero,  esq.,  of 
Llanvrechva-grange,  Monmouthshire. 

The  Earl  of  Belmore,  to  Anne  Elizabeth  Hono- 
ria,  second  dau.  of  Capt.  Gladstone,  R.N.,  M.P., 
of  Bowden-park,  Chippenham. 

Aug.  23.  At  Thorpe,  William  Thomas,  eldest 
son  of  John  Collison,  esq.,  of  East  Bilney-hall, 
Norfolk,  and  Southern-lodge,  Brixton,  Surrey, 
to  Caroline  Annette,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
Wi  lliam  Frost,  of  Thorpe. 
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{Relatives  or  Friends  supplying  Memoirs  are  requested  to  append  their  Addresses,  in 
order  that  a Copy  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  containing  their  Communications 
may  be  forwarded  to  them.'] 


The  Duke  oe  Buckingham  and 
Ch ANDOS,  K.G. 

July  29.  At  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Hotel,  Paddington,  aged  66,  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Chandos,  K.G.,  &c. 

The  deceased,  Richard  Plantagenet  Tem- 
ple Nugent  Brydges  Chandos  Grenville, 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos  (1822), 
Marquis  of  Buckingham  (1784),  Marquis 
of  Chandos  and  Earl  Temple  of  Stowe 
(1822),  Earl  Temple  (1749),  Viscount  and 
Baron  Cobham  (1718)  in  the  peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Earl  Nugent 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  also  co-heir 
with  the  Marquis  Townsend  to  the  barony 
of  Bourchier,  K.G.,  G.C.H.,  P.C.,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.,  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotu- 
lorum  of  Bucks,  and  Colonel  of  the  Bucks 
Yeomanry,  was  born  February  11,  1797 ; 
and  was  the  only  son  of  Richard,  second 
Marquis  and  first  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
K.G.,  P.C.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Bucks,  by  Anne  Eliza,  sole 
heiress  of  James  Brydges,  third  and  last 
Duke  of  Chandos,  the  sole  representative 
of  Henry  Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Mary, 
Queen  Dowager  of  France,  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  but  did  not  take  a degree 
at  the  University.  After  he  had  attained 
his  majority  he  was  returned  for  the 
county  of  Bucks  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  which  branch  of  the  Legislature,  under 
the  courtesy  titles  successively  of  Earl 
Temple  and  Marquis  of  Chandos,  he  was 
for  a long  series  of  years  a diligent  mem- 
ber in  the  Conservative  cause.  To  his 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill 
was  owing  the  passing  of  the  “Chan- 
dos clause.”  In  February,  1836,  his  Lord- 
ship,  as  Marquis  of  Chandos,  obtained 
a select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 


mons,  “for  the  consideration  of  the  griev- 
ances and  depressed  state  of  the  agricul- 
turists.” He  remained  an  active  member 
of  the  Commons  until  the  demise  of  his 
father  in  January,  1839.  On  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel  taking  office  in  1841, 
his  Grace  was  selected  for  the  office  of 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  he  remained  in 
office  until  the  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet 
on  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws,  when  the  Earl  of  Derby  (then  Lord 
Stanley)  also  left  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Ad- 
ministration. His  Grace  had  the  honour 
of  receiving  Queen  Victoria  at  his  princely 
mansion  of  Stowe,  but  very  soon  after 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  of  which  many 
had  been  inherited  by  him,  caused  the 
sale  of  that  and  very  many  other  estates, 
and  he  in  consequence  retired  altogether 
from  public  life.  The  late  Duke  devoted 
much  time  and  industry  to  the  compila- 
tion of  bis  “Memoirs  of  the  Court  and 
Cabinets  of  George  HI.,”  of  the  “Re- 
gency,” of  “George  IV.,”  and  of  “Wil- 
liam IV.  and  Victoria,”  which  have 
thrown  much  light  upon  the  inner  politi- 
cal history  of  our  times  and  those  of  our 
immediate  fathers.  He  is  succeeded  in 
the  English  and  Irish  titles,  and  in  such 
of  the  ducal  states  as  have  not  been,  and 
could  not  be,  alienated  (and  these,  con- 
trary to  general  opinion,  are  considerable), 
by  Richard  Plantagenet  Campbell  Temple 
Nugent  Brydges  Chandos  Grenville,  Mar- 
quis of  Chandos,  his  only  son  by  his 
Duchess. 

By  his  wife  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of 
John  Campbell,  Marquis  of  Breadalbane, 
whom  he  married  May  13,  1819,  but  from 
whom  he  separated  in  1850,  he  leaves 
issue  one  son  and  one  daughter.  Lady 
Anne  Eliza  Mary  Grenville  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1820,  and  married,  June  9,  1846, 
R r 
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Mr.  William  Henry  Powell  Gore  Langton, 
M.P.  for  Somerset,  and  she  now  inherits 
the  title  of  Temple  of  Stowe,  in  right  of 
her  grandfather.  The  only  son,  Richard 
Plantagenet  Camphell,  now  third  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Chandos,  was  born  Sep- 
tember 10,  1823,  and  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  though 
he  did  not  take  a degree  at  the  University. 
He  was  M.P.  for  Buckingham  from  Feb- 
ruary, 1846,  to  April,  1857 ; a Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  under  Lord  Derby’s 
first  Ministry  of  1852 ; is  Special  Deputy 
Warden  of  the  Stannaries  (1852);  was 
captain  in  the  Bucks  Yeomanry  from  1845 
to  1858,  and  Chairman  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  from  1853  to 
1861 ; and  is  a deputy -lieutenant  of  Bucks 
and  Northamptonshire.  He  married,  Oct. 
2,  1851,  Caroline,  only  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Harvey,  of  Langley-park,  by  whom 
he  has  issue  three  daughters  only. 

The  noble  family  of  Grenville,  which 
was  represented  by  the  late  Duke,  was 
seated  at  Wootton,  Buckinghamshire,  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  .Henry  I.,  and  its 
ancient  inheritances  have  perhaps  more 
largely  increased  than  those  of  any  other 
noble  or  gentle  house  in  the  kingdom  by 
fortunate  alliances  with  the  heiresses  of 
other  families — a fact  which  will  account 
for  the  variety  of  surnames  enjoyed  by  the 
Duke,  and  tho  corresponding  number  of 
quarterings  in  his  escutcheon.  Little  more 
than  a century  ago,  Richard  Grenville, 
Esq.,  of  Wootton,  then  head  of  the  family, 
and  M.P.  for  Andover,  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Richard  Temple,  a lady  who 
became,  by  inheritance.  Viscountess  Cob- 
ham,  and  was  afterwards  created  Countess 
Temple,  with  remainder  to  her  sons  by 
him.  His  son  and  successor,  Richard, 
Earl  Temple,  was  a K.G.,  and  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  and  the  leader  of  a strong  political 
party  in  the  time  of  John  Wilkes ; and 
his  grandson,  the  next  Earl  Temple,  who 
W'as  twice  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  was  raised, 
in  1784,  to  the  Marquisate  of  Buckingham. 
The  second  Marquis,  father  of  the  Duke 
BO  lately  deceased,  assumed  the  additional 
names  of  Brydges  and  Chandos,  in  1799, 
in  right  of  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  the  last 


Duke  of  Chandos  of  a previous  creation. 

The  mother  of  the  late  Duke  was  the  sole 
representative  of  Mary,  Queen  Dowager  of 
France  and  sister  of  King  Henry  VIII., 
a lady  on  whom  the  Crown  of  England 
was  settled  in  .remainder  under  certain 
contingencies,  which,  however,  have  never 
occurred.  The  Grenville  family  has  pro- 
duced within  the  last  century  a consider- 
able number  of  statesmen,  including  the 
late  Lord  Grenville,  many  years  Chancel- 
lor of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  head 
of  the  administration  of  “All  the  Talents” 
in  1806-7 ; the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Gren- 
ville, M.P. ; Mr.  George  Grenville,  many 
years  a Secretary  of  State,  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ; and  the  late  Lord  Nugent,  some- 
time Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Ionian  Isles;  and  at  one  time,  early  in 
the  present  century,  no  less  than  four  of 
the  members  of  this  ducal  house  enjoyed 
at  one  time  the  honours  of  the  peerage, 
viz.,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Gren- 
ville, Lord  Nugent,  and  Lord  Glaston- 
bury. 

On  the  subject  of  the  late  Duke’s  em- 
barrassments, which  have  been  made  the 
theme  of  much  vituperation  in  some 
quarters,  we  quote  the  following  expla- 
nation from  the  “ Morning  Chronicle,”  as 
it  appears  stamped  by  authority 

“ For  some  years  past,  as  is  pretty  gen- 
erally known,  the  late  Duke  has  lived  in 
retirement,  and  upon  an  income  small  in 
the  extreme  as  compared  with  a rent-roll  ! 
of  nearly  £100,000  per  annum,  to  which  i 
he  succeeded  at  the  death  of  his  father.  i 
The  estates,  however,  were  heavily  encum-  I 
bered  by  the  father  of  the  late  duke,  who,  ! 
upon  coming  of  age,  made  himself  liable 
for  debts  which  he  did  not  incur,  by  i 
taking  upon  himself  at  the  death  of  his 
father  the  whole  of  his  ‘ liabilities.’  When  j 
the  present  duke  came  of  age  the  entail  to 
certain  estates  was  cut  ofi",  leaving  intact  i 
the  Chandos  estates,  with  a rental  of  about  ; 
£20,000  per  annum,  which  could  not  be  i 
molested,  as  they  were  entailed  upon  heirs 
female.  Enormous  sales  of  land,  timber, 
and  effects  made  by  the  present  duke 
while  Marquis  of  Chandos,  have  materially 
improved  his  prospects,  and  life  assurances  i 
to  an  immense  amount  will  now  fall  in,  | 
and  considerably  relieve  the  remaining 
and  encumbered  property.  The  dowager 
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duchess  will  in  future  enjoy  a clear  jointure 
of  £5,000  per,  annum,  fully  provided  for,, 
and  the  present  duke,  remarkable  for  his 
business  habits,  must,  ere  long,  be  in 
possession  of  an  income  calculated  to  sup- 
port his  dukedom,  independently  of  solidly- 
based  ‘ expectations’  from  other  quarters. 
As  opinions  opposite  to  these  facts  have 
been  very  generally  entertained,  it  is  oidy 
fair  to  the  memory  of  the  late  duke  that 
this  statement  should  go  abroad ; and  we 
are  not  exceeding  the  truth  when  we  say 
that  at  this  moment  he  might  have  shared 
with  Lord  Derby,  either  on  equal  terms, 
or  at  least  on  terms  second  to  him  alone, 
the  lead  of  the  Conservative  party,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  complicated  mis- 
fortunes which  threw  a cloud  over  the 
estates  of  princely  Stowe,  and  to  meet 
which  his  Grace  was  forced  to  allow  that 
splendid  palace,  in  which  he  had  enter- 
tained royalty,  to  be  dismantled,  and  its 
contents  brought  to  the  hammer,” 


The  Eael  oe  Teaquair. 

Auff,  2.  At  Traquair-house,  Peebles- 
shire, aged  80,  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Traquair. 

The  deceased,  who  was  born  March  20, 
1776,  was  Charles  Stuart,  only  son  of 
Charles,  seventh  and  late  Earl,  and  was 
born  January  31,  1781.  He  succeeded  to 
the  title  on  the  death  of  his  father,  October 
14,  1827.  He  was  the  owner  of  large 
estates  in  Peeblesshire,  where  the  family 
have  been  seated  since  1492,  when  the 
barony  of  Traquair  was  conferred  on  them 
by  James  IV.  The  father  of  the  original 
grantee  was  James  Stuart,  second  son  of 
Sir  James  Stuart,  the  Black  Knight  of 
Lorn,  by  Jean,  Queen  Dowager  of  King 
James  I.  of  Scotland;  the  mother  of  the 
grantee  was  a daughter  of  the  house  of 
Murray,  of  Philiphaugh,  but  as  he  was 
not  born  in  wedlock,  he  was  obliged  to 
obtain  a charter  of  legitimacy..  His  great- 
great-grandson  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Lord  Stuart,  in  1628,  and  five  years 
later  was  created  Lord  Linton  and  Earl  of 
Traquair.  This  nobleman,  according  to 
Sir  Bernard  Burke,  was  constituted  Lord 
Treasurer  Deputy  of  Scotland,  by  Charles 
I.,  and  when  the  king  was  afterwards  con- 
fined in  Carisbrook  Castle,  he  raised  a 
regiment  of  horse  for  his  service,  but  fell, 
together  with  his  son.  Lord  Linton,  into 


the  hands  of  the  rebels  at  Preston,  and 
was  committed  to  prison  at  Warwick 
Castle,  wliere  he  remained  for  four  years ; 
v/hen  released  from  durance,  he  returned 
home  and  died  in  poverty.  As  the  late 
Earl  was  never  married,  the  estate  passes 
to  his  Lordship’s  sister,  Lady  Louisa 
Stuart.  The  family  of  Traquair  is  one  of 
the  few  ancient  Scottish  houses  that  have 
adhered  without  intermission  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion.  According  to  the 
“ Scotsman,”  the  late  Earl  had,  for  many 
years,  almost  constantly  resided  in  retire- 
ment, amounting  to  seclusion,  at  Traquair- 
house,  which  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
oldest  inhabited  houses  in  Scotland.  The 
magnificent  avenue  leading  to  the  house 
remained  entirely  grass-grown  and  unused 
after  the  death  of  the  Earl’s  father,  the 
late  peer  having  made  a resolution  never 
to  pass  through  it  after  it  had  been 
traversed  by  the  funeral  procession.  The 
great  staircase  and  entrance  to  the  man- 
sion were,  for  the  same  reason,  kept  re- 
ligiously closed.  The  late  Earl,  though  a 
strict  Roman  Catholic,  was,  throughout 
life,  a strong  supporter  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  politics.  He  bore  the  character  of 
a good  landlord,  and  took  much  interest, 
especially  of  late  years,  in  the  moral  and 
material  improvement  of  the  thriving 
manufacturing  village  and  still  popular 
and  beautiful  watering-place  of  Inner- 
leithen; he  was  understood  to.bq  anxious 
to  encourage  building  in  its  neighbour- 
hood by  granting  feus,  but,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  his  plans  in  that  respect 
were  not  carried  out.  . 


Anne,  Dowagee  Coitntess  oe 
Newbeegh. 

4.  At  her  house  at  Slindon, 
Sussex,  aged  98,  Anne,  Dowager  Countess 
of  Newburgh,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland. 

The  deceased  lady  was  a daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Webb,  Bart.,  and  widow  of 
Anthony  James  Radcliffe,  fourth  Earl 
of  Newburgh,  whom  she  married  June  30, 
1789,  and  has  survived  for  the  long  period 
of  forty-six  years.  Her  late  husband’s 
ancestry  and  name  recal  memories  of  the 
rising  of  1745,  and  of  the  previous  events 
in  1715;  and  the  venerable  lady — herself 
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grand-niece  of  Anna  Maria,  Countess  of 
Derwentwater— seemed,  amidst  her  family- 
traditions  and  relics,  a living  link  between 
our  age  and  the  age  of  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts,  with  all  its  touching  and  romantic 
associations. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Radcliife,  younger 
brother  of  James,  third  and  last  Earl  of 
Derwentwater,  after  his  escape  from  New- 
gate (where  he  was  confined  under  sen- 
tence of  death  for  his  share  in  the  rising 
of  1715)  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
wandering  and  exiled  prince,  hut  married, 
after  a somewhat  romantic  courtship, 
Charlotte  Mary,  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Charles  Livingstone,  Earl  of  Newburgh 
in  the  Scottish  peerage,  and  in  her  own 
right  Countess  of  Newburgh  ; and  surviv- 
ing the  devoted  young  earl  his  brother  for 
thirty  years,  followed  him  to  the  block  on 
Tower-hill,  Dec.  8,  1746.  His  son,  James 
Bartholomew  Radclifie,  born  in  the  same 
year  with  Prince  Charles  Edward  (called 
the  Young  Pretender),  became  third  Earl 
of  Newburgh  in  his  mother’s  right,  and 
dying  in  1786,  left  Anthony  James  Rad- 
cliffe  his  only  son  and  heir,  who  became, 
as  already  stated,  fourth  Earl  of  New- 
burgh, and  died  in  1814. 

The  venerable  lady  his  widow,  whose 
death  we  now  record,  began  her  life  a few 
months  after  George  HI.  commenced  his 
long  and  eventful  reign;  she  was  a girl 
when  Burke  and  Fox  and  Pitt  won  their 
fame  in  English  history,  and  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  and 
Reynolds,  and  the  friend  of  many  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  court  of  George  III.; 
and  although,  from  the  time  of  the  won- 
derful old  Countess  of  Desmond,  there 
have  been  more  remarkable  instances  of 
ladies  who  have  attained  great  length 
of  years,  old  Lady  Newburgh  could  recal 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  the  memory 
of  early  friends  who  had  flourished  in  that 
of  Queen  Anne.  Like  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor  Campbell,  she  might  have  con- 
versed with  a person  who  had  known  a 
witness  of  the  murder  of  Charles  I. ; and 
the  deceased  lady,  who  was  perhaps  the 
most  aged  member  of  the  aristocracy, 
recals  to  mind  the  venerable  ladies  whom 
Johnson  visited  — that  old  Countess  of 


Eglinton  who  survived  her  husband  (the 
ninth  earl)  for  fifty-seven  years,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  and  Lady  Mar- 
garet Dalrymple,  Countess  of  Loudoun, 
who  in  her  ninety-fourth  year  sat  at  table 
with  her  guests,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
a hundred  years.  Lady  Newburgh’s  time 
was  not  passed  in  mere  retrospect,  for 
the  natural  kindliness  and  cheerfulness 
of  her  character  endeared  her  to  her 
friends  and  gave  her  much  enjoyment 
of  her  life.  She  retained  her  mental 
faculties  to  the  last,  though  of  late  years 
very  feeble  in  body,  and  was  happy  in  the 
possession  of  that  which  makes  the  even- 
ing of  life  serene  and  beautiful,  and  throws 
around  its  close  the  hope  of  a brighter 
morrow. 

The  remains  of  the  deceased  lady  were, 
on  Aug.  16,  laid  in  a vault  at  the  Catholic 
Chapel  of  St.  Richard,  Chichester,  of  which 
edifice  the  countess  was  the  founder. 
Philip  H.  Howard,  Esq,,  of  Corby  Castle, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Rokewode  Gage,  Bart., 
of  Hengrave  Hall,  are,  we  understand, 
named  executors  to  the  will.  Under  an 
act  of  Parliament,  her  late  husband  en- 
joyed a rent-charge  of  £2,500  on  the 
entailed  estates  of  the  Radclifie  family; 
and  by  her  death  the  pension  of  £1,000 
a-year,  to  which  on  his  decease  she  be- 
came entitled,  reverts  to  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital. 

Among  the  Derwentwater  relics  which 
came  into  Lady  Newburgh’s  possession 
was  a crystal  seal,  now  a hundred  and 
seventy  years  old,  bearing  the  crest  of  the 
Earls  of  Derwentwater,  which  she  gave 
to  Lady  Dorothy  Leslie. 


The  Bishop  op  Dheham. 

Aug.  9.  At  the  Castle,  Bishop  Auckland, 
aged  48,  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Henry 
Montagu  Villiers,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham, 
eightieth  occupant  of  that  see,  formerly 
Rector  of  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  and 
Canon  of  St.  Paul’s, 

The  deceased  was  the  fifth  son  of  the 
late  Hon.  George  Villiers,  brother  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Clarendon,  by  Theresa,  only  ! 
daughter  of  John,  first  Lord  Boringdon, 
and  sister  of  the  late  Earl  of  Morley,  and 
was  born  in  London,  on  January  4,  1813. 
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He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1834, 
and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1837.  He  obtained 
deacon’s  orders  in  1836,  his  title  being 
the  curacy  of  Deane  in  Lancashire,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  received  from 
the  Lord  Chancellor  (Cottenhain)  the 
living  of  Kenilworth.  In  1841,  on  the 
promotion  of  Dr.  T.  V.  Short  to  the  see 
of  Sodor  and  Man,  Mr.  Villiers  succeeded 
him  as  Incumbent  of  St.  George’s,  Blooms- 
bury, and  in  1847  he  further  received  a 
canonry  in  St.  Paul’s,  both  which  prefer- 
ments he  continued  to  hold  down  to  his 
elevation  to  the  Episcopal  Bench  in  1856, 
when  he  succeeded  the  late  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Hugh  Percy  in  the  see  of  Carlisle. 
He  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Durham 
only  last  year,  on  the  elevation  of  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Longley  to  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  York,  vacated  by  the  death  of  the 
late  Dr.  Musgrave.  Dr.  Villiers  was  well 
known  as  a hardworking,  parochial  clergy- 
man, he  was  admirable,  also,  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  parish  schools  j and  though 
considered  unlearned  by  some,  he  was  very 
popular  with  the  Evangelical  section  of 
the  Church.  He  was  the  author  of  a few 
Sermons  and  Lectures,  including  a work 
on  “ Confirmation,”  and  also  of  a volume  of 
“ Family  Prayers.”  As  Bishop  of  Durham, 
he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  between 
seventy  and  eighty  livings,  and  the  in- 
come of  his  see  was  £8,000  a-year.  Bishop 
Villiers  leaves  one  surviving  sister,  the 
Lady  Theresa  Lewis  (wife  of  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis,  Bart.,  M.P.),  and  two 
brothers,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  K.G.,  and 
the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Pelham  Villiers, 
M.P.  for  Wolverhampton,  and  late  Judge 
Advocate,  one  of  the  most  eminent  advo- 
cates of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The 
late  bishop  married,  in  January,  1837, 
Amelia  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  William 
Hulton,  Esq.,  of  Hulton-park,  Lancashire, 
by  whom  he  has  left  surviving  issue  two 
sons  and  four  daughters.  His  eldest 
daughter  is  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Cheese,  Rector  of  Haughton-le-Skerne,  a 
piece  of  preferment,  the  recent  bestowal 
of  which  by  the  bishop  gave  rise  to  a con- 
troversy that  hardly  terminated  with  his 
death. 


The  family  of  Villiers,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
is  a younger  branch  of  that  of  the  Earl 
of  Jersey,  (which  claims  descent  from  the 
ancient  Seigneurs  of  I’lsle  Adam,  in  Nor- 
mandy,) being  sprung  from  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Villiers,  a younger  son  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Jersey,  who,  having  married 
Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  William, 
third  Earl  of  Essex,  by  his  wife  Jane, 
eldest  surviving  daughter  of  Henry  Hyde, 
last  Earl  of  Clarendon,  of  an  earlier  crea- 
tion, was  created  Lord  Hyde  in  1756,  and 
having  subsequently  filled  the  posts  of 
Joint  Postmaster-General  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  obtained  in  his 
favour  a revival  of  the  Earldom  of  Claren- 
don, which  title  had  been  borne  by  his 
maternal  grandfather.  This  earldom  de- 
volved on  his  eldest  and  second  sons  in 
succession,  and  was  inherited,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1838,  by  their  nephew,  the  present 
Earl. 


Loed  Heebeet  oe  Lea. 

Aug.  2.  At  Wilton,  aged  50,  Lord 
Herbert  of  Lea. 

The  deceased,  better  known  as  the 
Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  having  been 
but  recently  elevated  to  the  peerage,  was 
the  second  son  of  George  Augustus, 
eleventh  Earl  of  Pembroke,  by  the 
Countess  Catharine,  only  daughter  of 
Simon,  Count  Woronzow.  He  was  born 
at  Richmond,  Surrey,  on  the  16th  of 
September,  1810,  and  was  educated  under 
Dr.  Butler,  at  Harrow,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  as  a gen- 
tleman - commoner.  At  Oxford  he  was 
celebrated  as  a speaker  at  the  “Union” 
— the  debating  society  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer,  and  so  many  other  of 
the  most  promising  of  our  modern  states- 
men have  made  their  first  efforts  in 
oratory.  He  took  his  B.A.  degree  in 
1831,  with  an  honorary  fourth  class  in 
Literis  Humanioribus,  and  entered  Par- 
liament in  December,  1832,  as  a Conser- 
vative, as  M.P.  for  the  Southern  Division 
of  Wiltshire,  which  he  continued  to  repre- 
sent without  intermission  until  the  close 
of  last  December,  w'heu  he  accepted  the 
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Cbiltern  Hundreds,  as  a preparatory  step 
to  being  called  shortly  afterwards  to  the 
Upper  House  of  tbe  Legislature.  He  took 
office  under  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  second  ad- 
ministration, September,  1841,  as  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Admiralty,  and  in  1845  was 
advanced  to  tbe  post  of  Secretary  of  War, 
winch  he  held  until  the  break-up  of  tbe 
Government  in  the  following  year.  He 
kept  aloof  from  the  party  of  Lord  Derby, 
when  they  came  into  power  early  in  1852, 
but  resumed  his  old  post  as  Secretary  at 
War,  with  a seat  in  Lord  Aberdeen’s 
Coalition  Cabinet,  in  the  following  De- 
cember, and  held  it  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  with  Russia.  This  war,  as  is 
well  known,  gave  rise  to  much  angry  con- 
troversy as  to  who  should  bear  the  blame 
of  its  many  undeniable  short-comings. 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  was  more  particularly 
singled  out  for  attack  by  Mr.  Roebuck 
and  his  partisans,  and  (after  exchanging 
the  War  for  the  Colonial  Department)  he 
withdrew  for  a while  from  the  public 
service  in  consequence  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  Sebastopol  Committee.  After  a 
time,  public  opinion  took  a more  just  direc- 
tion regarding  him  as  well  as  many  others, 
and  at  last  in  June,  1859,  he  returned  to 
the  War  Department  in  succession  to 
Lord  Panmure,  (now  Earl  of  Dalhousie). 
In  that  position  he  more  than  sustained 
his  former  reputation,  and  when  he  retired 
in  July  last,  in  the  hope  of  prolonging  his 
life  by  a timely  change  and  respite  from 
labours,  the  public  feeling  unanimously  de- 
clared that  his  retirement  would  prove  a 
heavy  loss  to  the  administration  of  which  he 
was  a leading  member.  His  exertions  during 
the  last  year  in  increasing  our  naval  and 
military  resources  in  every  way — in  ships, 
in  guns,  in  ammunition,  and  in  men — are 
too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation. 

He  was  elevated  to  the  honours  of  the 
peerage  early  in  January  last,  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  and  took  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  session.  He  was,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  generally  popular  members  in 
either  House  of  Parliament,  and  his  per- 
sonal influence  extended  far  beyond  the 
ranks  of  the  political  party  to  which  he 
gave  his  adherence. 


[Sept. 

On  resigning  office,  early  in  July,  he 
proceeded  to  Spa,  accompanied  by  Lady 
Herbert.  He  suffered  from  a liver  com- 
plaint, the  result  of  over-work,  and  not 
experiencing  any  relief  he  soon  expressed 
his  anxiety  to  return  home  that  he  might 
die  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  He  ar- 
rived at  Wilton  on  the  24th  of  July,  and 
died  in  little  more  than  a week  after. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Lea  was  a deputy- 
lieutenant  for  the  counties  of  Salop  and 
Wilts,  and  also  for  the  county  of  Dublin, 
where  he  owned  a property,  and  shewed 
himself  an  enterprising  and  improving 
landlord,  and  most  liberal  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  tenantry.  He  married,  on  the 
12th  of  August,  1846,  Elizabeth,  daugh-  j 
ter  of  General  Ashe  A’Court,  a lady  who  j 
became  justly  distinguished  by  her  exer-  I 
tions  in  the  cause  of  the  sick  and  wounded  j 
soldiers  of  the  Crimean  war;  by  her  he  | 
leaves  a family  of  four  sons  and  three  ! 

daughters.  His  eldest  son  is  George  Ro-  | 

bert  Charles  Herbert  (now  second  Lord  I 
Herbert  of  Lea,  and  heir-presumptive  to  his  " 
uncle’s  earldom),  who  was  born  July  6th,  | 
1850.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  late 
nobleman’s  sisters  were  all  married  to 
peers  of  the  realm,  being  respectively  the 
Countess  of  Clanwilliam,  the  Marchioness  ! 
of  Ailesbury,  the  Countess  of  Dunmore, 
the  Countess  of  Shelburne,  the  Viscountess 
De  Vesci,  and  the  Countess  of  Normanton. 

We  quote  from  the  ‘‘Edinburgh  Cou- 
rant”  the  following  tribute  to  the  merits 
of  the  deceased : — [ 

“ Lord  Herbert,  Muthout  being  a great  | 
man,  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  a kind 
of  eminent  man  in  whom  the  English 
aristocracy  has  never  been  deficient.  He 
was  every  inch  a ‘ Herbert,’  to  begin  with. 
That  family  (whose  earldom  is  fourth  in 
precedence  among  the  earldoms  of  Eng-  ! 
land)  was  distinguished  as  far  back  as  the  j 
Wars  of  the  Roses;  but  acquired  in  the  i 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  a more  I 
peculiar  distinction  of  its  own  by  its  con-  | 
nection  with  letters  and  art.  Lord  Her-  j 
bert  of  Cherbury  and  the  poet  George 
Herbert  belonged  to  it.  Shakespeare  and 
Massinger  were  among  the  friends  and 
proteges  of  the  house ; and  ‘ Sidney’s 
sister’  was  one  of  their  consorts.  The 
dedication  of  Bishop  Berkeley’s  chief  work 
is  but  one  of  their  many  honours;  and 
lovers  of  architecture,  painting,  and  letters 
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have  repeatedly  appeared  in  their  line. 
Sidney  Herbert  was  not  unworthy  of  such 
an  ancestry.  In  person  he  was  pre-emi- 
nently a gentleman ; his  oratory  was  su- 
premely elegant  and  graceful ; and  he  was 
thoroughly  accomplished  in  all  that  the 
Mus(b  mansuetiores  have  to  teach.  It 
was  a distinction  alone  for  a man  of  his 
large  fortune  to  devote  his  life  to  real 
work.  And  his  work  was  not  of  the 
ornamental  kind  only.  He  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  army, 
for  which  he  did  a great  deal;  and  he 
shewed  a genuine  zeal  in  forwarding  the 
improvement  of  the  working  classes.” 

The  name  of  Sidney  Herbert  will  be 
long  remembered  for  his  philanthropic  ex- 
ertions in  quarters  far  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  political  life,  and  especially  for 
several  well-considered  plans  for  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  at 
home  by  the  encouragement  of  emigration 
to  the  colonies  on  an  extended  scale — 
a plan  in  which  he  was  ably  seconded  by 
his  excellent  lady.  Lord  Herbert  was  also 
an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a man  of 
most  refined  taste,  more  especially  in 
painting  and  in  architecture,  as  he  shewed 
in  1843,  when  he  rebuilt,  at  his  sole  ex- 
pense, the  parish  church  of  Wilton,  near 
Salisbury— a beautiful  building,  in  the 
Romanesque  or  Lombardic  style,  and  there 
he  was  interred  on  the  9th  of  August,  the 
funeral  being  attended  by  several  of  his 
ministerial  colleagues,  and  the  day  ob- 
served as  one  of  real  (not  formal)  mourn- 
ing all  over  the  surrounding  district. 

The  Herbert  family,  represented  by  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  is  the  elder  branch  of 
that  from  which  the  Earl  of  Powis  is 
maternally  descended,  and  from  which  the 
Herberts  of  Mucross,  co.  Kerry,  line- 
ally  spring.  They  also  number  the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon  among  the  scions  of  their 
honourable  house.  The  first  Earl,  a staunch 
adherent  to  the  House  of  York,  was  made 
Earl  of  Pembroke  by  Edward  IV.,  but 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Lancastrian 
party  and  beheaded  at  Banbury.  His  de- 
scendant, William  Herbert,  was  a Knight 
of  the  Garter,  and  married  a sister  of 
Queen  Catharine  Parr.  The  wife  of  the 
second  Earl  of  the  new  creation  was 
the  lady  to  whom  Sir  Philip  Sidney  de- 
dicated his  romance  of  ‘"Arcadia,”  and 


whose  virtues  are  commemorated  by  Ben 
Jonson. 


Admiral  Sir  Barrington  Reynolds, 

K.C.B. 

Aug.  3.  At  Penair,  near  Truro,  aged 
75,  Admiral  Sir  Barrington  Reynolds, 

K.C.B. 

The  deceased,  who  was  born  in  1785, 
was  the  son  of  Rear-Admiral  Robert  C. 
Reynolds,  who  was  lost  in  the  “ St. 
Georg-',”  98,  on  returning  home  from  the 
Baltic  in  December,  1811.  He  entered 
the  navy  as  a first-class  volunteer  soon 
after  he  had  completed  his  tenth  year,  and 
was  midshipman  on  board  the  “ Amazon,” 
36,  when  in  company  with  the  “ Indefati- 
gable,” 46,  “ L’Unit^”  38,  and  “ La  Vir- 
ginie,”  44,  were  captured.  In  January, 
1797,  he  was  wrecked  and  taken  prisoner 
near  He  Bas,  at  the  close  of  a gallant 
action  of  ten  hours  with  “ Les  Droits  de 
THomme,”  74,  also  wrecked.  On  regain- 
ing his  liberty  in  January  of  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  to  “ La  Pomone,” 
in  which  he  assisted  in  the  capture  of 
“Le  Cheri,”  French  privateer,  of  26  guns. 
He  shortly  afterwards  joined  the  “ Inde- 
fatigable,” Capt.  Sir  Edward  Pellew 
(afterwards  Lord  Exmouth),  under  whom 
he  served  in  the  expedition  against  Ferrol. 
For  his  gallantry  in  several  successful 
boat  actions  with  the  enemy  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Lieut.  In  the  boats 
of  the  “ Diana,”  on  the  night  of  the  28th 
of  March,  1806,  Lieut.  Reynolds  captured 
“Le  Nearque,”  of  16  guns,  off  L’Orient, 
the  rearmost  of  a French  squadron,  with- 
out being  discovered  by  the  three  French 
frigates,  her  consorts.  Afterwards  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  East  Indies,  and  early  in 
1811  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  “ Hesper,”  18,  part  of  the  force  em- 
ployed in  the  expedition  against  Java, 
where  he  assisted  at  the  bombardment 
and  storming  of  Fort  Cornelis,  and  served 
on  shore  with  a party  of  seamen  through- 
out all  the  operations.  After  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  town  of  Cheribon  he  was  ap- 
pointed Commandant,  pro  tern.,  of  that 
place.  As  a reward  for  his  distinguished 
services  in  the  subjugation  of  that  island, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
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frigate'^  Sir  Francis  Drake,”  and  was  in 
the  following  year  removed  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, Sir  Samuel  Hood,  into 
the  “Bucephalus,”  32,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued until  paid  off  in  1813.  From  this 
time,  partly  owing  to  impaired  health 
caused  by  the  climate  of  the  East  Indies,  he 
was  not  employed  for  several  years.  From 
October,  1833,  to  April,  1842,  he  com- 
manded the  “ Ganges,”  84,  which  formed 
one  of  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  He 
superintended,  during  the  campaign  of 
1840  in  Syria,  the  landing  of  the  troops  at 
D’Jounie,  and  assisted  at  the  bombard- 
ment of  Beyrout,  and  the  blockade  of 
Alexandria.  From  1843  to  1852  he  was 
Commander-in- Chief  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  the  Brazil  station.  It  was 
during  his  command  at  that  station  that 
he  obtained  the  thanks  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  his  activity  and  zeal  in  suppress- 
ing the  slave  trade.  Shortly  after  his 
return  home  he  was  selected  by  the  Ad- 
miralty, in  May,  1857,  for  the  post  of 
Commander-in-Chief  at  Devonport,  which 
appointment  he  filled  up  to  October  last. 
In  1838  he  was  made  a Companion  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath,  and  in  February,  1856, 
a K.C.B.  The  late  Admiral’s  commis- 
sions bore  date  as  follows : — Lieutenant, 
Sept.  18,  1801  j Commander,  Oct.  3, 
1810  j Captain,  Jan.  22,  1812;  Bear- 
Admiral,  Jan.  8,  1848 ; Vice-Admiral, 
July  4,  1855  ; and  Admiral,  Nov.  1, 
1860. 


The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Tennyson 
D’Eyncohet,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

Jul^  21.  At  the  residence  of  his  son- 
in-law,  J.  Hinde  Palmer,  Esq.,  Gloucester- 
place,  Portman-square,  aged  77,  the  Right 
Hon.  Charles  Tennyson  D’Eyncourt,  of 
Bayons-manor,  Lincolnshire. 

The  deceased,  who  was  born  on  the  20th 
July,  1784,  was  the  eldest  surviving  son 
of  George  Tennyson,  Esq.,  of  Bayons- 
manor,  and  Usselhy-hall,  by  Mary,  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  John  Turner,  Esq.,  of 
Castor,  Lincolnshire.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  ('ollege,  Cambridge,  and  graduated 
B.A.  in  1805  and  M.A.  in  1818.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  by  the  Hon.  Society  of 
13 


the  Inner  Temple  in  1806,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  practised.  He  entered 
Parliament  in  1818  as  member  for  Great 
Grimsby,  and  retained  his  seat  for  that 
borough  till  1826.  He  sat  for  Blechingley 
from  1826  to  1831 ; and  in  the  latter  year, 
after  a contest,  obtained  a seat  for  Stam- 
ford in  opposition  to  Col.  Chaplin.  The 
excitement  attending  this  election  was 
intense : the  victory  was  hailed  as  a signal 
one  all  over  the  country ; and  among 
other  differences  which  it  led  to  was  a duel 
on  Wormwood  Scrubs  between  Lord 
Thomas  Cecil  and  Mr.  Tennyson.  The 
result,  however,  was  harmless.  After  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  new  and 
populous  borough  of  Lambeth  selected 
Mr.  Tennyson  as  its  first  representative. 

He  sat  for  that  constituency  for  20  years, 
retiring  in  1852  to  literary  and  domestic 
life  at  Bayons-manor. 

During  his  early  parliamentary  career 
Mr.  Tennyson  carried  through  the  Com-  | 
mons  a Landlord  and  Tenant  BiU,  which  ! 
afterwards  became  law.  In  1821,  having  ' 
presented  a petition,  numerously  signed, 
from  Great  Grimsby,  in  favour  of  the  re-  i 
storation  of  the  name  of  Queen  Caroline 
to  the  Liturgy,  he  seconded  Mr.  John 
Smith’s  motion  for  so  restoring  it  on  the  | 
13th  February.  The  greater  part  of  his  | 
speech,  which  consisted  of  arguments  re-  i 
lating  to  precedents,  canon  law,  and  his- 
tory, was  able  and  temperate  ; but  when, 
towards  the  close  of  it,  he  alluded  to  the  1 
case  itself,  he  used  strong  language.  “ The 
country  at  large  considered  the  omission 
of  the  Queen’s  name  from  the  Liturgy  an  i 
insult  and  an  injury,  proceeding  from  the  I 
dictates  of  disappointed  vengeance.”  For  f 
the  motion  there  were  only  178  to  298  ; 
against  it.  On  the  21st  of  J une,  1825,  he  ' 
obtained  the  second  reading  of  his  Spring-  ' 
guns  Bill  by  a majority  of  12,  (ayes  39,  i 
noes  27).  He  carried  the  House  with  him  j 
as  he  detailed  the  “ terrific  accidents”  which 
arose  from  the  law  which  permitted  the  .■ 
use  of  such  things.  But  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill  Lord  Binning  carried 
(by  35  to  26)  an  amendment  providing  for  i 
the  use  of  spring-guns  in  orchards  :ind 
gardens,  whereupon  Mr.  Tennyson  rose 
and  declared  his  intention  of  voting  against  i 
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the  Bill,  and  his  vote  defeated  it,  the 
numbers  being— for  the  third  reading, 
31 ; against  it,  32.  Two  years  afterwards, 
however,  he  got  his  Bill  passed,  with  an 
alteration  or  two,  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Tennyson  took  an  active  part  in 
the  endeavours  to  disfranchise  East  Ret- 
ford for  corruption,  and  to  transfer  its 
power  of  returning  two  members  to  Bir- 
mingbam.  To  this  object,  in  co-operation 
with  Lord  John  Russell,  he  continually 
urged  the  House.  On.  the  accession  of  the 
Whig  party  to  power,  in  1830,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  but  re- 
tired early  in  1832,  ostensibly  from  ill 
health,  on  which  occasion  he  was  made 
a Privy  Councillor.  On  July  23,  1833,  he 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a Bill  for 
shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments, 
which  was  opposed  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
Lord  Morpeth,  and  other  Whigs,  and  was 
lost  on  a division  by  213  to  164.  In  May, 
1834,  he  moved  for  the  repeal  of  the  Sep- 
tennial Act  with  like  ill  success,  the  num- 
bers being— for  the  bill,  185;  against  it, 
285,  His  opinions  on  religious  matters  at 
this  time  may  be  Judged  of  by  the  remarks 
which  he  made  in  1833  (February  6), 
when,  in  a debate  on  the  address  in  answer 
to  the  King’s  speech,  he  alluded  to  the 
proposed  measures  relating  to  Church  re- 
form, observing  that  he  was  “ a Church- 
man,” and,  as  such,  wished  to  support 
the  National  Church;”  therefore  he  de- 
sired to  reform  the  Church.  He  thought 
“that  whatever  Church  w’as  established, 
should  be  the  Church  of  the  majority.  The 
Church  of  England  was  just  about  in  a 
majority,  and  no  more ; therefore  it  should 
he  more  comprehensive,  and  embrace  the 
orthodox  Dissenters,”  &c.  Mr.  D’Eyiicourb 
gave  his  most  energetic  support  in  Parlia- 
ment to  all  the  measures  of  the  Liberals, 
and  advocated  the  municipal  reform— Dis- 
senters’ marriages  — opening  the  China 
trade — abolition  of  Negro  slavery— reduc- 
tion of  sinecures  and  of  taxes  pressing  on 
domestic  comforts  and  on  the  springs  of 
industry — mitigation  of  military  flogging 
— reform  of  criminal  law,  and  diminution 
of  capital  punishment— reduction  of  duty 
on  newspapers — -reduction  of  postage— the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  and  Navigation  Laws, 
Gekt.  Mag-.  Vol.  CCXI. 


&c.,  &c.  On  the  22nd  June,  1853,  his  old 
friends  in  Lambeth  presented  him  with 
a handsome  testimonial,  in  the  form  of 
a magnificent  silver  vase,  of  the  value  of 
400  gs.,  at  a public  dinner ; Lord  Dudley 
Stuart,  M.P.  for  Marylebone,  presiding. 

Mr.  Tennyson  D’Eyncourt  married,  Jan. 
1,  1808,  Frances  Mary,  only  child  of  the 
Rev.  John  Hutton,  of  Morton,  Lincoln- 
shire, by  whom  he  leaves  surviving  issue 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Of  the 
daughters,  the  eldest,  Julia  Frances,  in 
November,  1852,  became  a nun;  the 
second,  Clara  Maria,  is  married  to  Mr. 
John  Hinde  Palmer,  Q.C. ; the  third,  Ellen 
Elizabeth,  is,  we  believe,  unmarried.  The 
eldest  son,  George  Hildeyard,  born  July 
10,  1809,  who  succeeds  his  father  at 
Bayons  Manor  and  Usselby,  is  a C.M.G, 
(Ionian  Islands),  and  is  a J.P.  and  D.L. 
for  Lincolnshire ; the  second,  Edwin  Clay- 
ton, born  Jdly  4, 1813,  is  a captain  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  was  recently  married  to 
a sister  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle;  and 
the  third,  Louis  Charles,  horn  July  23, 
1814,  is  a barrister-at-law,  and  metropoli- 
tan police  magistrate.  Two  other  sons 
died- — one  in  1819,  when  about  eight  days 
old;  the  other,  Eustace  Alexander,  (bom 
March  24,  1816),  at  Barbados,  of  yellow 
fever,  March  9,  1842,  being  then  a cap- 
tain in  the  46th  Regiment. 

The  Right  Hon.  gentleman  succeeded 
his  father  in  1835,  and  took  by  Royal 
license  in  that  year  the  name  of  D’Eyn- 
court  in  addition  to  that  of  Tennyson,  “ to 
commemorate  his  descent  from  the  ancient 
and  noble  family  of  D’Eyncourt,  and  his 
representation  as  co-heir  of  the  Earls  of 
Scarsdale  and  the  Barons  D’Eyncourt  of 
Suttoo.  He  also  claimed  to  be  descended 
from  the  Princess  Anne,  sister  of  King 
Edward  IV.,  through  John  Savage,  Earl 
Rivers. 

Mr.  Tennyson  D’Eyncourt  was  High 
Steward  of  Louth,  and  a Magistrate  and 
Deputy-Lieutenant  for  Lincolnshire.  He 
was  much  devoted  to  antiquarian  subjects, 
and  was  no  mean  proficient  in  science  and 
literature.  In  North  Lincolnshire,  where 
the  deceased  was  best  known  as  a country 
gentleman,  he  enjoyed  general  respect. 
The  additions  he  made  to  the  castellated 
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mansion  of  Bayons  Manor  shew  his  archi- 
tectural taste,  and  a few  years  ago  he 
erected  at  his  own  cost  a noble  stone 
building,  designed  as  a school  ior  the  sur- 
rounding district,  and  an  institute  for  the 
instruction  generally  of  the  mral  classes. 
In  this  building  the  deceased  gentleman 
hiinself  delivered  a philosophical  lecture 
last  season,  which  was  characterised  by 
great  research  and  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  scientific  Stamford  Mercury. 


Fathee  Ventuea. 

Aiig.  3.  At  Versailles,  aged  68,  Father 
Ventura,  a very  popular  preacher,  and  an 
author  of  high  reputation. 

“ He  was  born  at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  in 
1792.  When  only  fifteen  years  old  he 
entered,  at  the  request  of  his  mother,  the 
Jesuit  College  of  liis  native  city.  When 
the  hous*^  was  shut  up,  the  young  Ventura 
was  admitted  as  a novice  by  the  Theatins, 
or  regulars  of  the  Congregation  of  Lateran. 
He  was,  at  the  proper  age,  admitted  to 
holy  orders,  and  devoted  himself  to  preach- 
ing, particularly  funeral  orations,  in  which 
he  soon  acquired  reputation.  His  pane- 
gvric  on  Pius  VII.  passed  through  twenty 
editions,  and  procured  for  the  preacher 
the  title  of  ‘the  Italian  Bossuet,’  while 
his  work  entith  d ‘ Influence  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century’  was  considered  to  be  a 
fitting  companion  to  the  ‘ Variations’  of 
the  great  French  writer.  In  1824  he  was 
elected  General  of  his  order.  He  was  ap- 
pointed member  of  a Commission  of  Cen- 
sorship, with  Orioli  and  Michara,  who 
afterwards  fecame  Cardinals;  and  also 
with  Father  Capellari,  better  known  as 
Gregory  XVI.  He  obtained  at  the  same 
time  the  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  Law, 
together  with  the  office  of  Almoner  to 
tlie  University  of  Rome.  He  w^as  em- 
ployed by  Leo  XI I.,  who  had  a high 
oninion  of  his  capacity,  in  negotiating  the 
Concordat  with  the  Duke  of  xModena.  He 
brought  about  a reconciliation  bet\veen 
the  1 ope  and  Chateau'  riand,  then  French 
Ambassador  to  the  Holy  See ; and,  finally, 
obtained  from  the  Court  of  Home  the  re- 
cognition of  Louis  Philippe  as  King  de 
facto,  though  not  de  jure. 

“ His  work  De  Methodo  Philosophandi, 
published  in  1828,  in  defence  of  the  Chris- 
tian or  scholastic  philosophy,  bro'  ght  upon 
him  smart  attacks  from  his  old  friend 
the  Abbe  Lamcnnais.  Ventura  soon  a'ter 
quitted  the  Pontifical  Court,  and  during 
ten  ^ ears  lived  apart  from  public  afiairs. 


[Sept. 

devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  In 
1839  he  published  his  wmrk,  ‘The  Beauty 
of  the  Faith.’  In  was  during  this  period, 
too,  that  his  finest  sermons  were  preached 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  delle  Valle 
and  St.  Peter’s.  His  published  homilies 
fill  five  octavo  volumes.  The  studious 
tranquillity  of  his  life  was  soon  to  be  in- 
terrupted, fur  the  revolutionary  period 
was  at  hand.  He  preached  the  funeral 
sermon  of  O’Connell  in  1847.  His  liberal 
opinions  eave  him  great  influence  with 
the  multitude,  which  was  further  increased 
by  his  sermon  in  honour  of  those  who  fell 
during  the  siege  of  Vienna.  In  1848  he 
was  named  by  the  popular  Government  of 
Sicily,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Com- 
missioner Extraordinary  to  the  Pontifical 
Court,  and  he  accepted  the  mission  with 
the  full  assent  of  the  Pope.  The  notion 
of  a confederation  of  the  Italian  States, 
with  the  Pope  for  Pr»  sident,  was  borrowed 
by  the  Emperor  Xapoleon  III.  from  Father 
Ventura,  but  it  encountered  great  oppo- 
sition from  Charles  Albert,  who  had  far 
different  views. 

“Ventura  remained  at  Rome  after  the 
flight  of  the  Pope.  He  was  offered  the 
Presidency  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
but  declined  the  perilous  distinction.  He 
never  believed  in  the  durability  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  but  he  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  attack  on  Rome  by  General 
Oudinot.  He  left  the  city  on  the  4th  of 
May,  and  retired  to  Civita  Vecchia  under 
the  protection  of  the  French.  Despairing 
of  enlightening  the  public  mind  on  the 
real  state  of  Italy,  and  unable  to  render 
any  further  service  to  the  Pope  or  to  the 
nation,  he  quitted  Italy  for  France,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Montpellier.  Here 
he  learnt  with  pain  that  his  sermon  ‘ On 
the  Victims  of  Vienna’  was  condemned 
by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index;  but 
he  submitted  nevertheless,  and  formally 
retracted  the  opinions  he  had  advanced 
in  that  discourse.  During  his  stay  at 
Montpellier  he  published  ‘Letters  to  a 
Protestant  Minister,’  with  the  view  of 
refuting  the  arguments  of  a clergyman 
of  Geneva  who  contended  that  St.  Peter 
had  never  been  at  Rome.  He  remained 
tw'o  years  at  Montpellier,  and  practised 
preaching  in  the  French  language,  and 
then  came  to  Paris,  where  his  name  was 
already  known. 

“ In  his  Parisian  residence  Father  Ven- 
tura acquired  celebrity  by  his  conferences 
with  the  savants  of  the  Observatory  and 
the  Institute,  but,  above  all,  by  his  ser- 
mons and  his  publications.  For  years 
he  drew  crowds  to  the  churches  of  the 
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Madeleine  and  St.  Louis  d’Antin ; he  also 
preached  the  Lent  sermons  in  the  Imperial 
Chapel  of  the  Tuileries.  The  original  cha- 
racter of  his  style,  the  copiousness  and 
energy  of  his  language,  and  his  bursts  of 
lofty  eloquence,  not  to  speak  of  his  vast 
store  of  theological  science,  made  even  his 
most  fastidious  hearers  forget  his  peculiar 
pronunciation  of  the  French  tongue. 

“ The  Father  had  of  late  resided  princi- 
pally at  Versailles,  as  he  felt  his  health 
rapidly  declining  •,  and  when  all  hope  was 
over  he  earnestly  besought  the  benedic- 
tion of  the  Pope.  The  Holy  Father  at 
once  acceded ; and  the  pontifical  blessing 
reached  him  only  two  or  three  days  before 
he  drew  his  last  breath.” — Times. 


Madame  Catherine  Hayes-Bhshnell. 

Aug.  11.  At  Roccles,  Sydenham,  the 
residence  of  a friend,  aged  35,  Madame 
Catherine  Hayes-Bushnell,  a very  talented 
vocalist  and  amiable  woman. 

Catherine  Hayes  was  a native  of  Lime- 
rick, and  was  born  October  29,  1825,  of 
very  humble  parentage.  Her  sweet  voice 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  some 
musical  amateurs,  and  by  their  kindness 
she  was  in  1839  placed  under  the  care  of 
Signor  Sapio,  of  Dublin,  in  whose  family 
she  resided  for  three  years.  During  this 
interval  she  practised  unremittingly,  and 
occasionally  sang  in  public  with  such  suc- 
cess as  to  justify  her  in  gradually  in- 
creasing her  terms  from  five  to  ten  guineas 
for  each  appearance.  The  attainment 
of  proficiency  and  popularity  as  a concert 
singer  continued  to  be  the  summit  of  her 
ambition,  until  the  visit  of  Grisi  and 
Mario  to  Dublin  afforded  her  the  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  their  performance  in 
the  grand  opera  of  Norma.  From  that 
evening  dated  an  ardent  desire  to  excel  in 
the  lyric  drama;  every  other  triumph 
seemed  poor  and  incomplete  in  com- 
parison; and  at  length  she  obtained  the 
consent  of  her  friends  to  her  departure 
for  Paris,  where  she  studied  under  Emma- 
nuel Garcia,  the  master  of  Malibran  and 
Jenny  Lind.  At  the  end  of  a year  and 
a- half  her  instructor  dismissed  her,  with 
the  assurance  that  he  could  add  no  fur- 
ther charm  to  her  voice ; and  by  his 
advice  she  repaired  to  Milan,  and  ob- 
tained there,  under  the  direction  of 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 


Signor  Felice  Ronconi,  that  dramatic 
facility  necessary  for  her  intended  career. 
In  184-5  she  made  a brilliant  debut  in  I 
Puritani,  at  the  Marseilles  Opera-house, 
and  after  additional  study,  accepted  an 
engagement  as  prima  donna  at  La  Scala. 
Her  first  appearance  was  in  the  character 
uf  Linda  di  Chamouni ; and  such  was  the 
furor  of  enthusiasm  created  by  her  singing 
and  acting  (to  which  a graceful  and  pre- 
possessing person  added  a further  charm), 
that  she  was  re-called  twelve  times  before 
the  curtain.  From  Milan  Miss  Hayes 
proceeded,  in  1846,  to  Vienna ; thence  the 
following  year  to  Venice ; making  a kind 
of  triumphal  progress  through  the  princi- 
pal Italian  cities.  In  1849  she  came  to 
London  with  a high  continental  repu- 
tation; and  experienced  a most  flattering 
reception  when  she  appeared  (with  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves)  in  Linda  di  Chamouni  at 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  After  two 
years  in  Great  Britain  Miss  Hayes  went 
to  the  United  States,  visited  California, 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  subsequently 
Australia  and  India.  In  these  distant 
regions  the  fame  she  had  acquired  in 
England  was  turned  to  profitable  account, 
and,  everywhere  “ triumphant,”  she  real- 
ized a handsome  fortune.  On  her  return  to 
England  she  sang  at  the  concerts  presided 
over  by  the  late  M.  Jullien  at  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre ; and  since  that  period  she 
has  made  tours  in  the  provinces,  especi- 
ally in  Ireland,  where  her  way  may  be 
said,  without  exaggeration,  to  have  been 
paved  with  gold  and  strewn  with  flowers. 
She  was  married  in  1857  to  Mr.  Bushnell, 
an  American  gentleman,  who  had  under- 
taken the  superintendence  of  her  profes- 
sional business  in  the  New  World.  Her 
domestic  happiness  was,  however,  of  very 
short  duration,  as  she  had  for  some  years 
been  a widow  when  she  was  herself  called 
away,  leaving  behind  her  a name  alike  re- 
spected in  public  and  in  private.  Her 
world- wide  experiences  of  countries  and 
people  gave  an  inexpressible  charm  to  her 
conversation,  which  would  have  been  in- 
teresting under  any  circumstances,  while 
her  manners  always  remained  sweet  and 
fascinating — quite  unspoiled  by  the  life- 
long adulation  she  had  received. 
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CLERGY  DECEASED. 

June  22.  At  the  Mission-house,  Amritzar, 
North  India,  after  a short  illness,  aged  32,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Braithwaite  Batty,  M.A.,  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  late  Fellow  of  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge,  and  elder  son  of  the 
late  Lieut. -Col.  Batty,  of  Ridgmount-place, 
Ampthill-square. 

July  7.  At  Fallangia,  on  the  Rio  Pongas,  West 
Africa,  aged  60,  the  Rev.  William  Latimer 
Neville,  Superintendent  of  the  West  Indian 
Mission  to  Western  Africa,  and  formerly  curate 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Brompton. 

July  17.  At  Cartmel-Fell,  Lancashire,  aged  59, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Blackburn  Cockerton,  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Cartmel-Fell. 

July  19.  At  the  Manor-house,  Iford,  Lewes, 
aged  39,  the  Rev.  Robert  Grafton  Rosseter,  M.A. 

July  21.  In  Cecil-street,  Strand,  aged  74,  the 
Rev.  John  Empson,  of  Yokefleet,  Yorkshire. 

Julyl^.  Aged  50,  the  Rev.  J.  Henry  Gooch, 
M.A.,  for  twenty-one  years  Head  Master  of  the 
Grammar-school  at  Heath,  Halifax,  and  late 
Incumbent  of  Stainland. 

July  26.  At  Brighton,  aged  41,  the  Rev.  John 
Henry  Young,  Rector  of  Kirkby  Mallory,  Lei- 
cestershire. 

July  30.  At  Somerton  Rectory,  Oxfordshire, 
aged  51,  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Clifton,  Rector  of  Somer- 
ton and  Canon  of  Manchester. 

July  31.  At  the  Hall,  Bedale,  aged  70,  the  Rev. 
John  Thomas  Monson,  Rector  of  Bedale,  and  one 
of  the  chaplains  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  the  late  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Thomas  Monson  (a  younger  son  of  the  second 
and  brother  of  the  third  Lord  Monson)  by  his 
first  wife,  Anne  Shipley,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Green,  esq.,  who  died  in  1818.  He  was  born 
J uly  7, 1791,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1813, 
and  M.A.  in  1815.  He  married  in  August,  1813, 
Elizabeth  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Christopher 
Wyvill,  of  Bedale. 

Aug.  1.  At  his  residence,  in  the  Park,  Notting- 
ham, of  fever,  following  acute  bronchitis,  aged  53, 
the  Rev.  Cuthbert  Orlebar,  B.A.,  second  son  of 
the  late  Richard  Orlebar,  esq.,  of  Hinwick -house, 
Bedfordshire,  and  sometime  Vicar  of  Podington, 
in  the  same  county. 

In  Wilton-place,  aged  62,  the  Rev.  John  Hollier 
Stephenson,  Rector  of  Corringham,  Essex. 

Aug.  2.  At  the  Vicarage,  aged  73,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Curteis,  M.A.,  Rector  and  Vicar  of 
Sevenoaks,  and  Incumbent  of  Smallhythe,  Kent. 

At  his  residence  at  Sproughton,  aged  77,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Woodward,  M.A. 

Aug.  4.  Suddenly,  at  Messing  Vicarage,  aged 
62,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Henderson,  thirty-four 
years  Vicar  of  that  parish,  and  formeriy  Student 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxfoi'd. 

Aug.  6.  At  the  Rectory,  Sedlescomb,  Sussex, 
aged  88,  the  Rev.  John  Pratt,  Rector  of  the 
parish. 

At  Charlton-next-Woolwich,  aged  69,  the  Rev. 
Thos.  Boulton,  late  of  Grahamstown,  South 
Africa. 


Aug.  8.  At  Honiton,  Devonshire,  after  a severe 
and  protracted  illness,  aged  76,  the  Ven.  E.  J. 
Burrow,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Archdeacon  of  Gibraltar. 
He  was  born  in  the  year  1785,  and  educated  at 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gradu- 
ated B.A.  in  1805,  and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1808. 
Subsequently,  however,  he  was  incorporated  as 
a Member  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  B.D.  and  D.D.  in  1820.  He  was  Per- 
petual Curate  of  Bempton,  Yorkshire,  from  1810 
to  1816,  and  Minister  of  the  Chapel  of  Ease  at 
Hampstead  from  that  date  till  1823,  when  he  was 
appointed  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  late  Bishop 
(Tomline)  of  Winchester.  In  1835  he  went  to 
Gibraltar  as  Civil  Chaplain,  and  was  appointed 
Archdeacon  in  1842.  The  deceased  was  the  author 
of  a work  on  Conchology,  published  in  1815 ; 
and  four  years  later  he  produced  a work  on  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  with  an  abridged  account  of 
the  history  and  topogi-aphy  of  Athens.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a theological  work,  in  three 
volumes,  entitled  “A  Summary  of  Christian 
Faith  and  Practice,”  “ Hours  of  Devotion,  from 
the  German,”  &c.  Dr.  Burrow  returned  to  Eng- 
land some  time  since,  and  had  been  living,  as  an 
invalid,  at  Lyme  Regis,  and  at  other  places  on 
the  south  coast. 

At  Deal,  aged  52,  the  Rev.  Cltarles  C.  Christie, 
Incumbent  of  Sidcup,  Kent. 

Accidentally  drowned,  the  Rev.  Sutcliffe  Sow- 
den,  B.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Hebden  Bridge, 
Yorkshire. 

Aug.  9.  At  Bishop  Auckland,  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Durham.  See  Obituary. 

Aug.  12.  Aged  77,  the  Rev.  John  Taylor  Allen, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Stradbrooke,  Suffolk. 

Aug.  14.  At  Fryern  Barnet,  Middlesex,  aged 

75,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Blundell,  Vicar  of  Mere, 
Wiltshire. 

Aug.  17.  At  Heavitree  Vicarage,  Devon,  aged 

76,  the  Rev.  Henry  Woollcombe,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Ashbury  and  High  Hampton,  Devon,  and  of 
Pillaton,  Cornwall. 

Aug.  19.  At  the  Rectory,  aged  59,  the  Rev. 
James  Moffat  Harington,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Chalbury,  Dorset. 

At  Ancaster  Vicarage,  aged  64,  the  Rev.  Z.  S. 
Warren,  Vicar  of  Ancaster  and  Dorrington. 

Aug  21.  At  Gloucester,  the  Rev.  Robert  Cas- 
mey  Greer,  Curate  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt. 

DEATHS. 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

Oct.  28,  1860.  At  Bombay,  of  dysentery,  aged 
31,  and  only  two  days  after  his  return  from  a 
short  visit  to  England,  from  which  he  had  been 
absent  ten  and  a-half  years,  Alfred  Vernon,  esq., 
of  Chumbera  and  other  plantations  in  Wynaad, 
East  Indies,  second  surviving  son  of  the  late 
John  Vernon,  esq.,  formerly  of  Basingstoke, 
Hants,  leaving  a widow  to  whom  he  had  been 
married  but  three  months. 

Feb.  21.  At  Mysore,  of  cholera,  on  the  march 
from  Cannanore,  aged  18,  Elizabeth  Florence, 
dau.  of  Col.  A.  M.  McCally,  39th  M.N.I. 

March  18.  On  board  the  “ Ocean  Home,”  on 
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his  passage  to  England  from  Calcutta,  Harry, 
only  son  of  the  late  Capt.  H.  F.  Y.  Pogson,  E..N. 

March  30.  On  board  the  “ Lady  Melville,”  on 
his  homeward  passage,  Henry  Pelly  Hinde,  esq., 
of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Calcutta  bar. 

In  March  last.  In  New  Zealand,  aged  27, 
Knowles  King,  esq.,  late  of  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, eldest  son  of  Mr.  Knowles  King,  of 
Maidstone. 

April  27.  Aged  51,  Edward  Gascoigne  Collin- 
son,  esq.,  of  Alberton,  Port  Adelaide.  He  repre- 
sented Port  Adelaide  in  the  first  session  of  the 
South  Australian  Parliament. 

May  28.  At  Allahabad,  of  cholera,  aged  25, 
George,  tlie  youngest  and  only  surviving  son  of 
the  late  Francis  Gregg,  esq.,  and  Lieutenant  in 
the  90th  Foot. 

June  6.  At  Umballah,  India,  Geo.  H.  Free- 
ling,  esq.,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  son  of  the  late 
Sir  G.  Henry  Freeling,  hart.,  of  Connaught-pl. 
West,  London.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1828. 
He  entered  the  East  India  Civil  Service,  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  in  1850,  and  had  held,  among 
other  appointments,  the  posts  of  Joint  Magis- 
trate and  Deputy  Collector  at  Allahabad,  and 
Deputor  Collector  at  Delhi.  He  married,  in 
1855,  Adelaide  Helen,  dau.  of  the  late  Major 
Mylne,  of  the  11th  Light  Dragoons.  He  was 
.next  surviving  brother  of  Gen.  Sir  Henry  Hill 
Freeling,  bart.,  and  heir  - presumptive  to  the 
title. — London  Review. 

June  9.  At  the  Sanitarium,  Landour,  N.W.P., 
India,  aged  50,  Col.  Wm.  Swatman,  late  com- 
manding H.M.’s  104th  Begt.  of  Bengal  Fusiliers. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  lute  W.  Swatman, 
esq..  Collector  of  H.M.’s  Customs  at  Lynn,  was 
educated  at  the  Grammar-school  there,  and  in 
1827,  on  the  appointment  of  Lord  Wm.  Bentinck 
to  the  Governor-Generalship  of  India,  received 
from  him  a cadetship,  and  joined  the  65th  Bengal 
Native  Infantry.  It  was  not  long  before  that 
nobleman  gave  him  a staff  appointment  in  the 
commissariat  department.  He  attained  the  rank 
of  Assistant-Commissary-General,  and  obtained 
his  majority  in  1848.  The  deceased  had  only 
returned  to  India  in  January  last. 

June  12.  During  the  passage  from  Calcutta 
to  England,  aged  45,  Sir  Albert  John  de  Hoche- 
pied  Larpent,  bart.  He  was  the  elder  of  the 
two  sons  of  the  late  Sir  Geo.  Gerard  de  Hoche- 
pied  Larpent,  bart.,  some  time  M.P.  for  Not- 
tingham (who  was  raised  to  the  baronetcy  in 
1841,  and  died  in  1855),  by  his  first  wife,  Char- 
lotte, third  dau.  of  William  Cracroft,  esq.,  of  the 
Exchequer,  a member  of  the  family  of  Cracroft 
of  Hacktborn,  Lincolnshire,  and  was  born  at  East 
Sheen,  Surrey,  in  1816.  He  married,  in  1838, 
Catharine  Lydia,  dau.  of  Capt.  L.  M.  Shaw,  of 
the  Bengal  ar-my,  by  whom  he  has  left,  with 
other  issue,  a son  and  successor,  George  Albert, 
born  in  1846,  now  3rd  baronet.  Sir  Geo.  Gerard 
Larpent,  the  first  baronet,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  John  Larpent,  esq.,  of  East  Sheen,  who 
was  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  the 
Peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  and  also  to  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford  when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
was  subsequently  employed  in  various  confi- 


dential posts  m the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  held  the  offices 
of  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  examiner 
and  licenser  of  stage  plays.  This  gent'eman’s 
eldest  son  (half-brother  of  the  first  baronet) 
was  Judge-Advocate-General  in  Spain  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  afterwards  Chairman 
of  the  Board  for  Auditing  the  Public  Accounts, 
and  his  “Journal”  while  in  Spain  vas  given  to 
the  public  some  years  since  by  a member  of  the 
family.  Another  brother  of  the  first  baronet 
was  the  Baron  de  Hochepied,  to  whom  that 
foreign  title  was  confirmed  by  royal  licence  in 
1819. — London  Review. 

June  13.  At  the  Hill-side,  Malabar-hill,  Bom- 
bay, Elizabeth,  wife  of  Michael  Bob.  Westropp, 
esq.,  Acting-Advocate-General. 

June  15.  At  Agra,  aged  33,  Jas.  Allan  Currie, 
esq.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Superintendent  of  Vaccination 
for  the  District  of  Agra,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery 
in  the  Thomason  College,  Agra.  His  death  was 
occasioned  by  cholera,  caught  while  performing 
the  extra  duties  of  the  gratuitous  office  he  had 
accepted  of  Inspector  of  Famine  Kitchens,  situate 
in  various  parts  of  the  Agra  District. 

June  26.  At  Madras,  aged  38,  Captain  C.'A. 
Pierce,  Madras  N.I.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Col. 
Pierce,  Bombay  Artillery. 

July  3.  After  a few  days’  illness,  at  Crellow- 
house,  Stithians,  Cornwall,  aged  72,  Capt.  Wm. 
Martin,  during  nearly  fifty  years  of  which  he 
successfully  filled  the  situation  of  mine-agent 
and  manager  of  extensive  mines.  From  boy- 
hood he  shewed  an  anxious  desire  to  be  brought 
up  a miner  in  preference  to  any  other  pursuit, 
and  to  be  employed  on  some  kind  of  work  rather 
than  going  to  school,  which  he  left  one  day  and 
went  to  a mine,  got  work,  and  then  told  his 
parents  what  he  had  done.  He  went  on  step  by 
step,  doing  the  work  of  a miner,  including  that 
of  a bairow-boy  and  tributer.  Whilst  in  the 
former  capacity,  and  employed  in  the  Tresavean 
Mine,  in  the  96  fm.  level,  on  the  old  lode,  con- 
venience obliged  him  to  rest  his  barrow  at  a 
point  in  the  said  level  near  to  a winze  sunk  to 
the  110,  which  was  the  deepest  part  of  the  mine, 
and  from  poverty  the  mine  was  soon  after  stopped. 
At  this  place  he  saw  a part  of  the  lode  on  the 
south  or  hanging  wall,  which  he  even  then  be- 
lieved to  be  the  main  part,  containing  some  rich 
ore  ; and  its  appearance  was  so  peculiarly  strik- 
ing to  him,  that  it  occupied  a place  in  his  me- 
mory for  many  years— indeed,  until  he  became 
supplied  with  means  to  prove  the  value  of  an 
opinion  imbibed  by  so  young  a miner.  As  a tri- 
buter he  was  very  successful,  and  this  was  the 
means  of  bringing  him  to  see  the  utility  of  tak- 
ing up  his  book  and  pen,  which  he  did  by  apply- 
ing the  hours  available  to  that  purpose,  and  for 
a self-taught  man  he  might  be  called  a good 
scholar.  About  the  year  1812  he  was  first  ap- 
pointed captain  of  a lead  mine  to  the  north  of 
Bodmin,  and  in  1817  he  applied  for,  and  ob- 
tained, the  sett  of  Tresavean,  and  was  appointed 
the  lord’s  agent.  He  commenced  to  work  on 
a south  lode,  which  soon  gave  a profit;  and 
when  the  proper  time  came  he  recommended 
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the  di’aining  of  the  old  mine.  After  great  oppo- 
sition he  succeeded,  and  -when  it  was  effected  he 
at  once  adopted  the  course  which  would  prove 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  if  what  he  saw  and 
believed  when  a barrow-boy  were  correct—it 
proved  so ; and  well  was  it  for  him,  hut  bet- 
ter for  the  adventurers,  whose  profits  were  about 
£500,000 ; and  best  of  all  for  the  lord  of  the 
mine,  who  received  for  dues,  &c.,  upwards  of 
£100,000.  The  opening  up  of  this  very  rich  mine 
led  to  the  discoverv  of  Trethellan,  Brewer,  Bar- 
rier, and  Treviskey  Mines ; they  were  all  on  the 
same  lode,  and  each  gave  a great  profit.  He 
discovered  also  the  rich  Wheal  Trannack,  near 
Helston,  and  the  Trewavas  Mine,  near  Porth- 
leven.  In  mining,  and  matters  connected  there- 
with, he  possessed  exceedingly  good  ideas,  and 
was  very  ready  to  impart  to  any  person  such 
knowledge  as  he  possessed ; and  his  liberal  dis- 
position, strict  integrity,  and  sound  judgment, 
gained  for  him  not  only  the  respect  of  the  rich, 
hut  the  kind  regard  of  the  poor.  He  was  in- 
terred on  July  7,  and  upwards  of  2,000  persons 
attended  the  funeral. — Mining  Journal. 

July  6.  At  Dinapore,  aged  54,  after  36  years’ 
service  in  India,  Lieut.-Col.  John  Minshull 
Drake,  commanding  Her  Majesty’s  10th  Regt.  of 
Bengal  Native  Infantry,  eldest  son  of  Commis- 
sary-General John  Drake. 

July  7.  On  his  passage  down  the  river  from 
Abbeokouta  to  Lagos,  from  fever,  aged  30,  Capt. 
Arthur  Trefusis  Jones,  2nd  West  India  Regt., 
second  son  of  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Harry  Jones,  G.C.B. 

July  15.  At  Aherdovey,  North  Wales,  Frances 
Sarah,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  White, 
Vicar  of  Barnetby-le-W old,  and  Perpetual  Curate 
of  Melton  Ross,  Lincolnshire. 

July  18.  At  Horncastle,  (at  the  house  of  his 
son-in-law.  Geo.  Gilliat,  esq.),  aged  83,  Edw. 
Betham,  esq.  The  deceased  was  for  upwards 
of  forty  years  surveyor  to  the  Dean  and  “Chapter 
of  Lincoln. 

July  19.  Col.  Thomas  Gloster,  (mentioned  at 
p.  218,)  was  born  in  1788,  and  entering  the  army 
in  1807,  served  in  the  Peninsula  with  the  61st 
Foot  from  October,  1809,  to  the  end  of  the  war 
in  1814.  At  Salamanca  he  was  wounded  in  the 
left  arm,  and  at  Toulouse  through  the  right 
breast,  the  hall  passing  through  the  lungs  and 
out  at  his  back.  He  had  received  the  war 
medal,  with  seven  elasps. 

Jtily  20.  At  Llandulass,  North  Wales,  aged  69, 
Major-Gen.  John  Lawrie,  II.lVL’s  Madras  Armj\ 

Aged  60,  Susanna  Mary,  wife  of  the  Rev.  T. 
T.  Penrose,  Viear  of  Colehy,  near  Lineoln. 

July  21.  At  Black  Rock,  eo.  Cork,  aged  41,  the 
Hon.  John  Suchet. 

At  Barclayhills,  Perth,  aged  78,  Mary,  third 
dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Douglas,  esq.,  of  Gran- 
tham, Lincolnshire,  relict  of  Lieut-Col.  Robert 
Macdonald,  R.  A.,  late  of  Inchkenneth  and 
Gribun,  N.B. 

At  Devizes,  aged  75,  Mary,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
R.  C.  Caswall,  Vicar  of  West  Lavington,  Wilts. 

In  the  County  Infirmary  at  Cork,  aged  41,  the 
Hon.  John  Touchet.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
the  Right  Hon.  George  John,  nineteenth  Lord 


Audley,  in  the  peerage  of  England,  by  Anne 
Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Viee-Adm.  Sir  Ross 
Donelly,  K.C.B.,  and  was  horn  Nov.  8,  1819.  The 
deceased,  who  was  formerly  an  officer  in  the 
army,  and  was  heir-presumptive  to  the  title  now 
enjoyed  by  his  elder  brother,  was  discovered  in 
a miserable  lodging  at  Cork,  labouring  under  an 
attack  of  delirium  tremens,  only  a few  days  be- 
fore his  death,  and  was  removed  as  an  unknown 
pauper  to  the  Infirmary ; he  was  soon  recognised, 
hut  he  was  in  too  dangerous  a state  to  be  moved, 
and  in  consequence  died  there.  He  married, 
in  September,  1842,  Elizabeth,  third  dau.  of  the 
late  John  Henry  Biennerhassett,  of  co.  Kerry, 
by  whom  he  has  left  issue  a son,  George,  horn 
in  1847,  now  heir-presumptive  to  the  barony 
of  Audley,  and  also  other  children. 

July  22.  At  her  residence.  Green-park,  Ros- 
trevor,  Ireland,  aged  77,  Juliana,  Countess  of 
Belmore.  Her  ladyship  was  dau.  of  Henry 
Thomas,  second  Earl  of  Carrick,  and  mother  of 
the  late  Armar,  Earl  of  Belmore,  and  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Thomas  Lowry  Corry,  M.P. 
for  the  county  of  Tyrone. 

In  Carlton-road,  Maida-vale,  aged  81,  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Joseph  Harris,  of  the  Bengal  Army. 

At  Reading,  aged  80,  Anthony  Gwyn,  esq.,  of 
Barons-hall,  co.  Norfolk. 

Aged  55,  W.  Clark,  esq.,  of  Ackworth,  Ponte- 
fract, Yorkshire. 

At  Clifton,  aged  23,  Alicia  Conner,  youngest 
surviving  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lathbury, 
Incumbent  of  St.  Simon’s,  Bristol. 

At  Solihull,  Warwickshire,  aged  63,  Frederick 
James  Perceval,  esq. 

After  a few  days’  illness,  aged  38,  James 
Neynoe  Vivian  Willyams,  esq.,  a magistrate  for 
the  county  of  Cornwall.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Humphrey  Willyams,  esq.,  J.P.  and  D.L.,  of 
Carnanton,  Cornwall,  by  Ellen  Frances,  youngest 
dau.  of  Col.  Wm.  Brydges  Neynoe,  of  Castle 
Neynoe,  co.  Sligo,  and  brother  to  Edward  Wm. 
Brydges  Willyams.  esq.,  who  sat  as  M.P.  for 
Truro  in  the  Parliament  of  1857-9.  He  was  a 
magistrate  for  Cornwall,  and  formerly  held  a 
commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Cornish 
Miners  Artillery.  The  family  of  Willyams  were 
long  attached  to  and  connected  with  the  Arun- 
dells  of  Wardour  and  of  Lanherne,  with  one  of 
which  noble  house  their  ancestor  went  into  Corn- 
wall about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. — 
London  Review. 

July  23.  At  Tandridge-court,  Godstone,  aged 
69,  Sir  Jas.CosmoMelvill,K.C.B.,  whose  name  has 
been  familiar  to  all  who  have  been  connected  with 
Indian  affairs  during  the  last  thirty  years.  His 
brothers  are  Mr.  Philip  Melvill,  late  Military 
Secretary  at  the  Indian  House ; the  Rev.  Henry 
Melvill,  late  Principal  of  Haileybury  and  Canon 
of  St.  Paul’s ; and  Col.  Sir  P.  M.  Melvill,  K.C.B., 
late  Military  Secretary  at  Bombay. 

At  Compton  Greenfield  Rectory,  near  Bristol, 
Jane,  widow  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Ludlow,  of  Almonds- 
bury,  near  Bristol,  aged  77. 

At  Aspley-house,  aged  78,  Frances  Dale,  widow 
of  Col.  C.  Hervey  Smith,  of  Aspley-house,  near 
Woburn,  Beds. 
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At  Brandsby  ~ hall,  York,  aged  45,  Cecilia, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Gerrard  Edward  Strick- 
land, esq.,  Loughglyn-house,  co.  Roscommon, 
and  sister  of  the  present  Mr.  Charles  Strick- 
land, of  Loughglyn,  who  is  a magistate  for 
CO.  Roscommon,  and  who  represents  a branch  of 
the  ancient  Roman  Catholic  family  of  Strickland 
of  Sizergh,  Lancashire. 

At  his  residence,  Brunswick-sq.,  Camberwell, 
aged  63,  John  Jas,  Wilkinson,  esq.,  Accountant, 
House  of  Commons. 

At  Plymouth,  aged  68,  Richard  Freeman, 
M.D. 

July  24.  At  Coley-park,  Reading,  Catherine, 
wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Wathen  Waller,  hart.  Her 
ladyship  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  daus.  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Wise,  of  the  Priory,  Warwick,  and 
of  Offchurch,  in  the  same  county,  by  Charlotte 
Mary,  dau.  of  Sir  Stamer  Porten,  and  sister  of 
Henry  Christopher  Wise,  esq.,  of  Woodcote, 
Warwickshire,  who  is  a magistrate  and  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  for  that  co.,  and  is  married  to  a dau. 
of  Sir  Gray  Skipwith,  hart.  She  married,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1836,  Sir  Thomas  Wathen  Waller,  second 
baronet,  who  was  for  many  years  in  the  Diplo- 
matic Service.  His  only  brother,  the  Rev.  Ernest 
Adolphus  Waller,  is  married  to  the  youngest 
sister  of  the  deceased  lady. — London  Review. 

In  Grosvenor-st.,  Grosvernor-sq.,  aged  32, 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Bernard  Edward  Brod- 
hurst,  esq.  Her  death  was  the  result  of  her 
dress  catching  fire  on  the  preceding  evening. 

Aged  41,  William  Hunt,  esq.,  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  and  St.  John’s- wood-terrace, 
London. 

At  Ramsgate,  aged  74,  Robert  Denhy  Woodi- 
field,  esq.,  of  Connaught-sq.,  London,  late  In- 
spector-Gen. of  H.M.’s  Customs. 

In  Beaumont-st.,  Portland-pL,  Elizabeth,  re- 
lict of  Rear-Adm.  William  Fisher. 

At  Banff,  from  the  effects  of  an  accident,  aged 
66,  Lieut.  George  Mackay. 

At  Aylesford,  Nova  Scotia,  Charles  Inglis,  esq., 
son  of  the  late  Right  Rev.  John  Inglis,  D.D,, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  only  in  our  last  number,  a correspon- 
dent, through  error,  represented  the  decease  of 
this  gentleman  as  having  occurred  some  time 
previously,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

July  25.  In  Randolph-road,  Maida-hill  West, 
aged  90,  Anna  Maria,  relict  of  Cornelius  Tree, 
esq.,  and  mother  of  Mrs.  Quin,  Mrs.  Bradshaw, 
Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  and  Mrs.  Chapman. 

At  Sea-view,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  22,  Alice 
Elizabeth  Le  Marchant,  dau.  of  Le  Marchant 
Thomas,  esq. 

July  26.  At  Worton-hall,  Isleworth,  aged  31, 
Dulcibella  Jane,  wife  of  J.  S.  Bland,  esq. 

July  21.  At  his  residence,  Upton,  near  South- 
ampton, aged  73,  Major-Gen.  John  Swinburne. 

At  Southsea,  aged  82,  Mary,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  B.  Masstngherd,  Rector  of  Kettlethorpe, 
Lincolnshire. 

At  Southampton,  George  Ahercromby  Mit- 
chell, esq..  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Island 
of  Grenada. 

Very  suddenly,  at  Portland-ter.,  Southsea, 


Commander  John  Aldershaw  Bathurst,  R.N., 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Commodore  Walter 
Bathurst,  R.N. 

At  Poulton-cum-Seacombe,  aged  73,  William 
Chamhres  Chambres,  esq. 

At  Upton,  aged  72,  Major-Gen.  John  Swin- 
burne, of  the  old  Northumbrian  family  of  that 
name.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Col.  William 
Swinburne,  an  officer  of  distinction  in  the  Ame- 
rican war,  and  was  born  at  Folkestone  in  1788. 
He  entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  1804.  He 
served  with  the  43rd  regiment  at  the  siege  of 
Copenhagen,  in  1807,  and  in  the  campaign  of 
1808  in  Portugal,  and  was  wounded  in  the  head 
in  the  retreat  to  Vigo.  He  took  part  also  in  the 
subsequent  campaigns  in  the  Peninsula  till  1812, 
including  the  action  of  the  Coa,  the  battle  of 
Fuentes  d’Onor,  the  action  of  Sabugal,  the  battle 
of  Busaco,  the  retreat  to  and  the  occupation  of 
the  lines  of  Toi'res  Vedras,  the  subsequent  ad- 
vance in  pursuit  of  Massena,  and  the  actions  of 
Pomhal  and  Redinha,  where  he  was  wounded  in 
the  hip.  He  joined  the  army  at  Toulouse  in 
1814,  and  was  present  in  the  following  year  at 
New  Orleans.  He  subsequently  joined  the  Duke 
of  Wellington’s  army  at  Brussels,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  capture  of  Paris,  where  he  remained 
with  the  army  of  occupation  until  1818.  He  had 
received  the  war  medal  with  two  clasps  for 
Busaco  and  Fuentes  d’Onor.  He  had  become 
a Colonel  in  1854,  and  a Major-General  on  the 
retired  list  in  1861.  General  Swinburne  married, 
in  1824,  Jane,  dau.  of  John  Burge,  esq.,  by  whom 
hehas  left  two  sonsandtwo  daughters, — William, 
a Commander,  Royal  Navy;  John,  a Captain  in 
the  18th  Foot ; Isabel,  married  to  Charles  Castle- 
man,  esq.,  of  St.  Ives,  Hunts  ; and  Eleanor, 
married  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Curzon,  son  of  Earl 
Howe. 

July  28.  AtBaldovan-house,  Dundee,  the  Lady 
Jane  Ogilvy.  Her  ladyship  was  the  Lady  Jane 
Elizabeth  Howard,  thii’d  dau.  of  Thomas,  six- 
teenth Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  ninth  Earl  of  Berk- 
shire, by  the  Hon.  Elizabeth  Jane  Dutton,  eldest 
dau.  of  James,  first  Lord  Sherborne,  and  sister, 
consequently,  of  the  present  earl.  She  was  born 
in  1809;  and  married,  in  April,  1836,  as  his  se- 
cond wife,  Sir  John  Ogilvy,  hart.,  of  Innei'- 
quharitz,  Forfarshire,  and  of  Baldovan -house, 
who  has  been  M.P.  for  Dundee  since  1857,  and 
by  whom  she  has  left  a youthful  family.  It  was 
under  her  ladyship’s  auspices  that,  in  1848,  the 
“ Home”  was  inaugurated  at  Dundee  as  an  in- 
stitution for  the  reformation  of  fallen  women. 
A few  years  afterwards,  the  Baldovan  Orphanage 
and  Asylum  for  Idiot  Children  was  established 
by  her  exertions ; and  only  so  late  as  last  year 
the  Convalescent  Hospital  at  Dundee  was  esta- 
blished mainly  by  her  influence.  Her  private 
charities,  though  less  conspicuous,  were  also  very 
great.— iowdon  Review. 

At  Marseilles,  aged  70,  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir 
Fleetwood  B.  R.  Pellew,  C.B.,  K.C.H.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  the  first  Viscount  Exmouth  by 
the  second  dau.  of  Mr.  James  Frowd.  He  was 
horn  in  1789.  Entering  the  navy  at  an  early 
age,  he  was  engaged  at  the  destruction  of  the 
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Dutch  naval  force  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  con- 
tinued to  serve  on  the  East  India  station  till  the 
reduction  of  Java  in  1811,  especially  disting-uish- 
ing  hinaself  at  Samanep,  in  the  Batavia  roads, 
and  near  Samarang.  In  1813  he  was  present 
and  assisted  at  the  capture  of  a French  convoy 
in  Port  d’Anzo.  He  served  from  1818  to  1822  on 
the  Mediterranean  station.  In  1852  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Indian  station,  hut  was 
recalled  in  1854,  and  became  an  Admiral  of  the 
Blue  in  1858.  In  recognition  of  his  services  he 
was  created  a Companion  of  the  Bath  in  1815, 
and  Knight  Commander  of  the  Hanoverian 
Guelphic  Order  in  1836,  receiving  at  the  same 
time  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Naval  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Queen  in 
1842.  The  deceased  was  twice  married — in  1816 
to  the  only  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Godfrey  Webster, 
who,  however,  died  in  1849,  and  secondly,  in 
1851,  to  the  dau.  of  the  late  Comte  Edouard 
de  Melfort,  from  whom  he  was  divorced  in 
1855. 

At  her  residence.  South-terrace,  Brompton, 
Ann,  widow  of  James  Lowther,  esq.,  of  the 
Foreign  Department  in  the  General  Post-office. 

July  29.  Richard  Plantagenet,  second  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Chandos,  K.G.  See  Obituary. 

At  New-cross,  of  consumption,  aged  22,  Chas. 
Anstruther,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Thos.  Wil- 
kinson, esq.,  of  Ely  - lodge,  Gravesend,  and 
grandson  of  the  Hon.  Colonel  David  Leslie  An- 
struther. 

At  Whitburn  West  House,  co.  Durham,  aged 
76,  Joseph  Simpson,  esq.,  J.P.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  the  late  Charles  Simpson,  esq.,  of  Sunder- 
land (who  purchased  Whitburn  - house),  by 
Betty,  dau.  of  Walter  Farrimond,  esq.,  and  was 
hom  in  1786.  He  succeeded  to  the  property  of 
Whiiburn  in  1833,  and  had  long  been  in  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Peace  for  his  native  county.  By 
his  wife,  Margaret,  dau.  of  John  Goodchild,  esq., 
ofPallion,  co.  Durham,  he  had  issue  a married 
dau.,  and  also  four  sons.  He  is  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son  Charles,  barrister-at-law,  who  was 
bom  in  1812,  and  married,  in  1837,  Matilda  Ger- 
trude, dau.  of  George  Rooke,  esq.,  of  William- 
field,  near  Edinburgh.  His  next  son,  John 
Eyres,  was  bom  in  1816.  His  third  son,  who 
was  in  the  commissariat  service,  is  dead,  and  the 
fourth  is  in  holy  orders. — London  Bevieiv. 

At  Earlsdale,  Shropshire,  aged  49,  Frederick 
Jones,  esq.,  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  barrister-at-law. 

Rebecca,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  Brocklebank, 
Yicar  of  Udimore,  Sussex. 

At  Stamford,  aged  65,  Francis  Simpson,  esq., 
alderman  of  that  borough,  and  mayor  in  1853-4. 
The  deceased,  from  early  manhood,  was  ex- 
ceedingly clever  with  his  pencil,  and  his  volume 
of  “ Baptismal  Fonts,”  published  upwards  of 
thirty  years  ago,  will  be  an  enduring  memorial 
of  his  skill  as  a draughtsman.  His  unpublished 
drawings,  chiefly  of  local  subjects,  are  very 
numerous.  As  an  amdteur  artist  in  water-colour 
drawing  he  was  also  very  clever.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  London,  was  em- 
ployed in  engraving  a view  of  the  magnificent 
west  front  of  Crowland  Abbey,  from  a drawing 


by  the  deceased,  in  which  all  the  very  numerous 
details  of  that  interesting  ruin  are  faithfully 
pourtrayed.  The  deceased  was  the  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Simpson,  who  served  the 
office  of  Mayor  of  Stamford  in  1814  and  1824. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Stamford  Town  Council 
held  on  the  6th  of  August,  Mr.  Octavius  Nolan 
Simpson  was  elected  an  aldennan  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  demise  of  his  brother. 

At  Bayswater,  Frances  Cecilia,  widow  of  Edw. 
Leveson-Gower,  Capt.  Rifle  Brigade,  and  dau.  of 
the  late  William  Powell,  esq.,  Waterloo,  Hants. 

July  2)0.  At  Woodbridge -house,  near  Guild 
ford,  aged  81,  the  Eon.  Edward  Mainwaring 
Mainwaring  Ellerker  Onslow.  He  was  the  third 
and  youngest  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas, 
second  Earl  of  Onslow,  by  Arabella,  third  daugh- 
ter and  co-heir  of  Elton  Mainwaring-Ellerker, 
esq.,  of  Risby-park,  co.  York,  (whose  name  he 
assumed  by  royal  licence,  in  1843,  on  inheriting 
a large  portion  of  his  mother’s  property) ; he 
was  consequently  brother  of  the  present  Earl, 
and  of  the  late  Hon.  Col.  Thos.  Cranley  Onslow. 

He  was  born  Oct.  2nd,  1779,  was  educated  at 
Harrow,  entered  the  army  in  1797,  and  became 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  3rd  Foot  Guards  in 
1810,  but  retired  on  that  rank  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  lived  and  died  unmarried.  The  Onslow 
family  were  anciently  seated  in  Shropshire, 
where  they  enjoyed  extensive  possessions,  and, 
among  others,  the  lordship  of  Ondeslow,  situated 
within  the  liberties  of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury. 

Sir  Richard  Onslow,  hart.,  (afterwards  first  Lord 
Onslow,  and  father  of  the  first  Earl  Onslow,)  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  five  suc- 
cessive Parliaments,  occupying  the  entire  reign 
of  George  II. — London  Review. 

At  Paris,  Emma,  widow  of  Henry  Matthews, 
esq..  Puisne  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ceylon. 

At  Teignmouth,  Devon,  aged  61,  Catharine, 
relict  of  Captain  C.  W.  Griffith  Griffin,  R.N.  | 

At  Henley-on-Thames,  Fanny,  wife  of  Colonel  j 
George  Talbot,  43rd  Light  Infantry.  | 

In  Victoria-st.,  Westminster,  William  Lemos  | 
Willoughby,  esq.,  late  Captain  23rd  Royal  Welsh  j 
Fusiliers. 

At  his  residence,  Cheltenham,  aged  78,  Com- 
mander Thomas  Mitchell,  R.N. 

July  31.  At  Eaton,  near  Norwich,  aged  62,  , 

Caroline  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Peter  Day,  esq.,  j 
solicitor. 

At  Fairfield-cottage,  Sunning-hill,  aged  80,  ^ 

Robert  Mangles,  esq.,  of  Sunnirig-dale.  i 

At  Hastings,  Sussex,  aged  63,  Elizabeth,  widow  ; 
of  John  James  Lambert,  esq.,  of  Dorchester,  j 
Dorset.  | 

Aged  61,  Charles  Edward  MacCarthy,  esq.,  of  I 
the  Bank  of  England,  Leeds. 

Aug.  1.  At  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law, 
Elgin-crescent,  Notting-hill,  aged  83,  Philip  John 
Money,  esq.,  a magistrate  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Norwich,  and  late  Captain  in  the  17th  Regt. 

At  his  residence.  Upper-terrace,  Hampstead-  ‘ 
heath,  after  a long  illness,  Edward  Magrath,  esq.,  j 
late  Secretary  of  the  Athenseum,  Pall-Mall, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 
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At  Worthing,  aged  50,  Charles  Hill,  Esq.,  of 
Wollaston-house,  Second  Major  of  the  North- 
amptonshire Militia. 

At  Leyton,  Essex,  aged  69,  Isabella  Mary, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  William  Johnson  Rodber,  late 
Rector  of  St.  Mary-at- Hill,  London. 

John  Frederick  Leary,  esq.,  librarian  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Aug.  2.  At  Wilton-house,  Salisbury,  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Lea.  See  Obituary. 

At  Traquair-house,  Peeblesshire,  aged  80,  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Traquair.  See  Obituary. 

At  Canterbury,  Mr.  Charles  Frederick  Smart, 
third  son  of  Mr.  George  Smart,  formerly  a music- 
seller  in  Oxford-street,  (who  was  the  founder  of 
the  new  Musical  Fund,)  and  only  surviving 
brother  of  Sir  George  Thomas  Smart,  the  cele- 
brated leader  and  composer.  Mr.  C.  F.  Smart 
was  himself  a successful  musician,  and  was  for 
many  years  a member  of  the  Ancient  Concerts 
and  the  Philharmonic  Society.  As  a teacher  he 
was  very  successful,  and  had  many  of  the  nobi- 
lity for  his  pupils.  An  accident  to  his  left  hand 
obliged  him  to  quit  the  profession.  He  passed 
his  latter  years  in  retirement,  and  after  a long 
and  painful  illness  died  on  his  79th  birthday. 

Aug.  3.  At  Penair,  Cornwall,  aged  76,  Adm. 
Sir  Barrington  Rejmolds,  G.C.B.  See  Obituary. 

At  his  residence,  Melina-pl.,  St.  John’s- wood, 
aged  82,  George  White,  esq..  Deputy  Commissary- 
General. 

At  Rockville,  Helensburgh,  aged  78,  Hugh 
Maclean,  esq. , of  Coll. 

At  Harrow  School,  aged  15,  William  Edward, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Rear-Admiral  Sir  W. 
Edward  Parry. 

At  the  School-house,  Rugby,  aged  61,  Caroline, 
widow  of  John  Salter,  esq. 

Aged  61,  Mrs.  Nasmith,  widow  of  David 
Nasmith,  esq.,  the  founder  of  the  London  City 
Mission,  Country  and  Town  Missions,  the  Female 
Aid  Society,  Monthly  Tract  Society,  &c. 

At  Versailles,  Father  Ventura.  See  Obituary. 

Aug.  4.  At  Slindon-house,  Sussex,  aged  98, 
Anne,  relict  of  Anthony  James,  fourth  Earl  of 
Newburgh.  See  Obituary. 

At  his  residence,  in  Cadogan-place,  aged  68, 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  K.C.B. 

At  Ospringe-house,  Faversham,  aged  80,  Mary, 
relict  of  Gen.  Sir  Thos.  Gage  Montresor,  K.C.H. 

At  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Margaret  Caroline  Linde- 
say,  relict  of  Patrick  Orr,  esq.,  W.S.,  and  last 
surviving  sister  of  the  late  Major-Gen.  Sir  Henry 
Lindesay  Bethune,  hart.,  of  Kilconquhar. 

At  Stoke,  near  Devonport,  aged  76,  Charlotte 
Catharine,  relict  of  Charles  Greaves,  esq.,  of 
Devonport,  who  died  in  1829.  She  was  the  last 
surviving  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Mylne,  the 
architect  of  Blackfriars-bridge. 

At  Brixton,  Surrey,  aged  41,  William  Newton, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  William  Harriott,  Vicar  of 
Odiham,  Hants. 

At  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  aged  91,  William  Losh, 
esq.  See  Obituary. 

Aug.  5.  In  London,  aged  11,  Francis  Ulysses, 
third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clonmell. 

In  Soho-sq.,  aged  59,  Major-General  Charles 


Franklyn,  C.B.  He  entered  the  army  in  1823, 
had  served  longin  India,  and  much  distinguished 
himself  in  the  recent  campaign  in  Oude. 

_ At  his  residence,  Oakfield  - court,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  aged  85,  Demetrius  Grevis  James,  esq. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  the  late  Charles  Grevis, 
esq.,  (of  the  ancient  family  of  Greves,  or  Grevis, 
of  Moseley-hall,  Worcestershire),  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Demetrius  James,  esq.,  a colonel  in 
the  army,  third  son  of  Wm.  James,  esq.,  of 
Ightham-court,  son  of  Sir  Demetrius  James,  of 
Ightham,  who  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.  He 
was  horn  in  May,  1776,  and  inherited  the  estate 
of  Ightham  on  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Richard 
James,  esq.,  without  issue,  in  1817,  whose  father 
was  High  Sheriff  of  Kent  in  1732,  and  was  for 
some  years  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  in  Ireland. 
He  formerly  held  a commission  in  the  army,  and 
saw  some  active  service  at  Copenhagen  and  else- 
where ; he  was  also  a magistrate  and  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  for  Kent,  for  which  county  he  served 
as  High  Sheriff  in  1833.  By  his  wife,  Mary, 
daughter  of  James  Strutt,  esq.,  of  Humbleton  in 
Holderness,  Yorkshire,  he  had  issue  two  sons 
and  seven  daughters.  He  is  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Demetrius  Wyndham,  Major  2nd  Foot, 
who  was  bom  in  1819. — London  Review. 

At  Holcombe,  near  Teignmouth,  Devon,  aged 
22,  Nicholas  Watts,  esq.,  only  child  of  the  late 
Rev.  Nicholas  Watts,  of  Ambrook- house,  Ipple- 
pen,  and  grandchild  of  the  late  Rev.  Nicholas 
Watts,  of  Kingsteignton . 

At  Southsea,  Hants.,  aged  33,  William  Henry 
Hills,  esq.,  R.N.,  third  son  of  Captain  John 
Hills,  R.N.,  of  Douro-place,  Kensington. 

Aug.  7.  At  Morley-hall,  Wymondham,  Nor- 
folk, aged  55,  John  Turner  Graver-Browne,  esq., 
J.P.  for  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

At  Paris,  Louisa  Catherine,  Princess  de  Mont- 
leart,  dau.  of  the  late  Gen.  Sir  Wm.  Keir  Grant. 

At  Leamington,  Louisa,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Holt,  Vicar  of  Wrawby-with-Brigg, 
Lincolnshire. 

AtWilburton,  Cambridgeshire,  Read  Tansley, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Wm.  Camps,  esq..  High 
Sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire. 

Aug.  8.  At  Woolley -lodge,  Berks,  aged  53, 
Wm.  Lee-Jortin,  esq. 

At  her  residence,  Cobham-pk.,  Surrey,  aged  74, 
Miss  Combe. 

At  Kinross,  N.B.,  aged  23,  Adelaide,  wife  of 
Richard  Watt,  esq.,  of  Speke-hall,  Lancashire. 

At  Vichy,  France,  John  Clunes  Ross,  esq.. 
Consul  for  the  Netherlands  at  Malta. 

In  Cunningham-pl.,  aged  79,  Frederick  Russell 
Mills,  esq.,  formerly  of  the  Home  Office,  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  Thos.  Mills,  Vicar  of  Hillingdon, 
Middlesex. 

Attg.  9.  At  Beechfield,  Doncaster,  John  Wm. 
Sturges,  esq.,  J.P.  and  D.L.  for  the  West  Riding. 

At  the  house  of  Major  Pearce,  Portishead, 
aged  71,  Lady  Whish,  relict  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir 
W.  S.  Whish,  K.C.B.,  of  the  Bengal  Artillery. 

At  Paris,  aged  77,  Ann  Amelia  Turing,  dau.  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Turing,  bart.,  of  Foveran, 
Aberdeenshire. 

At  Nice,  aged  79,  Vincent  Novello,  the  emi- 
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Obituary, 


[Sept. 


nent  organist,  and  musical  composer  and  editor. 
Though  of  Italian  parentage,  he  was  born  in 
London,  September  6,  1781,  and  he  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  there,  holding  for  many 
years  the  post  of  organist  at  the  chapel  in  Spanish- 
place.  To  his  exertions  is  mainly  owing  the  in- 
troduction to  England  of  the  works  of  the  great 
Italian  and  German  masters  of  sacred  music. 

Aug.  10.  At  Clifton,  aged  72,  Christiana  Eliza- 
beth, widow  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Holmes,  D.D., 
late  of  Leeds. 

At  the  house  of  her  uncle,  (Col.  Tulloh,  R.A., 
Woolwich,)  Fanny,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  James 
Isaacson,  Rector  of  Newmarket. 

Aiig.  11.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  78,  Sarah,  re- 
lict of  Rear-Adm.  Richard  Byron,  C.B. 

At  Paris,  aged  56,  Emma  Louisa,  dau.  of  the 
late  Sir  Jos.  Stracey,bart.,  and  widow  of  Charles 
Struth,  esq. 

At  Roceles,  Sydenham,  (the  residence  of  H. 
Lee,  esq.,)  after  a few  days’  illness,  Madame  Ca- 
therine Hayes-Bushnell.  See  Obituary. 

At  Torquay,  aged  48,  Algernon  Attwood,  esq. 
He  was  born  in  1813,  and  was  the  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Thomas  Attwood,  esq.,  many  years 
M.P.  for  Birmingham,  who  died  in  1856.  His 
mother  was  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Mr.  Wm.  Carless, 
of  Birmingham. 

Aug.  12.  At  Plymouth,  aged  52,  Capt.  Wm. 
Fanshawe  Glanville,  R.N. 

At  Margate,  aged  84,  Martha,  widow  of  John 
Boys,  esq.,  J.P.  for  the  county  of  Kent  and  for 
the  liberties  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  third  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Athelstan  Stephens,  Rector  of 
Goodnestone  and  Vicar  of  Graveney,  in  the  same 
county. 

At  Yeithside-house,  Callander,  N.B.,  Major 
Gregory  Paul,  late  of  H.M.’s  57th  Regt. 

At  Herne-bay,  aged  68,  Commander  Richard 
Bayly  Bowden,  R.N. 

Aged  82,  John  Kaye,  esq.,  of  the  Grove,  Ful- 
mer, Bucks,  J.P.  for  the  counties  of  Middlesex 
and  Bucks,  and  Deputy-Lieut.  for  Bucks. 

At  his  residence,  The  Lodge,  Brook-green, 
Hammersmith,  aged  62,  Charles  Joseph  Pag- 
liano,  esq. 

At  Gloucester,  aged  33,  Ellen,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  C.  Greer,  Curate  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt, 
in  that  city. 

Aug.  13.  At  Lower  Walmer,  Kent,  aged  62, 
Thomas  Witlam  Atkinson,  esq.,F.R.G  S.,  F.G.S., 
for  many  years  travelling  in  Central  Asia, 
and  author  of  “ Travels  in  Siberia  and  on  the 
Amoor.” 

Aug.  14.  At  Llwyngwern,  Montgomeryshire, 
aged  62,  Francis  Johnson,  second  son  of  the  late 
John  Ford,  esq.,  of  Abbeyfield,  Cheshire,  and 
a magistrate  for  the  counties  of  Chester,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Merioneth. 

Aug.  15.  At  his  residence,  Gargrave-house, 
Gargrave,  aged  69,  John  Nicholas  Coulthurst, 
esq.,  a Dep. -Lieut,  and  Magistrate  for  the  West 
Riding  of  the  county  of  York. 

At  the  Court-lodge,  Ightham,  Kent,  aged  86, 
Caroline,  relict  of  Capt.  Arthur  Gregory,  R.N. 


At  Edmonston,  Biggar,  N.B.,  of  acute  diphthe- 
ria, aged  20,  Honoria,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Major-General  Sir  Henry  Havelock. 

Aug.  16.  At  Chelston  Manor-house,  Torquay, 
Devon,  aged  68,  Benjamin  Parham,  esq.,  late 
Judge  of  the  Worcestershire  County  Courts. 

Aug.  17.  At  St.  Catherine’s-lodge,  Mrs.  Will- 
mott,  only  child  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Cleeve, 
B.A. 

At  Elstree  Rectory,  aged  57,  Sarah,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  C.  J.  Plumer. 

At  his  residence,  Blackheath-hill,  aged  96,  Mr. 
Anthony  Mottley,  formerly  Principal  of  the 
Bank -note-office.  Bank  of  England. 

Aug.  18.  At  his  residence.  The  Cottage,  near 
Tiverton,  Evans  Riadore,  M.D. 

At  Brighton,  aged  63,  Commissary- General 
Bishop. 

At  Auchlyne-house,  aged  29,  J.  W.  Cawood, 
esq.,  Secretary  to  His  Highness  Prince  Dhuleep 
Singh. 

Catherine,  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  A.  L’Qste,  Rec- 
tor of  St.  Mary-at-the-Walls,  Colchester. 

At  Fleury,  near  Paris,  after  a short  illness, 
Henry  John,  third  son  of  Sir  John  and  the  Lady 
Eleanor  Cathcart. 

Aug.  19.  In  Gloucester-terrace,  Hyde-park, 
aged  71,  Lieut. -Col.  Charles  Rogers,  late  of  the 
Bengal  Army. 

At  his  residence.  Point-house,  Castle  Town- 
send, John  Townsend  Somerville,  esq.,  J.P.  for 
the  county  of  Cork,  and  Major  on  the  Retired 
List  of  H.M.’s  Bengal  Army. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  (G.  C. 
Churchill,  esq.,  St.  James’  View,  Rusholme,  Man- 
chester,) Anna  Maitland,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
George  Laurie,  formerly  of  Reading,  Berks. 

At  her  house.  Church-hill,  Harbledown,  Can- 
terbury, aged  59,  Eliza  Caroline,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  William  Sherlock  Carey,  M,A. 

In  Holles-st.,  Cavendish-sq.,  aged  61,  Edmund 
Montgomerie,  esq.,  late  of  the  H.E.I.C.  Civil 
Service,  Bombay,  younger  son  of  the  late  Archi- 
bald Montgomerie,  esq.,  of  Belmont,  Ayrshire. 

Aug.  20.  At  Pangbourne,  Berks,  where  he  had 
gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  aged  46,  John 
Quekett,,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c..  Professor  of  His- 
tology at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Eng- 
land, and  Conservator  of  the  Hunterian  Museum. 

Aug.  21.  In  Albemarle-st.,  aged  66,  the  Dow- 
ager Lady  Musgrave,  relict  of  the  late  Sir  Philip 
Musgrave,  bart.,  of  Edenhall,  Cumberland. 

Aug.  22.  At  Barton  Cliff,  Hants,  aged  20, 
Frederick,  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  E.  Hull. 

At  his  residence,  in  Bath,  aged  93,  Francis 
Moore,  Senior  General  of  the  British  Army. 

In  Burton-st.,  Eaton-sq.,  aged  40,  Major  Chas. 
Henry  Montresor  Smith,  late  of  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  John 
Charles  Smith,  Assistant-Adjutant-General,  Ath- 
lone. 

Aug.  26.  In  Stanhope-st.,  Hampstead -road, 
aged  40,  Charles,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Major 
George  Burton  Phillipson,  H.E.I.C.S. 
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TABLE  OP  MORTALITY  AND  BIRTHS  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OP  LONDON. 
{From  the  Feturns  issued  hy  the  Registrar-  General^ 

DEATHS  REGISTERED. 


SUPEEINTENUENT 

EEGISTKAES’ 

DISTEICTS. 

Area 

in 

Statute 

Acres 

Popula- 

tion 

in 

1851. 

Deaths  in  Districts,  &c.,  in  the  Week 
ending  Saturday, 

July 

27, 

1861. 

Aug. 

3, 

1861. 

1 

Aug. 

10, 

1861. 

Aug. 

17, 

1861. 

Mean  Temperature 

O 

61*1 

610 

64-4 

65-3 

London  

78029 

2803034 

1207 

1225 

1172 

1257 

1-6.  West  Dist-ricts  . 

10786 

463269 

195 

180 

164 

209 

7-11.  North  Districts  . 

13533 

618181 

238 

301 

221. 

269 

12-19.  Central  Di-tricts 

1938 

377794 

189 

174 

166 

162 

20-25.  East  Districts 

6230 

570898 

268 

262 

268 

268 

26-36.  South  Districts  . 

45542 

772892 

317 

308 

353 

349 

Week  ending 
Satitrday, 

Deaths  Registered. 

Births  Registered. 

Under 
20  years 
of  Age. 

20  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  60. 

60  and 
under  80. 

o 1 

QO  0- 

! 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

July 

27  . 

720 

123 

164 

143 

45 

1207 

926 

878 

1804 

Aug. 

3 . 

748 

113 

160 

166 

35 

1225 

898 

779 

1677 

10  . 

652 

149 

169 

158 

37 

1172 

881 

878 

1759 

17  . 

756 

161 

146 

159 

35 

1257 

889 

810 

1699 

PRICE  OP  CORN. 


Average  ^ 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

of  Six  > 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Weeks.  J 

50  8 

29  11 

25  7 

37  2 

42  8 

39  1 

Week  ending) 
Aug.  17.  J 

eo 

o 

o 

o 

CO 

1 25  11 

! 37  5 

1 42  7 1 

1 37  5 

PRICE  OP  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHPIELD,  Aug.  22. 

Hay,  2,1.  Os.  to  5^.  0^.  — Straw,  \l.  4s.  to  IZ.  12s.  — Clover,  Zl.  10s.  to  Gl.  Os. 


NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 


To  sink  the  Ofial — per  stone  of  81bs. 


Beef 4s.  4(Z.  to  5s.  Od. 

Mutton 4s.  Gd.  to  5s.  4,d. 

Yeal 4s.  OcZ.  to  4s.  Gd. 

Pork 4s.  2d.  to  4s.  10(Z. 

Lamb 5s.  OcZ.  to  6s.  Od. 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Aug.  22. 

Beasts 950 

Sheep  11,940 

Calves 455 

Pio-s 250 


COAL-MARKET,  Aug.  23. 

Best  Wallsend,  per  ton,  18s.  Zd.  to  18s.  Qd.  Other  sorts,  12s.  9cZ.  to  17s.  Oi. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CARY,  181,  Strand. 
From  July  24  to  Aug.  23,  inclusive. 


Day  of 
Month. 

Thei 

Ir 

o g 

*0  O 
00^ 

'mom 

5 

o 

11  o’clock  §- 

Night. 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Day  of 

Month. 

8 o’clock*  ^ 

Morning  g" 

rmon 

§ 

o 

leter. 

"o  • 

o 

'P  Tx) 

Barom. 

Weather. 

July 

0 

O 

O 

in. 

pts. 

Aug. 

O 

0 

0 

in.  pts. 

24 

61 

62 

60 

29. 

74 

rain 

9 

66 

73 

64 

29.  88 

cldy.rain,cldy. 

25 

61 

70 

62 

29. 

66 

shrs.  cloudy 

10 

67 

77 

63 

30.  04 

fair,  cloudy. 

26 

62 

70 

58 

29. 

58 

(air,  shrs.  Ig. 

11 

69 

75 

67 

29.  97 

do.  do. 

27 

60 

69 

57 

29. 

72 

hy.rn.hl.th.lg. 

12 

71 

83 

67 

29.  75 

do. 

28 

62 

68 

57 

29. 

80 

fair 

13 

66 

74 

64 

29.  92 

rain,  fair 

29 

61 

70 

60 

29. 

98! 

do. 

14 

66 

76 

62 

30.  04 

fair 

30 

62 

70 

58 

29. 

76 

st.  shrs.  fr.  cly. 

15 

69 

73 

62 

30.  78 

do.  cloudy 

31 

61 

70 

60 

29. 

96 

chly.  sit.  shrs. 

16 

63 

64 

58 

30.  81 

rain,  cldy.  rain 

A.l 

63 

73 

59 

30. 

01 

fair 

17 

65 

73 

58 

30.  89 

cly.  slgt.  rain 

2 

64 

77 

59 

29. 

71 

cly.  fr.  hy.  rn. 

18 

62 

72 

62 

30.  94 

do.  fair 

3 

60 

64 

58 

29. 

84 

rain,cldy.shrs. 

19 

63 

71 

55 

30.  91 

fr.  slgt.  rn.  cly. 

4 

63 

73 

57 

29. 

99 

cloudy,  fair 

20 

58 

70 

56 

30.  02 

do.cldy.hy.rn. 

5 

65 

74 

62 

29. 

88 

fair 

21 

58 

65 

55 

30.  15 

do.  do. 

6 

62 

72 

59 

30. 

08 

do. 

22 

59 

67 

58 

30.  17 

do.  do.  rain 

7 

65 

73 

61 

29 

97 

cloudy,  fair 

23 

62 

73 

59 

30.  04 

rain,  cloudy 

8 

66 

68 

62 

29. 

79 

jdo.  const,  rain 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 


J uly 
and 
Aug. 

3 per 
Cent. 
Consols. 

3 per 
Cent. 
Reduced. 

New 

3 per 
Cents. 

Bank 

Stock. 

24 

89x  1 

89i  1 

89^  f 

229  31 

25 

89 1 90 

891  1 

891  f 

230  31 

26 

89f  90 

89|  1 

89|  1 

230  32 

27 

89f  90 

89|  i 

891  1 

29 

90  i 

89f  90 

89|  90 

232 

30 

90  \ 

89 1 90 

89|  90 

230  32 

31 

90  i 

m 90i 

90  k 

230  32 

A.l 

90  1 

89f  90i 

m 90i 

231i  3 

2 

90  i 

90  i 

90  i 

234 

3 

90 1 ^ 

90  i 

90-^  i 

233  5 

5 

90  i 

90  i 

90  1 

234i  5 

6 

90J  i 

90  i 

901-  i 

2341  36 

7 

90i  1 

90i  f 

90i  1 

234  36 

8 

90i  f 

90i  1 

90i  1 

234i  6 

9 

90^  f 

90i  1 

90|  t 

234i  6 

10 

90|  t 

90i  1 

90|  f 

2341 

12 

90i  k 

90i 

90  i \ 

234  6 

13 

90i  \ 

90t  i 

90f  ^ 

235i 

14 

901-  1 

90i  1- 

90^  1 

15 

901  1 

901  i 

90f  f 

16 

90^  1 

90-1  1 

90f  1 

233  35 

17 

m f 

90^^  1 

90^  f 

19 

90^  I 

90^-  f 

901  t 

233 

20 

901  1 

90|  1 

901  1 

232  34 

21 

90f  1’ 

m n 

90J  U 

233  4 

22 

9U  f 

9U-  t 

9U  1 

233  4i 

23 

9U  1 

91f  1 

m 1 

233  5 

Ex.  Bills. 
£1,000. 


India 

Stock. 


India 

Bonds. 

£1,000. 


10  dis.  par. 
3.  1 dis. 
10  dis. 


219  21 
219  21 
219 


8.  7 dis. 

10  dis. 
11.  7 dis. 


6 dis. 


12.  9 dis. 
3.  1 dis. 

12.  4 dis. 

13.  1 dis. 
8.  1 dis. 

8 dis. 

15.  1 dis. 

15  dis.  par. 
15.  1 dis. 

4 dis. 

16  dis.  par. 
15  dis.  par. 

15.  1 dis. 

12.  2 dis. 

16.  1 dis. 
11.  5 dis. 

14.  2 dis. 
14  dis. 

4 dis.  par. 

13.  4 dis. 


221 

219  21 

8,  5 dis. 
10  dis. 

219 

2191 

219  201 

10  dis. 
10  dis. 
8.  4 dis. 

2191 

219 

219  21 

218  20 
220 

218 

4.  3 dis. 

218  20 
2191 

220  3 dis. 

2191^  20  par. 


ALFRED  WHITMORE, 


Stock  and  Share  Broker, 

19,  Change  Alley,  London, 


India 

5 per  cents. 


991 

1 

991 

991 

1 

991 

1 

991 

1 

99f 

1 

991 

1 

991 

991 

991 

f 

991 

1 

99f 

f 

991 

f 

99f 

1 

99f  100 

991  100 

100 

1 

1001 

loot 

1 

lOOf 

f 

lOOf 

lOOf 

1 

101 

1 

1011 

z 

1011 

4 

1021 

f 

1021 

s. 

4 

E.C. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Notice. — Sylvantts  TJeban  requests  his  Friends  to  observe  that  Reports,  Corre- 
spondence, Boohs  for  Review,  announcements  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  S^c., 
received  after  the  2Dth  instant,  cannot  be  attended  to  until  the  following  Month. 


THE  WROXETER  EXCAVATIONS. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  the  important  work  of  excavation 
has  been  recommenced  at  Wroxeter.  A 
beginning  has  been  made  in  the  Roman 
cemetery,  and  a monumental  stone  with 
a rather  long  inscription  has  been  just 
discovered.  It  has  not  been  fully  deci- 
phered as  yet,  but  it  would  appear  to 
commemorate  a soldier  of  the  Second 
Legion,  named  Flaminius  T.  Polla,  who 
was  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  served 
twenty -two  years.  We  expect  to  be  able 
to  lay  a full  account  of  this  and  other 
discoveries  in  the  Cemetery  before  our 
readers,  in  our  next  Number. 

BISHOP  SHUTTLE  WORTH’S 
SERMONS. 

Me.  Ueban, — I often  take  down  the 
volume  of  Sermons  preached  before  the 
University  (Parker,  Oxford,  8vo.,  1827,) 
by  Bishop  Shuttleworth ; and  every  time 
I read  them  I learn  to  appreciate  more 
admiringly  their  sound  sense,  deep  piety, 
and  far-seeing  sagacity.  When  your  last 
Number  appeared,  containing  the  Bishop’s 
Early  Poems,  his  Sermons  were  on  the 
table  before  me;  and  I was  truly  gratified 
to  see  that  the  name  of  so  good  and  emi- 
nent a divine  was  still  fresh  in  your  me- 
mory. I trust  his  Sermons  are  still  read 
by  tbe  present  race  of  English  clergy- 
men, for  I think  they  contain  much  that 
would  prove  a valuable  antidote  to  many 
of  both  the  Romanizing  and  Rationalistic 
tendencies  of  our  theological  schools.  The 
Bishop  was  evidently  a watchful  observer 
of  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  saw  from 
afar  the  coining  storm. — I am,  &c. 

YoUE  C02fSTANT  ReADEE. 
Sept.  IG,  18G1. 


MEDAL  OF  FREDERICK  THE 
GREAT. 

Me.  Uebak, — A bronze  medal  was  a few 
days  ago  found  in  a field  adjoining  this 
place,  a rubbing  of  which  I enclose,  and 
I shall  be  obliged  if  some  one  among 
your  correspondents  would  be  so  good 
as  to  elucidate  its  history  in  a future 
number  of  your  Magazine.  The  date 
1758  is  very  clear,  and  the  inscriptions 
on  the  obverse  and  reverse  I have  made 
out  to  be,  on  the  former  eeedeeictjs  . 
POEUSSOEYM . EEX,  and  the  latter  eegina  . 
INGEATA.  My  conjecture  is,  that  the 
medal  was  struck  by  order  of  Frederick 
the  Great  after  his  battles  with  the  Rus- 
sians, and  that  as  he  was  assisted  by  British 
troops,  it  was  given  to  them  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  services,  and  thus  the 
individual  medal  found  its  way  to  and  was 
lost  at  this  place.  I should  be  glad  to  ! 
know  if  the  medal  is  scarce,  and  what  is 
its  supposed  value. — I am,  &c.,  | 

R.  0.  Walkee. 

Avening  Court,  Stroud,  \ 

Sept.  3,  1861. 

[The  inscription  no  doubt  should  read 
BOEUSSOETTM.  The  medal  is  not  known 
to  the  authorities  in  the  Coin  room  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  is  therefore  of  course 
scarce,  but  the  question  of  its  value  does  | 
not  admit  of  answer  without  an  inspection.]  j 

I 

ERRATUM.  j 

P.  213,  col.  2,  for  “Thomas  Foote,  esq.,”  j 
read  “ Henry  Grant  Foote,  esq.”  j 


The  great  pressure  on  our  space  again 
obliges  us  to  defer  several  Reports,  Re- 
views and  Obituaries,  ivhich  are  in  type. 


THE 


AND 


HISTORICAL  REYIEW. 


MOSAICS 

{Continued  from  p.  236.) 

Sixth  Century. 

The  Cathedral  of  Parenzo,  in  Istria,  has  been  carefully  described  by  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  in  his  “ Notes  on  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Istria,”  &c.,  (12mo., 
1861,)  and  shewn  by  an  inscription,  combined  with  other  historical  evidence, 
to  have  been  built  by  Bishop  Euphrasius  in  the  time  of  Pope  John  I., 
523 — 526  ; it  has  on  the  vault  of  the  apse,  or  tribune,  a remarkable 
mosaic,  which  is  evidently  of  the  same  period,  though  repaired  in  subse- 
quent times,  as  also  recorded  by  inscriptions.  The  following  is  his  de- 
scription of  it ; so  far  as  we  are  aware,  it  had  not  been  described  in  any 
previous  work : — 

“In  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  apse,  St. Mary  is  seated  with 
the  Divine  Child,  (represented  as  a little  man  as  at  Ravenna,  not  as  an 
infant).  On  each  side  of  her  stands  an  angel ; then  to  her  right  St.  Maurus, 
the  patron  saint ; next  to  him,  distinguished  by  holding  a church,  Euphra- 
sius, the  founder;  then  Claudius,  the  archdeacon  and  architect,  and  be- 
tween these  two  last  a child,  Euphrasius,  the  son  of  Claudius.  St.  Maurus, 
with  these  other  personages,  have  their  names  inscribed  over  them.  The 
mosaic  is  coarse  but  very  effective.  The  Bishop  Euphrasius  is  represented 
as  a thin,  tall  man,  with  lean,  dark  face,  and  hollow  cheeks.  The  under- 
clothing of  all  the  figures  is  white.  Euphrasius  and  the  Madonna  have 
over  this  a reddish  upper  vestment ; Claudius,  a grey  mantle  with  brown 
border ; the  little  Euphrasius  a yellow  mantle,  under  which  he  appears  to 
be  holding  a taper.  To  the  left  of  the  Madonna  is  an  angel,  and  beyond 
him  three  other  saints  without  either  names  or  attributes : and  over  the 
head  of  the  Mother  of  God,  a hand  extends  a laurel-wreath.  Under  the 
feet  of  these  figures  is,  in  four  lines,  the  following  inscription  : — 

‘ Hoc  fuit  imprimis  templum  quassante  ruina 
Terribilis  lapsu,  nec  certo  robore  firmum  : 

Exiguo  magnoque  carens  turn  firma  metallo : 

Sed  mentis  tantum  pendebant  putria  tecta  : 

" “ Les  Carrelages  Emailles.  Ear  M.  Emile  Am4”  (4to.,  Paris,  1859.) 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI.  t t 
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Ut  vidit  subito  lapsuram  pond  ere  sedem, 

Providus,  et  fidei  fervens  ardore,  sacerdos 
Eupbrasius  sancta  praecessit  mente  ruinain : 

Labentes  melius  redituras  diruit  sedes : 

Fundamenta  locans  erexit  culmina  templi. 

Quas  cernis  nuper  vario  fulgere  metallo 
Perficiens  cseptum  decoravit  munere  magno : 

-^cclesiam  signaus  vocitavit  nomine  Xsd : 

Congaudens  opere  sic  felix  vota  peregit/ 

“ The  apse  is  circular  in  the  interior,  hexagonal  on  the  outside : the 
round-headed  windows  are  purely  Roman,  a saint  in  mosaic  under  each. 
The  triumphal  arch  has,  on  its  broad  face,  medallions  with  the  heads  of 
female  saints ; on  the  Gospel  side,  six,  spelt  thus  : Felicita,  Basilissa, 
Eugenia,  Cicilia,  Agnes,  Agathe;  on  the  Epistle  side,  Justina,  Susanna, 
Perpetua,  Valeria,  Thekla,  Euphemia;  while  on  the  vertex  of  the  arch  is 
our  Lord’s  monogram,  also  medallioned  and  surrounded  by  acanthus  leaves. 
The  ground  is  dark  brown ; the  medallions  of  the  saints,  light  blue  ; of  the 
monograms,  gold : the  vestments  of  the  saints,  white,  and  reddish  grey.” 
— (pp.  79—81.) 

Seventh  Centhey. 

A.D,  623.  The  church  of  St.  Agnes  at  Rome,  founded  by  Constantine, 
was  rebuilt  by  Pope  Symmachus,  and  adorned  with  mosaics  by  Pope  Hono- 
rius,  A.H.  626 — 638.  On  the  vault  of  the  tribune  are  three  full-sized 
figures  : the  central  one  St.  Agnes,  richly  attired  in  a Greek  costume  covered 
with  jewels,  and  a book  in  her  hand ; a hand  in  a cloud  holds  a jewelled 
crown  over  her  head ; to  her  right  is  Pope  Honorius,  holding  a model  of  a 
church,  as  the  builder ; to  her  left  Pope  Symmachus,  with  a book : under 
their  feet  is  a long  inscription,  in  gold  letters  on  a blue  ground  of  lapis 
lazuli ; the  heads  of  the  two  popes  have  been  restored. 

A.D.  642.  The  oratory  of  St.  Venantius,  adjoining  to  the  baptistery  of  St. 
John  Lateran,  was  adorned  with  mosaics  by  Pope  John  IV.,  a.d.  639 — 642. 
Over  the  arch  of  the  tribune  are  the  evangelistic  symbols,  two  on  each  side 
of  a window,  and  at  the  two  extremities  beyond  other  windows  are  the 
holy  cities;  under  them,  and  on  each  side  of  the  arch,  are  groups  of 
figures ; on  the  north  side,  SS.  Anastasius,  Asterius,  Tatius,  Paulianus ; 
on  the  south  side,  SS.  Maurus,  Septimus,  Antiochanus,  Gaianus.  Most 
of  these  saints  belong  to  the  fifth  century.  On  the  vault  of  the  tribune 
are,  in  the  upper  part,  three  busts  enveloped  in  clouds ; the  central  one  is 
Christ,  the  other  two,  angels  in  the  attitude  of  adoration:  below  these  are  nine 
full-length  figures ; in  the  centre  St.  Mary,  her  hands  raised  and  extended 
in  the  Oriental  attitude  of  prayer  ; on  her  right  hand,  St.  Paul,  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  St.  Venantius,  and  Pope  John  IV.,  with  a model  of  a church  in 
liis  hand;  on  her  left,  St.'Peter,  St.John  the  Baptist,  St.  Bomnius,  and 
Pope  Theodore. 
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A.D.  645.  In  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  on  the  Celian  Mount  is  an  altar 
dedicated  to  SS.  Primus  and  Felicianus,  the  place  to  which  their  bodies 
were  translated  by  Pope  Theodosius  I.,  a.d.  642—649.  The  vault  is 
covered  with  mosaics  • in  the  centre,  a large  jewelled  cross,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a round  medallion  with  a bust  of  Christ,  and  over  it  a crown  of 
martyrdom  suspended  by  a hand  from  a cloud ; to  the  right  St.  Primus,  to 
the  left  St.  Felicianus. 

A.B.  680.  In  the  church  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  is  a figure  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian, placed  there  after  the  plague  in  680.  He  is  represented  as  a young 
soldier,  with  a nimbus  round  his  head  and  the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  his 
hand ; he  has  short  hair  and  beard,  and  is  habited  in  a rich  dress,  partly 
concealed  by  a cloak  fastened  over  the  right  shoulder  by  a brooch,  or 
fibula,  but  shewing  below  it  trousers  tight  in  the  legs  terminating  at  the 
ancles,  the  feet  in  slippers ; his  name  is  inscribed  on  the  background. 

A.B.  688.  The  church  of  St.  Euphemia  at  Rome  was  rebuilt  and  orna- 
mented with  mosaics  by  Pope  Sergius  I.,  about  688,  according  to  Anasta- 
sius,  but  even  in  the  time  of  Ciampini  scarcely  a vestige  of  it  remained,  and 
the  engraving  which  he  gives  of  the  figure  of  St.  Eupbemia  is  avowedly 
copied  from  a drawing  in  the  Vatican  library;  it  is  however  a fair  repre- 
sentation of  a figure  of  this  period,  erect,  with  the  arms  extended  in  the 
Oriental  attitude  of  prayer,  and  two  serpents  at  her  feet. 

Eighth  Centhey. 

A.D.  705.  In  the  sacristy  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  in  Cosmedin  at  Rome 
is  preserved  a fragment  of  a mosaic  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  erected 
in  705  by  Pope  John  VH.  in  the  Lady-chapel  of  St.  Peter’s,  which  was 
saved  when  the  church  was  rebuilt,  and  carefully  removed  and  restored 
here  in  1639.  Other  fragments  of  the  same  mosaic  are  preserved  in  the 
crypt  of  the  Vatican. 

A.D.  774.  The  mosaics  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Rome  are  attributed 
to  this  date  by  Ciampini  and  others,  but  are  evidently  of  a later  period,  and 
probably  part  of  the  work  restored  and  renewed  in  828. 

A.D.  772— -795.  The  church  of  St.  Theodore  at  Rome  was  erected  by 
Pope  Adrian  I.,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  and  has  a mosaic  on 
the  hemispherical  vault  or  tribune,  behind  the  altar,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  original ; at  the  top  is  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  holding  a crown  over 
the  head  of  Christ,  who  is  seated  on  a globe  and  holds  a long  cross  in  His 
left  hand.  To  the  right  of  the  figure  of  Christ  is  St.  Paul,  with  the  book 
in  his  hand,  presenting  a young  man  who  carries  a crown  on  a rich  cushion; 
to  the  left  is  St.  Peter  presenting  St.  Theodore. 

" A.D.  772—791.  The  church  of  St.  Pudentiana  at  Rome  was  founded  by 
Pope  Pius  I.,  in  154,  and  rebuilt  by  Adrian  I. ; the  vault  of  the  tribune  is 
believed  to  be  of  the  latter  date,  and  has  a mosaic  representing  Christ 
seated  on  a rich  throne,  holding  a book  open,  with  the  inscription  “Dominus 
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conservator  ecclesiee  Pudentianse in  the  clouds  are  the  symbols  of  the 
Evangelists,  and  behind  the  figure  of  Christ  is  a large  jewelled  cross  rest- 
ing on  a Calvary ; to  the  right  and  left  are  half-figures  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  St.  Pudentiana,  St.  Praxida,  St.  Pudens,  and  other  saints.  . 

A.D.  7.96.  The  church  of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus  at  Rome  was  rebuilt 
by  Pope  Leo  III.,  and  ornamented  with  mosaics,  some  of  which  remain. 
Over  the  arch  of  the  tribune  is  the  Transfiguration,  the  figure  of  our  Lord 
with  the  right  hand  extended,  in  blessing  or  speaking ; the  head  has  a cir- 
cular nimbus,  and  the  whole  body  is  surrounded  by  an  oval  nimbus : on 
either  side  are  Moses  and  Elias,  erect,  beyond  them  the  three  apostles, 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  prostrate,  and  at  each  end  of  the  picture  an  angel 
addressing  a female  figure ; one  of  these  is  clearly  the  Virgin,  for  she  has 
the  Holy  Infant  in  her  arms;  the  other  is  seated  on  a throne,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  also  the  Virgin.  Our  Lord  is  represented  in  a red  tunic,  with  a white 
pallium ; all  the  other  figures  are  also  in  white  vestments,  and  the  apostles 
have  their  heads  bent  down  as  if  to  save  their  eyes  from  the  brilliant  light. 

A.D.  797.  The  church  of  St.  Susanna  at  Rome  was  rebuilt  from  the  foun- 
dation and  ornamented  with  mosaics  by  Leo  III.,  but  almost  entirely  re- 
built and  adorned  with  new  pictures  in  1595.  Ciampini  has  however  here 
also  engraved  two  of  the  original  figures  from  drawings  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  library,  and  these  are  the  important  personages,  Pope  Leo  himself 
as  founder,  with  the  model  of  the  church  in  his  hand, — a very  humble  one, 
of  oblong  form  with  a gabled  roof,  as  much  like  a cottage  as  a church, — and 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Great,  in  imperial  costume.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  these  figures  are  of  the  time,  or  faithful  copies,  from  the  costume  and 
style  of  drawing. 

A.D.  797.  The  celebrated  Triclinium  of  St.  John  Lateran  (originally 
placed  in  a chamber  of  the  palace  over  a sofa,  hence  its  name,)  is  in  fact 
modern  work,  a restoration  of  1740 — 1758,  under  Benedict  XIV.,  but  it  is 
allowed  to  be  a faithful  copy  of  the  one  erected  by  Pope  Leo  III.  in  798 — 
816 ; it  covers  the  surface  of  a modern  tribune  built  to  receive  it,  and  the 
arch  in  front  of  it,  near  the  holy  steps.  The  principal  picture  on  the  vault 
represents  Christ  and  eleven  apostles,  and  the  monogram  of  Leo  over  it ; 
at  the  springing  of  the  arch  on  each  side  is  a group  of  figures,  one  repre- 
senting Christ  seated,  with  a flag  in  His  hand,  and  small  figures  at  His  feet 
of  Pope  Sylvester  and  the  Emperor  Constantine  ,*  on  the  opposite  side  is 
St.  Peter  presenting  a pallium  to  Pope  Leo  III.,  and  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Great  carrying  a flag,  with  inscriptions  relating  to  these  events.  The 
figures  have  been  considerably  modernized  in  the  process  of  restoration. 

XiNTH  Centuey. 

A.D.  802.  Baronius  in  his  “ Annals,”  under  the  year  795,  has  preserved 
a letter  from  Pope  Hadrian  to  Charles  the  Great,  giving  him  permission  to  | 
remove  any  marble  columns  or  sculpture  from  Ravenna,  and  to  take  with  j 
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him  any  artists  in  mosaic ; and  the  Emperor  is  said  to  have  availed  himself 
freely  of  this  permission.  It  is  certain  that  his  cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
was  richly  decorated  with  antique  marbles  and  with  mosaics,  the  principal 
one  of  which,  on  the  vault  of  the  tribune  of  the  choir  behind  the  altar,  is 
engraved  by  Ciampini.  It  represents  Christ  on  His  throne  in  glory,  on 
a gold  ground  with  red  stars,  and  at  His  feet  the  Elders  and  their  thrones, 
according  to  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

A.D.  815.  The  church  of  St.  Maria  in  Navicella  (or  in  Dominica)  at  Rome 
was  rebuilt  by  Pope  Paschal  I.,  815 — 824,  and  retains  the  mosaic  on  the 
tribune,  representing  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  a throne,  with  the  infant  Christ 
represented  as  a little  man,  surrounded  by  a group  of  angels  worshipping, 
and  with  a small  figure  of  Pope  Paschal  at  her  feet,  the  monogram  of  his 
name  over  his  head,  and  an  inscription  under  the  picture  recording  also 
that  he  erected  it.  Over  the  arch  is  a figure  of  Christ  seated,  with  an  oval 
nimbus  to  the  whole  figure,  an  angel  on  either  side,  and  beyond  these  the 
twelve  apostles.  The  figures  are  all  in  white,  standing  out  against  a blue 
sky,  and  with  green  earth  under  their  feet,  covered  with  plants  and  red 
flowers  of  a conventional  foliage.  In  the  spandrels  of  the  arch  are  two  larger 
figures  of  prophets,  each  with  the  right  arm  extended  pointing  to  Christ. 

A.D.  818.  The  church  of  St.  Praxedes  at  Rome  was  rebuilt  from  the 
foundations  by  Pope  Paschal  I.  Over  the  triumphal  arch  is  a group  of  small 
figures  representing  the  scene  described  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Apo- 
calypse. In  the  centre  is  the  holy  city,  with  Christ  and  the  apostles  within 
the  walls,  and  angels  at  the  gates,  towards  which  a crowd  of  martyrs  carry- 
ing their  crowns,  and  saints  with  palm-branches  are  approaching ; these  are 
represented  in  the  costume  of  monks. 

In  the  church  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damianus  is  another  tribune,  with 
a fine  mosaic  bearing  the  monogram  of  Pope  Paschal,  representing  in  the 
centre  a tall  figure  of  Christ,  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  St.  Praxedes,  Pope 
Paschal  with  a model  of  the  church,  St.  Pudentiana,  and  St.  Zeno.  Under 
the  feet  of  these  figures  is  the  river  Jordan,  and  beneath  this  the  thirteen 
sheep,  the  central  one  with  a nimbus  and  standing  on  a mound,  with  the 
holy  city  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  picture,  and  under  the  whole  an 
inscription ; — 

Emicat  aula  pia  e vaeiis  decoeata  metallis 

PONTIFICIS  SUMMI  STUDIO  PaSCHALIS  ALUMNI 
Plueima  sanctoeum  subtee  haec  maenia  ponit 
Peaxedis  domino  supee  aethea  placentis  honoeb 
Sedis  apostolicae  passim  qui  coepoea  candens 
Feetus  ut  his  limen  meeeatue  adiee  pilaeum.” 

Translation. — " This  holy  fabric,  which  shines  with  varied  metals,  was  decorated  by 
the  care  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff  Paschal : he  places  under  these  walls  the  bodies  of 
several  saints,  in  honour  of  Praxedes,  pleasing  to  the  Lord  above  the  heavens;  he 
who  occupies  the  apostolical  seat  buries  their  bodies  in  the  certain  hope  of  being 
raised  to  heaven  by  their  merits.” 
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A.D.  810.  The  chapel  of  St.  Zeno,  in  the  church  of  St,  Praxedes,  was  built 


(juapel  of  at  Zeno,  a.d.  810. 


and  adorned  with  mosaics  by  Paschal  I.  The  picture  over  the  arch  repre-  j 
sents  a series  of  heads  and  busts,  each  in  a circular  nimbus : in  the  outer 
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circle  Christ  and  the  apostles,  in  the  inner  one  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with 
the  brothers  SS.  Novatus  and  Timotheus,  and  the  virgins  SS.  Praxedes  and 
Pudentiana,  and  other  female  saints  of  that  illustrious  family.  The  interior 
of  this  chapel  is  also  ornamented  with  a series  of  mosaics,  which  are  en- 
graved by  Ciampini. 

A.D.  820.  The  church  of  St.  Cecilia  in  Eome,  beyond  the  Tiber,  was  built 
from  the  foundation  by  Paschal  I.,  and  restored  by  Clement  VIII.  The 
mosaic  of  the  tribune  bears  the  monogram  of  Paschal ; it  represents  figures 
of  Christ,  blessing  in  the  Oriental  manner,  with  three  fingers  erect ; — from 
this  and  from  the  vestments,  and  the  style  of  drawing,  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Byzantine  artists; — to  the  right  of  Christ  are  St.  Paul, 
St.  Agatha,  and  Pope  Paschal  with  the  model ; to  the  left  St.  Peter, 
St.  Cecilia,  and  a symbolical  figure  of  the  Church. 

A.D.  828.  The  church  of  St.  Mark,  at  Rome,  was  founded  in  337,  by 
Pope  Mark  I.,  rebuilt  by  Hadrian  I.,  and  adorned  with  mosaics  in  774; 
but  entirely  rebuilt  and  again  ornamented  with  mosaics  in  828,  by  Pope 
Gregory  IV.  Nothing  can  be  more  decided  upon  this  point  than  the 
words  of  Anastasius: — “A  fundamentis  prius  ejecit  et  postmodum  novis 
fabricis  totam  ad  meliorem  cultum,  atque  decorum  perduxit,  absidamque 
ipsius  prsenominatee  Basilicse  musivo  aureis  superinducto  coloribus  cum 
summa  gratulatione  depinxit.”  The  name  of  Gregory  is  also  introduced, 
in  the  form  of  a monogram,  in  the  border  over  the  principal  figure,  and  the 
inscription  at  the  foot  is  still  more  decisive “ Vasta  tholi  firmo  sistunt  fun- 
damine  fulchra,  Gregorius  Marce  eximio  cui  nomine  quartos.”  The  draw- 
ing and  colouring  of  the  figures  is  also  of  the  ninth  century,  yet  this  mosaic 
is  commonly  attributed  to  the  eighth,  and  by  some  to  the  fourth.  The 
subjects  are, — on  the  vault  of  the  tribune  seven  figures,  with  the  Jordan  and 
sheep  under  their  feet,  and  the  inscription ; the  central  figure  is  Christ  in 
the  act  of  benediction  after  the  Greek  form,  on  his  right  hand  St.  Pelicis- 
simus,  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist,  and  St.  Gregory  carrying  the  model  of  the 
church;  on  His  left  St. Mark  the  Pope,  St.Agapetus,  and  St.  Agnes,  each 
with  the  name  inscribed  under  the  feet ; the  sheep  are,  as  usual,  twelve,  with 
a central  one  raised  on  a rock,  and  with  a nimbus  on  w^hich  are  the  Greek 
letters  A.  P.  T.,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a cross,  the  P over  the  head;  at 
the  two  extremities  are  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  with  their  names  in- 
scribed. Over  the  arch  of  triumph  is  a bust  of  Christ,  with  a cruciform 
nimbus,  and  the  four  evangelistic  symbols;  and  in  the  spandrels  on  the 
sides  of  the  arch  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  right  hand- of  each 
extended,  the  left  clasping  a scroll  or  book.  The  whole  has  the  character 
of  Byzantine  art. 

A.D.  858.  The  church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mother  (St.  Maria  novae 
urbis)  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  Pope  Leo  “IV.,  and  adorned  with  mosaics, 
as  is  distinctly  stated  by  Anastasius: — “ Ecclesiam  autem  Dei  Genitricis,  sem- 
perque  Virginis  Mariae,  quae  piimitus  antiqua,  nunc  autem  nova  vocabatur, 
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quam  Dominus  Leo  IV.  Papa  a fundamentis  construxerat,  sed  et  picturis 
earn  decoratam  iste  Beatissiraus  Praesul  pulchris,  et  variis  dipingi  coloribus, 
augens  decorem,  et  pulchritudinem,  corde  puro  ornavit  speciebus.”  The 
principal  figures  on  the  vault  of  the  apse  are, — the  Blessed  Virgin  seated  on 
a throne  and  richly  attired,  in  her  left  arm  the  Christ,  as  a little  man,  not 
as  an  infant,  on  her  head  a crown  of  Byzantine  form;  on  her  right 
St.  James  and  St.  John,  on  her  left  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew,  each  with  his 
name  under  his  feet:  and  all  the  figures  under  the  arches  of  a small  wall 
arcade  ; the  central  arch,  over  the  head  of  the  Virgin,  is  ornamented  with 
jewels,  the  next  on  either  side  with  the  billet,  (the  earliest  example  of  this 
ornament  we  remember  to  have  met  with,)  the  two  outer  arches  with  a 
scroll  ornament ; the  pillars  or  shafts  have  a twisted  ornament  on  them,  the 
capitals  are  a rude  and  barbarous  attempt  at  Ionic,  and  the  bases  are  orna- 
mented with  foliage  and  panels.  The  character  of  the  work  is  altogether 
Byzantine.  The  passage  quoted  above  is  from  the  Life  of  Pope  Nicholas  I., 
A.D.  858 — 868,  and  demonstrates  that  the  church,  which  had  been  rebuilt 
by  Pope  Leo  IV.  ten  years  before,  was  decorated  with  mosaics  by  Pope 
Nicholas  I.,  and  the  work  shews  that  Greek  artists  were  then  employed  at 
Rome.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  earliest  example  in  Italy  of  the  practice, 
afterwards  so  common,  of  placing  each  of  the  figures  under  a separate 
ornamented  arch,  serving  as  a canopy,  and  the  origin  of  the  ornamental  | 
niche. 

After  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  we  have  an  entire  blank  for  two 
centuries,  during  which  not  a single  mosaic  picture  remains  at  Rome,  or  at  i 
least  has  been  noticed ; the  art  appears  to  have  taken  refuge  entirely  at 
Byzantium.  At  Rome  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  were  a period  of  | 
perpetual  civil  war  and  destruction,  and  we  have  no  buildings  remaining  of 
that  period,  and  scarcely  any  notices  that  any  were  erected.  In  other  j 
parts  of  Italy,  and  indeed  of  Europe,  things  were  not  much  better;  the 
whole  of  Europe  was  overrun  by  hordes  of  uncivilized  barbarians,  and  there  j 
seems  to  have  been  everywhere  an  interval  of  at  least  a century  between 
the  utter  ruin  of  Roman  art  and  the  beginning  of  the  revival,  which  was 
grounded  on  the  imitation  of  Roman  remains ; during  the  tenth  century 
there  seems  to  have  been  everywhere  almost  an  entire  cessation  of  build-  i 
ing  in  stone.  The  revival  began  earlier  in  some  places  than  in  others : it  I 
may  be  dated  generally  from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  I 
Rome  appears  at  that  time  to  have  been  rather  behind  than  in  advance  of  j 
the  rest  of  Europe.  ! 

{To  he  continued.) 
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MATEEIALS  FOR  THE  BOOK  OF  MARTYRS  ^ 

Until  the  arranging  and  calendaring  of  the  public  records  has  been 
accomplished,  our  best  materials  for  a history  of  the  Reformation  must 
unquestionably  be  the  laborious  collections  of  Foxe,  Burnet,  and  Strype, 
which  have  the  great  advantage  over  their  future  rivals  of  being  in  print, 
and  therefore  more  readily  consultable.  This  advantage,  however,  is  by 
no  means  as  great  as  it  would  be,  had  these  writers  been  men  of  accurate 
and  enlightened  views,  or  had  their  works  ever  been  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  with  editors  possessing  a tithe  of  the  research  and  diligence  which 
Mr.  Nichols  has  exhibited  in  his  lately  issued  Camden  volume.  The  short- 
comings of  Burnet  are  well  known,  but  we  are  not  concerned  with  them 
here;  it  is  of  Foxe  and  Strype  that  we  would  speak,  upon  whose  execu- 
tion of  an  important  task  a strong  light  is  thrown  by  the  work  before  us. 

This  is  an  exact  reprint  of  a number  of  papers  formerly  belonging  to 
John  Foxe,  and  now  (with  one  exception)  in  the  British  Museum,  after 
having  been  long  in  the  hands  of  Strype.  Mr.  Nichols’  introductions  to 
each  shew  how  carelessly  they  were  employed,  or  altogether  neglected, 
first  by  the  one  and  then  by  the  other;  how  Foxe  has  sometimes  misread 
his  papers,  and  how  Strype  has  modernized  them ; and  how  recent  writers 
have  been  misled  into  according  a degree  of  deference  to  Strype,  as  an 
original  authority,  which  he  by  no  means  deserved.  The  result  is,  the 
expression  of  a wish,  rather  than  a hope,  that  Strype  should  be  not  merely 
revised,  but  remoulded  and  rewritten.  His  documents  are  shewn  to  need 
careful  collation,  being  both  imperfect  and  incorrect,  and  his  narrative 
requires  an  entire  re-arrangement,  not  because  it  is  often  prejudiced  or 
intentionally  unfair,  but  because  it  is  frequently  confused  in  arrangement, 
imperfect  in  information,  and  obsolete  in  style : — 

By  printing  ‘ The  Diary  of  Henry  Machyn’  in  its  integrity  the  Camden  Society 
has  already  made  public  one  of  the  most  curious  sources  of  Strype's  information,  and 
the  present  volume  may  be  regarded  as  a further  instalment  towards  a critical  edition 
of  the  documents  employed  by  Strype.  There  are  few  historical  students  who  will  not 
prefer  to  read  the  ipsissima  verha  of  the  actors  and  sufferers  in  the  perilous  days  of 
the  Reformation  rather  than  any  modern  version  of  their  histories;  and,  though  most 
of  the  writers  in  the  present  volume  are  shockingly  astray  from  any  recognised  standard 
of  orthography,  yet  it  is  well  that  at  least  one  edition  of  their  narratives  should  be 
printed  as  they  themselves  penned  them.’^— (p.  xix.) 

I The  volume  is  made  up  of — 

' I.  The  Reminiscences  of  John  Louth,  Archdeacon  of  Nottingham. 

“ “Narratives  of  the  Days  of  the  Reformation,  chiefly  from  the  Manuscripts  of 
j John  Foxe  the  Martyrologist ; with  two  Contemporary  Biographies  of  Archbishop 
I Cranmer.  Edited  by  John  Gough  Nichols,  F.S.A.”  (Small  4to.,  xxviii.  and  366  pp. 

Printed  for  the  Camden  Society.  1859.) 
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These  were  addressed  to  Foxe  in  the  year  1579,  and  contain  much  curious 
matter,  but  they  have  been  scarcely  at  all  used  by  him. 

II.  The  Imprisonment  of  John  Davis,  a boy  of  Worcester.  This  is  an 
autobiography,  which  Foxe  has  most  materially  abridged,  and  which  is  now 
printed  at  length  for  the  first  time. 

III.  The  Martyrdom  of  Edward  Horne.  This  is  a paper  written  in 
correction  of  a statement  in  the  first  edition  of  Eoxe,  that  “ Jhon  Horne 
and  a woman”  were  burnt  at  Wotton-under~Edge,  September  25,  1556. 
The  information,  given  on  the  authority  of  the  son  of  the  martyr,  is,  that 
no  such  persons  suffered  at  Wotton,  but  that  Edward  Horne  was  burnt  at 
Newent,  in  the  year  1558,  bis  wife,  who  was  condemned  also,  saving  her 
life  by  recantation.  This  document  is  valuable,  as  shewing  that  Foxe’s 
statements  were  closely  looked  into  by  his  contemporaries,  whence  we 
may  fairly  infer  the  substantial  accuracy  of  those  that  have  escaped  un- 
questioned ; we  mean,  questioned  in  a proper  spirit,  on  the  strength  of 
evidence,  and  not  merely  denounced  in  a vague  way  as  ‘‘untruthes,  false 
lies,  impudent  forgeries,  depravations,  fraudulent  corruptions  and  feigned 
fables  but  it  is  a curious  fact,  that  this  and  similar  papers,  though  as  we 
see  preserved  by  him,  were  never  put  to  their  destined  use,  and  the  errors 
remain  in  his  work  to  this  day. 

IV.  Autobiographical  Narrative  of  Thomas  Hancock,  Minister  of  Poole, 

has  been  altogether  neglected  by  Foxe,  but  Strype  has  worked  up  some 
passages  in  his  “ Ecclesiastical  Memorials”  and  others  in  his  “ Memorials  of 
Cranmer.”  Hancock  was  an  Oxford  man  (B.A.  in  1532)  who  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  exiles  at  Geneva,  and  lived  to  return  to  England.  An 
extract  or  tvyo  may  be  allowed,  as  shewing  something  of  the  character  of 
the  man.  He  embroiled  himself  with  the  authorities  even  under  Ed- 
ward VI.  by  inveighing  too  vehemently  against  “the  idoll  of  the  alter, 
proving  hytt  to  be  an  idoll,  and  no  God,  by  the  first  of  St.  John’s  Gospel,” 
and  when  charged  with  thus  contravening  the  King’s  proclamation,  “ that 
we  should  give  no  necname  wntoo  the  sacrament,  as  round  Rohin,  or  Jack 
in  the  stoutly  answering  that  “hytt  was  noo  sacrament,  but  an  idoll, 

as  they  doo  wse  hytt.”  Tudor  government  never  allowed  such  open  de- 
fiance to  go  unmarked ; Hancock  w^as  threatened  with  the  gaol,  and  when 
he  subsequently,  in  discharge  of  his  bail,  appeared  before  the  chief  justice. 
Sir  Richard  Lister,  at  Salisbury,  he  was  bound  over  that  “he  should  not 
go  before  the  King  in  his  proceedings.”  This  restraint  chafed  him,  and 
by  applying  to  the  Protector,  Somerset,  he  got  a letter  to  Sir  Richard  for 
the  discharge  of  the  bond.  He  delivered  it  in  person  at  Southampton,  and 
whilst  doing  so  the  bell  rung  to  sermon  : — 

“M}'  lorde  asked  me  whether  I mynded  too  preach?  I awnsered  yea.  My  lorde 
sayd  unto  me  tliat  Hampton  was  a haven  towne,  and  that  yf  I shold  teache  such  doc- 
trine as  I tawght  at  Sarum  the  towne  wold  be  divided,  and  soo  sholde  hytt  be  a way 
or  a gapp  for  the  enemy  to  enter  in,  and  tberfor  he  commawnded  me  that  I shold  nott 
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preache  ther.  I awnswered  thatt  I wold  not  take  thatt  for  a forhiddyng,  butt  that 
forsomuch  as  the  people  resorted  too  the  church  att  the  ringyng  of  the  bell  too  hey  re 
the  worde  of  God,  they  shold  nott  returne  whome  (home)  agayne  voyd  of  God’s  word. 
My  lorde  sayde  agayne  unto  me  tliatt  I shold  not  preache,  and  thatt  ther  was  on  in 
the  Tower  (meanyng  bysshopp  Gardnar)  that  he  wold  beleve  before  400  such  as  I was. 
I awnsered  hym  thatt  he  spake  those  words  betwyxt  him  and  me,  but,  yf  I had  record 
of  them,  he  wold  nott  speake  them.  Soo  my  lorde  sent  for  the  mayor  and  hys 
bretherne.  Mr.  maior  asked  me  whether  I wolde  be  content  that  an  other  shold 
supply  the  rome  for  me?  I awnsered  yeaj  and  thatt  I was  as  wylling  too  heyre  the 
word  as  to  preach  my  self.  Soo  dyd  mr.  maior  send  too  on  mr.  Gryffeth,  who  dyd 
preache;  and  my  lorde  being  present,  he  chalenged  him  that  he,  being  chefe  justice  of 
the  law^,  dyd  suffer  the  images  in  the  churche,  the  idoll  hangyng  in  a string  over  the 
alter,  candlestikes  and  tapers  on  them  wppon  the  alter,  and  the  people  honoring  the 
idoll,  contrary  too  the  law  j wyth  much  other  good  doctrine.  I praysed  God  for  hytt. 
And  thus  were  my  trends  of  Sarum  thatt  were  bownde  for  me  discharged  there  hand.” 
-(pp.  76,  77.) 

When  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  and  issued  her  well-known  procla- 
mation, whych  dyd  declare  what  religion  she  dyd  profes  in  her  yowthe, 

. . . . . wylling  all  her  loving  subjects  too  embrace  the  same,”  Hancock 
took  uppon  him  too  reade  the  proclamation  wntoo  them,  and  too  declare 
the  meaning  of  hytt.”  This  explanation  was,— ■ 

“thatt,  whereas  in  the  proclamacion  she  wylled  all  her  loving  suhjectes  too  enbracc  the 
same  religion,  they  owghtt  to  enbraee  the  same  in  her  being  there  princes,  tliatt  ys 
nott  too  rehell  agaynst  her,  being  there  princes,  hut  too  lett  her  alone  with  her 
religion.  This  satisfied  nott  the  papistes ; but  they  wolde  nedes  have  ther  masking 
mas,  and  soo  dyd  olde  Thomas  Whyght,  John  Notherel,  and  others,  bwylde  upp  an 
alter  in  the  churche,  and  had  procured  a fytt  chaplin,  a French  prest,  on  syr  Brysse, 
too  say  there  masse  ; hntt  there  altar  was  pulled  downe,  and  syr  Brysfo  was  fayne  too 
hyde  hys  headd,  and  the  papistes  too  hwlde  them  an  alter  in  ollde  master  Whyght’s 
bowse,  John  Craddock  hys  man  being  clarcke  to  ring  the  bell,  and  too  help  the  prist 
too  mass,  untyll  he  was  threatned  that  yf  he  dyd  use  too  putt  hys  hand  owtt  of  the 
wyndow  too  ring  the  hell,  that  a hand-goon  sholde  make  hym  too  smartt,  thatt  he 
sholld  nott  pull  in  his  hand  agayne  with  ease. 

“ Soo  had  the  papistes  there  mas  in  mr.  Whytte’s  bowse,  and  the  Christians  the 
gospel  preched  openly  in  the  churche, 

“The  papistes  all  soo  resorted  too  the  churche  too  heyre  the  word  of  God,  nott  for 
any  love  they  had  too  the  word,  butt  too  take  the  preachar  in  a trypp,  for  divers 
articles  they  tooke  owtt  of  my  doctrine,  of  the  which  they  accused  me  before  the 
cownsell,  att  the  tyme  of  the  first  parliament;  emongst  the  whych  one  of  them  was 
thatt  in  my  doctrine  I tawghtt  them  thatt  God  had  plaged  thys  realme  most  justly 
for  owr  sinus  with  thre  notable  plages,  the  which  withowtt  spedy  repentance  wtter 
destruction  wold  folowe.  . . . 

“An  other  article  thatt  much  offended,  for  the  whych  I was  exempted  owtt  of  the 
first  general  pardon  thatt  qwene  Marye  grawnted,  was  thatt  I rebuking  ther  idolatrous 
desyre  too  have  there  supersticious  ceremonyse  and  ther  idolish  mas,  and  too  putt 
downe  the  gloryowse  gospel  of  Christ  Jesus,  dyd  in  my  doctrine  aske  them,  how  thys 
mowght  be  donne,  and  how  they  wold  bring  hytt  to  passe,  having  the  law  of  the 
realme  and  the  glorious  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  agaynst  them,  and,  God  being  agaynst 
them,  in  whom  they  had  ther  trust  ? I sayde,  ‘ Yowr  trust  ys  in  fleshe ; so  yow  forsake 
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the  blessing’  of  God  and  heape  wppon  yow  hys  curse : Jeremi  17.  sings : Maledictus 
homo  qid  conjidit  in  homine,  et  ponit  carnem  brachium  simm,  ^c.  What  fleshe  ys 
thatt.you  trust  unto,  Stephen  Gardnar’s  the  hysshop  of  Winchester?  He  hath  hen 
a Sawle;  God  make  hi  n a Pawle!  He  hath  ben  a persequutor;  God  make  hymme 
a faythfull  preacher !’ 

“ Thes  wordes  so  much  offended,  thatt  I was  nott  thowghtt  worthy  to  enjoy e the 
qwene’s  pardon;  whereuppon  I was  cownselled  by  master  Wylliam  Thomas,  the  clarcke 
of  the  cownsell,  for  savegard  of  my  lyfe,  too  flee.” — (pp.  81 — 84.) 

V.  The  Defence  of  Thomas  Thackham,  Minister,  in  his  Conduct  towards 
Julins'^  Palmer,  who  was  burnt  at  Newbury,  is  an  earnest  disclaimer  of 
being  concerned  in  his  death,  as  was  stated  by  Foxe.  Foxe  merely  prints 
the  disclaimer  in  general  terms ; but  his  informants  repeat  their  story  at 
considerable  length  and  with  much  bitterness.  Strype  has  given  an  out- 
line of  the  matter,  under  the  title  of  “ Informations  gathered  at  Reading, 
1571,”  but  the  whole  is  worth  reading  as  an  example  of  sixteenth  century 
controversy. 

VT.  Autobiographical  Anecdotes  of  Edward  TJnderhill,  one  of  the  Band  ^ 
of  Gentlemen  Pensioners,  are  by  a man  who,  under  the  name  of  the  Hot  | 
Gospeller,”  figures  in  the  works  of  Miss  Strickland,  Harrison  Ainsworth,  | 
and  other  fanciful  delineators  of  the  time  of  the  Tudors.  Foxe  has  made  | 
no  use  of  these  papers,  but  some  few  extracts  appear  in  Strype.  TJnderhill 
was  a Warwickshire  squire,  who  made  some  figure  in  courts  and  camps.  I 

He,  as  one  of  the  body  guard,  attended  Henry  VIII.  to  Boulogne,  was  | 

comptroller  of  the  ordnance  in  an  expedition  to  France  in  1549,  and  seems 
to  have  been  employed  on  special  services,  as  in  arresting  one  Allen,  who  | 

had  prophesied  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  when  he  took  the  opportunity  j 

to  seize  some  of  his  papers,  and  these  are  now  printed  by  Mr.  Nichols.  ! 
According  to  his  own  account  he  was  often  in  danger  of  his  life— at  one  i 
time  from  the  rage  of  ‘‘juglers  and  wicked  dicers,”  whose  unlawful  pur-  I 
suits  he  interfered  with,  and  at  others  from  “ a strounge,  stowte  popysh  j 
prelate,”  the  Vicar  of  Stepney,  formerly  Abbot  of  St.  Mary  de  Grace,  near  j 
the  Tower,  whose  parishioner  he  was ; he  had,  too,  a talent  for  versifying, 
and  a ballad  of  his  caused  his  committal  to  Newgate  on  the  accession  | 
of  Mary,  where,  in  spite  of  the  solace  of  his  Bible  and  his  lute,  he  fell  sick  | 
and  was  like  to  die.  Friends^  however,  procured  his  release,  and  he  lived  , 
to  take  a part  in  suppressing  Wyatt’s  rebellion  and  at  the  marriage  of  j 
Philip  and  Mary,  both  which  events  he  has  well  described.  He  lived  j 
undisturbed  during  the  persecution,  having  given  his  enemies  to  under-  j 

stand  that  to  interfere  with  him  would  be  dangerous,  and  he  was  alive  in  j 
the  year  1561,  but  how  much  later  is  uncertain. 

VII.  The  Troubles  of  Thomas  Mowntayne,  Rector  of  St.  Michael, 
Tower  Royal.  This  is  another  interesting  autobiography.  It  has  been  I 


' Not  .Tulins,  as  printed  in  later  editions  of  Foxe ; Mr.  Nichols  conceives  it  to  he  the 
colloquial  pronunciation  of  Josceline. 
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printed  by  Strype,  in  his  “Ecclesiastical  Memorials,”  with  some  omissions 
and  many  errors.  A complete  and  literal  copy  like  the  present  is  therefore 
by  no  means  superfluous.  The  writer  was  arrested  for  continuing  to  perform 
the  Protestant  service  after  it  had  been  prohibited,  and  was  afterwards  im- 
prisoned as  a traitor,  he  having  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
in  his  march  to  Cambridge.  At  length  he  was  released,  when,  after  a brief 
stay  in  London,  where  he  was  recognised,  he  made  his  escape  to  the  Con- 
tinent. The  chief  part  of  his  imprisonment  was  in  Cambridge  Castle, 
whence  he  was  once  sent  for  by  the  sheriff  (Sir  Oliver  Leader),  to  see  if 
he  Avould  be  “conformable.”  His  account  of  the  journey  is  of  interest  :■ — • 

“After  thys,  withyn  short  tyme,  the  hye  shyryffe  sent  for  me  home  to  hys  howse 
beyond  Huntyngton,  to  see  whether  I woold  relente  or  no  j tellynge  me  that  he  hade 
wrytyn  up  to  the  counsell  for  me,  and  that  yt  was  their  plesure  that  I sboulde  be 
delyveryd  yf  that  I wolde  be  a confyrmahle  man  to  the  queues  prosedynges,  and  for- 
sake herysy,  or  eks  to  remayne  yn  pryson  untyll  the  nexte  sessyons  of  gale  delyvery. 
‘For  your  good  wyl,  I doo  thanke  your  mastership  moste  hartelye,  and  well  contentyd 
I hame  so  to  remayn  as  a pry  sonar,  and  rather  than  to  gyve  over  my  fay  the  for  thys 
vayne  lyfe  which  ys  but  shorte.’  ‘ Wei ! (sayde  he,)  I parsave  than  that  yow  are  no 
chanlyng;  yow  shall  therfore  retorne  to  the  place  from  whence  yow  came,  and  there 
abyed  your  tryalh’ 

“ So  wee  toke  our  leve  of  hyme,  and  came  our  wayes  hake  agnyne  to  Huntyngeton, 
and  there  we  laye  al  that  nyghte,  I havynge  apon  one  of  myne  armys  a greate  braslete 
of  yeron  iiij  fingers  brode,  faste  loked  one,  and  a fyne  chayne  of  iij  yardys  longe  joynyd 
therunto ; and  beynge  bed  to  supar  of  one  Thomas  Whype,  marchante  of  London,  w ith 
otheres,  my  keper  was  dyssyeryd  to  ease  me  for  the  tyme,  and  they  wold  be  hound  for 
me,  and  he  to  be  well  recompensyd  for  so  doynge.  Th^  s dyssyer  of  my  frendyes  was 
schares  (scarce)  well  lyked  of  my  keapar,  bycawse  they  w’ere  Londoneres,  and  grawnte 
yt  he  wold  not  yn  no  wyse.  So,  when  suppar  was  done,  to  our  chamber  wee  wente, 
and  anon  comyse  yn  a smythe  with  a hammer  and  a greate  stapyle.  ‘Make  yow 
redye,  (sayd  he,)  I pray  yow,  and  goo  to  bed.’  So  I layed  me  doAne  apon  my  bed. 
Then  he  calde  the  smythe  unto  hym,  and  sayed,  ‘Make  faste  the  staple  and  the  cheyne 
together,  and  dryfie  them  faste  ynto  some  parte  of  the  bedstead  j for  I have  harde  say, 
(say the  faste  hy end,  faste  fyend.^  Than  he  loked  (looked)  behy  end  all  the  payentyd 
clothes  to  see  yf  there  were  anye  mo  doores  ynto  the  chamber  than  one,  lhat  done, 
he  locked  the  dore  and  caste  the  keye  owte  of  the  wyndow,  to  the  goodman  of  the 
house,  dyssyeryng  him  to  kepe  yt  save  wylle  the  mornynge,  Smale  reste  I toke  that 
nyghte,  I was  so  sore  wronge  aboughte  my  wreste  that  the  blud  was  redy  to  spyn  owte 
at  my  fyngeres  endyes.  So,  early  yn  the  mornynge  we  rys  and  toke  our  horse,  and 
came  to  Cambrydge  castelle  to  dynner,  and  then  m.y  braslete  was  taken  of  myne  arme.” 
— (pp.  204,  205.) 

YIII.,  IX.,  X.,  are  papers  relating  to  Archbishop  Cranmer,  many 
passages  of  which  Todd  and  others  have  inaccurately  ascribed  to  Strype. 
They  are  the  materials  from  which  Foxe  compiled  his  account  of  the 
Archbishop,  mainly  supplied  by  Ralph  Morice,  his  secretary.  The  first 
is  the  Life  and  Death  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  with  which  Foxe  has 
worked  up  many  of  the  Anecdotes  (Xo.  IX  ) These  are  for  the  first  time 
printed  complete,  from  the  original  among  the  Parker  MSS.  in  the  Library 
of  Benet  College,  Cambridge.  No.  X.  is  a communication  from  Morice  to 
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Foxe,  though  not  used  by  him,  which  Strype  has  employed  in  a modernized 
form  in  his  “ Memorials  of  Cranmer.”  It  is  a statement  of  the  liberal  views 
of  Cranmer  as  to  education.  His  fellow  commissioners  wished  to  elect 
gentlemen’s  children  only  to  the  newly  founded  grammar-school  of  Canter- 
bury, alleging  that  “ all  sortes  of  men  male  not  goo  to  scole,”  and  that  it 
was  meet  that  the  ploughman’s  son  should  be  only  a ploughman,  and  the 
artificer’s  son  only  an  artificer,  while  to  gentlemen’s  sons  should  be  restricted 
all  knowledge  of  government  and  rule  in  the  commonwealth.  The  Arch- 
bishop maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  was  to  limit  God’s  best  gifts, 
and,  in  effect,  often  to  bestow  them  on  the  least  worthy,  as  he  had  seen 
too  many  well-born  children  “ moste  unapte  to  lerne,  and  very  doltes.” 
Hence  his  conclusion  was,  “ Yf  the  gentilman’s  sonne  be  apte  to  lernyng, 
lett  hym  be  admitted ; yf  not  apte,  lett  the  poore  mannys  childe  apte  enter 
his  rowme.” 

No.  XI.  contains  some  brief  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lawney,  one  of  the 
earliest  welcomers  of  the  Protestant  doctrines,  also  communicated  to  Foxe 
by  Morice. 

No.  XII.  is  a Chronicle  of  the  Years  1532 — 1537,  written  by  a Monk  of 
St.  Augustine’s,  Canterbury  ; and  No.  XIII.  is  a Summary  of  Ecclesiastical 
Events  in  1554.  These  are  both  from  Foxe’s  papers,  and  though  known 
to  Strype,  have  been  little  employed  by  him.  The  first  gives  particulars 
of  several  transactions  in  Canterbury,  particularly  the  breaking  up  of  its 
great  religious  establishments,  that  are  not  recorded  elsewhere ; and  the 
second  preserves  some  contemporary  notices  of  the  formal  re-establish- 
ment  of  Romanism  ; both  therefore  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  printed 
in  extenso. 

The  above  is  a brief,  but  probably  sufiicient  indication  of  the  main  con- 
tents of  this  curious  volume.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  name  of  its 
editor,  each  article  is  very  fully  annotated,  great  attention  having  been 
bestowed  on  the  genealogical  portion  in  particular,  beside  which  there  is 
an  Appendix  of  Additional  Notes  and  Documents.  One  of  these,  on  the 
racking  of  Anne  Askew,  is  very  interesting,  especially  when  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  another  on  the  Protestant  Ladies  of  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII. 
It  has  of  late  become  the  fashion  to  doubt  at  least,  if  not  positively  deny, 
the  barbarity  of  Wriothesley  and  Rich,  on  the  plea  that  torture  was  illegal, 
— as  if  such  a consideration  would  weigh  with  Tudor  councillors  when  they 
knew  that  their  sovereign  had  doubts  respecting  his  queen,  and  his  nieces, 
and  hoped  by  this  means  to  clear  them  up.  Mr.  Nichols  has  carefully 
collected  every  scrap  of  evidence,  and  has  established  the  fact,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  beyond  the  possibility  of  further  question.  The  appendix  to  Un- 
derhill’s Autobiography,  which  gives  an  account  of  Allen  the  prophesyer 
and  his  charms,  is  very  curious,  supplemented  as  it  is  by  particulars  of  the 
examination  of  another  conjuror,  William  Wicherly,  and  notices  of  several 
other  knaves  of  like  kind. 
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Knowing  well  the  value  of  good  indexes,  Mr.  Kichols  has  furnished  his 
volume  with  two ; one  of  general  character,  and  another  glossarial,  divided 
into  the  heads  of  (1.)  words,  (2.)  phrases,  (3.)  proverbs,  (4.)  oaths  ; 
(5.)  religious  names  of  reproach,  and  (6.)  sobriquets,  each  containing  many 
singular  entries.  Whether  he  contemplates  undertaking  the  new  edition  of 
Strype  that  he  recommends  we  know  not,  but  certainly  his  present  volume 
shews  that  he  is  possessed  of  many  of  the  chief  requisites  for  the  task. 


AECtmOLOGY  IK  IKELAKD. 

We  reprint  the  following  letter,  which  has  appeared  in  the  “Dublin  Evening 
Mail/’  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  information  upon  the  matter  from  some  of  our 
Irish  correspondents 

“ Ballinasloe,  Sept.  13. 

In  the  month  of  July  last  I sent  you  the  particulars  of  some  ancient  regal  orna- 
ments which  had  been  found  by  a countryman,  and  purchased  from  him  by  the  Messrs. 
Hynes  of  this  town.  The  notice  I then  wrote  attracted  general  attention  throughout 
the  country,  and  several  persons  expressed  an  anxiety  to  obtain  the  ornaments,  which 
were  of  pure  gold,  and  consisted  of  a crown  and  collar.  An  intimation  was  even  sent 
to  the  authorities,  under  the  regulations  of  treasure  trove,  demanding  the  ornaments — 
of  course,  at  their  proper  value.  They  have  since  been  publicly  exhibited  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Dublin  Society,  and  much  admired  by  those  who  relish  antiquarian  re- 
searches. The  Messrs.  Hynes  offered  the  countryman  a handsome  douceur  if  he  would 
point  out  where  he  found  the  relics,  but  this  the  wily  native  knowingly  declined  to  do, 
no  doubt  expecting  that  other  articles  of  value  might  yet  be  discovered  in  the  same 
locality.  He  has,  however,  at  length  divulged  the  particulars. 

“ The  man  resided  at  a place  called  Skea,  near  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Clonmacnoise, 
on  the  brink  of  the  Shannon.  In  the  course  of  some  agricultural  operations  he  re- 
moved a large  flag,  which  opened  the  passage  to  a spacious  cavern,  in  which  were  found 
the  crown  and  collar,  together  with  some  ancient  bronze  weapons  and  several  utensils 
used  for  culinary  purposes.  The  discoverer  of  this  singular  labyrinth  kept  it  concealed 
from  the  knowledge  of  any  one  for  a considerable  length  of  time,  but  at  length  he  has 
been  induced  to  shew  it  to  a very  few  individuals  under  a promise  of  secresy  | and,  as 
he  is  about  to  leave  this  country  for  Australia,  he  intends  for  a consideration  to  lead 
the  way  to  this  curious  subterranean  chamber,  evidently  the  retreat  of  the  ancient 
monarchs  who  reigned  in  the  locality. 

A friend  of  mine,  who  has  been  in  the  cavern,  says  that  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  unveiled  to  his  astonished  view  the  intricacies  of  this  hidden  apartment  and  many 
singular  vestiges  of  a defunct  race.  It  was,  no  doubt,  at  once  a fortalice  and  residence. 
The  hard-pressed  chieftain  and  his  followers  found  in  its  recesses  the  most  perfect 
security  and  concealment,  for  if  any  pursuers  had  the  temerity  to  tread  the  tortuous 
windings  of  the  entrance,  certain  destruction  was  sure  to  reach  them  ere  they  reached 
the  apartments,  several  feet  below  the  surface  of  what  appears  to  be  a limestone  crag. 

" I forgot  to  say  that  among  other  relics  of  bygone  days  are  ten  elaborately  orna- 
mented slabs,  of  an  octagonal  form,  and  bearing  long  inscriptions  in  the  Ogham  cha- 
racter. There  are  few  who  will  be  able  to  unravel  the  story  which  these  venerable 
records  display  to  the  eyes  of  the  curious.  No  doubt  they  will  yet  form  the  subject 
of  study  and  research  to  the  antiquary  and  the  learned.  The  discovery  of  this  won- 
derful cavern  throws  much  light  on  the  legends  of  Brien  O’Donoghoe,  and  to  this 
means  of  retreat  from  his  enemies  is  no  doubt  due  the  story  of  his  compact  with  the 
Evil  One,  from  the  consequences  of  which  the  Abbot  St.  Kieran  is  said  to  have  re- 
leased him.  I intend  to  explore  this  retreat  of  the  ancient  chieftains  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood on  an  early  day,  and  to  supply  you  with  a description  in  detail.” 
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CHAEACTEEISTICS  OF  OLD  CHTJECII  AECHITECTUEE,  &c.,  IN 
THE  MAIHLAHD  and  WESTEEH  ISLANDS  or  SCOTLAND 

We  opened  this  handsome  and  sumptuous  volume  with  great  expecta- 
tions ; it  appeared  to  contain  a great  deal  of  interesting  information  com- 
bined with  some  amusement ; we  laid  it  down  again,  after  patiently  wading 
tlirough  it  for  some  hours,  with  a painful  sense  of  oppression  and  weariness. 
We  are  very  reluctant  to  speak  harshly  of  the  book  or  its  author,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing,  as  he  does  not  give  us  his  name  or  any  clue  to  his 
antecedents  : he  is  evidently  a man  of  considerable  industry,  and  per- 
severance, and  a firm  determination  to  carry  out  his  object;  and  he  is 
entitled  to  great  credit  for  applying  himself  diligently  to  a careful  investiga- 
tion of  a number  of  small  islands  seldom  visited  or  examined,  and  not  easy 
of  access  : his  intentions  were  all  of  the  best,  we  only  regret  that  he  was 
not  better  prepared  to  give  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  a more 
readable  form  ; he  is  not  devoid  of  ability,  and  can  write  pleasantly  when 
he  permits  himself  to  write  naturally.  Unfortunately,  he  seems  to  have 
considered  it  necessary  always  to  walk  upon  stilts  when  he  had  to  labour 
at  the  important  task  he  had  set  himself  of  describing  the  early  architecture 
of  these  Islands.  He  has  altogether  mistaken  his  vocation ; if  he  had  con- 
tented himself  with  writing  a pocket  guide-book  for  travellers  in  those 
regions,  he  would  have  made  a useful  and  an  entertaining  book  ; but  to  write 
a readable  book  upon  architecture  a man  must  have  travelled,  he  must  be 
able  to  compare  the  buildings  of  one  country  with  those  of  another,  must 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  countries,  and  be  prepared  to 
shew  the  natural  connection  between  their  buildings  and  their  history.  The  i 
author  of  the  work  before  us,  worthy  and  excellent  man  as  we  believe  him  ^ 
to  be  from  external  evidence,  is  sadly  deficient  in  these  qualifications.  He  | 
has  studied  the  architecture  of  Scotland  thoroughly,  and  this  is  great  praise ; 
he  knows  something  of  the  corresponding  buildings  of  England  and  France,  ! 
but  apparently  from  books  only,  and  those  books  almost  entirely  the  works  ' 
published  by  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  now  the  Ecclesiological  ^ 
Society:  but  it  must  have  been  in  its  earlier  days  and  in  its  original  form  ! 
that  this  writer  became  acquainted  with  its  works,  unfortunately  for  himself  I 
and  his  readers.  The  mass  of  confusion,  the  quantity  of  unreadable  and 
almost  unintelligible  stufi"  which  he  has  piled  together  in  consequence,  is 
hardly  credible,  and  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  on  every  account. 

The  first  half  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  what  are  called  Mainland  I 

“ “ CharHcteristics  of  Old  Church  Architecture,  &c.,  in  the  Mainland  and  Wtstein 
Islands  of  Scotland.”  (Ito.,  2d0  pp.  Edinburgh  : Edmonston  and  Douglas  ) 
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Chaeacteetstics,  which  have  nothing-  whatever  to  do  with  the  second  half, 
on  Island  Chaeacteeistics.  The  first  half  relates  to  the  churches  of  the 
; Lowland  Scots,  and  it  is  this  part  of  the  volume  which  is  thrown  into  such 
hopeless  confusion  by  the  attempts  at  fine  writing,  the  use  and  abuse  of 
hard  words  when  plain  ones  would  have  come  more  naturally  and  have 
been  more  intelligible,  and  the  vain  attempt  to  fit  the  Camdenian  nomen- 
clature to  Scotch  architecture,  which  renders  the  book  perfectly  bewildering. 
The  first  chapter  treats  of  the  Noemai^  peeiod,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best 
parts  of  the  book  ; there  is  something  definite  about  it,  and  we  can  follow  it, 
though  we  have  not  found  anything  new ; the  structures  spoken  of  do  not 
materially  dififer  from  the  corresponding  buildings  in  England  and  France. 
But  we  cannot  understand  why  in  this  chapter  we  are  to  be  told  that 
Kelso,  founded  and  said  to  have  been  commenced  in  1128,  is  almost 
wholly  transitional  Romanesque,  of  late  florid  character.”  The  “Noinnan 
period,”  given  in  the  margin,  is  something  definite  and  intelligible,  but 
“ transitional  Eomanesque”  is  altogether  vague,  indefinite,  and  unintelli- 
gible ; Romanesque  is  generally  understood  as  an  imitation  of  Roman,  and 
is  a very  comprehensive  term,  useful  in  its  way,  but  by  no  means  synonymous 
with  Norman,  as  this  writer  supposes;  and  Mr.  Fergusson  having  used  it 
in  quite  a different  sense,  makes  the  use  of  this  term  rather  tend  to  con- 
fusion than  anything  else,  and  transitional  Romanesque  may  be  of  almost 
any  style  and  any  period.  It  appears  that  the  pure  Norman  style  continued 
in  use  in  Scotland  to  rather  a later  period  than  in  England,  and  generally 
to  quite  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  ; and  some  singular  varieties  of  this 
style  are  given  in  outline  woodcuts.  The  tower  of  Dunning  has  evidently 
been  a fortress  as  well  as  a church  tower,  as  shewn  by  the  putlog-holes,  for 
throwing  out  the  wooden  galleries  or  scaffolding,  c-dled  Jiourds  by  the 
French  writers  on  military  architecture  ; probably  the  word  is  the  same  as 
the  English  hoards  or  boards,  hoarding  or  boarding,  but  the  name  matters 
little,  their  use  has  been  admirably  described  by  M.  Viollet4e-Duc,  and 
should  have  been  here  referred  to.  The  horse-shoe  form  applied  to  a belfry- 
window  at  Muthill  is  new  to  us  ; it  is  common  at  a certain  period  as  applied 
to  the  chancel-arch,  or  to  vaulting  in  some  parts  of  England,  as  at  Glou- 
cester, but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  applied  to  a window.  The 
details  of  this  example  would  in  England  be  of  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  in 
Scotland  they  may  he  later  : the  same  may  be  said  of  the  tower  of  Markinch. 
The  three  round  towers  of  Scotland,  Egilsha,  Brechin,  and  Abernethy  are 
identical  with  those  of  Ireland.  The  remarks  on  these  are  sensible,  but 
something  more  definite  might  have  been  said  about  the  date  of  them  ; 
we  believe  there  is  evidence  that  the  one  at  Brechin  was  built  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  the  Norman  windows  in  that  at  Abernethy  mark  that  also  as 
of  about  the  same  period,  or  later.  The  very  curious  imitation  of  the  Nor- 
man style  with  all  its  details  in  the  Scottish  castles  of  the  sixteenth  century 
should  have  been  mentioned. 
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The  second  chapter  treats  of  the  Fikst  Pointed  Peeiod.  What  is 
that  ? In  England  it  is  evidently  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
when  the  pointed  arch  was  commonly  used  with  details  of  mixed  character. 
The  pointed  arch  was  fully  established  before  Gothic  mouldings  and  foliage 
were  introduced.  In  Scotland  nearly  the  same  change  took  place,  but  in 
general  about  half  a century  later.  We  see  nothing  to  remark  upon  in 
this  chapter  beyond  the  confusion  arising  from  this  nomenclature.  If  it  had 
been  called  the  Tlarly  Scottish  style  we  should  all  have  known  what  we 
were  about ; it  closely  resembles  the  Early  English  style^  but  differs  from 
it  sufficiently  to  mark  its  national  character. 

The  third  chapter  treats  of  the  Second  Pointed  Peeiod,  and  here  we 
are  more  at  sea  than  ever.  We  are  expressly  told  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter,  that  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  arising  from  the 
“fierce  contentions  of  a disputed  succession,”  there  are  no  churches  in 
Scotland  during  the  period  corresponding  to  the  reigns  of  the  three 
Edwards  in  England,  where  architecture  was  then  in  its  greatest  perfec- 
tion. There  being,  therefore,  no  churches  in  Scotland  of  the  style  which  the 
Camdenians  attempted  to  christen  Second  Pointed,  our  author  applies 
this  term  to  their  Thied  Pointed  Peeiod,  that  is,  to  the  singular  imita- 
tion and  mixture  of  the  English  and  French  styles  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  which  prevailed  in  Scotland  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  : 
a style  which  in  many  instances  was  developed  into  what  may  fairly  be 
called  the  National  Gothic  Style  of  Scotland,  but  the  name  of  Second 
Pointed  applied  to  it  is  absolute  nonsense.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
author,  on  the  contrary,  much  credit  is  due  to  him  for  his  diligent  and 
careful  observations,  but  it  is  the  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  the  system  of 
nomenclature  adopted  by  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  which  renders  it 
necessary  to  apply  the  same  name  to  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century 
and  that  of  the  sixteenth.  The  proper  use  of  technical  names  is  to  assist  : 
the  memory  and  to  make  a description  more  clear  ; the  effect  of  this  un- 
fortunate attempt  to  change  the  established  nomenclature  on  erroneous 
principles  is  to  puzzle  and  bewilder  those  who  attempt  honestly  to  make  } 
use  of  it,  and  to  cause  utter  confusion  in  place  of  clearness. 

The  fourth  chapter,  or  the  second  half  of  the  volume,  treats  of  the 
churches  of  the  Western  Islands,  interspersed  with  amusing  personal  , 
anecdotes  of  the  author's  voyages  and  travels  among  them.  The  early  : 
architecture  of  these  Islands  is  purely  and  entirel}^  Irish;  there  is  no  distinc-  i 
tion  whatever  between  them  and  the  same  class  of  buildings  in  Ireland, 
and  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  churches  of  the  Lowland  i 
Scotch  to  which  the  first  half  of  this  book  relates.  The  author  has  : 
entirely  ignored  the  fact  that  these  Islands  belonged  to  Norway  until  the  j 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  is,  until  long  after  all  these  churches  i 
were  built.  It  is  a curious  historical  question,  which  has  not  yet  been  | 
sufficiently  investigated,  whether  the  buildings  of  this  class  originated  with  j 
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the  Scots  settled  in  Ireland,  or  whether  similar  structures  are  found  in 
IS^orway,  or  any  of  the  other  Scandinavian  kingdoms. 

We  do  not  wish  to  part  on  had  terms  with  our  author ; we  respect  his 
enterprise  and  his  energy,  and  only  regret  that  so  much  of  it  has  been 
thrown  away,  owing  to  his  having  followed  a will-of-the-wisp  which  has 
led  him  into  a muddle.  We  will  not  do  him  the  injustice  of  quoting  any  of 
his  descriptions  of  buildings  without  the  woodcuts  which  are  necessary  to 
make  them  intelligible,  but  we  subjoin  a few  extracts  to  shew  what  an  ex- 
cellent and  amusing  guide-book  he  might  have  made,  and  only  regret  we 
have  not  room  for  more  : his  excursion  to  the  Island  of  Ronay,  in  particular, 
is  admirably  told,  but  it  is  too  long  to  extract. 

'‘Did  we  not  know  that  recreative  travel  is,  in  most  part,  but  home-restlessness  and 
routine,  it  would  not  be  easy,  perhaps,  to  fathom  the  meaning  of  that  throng  which, 
day  by  day  throughout  ‘the  season,’  keeps  hurrying  headlong  from  Port  Crinan  to 
Oban,  without  seeming  ever  to  think  it  worth  while  to  halt  at  the  little  insulated 
spots  lying,  brimful  of  beauty,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  hand  between. 

“That  the  purposeless  tourist,  dreaming  at  best  of  his  tea-dinner  at  the  ‘Cale- 
donian,’ should  here,  as  everyv/here,  skip  so  much  of  what  he  professes  to  worship,  is 
of  small  consequence,  certainly,-— ‘ honey,’  says  Sancho,  ‘ was  not  made  for  the  mouth 
of  an  ass,’ — but  the  ornithologist,  the  botanist,  the  geologist,  or  even  your  crazy  eccle- 
siologist — that  Tie  should  be  so  seldom  met  with  in  such  felicitous  and  fecund  places, 
is  indeed  a marvel,  possible  of  explanation  only  by  supposing  that,  in  recreative  travel, 
as  in  matters  more  serious,  we  are  ever  for  getting  over  much  ground,  ever  for  going 
long  distances,  and  ever  being  never  able  to  aioay  with  anything  near  to  our  noses. 

“ Or  is  it,  after  all,  only  because  there  are  no  houses  of  public  entertainment  in 
these  secluded  places,  that  you  seek  no  acquaintance  with  them  ? Tush ! try  your 
luck,  man,  and  know  by  simple  finding  out,  that  any  house  you  choose  to  enter  is 
your  inn,  and  a good  one,  too,  for  all  you  should  in  reason  stand  in  need  of,  if  you  but 
put  to  your  hand  to  do  a few  odd  jobs  for  your  own  behoof,  eschew  vulgar  airs,  and 
feel  full  of  your  object. 

“But,  have  you  an  object? — a hobby? — a whim? — give  it  any  name— is  it  some- 
thing you  love? — Well,  then,  without  thinking  of  what  you  shall  eat,  or  of  what  you 
shall  drink,  or  where  you  shall  pillow  your  head,  just  drop  ashore,  and  learn  from  the 
merest  self-suflBciency,  not  only  how  easy  and  pleasant  it  is  to  go  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  but  how  often,  too,  the  leaving  of  it  must  be  repeated  before  you  can  know 
aught  of  highland  Scotland. 

“ It  is  no  part  of  my  engagement  to  expatiate  upon  the  eye  and  mind  delight  there 
is  within  these  Lorn  islands,  wasting — to  the  heedless  traveller,  at  any  rate — its  foison 
on  the  ocean  air,  else,  peradventure,  I might  fly  oflf  with  it  into  unapproachable 
regions  of  poetic  rapture!  Therefore  1 stick  to  sober  narrative^ — a more  drudging 
vehicle,  truly,  but  manageable,  and  like  ‘ the  barber’s  chair,  it  fits  all  buttocks.’  ” — 
(pp.  134,  135.) 

“ Eiiean  Naomb,  or  Holy  Island,  is  the  southernmost  of  four  small  islands,  forming 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  Garvelloch  range,  lying  nearly  midway  between  Scarba 
and  Mull. 

“ My  first  visit  to  it  was  from  Kiels  on  the  Knapdale  coast,  under  the  conduct  of 
one  Archibald  Campbell,  a bred  seaman,  who  having  tired  of  an  unqualified  ocean-life, 
was  amusing  himself  with  looking  after  a bit  of  obdurate  farm,  and  the  ferrying  over 
her  Majesty’s  mail  to  her  kilted  lovites  in  Jura.  But,  as  the  mail  was  only  an  occa- 
sional afiair,  and  as  the  farm  could,  at  a pinch,  be  very  well  left  to  look  after  itself, 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI.  x x 
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Arcliy  was  your  man,  at  a moment’s  notice,  for  Eilean  Naomh,  or  for  anything  else 
you  could  devise  as  a means  of  helping  him  off  with  a part  of  his  superfluous  leisure. 

“ It  might  have  been  about  midnight  when  I arrived  at  the  ferry-house,  and 
Archy,  after  briefly  talking  over  the  business,  and  settling  for  its  commencement  at  an 
early  hour,  retired  to  an  inner  apartment  for  a snatch  of  preparatory  repose,  leaving 
me  to  And,  in  default  of  a more  inviting  dormitory,  what  rest  I could  on  a couple  of 
wooden  chairs  drawn  up  to  the  fire. 

“A  Highlandman,  once  you  have  got  him  fairly  into  motion,  is  generally  as  steady, 
persevering,  and  zealously  disposed,  in  the  pushing  through  with  his  work,  as  could  be 
desired ; but  allow  him  his  own  time  to  begin  it — let  him  be  a moment  alone  to  think 
more,  or,  properly  speaking  no  more,  about  it — indulge  him  but  for  an  instant  to  go 
about  any  straggling  affair — furnish  him,  in  short,  with  an  opportunity  of  doing  any- 
thing but  at  once  going  down  to  his  boat  and  setting  it  adrift, — and,  the  chances  are, 
your  morning  and  noon  are  idled  away  in  useless  doorside  remonstrance,  and  the  wasted 
sun  goes  down  on  your  as  useless  wrath. 

“Aurora  came  forth  from  her  silver  shrine,  and  from  his  golden  tabernacle,  eftsoons 
the  sun;  but  no  Archy  Campbell  to  bid  the  gracious  visitants  good-morrow.  I pushed 
his  door  ajar;  out-forth,  on  the  instant,  a latrant  rabblement  of  ducks  and  hens  from 
below  the  sleeper’s  crib,  wild  with  the  pangs  of  their  nocturnal  fast,— yet  the  sleeper 
slumbered  on  in  sw’eet  forgetfulness  of  bargains  past  or  to  come.  Letting  the  noisy 
bipeds  escape  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  out-door  freedom,  I returned  and  jogged  the 
sluggard’s  shoulder — ‘Archy  !’  Archy  startled  out  an  ‘oich  !’  in  a tone  expressive  of 
something  between  a ‘yes!’  and  ‘what  is  it?’  hastily  erecting  himself  at  the  same 
moment  on  his  elbows  and  knees,  as  if  he  were  going  to  spring  head  foremost  out  of 
the  bed.  The  nature  of  the  alarm,  however,  becoming  almost  presently  apparent, 
Archy  forthwith  dropped  leisurely  down  again  into  his  former  position,  with  a yawn 
so  indicative  of  genuine  distress,  that  I was  fain  to  leave  him  to  himself,  and  take  my 
chance  of  whatever  an  hour  or  two  of  the  future  would  bring  forth. 

“ Hours  and  more  hours  rolled  on,  and  Archy,  now  fresh  as  a giant,  dribbled  about 
as  though  much  in  want  of  something  to  do;  yet  the  Eilean  Naomh  engagement  never 
seemed  to  get  forward  by  the  merest  hair-breadth  to  anything  resembling  a towardly 
condition.  There  is  ever  a lion  in  the  way  of  your  lazy  or  irresolute  man,  and  Archy’s 
path  to  the  sacred  island  was  full  of  that  animal.  At  eight  o’clock — we  would  take 
some  breakfast : at  nine — it  was  time  enough  : at  ten — there  was  no  wind  : at  eleven 
— the  island  was  a long  way  ojf — Jdlilean  Mbr  teas  much  nearer—iEilean  Mbr  was 
a pretty  island — we  icould  go  to  Eilean  Mbr — it  would  he  just  the  same  thing  I 

“ ‘No,  no,  no  1 I am  here  to  get  to  Eilean  Naomh,  and  unless  you  can  go  to  it,  and 
go  this  instant,  I shall  be  off  from  Kiels  to  try  my  luck  at  another  place.’ 

“ In  less  than  ten  minutes  Archy  walked  resolvedly  down  to  the  boat  with  a keg  of 
\vater  on  his  shoulder.  A thing  begun,  says  the  proverb,  is  half  ended;  but  Archy’s 
beginning  looked  uncommonly  like  the  very  ending  itself,  so  long  was  it  before  he 
came  back  for  his  second  instalment,  which  lay  awaiting  him  in  the  shape  of  a huge 
kettle  and  some  morsels  of  provend  tied  up  in  a handkerchief.  In  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, these  also  got  on  their  way,  and  our  second  ‘ hand’ — a stout  lad  of  eighteen — 
fvdlowing  closely  up  with  an  armfull  of  peats — everj^thing  was  declared  ready  for  the 
start, — only — ^just  in  time!  Archy  had  forgotten  (of  all  things!)  his  watch,  and  that 
being  gone  for  and  gotten — where  was  the  tiller  ? But,  to  skip  over  some  three- 
(juarters  of  an  hour,  or  so — matters  got  righted  at  last,  and  ere  long  we  were  creeping 
into  the  little  bay  of  Charsaig,  a few  miles  northward  of  Kiels.  Here,  anchored  to  the 
point  of  a rock,  I was  left  in  command,  whilst  my  comrades  went  over  to  Tayvallich 
for  some  ‘small  deer,’  wherewith  to  supplement  the  somewhat  ingustable  contents  of 
the  ferryhouse  keg  and  kettle.  By  the  time  they  were  back  from  the  expedition,  a 
breeze  had  sprung  up;  and  scudding  briskly  before  it,  we  were  quickly  at  the  mouth 
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of  Corryvreclcan,  but  bad  to  make  a halting  on  Jura  until  the  flood,  which  was  running 
impetuously  through  that  more  dreaded,  perhaps,  than  dangerous  passage,  had  some- 
what subsided. 

“At  our  re-starting  the  wind  was  greatly  fallen,  and  before  we  reached  the  middle 
of  the  gulf  it  was  almost  a dead  calm.  Archy  looked  around  anxiously  for  a minute  or 
two,  and  then  taking  out  his  dial,  said  that  if  we  didn’t  get  out  of  it  soon,  we  should 
have  the  ebb  upon  us,  and  then  ^ we  would  see  fun  !’  What  kind  of  fun  was  to  be  ex- 
pected in  such  a lugubrious-looking  place  I could  not  imagine,  unless  it  were  a whirl 
in  the  jaws  of  Charybdisj  and  as  that,  after  a moment’s  consideration,  did  not  seem 
to  either  of  us  precisely  the  sort  of  thing  we  had  come  in  search  of,  we  determined  to 
take  lustily  to  the  oars,  and  be,  if  possible,  out  of  it  before  the  opening  of  the  enter- 
tainment. 

“Matters  were  managed  to  a nicety;  our  boat,  though  a heavy  one,  was  bolted 
through  the  current  and  shunted  into  still  water.  It  had  cost  some  tugging,  however ; 
and  a little  overcome  by  it,  the  boat  was  left  to  her  pleasure,  whilst  we  took  rest,  and 
a mouthful  of  the  gear  which  had  been  put  on  hoard  at  Charsaig.”— (pp.  137 — 139.) 

“ Of  this  lot  of  Beatons,  Neil  seems  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated,  and  so  prompt 
and  potent  were  his  cures,  particularly  of  ‘ Running- sores,  grevious  Headaches,  Coughs, 
and  pains  in  the  Belly,’  that  patients  flocked  to  him  from  all  places,  ever  so  distant, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  vegetable  juices,  extracted  from  ^Plants  and  Roots  after  a 
Chymical  way,  peculiar  to  himself,’— or  rather,  as  was  quietly  surmised,  to  the  devil, 
from  w'hom,  for  a consideration,  payable  at  a certain  date,  he  had  been  favoured  with 
the  Recipe.  Fame  iinputatively  derived  from  such  a source  was  likely  enough  not 
greatly  coveted  by  the  Skye  Doctor,  hut  consciousness  of  his  want  of  orthodox  training 
probably  induced  him  to  wink  at  the  compliment.  Knowledge  of  Pathology  must  be 
gotten  laboriously,  and  at  cost,  somehow,  and  if  Neil  Beaton  didn’t  get  what  he  knew 
of  it  from  a familiar,  where  was  Neil  Beaton’s  diploma  to  shew  that  he  had  it  from 
hands  more  reputable  ? So,  with  Doctor  Neil  there  could  be  but  two  ways  of  it, 
namely,  either  to  acknowledge  his  Friend  and  the  J O Z7,  or  be  ^ the  illiterate  Em- 
perick’  which  Martin  styles  him,  ‘ who  never  appeared  in  the  quality  of  a Physician 
until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  Forty  Years,  and  then  also  without  the  advantage  of 
Education.’  (p.  146.) 

“ Looking  about  for  my  companion,  who  after  our  arrival  had  slipped  out  of  sight, 
I found  him  crumpled  up  in  the  bottom  of  a sand-pit,  not  exactly  asleep — for  to  any 
creature  less  ardent  than  a salamander,  absolute  repose  in  such  a place,  and  on  such 
a day,  would  have  been  simply  impracticable — hut  in  a state  indicating  a nearer  ap- 
proach to  it  than  could  have  been  imagined  possible.  The  air  was  intensely  hot,  and 
I thought,  as  I looked  at  the  overcome  condition  of  poor  Murdoch,  and  the  open  arid 
track  lying  yet  before  us,  glowing  under  the  effulgence  of  a mid-day  sun,  that  a 
mouthful  of  trestarig,  or  even  of  the  thin  ale  which  the  bond  fide  could  have  gotten  in 
Martin’s  time,  would  have  done  neither  of  us  much  harm.”’~(p.  155.) 
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EESTOElTIO^s^  OF  LATEXHAM  CHTJECH. 

The  noble  Perpendicular  church  of  Lavenham,  in  Suffolk,  is  at  present 
in  course  of  restoration,  and  what  has  been  already  done  is  effected  in  good 
taste.  We  regret  to  hear,  however,  as  too  often  happens,  that  the  work 
turns  out  to  be  much  more  expensive  than  was  at  first  contemplated,  and 
funds  are  urgently  wanted  to  carry  it  to  a satisfactory  conclusion.  From 
a local  paper  (the  “ Bury  Post”)  we  see  that  the  roof  of  the  nave,  which 
was  in  a very  dangerous  state,  has  been  secured,  the  lead  has  been  re- 
newed, the  interior  has  been  cleared  of  its  many  coats  of  whitewash,  an 
ugly  organ- gallery*  has  been  swept  away,  and  the  fine  east  window  (for- 
merly blocked  at  its  lower  part)  restored  to  its  true  proportions 

“ It  is  now  filled  with  stained  glass,  representing  the  Crucifixion,  with  an  inscription 
from  the  Litany,  and  the  Virgin  and  St.John,  St. Peter  and  St. Paul,  in  the  lower 
lights;  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  above,  and  a ‘Majesty^  in  the  apex;  whilst 
a Latin  inscription  intimates  that  it  has  been  placed  there  by  the  Rector  (the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Ch-oker)  as  a memorial  to  his  parents.  Messrs.  Lavers  and  Barraud  are  the 
artists,  and  its  execution  (especially  in  the  chief  figure)  is  exceedingly  good.  The 
window  on  the  south  side  of  the  communion-table  is  also  to  be  fihed  with  stained  glass, 
representing  the  infant  life  of  Christ,  and  the  west  window  vith  the  life  of  St.  Peter, 
to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated,  both  these  being  the  gifts  of  Alessrs.  Thompson,  the 
Rector’s  brothers-in-law. 

“The  sums  collected  for  the  undertaking  have  amounted  to  about  £1,450,  of  which 
the  parishioners  have  liberally  raised  £300  by  rate,  and  a somewhat  larger  sum  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  the  Rector  and  his  family  and  friends  have  supplied  a 
large  portion  of  the  remainder ; but,  when  the  paving  and  fitting  up  of  the  chancel 
have  been  completed,  these  resources  will  be  exhausted,  lea-\dng  nothing  for  the  aisle 
roofs,  which  are  in  a deplorable  state — not  even  weather-tight,  and  for  restoring  which 
£300  or  £400  wiU  be  required,  reserving  for  some  future  time  the  re-seating  of  the 
church,  which  is  highly  desirable.” 

To  complete  these  works  an  appeal,  which  we  trust  will  be  successful, 
is  now  made  to  the  public  by  the  Rector.  The  church  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Penrose,  the  architect  under  whose  direction  the  works 
are  carried  on,  to  be  the  finest  Perpendicular  church  in  England ; and  con- 
sidering the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  little  “ town”  of  Laven- 
ham  since  the  days  when  its  prosperous  clothiers  lent  their  aid  to  rear  this 
house  to  God’s  honour,  the  call  which  is  now  made  upon  all  who  love  the 
Church,  to  rescue  the  edifice  from  dilapidation,  and  to  restore  it  to  its 
pristine  strength  and  beauty,  ought  not  to  be  disregarded. 
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THE  MHSEUM  EOHMED  DHRIHG  THE  RECENT  ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL MEETING  AT  PETERBOROUGH.  ' 

We  have  already  stated  that  time  did  not  allow  of  a Catalogue  being 
drawn  up  by  the  Directors  of  the  Museum  of  the  many  curious  and 
valuable  objects  that  had  been  collected  at  Peterborough,  and  therefore 
in  our  former  report  we  could  give  but  a very  inadequate  idea  of  the  result 
of  their  labours.  The  courtesy  of  one  of  their  number  now  allows  us  to 
present  the  following  rhume^  which  was  necessary  to  the  completeness  of 
our  account  of  the  Congress. 


The  collections,  which  during  the  recent 
archseological  meeting  at  Peterborough 
were  examined  by  a large  number  of  visi- 
tors with  so  much  satisfaction,  commenced 
with  tlie  relics  of  flint  and  stone,  the  ear- 
liest traces  to  be  found  of  the  hand  of 
man,  the  only  sources  of  information, 
scanty  as  they  may  be,  in  regard  to  the 
very  obscure  period  of  primeval  occupa- 
tion. With  the  numerous  types  of  wea- 
pons and  implements  of  stone,  many  of 
them  brought  together  from  the  adjacent 
district,  or  from  the  fen-country  of  East 
Anglia,  so  remarkably  productive  of  pri- 
meval remains,  a curious  group  of  objects 
was  exhibited,  being  the  weapons  of  flint 
from  the  tertiary  drift  in  this  country  and 
in  the  north  of  France,  the  occurrence  of 
which,  with  the  remains  of  the  mammoth 
and  other  extinct  animals,  has  lately  pre- 
sented so  interesting  a problem  to  the 
antiquary  no  less  than  to  the  geologist. 
The  chief  forms  of  flint  axes,  &c.,  from  the 
bed  at  Hoxne  in  Suflblk,  and  from  the 
valley  of  the  Somme  in  Picardy,  were  well 
illustrated  by  the  selection  shewn  in  the 
Institute’s  Museum,  and  accompanied  by 
an  extensive  assemblage  of  the  flint  flakes, 
knives,  arrow-heads,  and  other  objects, 
chiefly  from  more  northern  localities. 
From  these  vestiges  of  races  long  for- 
gotten, the  visitor  proceeded  to  the  wea- 
pons of  bronze,  shewing  no  slight  degree 
of  skill  in  metallurgy,  and  in  casting  ob- 
jects suited  to  the  daily  requirements  of 
a more  advanced  condition  of  society. 
Numerous  remarkable  relics  of  this  class 
were  contributed  from  the  Ely  Museum, 


and  also  by  Mr.  A.  Trollope,  the  Rev. 
Greville  Chester,  the  Rev.  J.  Reck,  Mr. 
C.  Tucker,  Mr.  Rrackstone,  &c.  From  celts 
and  spears,  and  well-tempered  blades  of 
bronze,  of  which  East  Anglia  presents 
many  skilfully  formed  examples,  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  traces  of  Roman  dominion, — 
personal  ornaments,  pottery,  weapons,  and 
tools  of  iron,  with  the  innumerable  relics 
found  on  sites  of  Roman  occupation,  such 
as  Castor  and  Water  Newton,  and  numer- 
ous localities  in  Northamptonshire  and  ad- 
jacent parts. 

These  relics,  however,  scarcely  present 
such  varied  and  striking  features  of  in- 
terest as  are  to  be  found  in  those  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  age,  or  in  those  of  more  rare 
occurrence  which  may  be  associated  with 
the  inroads  of  Scandinavian  races,  by  whom 
the  district  was  frequently  overrun.  The 
Marchioness  of  Huntly  contributed  to  the 
museum  numerous  Saxon  relics,  urns,  or- 
naments, and  weapons  found  at  Botolph- 
bridge;  and  Sir  Henry  Dryden’s  valuable 
collection  of  relics  of  the  same  period  in- 
cluded specimens  of  very  curious  and  varied 
character,  presenting  evidence  of  no  slight 
advance  in  metallurgical  skill  and  in  social 
progress.  Amongst  the  miscellaneous  an- 
tiquities of  the  earlier  periods  may  be 
mentioned  these  contributed  by  Mr.  M. 
H.  Bloxam,  of  Rugby,  and  by  Mr.  God- 
dard, of  Leicester,  a locality  which  has 
been  especially  productive  of  remains  of 
the  Roman  period;  and  numerous  in- 
teresting relics  were  entrusted  for  exhibi- 
tion from  the  local  museums  at  Ely  and 
Wisbech ; and  also  an  extensive  assem- 
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blage  of  minor  relics  collected  by  the  Eev. 
Greville  Chester  at  Dunwich,  which  serve 
to  prove  not  only  the  existence  of  an  ex- 
tensive population  or  city 'now  destroyed 
by  inroads  of  the  ocean  near  that  position 
on  the  coasts  of  East  Anglia,  but  supply 
to  the  geologist  undeniable  evidence  of 
the  great  changes  which  have  occurred 
even  within  the  range  of  historic  times. 

Numerous  valuable  examples  of  me- 
dieval art  were  displayed,  such  as  a casket 
formed  of  the  tusk  of  the  narwhal,  curi- 
ously sculptured  with  subjects  of  Scan- 
dinavian legendary  story,  and  inscribed 
with  Runes : this  remarkable  object,  for- 
merly preserved  in  the  treasury  of  a ea- 
thedral  in  France,  was  brought  by  the 
Director  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London,  Mr.  Franks.  Several  sculptures 
in  ivory  w^ere  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Webb, 
Mr.  Philip  Howard,  the  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton, and  Mr.  Edmund  Waterton.  To 
the  distinguished  antiquary  last  named 
the  museum  was  indebted  not  only  for  an 
unique  assemblage  of  ancient  jewellery 
and  goldsmiths’  work,  consisting  of  rings 
of  every  period  and  of  all  countries,  a col- 
lection which  extends  to  not  less  than  400 
examples  of  great  value,  but  he  also  con- 
tributed some  fine  enamels  from  Italy, 
works  of  the  twelfth  century  : and  the  art 
of  enamel,  to  which  the  choicest  relics  of 
medieval  taste  owe  their  chief  beauty,  was 
illustrated  by  specimens  from  the  collec- 
tions of  Mr.  C.  J.  Palmer,  of  Yarmouth, 
Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Albert  Way,  Mr.  Octavius 
Morgan,  M.P.,  and  from  the  precious  stores 
of  art  at  Castle  Ashby. 

Mr.  Morgan  brought  two  collections,  of 
special  character,  which  attracted  no  slight 
attention,  one  of  them  being  a series  of 
the  massive  highly -ornamented  rings  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  bearing  the  arms, 
names,  and  insignia  of  certain  popes  and 
high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  possibly 
intended  to  serve  as  tokens  of  investiture, 
or  of  authority  delegated  to  envoys  or  am- 
bassadors. The  other  collection  contri- 
buted by  the  same  gentleman  consisted  of 
the  richly-wrought  chamberlains’  keys,  in- 
signia of  office,  decorated  with  the  heraldry 
and  devices  of  the  numerous  sovereign 
princes  of  Europe,  with  the  state  and 


etiquette  of  whose  courts  these  curious  re- 
lics are  associated. 

Several  curious  specimens  of  ancient 
plate  were  exhibited  by  Lady  Rodney, 
Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  C.  Tucker,  the  Marquis 
of  Northampton,  &c.,  and  some  beautiful 
jewellery  of  various  periods  by  the  Rev. 
James  Beck;  a bracelet  formed  of  Mace- 
donian gold  coins  of  Philip  and  Alexander 
the  Great,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hamilton 
Thompson ; an  enamelled  and  jewelled 
elephant,  the  badge  of  a Danish  order  of 
knighthood,  with  the  initials  of  Charles 
VII.,  by  Mr.  Morgan ; a richly  jewelled 
aigrette,  such  as  was  worn  by  James  1. 
and  the  gallants  of  his  court,  also  a book- 
cover,  superbly  decorated  with  gold  and 
silver,  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  H.  Catt. 

A series  of  very  choice  illuminated  MSS., 
of  all  periods  and  schools  of  art,  was 
brought  by  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.  j and  an  ex- 
tensive exemplification  of  the  earliest  pro- 
ductions of  typography,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Fuller  Russell,  including  many  rarevolumes 
from  the  presses  of  Caxton  and  Wynkin  de 
Worde;  “The  Shepherd’s  Kalendar,”  by 
Julian  Notary,  1510;  an  unique  bull  of 
Leo  X.,  printed  by  Pynson ; also  the  first 
edition  of  the  celebrated  letter  of  Colum- 
bus, 1493,  relating  his  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica; it  was  long  supposed  to  have  been 
lost,  and  was  unknown  to  Robertson  when 
he  wrote  the  “ History  of  America.”  Mr. 
Wells  exhibited  the  silver  censer,  and  the 
ship  or  vessel  for  containing  incense,  found 
in  draining  Whittlesey  Mere,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  Ramsey  Abbey. 
Some  glazed  pottery  found  at  the  same 
time  was  also  sent  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Wat- 
son, from  Rockingham  Castle.  These  ob- 
jects had  probably  been  thrown  into  the 
Mere  for  concealment  at  the  time  of  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries. 

Numerous  other  objects  of  interest  were 
exhibited  in  the  Arch  geological  Museum, 
but  its  most  striking  features  of  attraction 
to  the  majority  of  visitors  consisted  in  the 
collection  of  portraits  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  relics  associated  with  her  his- 
tory, and  especially  with  the  termination 
of  her  captivity  in  the  castle  of  Fother- 
inghay.  The  veil  worn  by  Mary  on  that 
occasion  was  sent  by  Sir  John  Stuart 
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Hippesley,  bart.  It  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Countess  of  Arundel  im- 
mediately after  the  execution  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  was  subsecjuently  in  the 
possession  of  James  II.,  from  whom  it 
descended  to  Cardinal  Yorke,  by  whom  it 
was  presented  to  the  father  of  the  present 
possessor.  With  this  relic  was  shewn  the 
gold  rosary  and  crucifix  worn  by  Mary 
Stuart  on  the  morning  of  her  death,  and 
entrusted  to  the  Institute  by  the  kindness 
of  Mrs.  Howard,  of  Corby  Castle,  with 
several  other  interesting  objects.  The 
Hon.  Geo.  Fitzwilliam  contributed  the 
beautiful  jewelled  watch  preserved  at 
Milton,  with  the  tradition  that  it  had  be- 
longed to  Mary;  also  two  miniatures  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots  in  early  life,  and  the 
portrait  of  James  I.  in  his  sixth  year,  an 
object  of  remarkable  interest,  as  having 
been  presented  by  Mary  Stuart  (at  whose 
bed’s  head  this  portrait  of  her  son  had 
usually  hung)  to  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam, 
on  the  day  of  her  execution,  as  a token  of 
her  sense  of  his  kind  usage  towards  her. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough  permitted  four 
miniatures  from  the  Blenheim  collection 
to  be  added  to  the  series,  which  was  fur- 
ther enriched  by  the  precious  cameo,  en- 
trusted by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  with 
several  other  inestimable  works  of  art, 
namely,  the  heads  of  Mary  Stuart  and 
Darnley,  exquisitely  cut  upon  onyx,  and 
attributed  to  Valerio  Vicentino.  This 
i masterpiece  of  Italian  art  was  obtained  at 
a large  price  at  the  dispersion  of  the  Hertz 
collection.  The  portraits  exhibited  of 
I Mary  Stuart,  including  paintings  of  life- 
size,  miniatures,  and  engraved  portraits, 
or  engravings  and  photographs  of  the 
most  remarkable  existing  types  in  the 
royal  and  other  collections,  presented  the 
most  curious  series  hitherto  brought  to- 
gether in  illustration  of  the  difficult  ques- 
tion what  may  be  considered  as  the 
veritable  porti-aiture  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots. 

Great  as  the  discrepancy  may  be  a- 
mong  the  portraits  attributed  to  Mary 
Stuart,  a succession  of  authentic  types 
I may  easily  be  pointed  out.  The  earliest 
I was  doubtless  that  executed  from  the 
life  during  her  residence  at  the  court  of 


France.  There  is  evidence  that  she  sent 
her  portrait  in  1555  as  a present  to  her 
mother,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  Regent  of 
Scotland,  then  in  Edinburgh ; and  a pleas- 
ing drawing  in  crayons,  entrusted  to  the 
Institute  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  has  been 
cited  by  Prince  Labanoff  as  the  earliest 
existing  type  possibly  of  that  portraiture, 
and  executed,  as  shewn  by  a contemporary 
inscription,  when  Mary  was  aged  nine 
years  and  six  months.  Her  portrait  at  a 
somewhat  later  age,  and  representing  her 
as  the  affianced  spouse  of  the  Dauphin, 
(afterwards  Francis  II.,)  was  taken  by 
the  court  painter,  Francois  Clouet,  called 
Janet.  Of  this  period  there  was  ex- 
hibited a very  pleasing  example,  recently 
obtained  from  France  by  the  distinguished 
collector  of  mediseval  art,  Mr.  Magniac : 
it  is  inscribed  La  Royne  Latipliine.  Of 
another,  of  beautiful  character,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Howard,  of  Grey  stoke  Castle, 
a fac-simile  was  shewn,  and  also  several 
old  reproductions,  including  one  from 
Madrid,  contributed  by  Sir  Woodbine 
Parish,  with  others  slightly  varied  in 
costume  or  details,  contributed  by  Mr. 
Botfield,  M.P.,  from  Norton-hall,  by  Mr. 
Newman  Smith,  by  Mr.  Philip  Howard, 
from  his  interesting  Stuart  collections  at 
Corby  Castle,  and  also  photographs  of 
several  others  in  various  public  collections. 
By  the  gracious  permission  of  the  Queen, 
the  curious  portrait  of  Mary  preserved  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  bearing  the  crowned 
cipher  of  Chai’les  I.,  evidence  that  it  was 
in  his  possession  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  entrusted  for  exhibition.  It  pourtrays 
her  clad  in  the  white  mourning  customary, 
according  to  French  royal  etiquette,  on 
the  death  of  Francis  II.  A fine  con- 
temporary drawing  in  crayons,  from  Dr. 
Wellesley’s  collection,  was  placed  with 
this  picture,  and  also  copies  of  similar 
drawings  in  the  imperial  collections  at 
Paris  and  elsewhere.  Her  Majesty  was 
also  pleased  to  enrich  the  series  with  four 
choice  miniatures  from  her  collection  at 
Windsor,  one  of  them  being  identified  as 
having  belonged  to  Charles  I.,  and  of  the 
most  authentic  character  as  a contempo- 
rary portraiture,  probably  from  the  life. 
A small  painting  on  panel,  representing 
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Mary  in  the  sunshine  of  her  residence 
in  France,  was  sent  by  Colonel  Meyrick, 
from  Goodrich  Court.  The  Earl  Spencer 
sent  from  Althorp  four  remarkable  por- 
traits of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  in  her  early 
years,  with  one,  of  much  interest,  repre- 
senting Francis  II.  Two  curious  paint- 
ings were  obtained  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  which  are  pre- 
served in  his  private  apartments  at  Holy- 
rood  Palace:  one  of  these,  however,  ap- 
peared to  he  the  portrait  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  England,  and  painted  in  1532.  A 
charming  and  most  authentic  miniature, 
from  Mr.  C.  S.  Bale’s  collection,  presented 
the  true  features  and  expression  of  Mary 
Stuart’s  countenance  in  1579,  the  date 
which  it  bears.  About  that  time,  as  we 
learn  from  her  letter  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  written  during  her  captivity 
at  Shtffield,  some  painter,  whose  name  is 
unfortunately  not  recorded  in  the  letter, 
was  engaged  in  completing  her  portrait, 
the  only  one,  probably,  taken  from  the 
life  at  that  period  of  her  long  imprison- 
ment in  England ; and  according  to  tra- 
dition, the  fine  whole-length  portrait  pre- 
served at  Hardwick  - hall,  and  sent  to 
enrich  the  series  by  the  permission  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  has  been  regarded  as 
the  identical  painting  to  which  the  letter 
refers.  The  picture  is  dated  1578,  with 
the  artist’s  name,“P.  Oudry,  pinxit.”  This 
portrait  appears  to  have  been  much  in 
request,  and  numerous  good  copies  exist, 
of  wdiich  one  was  exhibited  by  Colonel 
Fraser,  of  Castle  Fraser,  Aberdeenshire, 
where  it  forms  part  of  a royal  Scottish 
series  executed  about  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Of  the  latest 
portraitures  of  Mary,  towards  the  close 
of  her  captivity  at  Fothtringhay,  several 
copies  and  photographs  were  produced  to 
render  the  series  more  complete : these 
included  the  full-length  at  Windsor,  at- 
tributed to  My  tens ; the  duplicate  of  the 
same  painting,  bequeathed  to  the  Scotch 
College  at  Douai  by  Elizabeth  Curie,  one 
of  Mary  Stuart’s  attendants,  who  was 
pre.sent  at  her  execution;  the  portrait  of 
Mary  introduced  on  the  mural  monument 
of  that  lady  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew 
at  Antwerp;  and  lastly,  a very  similar  and 
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contemporary  portrait  m possession  of 
Lord  Greenock. 

Beside  those  already  mentioned,  por- 
traits and  engravings  of  considerable  in- 
terest were  contributed  by  Sir  John  Trol- 
lope, Bart.,  the  Mayor  of  Coventry,  Mr. 

J.  H.  Matthews,  Mr.  Slade,  Mr.  Colnaghi, 
Mr.  Graves,  Miss  Agnes  Strickland,  Mr. 
David  Laing,  the  Rev.  C.  Caldwell,  &c. 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Stuart  Mackenzie  exhibited 
a valuable  little  half-length  of  Darnley ; 
and  two  fine  crayon  drawings  representing 
him  were  sent  by  Dr.  Wellesley  and  Mr. 
Colnaghi,  the  latter  having  been  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Utterson.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire  permitted  the  remark- 
able portraits  of  James  V.,  King  of  Scots, 
and  Mary  of  Lorraine,  his  second  queen, 
the  parents  of  Mary  Stuart,  to  be  sent  from 
Hardwick,  and  an  interesting  comparison 
was  thus  obtained  to  the  portrait  of  Mary 
of  Lorraine  in  later  life  from  Hampton 
Court,  sent  by  her  Majesty,  and  also  to 
crayon  drawings,  of  one  of  which,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  a copy  had  been  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Carpenter,  the  other  drawing  ; 
being  one  preserved  with  that  of  Darnley  j 
before  mentioned,  and  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Colnaghi.  The  portraits  of  Mary  of  Lor- 
raine have  frequently  been  confounded  : 
with  those  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  such  a I 
comparison  as  was  thus  supplied  appeared 
of  considerable  advantage  in  connection  : 
with  the  exhibition  contemplated. 

Of  Cromwell  and  his  times,  numerous 
illustrations  were  to  be  found  in  the  Mu-  ! 
seum  of  the  Institute.  The  relics  of  the  i 
field  of  Naseby,  buff-coats,  swords,  and  i 
other  weapons,  &c.,  were  inspected  wuth  i 
interest ; also  the  large  plan  of  the  battle, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Stopford,  with  the  ori- 
ginal steel  matrix  of  the  seal  for  the  Parlia- 
ment, a work  of  the  skilful  Simon,  by 
w'hom  the  fine  seals  of  the  time  of  the  ; 
Protectorate  were  executed.  Of  these  the 
complete  series  was  brought  by  Mr.  Ready, 
of  the  British  Museum.  The  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London  sent  Cromwell’s  j 
sword,  and  another  engraved  with  his  j 
portrait  and  devices  was  supplied  from 
the  Dover  Museum.  The  celebrated  Crom- 
well miniatures,  from  the  Duke  of  Buc-  j 
clench’s  rich  collection,  were  much  ad-  | 
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mired,  as  was  also  the  enamel  by  Zinck, 
exhibited  by  Major  Frankland,  one  of  the 
finest  portraitures  of  the  Protector. 

Of  the  stirring  times  of  Royalists  and 
Roundheads  no  small  number  of  memo- 
rable relics  were  drawn  forth  from  the 
mansions  of  old  families  of  Northampton- 
shire. Not  the  least  precious  memorials 
of  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
a loyal  house  in  those  days  is  the  silver 
partizan  of  Sir  William  Compton,  the 
valiant  governor  of  Banbury,  whose  gal- 
lant conduct  at  the  siege  of  Colchester 
won  the  commendations  of  Cromwell  him- 
self. This  sumptuous  weapon,  preserved 
at  Castle  Ashby,  and  sent  to  the  Museum 
by  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  may 
have  been  part  of  Sir  William’s  official 
insignia  as  Master  General  of  the  Ord- 
nance : that  high  function  was  conferred 
on  him  by  Charles  II.  in  1660.  Family 
tradition  has  assigned  this  relic  to  Sir 
William  Compton : possibly,  as  it  bears 
the  arms  of  Noel,  it  may  have  been  carried 
at  the  solemn  entry  of  Charles  II.  into 
London,  in  1660,  by  James,  third  Earl  of 
Northampton,  who  on  that  occasion  led  a 
gallant  corps  of  200  gentlemen  clad  in  his 
livery ; he  espoused  a daughter  of  Baptist 
Noel,  Viscount  Campden.  Numerous  other 
valuable  objects  of  various  periods  were 
contributed  from  Castle  Ashby — the  cele- 
brated Howard  Book,  the  richly-embla- 
zoned Pedigree  of  the  Compton  Family; 
also  the  exquisite  gold  Etruscan  orna- 
ments and  specimens  of  ancient  glass,  col- 
lected in  Italy  by  the  late  Marquis  of 
Northampton;  and  the  very  curious  family 
relics  of  the  Clan  Clephane  of  Carslogie, 
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in  Fifeshire,  consisting  of  the  ancient  ivory 
horn,  sculptured  in  the  style  of  the  eleventh 
Century,  and  the  iron  arm,  a most  in- 
genious piece  of  mechanism,  the  gift,  as  it 
has  been  asserted,  of  one  of  the  Scottish 
kings,  with  more  substantial  marks  of 
royal  favour,  to  one  of  the  lairds  of  Cars- 
logie, who  had  lost  his  hand  in  the  service 
of  the  sovereign.  These  relics  are  noticed 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  “Border  An- 
tiquities.” 

Among  the  curious  specimens  of  ancient 
portraiture  were  several  paintings  from 
the  collection  of  an  eminent  Stamford  an- 
tiquary, Mr.  Hopkinson,  who  contributed, 
among  various  objects  of  interest,  a well- 
painted  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  an 
authentic  original  formerly  in  Dr.Ducarel’s 
possession ; also  one  of  even  greater  rarity 
and  value,  Katharine  of  Arragon,  in  her 
47th  year,  bearing  the  date  1531,  and  the 
monogram  of  Hieronymo  de  Bye ; a con- 
temporary portrait  of  the  Regent  Murray, 
the  painter  not  known ; and  a fine  head 
of  one  of  the  Reformers,  attributed  to 
Holbein.  These  were  from  Ducarel’s  col- 
lection, and  are  of  great  interest.  Mr. 
Hopkinson  sent  also  a fine  antique  intaglio, 
the  head  of  Marcia,  inscribed  Salve,  vales. 
Several  remarkable  antique  gems  were 
sent  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Watson,  of  Rock- 
ingham Castle ; among  them  was  specially 
noticed  a large  cameo  or  calcedony,  part 
of  the  Roman  military  decorations  worn 
on  the  breast,  and  of  the  greatest  rarity  : 
it  bears  the  name  of  Marcus  Agrippa, 
with  figures  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  other 
deities. 
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COEEESPONDENCE  OE  ANTOKY  A ‘WOOD. 

The  following  Letters  addressed  to  Antony  a Wood,  in  answer  to 
enquiries  made  by  him  during  the  compilation  of  his  laborious  work,  and 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  may  not  unsuitably  follow  the  com- 
munications of  a like  nature  from  Aubrey,  which  have  already  appeared 
in  our  pages  ^ The  information  given  by  Baxter  respecting  his  friend 
Corbet  was  evidently  made  use  of  by  Wood^;  and  a further  account  of 
him  may  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Calamy  In  the  funeral  sermon 
preached  by  Baxter  ^ he  thus  speaks  of  Corbet “ He  lived  peaceably  in 
London  (after  1662),  without  gathering  any  assembly  for  public  preaching. 
Dwelling  in  Totteridge  with  Alderman  Web,  his  great  love  drew  him  there 
to  remove  to  me,  with  whom  awhile  he  took  up  his  habitation.  In  all  the 
time  he  was  with  me  I remember  not  that  ever  we  differed  once  in  any 
points  of  doctrine,  worship,  or  governments,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  or  that 
we  had  one  displeasing  word®.” 


No.  I. 

Rev^., — To  answer  as  much  of  your  desire  as  I can  of  Mr.  Jo.  Corbet.  1°.  He 
was  borne  in  Gloucester  city.  2°.  He  was  of  Magdalen  Hall  (as  his  friends  tell  i 
me) ; how  long  I know  not.  3®.  He  was  first  master  of  one  of  the  free  Schooles  j 
in  Gloucester,  and  also  Lecturer,  before  the  warre,  and  there  continued  all  y®  j 
warre.  4“.  He  was  thence  removed  to  Bridgewater,  but  staid  there  but  a little  | 
while,  and  was  removed  to  Chichester,  where  he  stayed  many  yeares ; and  thence  re-  i 
moved  to  Bramshot  in  Hampshire.  Thence  being  cast  out  by  y®  Act  of  Uniformity, 
he  lived  privately  in  London,  taking  no  employment,  till  his  first  wife  dyed,  and 
then  lived  in  the  house  with  S'"  JohnMiklethwaite,  now  president  of  y®  Colledge  of  | 
Physicians,  and  after  with  Alderman  Web,  (and  marryed  D""  Twisse’s  daughter,)  and  i 
then  with  me  at  Tottridge  privately : and  when  y®  King’s  Licenses  were  granted,  ^ 
was  called  to  Chichester,  where  he  preached  till  a month  before  his  death,  remov- 
ing to  London  to  have  bin  cut  of  y®  stone,  but  dyed  first.  This  yeare,  Dec.  26,  he  j 
dyed  : buryed  at  S*  Andr.  Holb.  5.  Epitaph  he  had  none.  6.  His  bookes  I named  ! 
in  y®  Sermon  : Rush  worth’s  Collections  he  compiled  out  of  Rushworth’s  materialls ; 
Massy’s  Gloucester  warres  in  4° ; the  rest  in  8°.  As  to  my  selfe,  any  faults  are  r 
no  disgrace  to  any  University  ; for  I was  of  none,  and  have  little  but  w‘  I had  out  j 
of  books,  and  inconsiderable  helpe  of  Countrey  tutors.  Weakness  and  paine  helpt  me 
to  study  how  to  die : and  y‘  set  me  on  studying  how  to  live,  and  y‘  set  me  on  j 

“ Gent.  Mag.,  Dec.  1860,  p.  612;  June,  1861,  p.  647. 

**  Vide  Athence,  by  Bliss,  vol.  iii.  col.  1264. 

® Vide  Calamy’s  “ Ejected  Ministers,”  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 

“ A Sermon  preached  at  the  Funeral  of  that  Faithful  Minister  of  Christ,  Mr.  John 
Corbet,  with  his  True  and  Exemplary  Character,  by  Richard  Baxter,”  London,  4to., 

36  pp.  (no  date.)  « Sermon,  p.  27. 
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studying  y®  doctrine,  from  Mdiicb  I must  fetch  my  motives  and  comforts : and  bc- 
gining  with  necessaryes  I proceed  to  y®  Lesser  integralls  by  degrees,  and  now  am 
going  to  see  y‘  whieh  I have  lived  and  studyed  for.  Pardon  this  short  account 
from  Your  weak  fellow  servant, 

Feb.  22,  1680.  Hi.  Baxter. 

Nos.  II.  and  III. 

In  these  Letters,  by  Thomas  Blount  of  the  Inner  Temple,  author 
of  “A  Law  Dictionary”  and  various  other  works,  the  writer  refers  to  the 
annoyance  caused  to  Wood  by  the  corrections,  alterations,  and  omissions 
made  in  the  Latin  translation  of  his  “ History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Univ. 
of  Oxon.,”  and  also  to  a “ small  unlisensed  book,”  afterwards  published  by 
Blount  and  corrected  by  Wood,  now  of  some  rarity,  entitled  “Animad- 
versions upon  Sir  R.  Baker’s  Chronicle,  and  its  Continuation,”  16mo., 
Oxford,  H.  H(all),  1672.  Wood,  in  his  “Diary,”  thus  speaks  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  work  by  the  University  authorities : — “The  said  Animad- 
versions were  called  in  and  silenc’d  in  beginning  of  Jan.,  by  Dr.  Mews, 
the  vice-chancellor,  because  therein,  p.  30,  ’tis  said  that  the  word  con- 
venticle was  first  taken  up  in  the  time  of  WicklifFh” 

Sir, — I am  sorry  to  hear  any  thing  is  altered,  especially  that  wore,  w®'*  is  so 
known  a truth.  I wish  you  had  sent  me  a title  page,  that  I might  have  got  it  into 
the  Merc,  lib.,  which  is  now  at  Press.  I think  I shal^lye  this  night  fortnight  at 
Islip,  and  then  you  shal  know  my  opinion  of  y®  friend  M*"  Go.  I am  Gores, 
informed  y Printers  want  work,  do  you  think  they  wil  print  a smal  unlisensd 
book,  for  more  then  ordinary  pay  ? I know  M®  Pet  a little  and  desire  no  more. 
You  have  heard  the  distic  made  by  Marq.  Huntley  for  the  louver,  but  I hope  not 
the  English,  by  a friend  of  myne.  I supd  with  M'  Ashmole  on  Sunday  night,  he 
shewd  me  how  far  his  book  was  advanc’d,  to  fo.  340^;  but  your  new  knights  of 
the  Danne  broge  must  come  in  by  way  of  Appendix,  for  he  is  past  the  prop®  place. 
The  Gazet  wil  tel  you  great  news,  but  I am  stil  Your  old  serv*, 

21  Nov.  71.  T.  B. 

Non  orbis  gentem,  non  urbem  gens  habet,  ulla 
Urbsve  domum,  dominum,  nec  domus  ulla  parem. 

‘The  World  no  nation  has,  no  Nation  Town, 

Town  Palace  ; Palaee  Prince  of  such  renown.’ 

Fraudibus  et  fastu,  levitate  libidinis  sestu 
Dicite  si  toto  par  sit  in  orbe  lues. 

Sir, — Before  I ree*^  your  I’er  I had  bin  at  Heref.,  and  all  my  red-nos’d  Parson 
had  learnt  for  you,  was,  that  D®  BurhiL  dyed  at  a Residence  he  had  about  New- 
market, and  for  your  D®  of  Worthing  it  is  quite  o’th  to’ther  side  the  Country,  and 
so  I can  onely  convey  it  to  him.  I intend  to  be  in  London  Saturday,  the  26  of 


^ Life  of  Wood,  p.  180,  8vo.,  Oxford,  1848. 

s Thomas  Gore,  of  Alderton,  Wilts.,  for  Life  of  whom  vide  Athence,  by  Bliss, 
vol.  iv.  col.  132 ; vide  also  Life  of  Wood,  pp.  159,  178,  8vo.,  Oxford,  1848. 

^ Ashmole’s  Institutions,  Laws,  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter, 
&c.,  folio,  1672. 

' Dr.  Bobert  Burhil;  vide  Athence,  by  Bliss,  vol.  iii.  col.  18. 
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this  moneth,  so  that  I beleeve  the  Coach  wil  lye  at  Islip  24  at  night,  or  be  there 
on  friday  morn  by  Son.  I should  be  extreme  glad  to  see  you,  but  the  bad  weather 
and  insertenty  of  the  Coaches  stages  forbids  me  to  hope  it.  I shal  stay  a month 
in  London,  and  be  always  Your  faithful  servS 

Orleton,  6 October,  ’72,  Tho.  Blotjnt. 

You  must  excuse  me  2 or  3 Animadversions  on  Baker,  for  I have  not  one  left, 

Sigebert,  being  k.  of  the  East  Angles,  and  Cambridge  within  that  dominion,  is  it 
not  probable  those  schooles  he  erected  were  at  Cambridge,  unles  you  can  assign 
any  other  place — howbeit  for  your  sake  I am  for  Oxford. 

I think  I must  be  a fool  in  print  again  next  Term,  for  I have  taken  som  pains 
to  make  Manley  and  Phillips  appear  two  ridiculous  Plagiaryes. 

No.  lY. 

A notice  of  the  Eev.  [Robert  Burscough,  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford, 
and  Vicar  of  Totnes  in  Devon,  will  be  found  in  Wood’s  AtTience^,  and  a list 
of  his  works  is  contained  in  Watt’s  Bibliotheca  Britannica^.  Wood  has 
quoted  largely  from  this  letter  in  his  “ Life  of  Zachary  Mayne  not  feel- 
ing the  scruples  his  correspondent  had  in  communicating  the  particulars 
to  him. 

Totness,  Feb.  29,  9|-. 

WoiiTnY  Sir, — Being  desired  by  my  good  friend  M’’  Martin  of  H.  Hall  “ to  send  | 
you  some  account  of  M*"  Z.  Mayne,  deceased,  I wrote  to  his  son  for  information  in 
some  particulars  which  I thou’t  would  be  acceptable  to  you.  But  I have  not  yet  , 
received  a word  of  answer  from  him.  However  I will  furnish  you  with  the  best  j 
memorials  I have,  and  if  anything  more  come  to  hand  I shall  readily  impart  it,  ! 
and  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  doing  you  any  service  that  I can.  I have  one 
request  to  you,  which  is,  that  if  you  think  fit  to  make  mention  of  me  in  the  Ap- 
pendix which  you  design,  you  would  be  pleas’d  to  say  of  me,  that  I was  born  of 
honest  parents,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a pious  education.  I hope  you  will  ex-  : 
cuse  me  for  desiring  this,  being  induced  to  it  by  the  sense  I have  of  their  love  and 
care  of  me,  who  am  Sir,  your  very  affectionate  humble  servant, 

Robert  Burscough.  | 

M''  Z.  Mayne  in  a letter  to  me  hath  these  words : — “I  remember  you  | 
desir’d  me  sometime  since  that  I would  write  you  some  passages  that  I had 
observed  in  D*”  G(oodwin),  O(wen),  and  Ol(iver)  C(romwel).  As  for  the  Sword- 
man,  I think  he  was  no  Atheist,  but  a mighty  Enthusiast;  one  while  very 
zealous,  and  another  while  very  boon.  I had  his  company  with  only  one 
more  for  an  hour  or  more,  in  which  time  he  talked  with  us,  but  especially  wth 
myself  as  a private  gentleman,  without  taking  any  great  state  upon  him, — com- 
mending D''  G.  to  us  as  a person  that  had  been  greatly  instrumental  in  spreading  i 
the  Gospel,  and  a great  Luminary  in  the  Church.  At  the  same  time  I had  a 
Letter  of  recomendation  to  (him)  from  D'  G.,  tho’  the  D’'  knew  that  I could  not  ! 
answer  the  Tryers  by  reason  of  Socin  doubts.  D*'  G.  was  indeed  a very  great 
friend,  and  as  a Father  to  me;  I lived  in  the  same  Colledge  with  him  7 years,  and 
was  of  the  number  of  those  that  joyned  with  him  as  an  Independent  Congregation, 
and  accordingly  was  pitch’d  upon  by  him  to  be  a Lecturer  in  Shrewsbury,  in 


Athence,  hy  Bliss,  vol.  iv.  col.  533.  ^ FihliotJieca  Fritannica,  vol.  i.  col.  175  k. 

"*  Athence,  by  Bliss,  vol.  iv.  col.  411.  " Hart  Hall. 
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Shropshire,  and  to  promote  the  Congregational  way.  Bat,  as  I told  you,  I left  it 
in  the  same  place,  and  gave  no  disturbance  to  the  Town,  but  I bless  God  had  a 
fair  reception  and  acceptation  there  with  all.  There  I got  acquaintance  with  M’’ 
Jones,  who  was  afterwards  a Judge,  who  would  have  brought  me  acquainted  with 
D’'  Hammond,  then  living  about  13  miles  from  Shrewsbury,  and  would  have  pro- 
cur’d for  me  an  ordination  by  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  upon  such  terms  as  I should 
be  satisfied  in.  But  then  soon  upon  these  thoughts  Oliver  died,  and  I returned 
thither  no  more.  But  all  the  7 years  ttiat  I was  in  the  Colledge  with  D'"  G.,  I 
was  by  the  grace  of  God  working  myself  out  of  Enthusiasm,  which  I had  deeply 
imbibed  from  my  infancy ; and  I frequently  threw  in  objections  in  our  meetings, 
w‘=^  were  once  a week  under  G.’s  superintendency,  where  we  discours’d  extem- 
pore upon  a Divinity  question.  At  last  I made  it  a solemn  proposal  to  D*"  G.  to 
be  dismiss’d  from  their  society,  or  rather  declar’d  to  him  that  I judged  not  myself 
as  obliged-  to  them  more  than  to  others  by  any  Relation  I had  entred  into  as  a 
member  of  their  society,  and  I remember  his  answer  was  he  could  not  dismiss  me 
into  the  world.”-“Thus  far  he  verbatim,  but  I am  so  tender  of  his  reputation  that 
I had  rather  you  would  say  of  him  that  by  degrees  he  overcame  the  prejudices  of 
his  education,  or  something  to  that  effect,  than  relate  what  he  says  of  his  own  en- 
thusiasm, but  I submit  it  to  your  jiidgem*. 

' In  another  Letter  written  to  a Friend  of  his  and  mine,  dated  Nov.  5,— -91,  he 
hath  these  words  “ As  to  the  manuscript  which  I sent  you,  about  the  Heathens, 
(it  was  concerning  their  salvability,  and  of  universal  Redemption  by  J.  Christ,)  it 
cost  me  the  loss  of  60£,  as  I remember,  for  I preacht  the  substance  of  that  paper 
in  Oxford,  at  S.  Mary’s,  and  D’’  Owen  heard  me,  and  presently  went  and  com- 
plain’d me  to  D*"  Conant,  then  Vice  Chancellor,  who  conven’d  me  before  him,  and  I 
was  in  danger  of  expulsion  out  of  the  University,  upon  which  I betook  myself  to 
London,  and  upon  advice  stay’d  there  a full  quarter  of  a year,  till  K.  Charles  the 
second  came  in,  when  followed  a visitation,  and  then  I came  down  with  D*’  Oliver, 
who  then  took  possession  of  the  Presidentship,  and  Goodwin  went  to  Eaton 
Colledge.” 

He  declared  to  the  same  friend,  that  when  he  was  an  Independent  Preacher,  his 
conscience  would  never  permit  him  to  administer  either  of  the  Sacraments,  being 
sensible  that  he  had  no  authority  so  to  do. 

In  the  former  Letter,  of  which  I have  given  the  abstract,  he  mentions  his  Soci- 
niaii  doubts : but  these  he  happily  overcame,  and  thereupon  wrote  a small  Tract, 
which  he  called  the  Snare  broken,  w®*'  was  lately  published,  but  compos’d,  as  I 
remember,  long  before  I think  it  was  printed  by  M""  Lichfield  in  Oxford,  but  I 
am  not  certain  of  it,  nor  of  the  date,  having  not  the  Tract  by  me  at  present.  I 
suppose  this  is  the  only  thing  of  his  extant  that  you  have  not  seen. 

I presume  you  have  heard  that  lie  was  Master  of  the  Eree  School  in  Exeter,  and 
that  he  conforni’d  as  a Layman.  He  was  generally  well  esteem’d  for  the  sanctity 
of  his  Life,  and  I think  he  very  well  deserves  the  Character  of  a Learned ' and 
good  man. 

I intended  to  have  sent  you  an  account  of  his  age,  and  time  of  his  death,  with 
other  particulars,  but  his  son  having  frustrated  my  expectation,  I hope  you  will 
accept  of  what  I now  send  you,  as  a small  testimony  of  my  respect,  who  am, 

Sb  your  humble  servb 

R.  B. 


° “The  Snare  Broken  j or,  The  Natural  and  Eternal  Deity  of  the  Son  of  God,” 
4to.,  Oxon.,  1692. 
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\_Correspondents  are  requested  to  append  their  Addresses,  not,  unless  agreeable,  for 
publication,  but  in  order  that  a copy  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  containing 
their  Communications  may  be  forwarded  to  themT^ 

BEITISH  AECH^OLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION^’. 

Exetee  Meeting,  Aug.  19 — 24. 

The  Association  held  its  eighteenth  annual  meeting  at  Exeter,  and  was 
presided  over  by  Sir  Staefoed  Heney  Noethcote,  M.P. 


On  the  first  day  the  Corporation  of 
Exeter  received  the  Association  at  the 
Guildhall,  and  invited  them  to  lunch  in 
the  Council  Chamber ; after  this  the 
party  re-assembled  at  the  Royal  Public 
Rooms,  where  the  President  delivered  the 
inaugural  address,  which,  among  other 
topics,  dwelt  on  the  expediency  of  form- 
ing a Museum  at  Exeter,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  antiquities  often  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but,  for  want  of  any  secure 
place  of  deposit,  soon  either  carried  off 
or  destroyed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  the 
company,  under  the  guidance  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Harding,  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Exeter 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  proceeded 
to  view  some  of  the  objects  of  antiquarian 
interest  in  the  city.  In  turning  the  corner 
into  High-street,  they  passed  the  spot 
where  the  old  East-gate  stood,  and  then 
walked  to  the  Castle-yard,  from  whence 
they  viewed  Rougemont.  This  tower,  pro- 
bably so  called  either  from  the  redness  of 
the  soil,  or  from  the  red  stone  of  which 
the  castle  was  built,  was  anciently  the 
royal  residence  of  the  West  Saxon  kings, 
then  of  the  Earls  of  Cornwall.  It  was  no 
doubt  once  a Roman  station.  Athelstan 
rebuilt  the  citadel  after  its  partial  demoli- 
tion by  the  Danes,  but  the  castle  fell  with 
the  town  before  Sweyn  in  1003.  History 
is  silent  as  to  the  existence  of  another 
castle  until  the  Conquest,  when  William  I. 
in  10G7  planted  a strong  citadel  on  Rouge- 
mont  as  a check  to  the  inhabitants ; this 
is  attested  by  the  Norman  arch.  William 


Rufus  embellished  the  buildings.  Richard, 
son  of  Baldwin  de  Brioniis,  Baron  of  Oke- 
hampton  and  Viscount  Devon,  was  the 
first  castellan,  and  the  ofiice  remained  in 
the  family  till  Henry  III.  annexed  it  to 
the  earldom  of  Cornwall.  Queen  Anne 
leased  the  site  of  the  castle,  with  the  lands 
and  buildings  wnthin  its  walls,  to  trustees 
for  the  benefit  of  the  county  of  Devon, 
which  grant  w^as  confirmed  by  George  I., 
and  the  fee  of  the  same  was  granted  in 
trust  by  the  13  George  III.,  under  the 
ancient  yearly  rent  of  £10,  payable  at 
Michaelmas  to  the  inheritor  of  the  duchy 
of  Cornwall.  An  old  building  in  the  castle 
yard  has  lately  been  cleared  away  from 
the  north  side  of  Rougemont,  and  the 
ground  levelled]  the  fine  Norman  arch 
has  been  restored,  as  well  as  the  base  and 
other  portions  of  the  tower,  and  two  small 
window’s  on  the  south  have  been  opened ; 
so  that  the  ancient  ivy-crowned  tower  is 
now  viewed  under  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. 

Entering  the  grounds  of  R.  S.  Gard, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  the  Association  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  tracing  the  course  of  the  walls, 
to  the  square  tower  overlooking  Northern- 
hay,  and  which  has  lately  been  rebuilt,  as 
far  as  possible  with  the  old  materials. 
The  tower  was  in  a dangerous  condition. 
From  its  summit  and  from  the  higher 
portion  of  the  grounds  of  Rougemont, 
magnificent  vicw'^s  w'ere  obtained  of  the 
old  city  ] they  then  descended  into  North- 
ernhay,  where  the  line  of  the  castle  wall 
— the  base  of  which  appeared  to  be  of 
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Roman  construction — now  gave  place  to 
that  of  the  city  ; tracing  which  they  were 
brought  to  Athelstan’s  palace,  in  Paul- 
street,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Drake,  vete- 
rinary surgeon.  The  northern  gate,  near 
which  is  the  “Black  Dog,”  the  sign  of 
Prince  Charles,  was  passed,  and  the  bound- 
ary wall  was  followed  into  Bartholomew- 
yard  and  to  the  spot  where  old  Allhallows- 
on-the-Walls  stood,  till  it  was  taken  down 
at  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  Exe-bridge. 
The  present  edifice  of  that  name  was 
erected  in  1845.  The  party  next  pro- 
ceeded to  Exe-bridge,  and  were  shewn 
where  the  old  open  arches  stood,  (of  which 
good  drawings  are  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Public  Rooms).  Thence  they  proceeded 
to  the  old  church  of  St.  Mary  Steps,  with 
its . fine  ancient  font,  and  quaint  clock, 
with  figures  representing  Henry  VIII.  and 
two  courtiers,  or,  as  others  have  it,  Mat- 
thew Miller  and  his  two  men.  The  next 
march  was  to  where  the  old  water-gate 
stood.  Keeping  up  Coombe-street,  for- 
merly Rock-street,  with  a chapel  of  the 
same  name,  and  crossing  South-street  in 
the  line  of  the  old  wall,  where  the  St. 
James’s  Church  once  stood.  Col.  Harding 
led  his  party  to  St.  Mary  Major’s,  and 
shewed  them  where  the  Palace-gate  was 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Close,  and  with 
them  looked  into  the  Palace. 

In  the  evening  the  Association  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Institution, 
where  they  were  received  by  Lord  Clif- 
ford, the  President ; and,  at  the  desire  of 
some  of  the  members,  Mr.  C.  E.  Davis, 
F.S.A.,  read  a paper  on  Exeter  Cathedral, 
preparatory  to  an  examination  of  the  edi- 
fice on  the  following  morning. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  20.  Exeter  Cathedrae. 

Visit  to  Crediton. 

The  Association  met  early,  and  guided, 

! as  before,  by  Col.  Harding,  completed  the 
j exploration  of  the  city,  visiting  in  their 
course  St.  John’s  Hospital,  the  Guildhall, 

I the  church  of  St.  Mary  Arches,  &c.  They 
I then  repaired  to  the  cathedral,  wht  re  Mr. 
Davis  repeated  his  paper,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  matters  that  he  had  omitted 
the  evening  before,  as  not  readily  iutel- 
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ligible  except  on  the  spots  referred*  to. 
We  subjoin  some  of  the  chief  points : — • 

“ It  is  on  record  that  on  this  spot  two 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  at  the  very  least, 
exi&ted,  of  which  there  does  not  now  ap- 
pear to  be  the  smallest  trace.  The  first 
was  founded  by  Athelstan  about  932,  and 
burnt  down  by  Sweyn  in  1003.  Of  the 
building  which  succeeded  it  we  only  know 
that  it  contained  seven  bells,  to  which 
Leofric,  upon  the  see  being  removed  from 
Crediton  to  Exeter  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor in  1050,  added  six  others,  and  a 
dozen  smaller  for  chimes.  In  1112  Bishop 
William  Warlewast  commenced  rebuilding 
on  a grand  scale,  and  the  two  towers  that 
remain  almost  in  their  integrity  shew  his 
views.  The  rebuilding  was  interrupted 
by  a three  months’  siege  of  the  city  in 
1136,  under  King  Stephen,  who  compen- 
sated the  Chapter  for  the  injury  done. 
Warlew’ast  died  the  following  .^ear,  leav- 
ing the  cathedral  incomplete.  Beside  the 
towers,  the  Holy  Ghost  Chapel,  south  of 
the  northern  tower,  and  a few  fragments, 
are  all  that  we  can  put  to  the  credit  of 
Warlewast  or  his  successor,  Robert  Chi- 
chester, except  the  foundations,  which 
were  probably  considerable.  As  in  other 
cathedrals,  the  original  plan  seems  to  have 
been  adhered  to,  combining  the  strength 
of  the  fortress  with  the  soraew'hat  oppo- 
site aspect  of  the  church,  although  the 
times  that  prompted  it  have  long  ceased. 
The  fine  towers  occupy  an  unusually  large 
area.  Fortunately  the  southern  tower  has 
escaped  the  rough  usage  to  which  the 
northern  was  subjected  under  Bishop 
Courtenay,  of  having  the  upper  arcade 
almost  wholly  rebuilt  in  the  poorest  four- 
centred  work.  The  turrets  of  each  have 
been  humiliated  by  being  crowned  with 
pinnacles  of  the  worst  description.  The 
effect  of  the  masonry  of  the  towers  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  wide  mortar  joints,  which 
are  of  recent  addition.  Succeeding  bishops 
continued  this  very  fine  Decorated  church, 
the  northern  side  of  which  may  be  said  to 
have  been  completed  before  1377,  in  which 
year  the  fabric  roll  contains  a payment  of 
4s.  7d.  for  the  pinnac  les  of  the  front'.  The 
northern  fa9ade  equals  in  effect,  if  it  does 
not  surpass,  the  front  of  any  other  cathe- 
dral— the  result  of  the  massing  of  the 
composition  and  the  bold  buttresses. 

“ In  viewing  the  northern  front  from 
the  Close,  St.  Edmund’s  Chapel,  which 
flanks  the  west,  said  to  be  of  earlier  struc- 
ture than  the  rest  of  the  cathedral,  appears 
not  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  windows 
of  the  side  aisles  shew  that  there  was 
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some  delay  iu  the  progress  of  this  part  of 
the  structure.  The  north  porch  was,  I 
think,  not  the  origioal  design,  being  later 
even  than  the  buttresses,  probably  about 
1380.  The  parapet  of  the  aisles  is  re- 
markable as  being  double,  one  being  pierced 
with  cruciform  loopholes,  usual  in  for- 
tified buildings ; but  not,  that  I am  aware 
of,  to  be  seen  in  any  other  chm'ch.  The 
roof  of  the  aisles  is  level  with  the  parapet, 
as  a cover  for  the  defender;  the  passage 
is  repeated  in  the  northern  side  of  the 
nave.  The  window  in  the  I^orman  tower 
inserted  between  1280  and  1291,  and  the 
one  in  the  southern  tower  enlarged  in  1429 
or  1430,  are  (omitting  the  transom  in  one) 
ranked  after  the  west  window  for  decora- 
tion, of  which  indeed  they  appear  to  have 
formed  the  first  idea.  To  the  east  of  the 
tower,  St.  Andrew’s  Chapel,  boldly  groined, 
forms,  with  the  monument  now  above  it,  a 
capital  group.  St.  Mary  Magdalene  Chapel, 
and  the  broken  lines  of  the  choir  but- 
tresses, stopped  by  a couple  of  octagonal 
towers,  completes  the  picture  as  seen  from 
the  Close. 

“The  bold  west  front  is  quite  unlike 
any  other  I have  seen,  inasmuch  as  the 
triangular  principle  is  thoroughly  carried 
out.  The  Decorated  window  is  perhaps 
the  finest  in  the  country.  If  its  sym- 
bolism could  be  read,  I believe  a tale 
would  be  elicited  to  interest  even  those 
indifierent  to  architecture.  The  majority 
of  the  figures  in  the  two  tiers  of  rich 
tabernacle-work  in  the  screen  are  very 
well  executed.  This  front  was  designed 
to  be  plainer.  Although  the  pinnacle  was 
not  placed  in  the  apex  until  the  last  year 
of  Edward  111.,  the  greater  portion  of  this 
front  was  built  at  least  thirty  years  earlier, 
the  foundation  having  been  laid  about  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  rebuilding  occupied  about  130  years, 
from  a design  evidently  drawn  about,  if 
not  before,  1285.  The  gradual  progress 
of  architecture  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  is  totally  ignored  in 
the  cathedral,  and  a gi’eat  jump  is  made 
from  the  geometrical  Decorated  into  the 
P.erpendicular  style  of  the  east  window, 
which  appears  to  have  been  executed  four- 
teen years  after  the  eastern  pinnacle  was 
put  up.  The  western  screen  of  the  chapel 
of  St.  Radegundas  is,  with  the  exception 
of  that  to  the  choir,  the  most  beautiful 
little  bit  of  work  in  the  cathedral.  The 
small  southern  door,  with  its  rich  folia- 
tions, has  no  parallel. 

“The  interior,  as  seen  from  the  west 
door,  presents  as  fair  a specimen  of  sim- 
ple groining,  enriched  with  bold  ribs  all 
springing  from  the  same  point,  as  any 
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cathedral  at  home  or  abroad,  and  the 
omission  of  cross  arches,  leaving  the  form 
unbroken,  adds  greatly  to  the  grand  ef- 
fect. The  minstrels’  gallery,  over  the  arch 
of  the  fifth  bay,  has  twelve  recesses  of 
beautiful  tabernacle-work.  The  spectator 
should  observe  a monument  that  has  lately 
been  erected  in  bronze  and  white  marble 
in  the  nave.  I do  not  know  who  has  thus 
desecrated  the  cathedral,  and  perpetuated 
art  but  a shade  better  than  that  of  the 
scribbling  schoolboy  or  Pagan  hierogly- 
phic. Its  erection  is  not  only  to  be  re- 
gretted in  an  arch  geological  point  of  view, 
but  also  that  names  so  well  known  should 
be  associated  with  anything  so  contempti- 
ble. From  the  south  aisle  a doorway.  Early 
English  in  character,  led  into  the  cloister, 
now  destroyed  by  fire.  The  fragments 
lead  me  to  assign  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  as  the  general  date  of  the 
southern  side.  A payment  for  materials 
for  this  cloister  appears  in  1324-5. 

“ On  the  eastern  side  of  the  cloister  is 
the  chapter-house,  of  the  date  of  1230  to 
1240.  The  tombs  of  Henry  Marshall  and 
Simon  of  Apulia  were  probably  designed 
by  the  same  hand.  The  present  elevation 
was  given  by  the  removal  of  the  upper 
stories  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was 
the  work  of  Bishop  Lacy.  The  east  win- 
dow was  contributed  by  his  successor 
Xevyll,  whilst  the  following  bishop  erected 
the  rich  roof. 

“The  fabric  rolls  give  the  date  of  1279 
to  the  beautiful  groined  chapel  of  St. 
Joseph.  On  the  south  wall  of  the  chapel  is 
a tomb  of  exceedingly  good  design.  Above 
the  chapel  is  a chamber  of  Early  English 
date.  The  pendant  in  the  north  aisle  is 
the  chapel  of  St.  Andrew’s  with  a similar 
room.  These  chapels,  in  my  opinion,  mark 
the  original  extent  of  the  choir  eastward. 
The  extended  works  were  commenced,  and 
perhaps  the  walls  of  the  Lady-chapel, 
about  1260,  and  it  was  then  intended 
to  build  the  choir,  as  there  was  provision 
for  the  fiying-buttresses.  The  chapels  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  and  St.  Gabriel  were 
built  about  the  same  time.  A portion  of 
the  vaulting  of  the  choir  was  done  in  1301 
and  1302,  proving  that  the  clerestory  was 
built  at  that  time.  I think  that  when  the 
grand  work  of  rebuilding  and  lengthening 
the  choir  was  decided  upon,  it  was  not 
proposed  to  throw  the  towers  open,  for 
with  a little  variation  the  arches  and  clere-  i 
story  could  have  been  made  continuous  | 
from  east  to  west.  The  work  from  this  i 
date  was  carried  on  gradually  until  the 
whole  was  finished.  I find  no  break  in 
the  work,  perhaps  because  the  nave-arches  ! 
were  still  left  untouched.  We  read  from  I 
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the  fabric  rolls  that  in  1309  and  1310, 
sums  were  paid  for  removing  the  former 
walls.  In  1319-22  the  high  altar  appears 
to  have  been  erected  — during  Bishop 
Stapleton’s  time,  whose  name  is  even 
given  to  that  portion  of  the  choir.  In 
1331  and  1332,  William  Cann,  of  Corfe, 
agreed  to  furnish  the  Purbtck  marble  for 
the  columns  of  the  nave  and  the  cloister ; 
so  that  we  may  well  conclude  that  the 
nave  was  now  commenced  and  carried  on 
unremittingly.  One  of  the  gems  of  the 
cathedral  is  the  screen  across  the  entrance 
to  the  choir.  There  are  but  few  remaining 
in  England  in  their  original  position,  and 
considering  the  injuries  sustained  by  the 
interior  of  the  cathedral,  it  is  remarkable 
that  this  has  escaped. 

After  a full  survey  of  the  cathedral, 
the  Association  visited  Pynes,  the  seat  of 
their  President,  where  they  were  hospi- 
tably entertained,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Crediton.  Here  they  were  met  by  the 
Rev.  Prebendary  Smith,  the  Vicar,  who 
led  the  way  into  the  building,  and  ex- 
plained its  general  features.  It  is  a very 
fine  old  cruciform  church,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  living  is  the  subject  of  a 
Chancery  suit,  and  the  Court  allows  no 
more  money  to  be  spent  than  will  suffice 
to  put  it  in  “ a good  and  substantial”  con- 
dition; and  taking  these  words  in  their 
literal  sense,  the  trustees  have  perhaps 
gone  as  far  as  their  powers  permit  them. 
The  walls  and  roof  are  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial nature  ; but  a glance  at  the  in- 
terior shews  that  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement.  The  roof  is  flat  and  plas- 
tered, depriving  the  building  of  its  proper 
proportions,  which  could  easily  be  restored 
by  substituting  an  open  one  of  timber. 
Then  the  pews  are  in  the  old  style,  gene- 
rally known  as  sleeping-boxes ; while  the 
organ  is  placed  immediately  in  front  of 
the  west  window,  which  it  shuts  out  from 
the  view  of  the  congregation.  For  all 
these  defects  the  Court  of  Chancery  stands 
amenable ; and  we  hope  that  some  influ- 
ence will  ere  long  be  exercised  to  obtain 
from  that  ofiicial  source  the  permission  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  alterations.  Mr. 
Davis  gave  a brief  architectural  descrip- 
tion of  the  building.  He  thought  it  was 
remarkable  that  the  freestone  work  about 
the  windows  had  only  been  used  in  the 
tracery  and  not  in  the  jambs;  he  had 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 
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never  seen  a similar  instance  before.  Mr. 
Hayward,  of  Exeter,  explained  that  it  was 
a common  practice  in  Devonshire. 

The  party  then  repaired  to  a part  of 
the  church  which  until  recently  was  used 
for  the  Grammar  - school,  where  (in  the 
absence  of  the  author,  Mr.  Tuckett)  Mr. 
Levien  read  a paper  on  the  History  of 
Crediton  from  Saxon  Times  to  the  Present. 
It  expressed  an  opinion  that  much  work 
of  the  Saxon  period  remained  in  the 
church,  but  this  idea  did  not  appear  to 
meet  with  general  concurrence. 

At  the  evening  meeting  Mr.  Planche 
read  a paper  on  the  Earls  of  Devon,  Mr. 
T.  Wright  one  on  the  Library  given  by 
Bishop  Leofric  to  Exeter  Cathedral,  and 
the  Chairman  (for  Dr.  Pring)  one  on 
Thomas  Chard,  the  last  Abbot  of  Ford; 
they  were  all  of  much  interest,  and  will 
probably  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Association,  which  makes  it  less  a sub- 
ject of  regret  that  we  have  not  room  for 
them  here. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  21.  Visit  to  Foed 
Abbey  and  St.  Maet  Otteey. 

A party  of  about  one  hundred  pro- 
ceeded by  the  railway  to  Ford  Abbey,  the 
seat  of  G.  F.  W.  Miles,  esq.,  situated  be- 
tween Axminster  and  Yeovil,  and  after- 
wards visited  St.  Mary  Ottery  and  Cad- 
hay-house. 

Ford  Abbey  was  a Cistercian  house, 
dedicated,  as  usual,  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  monks  were  first  established  at 
Brightley  by  Baldwin  de  Brioniis,  and 
their  possessions  were  greatly  augmented 
by"  his  son  and  his  daughter,  Richard 
and  Adeliza,  the  last  of  whom  removed 
them  to  Ford,  where  their  house  was 
completed  about  1148. 

The  most  ancient  part  of  the  building 
remaining  is  the  grand  porch  tower,  which 
is  conspicuous  for  its  architectural  beauty. 
This  was  doubtless  the  original  entrance, 
and  is  adorned  with  the  arms  of  Baldwin 
de  Brioniis,  of  De  Redvers,  and  Coui-tenay. 
Of  nearly  similar  age  is  the  refectory, 
which  is  55  feet  by  37  ft.  9 in.  in  width, 
with  a height  of  28  feet. 

But  the  gem  of  the  building  is  the 
chapel,  the  architectm’e  of  which  is  Anglo- 
z z 
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Norman;  rounded  rils  springing  out  of 
solid  square  • headed  Norman  pilasters, 
support  the  vaulted  roof;  the  principal 
arches  are  obtusely  hut  decidedly  pointed, 
and  ornamented  with  the  usual  zigzag 
fret-work. 

The  eastern  window  is  of  the  Tudor  age, 
and  marks  the  work  of  Dr.  Thomas  Chard, 
the  last  abbot  of  Ford,  who  entered  that 
office  in  1521,  and  surrendered  the  monas- 
tery to  Henry  VIII.  March  8,  1539. 
Considerable  alterations  were  made  in 
the  building  by  him,  and  they  are  generally 
of  great  beauty.  The  cloister  is  in  the 
Tudor  style ; the  mnllions  and  tracery 
of  the  windows  are  beautifully  designed, 
having  over  them  a frieze  of  stone-work 
with  shields,  marking  the  benefactors  to 
the  abbey.  The  cloister  is  divided  by  a 
suite  of  rooms  and  arcade  from  the  grand 
porch  tower. 

The  walls  of  the  state-rooms  are  a- 
dorned  with  four  pieces  of  gobelin  tapestry 
in  beautiful  preservation,  and  said  to  have 
been  presented  by  Queen  Anne  to  her 
Secretary  at  War,  Francis  Gwyn,  whose 
family  succeeded  to  this  property  by  the 
marriage  of  Edmund,  son  of  Sir  Edmund 
Prideauv,  Bart.,  with  Amy  Fraunceis, 
whose  daughter  and  co-heiress,  in  1690, 
married  Francis  Gu’yn,  Esq. 

Edmund  Prideaux,  before-named,  com- 
menced the  alterations  of  his  house,  for 
which  purpose  he  employed  the  celebrated 
Inigo  Jones,  who  at  that  time  was  en- 
deavouring to  introduce  the  Grecian  style 
of  architecture  into  this  country.  These 
alterations  are  distinctl}’^  to  be  traced,  and 
it  is  fortunate  that  the  close  of  his  life,  in 
1654,  prevented  any  further  mutilation. 
The  windows  in  the  state-rooms  in  the 
western  wing  of  the  building  are  quite 
out  of  character  with  those  of  the  hall 
adjoining,  which  are  in  the  Tudor  style. 
The  staircase  erected  by  him  exhibits  an 
admirable  specimen  of  w'ood-carving,  as 
well  as  the  grand  dining-room  with  its 
unique  and  magnificent  ceiling  of  elabo- 
rately carved  and  gilt  w’ainscot. 

After  partaking  of  refreshment,  which 
was  kindly  provided  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Miles,  the  train  conveyed  the  party  to 
Ottery-road  station,  where  carriages  were 


in  waiting  to  take  them  to  Ottery.  They 
were  received  at  the  Guildhall  by  the 
Eight  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge,  ac- 
companied by  his  son  John  Duke  Cole- 
ridge, who,  with  his  usual  liberality  and 
courtesy,  had  prepared  an  admirable 
luncheon  for  them. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  church, 
under  the  guidance  of  iMr.  Eoberts,  archi- 
tect, who  described  the  building.  His 
account  diflTered  in  some  points  from  the 
received  history  of  the  church. 

The  earliest  authentic  notice  relating 
to  the  church  of  Ottery  St.  Mary  is  de- 
rived from  a Saxon  charter  hearing  date 
1060,  “ whereby  Edward  the  Confessor,  in 
the  18th  year  of  his  reign,  granted  ‘ quan- 
dam  villam  nomine  Otregiam’  to  the 
Holy  Mother  of  God,  and  ever  - blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  of  the  City  of  Eouen.”  This 
record  is  confirmed  by  an  iuspeximus 
charter  of  Henry  III.,  and  another  of 
Eichard  II. 

From  Domesday  it  appears  that  the 
Chapter  of  Eouen  held  the  manor  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  parish  church  on  the  manor  i 
prior  to  1260,  when  Walter  Bronescombe, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  early  in  September,  per- 
formed the  dedication  of  the  church. 

In  1335,  John  de  Grandisson,  Bishop  of  | 
Exeter,  formed  the  parish  church  into  i 
a collegiate  establishment,  and  opened 
a communication  with  the  Dean  and  ; 
Chapter  of  Eouen,  for  the  purchase  of  the 
manor  and  advowscn  of  the  living.  It  does  i 
not  appear,  however,  that  rnuch  was  done 
to  the  church  after  its  first  erection.  Par- 
ticularly since  the  Dissolution,  the  fabric  | 
was  neglected  and  'was  fast  going  to  ruin,  ' 
when  through  the  instrumentality  of  Sir  i 
John  Coleridge,  aided  by  the  inhabitants, 
its  repair  and  restoration  was  commenced,  I ! 
and  it  was  finally  brought  into  the  beau-  : i 
tiful  state  in  which  it  now  appears. 

This  church  has  been  called  a catbe-  1 1 
dral  in  miniature,  and  in  some  degree  it  ' ■ 
merits  the  term;  for  although  deficient  j 
in  extent  and  magnificence,  it  possesses  ' ' 
all  the  usual  features,  in  its  nave  and  i 
chancel,  with  their  continuous  aisles,  its  i 
transepts.  Lady-chapel,  and  small  lateral  I i 
chapels.  Like  Exeter  Cathedral,  also,  it  i 
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has  one  remarkable  feature,  that  of  the 
adaptation  of  its  two  towers  to  the  arms 
of  the  transept ; an  arrangement  of  great 
rarity,  at  least  in  this  country,  and  one  that 
may  suggest  to  the  architect  of  the  present 
day  new  combinations  in  the  treatment  of 
these  almost  essential  parts  of  a church. 

The  church  consists  of  a nave  and 
aisles,  with  a large  chapel  added  on  the 
north  side,  a transept  formed  by  the  two 
towers,  a chancel  and  aisles  with  a small 
chapel  on  each  side,  and  a Lady- chapel  at 
the  extreme  east  end. 

The  principal  entrance  is  by  three  door- 
ways in  the  western  front.  That  in  the 
centre  consists  of  a shallow  groined  porch 
of  plain  character,  leading  to  a double 
entrance  divided  by  a column.  On  either 
side  of  the  middle  entrance  is  a canopied 
niche,  and  above  them  a five-light  window 
of  Early  English  character  within  a seg- 
mental pointed  arch  ; an  additional  mould- 
ing round  the  centre  light  leads  to  the 
belief  that  this  window  belongs  to  a later 
period  than  the  lancet  form  of  the  lights 
would  otherwise  indicate.  A stringcourse 
over  this  window  serves  as  a base  for 
a niche  in  the  gable,  containing  the  muti- 
lated remains  of  a figure  in  a sitting 
posture,  most  probably  of  the  Virgin,  to 
whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  Above 
each  aisle  - doorway  is  a small  quatrefoil 
light,  and  the  buttresses  of  this  point  ter- 
minate in  pinnacles,  apparently  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  their  plinth  mould- 
ings are  of  much  later  date. 

The  nave  consists  of  five  bays.  The 
aisle-windows  are  of  two  lights,  separate 
on  the  outside  like  the  Early  English  style, 
but  enclosed  in  a recess  with  a segmental 
arch  on  the  inside.  Between  the  nave  and 
chancel  stands  the  south  tower,  forming 
one  of  the  arms  of  the  transept.  Its  win- 
dows are  all  of  Early  English  character, 
with  mere  splays  on  the  outside,  and  no 
label  - mouldings.  All  the  work  of  the 
tower  appears  to  belong  to  the  early 
period  above  named,  except  the  plinths 
of  the  buttresses,  which  have  Perpendicu- 
lar mouldings.  The  chancel  has  six  bays, 
and  is  very  similar  in  design  to  the  nave. 
The  Lady-chapel  appears  to  be  entirely 
Decorated. 
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The  general  effect  of  the  exterior  is  that 
of  boldness  and  simplicity  rather  than 
richness;  the  grouping  of  the  towers  with 
the  projecting  chapels  and  porches,  and 
the  variety  of  style  shewn  by  the  lancet 
windows  of  the  aisle  and  transept,  by  the 
singular  windows  of  the  clerestory,  and 
by  the  Perpendicular  work  of  the  north 
chapel,  impart  a picturesque  character, 
so  often  found  in  the  structures  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  so  rarely  in  the  uni- 
formity of  modern  architecture. 

Before  leaving  the  church  Mr.  Blanche 
gave  an  account  of  two  large  and  beauti- 
ful effigies,  one  on  each  side  of  the  nave, 
which  he  supposed  to  represent  a nephew 
of  Bishop  Grandisson,  with  his  wife.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  they 
represent  Sir  Otho  Grandisson,  (a  hrotJier 
of  the  Bishop,)  and  Beatrice,  his  wife,  the 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Nicholas  Mal- 
maynes.  The  attitude  of  the  knight  is 
peculiar,  his  arms  being  crossed  on  his 
body,  with  his  sword  held  in  his  right 
hand,  the  blade  passing  under  the  left 
arm  and  behind  the  shoulder.  There  are 
also  traces  of  coats  of  arms.  The  recum- 
bent female  effigy  has  a square  head-dress, 
with  a klrtle,  or  cote-liardie,  fitting  close 
to  the  person,  the  train  flowing  in  ample 
folds  to  the  feet,  which  rest  on  two  dogs 
with  their  heads  interjoined. 

From  the  church  the  members  passed 
through  Mr.  Coleridge’s  grounds  to  Cad- 
hay-house,  the  residence  of  Capt.  Collins. 
The  house  in  appearance  is  Elizabethan, 
but  the  owner  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  much 
older  date.  In  a quadrangular  court  are 
niches  occupied  by  statues  of  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  The 
walls  of  the  court  are  for  the  most  part 
built  of  squared  flints,  a kind  of  masonry 
known  as  dice-work.  Along  the  left  side 
of  the  court,  within  the  house,  runs  a 
gallery,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a re- 
cess. Mr.  Davis,  architect,  in  explaining 
the  object  of  such  galleries,  said  that  in 
very  early  times  it  was  customary,  in 
country  gentlemen’s  houses,  to  have  a 
large  hall,  where  convivial  and  other 
meetings  might  be  held.  These  halls  were 
gradually  reduced  to  entrance-halls,  and 
in  lieu  of  them  were  made  galleries  similar 
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to  that  at  Cadbay.  Capt.  Collins  stated 
that  when  he  came  to  Cadhay,  many 
years  since,  there  existed  a spacious  hall, 
which  extended  from  the  ground-floor  to 
the  roof;  hut  he  had  since  transformed 
it  into  a kitchen.  After  surveying  this 
kitchen  the  party  returned  to  Exeter. 

At  the  evening  meeting  a paper  was 
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read  by  IVIr.  Pettigrew  on  ‘‘Eoman  An- 
tiquities in  Exeter,”  another  by  Lieut.- 
Col.  Harding  on  “ The  Coinage  of  Exeter,” 
and  a third  by  Mr.  Gidley  on  “ Eoyal 
Visits  to  Exeter.”  The  last  paper,  al- 
though remarkably  interesting,  was  very 
long,  and  a portion  of  it  was  necessarily 
deferred. 


{To  be  continued?) 


COjN'GEESS  op  the  aech^ological  institute 

AT  PETEEBOEOHGH. 

{Concluded  from  p.  281.) 


Friday,  July  26.  Peteeboeotj&H 
Cathedeae. 

Meetings  of  the  sections  took  place  this 
day — in  the  morning  at  the  Grammar- 
school,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Corn 
Exchange.  At  the  former  the  Dean  of 
Ely  presided,  and  papers  were  read  by 
Professor  Babington  on  the  “Ancient 
History  of  the  Fens  to  the  South  of 
Peterborough,”  and  by  the  Eev.  E.  Trol- 
lope, F.S.A.,  on  the  “ Cardyke.” 

In  his  paper  on  the  Fens,  Prof.  Babing- 
ton said  he  was  only  acquainted  with  the 
southern  portion,  from  Peterborough  to 
Cambridge  : the  whole  of  this  district  was 
composed  of  clayey  soil,  and  almost  desti- 
tute of  stone,  and  therefore  a very  bad 
country  for  drainage,  though  there  was  a 
natural  fall  down  to  the  sea.  Peterborough 
was  situate  forty-five  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  tide  at  Lynn,  and  Cambridge  fifty- 
one  feet.  In  those  places  in  the  fens  which 
had  been  selected  for  building  towns  and 
villages  there  was  a gravelly  rather  than 
a peat  soil.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  idea 
that  at  one  time  the  fen  district  was  one 
large  estuary.  In  the  time  of  the  Eomans 
he  believed  it  was  a complete  plain,  well 
drained,  with  good  roads ; but  after  they 
left,  it  was  neglected  till  the  times  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  when  it  became 
impassable.  That  it  was  cultivated  at  a 
former  time  was  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  plants  and  trees  were  found  consider- 
ably below  the  surface  that  would  not  grow 
on  a peat  soil.  Malmesbury  had  described 
Thorney  as  a perfect  paradise,  with  or- 
chards, gardens,  and  vineyards : this  was 


in  the  twelfth  century.  He  believed  that 
on  their  visit  there  it  would  be  found  far 
below  this  description.  Since  this  time 
the  rivers  had  been  diverted  from  their 
natural  course.  The  Nene  formerly  went 
through  Whittlesea  Mere,  and  another 
branch  ran  down  to  Lynn.  The  Great  Ouse 
formerly  went  to  Wisbeach,  and  not  to 
Lynn.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
estuary  was  choked  up  to  Lynn,  and  had  to 
find  another  channel,  A cut  was  made  at 
some  time,  which  diverted  the  Ouse  and 
the  Nene,  and  took  the  latter  to  Lynn. 
In  1490  the  Middle  Level  was  made, 
which  restored  things,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, to  their  former  position.  In  1650 
the  Bedford  Level  was  made,  and  a vast 
deal  of  land  reclaimed;  this,  however, 
caused  a great  amount  of  backwater  in 
the  South  Level,  and  now  engineers  were 
directing  their  attention  to  drainiug  the 
district  upon  the  same  principles  as  it  was 
formerly  done.  He  would  now  speak  of 
the  roads  formed  by  the  Eomans.  The 
map  before  them  shewed  that  there  were 
three  stations,  viz.  Cambridge,  Hunting- 
don, and  Durobrivae.  In  addition  to  the 
Ermine  Street  road  from  Huntingdon  to 
Lincoln,  there  was  another  road  across  the 
fens,  though  it  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
“ Itinerary.”  The  road  was  sixty  feet 
broad,  and  he  himself  had  measured  it 
fifty-two  feet.  It  was  easily  discover- 
able, being  formed  of  pebbles,  which  were 
to  be  found  across  tbe  loamy  soil,  and 
came  as  far  as  Fletton,  though  he  could 
not  say  where  it  then  went. 

Mr.  Babington’s  lecture  was  illustrated 
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by  an  excellent  map  of  the  fen  country, 
shewing  Cardyke  and  the  more  recent 
cuts,  and  also  the  old  Roman  road. 

The  Rev.  E.  Trollope,  before  reading  his 
paper  on  the  Cardyke,  made  a few  obser- 
vations on  the  portion  of  the  country 
which  had  just  been  brought  before  the 
meeting.  Having  been  all  his  lifetime  a 
fenman,  he  was  acquainted  with  some 
facts  which  were  perhaps  unknown  to  Mr. 
Eabington,  and  which  he  had  spent  much 
time  ill  making  himself  master  of.  In 
the  first  place,  with  regard  to  trees  and 
plants  being  found  where  they  could  not 
have  grown,  perhaps  Mr.  Babington  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  subsi- 
dence. A very  large  district  had  been 
subject  to  change  by  this  means,  and  Pro- 
fessor Owen  had  agreed  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  theory;  these  changes  were  still 
going  on.  Land  beetles  had  been  found 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  trees  and 
plants  in  an  upright  growing  position.  It 
had  been  a matter  of  discussion  as  to 
when  the  fen  had  been  submerged,  and 
some  had  been  of  opinion  that  it  was 
previous  to  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
With  regard  to  the  name  of  Ermine  Street, 
a document  had  lately  come  into  his 
hands  which  made  the  derivation  from 
JEorminga  street.  After  a few  more  obser- 
vations and  criticisms,  Mr.  Trollope  pro- 
ceeded to  read  his  paper  on  the  Cardyke. 
He  believed  it  to  be  one  of  a series, 
thongh  it  was  complete  in  itself.  There 
was  another  of  a similar  construction  from 
Lincoln  to  the  Trent.  The  Romans  had 
much  to  contend  with  in  the  way  of 
drainage  of  these  fens,  but  they  were  not 
people  to  be  easily  daunted  when  the 
object  was  the  rescuing  of  a large  tract  of 
valuable  land,  and  bringing  it  into  a state 
of  cultivation.  They  therefore  at  once 
commenced  at  Peterborough,  and  con- 
structed a dyke  fifty- six  miles  in  length. 

I The  name  of  Cardyke  might  have  been 
j derived  from  Fen  Dyke.  It  had  also  been 
j called  Bell  Dyke,  which  name  was  supposed 
I to  have  been  given  it  on  account  of  the 
i great  Tom  of  Lincoln  (which  tradition 
had  said  was  a present  from  Peterborough) 
1 having  been  conveyed  thence  by  it  to 
1 Lincoln.  There  was  no  doubt  this  dyke 


had  been  made  by  the  Roman  soldiers, 
who  were  almost  as  well  versed  in  the  use 
of  the  spade  as  the  sword ; though  it  is 
probable  that  the  natives  were  compelled 
to  assist  in  the  most  laborious  part.  The 
date  of  the  Cardyke  was  not  certain. 
Stukeley  had  supposed  that  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  but  from  the  character  of 
that  monarch  it  was  very  unlikely  that  he 
ever  did  anything  so  good.  The  probability 
was  that  it  was  made  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Agricola,  a.d.  79,  who  was  recalled  in  the 
year  84 ; though  some  had  supposed  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Adrian.  After  the  Romans 
left  this  country,  Cardyke  was  much  neg- 
lected. It  was  originally  fifty  feet  wide 
and  eighty  feet  deep,  and  was  not  begun 
at  Peterborough  because  that  was  an  im- 
portant place,  (for  it  did  not  then  exist,)  but 
on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  great  city 
of  Durobrivm.  He  believed  that  he  was 
the  only  person  that  had  dared  to  encoun- 
ter these  fearful  fens,  and  trace  down  the 
entire  course  of  Cardyke.  When  he  had 
started  for  that  purpose,  people  touched 
their  foreheads,  intimating  that  he  was 
a little  bit  cracked.  The  fen  farmers  had  a 
very  bad  character,  but  he  had  never  found 
them  such  savages  as  they  were  represent- 
ed to  be,  or  that  they  interfered  with  him 
except  when  he  was  trespassing,  and  then 
he  went  on  his  way  as  fast  as  he  could. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  read- 
ing of  these  papers,  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman 
delivered  an  extempore  address  on  Crow- 
land  Abbey  and  Earl  Waltheof,  prepara- 
tory to  the  visit  to  Crowland  next  day. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  Sir  Charles 
Anderson  read 

Some  Remaeks  on  the  West  Feont 
OE  Lincoln  Minstee  and  the  Woeks 

NOW  GOING  ON  THEEE. 

“ The  west  front  of  Lincoln  Minster  con- 
sists of  early  Norman  work  of  the  time  of 
Remigius;  of  Norman  work  of  more  or- 
nate character  of  the  time  of  Bishop  Alex- 
ander; of  Early  English  wings  and  upper 
stoi'y,  and  of  later  additions  to  the  Nor- 
man towers ; three  Perpendicular  windows 
and  niches,  with  statues  of  the  same  date. 
The  early  work  of  Remigius  is  distinguish- 
able by  the  wide  joints  of  the  masonry  and 
the  square  foiun  of  the  stones  of  which  it 
is  composed.  My  friend,  Mr.  Parker,  of 
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Oxford,  laaving  expressed  a desire  to  ex- 
amine the  faQade,  I accompanied  him  to 
Lincoln  last  year,  and  we  spent  several 
hours  in  exploring  the  interior  walls  and 
passages,  an  intricate  and  perplexing  ex- 
pedition; hut  we  were  rewarded  by  a dis- 
covery which  satisfactorily  confirmed  what 
that  able  ecclesiologist  had  before  sus- 
pected, viz.  that  at  the  period  when  the 
three  rich  doorways  were  inserted,  the 
capitals  of  some  of  Kemigius’s  pilasters  had 
been  replaced  by  others  of  a later  charac- 
ter. On  the  outside  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty (owing  to  their  distance  from  the 
eye)  in  ascertaining  this ; but  in  a portion 
of  the  older  work  concealed  by  Early  Eng- 
lish casing,  and  by  that  casing  protected 
from  the  weather,  we  discovered,  by  means 
of  a ladder  brought  to  us  by  the  intelli- 
gent verger,  and  by  the  aid  of  a lantern, 
that,  flanking  one  of  the  large  Norman 
arches,  there  was  on  one  side  a capital 
of  Eemigius’s  time,  dark  and  w^eather- 
stained,  and  on  the  other  a richer  capital, 
fresh  as  from  the  mason’s  chisel.  Now 
this  capital  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
placed  there  in  modern  times,  because  it  is 
in  a dark  nook,  scarcely  visible  except  by 
artificial  light ; therefore  the  inference  is 
that  the  change  from  Norman  to  Early 
English  was  taking  place  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  and  that  the  Early  English 
wmrk  v/as  added  almost  immediately  after 
the  capital  was  inserted. 

“ There  is  a great  deal  that  is  intt-resting 
behind  the  exterior  screen — the  bases  or 
roots  of  the  additions  to  the  towers,  elastic 
stone  beam,  &c.  Above  the  stone  roof, 
below  the  present  gable,  is  the  mark  of  an- 
other high-pitched  roof,  probably  of  Early 
English  date,  and  this  leads  to  the  con- 
jecture that  there  was  a nave  partly  Nor- 
man and  partly  Early  English  before  Gros- 
tete  began  the  present  nave.  If  this  were 
so,  it  may  account  for  that  irregularity 
in  the  line  of  the  vaulting  between  the 
towers  and  the  nave,  if  the  northern  piers 
were  built  in  the  time  of  the  Norman  ones, 
and  the  southern  piers  extended  south  to 
wdden  the  nave  up  to  the  point  of  junc- 
tion w ith  the  choirs  of  St.  Hugh ; and  this 
seems  probable,  because  the  work  of  Gros- 
tete  began  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
the  tower;  but,  after  all,  the  progress  of 
the  building  must  be  a matter  for  specu- 
lation, subject  to  many  conjectures  and 
doubts  difficult  to  solve.  And  this  brings 
me  to  the  points  to  which  I desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  through  this 
short  and  imperfect  pajier. 

“ First,  the  duty  of  making  every  effort 
to  promote  the  preservation  and  classifi- 
cation, by  competent  persons,  of  the  re- 


cords of  these  grand  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings (which  from  their  size  and  magnifi- 
cence may  be  called  n.onuments  of  the 
nation’s  progress  in  art),  so  as  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  those  who  are  desirous  of  ex- 
amining them  for  literary  purposes.  The 
fabric  rolls  of  York  Minster  have  J?een 
published  by  the  Surtees  Society  of  Dur- 
ham, and  form  a curious  history  of  the 
progress  of  that  building.  The  care  taken 
of  their  libraries  and  documents  both  at 
Durham  and  York  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  Chapters  of  those  cathedrals.  Of  the 
state  of  the  records  of  Lincoln  I can- 
not speak,  but  judging  from  the  posi- 
tion of  one  most  interesting  document, 
an  original  copy  of  Magna  Charta,  one 
cannot  augur  w'ell  for  the  rest.  This 
has  been  for  many  years  hanging,  framed 
and  glazed,  over  the  fire-place  of  the 
common  office  of  the  Registrar,  subject 
to  the  evil  effects  of  smoke  and  hght, 
instead  of  being  carefully  kept  in  the 
cathedral  library.  I believe  a box  or 
drawer  of  cedar  wood  to  be  the  best  re- 
ceptacle for  parchments,  such  as  were  used 
in  the  Record  Office,  under  the  faithful 
guardianship  of  our  late  excellent  and  la- 
mented friend  Mr.  Hunter,  whose  name  I 
am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  men- 
tioning in  terms  of  regard  and  respect. 

“Secondly,  I say  that  as  these  cathe- 
drals are  national  monuments,  the  public 
have  a right  to  see  that  they  are  carefully 
handled ; that  no  improvements  or  resto- 
rations, as  they  are  (often  very  improper- 
ly) called,  be  made  without  the  opinion  of 
the  most  experienced  men.  Well-inten- 
tioned zeal  without  knowledge  is  apt  to 
make  sad  havoc.  The  Chapter  of  Lincoln 
meritoriously  spends  a considerable  sum 
annually  in  external  repairs,  and  if  these 
were  confined  to  the  keeping  of  roofs  in 
order  (and  the  leaden  roofs  are  Avell  kept), 
there  would  be  no  cause  of  complaint ; but 
when  we  see  such  doubtful  expenditure  as 
is  now  going  on  in  the  west  front,  when 
the  interior  requires  every  attention,  I 
cannot  help  alluding  to  it.  In  my  remarks 
I would  by  no  means  censure  the  masons; 
they  are  careful  hands,  well  capable  of 
copying  old  work,  and  executing  new ; 
they  only  do  what  they  are  ordered. 

“ In  alluding  to  the  interior,  1 point  to 
the  ruinous  decay  of  the  Purbeek  shafts, 
the  modern  yellow  and  whitewash  which 
conceals  the  coloured  patterns  on  the  vault- 
ing of  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  the  dust, 
damp,  and  dirt  in  the  side  chapels  and 
choir.  When  the  west  front  was  repaired, 
about  the  year  1811,  the  decayed  pilasters 
in  the  arcades  were  replaced  by  new  ones 
of  Yorkshire  saud-stoue,  as  being  at  that 
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time  thought  to  be  more  durable,  but 
some  had  perished  and  shrunk,  and,  during 
the  heavy  gales  of  the  last  two  years,  had 
fallen.  Now  I believe  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  replacing  these  and  fastening 
others,  nothing  was  required.  The  rest 
of  the  front  was  in  repair,  as  the  accom- 
panying photograph  will  shew,  presenting 
a uniform  tint  almost  equal  to  that  of 
Peterborough,  charming  to  the  eyes  of 
the  artist  and  of  that  increasing  body  of 
educated  men  of  all  classes  who  are  able 
to  appreciate  artistic  beauty  and  to  discri- 
minate between  good  and  bad  taste.  But 
last  year  the  south  flank  of  the  front  be- 
low the  tower  was  scraped,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a surface  of  new  yellow  stone.  This 
year  the  north  side  has  been  suffering  the 
same  operation;  so  that  the  centre  pre- 
sents a dark  square  between  two  stripes 
of  yellow.  It  is  contended  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  scraping  system  that  it  will 
soon  be  of  one  colour  again;  but  if  so, 
why  scrape  it  at  all  ? or,  being  scraped, 
why  not  mix  some  soot  and  water,  and  by 
means  of  a fire-engine  on  a dry  summer 
day  stain  it  to  harmonise  with  the  rest, 
and  have  done  with  the  practice  for  ever. 
As  well  might  a surgeon  scarify  the  rest 
of  a limb  whilst  curing  a wound,  or  a 
sculptor,  after  adding  a new  head  or  leg 
to  an  antique,  scrape  the  trunk  to  make  it 
as  white  as  the  new  marble.  Only  fancy 
scraping  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  or  the 
Venus,  because  they  are  not  quite  white ! 
In  very  many  cases  of  restoration  much 
original  work  is  removed,  which,  if  left, 
would  last  for  many  years,  and  in  its 
mouldering  state  retain  far  more  of  life 
and  beauty  than  a modern  copy : this  I 
say  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  lluskin,  no 
mean  judge  in  such  matters.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  exterior  of  a cathedral  should  be 
as  tenderly  handled  as  an  original  picture 
or  an  antique  statue ; and  every  altera- 
! tion  or  restoration  should  be  chronicled  in 
1 a book  kept  for  the  purpose.  Beverley 
I Minster  is  an  instance  of  judicious  treat- 
! ment.  There,  no  stones  have  been  removed 
; except  such  as  were  lost  or  decayed,  the 
. rest  being  left  intact.  The  result  is,  that 
I the  state  of  the  building  confers  credit 
j upon  those  who  administer  the  fund  left 
i for  its  preservation.  The  same  enlightened 
system  it  seems  is  pursued  at  Peterborough, 

, than  which  no  cathedral,  except  Salisbury 
I and  Ely,  has  a finer  tone  of  colour.  Where 
1 stone  is  so  decayed  as  it  is  at  Chester,  it  is 
I difficult  to  say  what  should  be  done,  but 
at  Lincoln,  where  the  surface  is,  on  the 
j whole,  perfect,  there  is  no  plea  for  inflict- 
I ing  on  it  the  fate  of  Marsyas ; it  should 
I rather  be  left  to  the  far  more  wholesome 
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and  kindly  treatment  of  the  clouds,  the 
smoke,  and  the  rain.  The  Society  of 
British  Architects  have,  I believe,  unavail- 
ingly  remonstrated  against  the  scarifying 
process  : had  I not  been  justified  by  their 
opinion  I should  not  have  ventured  to 
have  spoken  so  strongly,  though  I have 
long  regretted  the  practice.  In  conclu- 
sion, I beg  to  say  that  my  object  in  read- 
ing this  paper  is  to  aid  in  promoting  an 
intelligent  and  careful  watch  over  our 
great  cathedrals,  and  such  preservation 
and  arrangement  of  their  records  as  is  due 
to  the  public,  which  is  awakening  to  a 
sense  of  their  value  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
history  of  the  nation.” 

Several  fine  photographs,  shewing  what 
parts  of  the  west  front  had  been  scraped, 
were  handed  round  the  hall. 

Professor  Willis  then  delivered  a lecture 
upon  the  architecture  of  the  cathedral, 
first  stating  that  three  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Owen  Davys,  ]\Ir.  Paley,  and  Mr.  Poole, 
had  written  on  the  same  subject.  Mr. 
Owen  Davys  bad  given  an  excellent  his- 
tory of  the  cathedral,  and  an  admirable 
account  of  it  as  it  now  stood,  but  he  had 
not  made  any  original  investigation.  Mr. 
Paley’s  object  was  different.  He  had  con- 
fined himself  to  the  architecture  of  the 
building,  and  candidly  acknowledged  that 
in  pursuing  his  investigations  he  had 
adopted  the  principle  wdiich  be  (Professor 
Willis)  originally  made  use  of  in  reference 
to  Canterbury  Cathedral.  He  might  there- 
fore claim  Mr.  Paley  as  a pupil,  and  had 
read  his  book  with  much  pleasure.  In 
making  his  inquiries,  however,  as  to  Peter- 
borough Cathedral,  he  adhered  to  his  in- 
variable custom  of  ignoring  all  previous 
writers  until  he  had  made  his  own  investi- 
gations. After  that,  he  read  vrhat  others 
had  written  upon  the  subject.  Unless  in- 
vestigations were  pursued  in  that  manner, 
the  mind  could  not  be  kept  free  from  bias, 
and  the  truth  would  never  be  arrived  at. 
A man  who  w'ent  to  the  study  of  an  an- 
cient building  with  a particular  theory 
already  impressed  upon  his  mind,  could 
hardly  help  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  predecessor.  Mr.  Poole  had  applied 
the  same  principle  in  his  investigations  as 
Mr.  Paley,  but  had  arrived  at  exactly  op- 
posite results.  Whether  he  should  pro- 
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pound  a third  theory  remained  to  he  seen. 
In  all  investigations  of  that  nature^  it  was 
necessary  to  see  if  there  were  any  written 
documents  upon  the  subject,  and  then  to 
let  the  stones  speak  for  themselves.  In 
some  cases  there  were  no  documents,  and 
then  they  were  left  fancy  free,  hut  in  the 
present  case  there  were  many  documents. 
Professor  Willis  then  gave  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  cathedral,  interspersed  with 
remarks  upon  its  architecture,  and  said 
that  after  the  afternoon  service  at  the 
cathedral,  which  he  hoped  all  would  at- 
tend, he  should  be  happy  to  go  round  and 
point  out  on  the  spot  the  various  archi- 
tectural peculiarities  to  which ' he  had 
alluded  in  his  address. 

After  the  service,  the  Professor  com- 
menced his  promised  explanation.  Under 
his  guidance  the  members  visited  every 
portion  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  remains 
of  the  old  conventual  buildings,  the  ar- 
rangement, form,  and  uses  of  which  he 
pointed  out  in  considerable  detail,  which, 
however,  hardly  admit  of  a report.  One 
point  on  which  he  especially  dwelt  was, 
that  the  great  feature  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral  was  the  few  changes  of  style 
that  it  displayed;  and  when  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  building  was  seventy-five 
years  in  the  course  of  construction,  it 
shewed  that  much  reverence  was  displayed 
by  the  builders,  and  those  who  employed 
them,  for  the  original  Noiunan  design. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  J.  Lambert, 
Esq.,  read  a paper  on  the  Sarum  Hymnal, 
some  of  the  positions  in  which  were  re- 
plied to  by  the  Dean  of  Ely. 

Saturday,  July  27.  Excttesion  to 
Thoexet,  Ceowlaxd,  &c. 

An  excursion  was  made  to  Thorney, 
Crowland,  Peakirk,  Xorthborough,  Gliii- 
ton,  and  Woodcroft.  The  first  place  visited 
was  the  church  of  Thorney,  the  nave  of 
the  Norman  conventual  church,  to  which 
an  east  end  has  been  added  by  Mr.  Blore. 
The  west  front  is  an  exceedingly  fine  spe- 
cimen of  Norman  architecture,  and  has 
a noble  Perpendicular  window  set  between 
the  original  square  turrets.  ’ It  is  supposed 
to  be  of  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  is  the  most  perfect  part  that 
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remains  of  the  old  building.  The  nave- 
arches  and  triforium  are  of  the  eleventh 
century ; the  clerestory  has  been  destroyed, 
and  the  arches  walled  up,  the  aisles  being 
all  destroyed.  Its  architectural  features 
were  described  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker.  There 
is  some  German  stained  glass  in  the  win- 
dows, and  on  the  north  wall  a monumental 
tablet  to  Ezekiel  Danois,  a native  of  Com- 
peigne,  in  France,  who  was  pastor  of  the 
French  congregation  at  Thorney  from  the 
time  of  their  first  coming  there,  in  1652, 
until  his  death  in  1674.  The  Incumbent 
exhibited  a register-book  of  their  baptisms, 
marriages,  and  burials.  Their  engineering 
works  are  still  commemorated  in  the  name 
of  French  Drove. 

At  Crowland  the  remains  of  the  abbey- 
church  were  elucidated  by  Mr.  Freeman, 
who  for  the  space  of  nearly  two  hours  was 
fully  occupied  in  taking  the  visitors  from 
one  point  of  interest  to  another,  and  lec- 
turing on  the  various  portions  of  the  build- 
ing as  he  proceeded.  The  Eev.  Edward 
Moore,  F.S.A.,  described  at  length  the 
means  which  had  been  recently  taken  to 
maintain  the  central  west  front,  with  its 
magniOcent  array  of  statuary,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  and  by  which 
its  fall,  which  appeared  imminent,  has 
been  effectually  arrested.  The  bridge  of 
Crowland  also  attracted  notice ; it  consists 
of  three  pointed  arches  concentrated,  and 
is  of  late  Decorated  or  Transition  style. 

After  luncheon  at  the  George  Hotel  in 
Crowland,  the  party  proceeded  to  Peakirk, 
where  is  a small,  but  very  ancient  village 
church,  with  carved  oak  fittings.  It  has 
a bell-gable,  instead  of  a tower.  The  cri- 
ginal  church  was  Norman,  but  the  whole 
west  front  has  been  altered.  The  present 
south  aisle  is  Early  English,  and  there  is 
an  Early  English  lancet  at  the  end  of  the 
aisle,  and  another  at  the  west  front  of 
the  nave.  The  church  contains  the  stem 
of  an  Early  English  lectern,  which  ought 
to  be  carefully  preserved.  It  is  of  oak,  set 
in  a socket  of  stone.  The  windows  are 
filled  with  modern  stained  glass,-  in  me- 
mory of  Bishop  Marsh  and  the  late  Canon 
James.  About  a hundred  yards  from  the 
east  end  of  the  church  is  a small  but  in- 
teresting chapel,  once  dedicated  to  the 
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Saxon  saint,  Pega,  now  converted  into  a 
dwelling-house  called  “The  Hermitage.” 
It  contains  a very  diminutive  nave  and 
chancel,  with  an  east  window  of  beautiful 
design,  a piscina,  a gable  cross,  and  one 
or  two  windows,  more  or  less  blocked.  It 
is  of  the  best  geometric  date. 

The  next  place  visited  was  N’orthborough, 
the  church  of  which  has  by  way  of  a south 
transept  a chantry  chapel  of  bold  Deco- 
rated work,  and  of  a magnificence  over- 
powering to  the  older  part  of  the  edifice ; 
it  was  erected  by  the  last  of  the  family 
of  Delamere.  This  is  a very  fine  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Benedict.  Its  unusually 
high  spire,  nearly  twice  as  high  as  the 
tower,  is  remarkable  for  its  bulging  sides. 
The  general  type  of  the  building  is  late 
Decorated,  about  1370.  The  square  font 
is  Norman,  placed  on  a base,  with  a shaft 
at  each  angle.  Under  the  belfry  lies  a 
defaced  stone  effigy  of  a man,  apparently 
the  counterpart  to  a similar  effigy  in  the 
churchyard;  the  latter  has  the  wimple, 
the  head  resting  on  two  square  cushions, 
the  upper  one  set  diagonally.  In  the 
churchyard  are  also  several  stone  coffin- 
lids  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Northborough-house  was  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Claypole,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
the  Protector  Oliver,  but  it  is  still  more 
remarkable  for  its  structure  than  its  his- 
t<  ry.  Mr.  Parker  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  best  existing  specimen  of  a mediaeval 
house  in  this  country.  It  is  of  the  age 
of  Edward  II.,  in  plan  resembling  the 
letter  H,  the  hall  occupying  the  centre, 
whilst  the  butteries,  kitchens,  and  ser- 
vants’ rooms  were  in  one  wing,  and  tl)e 
chambers  of  the  family  in  the  other.  One 
gable  of  the  hall  is  boldly  crocheted,  and 
terminates  in  a beautifully-carved  circular 
chimney ; and  Mr.  Parker  thought  it  pro- 
bable that  the  other  gable  originally  cor- 
responded. The  windows  of  the  hall,  two  on 
either  side,  are  square-headed,  under  labels 
filled  with  the  ball-fiowtr.  Their  tracery 
is  now  built  up,  in  order  to  form  an  upper 
story.  This  house  stood  surrounded  by 
a moat  and  fortified  walls,  of  which  the 
gatehouse  remains,  with  its  original  oaken 
gates,  both  for  carriages  and  footmen,  the 
latter  door  having  also  a central  wicket. 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 
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At  Gllnton  Church  are  some  effigies 
which  it  has  been  thought  came  from  the 
recesses  in  the  chantry  at  Northborough ; 
but  this  idea  is  unsupported  by  proof,  nei- 
ther do  their  proportions  fit.  The  effigy 
of  a lady  in  a wimple  and  long  veil  still 
remains  exposed  to  the  weather  in  Glin- 
ton  churchyard.  In  the  tower  of  the 
church  lies  a male  effigy  of  unusual  cha- 
racter. He  is  in  civil  costume,  with  a 
hunter’s  horn  strung  at  his  right  side, 
and  a bunch  of  arrows  stuck  under  the 
strap  by  which  the  horn  is  suspended, 
and  under  his  left  arm  is  either  a stafi*  or 
a long-bow. 

The  last  object  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  tourists  was  directed  was  Woodcroft- 
house,  an  edifice  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  moat  in  this  instance  ran  di- 
rectly round  the  walls,  and  in  part  re- 
mains, as  well  as  the  round  tower  at  one 
of  the  angles,  the  scene  of  the  cruel  death 
of  Dr.  Hudson,  the  chaplain  and  confi- 
dential attendant  of  Charles  I. 

A fete  champHre  at  the  Vineyard  had 
been  announced  for  the  evening,  but  as 
the  weather  was  unfavourable  this  was 
changed  for  a soiree  at  the  Museum. 

On  Sunday,  July  28,  there  was  full 
choral  service  at  the  cathedral ; the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  preached  on  the  connection  of 
the  past  with  man’s  hope  of  the  future. 
In  shewing  “whence  w’e  derived  our  in- 
terest in  the  past,”  he  maintained  that 
man  must  be  educated  before  he  can  look 
back  ; for  the  uncivilized  man  only  regards 
the  present  and  his  immediate  wants.  But 
he  who  considers  the  past  with  its  me- 
morials, however  mean  and  trivial  the 
remains  of  these  memorials  may  be,  is 
thereby  led  to  a contemplation  of  the 
future,  of  which  the  result  ought  to  be, 
to  fit  him  for  immortality. 

Monday,  July  29.  Excursion  to 
Foxheeinghat,  Tansoe,  &c. 

At  the  morning  meeting  Mr.  Biley  read 
an  elaborate  paper  on  Ingulf,  which  shewed 
conclusively  the  spurious  character  of  that 
work,  but  was  too  loi;g  to  admit  of  a satis- 
factory analysis  here.  It  W'ill,  we  believe, 
be  published  by  the  Institute.  The  paper 
gave  rise  to  some  discussion,  in  the  course 
3 A 
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of  whicli  Mr.  Freeman  said  that,  as  he  had 
lately  had  occasion  to  go  through  the  so- 
called  History  of  Ingulf,  when  studying 
the  history  of  Crowland,  he  could  most 
willingly  give  his  testimony  to  the  force  of 
most  of  Mr.  Riley’s  arguments.  He  would 
not  say  whether  he  should  have  found  out 
for  himself  that  the  book  was  a forgery, 
hut  certainly,  when  it  is  read  with  the 
knowledge  that  many  eminent  scholars  re- 
ject it,  it  is  easy  to  find  proofs  of  forgery 
in  every  page.  Words,  and  forms  of  words, 
are  constantly  used  which  were  utterly  un- 
known in  the  eleventh  century ; the  very 
name  given  to  the  Abbey  at  once  betrays 
a later  date  than  that  of  Ingulf.  The 
pseudo-Ingulf  writes  Croj/land,  a modern 
form,  apparently  connected  with  the  ab- 
surd derivation,  sometimes  given,  from 
the  French  croix.  But  the  true  form  of 
the  name,  as  found  in  the  Chronicle,  in 
Florence,  in  O:  deric,  av.d  in  William  of 
Malmesbury,  is  Cr«iland  or  Croland,  and 
on  the  spot  it  is  to  this  day  always  written 
and  pronounced  Crowland.  There  could, 
Mr.  Freeman  said,  be  no  doubt  whatever 
as  to  the  form  of  the  name,  but  the  ex- 
planation of  it  he  would  leave  to  Mr.  Earle. 
Then  again  the  pseudo-Ingulf  constantly 
uses  the  word  “ Saxon”  as  opposed  to 
“Norman,”  as  is  vulgarly  done  in  our 
owm  time.  It  needs  hardly  to  be  said 
that  no  writer,  French  or  English,  of  the 
eleventh  century,  ever  called  Englishmen 
by  anything  but  their  own  name  of  Eng- 
lishmen. The  blunder  as  to  the  date  of 
the  Emperor  Alexios  Komnenos  would  of 
itself  be  enough  to  upset  the  authenticity 
of  the  history.  Then,  in  describing  the 
death  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  wri- 
ter removes  the  scene  of  his  accident  from 
Mantes  to  Le  Mans,  (Cenomannia),  a not 
unlikely  confusion  in  one  writing  some 
centuries  after,  but  utterly  impossible  in 
a contemporary.  His  remark  again  that 
Philip  was  a very  common  name  in  France 
is  clearly  the  remark  of  a writer  of  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  when  such 
really  was  the  case.  In  the  ekventh  cen- 
tury, on  the  other  hand,  not  a single  Philip 
found  his  way  into  Domesday;  in  fact 
King  Philip,  the  contemporary  of  Wil- 
liam, w’as  the  first  bearer  of  the  name. 


which  came  about  in  a most  curious  way, 
through  Constantinople  and  Russia,  from 
the  old  Macedonian  Kings.  On  one  point, 
however,  Mr.  Freeman  said  he  must  put 
in  a word  for  Ingulf.  Mr-.  Riley  sup- 
poses that,  when  Ingulf  spoke  of  Hugh, 
King  of  the  French,  in  937,  he  meant 
the  Hugh,  commonly  called  Capet,  who 
was  elected  King  in  987,  and  thinks 
that  the  mistake  is  in  the  date.  But  it 
is  evident  from  the  whole  passage  that 
Ingulf’s  mistake  is  solely  in  the  title ; he 
has  turned  Hugh,  Duke  of  the  French, 
father  of  Hugh,  King  of  the  French,  into 
a King  himself.  The  error  is  exactly  the 
same  in  kind  and  in  degree  as  Mr.  Riley’s 
own  error  (and  In  gulf’s  too)  in  turning 
King  Henry,  father  of  the  Emperor  Otto, 
into  an  Emperor  himself.  It  is  most  im- 
portant for  the  general  history  of  England 
that  the  spurious  character  of  Ingulf’s 
history  should  be  fully  recognized,  as  no 
wmrk  has  been  the  source  of  greater  mis- 
conceptions. The  notion  of  William  the 
Conqueror’s  deliberate  attempts  to  root 
out  the  English  language  comes  wholly 
from  Ingulf,  and  is  utterly  opposed  to  all 
that  w’e  know  from  trustworthy  sources. 
William’s  tyranny  w’as  not  a tyranny  of 
set  purpose,  but  one  which  was  the  result 
of  circumstances  and  which  grew  upon 
him  by  degrees.  In  the  matter  of  language 
the  use  of  French  was  merely  a matter  of 
convenience ; WilHam  used  the  English 
language  in  charters  addressed  to  his  Eng- 
lish subjects,  and  at  one  time  even  made 
an  attempt  to  learn  it  himself.  Or,  to 
take  a minor  point,  the  attractive  cha- 
racter of  Queen  Eadgyth,  given  in  so 
many  writers  and  amongst  others  by  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer-L^  tton,  (whose  romance, 
however,  is,  on  the  whole,  more  accurate 
than  most  people’s  histories,)  comes  almost 
w’holly  from  Ingulf.  She  figures  there  as 
the  rose  springing  from  the  thorn, 

“ Sicut  spina  rosam,  genuit  Godwinus  Editham,” 
as  one  “nullo  modo  patris  aut  fr:itrum 
barbarium  sapiens.”  In  the  true  history 
of  Florence,  she  appears  as  a fellow- con- 
spirator with  Tostig,  and  as  procuring  the 
treacherous  murder  of  Gospatric  in  Tostig’s 
interest.  It  is  evident  not  only  that  the 
History  of  Ingulf  is  not  a composition  of 
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the  eleventh  century,  hut  that  it  is  not 
of  the  least  authority  for  the  general  his- 
torical events  of  the  eleventh  century. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Freeman  professed 
himself  quite  ready  to  accept  both  the 
pseudo-Ingulf  and  the  pseudo-Peter  of 
Blois  as  good  authority  for  purely  local 
matters,  the  dates  of  buildings,  and  so 
forth,  where  the  forgers  had  no  temptation 
to  falsify,  and  where  they  doubtless  wrote 
from  the  authentic  records  and  traditions 
of  the  Abbey. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  discussion, 
an  excursion  was  made  to  Warmington, 
Fotheringhay,  Elton,  Tansor,  Cotterstock, 
and  Oundle. 

At  Warmington  Mr.  Freeman  made  some 
remarks  on  the  architecture  of  the  church, 
which  is  probably  the  finest  specimen  of 
the  Early  English  style  in  Northampton- 
shire. Its  details  are  of  the  richest  cha- 
racter and  are  worthy  of  the  m.ost  atten- 
tive study ; many  of  them  have  been  illus- 
trated in  the  collection  of  drawings  of  the 
church  published  by  Mr.  Caveler.  The 
church  is  one  of  the  usual  Northampton- 
shire pattern;  the  western  tower  with 
its  massive  broach  is  quite  of  the  usual 
type,  differing  from  the  inferior  examples 
solely  in  the  increased  richness  of  detail. 
It  is  evident  from  the  position  of  the 
belfry-windows,  that  the  nave  never  had 
a high-pitched  roof.  The  rich  triplets  in 
the  south  aisle  are  remarkable  both  for 
their  elaborate  detail  and  for  their  posi- 
tion, which  does  not  seem  very  well  suited 
to  the  form.  But  the  great  feature  of 
Warmington  is  the  interior  of  the  nave, 
with  its  timber  vault.  This  nave  has 
[ something  of  a French  character  about 
! it,  at  least  it  does  not  exhibit  the  purely 
English  Lancet  style,  quite  free  from  all 
traces  of  Romanesque  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  all  tendencies  to  Geometrical 
on  the  other.  In  many  of  the  finest  French 
buildings  windows  with  tracery  fully  or 
nearly  developed  rest  on  pillars  which  are 
by  no  means  clear  of  Romanesque.  So  it 
is  at  Amiens,  so  it  is  also  at  Warmington; 
the  piers,  with  their  capitals,  and  the 
mouldings  of  the  pier-arches,  are  still  half 
Romanesque,  while  the  clerestory  has 
I Geometrical  windows,  early  indeed,  but 


still  real  traceried  windows  and  not  mere 
groupings  of  lancets.  The  vault  again, 
so  rare  in  English  parish  churches,  except 
now  and  then  in  the  chancel,  is  in  itself 
a French  feature,  though  the  beautiful 
corbels  from  which  it  rises  are  of  a purely 
English  kind.  The  timber  vault  is  more 
common  than  people  think  in  our  great 
churches,  as  in  the  eastern  limbs  of  Win- 
chester and  St.  Albans,  and  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  objection  to  it  when 
the  pillars  will  not  bear  a vault  of  stone. 
Many  of  the  windows  of  Warmington 
church  are  excellent  studies  of  that  Early 
Geometrical  tracery  in  which  North  North- 
amptonshire abounds.  One  sign  of  it  is 
the  open  truncated  soffit  cusp,  a perishable 
ornament  which  has  been  lost  out  of  the 
heads  of  many  windows.  The  finest  ex- 
ample of  this  style  in  the  county  is  the 
noble  east  window  of  Raunds.  The  chancel 
at  Warmington  could  never  have  been 
vaulted,  and  must  therefore,  in  its  best 
days,  have  been  very  inferior  to  the  nave ; 
it  is  now  made  still  more  so  by  incongruous 
later  alterations. 

At  Fotheringhay  Mr.  Freeman  com- 
mented on  the  history  and  architecture 
of  the  Church  and  College.  He  wished 
his  hearers  particularly  to  understand  that 
the  College  of  Fotheringhay  was  not  a 
Jesuits’  College,  but  a Society  of  secular 
Priests  and  Clerks  under  a Master,  esta- 
blished by  the  Dukes  of  York,  the  owners 
of  the  neighbouring  castle,  for  the  better 
performance  of  divine  service  in  their 
parish  church,  and  for  the  other  purposes 
for  which  secular  Colleges  usually  w^ere 
founded.  The  College  was  founded  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  for  it  received  gifts 
and  benefactions  from  several  successive 
Dukes,  and  the  exact  date  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  foundation  seems  not  quite 
certain.  It  seems  how^ever  most  probable 
that,  wdiatever  may  have  been  planned, 
the  College  had  no  legal  existence  till 
1412,  w'hen  Duke  Edward  obtained  a 
charter  for  its  endowment.  This  is  how- 
ever in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  belief 
that  the  choir  had  been  already  built  by 
his  father  Duke  Edmund,  son  of  Edward 
the  Third,  as  part  of  the  preparation  for 
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the  foundation.  The  College  was  sup- 
pressed with  other  Colleges  under  Edward 
the  Sixth,  and  its  property  granted  to 
John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Xorthuinberland. 
The  Collegiate  buildings,  including  the 
choir  of  the  church,  were  dismantled,  and 
have  gradually  vanished.  In  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s time  the  choir  was  ruinous,  and 
she  accordingly  caused  the  bodies  of  her 
ancestors,  the  Dukes  of  York,  to  he  re- 
moved into  the  nave,  where  she  built  new 
tombs  over  them.  The  destruction  of  the 
choir  is  remarkable,  showing  that  there 
must  have  been  a division  in  the  property 
of  the  church,  the  nave  belonging  to  the 
parishioners  and  the  choir  to  the  College. 
This,  as  has  been  shown  at  Thomey,  Crow- 
land,  and  elsewhere,  was  a very  common 
arrangement  when  a church  was  shared 
between  a monastery  and  a parish,  but 
there  are  not  many  examples  in  the  case 
of  secular  colleges.  Of  the  choir  and 
collegiate  buildings  nothing  now  remains 
except  their  juncture  with  the  present 
church;  the  choir  had  aisles,  and  was 
a good  deal  lower  than  the  nave.  Its  loss 
gives  the  church  a stunted  and  dispro- 
portioned  appearance. 

The  present  church  was  begun  in  1435 
by  Eichard,  Duke  of  Y'ork;  the  architect 
being  William  Horwood.  The  contract  is 
preserved,  and  has  been  published  with 
illustrations  by  the  Oxford  Architectural 
Society.  It  naturally  forms  one  of  our 
best  sources  for  mediseval  architectural 
technicalities.  Mr.  Freeman  said  that  he 
remembered  the  time  when  he  thought 
Fotheringhay  Church  one  of  the  finest 
things  that  could  be,  but  that  a familiarity 
with  Somersetshire  had  taught  him  better. 
It  is  however  a very  striking  object,  espe- 
ciaUy  in  a distant  view";  the  octagonal 
lantern  on  the  tower  is  especially  elegant, 
but  the  enormous  width  of  the  great  west 
window,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  bel- 
fry stage,  one  wide  instead  of  two  narrow 
windows,  takes  off  a good  deal  from  the 
general  effect  of  the  tow^er.  The  aisles 
are  prolonged  to  the  west  end,  the  tower 
being  engaged,  so  as  to  form  a kind  of 
west  front.  The  interior  suffers  from  its 
great  width  and  from  the  poverty  of  the 
clerestory  range,  the  piers  and  arches  alone 


being  very  good.  Though  there  is  a row 
of  flying  buttresses  on  each  side,  there  is 
no  vault  or  preparation  for  a vault  any 
where  except  under  the  tower.  The  con- 
temporary pulpit  with  its  canopy  enlarged 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  a curiosity. 

The  fine  fourteenth  century  church  at 
Elton  was  visited,  as  well  as  the  naanor- 
house  of  Elton  Hall,  rebuilt  after  the  Re- 
storation, but  retaining  a noble  gatehouse 
of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  * 

The  church  is  a beautiful  one,  the 
most  ancient  part  being  the  chancel  and 
the  pillars  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  which 
are  in  the  Early  Decorated  style.  There 
are  several  openings  in  the  wall,  one  of 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a light  for 
the  rood  stairs,  one  intended  for  a squint, 
and  another  a window  from  the  priest’s 
house  or  chamber.  The  sedilia  in  the 
chancel  are  finely  carved. 

The  only  remarkable  feature  in  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  Tansor  Church  is  the 
disproportion  in  the  length  of  its  nave  and 
chancel;  the  former  being  of  singularly 
extended  dimensions,  and  the  latter  one  of 
the  most  diminutive  to  be  found  iu  the 
whole  series  of  ancient  churches.  But  an 
examination  of  the  interior,  revealing  the 
extraordinary  process  to  which  this  dispro- 
portion is  owing,  is  of  the  highest  interest. 

The  low  square  tower  at  the  west  end 
is  Early  EngHsh.  The  belfry  windows, 
though  plain,  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  ex- 
amples of  the  first  rudiments  of  tracery. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  jamb  - shafts 
do  not  support  anything  whatever.  The 
tower  is  finished  with  a plain  parapet  of 
late  date ; its  south  wall  bulges  a good 
deal,  and  appears  to  have  been  much 
patched.  The  aisle  windows  are  mostly 
lancets;  one  of  them  in  the  north  aisle, 
of  very  small  size,  has  a semicircular  label; 
and  a similar  label  occurs  in  the  east  wall 
of  this  aisle,  but  the  window"  has  been  de- 
stroyed. Its  w-estern  extremity  is  lighted 
by  an  elegant  quatrefoiled  circle.  The 
two  eastern  bays  of  the  south  aisle  are 
separated  from  the  rest  by  a very  percep- 
tible break,  marked  by  an  abrupt  change 
in  the  character  and  level  of  the  strings 
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and  basement-mouldings.  The  windows 
in  these  bays,  and  at  the  east  end  of  the 
aisle,  are  Geometrical  of  three  lights,  of 
a peculiar  and  unsightly  character,  but 
not  unparalleled  elsewhere. 

The  clerestory  on  the  north  side  has  the 
usual  square -headed  Decorated  window | 
on  the  south  they  have  been  reduced  to  the 
common  domestic  type.  The  roof  is  low. 

The  two  doorways  are  both  very  good. 
The  northern  one,  like  so  many  already 
mentioned,  retains  much  Norman  cha- 
racter, but  is  probably  no  earlier  than 
the  Early  English  portions.  Its  round 
arch  is  enriched  with  a peculiar  form  of 
the  chevron,  having  a remarkably  bold 
projection.  The  banded  shafts  have  flo- 
riated capitals  rather  Early  English  than 
Norman,  but  the  abaci  are  square.  The 
south  doorway  is  decidedly  Early  English, 
the  arch  being  pointed,  and  the  tooth- 
ornament  occurring  both  in  the  arch  and 
in  its  label.  The  two  trails  are  however 
of  different  character ; that  in  the  label 
still  retains  some  traces  of  the  chevron, 
while  the  inner  one  is  composed  of  four 
leaves.  The  shafts  have  vanished,  but 
their  moulded  capitals  remain.  Both  door- 
ways are  covered  by  unsightly  modern 
porches,  hut  that  on  the  north  side,  from 
the  traces  of  a high-pitched  roof,  would 
seem  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  elder  one. 

The  diminutive  chancel  seems  almost 
crowded  with  its  five  windows,  though 
those  in  the  side  walls  are  of  no  great 
size.  Those  in  the  western  bay  are  single 
lancets  j in  the  eastern  Geometrical  of  two 
lights;  the  East  window  is  late  Perpen- 
dicular, and  its  depressed  arch  agrees  but 
ill  with  the  high  gable  above. 

The  internal  aspect  of  the  church  is 
most  singular,  from  the  great  variety  and 
irregularity  of  the  pillars  and  arches  of 
its  long  nave ; the  length  of  which  is  in- 
creased in  appearance  by  a very  percep- 
tible ascent  in  the  pavement  towards  the 
East,  besides  which  it  slopes  at  nearly  an 
equal  angle  towards  the  South.  There 
are  six  arches  on  the  north  side,  and  five 
on  the  south;  these  will  require  to  be 
mentioned  in  detail,  as  the  two  ranges 
differ  much  in  other  respects  besides  num- 
ber. The  piers  throughout,  both  of  Nor- 
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man  and  later  date,  are  tall  columns,  the 
former  being  far  lighter  than  is  usual  in 
that  style.  The  arches  are  of  two  orders, 
the  pointed  ones  being  chamfered,  as  in- 
deed the  inner  order  of  the  round  ones  is 
on  a small  scale.  The  northern  range 
affords  some  good  examples  of  stopped 
chamfers,  which  are  wanting  on  the  south. 

, The  western  responds  on  both  sides  are 
Norman,  as  are  also  the  two  first  pillars 
and  arches  reckoning  fi’om  the  west.  The 
third  arch  on  the  north  side  is  also  Nor- 
man, but  its  eastern  pillar  is  Early  Eng- 
lish, with  a round  capital  and  numerous 
mouldings  ; the  next  pillar  also  is  similar. 
The  three  eastern  arches  are  pointed,  hut 
the  sixth  is  filled  up,  and  has  an  Early 
English  doorway  inserted,  with  the  tooth- 
ornament  and  very  slender  shafts  or  rather 
bowtells.  This  opens  into  a sacristy  formed 
out  of  the  eastern  bay  of  the  north  aisle, 
and  separated  from  the  rest  of  it  by  a 
solid  wall,  manifestly  ancient,  as  it  had 
an  altar  against  its  west  face.  In  a line 
with  this  wall  is  the  eastern  support  of 
the  fifth  arch,  which  is  a Norman  respond. 
To  turn  to  the  south  side,  the  third  arch 
is  segnientally  pointed,  although  both  its 
piers  are  Norman;  the  fourth  and  fifth 
are  also  pointed,  the  former  being  seg- 
mental, the  latter  of  the  more  usual  form  ; 
and  the  only  remaining  detached  pillar  cor- 
responds ill  style,  but  the  eastern  respond 
is  again  Norman.  The  whole  of  the  arches 
and  their  soffits  are  profusely  adorned  with 
coloured  decorations,  imitated  from  an- 
cient ones  discovered  on  a late  removal 
of  whitewash.  On  the  Norman  ones  oc- 
curs a representation  of  the  chevron. 

The  belfry  arch  corresponds  with  the 
tower  into  which  it  leads.  It  rises  from 
very  heavy  responds  with  round  capitals ; 
there  is  a contemporary  label,  but  a Nor- 
man semicircular  one  over  it.  Against 
the  tower  may  he  traced  the  old  pitch  of 
the  roof,  another  instance  of  a Decorated 
clerestory  supplanting  a high  roof.  The 
present  covering  of  the  nave  is  modern, 
and  very  poor. 

There  is  no  chancel  arch;  hence  the 
alteration  in  the  roof,  the  chancel  having 
an  ill  proportioned  canted  ceiling,  is  very 
unpleasant;  and  the  more  so  as,  being 
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lower  than  that  of  the  nave,  the  inter- 
mediate space  is  filled  up  with  hoarding. 

The  extraordinary  phsenomena  of  this 
interior  are  most  probably  to  be  assigned 
to  the  uncommon,  alth  mgh,  as  Raunds 
and  Kingsthorpe  have  shown,  not  unique, 
process  of  taking  a portion  of  the  chancel 
into  the  nave;  an  encroachment  in  this 
case  belonging  to  so  early  a period  as  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  existence  of  the 
responds  at  the  east  end  might  at  first 
sight  seem  to  show  that  the  Norman  nave 
extended  as  far  east  as  the  present  one. 
But  the  adjoining  wall  in  the  south  aisle 
exhibits  two  manifestly  external  Norman 
strings,  which  are  cut  through  by  the 
present  arch,  and  which  would  have  stood 
equally  in  the  way  of  a Norman  prede- 
cessor. In  like  manner  in  the  north  aisle 
there  are  remains  of  an  external  Norman 
corbel-table.  These  facts  incontestably 
show  that,  while  the  western  part  of  the 
present  nave  had  aisles  during  the  Norman 
period,  the  eastern  had  not.  It  follows 
then  that  this  respond  is  not  in  its  proper 
place,  unless  indeed  we  could  imagine  it 
to  have  been  originally  built  in  the  wall 
for  a future  aisle,  but  in  this  case  the 
temporary  exterior  would  hardly  have 
been  so  elaborately  finished  as  the  Norman 
church  seems  to  have  been.  And  when 
we  go  on  to  consider  the  irregular  ar- 
rangement of  the  arches,  and  especially 
that  the  third  arch  on  the  south  side, 
though  springing  from  Norman  pillars,  is 
of  a width  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
spanned  by  an  ordinary  round  arch;  we 
are  driven  to  conclude  that  the  old  pillars 
were  used  up  as  far  as  they  would  go,  and 
when  necessary,  removed  from  their  places. 
All  these  circumstances  seem  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that, 
when  these  alterations  took  place,  the  old 
chancel,  or  part  of  it,  was  taken  into  the 
nave ; the  aisle  lengthened  ^ on  the  north 
side  at  least,  the  rest  of  the  aisle  walls 

b The  eastern  part  of  the  south  aisle  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  later  than  the  rest,  and  its  western  boundary 
might  well  mark  the  extent  of  the  original  nave. 
It  does  not  seem  clear  whether  it  succeeded  Early 
English  work,  or  whether  the  changes  were  gra- 
dual, and  this  the  last  portion  of  them. 

<=  Tlie  painted  arcade  in  the  south  aisle  need 
not  be  Norman. 


rebuilt  (as  the  Early  English  doorways 
show  no  mark  of  insertion),  the  Tower 
added,  and  the  present  Chancel  added  or 
rebuilt. 

One  difficulty  however  remains,  which 
seems  as  if  no  theory  can  altogether  ex- 
plain it;  namely  the  appearance  of  the 
sixth  arch  on  the  north  side,  which  must 
have  been  blocked  almost  immediately. 
For  that  it  must  once  have  been  open  is 
clear  from  the  irregular  masonry  with 
w'hich  it  is  filled  up,  in  one  part  allowing 
the  chamfer  of  the  arch  to  appear,  and 
in  another  concealing  it,  and  also  from 
the  way  in  which  the  Norman  capital  is 
built  up. 

The  reason  of  these  changes,  the  de- 
struction of  the  ordinary  relation  be- 
tween the  dimensions  of  nave  and  chancel, 
seems  difficult  to  account  for.  It  is  how-  ' 
ever  possible  that,  after  all,  though  the 
architectural  nave  was  prolonged,  the  ec- 
clesiastical one  was  not ; the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  pillared  space  probably  re- 
mained the  real  chancel,  while  the  pro- 
jecting part  was  a presbytery  marked  in  i 
the  construction.  The  latter  is  decidedly 
too  small  for  the  arrangements  and  requi- 
sitions of  an  ancient  chancel,  and  the  posi-  ! 
tion  of  the  sacristy  favours  the  same  view ; , 

for  it  would  thus  open  into  the  Chancel,  ; 
according  to  the  oi'dinary  rule,  and  not,  as  ! 
at  present,  into  the  nave.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  church,  as  thus  imagined, 
would  not  differ  essentially  from  the  nu-  i 
merous  examples  when  there  is  no  chancel  j 
arch,  and  aisles  to  the  chancel,  but  not  ' 
extending  to  the  east  end.  The  only  dif- 
ference indeed  is  the  purely  accidental 
one  between  the  pitch  of  the  roof  of  i 
the  presbytery  and  the  chancel,  owing  to  ■ 
the  subsequent  addition  of  a clerestory  to 
the  latter  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  i 
constructive  nave.  The  poor  Perpendi-  I 
cular  rood  - screen  which  fences  oft’  the  i 
present  chancel  can  hardly  be  any  diffi-  ! 
culty;  it  may  have  been  moved  at  any 
time,  or  its  erection  may  have  been  the 
first  disturbance  of  the  elder  arrangement. 

In  the  chancel  is  a very  pretty  Early 
English  double  piscina,  having  its  head 
pierced  with  a pointed  arch.  Brackets  at 
the  ends  of  the  aisles  indicate  the  sites  of 
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inferior  altars,  and  tlie  northern  one  re- 
tains vestiges  of  the  raised  platform,  and 
of  paintings.  In  the  south  aisle  is  a 
piscina  let  into  the  cill  of  the  window ; it 
is  of  a curious  form,  being  apparently 
made  out  of  a Norman  capital,  which  has 
the  Ionic  volute  very  strongly  marked. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  same  w'^all  is  a 
plain  recess  like  an  amhry.  On  this  wall 
there  are  also  fragments  of  paintings  re- 
presenting a Norman  arcade,  one  member 
of  which  is  actually  pierced,  and  forms  a 
recess  near  the  south  doorway. 

The  font  is  either  Decorated,  or  has 
undergone  alterations  in  that  style;  but 
it  is  very  clumsy  and  ugly.  A plain  octa- 
gonal bowl  rests  on  four  rude  shafts  of 
the  same  form,  surrounding  a central  one ; 
they  have  floriated  capitals  and  square 
abaci,  except  one,  which  is  round  and 
without  a capital,  hut  which  seems  to  be 
a later  patch-work.  This  arrangement 
usually  implies  an  earlier  date,  and  in 
this  case,  is  probably  a portion  of  an 
older  font.  The  neck  is  adorned  with 
the  ball-flower,  and  a very  large  orna- 
ment of  that  kind  rests  on  each  of  the 
small  shafts,  making  a sort  of  squinch  to 
the  subordinate  faces  of  the  howl.  One  of 
these  is  left  in  the  block. 

There  is  a bench-table  in  each  aisle; 
among  the  sittings  in  the  nave  are  some 
rude  stalls,  which  may  probably  occupy 
their  original  place  according  to  the  view 
above  taken  of  the  ancient  arrangements 
of  the  Church.  At  the  bottom  of  one  of 
' them,  though,  as  it  would  seem,  not  origi- 
nally connected  with  it,  is  a beam  carved 
with  a bold  form  of  the  tooth-ornament. 
In  the  present  chancel  are  some  much 
superior  stalls,  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Fotheringhay  on  the  dissolution  of 
j that  college,  and  the  consequent  disniant- 
I ling  of  the  choir.  We  may  rejoice  that 
' any  portion  of  its  fittings  has  found  so  ap- 
propriate a resting-place.  One,  however, 
is  wrongly  placed  at  the  south  side  of  the 
j altar,  within  the  rail,  and  looking  west. 

Time  allowed  of  but  a very  brief  and 
' unsatisfactory  examination  of  the  remain- 
ing churches  of  Cotterstock  and  Oundle. 

The  once  Collegiate  Church  of  Cotter- 
stock  presents  a str  king  contrast  to  that 
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of  Tansor,  to  w'hich  it  is  in  remarkable 
proximity.  There  is  a marked  difference 
in  their  orientation,  and  a still  greater  in 
-architecture,  as  Cotterstock  at  once  arrests 
the  eye  by  the  unusual  size  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  stately  choir,  which  indicates 
its  collegiate  rank,  and  is  evidently  built 
in  complete  disregard  of  the  humbler  paro- 
chial nave.  Except  however  in  size,  it 
does  not  differ  from  an  ordinary  chancel, 
being  without  even  the  addition  of  aisles. 
It  is  a noble  specimen  of  Decorated  archi- 
tecture, of  three  bays,  well  finished  with 
buttresses  and  strings;  each  bay,  with 
one  exception,  containing  a handsome 
three-light  window  of  flowing  tracery, 
the  pattern  being  the  same  in  all  five. 

At  Oundle,  which  terminated  the  round, 
the  party  found  that  there  remained  less 
than  fifteen  minutes  to  the  time  when 
the  train  should  start  for  their  return  to 
Peterborough,  and  therefore  most  of  them 
quitted  the  town  with  little  more  than 
a glance  at  the  interesting  features  be- 
longing to  it.  A small  number,  however, 
of  the  excursionists  remained  behind,  to 
whom  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  Joshua  Nussey, 
gave  a most  hospitable  reception,  which 
he  meant  to  have  extended  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  excursionists.  After  viewing 
the  church,  the  little  party  sat  down  to 
dinner  at  the  Vicarage,  and  afterwards, 
led  by  the  Vicar,  inspected  the  National 
Schools,  the  reading-room,  and  the  library 
of  the  town;  they  also  viewed  the  fine 
old  hotel,  the  “Talbot,”  of  the  period  of 
James  I.,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built 
out  of  the  stones  of  Fotheringhay. 

This  excursion  concluded  the  business  of 
the  day,  as  there  was  no  evening  meeting. 

Tuesday,  July  30.  This  was  the  closing 
day  of  the  Congress.  The  forenoon  was 
occupied  with  the  general  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  for  the  reception 
of  the  annual  report,  election  of  officers, 
and  other  routine  business  ; and  the  place 
for  the  next  year’s  meeting  was  decided 
to  be  Worcester.  The  customary  votes 
of  thanks  were  accorded,  and  the  Congress 
was  then  dissolved.  In  the  afternoon 
many  of  the  members  and  visitors  made 
an  excursion  to  Brixworth,  which  does 
not  call  for  report. 
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Aug.  26  to  30.  The  fifteenth  annual 
meeting  was  held  at  Swansea,  and,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  character  of 
the  town  and  the  population  of  the  county, 
was  attended  hy  a greater  number  of 
members  than  has  been  commonly  wit- 
nessed. H.  Hussey  VITIA^^,  Esq.,  M.P., 
was  the  President,  and  L.  L.  Dillwyn,  Esq., 
M.P.,  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Local 
Committee.  The  Bishop  of  St.  David’s, 
Sir  Stephen  Glyune,  Octavius  Morgan, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Talbot,  of  Margam,  Sir 
John  Harding,  and  all  the  gentlemen  of 
that  part  of  Glamorganshire  who  take  any 
interest  in  antiquities,  were  present,  but 
hardly  any  from  the  Cardiff  end  of  the 
county.  There  was  a good  attendance  of 
members  from  other  parts  of  the  Princi- 
pality and  from  England;  as  the  Eev.  C. 
H.  Hartshorne,  Mr.  Freeman,  Professor 
Babington,  Mr.  Barnwell,  Mr.  Banks,  and 
other  well  known  antiquaries.  Tbe  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  Swansea  mustered  well 
on  this  occasion : the  weather  was  mag- 
nificent, and  on  the  whole  the  excursions 
went  off  successfully;  but,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  with  other  Societies,  more  than 
could  he  satisfactorily  accomplished  was 
put  down  on  the  programme  of  the 
meeting. 

The  principal  objects  to  be  visited  were 
the  great  abbeys  of  Margam  and  Neath ; 
and  the  little  known  district  of  Gower, 
full  of  castles  and  curious  churches.  The 
time  of  the  Association  was  fully  taken 
up  according  to  this  distribution  of  it : — 
but  this  left  untouched  all  the  antiquities 
of  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  such  as  St. 
Donat’s,  Llantwit,  Ewenny,  &c.,  as  well 
as  all  those  of  the  hill  country,  Morlais, 
Aherpergwm,  Gilly  Gaer,  &c.  Even  al- 
lowing for  the  circumstance  of  a meeting 
of  the  Association  having  been  held  at 
Cardiff  not  many  years  ago,  there  is  still 
room  for  two  more  meetings  in  Glaw;or- 
ganshire, — one  at  Cowhridge  for  the  Vale, 
the  other  at  Merthyr  for  the  Hill,  before 
the  county  can  be  said  to  have  been  even 
cursorily  examined. 

The  great  objects  actually  seen  by  mem- 
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hers  at  this  meeting  were  the  twm  abbeys 
(IMargam  and  Neath)  mentioned  above, 
the  castles  of  Oyster  mouth,  Weobley,  Ox- 
w’ich,  &c.,  the  small  churches  of  Gower, 
and  the  British  remains  on  Cefn  Bryn,  &c. 

"We  may  here  mention  that  the  Asso- 
ciation had  judiciously  published,  imme- 
diately before  the  meeting  took  place,  the 
first  part  of  a supplementary  volume  con- 
taining the  “ Surveys  of  Gower  in  the 
times  of  Elizabeth  and  of  Cromwell.”  It 
had  been  ably  edited  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Francis, 
one  of  the  local  secretaries,  and  was  much 
approved  of  by  the  members. 

The  museum  of  local  antiquities  was 
formed  in  the  old  castle  of  Swansea.  It 
contained  several  interesting  articles,  prin- 
cipally documentary,  and  w'as  much  visited. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Eoyal  Institution,  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  August  26,  when 
the  President,  Mr.  Hussey  Vivian,  M.P., 
delivered  an  address ; after  w’hich  the  re- 
port was  read,  which  shewed  that  the 
numerical  and  financial  condition  of  the 
Association  was  prosperous,  though  a large 
amount  of  arrears  had  been  allowed  to 
accumulate. 

Before  the  meeting  separated,  Mr.  Free- 
man, at  the  request  of  the  Chairman, 
gave  an  addi’ess  on  the  architectural  ar- 
rangements of  abbeys  in  general,  wdth 
special  reference  to  those  of  Margam  and 
Neath,  which  were  to  he  visited  on  the 
following  day. 

Excuesion  to  Maegam  and  Neath  j 
Abbey.  . 

Aug.  27.  The  church  of  Margam,  ad- 
joining Margam-park,  and  kept  in  ex- 
cellent order  by  Mr.  Talbot,  was  first 
visited.  Mr.  Freeman,  who  acted  as  cice- 
rone, following  up  his  remarks  of  the 
evening  before,  dwelt  on  the  peculiar  ar- 
rangements observed  in  churches  which, 
like  this,  w^ere  both  monastic  and  paro- 
chial. A division  was  often  made  in  that 
portion  of  the  monasteries  which  was  de-  i 
voted  to  divine  w orship,  and  it  frequently  ' 
happened  that  a wall  w^as  run  across  what  i 
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was  once  the  diurch,  and  it  was  divided 
into  two  churches,  the  monks  still  retain- 
ing one  portion,  and  the  parish  the  other. 
At  the  Dissolution  that  which  had  been 
used  by  the  monks  was  suffered  to  fall 
into  decay,  and  in  several  cases  the  monas- 
tic churches  could  now  only  be  found  by 
tracing  the  foundations  | to  a certain  ex- 
tent that  was  the  case  at  Margam.  With 
regard  to  the  parish  church  in  which  they 
then  stood,  it  was  tolerably  perfect,  but 
changes  had  taken  place  recently.  There 
was  not  much  doubt  that  the  abbey  was 
founded  about  the  year  1150,*  hut  as  in 
those  days  it  took  some  time  to  construct 
an  edifice  of  that  kind,  another  style  of 
architecture  was  introduced  before  it  was 
finished,  which  accounts  for  evidences  of 
the  late  Norman  style  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  twelfth  century  which  were  to  he 
found.  The  mouldings  which  were  to  be 
seen  in  various  parts  of  the  church  shewed 
a great  tendency  to  the  Early  English 
style. 

Taking  his  audience  to  the  western 
door  of  the  church,  Mr.  Freeman  said  that 
the  doorway  had  many  peculiarities.  It 
did  not  resemble  a style  generally  found 
in  churches  of  that  description.  There 
were  three  orders  of  shafts  j the  capital 
to  each  shaft  was  different,  and  they  were 
quite  different  from  the  type  of  shaft 
to  he  found  in  either  North  or  South 
Wales  I in  fact  they  were  more  like  the 
Byzantine  order  than  anything  English, 
In  the  three  windows  above  were  to  be 
found  the  same  kind  of  narrow  shaft.  It 
was  evident  that  there  had  been  at  some 
time  or  other  a porch  over  the  doorway, 
and  the  three  projecting  stones  led  to  the 
belief  that  there  had  been  a roof—nothing 
to  do  with  the  porch  roof — hut  what  it 
had  been  he  could  not  say.  Mr.  Freeman 
then  conducted  the  visitors  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  beautiful  remains  of  the 
chapter-house  and  the  cloisters,  which 
he  described  as  having  been  built  in  the . 
Early  English  style,  with  a slight  mixture 
of  Norman.  A fine  specimen  of  this  style 
was  in  the  doorway  leading  from  the 
cloisters  to  the  chapter -house,  the  mould- 
ings of  which  he  requested  his  hearers  to 
notice.  In  passing  through  that  portion  of 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 


the  ruins  he  directed  particular  attention 
to  what  he  called  “substructures/"  and 
which  he  explained  as  being  the  vaulted 
supporters  of  the  apartments  generally 
occupied  by  the  abbots,  and  raised  in  that 
manner  from  the  ground  as  a preservative 
from  decay.  The  chapter-house  was  the 
earliest  known  specimen  of  the  polygonal 
form.  Outside  it  had  twelve  sides ; inside 
it  was  circular,  and  it  had  another  pecu- 
liarity—that,  unlike  most  monasteries,  it 
had  no  passage  to  the  church  itself.  In 
the  chapter-house  they  found  a very  good 
piece  of  transitional  workj  lancet  win- 
dows, with  capitals  having  a good  deal  of 
the  Norman  type  about  them.  The  cen- 
tral  pillar  which  was  found  in  the  chapter- 
house  was  very  odd  in  its  characteristics  | 
it  would  be  seen  that  the  stone  roof  sprang 
from  that  pillar,  and  must  have  formed 
a very  fine  object,  and  it  was  a matter  of 
regret  that  it  had  fallen  in  so  recently  as 
the  year  1792.  Altogether  the  chapter- 
house  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  they  would  visit  that  day.  Mr. 
Freeman  then  took  his  audience  to  the 
ruins  of  what  had  once  been  the  Abbey 
Church,  and  standing  on  one  of  the 
ruined  pillars  in  the  open  air,  with  a 
beautiful  velvet  greensward  beneath  him, 
he  said  he  had  some  difficulty  in  making 
them  understand  that  they  were  inside 
a church.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that 
that  portion  of  the  monastery  was  built 
subsequently  to  the  chapter-house.  They 
would  observe  that  the  massive  buttresses 
were  quite  worthy  of  attention.  With 
regard  to  the  choir,  he  would  not  attempt 
to  say  whether  it  took  in  the  central 
tower  or  not ; his  impression  was  that  it 
did.  The  southern  transept,  they  would 
observe,  was  nearly  perfect. 

Having  pointed  out  where  the  south 
tx’ansept  was  divided  from  the  eastern 
aisle,  the  extent  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  monastic  church,  and  the  supposed 
situation  of  the  high  altar,  Mr.  Freeman 
left  the  company  and  proceeded  to  ex- 
plore the  high  ground  surrounding  Mar- 
gam,  but  rejoined  them  at  Neath  Abbey, 
where  were  also  assembled  a large  num- 
ber of  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  that 
locality  and  Swansea,  and  the  whole,  to 
3 B 
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the  number  of  about  250,  sat  down  to  a 
luncheon  provided  by  Mr.  Howel  Gwyn, 
of  Duffryn.  Before  separating,  their  host 
directed  attention  to  the  falling  state  of 
Neath  Abbey,  and  expressed  a hope  that 
the  Association,  after  this  visit,  would 
adopt  such  steps  as  would  lead  ’ to  its 
preservation  as  far  as  they  could.  The 
suggestion  was  warmly  received,  and  we 
trust  that  Mr.  Gwyn’s  appeal  will  not  he 
in  vain. 

The  company  then  proceeded  to  inspect 
the  abbey.  Mr.  Freeman  stated  that  there 
was  something  about  this  ruin  which  con- 
trasted greatly  with  that  of  Margam,  not 
only  that  Margam  is  well  looked  after, 
while  this  is  left  in  a disgraceful  condition, 
hut  they  differed  in  other  respects,  for  at 
Margam  they  saw  a parish  and  an  abbey 
church  in  one  building,  the  former  having 
been  cut  off  and  dismantled,  the  latter 
being  still  in  a good  state  of  preservation. 
The  Neath  Abbey  belonged  solely  to  the 
monks,  and  consequently  when  the  Disso- 
lution took  place  the  whole  of  the  church 
became  ruined,  and  not,  as  at  Margam, 
the  eastern  portion  of  it  only.  This  abbey 
is  very  much  defaced,  owing  to  some  per- 
sons having  used  it  as  a sort  of  quarry, 
and  when  they  wanted  a piece  of  stone 
they  fetched  away  a portion  of  the  mould- 
ing. There  was  an  aisle  to  the  east,  hut 
no  aisle  to  the  west;  the  reason  being 
that  the  western  aisle  was  wanted  to  be 
divided  into  chapels.  The  period  at  which 
the  church  was  built  appears  to  be  what 
is  called  early  Decorated,  of  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  The  west  front  seems  to  have 
been  a very  simple  composition.  Some 
excavations  had  been  made  by  which  there 
was  discovered  a tessellated  pavement,  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  where  the 
President  occupied  the  chair,  Mr.  Clark, 
of  Dowlais,  gave  a summary  of  the  visits 
of  the  day,  and  a general  discussion  took 
place,  in  which  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 
David’s  took  part.  Mr.  G.  G.  Francis  di- 
rected attention  to  the  tessellated  pave- 
ment at  Neath  ; and  desired  to  draw  the 
notice  of  the  neighbourhood  to  the  ex- 
tremely' interesting  early  Norman  Church 


of  St.  Giles,  situated  on  the  hanks  of 
the  river  Neath,  containing  a perfect 
Norman  arch. 

Aug.  28.  Excttesion  to  Gowee. 

The  party  proceeded  across  Fairwood- 
common  by  Cillibion,  and  first  of  all  ex- 
amined a tumulus  formerly  opened  by  the 
late  Lady  Mary  Cole,  in  which  an  urn  con- 
taining ashes  had  been  discovered.  They 
next  proceeded  to  Llanmaddock-down,  on 
which  is  what  is  supposed  to  be  a British 
camp.  The  bulwark  consists  of  five  rows 
of  earthworks.  It  stands  upon  a high 
eminence,  commanding  Carmarthen  bay. 

On  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  Llanelly, 
Llandimor  Castle  and  Weobley  Castle  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  Llan- 
maddock  Church  and  monuments  were 
then  visited  by  the  explorers.  The  next 
place  visited  was  the  ancient  Norman 
church  of  Cheriton,  a fine  specimen  of 
the  style.  The  doorway  of  the  presbytery, 
the  double  archway,  and  the  choir  under 
the  tower,  are  objects  of  especial  interest. 

Arriving  at  Weobley  Castle,  Mr.  Octa- 
vius Morgan,  M.P.,  gave  an  account  of  the 
early  military  architecture  in  the  district, 
illustrating  his  remarks  by  reference  to 
the  specimens  then  under  notice. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  the  Eev.  i 
C.  H.  Hartshorne,  who  was  requested  to  j 
give  an  epitome  of  the  day’s  • excursion,  | 

observed  in  reference  to  Llanmaddock 
Church,  that  it  was  of  rude  workmanship, 
possibly  of  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  or 
later,  but  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  j 
date  of  such  buildings,  as  the  work  was  I 
generally  done  by  unskilful  workmen. 

One  remarkable  feature  inside  the  church  I 
was  a square  font  attached  to  the  chancel-  i 
arch.  As  to  Weobley  Castle,  he  said  that 
a more  extensive  search  among  public  i 
documents  would,  no  doubt,  throw  some  | 
reliable  light  upon  the  question  as  to  who  j 
was  its  builder.  Before  closing  his  remarks 
he  made  a few  observations  in  reference  to 
the  ancient  history  of  Gower.  He  believed 
that  the  earliest  possessor  of  Gower  on  re- 
cord was  one  De  Breos,  who  came  over  with 
the  Conqueror,  and  his  descendants  long  I 
held  possession  of  it  in  regular  succession. 
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William  de  Breos,  the  third  possessor, 
was  confirmed  in  his  right  to  hold  Gower 
by  King  John.  About  this  time  we  find 
a very  peculiar  charter  was  granted  by 
King  John  to  the  people  of  Gower,  enact- 
ing that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  eat 
with  Englishmen.  A similar  charter  was 
granted  to  Englishmen,  that  they  should 
not  be  obliged  to  eat  with  the  people  of 
Gower.  From  the  time  of  William  De 
Breos,  who  was  the  first  seigneur,  down 
to  the  year  1229,  we  have  six  regular  de- 
scents of  the  barons  of  Gower ; the  seventh 
in  descent  was  John  De  Breos,  the  eighth 
was  William  De  Breos.  There  have  been 
certain  inquisitions  touching  Gower,  which, 
if  properly  studied,  would  throw  some 
light  upon  its  history.  We  have  three 
of  them,  one  in  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
another  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Edward 
II.,  and  another  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
Edward  III.  These  inquisitions  will  also 
throw  light  upon  the  topography  of  the 
country,  especially  as  to  Oystermouth  Cas- 
tle, the  north-gate  of  Swansea,  and  Swan- 
sea Castle.  He  hoped  that  some  one  would 
make  a proper  inspection  of  these  docu- 
ments, and  he  was  sure  he  would  be  amply 
repaid  thereby. 

Professor  Babington,  M.A.,  r.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  in  the  absence  of  W.  L.  Banks, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  a paper  which  that 
gentleman  had  prepared  on  the  subject 
of  Bronllys  Castle. 

Aug.  29.  The  General  Committee  met 
this  day  at  nine  o’clock  a.m.,  for  business, 
when  it  was  agreed  that  the  meeting  for 
1862  should  be  held  at  Truro,  Cornwall, 
a place  abounding  in  Celtic  objects  of 
interest. 

At  twelve  o’clock  a conversazione  was 
held  at  the  old  hall  of  the  Castle,  the 
scene  of  the  local  museum.  Mr.  Francis 
gave  some  notices  of  Swansea  Castle,  and 
the  former  arrangement  of  the  interior. 
It  was  stated  that  this  castle  was  erected 
about  1113,  by  Henry  Beaumont,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  was  distinguished  for  its 
elegant  open  parapet  of  arches,  of  which 
there  are  only  two  other  examples,  namely, 
the  episcopal  palaces  of  Lanphey  and  St. 
David’s,  Pembrokeshire.  The  architect  is 
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supposed  to  be  Henry  de  Gower,  Bishop 
of  St.  David’s.  Mr.  Francis  believed  the 
open  parapet  had  a very  practical  use, 
beside  its  ornamental  exterior,  that  use 
being  to  keep  a good  look-out  on  the 
enemy  without  exposing  the  sentinels  to 
view.  He  also  expressed  an  opinion  that 
this  castle  was  visited  by  Edward  III. 
After  an  inspection  of  the  ruins,  the 
members  repaired  to  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
where  they  viewed  the  Herbert  Chapel, 
in  which  is  a Gothic  tomb,  on  which  re- 
pose the  effigies  of  Sir  Matthew  Cradock, 
and  the  Lady  Catherine,  his  wife,  who 
was  once  the  widow  of  Perkin  Warbeck. 
The  altar  tomb  is  now  in  a state  of  rapid 
decay,  and  unless  something  is  done  to 
preserve  it,  it  will  soon  lose  those  traces 
of  elaborate  ornamental  emblazonments 
which  rendered  it  so  famous.  From  the 
chapel  the  company  repaired  to  the  chan- 
cel, and  inspected  the  rare  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  infant  Saviour  by  Sasso- 
ferato,  the  tomb  of  Sir  Hugh  Johns,  and 
other  objects  of  interest. 

At  2.30,  the  members  repaired  to  Sin- 
gleton, where  H.  H.  Vivian,  Esq.,  M.P., 
the  President,  had  invited  them  to  lun- 
cheon. The  entertainment  provided  was 
on  a princely  scale,  and  about  150  partook 
of  the  hospitality  of  the  lion,  member. 

From  Singleton,  the  members  proceeded 
by  rail  to  Oystermouth  Castle,  the  most 
prominent  features  of  which  were  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Francis.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  majestic  Norman  fortresses  in 
the  Principality,  and  amply  repaid  the 
visit  of  the  Association. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  Mr.  Freeman 
observed  that  every  object  they  had  visited 
that  day  reminded  the  members  of  the 
Association  that  they  had  derived  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  from  the  local 
knowledge  and  persevering  labours  of  Mr. 
G.  G.  Francis.  At  Swansea  Castle  they 
found  much  that  was  worthy  of  observa- 
tion ; the  principal  room  now  extant  being 
that  in  which  the  temporary  museum  was 
placed,  and  which  appeared  to  have  been 
applied  to  various  purposes.  Some  of  the 
doorways  and  the  parapet  which  they  had 
all  so  much  admired  led  them  to  believe 
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that  the  castle — like  that  of  St.  David’s — 
was  built  in  the  fourteenth  century  by 
the  celebrated  bishop  of  the  diocese,  Henry 
de  Gower,  and  some  discussion  had  taken 
place  as  to  whether  St.  David’s  was  the 
earlier  structure  of  the  two,  and  so  dis- 
playing a transition  style  from  the  Nor- 
man, or  whether  it  was  a bungling  imita- 
tion of  the  De  Gower  style  by  some  other 
person.  The  church  itself  had  been  so 
altered  and  defaced  that  it  was  a difficulty 
to  ascribe  a period,  but  from  the  remaining 
windows  in  the  church  he  should  say  that 
it  was  also  erected  by  Henry  de  Gower,  the 
same  style  prevailing  in  several  churches. 
From  the  church  some  of  them  went  to 
the  fragmentary  remains  of  St.  David’s 
Hospital,  which  consisted  only  of  two 
stories  of  windows  in  a wall  belonging  to 
the  back  of  a house.  It  was  mere  con- 
jecture to  say  anything  about  them  at  all, 
but  they  suggested  to  him  that  they  once 
formed  part  of  a building  erected  on  the 
same  principle  of  arrangement  as  was  to 
be  found  in  the  remains  of  Norman  hos- 
pitals at  Ely,  Peterborough,  Chichester, 
and  other  places.  With  regard  to  Oyster- 
mouth  Castle,  he  would  only  say  that  it 
was  a building  of  quite  another  descrip- 
tion, and  that  the  members  were  under 
a great  obligation  to  Mr.  G.  G.  Francis 
for  a treat  that  would  have  been  impos- 
sible had  he  not  taken  the  trouble  he  had, 
and  he  only  hoped  that  he  wmuld  take 
some  steps  to  rescue  Neath  Abbey  from 
destruction  in  the  same  way.  Oystermouth 
Church  had  lost  much  by  the  recent  altera- 
tions, all  of  which  were  quite  right  and 
proper  when  the  necessities  of  the  parish 
required  them,  as  he  understood  they  did 
in  that  case,  and  the  only  matters  of  in- 
terest to  the  archaeologist  were  the  Nor- 
man font,  the  lancet  windows,  and  the 
pillar  piscina. 

Mr.  Hartshorne  was  not  prepared  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Francis’s  theory  with  regard  to 
one  of  the  rooms  they  had  seen  in  Ou  ster- 
mouth  Castle  being  used  as  a washing- 
room  ; he  could  only  say  that  if  Mr.  Francis 
was  right,  he  must  give  the  ancient  people 
of  Gower  credit  for  more  cleanliness  than 
he  had  heard  of  elsewhere.  With  regard 
to  the  diite  of  the  castle,  he  did  not  think 


there  was  any  portion  later  than  the 
period  of  Edward  II.,  and  he  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  actual  date  was  some 
twenty  years  earlier,  say  about  the  year 
1284.  That  would  be  the  13th  year 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  a MS. 
extant  of  the  16th  year  of  that  monarch 
confirmed  that  opinion  by  referring  to  the 
castle  as  then  in  existence.  He  could  not 
sit  down  without  presenting  his  acknow- 
ledgments to  Mr.  Francis  for  having  res- 
cued such  a magnificent  structure  from 
demolition. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Clarke  said  he  was  not  in  a 
position  to  give  any  opinion  with  regard 
to  Swansea  Castle,  the  battlements  of 
which  they  had  so  justly  admired  that 
day.  Looking  at  Oystermouth  Castle 
from  every  point  of  view,  it  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  that  it  was  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defence;  at  present  it  formed 
a very  interesting  ornament  to  the  dis- 
trict. He  could  not  but  think  there  was 
something  peculiar  about  the  keep,  and 
he  was  inclined  to  side  with  those  who 
held  it  to  be  of  Norman  origin.  One  of 
his  reasons  for  coming  to  that  conclusion 
was,  that  the  period  when  it  was  built 
was  near  the  true  Norman  period,  and, 
again,  there  could  not  be  found  a better 
place  for  a castle  in  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood. It  was  with  very  great  hesitation 
that  he  offered  anything  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Francis,  but  could  hardly  go  with 
him  in  his  theories  with  regard  to  the 
muniment -room  and  use  of  the  postem- 
gate. 

Mr.  Francis  said  he  only  advanced  his 
theories  in  order  that  better  ones  might 
be  set  up.  He  was  obliged  to  those  gen- 
tlemen for  the  notice  they  had  been  pleased 
to  take  of  his  labours,  and  he  could  assure 
them  that  his  highest  enjoyment  was  to 
find  that  they  had  given  pleasure  to  others 
as  well  as  himself. 

Dr.  Williams  made  some  remarks  on 
the  ethnology  of  Gower.  Most  of  them 
well  knew  the  tradition  that  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Gower  travelled  over  from 
Flanders  by  sea  and  settled  in  the  south- 
west portion  of  Glamorganshire  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tenby.  Such  was  the 
generally  received  story  of  their  origin. 
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Feeling  interested  in  the  question,  he  re- 
quested Dr.  Latham,  the  celebrated  lexi- 
cographer, when  on  a visit  to  Swansea,  to 
take  a tour  through  Gower ; and  that 
gentleman,  after  paying  due  attention  to 
the  language  of  the  inhabitants,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  neither  in  the  names 
of  their  rivers,  churches,  mountains,  nor 
in  any  articles,  did  their  words  in  any  way 
shew  tiiat  their  origin  was  derived  from 
Flanders ; that  neither  their  idioms  nor 
nouns  substantive  bore  any  analogy  to 
the  language  spoken  in  Belgium,  nor  did 
atiything  that  he  saw  or  heard  give  him 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  original 
settlers  had  passed  across  the  Channel 
from  the  Continent.  He  (Dr.  W.)  had 
often  been  in  conversation  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  peninsula,  and  he  had  been 
surprised  at  the  confidence  with  which 
many  persons  had  contended  for  their 
Flemish  origin.  He  regretted  exceedingly 
that  time  had  not  enabled  him  to  lay 
down  the  ground  on  which  his  arguments 
were  based,  but  he  thought  he  should  be 
able  to  lay  before  them  facts  which  would 
convince  them  that  he  had  good  grounds 
to  consider  that  the  Saxon  language  was 
the  ground-work  of  the  present  language 
of  Gower.  If  they  looked  at  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  peninsula,  they  would  find  that 
the  line  of  coast  was  parallel  with  the  west 
coast  of  England,  and  that  that  parallel 
extended  to  that  part  of  Pembrokeshire 
where  the  English  language  was  also 
spoken,  and  he  was  in  a condition  to  prove 
that  the  language  spoken  in  Southern 
Pembroke  and  Gower  was  of  the  same 
origin  as  the  language  spoken  by  the  in- 
habitants on  the  other  side  of  the  Bristol 
Channel.  The  occupation  of  both  sides  of 
the  Channel  by  one  and  the  same  people 
was  not  at  all  an  improbable  hypothesis, 
and  if  he  went  into  details  he  should  be 
able  to  strengthen  the  conviction  by  point- 
ing out  that  the  same  words  for  the  names 
of  mountains,  castles,  trees,  and  so  forth, 
differed  only  in  a slight  degree  from  the 
same  names  in  Somersetshire  and  Devon- 
shire; and  although  the  idioms  differed, 
the  true  philology  was  the  same.  He 
therefore  surmised  that  the  ancient  settlers 
acted  on  migratory  principles,  or  were 
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driven  to  this  coast  by  a stormy  wind; 
and  he  contended  that  it  was  utterly  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  ethnology  that  the 
language  spoken  in  Gower  had  anything 
in  common  with  the  Flemish  tongue. 

Mr.  John  Jenkins  observed  that  it  was 
indeed  a remarkable  fact  that  the  people 
of  Gower  had  preserved  the  English  lan- 
guage for  the  last  four  or  five  hundred 
years,  hemmed  in  as  they  were  from  any 
communication  with  those  who  spoke  the 
same  language.  Supposing  for  an  instant 
that  the  Flemish  theory  was  the  correct 
solution  to  that  interesting  phenomenon, 
he  could  not  see  how  the  fact  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  still  prevailing  could  be  ac- 
counted for,without  some  continually  exist- 
ing cause  for  keeping  it  up.  They  should 
remember  that  the  very  small  population 
of  Gower  was  surrounded  by  a large  popu- 
lation speaking  the  Welsh  tongue,  and  if 
the  Gower  language  was  really  derived 
from  Flanders,  he  should  have  thought 
that  in  the  nature  of  things  it  would 
either  have  been  totally  lost,  or  have  pre- 
sented traces  of  intermixture  with  the 
Welsh  language,  — traces  which  he  be- 
lieved were  not  to  be  found,  for  it  was  a 
fact  that  the  English  dialect  as  spoken  in 
Gower  was  as  pure  as  the  Lancashire  or 
any  other  dialect  spoken  in  England.  He 
treated  as  altogether  absurd  the  tradition 
that  a colony  of  Flemings  had  been  sent 
during  the  Norman  dynasty  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  Welsh  in  check;  but 
he  also,  to  some  extent,  differed  from 
those  who  sided  with  the  view  that  they 
were  descended  from  the  Norman  re- 
tainers, because  in  the  present  language 
of  Gower  they  had  no  evidence  of  either 
Norman  or  Flemish  origin.  He  contended 
that  the  language  was  in  all  its  broad  out- 
lines the  same  as  that  spoken  at  the  pre- 
sent time  in  Somersetshire.  After  point- 
ing out  the  peculiarity  of  the  geographical 
position  of  Gower,  Mr.  Jenkins  went  on 
to  contend  that  from  time  immemorial 
there  had  been  a constant  traffic  carried 
on  between  the  people  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  channel  and  the  Gower  and 
Pembroke  coast  for  the  stone  found  on 
this  latter  coast;  and  that  when  families 
settled,  then  the  Somersetshire  people 
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found  it  to  their  interest  to  carry  the 
rich  products  of  their  farms  across  to  the 
newly  founded  colony.  He  had  made  a 
glossary  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Gower  words,  and  had  compared  them 
with  the  Somersetshire  dialect,  and  found 
they  were  very  similar,  in  some  cases 
exactly  the  same.  The  word  ‘ delve  ’ was 
constantly  used  for  ‘ dig ; the  peculiar 
substitution  of  the  nominative  for  the 
subjective  case,  as  ‘told  we’  for  ‘told  us,’ 
was  always  used  by  a Gower  man ; the 
still  more  remarkable  use  of  the  ‘v’  for 
the  ‘s,’  the  ‘f’  for  the  ‘v,’  and  ‘hold’un’ 
instead  of  ‘hold  it,  or  him,’  were  only 
a few  of  the  similarities  with  the  dialect 
used  in  Somersetshire.  He  therefore  con- 
tended that  the  Gower  language  neither 
originated  with  the  Fleming  nor  Norman, 
but  was  an  oftshoot  from  the  opposite  coast 
of  Somersetshire. 

Mr,  Freeman  thought  that  the  only  man 
capable  of  giving  any  decided  opinion  on 
the  subject  was  Dr.  Guest,  one  of  the 
ablest  philologists  of  the  pi’esent  day. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Francis  said  that  Dr.  Guest 
had  visited  Gower  and  pronounced  against 
the  Flemish  tradition. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  he  should  not  for  one 
moment  think  of  disputing  Dr.  Guest’s 
opinion,  but  it  must  nevertheless  he  re- 
membered that  it  was  a matter  of  history 
that  there  was  a Flemish  colony  in  Gower 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  besides  that 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  Eng- 
lish language  was  strongly  allied  to  the 
Flemish. 

]\rr.  Moggridge  adopted  the  Flemish 
theory,  urging  the  fact  that  Matilda, 
the  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
was  a Fleming,  and  that  at  her  insti- 
gation the  colony  alluded  to  was  brought 
over. 

Mr.  Stephens,  of  Merthyr,  and  other 
gentlemen,  afterwards  took  part  in  the 
discussion,  and  the  meeting  did  not  break 
up  until  a late  hour. 

Aug.  30.  Second  Excuesion  to 
Gowee. 

On  this,  the  last  day  of  the  meeting, 
a further  exploration  of  the  peninsula 
of  Gower  was  made.  The  first  halt  took 


place  at  Pennard  Church,  about  two  miles 
on  the  other  side  of  Parkmill.  This 
edifice  presented  nothing  of  interest,  and 
the  party  proceeded  on  to  the  recently 
exhumed  church  in  the  Penmaen  Burrows. 
Mr.  Moggridge  now  gave  a brief  history 
of  its  discovery.  For  many  years,  he  said, 
there  b.ad  been  a tradition  current  in  that 
neighbourhood  that  the  old  parish  church 
of  Penmaen  was  buried  in  the  sand ; there 
was  also  documentary  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a church,  but  notwithstanding 
the  most  diligent  searches  by  himself  and 
others,  it  had  eluded  discovery  until  a few 
months  since,  when  himself,  Mr.  Eobert 
Eaton,  and  the  Eev.  Mr.  James  happening 
to  be  walking  in  that  neighbourhood,  oue 
of  them  picked  up  a piece  of  glass  close  to 
the  spot  where  they  were  now  standing. 
Digging  about  with  their  sticks,  they  came 
against  a piece  of  stone,  w’hich  proved  to 
be  the  top  of  one  of  the  w^alls,  and  they 
guessed  at  once  that  they  had  found  the 
long-lost  sacred  edifice.  Some  men  were 
immediately  employed,  and  instructed  to 
work  carefully,  and  the  remains  of  the 
church  were  speedily  found.  There  were 
now  disclosed  to  view  the  chancel  and  a 
portion  of  the  body  of  the  church,  and 
although  the  building  was  a small  one,  it 
would  be  seen  that  it  had  all  the  con- 
comitants of  a place  of  worship.  The  win- 
dows were  nearly  perfect,  and  stamped 
the  style  of  architecture  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  building ; the  piscina,  al- 
though a rude  one,  was  very  pretty,  and 
had  been  taken  care  of  in  the  Museum ; 
under  the  altar  was  the  usual  repository 
for  sacred  relics,  and  on  the  right-hand 
side  was  a bracket ; the  bracket  on  the 
left  side  was  broken  ofi*  and  was  amongst 
the  dehris ; there  was  also  some  rude 
paving.  On  the  fioor  of  the  chancel  he 
found  six  coffins  containing  skeletons,  but 
placed  in  no  sort  of  order.  They  would 
observe  a very  singular  fact,  namely,  that 
the  doorway  leading  from  the  body  of 
the  church  to  the  chancel  had  evidently 
been  walled  up,  and  the  only  way  in  which 
he  could  account  for  that  was  that  there 
must  have  been  a plague  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  which  the  persons  interred 
in  the  chancel  had  fidlen  victims,  and  the 
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doorway  had  been  walled  up  to  prevent 
the  infection  spreading;  that  was  partly 
confirmed  by  an  altar  being  found  on  the 
other  side  of  the  doorway.  There  was 
a doorway  on  the  north  side  with  holes  in 
the  wall,  shewing  the  ancient  mode  of 
barring  the  door.  It  was  singular  that 
there  was  only  one  window  in  the  body  of 
the  church.  These  remains  gave  rise  to 
no  discussion,  except  on  the  subject  of  the 
stone  used  in  the  building ; several  gen- 
tlemen asserted  it  to  be  Bridgend  sand- 
stone, but  Mr.  Vivian  thought  differently, 
and  said  that  if  there  was  any  of  the 
Bridgend  sandstone  of  such  a fine  grit 
still  in  existence  it  ought  to  be  well 
known. 

The  party  then  went  on  to  the  neigh- 
bouring cliffs,  on  which  there  is  a Danish 
camp  about  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  exhumed  church,  and  after  inspecting 
it  there  appeared  to  be  a division  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  a Danish 
camp  or  settlement,  or  an  ancient  British 
habitation. 

Close  to  this  was  found  a cromlech,  the 
cap  of  which  had  slipped  off,  but  several 
of  the  supporters  appeared  to  be  buried 
in  the  sand. 

The  visitors  next  drove  through  the 
grounds  of  Penrice  Castle,  and  paid  a visit 
to  Oxwich  Church,  which  is  built  on  a 
small  promontory,  whence  a beautiful  view 
of  the  hay  and  surrounding  country  was 
obtained.  The  only  objects  of  interest 
were  a Norman  font,  and  an  effigy  of  the 
founder  and  his  wife,  which  fixed  the  date 
of  the  church  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century. 

Oxwich  Castle  was  the  next  point,  and 
of  quite  a different  stamp,  the  castles 
hitherto  visited  belonging  to  the  Norman 
period,  whereas  the  windows  of  Oxwich 
Castle  bore  ample  evidence  of  the  Tudor 
style.  The  building  itself  was  very  mas- 
sive, the  principal  tower  six  stories  high. 


After  examining  the  various  parts  of 
the  building,  the  beautifully  carved  arms 
of  the  Mansel  family  over  one  of  the  gate- 
ways, and  the  dovecote,  the  party  returned 
to  Penrice  Castle,  where  they  dined. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Dowlais,  was  of  opinion  that 
the  wall  now  standing  is  the  outer  wall 
looking  towards  the  house ; that  there  w^as 
a wall,  now  destroyed,  running  parallel  to 
it,  which  at  one  end  joined  the  keep  and 
at  the  other  a circular  tower.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  stonework  having  been  re- 
moved, it  was  impossible  to  determine  the 
age  satisfactorily.  Mr.  Hartshorne  con- 
firmed Mr.  Clark’s  opinion  respecting  the 
arrangement  of  the  castle,  and  placed  the 
date  as  nearly  as  could  be,  seeing  the  very 
rude  construction  of  the  building,  of  the 
tw'elfth  century. 

From  Penrice  the  party  went  to  Cefn 
Bryn,  on  which  is  Arthur’s  Stone,  a table- 
like mass  of  quartz,  supported  on  four 
uprights.  It  was  originally  larger,  and 
supported  by  nine  pieces. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stephens,  of  Merthyr,  said 
that  tlfis  stone  is  mentioned  in  the  Welsh 
Triads,  Maen  Ketti,  as  one  of  the  three 
great  achievements  of  the  Isle  of  Britain, 
the  two  others  being  those  of  Stonehenge, 
and  Boscawen  in  Cornwall.  The  Triads 
speak  of  the  tradition  that  this  stone  was 
worshipped  by  the  ancient  Druids,  and 
that  King  Arthur,  being  a good  Christian, 
became  angry  thereat,  and  smote  the  rock 
with  his  sword,  so  that  it  fell  in  twain. 
His  miraculous  power  he  also  exerted  in 
another  manner,  for  he  caused  a spring  to 
rise  up  underneath  the  stone,  which  was 
thence  called  St.  David’s  Well. 

Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  Hartshorne,  and  others 
made  some  remarks  on  the  construction 
and  purpose  of  the  stone  and  similar  ob- 
jects elsewhere. 

Arthur’s  Stone  was  the  last  object  in- 
spected by  the  Association,  and  with  it 
the  excursions  for  the  year  ended. 
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Aug.  27,  28,  29.  The  thirteenth  an-  Aug.  27.  The  proceedings  were  opened 
nual  meeting  was  held  at  Langport,  under  at  twelve,  at  the  Town-hall,  when,  after 
the  presidency  of  R.  Neville  Geenville,  an  address  from  the  Chairman,  the  report 
Esq.,  and  was  very  numerously  attended.  was  read,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
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the  volume  of  Proceedings  would  shortly 
be  issued,  that  the  number  of  members 
■was  much  the  same  as  last  year,  and  that 
the  receipts  exceeded  the  disbursements 
by  the  sum  of  £6  2s.  9d. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  (of  Oxford)  then  read 
a paper  on  the  Bishop’s  Palace  at  Wells, 
which  we  hope  to  print  in  our  next  num- 
ber. Mr.  W.  W.  Munckton  next  read  a 
paper  on  the  history  of  Langport,  after 
which  the  Eev.  P.  Warre  made  some 
observations  on  the  ancient  earthworks 
around  the  town  preparatory  to  a visit 
to  them.  He  intimated  his  opinion  that 
earthworks  bad  been  thrown  up  in  the 
locality  by  the  Belgic  invaders,  that  there 
had  oijce  been  a British  cattle-station  there, 
and  that  there  had  also  been  in  very  early 
times  a fixed  town  of  residence,  and  place 
of  strength  at  this  spot.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  river  the  rising  ground  had  evidently 
been  scarped  on  all  sides  into  terraces,  not 
unlike  the  slopes  of  the  Glastonbury  Tor. 
On  the  side  where  access  from  the  marsh 
was  easier,  he  had  discovered  the  remains 
of  a British  stone  rampart,  and*  he  be- 
lieved that  it  had  been  a station  in 
Romano-British  times.  He  found  two  or 
three  of  the  fiat  stones  of  the  country 
pierced  for  pegs,  clearly  of  the  Roman 
time ; and  had  no  doubt  that  these  were 
vestiges  of  a large  and  important  British 
town  of  the  primeval  type. 

The  meeting  then  broke  up,  and  the 
greater  number  of  its  members  proceeded 
on  a pedestrian  tour  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Langport.  The  first  halting-place  was 
the  Church  of  Huish  Episcopi,  the  tower 
of  which  was  the  theme  of  general  admi- 
ration. Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  explained  the 
various  matters  of  interest  in  connection 
with  the  building.  He  said  it  was  a 
church  of  several  dates.  The  doorway 
■u’as  of  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  but  the 
outer  door  of  the  porch  was  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  walls  wtre  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  the  arches  were 
of  the  same  date.  The  windows  generally 
were  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; in  some 
the  tracery  had  been  cut  out,  and  the 
fifteenth-century  tracery  put  in.  I'hc 
chantry  chapel  appeared  to  have  been 
thrown  out  early  in  the  fifteenth  century; 
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but  in  buildings  of  the  Perpendicular 
style  it  was  difficult  to  fix  precise  dates. 
Accurate  dates  as  to  this  style  would  be 
of  the  utmost  service,  and  this  was  the 
county  of  all  others  to  ascertain  them  in. 

The  church  towers  of  Somerset  were  mag- 
nificent, and  the  tower  of  this  church  was 
one  of  the  finest  specimens.  Investiga- 
tions of  wills  would  bring  forward  a great 
deal  of  incidental  and  interesting  infor- 
mation, and  would  often  lead  to  the  fixing 
of  dates  respecting  the  fabrics  of  old 
churches.  Cathedrals  had  a separate  and 
certain  fabric-fund,  but  parish  churches 
were  built  in  former  times,  much  as  they 
were  now,  by  public  subscription.  It  was 
a popular  opinion  that  these  magnificent  j 
towers  were  built  by  the  monks  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  that  those  ec-  j 
clesiastics,  when  they  found  the  money  | 
must  go,  preferred  to  spend  it  for  the  | 
glory  of  God  rather  than  for  the  good  of  ' 
the  State.  He  was  afraid  that  the  idea, 
though  a pretty  one,  was  entirely  ima-  I 
ginary,  inasmuch  as  the  naves  and  towers  I 
of  the  churches  never  did  belong  to  the 
monasteries.  The  chancel  was  left  to  the  j 
monastery,  but  the  nave  vras  as  much  j 
secular  as  ecclesiastical.  The  nave  was  ! 
always  built  by  the  laity,  and  not  by  the 
clergy ; and  he  considered  that  these  I 
beautiful  towers  constituted  a proof  of  the  j 
wealth  of  the  county  at  the  period  of  j 
their  erection.  They  were  probably  raised 
all  through  the  fifteenth  and  down  to  the  i 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  j 
common  to  assume  that  they  were  all  of  ! 
the  time  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  j 
but  he  suspected  that  some  of  them  might  . 
be  earlier.  The  chancel  windows  of  this  j 
church  were  all  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

He  regretted  the  absence  of  Mr.  Freeman,  j 
who  knew  Somersetshire  churches  better  i 
than  any  man  in  England.  There  had  j 
originally  been  two  chantry  chapels  form-  : 
ing  one  aisle;  and  the  windows  thereof  | 
were  not  built  at  the  same  time,  the  stone  I 
being  of  different  quarries.  The  letters 
I.  H.  u.  s.  in  the  stained  window  of  the 
chancel  shewed  that  the  Latin  form  of 
the  name  of  our  Saviour  was  used  instead 
of  the  Greek,  and  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  j 
a reliable  guide  as  to  date.  Although  the 
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ceiling  was  whitewashed,  it  was  by  no 
means  a bad  one,  and  seemed  to  be  the 
original.  The  oblique  opening  in  the 
corner  of  the  chancel  wall  was  popularly 
called  a “ squint,’^  and  enabled  persons  in 
the  side  aisle,  or  transept,  to  see  the  priest 
at  the  altar,  and  also  assisted  the  voice  in 
a wonderful  way.  Ignorant  people  blocked 
up  these  openings,  but  he  was  pleased  to 
see  that  the  “ squint”  in  this  church  had 
been  left  open.  The  staircase  entrance 
to  the  rood-loft  was  ornamented — -in  most 
churches  it  was  plain.  After  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  exterior  of  the  church,  Mr. 
Parker  directed  the  attention  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  tower,  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
kind  and  type  among  the  beautiful  Somer- 
set towers.  The  mode  of  filling  up  the 
belfry  windows  with  stonework  instead  of 
boards  was  almost  peculiar  to  this  county, 
and  was  much  to  be  admired.  The  re- 
cent restoration  of  the  tower  appeared  to 
him  to  have  been  carefully  executed : the 
parapet  and  battlements  had  certainly 
been  well  restored.  He  should  be  glad  to 
see  images  restored  to  the  niches;  for 
there  was  no  probability  of  their  being 
worshipped  in  these  days,  and  an  empty 
niche  was  an  unmeaning  thing.  The  pin- 
nacles of  the  centre  buttresses  of  the 
tower  had  been  cut  off ; but  he  was  gra- 
tified to  hear  that  it  was  intended  to  re- 
place these  pinnacles.  A visit  was  made 
to  the  old  Vicarage-house,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  to  inspect  old  coats  of 
arms  inserted  in  the  wall : Mr.  Parker  said 
the  arms  were  those  of  Henry  VII.  The 
walls  of  the  house  had  been  rebuilt,  and 
the  stone  doors,  windows,  and  arms  re- 
inserted. 

The  Hanging-chapel,  now  occupied  as 
a museum  by  Mr.  E.  Quekett,  brother  of 
the  recently  deceased  Professor,  was  next 
visited.  Mr.  Parker  said  it  was  mani- 
festly not  a very  old  building;  and  it 
could  not  have  been  a gateway  or  part  of 
a fortification,  as  there  was  no  portcullis 
groove,  and  no  gate  hinges.  He  ventured 
to  question  the  interpretation  given  by  Mr. 
Munckton  of  the  name  “ hanging-chapel,” 
(i.  e.  that  some  men  were  executed  there 
by  Judge  Jefferies,)  inasmuch  as  he  knew 
several  similar  chapels  with  the  same  title. 
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He  expected  that  in  this  case  the  story 
was  made  to  fit  the  name,  and  not  the 
name  to  fit  the  fact.  Chapels  over  arch- 
ways were  often  called  “ hanging-chapels.” 
Mr.  Munckton,  however,  maintained  the 
literal  truth  of  the  story. 

Langport  Church  was  next  inspected. 
Mr.  Parker  considered  the  tower  to  be  of 
the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  and  added  some- 
time after  the  body  of  the  church  was 
erected.  A piece  of  sculpture  over  the 
inner  door  of  the  porch  was  very  curious, 
representing  the  holy  lamb  inside  a ring, 
the  ring  being  held  by  two  angels,  and  a 
bishop  standing  on  either  side.  The  chan- 
cel was  the  richest  and  best  part  of  the 
church ; the  ceiling  was  particularly  good, 
and  the  richer  part,  as  was  often  the  case, 
was  that  over  the  altar.  If  the  old  colour 
of  the  ceiling  were  restored  it  would  be  a 
beautiful  object,  as  it  was  a fine  piece  of 
work.  The  whole  chancel  was  a fine  speci- 
men of  Perpendicular  work  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  badge  of  Eichard  III.,  tha 
Paulett  arms,  and  the  Heron  arms  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  stained  glass  of  the  east 
chancel  window.  The  glass  was  good  Eng- 
lish glass  of  the  period.  English  stained 
windows  had  more  white  glass  than  the 
windows  of  other  nations,  our  ancestors 
having  had  the  good  sense  to  know  that 
in  this  island  light  should  not  be  shut  out, 
as  in  the  South.  The  oblique  opening, 
or  “squint,”  in  the  pillar  had  been  left 
unstopped.  The  ceilings  of  the  nave  had 
been  spoiled. 

Subsequently  the  party  visited  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Vincent  Stuckey,  and 
Hurd’s  Hill,  and  walked  round  fields  out- 
side the  town,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Eev.  F.  Warre,  who  pointed  out  what  he 
believed  to  have  been  earthworks  and 
other  ancient  British  and  Roman  remains. 

An  evening  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Town-hall,  when  the  Rev.  T.  Hugo  read 
a paper  on  Athelney,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Bagehot  one  on  the  Battle  of  Langport. 
Our  space  restricts  us  to  a few  extracts 
from  the  former : — 

“ In  the  midst  of  the  enormous  level 
through  which  some  of  the  principal  rivers 
of  Somersetshire  find  their  way  to  the  sea 
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is  a small  and  slightly  elevated  point  of 
rising  ground,  whose  claims  to  notice  for 
historical  interest  and  for  physical  cha- 
racter would  seem,  at  a first  inspection, 
to  he  pretty  equally  balanced.  The  tra- 
veller, indeed,  would  be  almost  certain  to 
pass  it  without  remark,  unless  he  had 
a companion  to  whom  the  place  was 
known,  or  if  his  eye  failed  to  detect,  as  it 
might  easily  do,  a small  white  obelisk 
which  crowns  the  summit,  and  tends,  if 
nothing  more,  to  excite  his  curiosity.  Emi- 
nence and  obelisk,  however,  have  little  in 
themselves  to  attract  attention,  even  amid 
that  monotonous  plain  above  which  they 
scarcely  appear  to  rise.  And  yet  there  is 
hardly  a place  in  England  whose  name 
is  more  famous,  or  the  history  of  which 
during  one  brief  moment  is  more  affec- 
tionately remembered,  This  is  Athelney. 

“Athelney  Abbey  owed  its  foundation 
to  the  piety  of  King  Alfred  the  Great; 
and  was  erected  as  a thank-offering  for 
the  security  which  he  had  enjoyed  amid 
the  impassable  morasses  of  which  that 
place  was  on  every  side  surrounded,  and 
for  the  good  success  which  ultimately 

crowned  his  efibrts For  the  early 

history  of  the  community  at  Athelney, 
we  have  a most  trustworthy  authority  in 
Asser,  the  king’s  chaplain,  and  bishop  of 
Sherburne.  He  had  himself  visited  the 
place,  and  his  account  is  singularly  com- 
plete and  interesting.  The  first  head  of 
the  new  institution  was  a celebrated  Ger- 
man monk,  whom  Alfred  had  invited  to 
his  kingdom  in  order  to  conduct  the  dis- 
cipline and  studies  of  the  sacred  schools 
which  he  intended  to  establish.  This  was 
John,  surnamed  Scotus,  the  Old  Saxon, 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  came  from  the 
monastery  of  Corvey.  All  the  authorities 
unite  in  attributing  to  this  eminent  person 
the  highest  possible  qualities.  The  num- 
ber of  foreign  ecclesiastics,  both  priests 
and  deacons,  who  had  been  placed  under 
Abbot  John,  was  not  sufficient  for  his 
ardent  wishes,  and  before  long  he  had  as- 
sembled a large  body  of  monks,  principally 
from  Germany.  Together  with  them  were 
a number  of  ‘infantes,’  youths  of  tender 
age,  as  Reyner  explains  the  word,  also 
foreigners,  who  were  destined  afterwards 
for  the  monastic  habit ; and  among  them 
Asser  tells  us  that  he  saw  a child  of  pagan 
race — a Dane,  as  Reyner  suggests — who 
was  by  no  means  inferior  to  his  com- 
panions.” 

The  rev.  author  continued  his  history 
from  age  to  age  in  great  detail,  for  which 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  next 
volume  of  the  Society’s  Proceedings,  where 
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“ Athelney  Abbey”  will,  as  we  suppose,  take 
a prominent  place.  We  may  say,  how- 
ever, that  anrong  the  mass  of  new  infor- 
mation presented  were  the  names  of  a 
number  of  abbots,  included  for  the  first 
time  in  the  list  of  these  dignitaries.  De- 
scending at  last  to  the  era  of  the  suppres- 
sion, Mr.  Hugo  in  his  account  of  the  last 
abbot  read  a most  curious  letter  (MS. 
Harl.  604)  addressed  to  him  by  Secretary 
Cromwell,  and  revealing  an  amount  of 
debt  which  might  well  have  alarmed  the 
superior  of  a far  wealthier  establishment. 
He  also  gave  an  account  of  the  grievous 
charges  to  which  the  Abbey  was  com- 
mitted, in  respect  of  annuities  for  good 
service  and  other  'modes  by  which  money 
was  abstracted,  which  was  nearly  enough 
of  itself  to  account  for  the  poverty  de- 
tailed in  the  letter  just  referred  to.  At 
length  the  end  came.  The  monks  who 
signed  the  deed  of  surrender  were  Robert 
[Hamlyn],  abbot,  Richard  Welles,  prior, 
John  Athelwyne,  Henry  Ambros,  Robert 
Edgar,  sub-prior,  John  Lawrens,  and 
Thomas  Genynges.  Of  these  the  abbot, 
Robert  Edgar,  and  Thomas  Genynges, 
were  in  receipt  of  pensions  in  the  year 
1556.  (Card.  Pole’s  Pension  Book,  sche- 
dule xxix.)  Mr.  Hugo  then  gave  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  grant  of  the  Abbey  and 
its  possessions  to  various  noblemen  and 
gentlemen.  After  some  notices  of  more 
recent  circumstances  connected  with  the 
place,  and  a detailed  account  of  those 
objects  of  archaeological  interest  which 
have  been  occasionally  found  on  and 
about  the  site,  he  concluded  his  narra- 
tive as  follows : — 

“ Such  is  the  history  of  Athelney  Abbey. 
A holy  hermit,  as  it  would  appear,  first 
found  a place  for  contemplation  amid  its 
almost  inaccessible  shades.  Afterwards — 
and  even  this  is  separated  from  us,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  by  the  interval  of 
just  a thousand  years  — the  scene  was 
ennobled  as  the  retreat  of  one  of  the  best 
and  greatest  of  his  age  and  country. 
Within  the  course  of  these  ten  centuries 
it  has  witnessed  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
phases  that  English  society  could  suc- 
cessively present.  The  gratitude  of  a 
fugitive,  and  then  successful,  king  next 
introduced  a religious  community,  which 
held  it  under  various  fortunes  until  the 
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day  that  brought  destruction  alike  to  it 
and  to  its  fellows.  Since  then,  as  it  would 
seem,  it  has  retreated  further  and  further 
into  the  solitudes  of  its  primeval  state, 
and  has  assumed  characteristics  closely 
approaching  those  which  were  noticeable 
hundreds  of  long  years  ago.  At  present, 
notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the 
great  iron  road  of  our  own  generation,  it 
exhibits  as  little  evidence  of  its  former 
possession  as  it  did  before  it  was  so  im- 
mortalized. At  the  moment  that  I write 
the  golden  corn  is  waving  over  it,  and 
bending  to  the' breeze  that  sweeps  sharply 
across  the  surrounding  plain,  the  river 
yet  rolls  slowly  by  its  side,  and  the  chime 
of  that  melodious  peal,  which  once  made 
music  far  and  near,  is  changed  for  the 
monotonous  and  melancholy  tinkle  of  the 
distant  sheep  - bell,  faint  or  full  as  the 
blast  permits.  Such  is  the  scene  under 
its  most  pleasant  aspect.  While  on  many 
a day  in  the  year’s  course,  when  autumn 
harvests  have  been  gathered  and  winter 
rains  have  come,  its  appearance  is  still 
nearer  to  its  original  character;  and  its 
olden  tenants,  were  they  to  revisit  it, 
might  point  to  the  dreary  loneliness  of 
its  present  state  as  an  instance  of  the 
truth  of  the  declaration  that  ‘ the  thing 
that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be 
that  ‘ there  is  nothing  whereof  it  may  be 
said  it  is  new.  It  hath  been  already  of 
old  time  that  was  before  us.’  ” 

Aug.  28.  Excuesion  to  Mechelney 
Abbey,  &c. 

The  members  left  Langport  at  ten 
o’clock,  in  a cavalcade  of  upwards  of  twenty 
carriages,  on  an  excursion  to  Muchelney, 
Kingsbury  Episcopi,  Martock,  South 
Petherton,  Shepton  Beauchamp,  Barring- 
ton, Burrough,  Hambridge,  and  Curry 
Eivel. 

Muchelney  Abbey,  a Benedictine  house 
dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
founded  by  King  Athelstane,  Alfred’s 
grandson,  is  distant  about  a mile  from 
Langport.  There  is  but  little  left  of  the 
conventual  buildings,  but  of  the  domestic 
apartments  much  remains  that  is  interest- 
ing. The  abbot’s  chamber  is  a charming 
room,  with  a broad,  handsome,  two-light 
transomed  window,  the  traceried  heads  of 
which  are  filled  with  the  old  painted 
glass;  a richly-sculptured  star  mantel- 
piece, of  geometrical  design,  further  en- 
riched with  bold  ivy  and  vine-leaf  bands, 


and,  above  all,  the  grim  lions  couchant, 
forming  capitals  to  the  prolonged  shafts  ; 
a piece  of  dark  oak  wainscoting,  enriched 
with  finials  and  delicate  fret- work.  A 
wide  stone  staircase  leads  to  this  very 
elegant  apartment.  The  solar,  or  lord’s 
bed-chamber,  with  the  parlour,  kitchen, 
and  cellars,  yet  exist,  as  also  the  remains 
of  a beautiful  cloister,  shewing  an  exter- 
nal buttressed  wall,  highly  enriched  with 
panelling  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
parish  church  is  remarkable  for  a fine  and 
unusually  large  canopied  stoup,  two  ex- 
quisite gable  crosses,  one  of  which  bears  a 
sculptured  crucifix,  and  a handsome  high 
founder’s  tomb,  ornamented  with  panelling 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  These  interest- 
ing details  are  to  be  engraved  for  the 
Society’s  yearly  volume.  The  old  Vicarage, 
a lowly  picturesque  building,  was  next 
visited.  It  possesses  two  fine  doorways 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  rare  iron- 
wmrk;  a small  but  complete  hall,  solar, 
parlour,  and  kitchen.  Although  so  small 
a building,  it  embodies  all  the  features  of 
a more  lordly  house.  A village  cross, 
standing  amidst  magnificent  elms,  forms, 
with  the  Abbey  Church  tower,  and  clus- 
tering cottages  and  their  pretty  flower- 
gardens,  a most  pleasing  picture  of  an  old 
English  village. 

Hence  the  party  proceeded  to  Kings- 
bury Episcopi  Church,  which  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  beautiful  Perpendicular 
tower  of  fifteenth-century  date.  The  Vi- 
carage, on  the  south  side,  is  a pretty  little 
house  of  the  fifteenth  century,  inhabited 
by  a son  of  the  poet  Southey. 

The  handsome  village  of  Martock  was 
next  reached,  whose  great  church  was  the 
theme  of  general  admiration.  It  has  been 
recently  restored  under  the  able  hands  of 
Mr.  Ferrey  in  a very  satisfactory  manner, 
and  only  requires  more  colour  to  make  it 
harmonious.  The  manor-house  hard  by 
is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  a fine 
timber  roof  to  the  great  hall,  which  is 
lighted  with  four  cinquefoiled  hooded 
windows  of  graceful  design.  The  minstrels’ 
gallery  is  boarded  off ; the  solar,  parlour, 
kitchen,  and  cellars  remain. 

South  Petherton  was  next  visited,  where 
is  to  be  seen  not  only  a stately  cruciform 
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claurch  witli  octagonal  tower,  and  mar- 
vellously-beautiful  hooded  chancel  win- 
dows of  eai'ly  fourteenth  century  date,  but 
one  of  the  most  pictmesque  of  all  the  So- 
mersetshire specimens  of  domestic  architec- 
ture. This  house,  commonly  called  “ King 
Ina’s  Palace,”  was  built  by  the  Daubeney 
fiimily,  (who  held  the  manor  in  Henry  the 
Third’s  reign,)  and  is  graced  with  a noble 
bay  window,  that  lights  the  parlour  and 
state  bedroom : a fine  hall,  screened  off 
fi’om  the  chief  entrance,  retains  its  ori- 
ginal open  timber  roof,  and  is  lighted  by 
two  elegant  Decorated  windows  on  one 
side,  and  two  nearly  as  excellent  Perpen- 
dicular windows  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
minstrels’  gallery  is  lighted  by  a window 
looking  into  the  courtyard.  The  solar 
seems  to  be  an  addition  as  late  as  Eliza- 
beth’s reign. 

After  an  interval  for  refreshment,  the 
carriages  were  put  in  order  for  Shepton 
Beauchamp.  In  the  church  there  are 
architectural  features  of  four  successive 
centuries  — commencing  at  the  twelfth 
century.  A pleasant  drive  soon  brought 
the  tourists  within  sight  of  the  stately 
pile  of  Tudor  Barrington — a fine  gabled 
court-house,  teynp.  Hen.  Till.,  with  twist- 
ed chimneys  and  pinnacles,  standing  in  a 
spacious  park.  The  interior  is  little 
more  than  a mere  shell,  the  great  dining 
and  draw'ing-rooms  are  now  converted 
into  lumber-rooms,  and  the  house  gene- 
rally, in  all  its  interior  arrangements,  has 
been  entirely  modernized,  and,  therefore, 
spoiled.  The  church  is  another  example 
of  the  older  Somersetshire  cruciform  type, 
with  central  octagon ; and  was  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Parker  to  be  a "genuine  little 
church  of  the  time  of  King  Henry  HI.” 
The  last  place  visited  was  Curry  Eivel 
Church,  in  which  Mr.  Munckton  read  a 
short  paper,  to  which  Mr.  Parker  ap- 
pended a few  remarks.  The  magnificent 
Perpendicular  transomed  windows  of  this 
church,  with  their  pierced  quatrefoils  at 
the  spandrels,  the  very  beautiful  Early 
English  work  of  window  and  tomb  in  the 
chantry  chapel,  the  remains  of  the  great 
rood-screen,  so  richly  carved,  and  the  oak 
stalls  and  benches  surmounted  with  finials, 
were  much  admired.  The  tower  of  this 


church  is  being  rebuilt  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Giles.  In  the  churchyard 
were  the  remains  of  a beautiful  church- 
yard cross,  to  which  Mr.  Clarke  called  the 
attention  of  the  visitors,  and  which  should 
be  carefully  preserved,  as  so  very  few 
perfect  examples  are  in  existence  in  Eng- 
land. There  are,  however,  two  or  three 
fine  crosses  left  unmutilated  in  the  county, 
the  finest  and  most  perfect  of  which  is 
that  at  Stringston,  and  that  is  indeed  a 
magnificent  one. 

A conversazione  w'as  held  at  the  Town- 
hall,  Langport,  in  the  evening,  the  chief 
feature  of  which  was  a paper  on  Mo- 
nachism,  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hugo, 
which  gave  rise  to  an  animated  discussion, 
in  which  the  President,  Mr.  Parker,  and 
Mr.  Dickinson  took  a prominent  part. 

Aug.  29.  Excuesion  to  Pitxet,  the 
Hams,  &c. 

Another  excursion  was  formed,  and  the 
company  proceeded,  in  a train  of  upwards 
of  thirty  carriages,  to  Pitney,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspecting  the  newly -discovered 
tessellated  pavements  of  a Roman  villa 
of  considerable  importance.  The  parish 
church,  however,  was  locked  up,  and  the 
members  of  the  Society  were  therefore 
obliged  to  satisfy  themselves  with  inspect- 
ing the  exterior.  Mr.  Parker  described 
the  structure  as  having  been  erected  about 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Look- 
ing in  through  the  windows,  he  could  not 
notice  anything  specially  interesting,  and 
the  only  reason  he  could  conceive  for 
their  being  excluded  from  the  interior  was 
that  those  who  ought  to  take  care  of  the 
church  were  ashamed  of  the  state  in  which  | 
it  was  left.  Hence  the  company  pro- 
ceeded to  a field  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  Chambers,  where  the  foundation  of 
w’hat  seemed  to  be  a Roman  wall  had  been  j 
brought  to  light,  and  a quantity  of  pot-  ' 
tery,  Roman  and  Romano-British,  had  j 
been  dug  up,  together  with  two  or  three  j 
pieces  of  Samian  ware.  Here,  also,  were  : 
found  some  of  the  large  heavy  tiles,  with 
the  nails  in  them  by  which  they  had  been 
made  fast.  This  neighbourhood,  com- 
manding a most  extensive  and  magnificent  ; 
view,  would  seem  to  have  been  thickly  | 
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populated  during  tbe  time  of  the  Roman 
occupation,  as  in  almost  every  field  frag- 
ments of  pottery  and  tesserae  are  being 
continually  ploughed  up. 

The  excursionists  next  proceeded  to  the 
site  of  the  Roman  villa  explored  by  Mr, 
Hasell  many  years  ago,  where-  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  Jones,  in  conjunction  with  the  local 
secretaries,  had,  on  excavation,  brought  to 
light  a beautiful  tessellated  floor  not  pre- 
viously explored.  Here  Mr.  Jones  gave 
a brief  sketch  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
Roman  villas,  and  the  details  of  that  one 
in  particular,  the  pavements  of  which  had 
been  laid  open.  The  elaborate  and  costly 
ornamentation  which  everywhere  prevailed 
in  these  Roman  villas  was  referred  to  as 
a sure  evidence  of  the  quiet  and  peaceful 
possession  which  the  Romans  enjoyed  in 
this  country.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  any  people  would  have  laid  down  such 
elaborate  tessellated  pavements  as  that 
now  before  them,  if  they  knew  they  were 
liable  to  be  disturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of 
them.  Mr.  Jones  also  noticed  the  hypo- 
thesis advanced  by  the  late  Sir  R.  C. 
Poare,  that  this  villa  was  occupied  by 
some  man  of  eminence  connected  with  the 
mining  works  on  Mendip.  This  he  did 
not  consider  at  all  probable.  The  dis- 
tance was  too  great,  and  the  explanation 
of  the  figures  delineated  in  the  pavement, 
on  which  the  hypothesis  was  based,  was 
described  as  altogether  fanciful  and  un- 
tenable. Mr.  Jones  also  referred  to  the 
fragments  of  Ham-hill  stone  and  other 
things  which  had  evidently  heen  burnt, 
as  a proof  that  the  villas  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  probably  during  the  time 
of  the  Saxon  invasion.  For  more  than 
one  hundred  years  this  locality  had  been 
the  battle-field  of  the  Romano -Britons, 
who  were  Christians,  and  the  pagan  Saxons. 
During  that  time  possibly  every  vestige 
of  Roman  civilization  was  destroyed.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  Pitney  pavement,  a vote 
of  thanks  was  carried  by  acclamation  to 
Mr.  Fry,  of  Curry  Rivel,  for  the  zeal  and 
energy  with  which  he  had  directed  and 
superintended  the  excavations. 

The  next  point  was  Low  Ham  Chapel, 
a specimen  of  debased  architecture  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  attached  to  the 


great  manor-house  of  the  Stawells,  a once 
powerful  county  family.  This  building  is 
rendered  interesting  on  account  of  its 
being  in  one  sense  a copy  of  a mediaeval 
church.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  attempt 
made  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  to 
revive  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a page  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  indicating  the  tendency  of 
the  High-Church  and  Royalist  party, ‘as 
contrasted  with  the  opposite  leaning  of  the 
Puritan  element  in  the  national  Church  at 
that  time.  Without  the  knowledge  which 
local  history  supplied,  the  date  which  the 
architecture  would  have  suggested  would 
have  antedated  the  church  some  centuries. 
There  is  rather  a suggestive  feature,  how- 
ever, relating  to  it,  and  that  is,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  royal  arms  over  the  chancel 
screen,  instead  of  the  holy-rood  which,  in 
earlier  times,  would  have  surmounted  it. 
Mr.  Prankard  here  read  an  elaborate  de- 
scription of  the  funeral  procession  of  Lord 
Stawell,  who  had  died  in  that  parish,  and 
was  buried  at  Cothelstone.  Here,  also, 
allusion  was  made  to  the  attempt  made 
by  Lord  Stawell  to  build  a sumptuous 
mansion  in  this  place,  where  now  hardly 
anything  more  than  bare  walls  and  mounds 
of  rubbish  remain.  He  is  said  to  have 
declared  that  as  he  had  the  most  beautiful 
horse  and  the  most  beautiful  wife  in  the 
world,  he  would  also  build  there  the  most 
beautiful  house  in  the  world.  At  High 
Ham  the  church  has  a rood-screen,  oaken 
benches,  and  carved  roof.  It  was  built  in 
1476,  and  the  fine  rood-loft,  with  the 
staircase  leading  to  it,  is  left  perfect  and 
entire.  The  tower,  however,  seemed  to 
belong  to  an  earlier  church. 

From  this  spot  the  party  explored  the 
Gypsum  Quarries,  and  enjoyed  the  glorious 
expanse  of  scenery  which  lay  before  them. 
A steep  descent  down  Beer-hill  brought 
them  into  the  alluvial  flat,  where  the 
church  of  Othery,  lately  restored,  mainly 
at  the  expense  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shepton, 
excited  much  interest  and  admiration.  At 
Othery,  Mr.  Parker  entered  into  a discri- 
mination of  the  hagioscope  and  the  lych- 
noscope,  of  both  of  which  this  church 
presents  beautiful  and  striking  examples. 
Of  the  latter,  indeed,  Mr.  Parker  thought 
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this  church  had  an  unique  specimen,  in- 
asmuch as  a perforation  was  made  in  a 
buttress  outside  to  complete  the  opening. 
There  were  many  theories  advanced,  all 
of  which  were  open  more  or  less  to  objec- 
tion. The  one  Mr.  Parker  thought  most 
probable  was,  that  these  openings  were 
designed  to  enable  the  officiating  priest 
to  give  the  wafer  at  the  end  of  a cleft 
stick  to  lepers  and  others  who  might  not 
enter  the  sacred  building.  The  Saxon 
hamlet  of  Aller,  the  scene  of  Guthrun’s 
baptism  after  his  defeat  by  Alfred,  when 
that  monarch  stood  sponsor  at  the  font, 
was  next  arrived  at ; passing  on  the  way 
Athelney,  where,  as  before  observed,  very 
little  indeed  remains  to  repay  examination. 
The  church  of  Aller,  which  is  now  under- 
going an  extensive  repair,  was  visited ; it 
possesses  some  few  features  of  interest. 


The  ancient  font,  some  time  ago  dug  out 
of  a pond  in  the  vicarage  garden,  believed 
by  some  to  be  the  identical  fans  sacer  of 
the  grim  Northman’s  bapt’sm,  was  thought 
by  Mr.  Parker  to  be  early  Norman;  there 
were  those,  however,  in  the  party  who 
strongly  maintained  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  its  character  to  prevent  its  being 
regarded  as  Saxon.  It  still  remains  in 
the  vicarage  garden,  but  will,  under  the 
careful  superintendence  of  Mr.  Norton, 
who  is  renovating  the  church,  be  restored 
to  its  original  position. 

At  Aller  the  proceedings  were  brought 
to  a close  by  the  adoption  of  cordial  votes 
of  thanks  to  the  President  and  other  officers 
of  the  Society,  as  also  to  Mr.  Parker, 
whose  remarks  on  the  various  buildings 
visited  had  greatly  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  meeting. 


SURHEY  AECHJtOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


August  6.  The  eighth  annual  meeting 
was  held  at  Loseley,  near  Guildford,  under 
the  presidency  of  James  More  Molyneux, 
Esq.,  F.S.A. 

The  proceedings  commenced  at  Guild- 
ford, where  the  members  and  their  friends 
assembled  at  half-past  eleven  o’clock  to 
inspect  the  monuments  of  the  families  of 
More  and  Molyneux  preserved  in  the 
Loseley  Chapel,  which  is  attached  to  the 
church  of  St. Nicholas  in  that  town;  these 
monuments  were  described  by  W.  H.  Hart, 
Esq.,  F.S.A. : after  which  the  company 
proceeded  to  view  the  picturesqqe  ruins 
of  the  chapel  which  crowns  the  summit 
of  St.  Catherine’s-hill,  and  on  which  some 
descriptive  observations  were  made  by 
H.  W.  Sass,  Esq. 

Loseley  was  next  visited,  where,  after 
the  company  had  partaken  of  luncheon 
provided  by  the  President  in  the  flower- 
garden,  the  business  of  the  Society  was 
transacted  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
mansion. 

The  Council  in  their  report  stated  that 
the  number  of  members  was  555,  of  whom 
16  had  joined  during  the  present  year. 
The  financial  state  of  the  Society  also  was 
satisfactory. 

“In  the  month  of  August  last  your 


Council  considered  it  desirable  to  assist 
a project  formed  for  the  establishment  of 
montlily  evening  meetings,  in  connection 
with  this  and  the  London  and  Middle- 
sex Archaeological  Societies,  feeling  that 
although  many  members  resided  too  far 
from  London  to  avail  themselves  of  them, 
still  a large  number  residing  in  or  near 
London  and  Southwark  might  be  able  to 
do  so.  The  result,  they  are  happy  to  find, 
justifies  their  decision.  From  September 
to  December  upwards  of  forty  members  of 
the  Surrey  Society  joined  the  movement, 
and  the  number  has  continued  steadily  to 
increase  to  the  present  time. 

“ Your  Council  feel  it  necessary  to  add 
that  they  have  not  the  slightest  wish  or 
intention  of  uniting  with  the  Metropoli- 
tan Society  for  any  other  than  the  above 
purpose. 

“ The  first  evening  meeting  was  held  on 
the  18th  of  September,  since  which  they 
have  been  held  regularly  on  the  evening 
of  the  third  Tuesday  in  each  month.  At 
these  meetings  papers  of  great  interest 
have  been  read  both  by  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society  as  well  as  of  the 
general  body. 

“ Reports  of  these  meetings  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Gentleman’s  Ma&azine 
and  other  periodicals,  and  several  mem- 
bers have  joined  the  Society  for  the  pur- 
pose of  becoming  members  of  the  evening 
meetings. 

“At  the  preliminary  meetings  of  the 
Council,  due  consideration  was  given  to 
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the  probable  working'  expenses  of  these 
meetings,  and  the  yearly  subscription  for 
members  was  fixed  at  5s.  each,  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  sale  of  visitors’  tickets, 
at  the  rate  of  5s,  per  dozen,  in  packets  of 
not  less  than  six. 

“ On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Cox,  as  the 
Hon.  Sec.  of  the  evening  meetings,  a 
member  of  our  Council,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hart, 
F.S.A.,  was  unanimously  appointed  Di- 
rector, and  Mr.  J.  E.  Price,  Hon.  Sec. 

“ The  new  part  of  the  Transactions  is 
now  in  the  press,  and  your  Council  hope 
that  before  the  end  of  October  it  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  members.” 

The  reports  of  the  Council  and  Auditors 
having  been  adopted,  and  the  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  having  been  elected,  the  chairman 
called  upon  John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  to 
make  a few  observations  upon  flint  imple- 
ments from  the  drift  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Mr.  Evans  said  he  should  conflne  his 
remarks  to  the  point,  which  he  would 
state  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  he  thought 
the  best  course  to  pursue  would  be  to 
divide  his  subject  into  two  parts.  The 
first  of  these  would  be  to  consider  whether 
the  implements  on  the  table  before  them 
were  implements  at  all,  as  some  doubts 
had  been  expressed  on  that  point,  and 
what  their  application  had  been;  and  next 
I under  what  circumstances  they  had  been 
found,  and  the  period  to  which  they  pro- 
bably belonged.  With  regard  to  their 
being  implements,  he  thought  those  who 
saw  them  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  placed  upon  the  table  could  feel  no 
doubt  whatever.  It  was  well  known  that 
among  all  barbarous  nations,  wherever  flint 
had  been  found,  it  had  been  used  by  the 
barbarian  natives  as  implements,  such  as 
knives,  arrow  and  spear-heads,  and  even 
larger  instruments.  This  circumstance 
Was  observed  in  all  ages  and  nations  be- 
fore the  use  of  metal  became  known.  The 
implements  generally  used  differed  in 
j many  respects  from  those  on  the  table, 

1 but  at  the  same  time  the  latter  served  to 
illustrate  the  weapons  usually  made  of 
flint.  Mr.  Evans  then  took  one  of  the 
celts  in  his  hand  and  described  the  manner 
in  which  it  must  have  been  reduced  to  its 
present  shape,  viz.,  by  force,  and  not  mere 


physical  action.  Some  of  the  implements 
could  not  have  been  held  in  the  hand,  but 
must  have  been  attached  to  a pole  or 
handle.  They  were  divided  into  certain 
classes,  the  flrst  as  small  knives  or  arrow- 
heads, and  another  as  a sort  of  rough 
pointed  knife  and  spear-heads.  There  was 
also  a third  class,  which  had  a cutting  edge 
all  round.  It  was  difficult  to  say  in  what 
manner  these  were  used,  but  they  were 
probably  attached  to  a strip  of  wood  so  as 
to  form  an  axe.  One  distinction  between 
those  on  the  table  and  those  of  the  ordinary 
stone  period  was,  that  the  former  were 
generally  made  to  cut  at  the  pointed  end, 
and  the  others  at  the  broad  end.  The  next 
question  was,  under  what  circumstances 
they  had  been  discovered.  They  were  dis- 
covered in  a drift ; and  what  was  that  ? 
He  was  not  going  to  enter  into  a full 
explanation  of  the  term,  respecting  which 
there  w^ere  various  opinions,  but  would 
simply  observe  that  it  was  usually  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  rivers,  and  was  a sedi- 
mentary deposit,  occasioned  by  the  action 
of  water  or  drifting  of  ice.  The  imple- 
ments produced  were  found  at  a depth  of 
15  or  20  feet  below  the  surface,  and  it  was 
evident  they  were  not  buried  by  the  hand 
of  man,  but  simply  by  a drift  or  some 
other  action.  They  were  frequently  found 
in  England,  and  amongst  other  places  at 
Hoxne,  along  the  course  of  the  Thames, 
in  the  gravel  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  at 
a considerable  elevation  above  the  present 
river,  and  one,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Whitbourn, 
was  found  near  the  Wey  about  25  years 
ago,  in  a layer  of  gravel  on  the  Pease- 
marsh  Common,  where  the  gravel  was  of 
that  character  in  which  they  might  ex- 
pect to  find  such  implements.  They  were 
also  found  in  caverns,  mixed  up  with  the 
remains  of  extinct  animals.  In  nearly 
all  cases  where  this  had  been  so,  the 
bones  were  those  of  the  elephant,  rhino- 
ceros, several  extinct  species  of  ox,  the 
tiger,  and  hippopotamus.  At  the  time 
the  implements  were  made  there  was  no 
doubt  this  country  was  inhabited  by  these 
animals,  which  now  only  exist  in  tropical 
climates,  but  which  might  then  have  been 
adapted  to  live  in  a cold  climate.  At  that 
time  the  rivers  were  depositing  gravel  at 
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a heiglit  of  80  or  90  feet  above  their  ex- 
isting courses.  Mr.  Evans  concluded  a 
long  and  interesting  speech  by  observing 
that  geologists  generally  ascribed  the  re- 
mains of  the  above  animals  to  a period  of 
remote  antiquity,  and  inferred  that  the 
flint  implements  alluded  to  were  also  of 
very  great  antiquity. 

Upon  this  followed  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion, in  which  the  Rev.  T.  Hugo,  E.S.A., 
and  R.  A.  C.  Godwin-Austen,  Esq.,  F.G.S., 
took  part. 

The  company  was  then  invited  to  inspect 
the  valuable  series  of  MSS.  which  were 
arranged  on  the  table,  comprising  sig- 
natures and  holograph  letters  of  Henry 
VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
Queen  Mary,  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I., 
and  other  celebrated  personages.  All  these 
were  fully  explained  by  W.  H.  Hart,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  in  a long  paper,  from  which  we 
give  the  following  extracts : — 

‘^The  estate  of  Loseley  is  mentioned  in 
the  Domesday  Survey ; and  was  at  that 
time  held  by  Roger  de  Montgomery, 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbury.  He 
was  one  of  the  Norman  barons  who  en- 
gaged in  the  expedition  to  England  under 
Duke  William,  and  he  commanded  the 
central  division  of  the  Norman  army  at 
the  battle  of  Hastings.  Loseley  was  one 
of  the  places  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
Conqueror  in  reward  of  his  services.  It 
would  not  be  profitable  to  follow  the 
estate  through  all  its  devolutions  from 
that  time;  I will  therefore  pass  over  a 
few  centuries,  and  come  to  more  modern 
times,  namely,  those  of  Henry  VIII.  In 
the  early  years  of  his  reign,  the  property 
passed  by  purchase  into  the  hands  of 
Christopher  More,  the  ancestor  of  our 
worthy  President,  and  from  this  period 
the  estate  and  manor-house,  with  the 
treasures  there  preserved,  claim  our  at- 
tention and  command  our  interest. 

“This  Christopher  More,  in  the  year 
1533,  had  license  to  make  a park  here, 
thereby  founding  the  demesne  as  we  now 
see  it  in  all  its  stateliness  of  forest  trees, 
shady  groves,  trim  gardens,  prolonged 
avenues,  and  all  the  other  concomitants 
which  lend  to  this  spot  so  great  a share 
of  majestic  beauty  and  Arcadian  elegance. 

“ William  More,  his  eldest  son  and  suc- 
cessor, was  a man  of  renown  in  his  day. 
He  sat  in  Parliament  many  times  for 
Guildford,  and  once  for  Surrey,  and  was 
also  Sheriff  of  Surrey  and  Sussex.  In  1576 
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he  was  knighted  in  the  Earl  of  Lincoln’s 
garden  at  Pirford,  the  great  Queen  at 
the  same  time  complimenting  him  highly. 

In  1562  he  began  to  build  the  centre 
compartment  of  the  mansion,  which  was 
originally  intended  to  form  three  sides  of 
a quadrangle,  if  not  a complete  square; 
but  that  design  was  never  carried  out, 
though  a western  wing  (including  a gal- 
lery 121  ft.  long  and  18  ft.  wide,  and  also 
a chapel)  was  annexed  by  Sir  George 
More,  the  son  of  the  founder.  This  wing, 
however,  was  taken  down  some  years  ago, 
leaving  only  the  original  centre  compart- 
ment, being  that  in  which  we  are  now  | 
assembled.  , 

“Sir  William  More  was  visited  here  i 
on  several  occasions  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  I 

who  esteemed  him  highly.  From  the  j 

family  manuscripts  we  gather  some  in-  j 
teresting  particulars  respecting  her  Ma-  | 
jesty’s  sojournings  here.  In  a letter  dated  j 
from  the  Court  at  Oatlands,  in  August,  j 
1583,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  informs  ! 
Sir  William  More  that  her  Majesty  ‘ hath  j 
an  intention  about  ten  or  twelve  dayes 
hence  to  visite  yo*"  house  by  Guylforde, 
and  to  remayne  there  some  foure  or  fyve 
dayes,  w‘=^  I thought  good  to  advertise 
you  of,  that  in  the  meane  whyle  you 
myght  see  every  thinge  well  ordered,  and 
your  house  kept  sweete  and  cleane,  to 
receave  her  hygnes,  whensoever  she  shalbe 
pleased  to  see  it.’ 

“ In  a second  letter,  shortly  after.  Sir 
Christopher  says,  that  on  account  of  the  | 
cold  season  of  the  year  her  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  abridge  her  intended  journey,but 
she  would  on  Tuesday  the  27th  of  August 
dine  at  Oking,  and  sleep  at  Loseley. 

“In  a letter  written  by  Sir  William 
More’s  daughter  to  himself  about  the  year 
1595  (she  was  one  of  the  ladies  of  her 
Majesty’s  privy  chamber),  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  speaks  much  for  the 
great  favour  in  which  Sir  William  must  have 
stood  in  the  Queen’s  eyes,  and  the  great 
familiarity  subsisting  between  'her  Ma- 
jesty and  this  illustrious  family : she  says, 

‘ Synce  my  commyng  to  the  Corte  I have  i i 
had  manie  gratious  wordes  of  her  Ma*^'®, 
and  manye  times  she  bad  me  welcom  w*^ 
all  her  hart,  evere  since  I have  waited. 
Yesterdaye  she  wore  the  gowne  you  gave 
her,  and  toke  therby  occasion  to  spcake  ] 
of  yo“,  saying  er  long  I should  find  a j 
mother-in-iawe  w‘=**  was  herself,  but  she  j 
was  affrayd  of  the  tow  wydows  that  ar  j 
ther  with  you ; that  they  would  be  angrye  j 
with  her  for  yt ; and  that  she  would  gyve  ii 
ten  thowsand  poundes  you  were  twenty 
yeeres  younger,  for  that  she  hath  but  few 
suche  servauntes  as  you  ar.’ 
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“ Sir  George  More,  only  son  and  heir  of 
Sir  William,  was  also  a celebrated  man, 
and  in  favour  with  the  Queen.  On  the 
11th  and  12tli  August,  1603,  King  James 
and  his  Queen  were  entertained  at  Loseley 
hy  this  gentleman,  and  on  the  21st  of 
August,  1606,  he  was  again  honoured  by 
a visit  from  the  King. 

“In  August,  1617,  Sir  George  enter- 
tained the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
Charles  the  First,  here ; so  that  we  have 
ample  evidence  of  KoyMty  often  favouring 
this  spot  with  its  presence,  when  the  cares 
of  government  or  the  endless  disputes  of 
faction  compelled  the  Sovereign  to  look 
for  repose  in  the  retirement  of  some  se- 
questered demesne : and  where,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  regal  palaces  and  castles, 
could  one  find  a more  fitting  place  of  re- 
ception for  Royalty  than  amid  the  beauties 
of  Loseley  ? 

“About  1692,  Margaret,  the  only  sur- 
viving representative  of  the  Mores,  mar- 
ried Sir  Thomas  Molyneux,  of  the  ancient 
family  of  that  name,  of  Seiton,  Lancashire  : 
and  so  from  thence  the  family  has  passed 
on,  treading  lightly  along  the  pathway  of 
time,  till  now,  when  the  doors  of  this  time- 
honoured  mansion  are  opened  to  receive, 
not  Royalty  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
to  welcome  an  intelligent  assemblage  of 
the  nineteenth  century ; an  assemblage  of 
persons  who,  I am  sure,  cannot  fail  to  ap- 
preciate the  favours  which  are  this  day  so 
kindly  extended  to  us  by  our  worthy  Pre- 
sident. 

“ Before  I pass  to  the  MSS.,  a few  words 
are  necessary  concerning  the  portraits  pre- 
served here ; some  of  them  are  of  historical 
interest.  We  have  two  full-length  por- 
traits of  James  the  First  and  his  Queen, 
placed  here  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit. 

“A  family  group  of  Sir  William  More 
Molyneux,  with  Cassandra  his  wife,  and 
all  their  children,  by  Somers ; several 
family  portraits  of  the  Mores  and  Moly- 
neux ; and  in  the  drawing-room,  original 
portraits  of  Edward  VI.  and  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  also  Sir  George 
More,  together  with  the  head  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Chancellor  to  Henry  Vlll. 
i “ The  drawing-room  is  an  apartment  well 
^ worthy  of  careful  attention ; especially  the 
chimney-piece,  which  is  of  an  elaborate 
design. 

“ And  now  to  the  manuscript  treasures 
of  this  house,  which  are  such  that  the  lover 
of  ancient  autographs  and  ancient  docu- 
ments might  w'ell  feast  on  them  for  weeks 
j and  w'eeks  before  he  would  be  satiated. 

I “ 'I’he  history  of  these  MSS.  commences 
I W'ith  a tradition,  which,  though  I presume 
it  is  based  upon  some  foundation,  yet  seems 
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to  savour  somewhat  of  romance  ; it  is  that 
they  were  lost  not  only  to  the  world,  but 
also  to  the  family  itself,  for  upwards  of 
two  centuiies,  two  hundred  long  weary 
years,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  key  of  the 
roum  in  which  they  were  preserved.  Now 
I think  I can  strike  off  a little  from  these 
two  centuries.  Among  these  MSS.  are 
documents  dated  in  1682;  it  is  therefore 
obvious  that  the  key  must  have  been  lost 
after  that  date,  otherwise  such  documents 
could  never  have  been  under  its  protec- 
tion; and  Mr.  Kempe,  in  his  interesting 
volume  of  extracts  from  these  manuscripts, 
states  that  many  of  them  had  been  ex- 
amined and  annotated  by  a member  of  the 
family,  Ann  Cornwallis  Molyneux,  who 
was  the  wife  of  General  Sir  Charles  Rains- 
ford;  she  died  in  1798.  Now  in  giving 
every  advantage  to  the  tradition,  we  have 
only  from  1682  to  1798  (both  outside 
dates)  to  account  for,  leaving  116  years, 
and  supposing  we  strike  off  from  this  the 
odd  years,  we  are  left  with  one,  instead  of 
upwards  of  two  centuries. 

“ The  collection  of  manuscripts  comprises 
documents  and  correspondence  on  a great 
variety  of  topics,  forming  illustrations  of 
English  histor  y of  the  highest  value. 

“ Time  will  not  allow  me  to  do  other- 
wise than  direct  your  attention  to  these 
manuscripts  in  a very  general  manner,  and 
to  indicate  the  various  heads  of  informa- 
tion they  supply,  but  there  are  some  few 
which  I must  specially  mention.” 

In  illustration  of  the  paper  Mr.  Hart 
read  several  of  the  original  documents, 
comprising  correspondence  of  Archbishop 
Whitgife ; Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere ; 
the  Earl  of  Dorset ; Robert,  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester ; Lord  Burleigh ; and  very  many 
others. 

Mr.  Hart  next  alluded  to  the  pedigrees 
of  the  More  family,  commencing  with  that 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  containing  ninety- 
two  in  number,  which  were  suspended  from 
the  wall. 

John  Evans,  Esq.,  then  read  an  in- 
teresting paper  upon  Godaiming  and  its 
Vicar  in  1640,  which  threw  some  light,  as 
was  observed,  upon  the  state  of  religion 
during  those  troublous  times — 

“ When  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high, 

And  men  fell  out  they  knew  not  why ; 

When  hard  words,  jealousies,  and  fears 
Set  folks  together  by  the  ears.” 

The  principal  feature  of  the  paper  was 
an  account  of  a dispute  which,  in  1640, 
existed  between  the  inhabitants  of  Godal- 
3 D 
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ming  and  their  Vicar,  Dr.  Nicholas  An- 
drews, who  was  also  Rector  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Guildford.  Having  a High- Church  ten- 
dency, some  of  the  more  zealous  of  his 
parishioners  rose  up,  and  presented  cer- 
tain articles  against  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  which,  among  other  griev- 
ances, they  complained  of  his  “pride,  idle- 
nes,  and  affectation  of  poperie,  his  deny- 
inge  them  a lecturer,  and  yet  refusing 
himself  to  preach,  with  many  other  things 
of  much  vexation,  by  which  they  do  live 
in  a most  disconsolate  state,  like  unto 
those  wdio  have  almost  lost  their  religion.’^ 
They  then  petitioned  the  Parliament  to 
grant  them  a “ conscionable”  minister  for 
their  parish,  they  being  a numerous  con- 
gregation. And  then  the  complaints  were 
minutely  detailed.  First,  the  said  Nicholas 
Andrews  being  doubly  beneficed,  holding, 
to  wdt,  Godaiming,  worth  £180,  and  St. 
Nicholas,  worth  £140,  together  with  a pre- 
bend at  Salisbury,  worth  £60,  was  a man 
much  affected  to  his  ease;  and  when  he 
preached  it  was  in  a fruitless  and  unpro- 
fitable manner.  He  said  that  there  were 
hut  four  conformable  ministers  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  of  whom  he  was  one. 
He  was  also  a frequenter  of  inns  and 
taverns.  Another  charge  against  the 
Vicar  was  that  he  and  Mr.  Wayferer,  par- 
son of  Compton,  “roade  to  Southampton, 
to  eate  Fishe,  and  to  make  merrie  togea- 
ther,  and  there  (dyverse  tymes)  drank 
healths  to  the  Pope,  calling  him  ‘ that 
honest  old  man.’  ” Such  was  the  Puritan 
account  of  Dr.  Andrews;  and  for  these 
complaints  his  benefices  were  sequestered. 
According  to  the  Church  account,  he  was 
zealously  attached  to  the  Church,  and  was 
described  as  a zealous  preacher  and  royal- 
ist. His  benefices  were  sequestered  for 
refusing  to  admit  Calvinistic  preachers 
into  his  church,  and  Mr.  Wayferer,  with 
whom  he  went  to  fish  in  the  meadow, 
nearly  shared  the  same  fate.  The  ori- 
ginal document  on  which  the  complaint 
was  written  is  still  preserved  in  the  Lose- 
ley  MSS.  Mr.  Evans  concluded  by  con- 
gratulating the  Vicar  and  parishioners  of 
Goclalming  upon  their  lot  having  fallen  in 
more  peaceful  times  than  those  which  ex- 
isted two  centuries  ago. 


The  company,  after  fully  inspecting 
the  Loseley  antiquities,  repaired  next  to 
Compton  Church,  and  thence  to  the 
almshouses  and  chapel  of  the  Carpenters’ 
Company. 

The  members  and  visitors  then  dined 
at  the  Public  Hall,  Godaiming,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  day  were  brought  to 
a conclusion  by  a visit  to  Godaiming 
Church,  the  architectural  features  of  which 
were  described  by  Allred  Heales,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  in  the  following  paper : — 

“ Commencing  at  the  beginning,  we  find 
that  Godahning,  like  so  many  other  Eng- 
lish villages,  may  be  traced  back  without 
difficulty  to  the  Saxon  period.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  name,  indeed,  would  indi- 
cate such  an  origin,  but  its  precise  me  m- 
ing  is  still  open  to  conjecture;  Aubrey, 
the  old  county  historian,  derives  it  from 
words  meaning  Goda,  or  Godiva’s  alms, 
indicating  the  generosity  of  that  lady  to 
some  ecclesiastical  or  monastic  community ; 
but  inasmuch  as  there  appears  a very 
strong  presumption,  if  not  proof,  that  it 
always  remained  in  lay  hands,  and  the 
Lady  Goda  or  Godiva  here  mentioned  is 
known  only  to  have  existed  in  Aubrey’s  im- 
agination, his  theory  carries  little  weight; 
and  w'e  are  prepared  rather  to  listen  to 
Manning,  the  more  recent  and  great  his- 
torian of  the  county,  and  who  I may  men- 
tion was  for  many  years  vicar  of  this 
church,  and  wLose  monument  you  may 
see  against  the  wall, — rather  to  listen  to 
him  when  he  attributes  the  derivation  to 
‘ Godhelm’s  Ing,’  or  meadow.  The  word 
was  always  spelt  at  an  early  date  Godelm- 
ing,  with  an  ‘ e’  instead  of  an  ‘a’  as  now, 
and  more  recently  it  was  usually  varied 
to  ‘ Godliman,’  but  this  at  a time  when 
spelling  was  phonetic.  The  town  was  first 
incorporated  in  the  l7th  Elizabeth,  25th 
January,  1574-5,  by  the  style  of  the 
warden  and  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Godelming. 

“ The  church  to  which  I have  to  draw 
your  attention  is  dedicated  to  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul ; it  is  described  by  a topographer 
as  a ‘neat  building,’  but  how  far  that  is 
correct  we  can  judge  for  ourselves ; it  suf- 
fered frightfully  from  alterations  some 
five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years  since ; so 
serious,  indeed,  that  it  is  difficult  for  an 
archffiologist  to  speak  of  the  injury  in 
moderate  terms.  The  dimensions  are 
132  ft.  4 in.  in  length,  by  51ft.  8 in.  in 
width. 

“ So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  appear- 
ance (where  records  fail  us),  it  dates  from 
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the  period  of  transition  from  the  Norman 
to  the  Gothic  st^le,  the  period  when  the 
pointed  arch  coming  into  use  superseded 
the  round  arch,  and  opened  out  that  glo- 
rious style  termed  Gothic.  Of  the  massive 
arches  which  support  the  tower,  two  are 
semicircular,  two  pointed  ; all  except  the 
eastern  have  the  same  flat  soffits  or  under 
surface,  as  if  cut  straight  through  a solid 
wall,  and  rest  upon  the  same  plain  imposts, 
with  the  lower  edge  chamfered.  The 
four  immensely  massive  piers  supporting 
the  tower  are  characteristic  of  this  and 
the  earlier  period ; their  structure  no 
doubt  is  that  of  a shell  of  masonry,  with 
the  interior  filled  up  with  mortar,  bits  of 
stone,  and  flints,  and  similar  rubbishing 
materials.  Such  a style  of  structure  caused 
the  disastrous  fall  of  Chichester  steeple  so 
recently : upon  the  Norman  tower  was 
built  the  beautiful  spire,  imposing  a weight 
upon  the  piers  far  greater  than  the  founder 
ever  anticipated ; in  the  course  of  time 
little  settlements  occurred;  more  recently 
the  gradual  decay  of  the  stone  made  itself 
apparent;  at  length  the  outer  shell  of 
masonry  bulged  and  cracked,  the  rubble 
and  rubbish  within  was  crashed  to  pow- 
der, and  poured  out  through  the  gaping 
cracks,  till  at  length  the  whole  structure 
came  down  together ; the  superstructure 
not  toppling  over  or  falling  sideways,  but 
subsiding  more  like  the  shutting  up  of  a 
telescope.  Here  the  south-east  pier  is  thick- 
ened at  the  back,  perhaps  for  strength, 
perhaps  to  contain  a staircase.  Some  little 
lancet-headed  windows  light  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower,  which  terminates  in 
a row  of  corbels  supporting  a leaded  spire, 
of  the  variety  called  a broach,  covering 
the  top  like  an  extinguisher,  instead  of 
being  within  the  walls,  which  w ould  then 
form  a parapet,  a plan  which  became  gene- 
ral at  a later  p(  riod  of  architecture. 

“ It  contains  a fine  peal  of  eight  bells, 
of  no  archaeological  interest,  having  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  re-cast  about  a cen- 
tury ago. 

“ The  transepts  bear  the  same  date  as 
the  tower.  In  the  north  transept  is  a 
small  plain  doorway  in  precisely  the  same 
style.  In  the  south  transept  there  is  a 
small  recess,  no  doubt  a piscina  ; they  are 
very  scarce  at  this  date,  and  we  therefore 
more  regret  that  the  present  example  has 
suffered  (like  the  rest  of  the  church,  in- 
deed,) from  the  plaster  of  modern  times. 
In  the  ancient  walls  have  been  formed 
arches  from  the  transepts  to  the  aisles; 
they  are  of  the  Early  English  style  and 
very  well  moulded;  that  on  the  east  of 
the  north  transept  has  peculiarly  bold 
mouldings. 


“Next  in  point  of  date  are  the  two 
nearest  arches  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave.  'J  he  mouldings  and  rudely  carved 
foliage  remaining  on  one  cap  indicate  a 
date  of  c.  1200;  they  mark  the  original 
length  of  the  nave,  but  when  the  opposite 
or  northern  arcade  was  built,  the  nave  was 
extended  by  another  arch.  These  latter, 
you  will  observe,  are  precisely  similar  to 
each  other,  and  their  mouldings,  which 
are  good,  indicate  the  Decorated  style  of 
Gothic : it  deserves  note  that  nothing 
so  precisely  or  easily  indicates  a date  as 
tracery  or  mouldings — tbe  latter  may  be 
termed  the  grammar  of  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture. The  base  of  one  pillar,  which  is 
very  characteristic,  may  be  seen  on  the 
west  side.  The  extreme  western  part  of 
the  church  was  added  at  the  time  of  the 
modern  alterations  I mentioned.  The 
windows  are  of  little  interest.  From  a 
small  lancet  just  over  the  west  arch  of 
the  south  transept  we  learn  that  the  aisle 
roof  was  considerably  lower  than  it  is  now. 
The  entire  north  wall  is  new,  the  aisle 
having  been  widened.  The  chancel  arcade 
corresponds  with  the  eastern  arch  of  the 
south  transept,  good  work  of  the  early 
English  period.  The  great  east  window, 
filled  with  handsome  stained -glass,  is  en- 
tirely modern;  there  is  nothing  to  in- 
dicate the  form  of  tracery  it  originally 
had,  but  the  mouldings  of  the  wi;  dow 
arch  are  original,  and  of  the  early  English 
date.  According  to  an  old  cut,  it  consisted 
of  five  lai  cets  under  one  arch.  The  two 
sedilia  on  the  south  side  at  first  appear 
peculiar,  inasmuch  as  they  are  placed  as 
far  apart  as  possible,  instead  of  being 
united,  as  was  usually  the  case,  but  the 
space  was  occupied  by  a third,  which  has 
been  plastered  up.  There  is  a small  defaced 
piscina  or  aumbry  beneath  the  window. 

“ The  north  chantry  before  the  altera- 
tions had  a low  lean-to  roof,  and  the  east 
window  is  imitated  from  that  in  tbe  south 
transept.  Nearly  adjoining  it  is  a round 
trefoil-headed  piscina  and  a small  aumbry. 

“The  old  church  chest  is  a plain  mas- 
sive structure  : 'ail  ng  any  ornament  to  fix 
a date,  we  know  it  is  ea>ly  from  the  way 
in  which  the  lid,  shutting  over  the  end, 
works  upon  a wooden  pin  passed  through 
the  ends  of  the  lid  and  the  ends  of  the 
chest,  instead  of  having  a regular  hinge. 

“In  the  south  chantry  is  a fine  triplet 
of  lancets,  wdtli  detached  Sussex  marble 
shafts  between  them.  The  mouldings  of 
the  caps  look  rather  poor,  but  we  can  ex- 
pect little  boldness  when  we  find  that 
they  are  not  stone,  but  chalk.  Mediteval 
masons  turned  to  account  the  best  ma- 
terials obtainable;  where  the  locality  fur- 
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nished  no  good  ston^,  and  for  want  of 
funds  it  could  not  be  procured  from  a dis- 
tance, they  were  always  ready  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  means  at  hand : want- 
ing stone  in  the  eastern  counties,  they 
built  of  flint ; and  in  the  southern  chalk 
counties,  flint  and  stone  are  commonly 
used  together  \ in  much  of  the  flat  country 
of  Germany  they  build  with  brick,  and 
one  of  the  four  most  glorious  cities  for 
archseology,  old  Lubeck,  is  built  of  brick 
alone.  The  tracery  of  the  east  window 
I assign  to  the  seventeenth  centm’y  j and 
the  door  beneath,  in  so  extraordinary  a 
position  for  a door  (viz,  at  the  east  end), 
was  removed  from  a porch  formerly  exist- 
ing near  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle. 
Before  the  alterations,  the  roof,  which 
dated  about  the  time  of  Henry  VII,,  was 
decorated  with  many  coats  of  arms,  and 
the  east  window  contained  a prayer  for 
his  soul. 

“Two  fragments  of  sculptured  stone 
forming  a ring  appear  to  have  been  part 
of  an  early  font,  although  the  small  dia- 
meter tells  against  the  supposition.  We 
next  notice  the  monuments.  The  oldest 
is  the  high  tomb  in  the  south  chantry ; it 
dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  formerly  stood  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  same  chantry,  and  has 
been  despoiled  of  the  inscription,  which 
was  engraved  on  brass  let  into  the  upper 
edge,  and  also  of  the  coats  of  arms. 

“Next  is  a brass  to  the  memory  of  one 
Thomas  Purvdebe  and  Johanna  his  wife; 
he  died  September  17,  1509.  Their  cos- 
tume is  the  ordinary  costume  of  civilians- 
of  that  period.  The  slab  formerly  lay  in 
the  middle  of  the  suuth  chantry. 

“Another  commemorates  John  Barker, 
who  died  August  13, 1595.  It  gives  a long 
account  of  his  pedigree,  derived  from  the 
family  at  Sunning,  in  Berks.,  where  there 
is  a brass  to  the  memory  of  his  father, 
William  Barker,  Steward  of  Sunning,  who 
died  in  1549 ; and  also  formerly  a brass 
to  his  brother  William,  who  died  in  1575, 
and  another  to  his  sister  Ann,  who  died 
in  1589.  His  name  appears  in  the  register 
thus : — 

“ ‘ 1595,  August.  The  xx  day  w^as  buried 
John  Barker,  Gentleman.’ 

“There  is  also  a brass  inscription  to 
Mary,  wife  of  Lawrence  Eliot,  and  the 
register  contains  these  two  entries : — • 

“ ‘ Ao.  Dni  IfiOO,  November, 

“ ‘ Tiie  X day  was  buried  a child  of  Law- 
rence Eliot,  Gent,,  and  Mary  his  wife,  un- 
baptised.’ 

“ ‘ The  xvi  day  was  buried,  Mary  the 
wife  of  Lawrence  Eliot,  Gent.’ 


“ I need  but  refer  to  one  other  tomb, 
which  is  the  mural  monument  against  the 
chancel  w^all,  representing  a lady  kneeling. 
She  w’as  Judeth  Eliott,  wife  of  William 
Eliott,  of  Burbridge,  Esq.,  and  died 
A.D.  1615,  aged  21. 

“ It  remains  to  notice  the  parish  regis- 
ters, which  commence  in  1582,  and  are 
very  well  written  and  well  preserved, 

“Several  of  the  oldest  names  which 
occur  are  families  whose  descendants  still 
inhabit  the  neighbourhood : for  example, 
Eliot — from  w'hom  is  descended  the  pre- 
sent Rector  of  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Pepperharrow — Billinghurst,  Costen,  Mel- 
lersh,  Peto,  Chitty,  and  many  others. 

“ In  the  few  latter  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  find  entries  of  burial  of  per- 
sons unbaptized ; their  number  increased 
and  became  quite  common  in  the  next 
century.  We  may  assume  that  this  arose 
from  a powerful  Puritan  feeling  in  the 
parish,  the  existence  of  which  may  safely 
be  inferred  from  the  number  of  persons 
named  from  the  Old  Testament  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  saints  of  the  new  dispensation  : 
one  of  the  earliest  is  Abigaiell,  daughter 
of  "William  Melysh,  and  Amy  his  wife, 
bapt.  January  11,  1595-6 : others  are 
Zachous,  Benjamin,  Judith,  Abraham, 
Debora,  and  Bezaliel.  One  female,  who 
was  married  in  1606,  w’as  named  Adrian. 
In  1730  and  1731  are  entries  of  burial  of 
three  Anabaptists. 

“The  parish  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  moral  one,  as  it  is  quite  rare  to  meet 
with  any  entry  of  baptism  other  than  the 
child  of  so-and-so  and  his  wife,  but  ex- 
amples occur,  such  as, — 

“ ‘ 1638,  May  the  xvi,  buried  a child  of 
Jane  Manwayring,  and  of  the  people,  un- 
baptised.’ 

“ ‘ 1645,  Nov.  the  2nd,  William,  Sonne 
of  the  widow  Schocke,  was  baptised.’ 

“‘1713,  June,  14  day,  James,  son  of 
Mary  Bowdler  and  y®  people.’ 

“‘1710,  November,  12th  day,  Abell, 
son  of  Joane  Flotte.  But  Abell  Diggins 
is  y®  reputed  father.’ 

“And  in  an  earlier  case  the  paternity 
is  very  delicately  hinted  at : — 

“ ‘ 1645,  October  the  26th,  John,  son  of 
Tbomas  Finches  maide  servant.* 

“ What  befell  one  person  is  recorded  at 
the  end  of  the  book  in  these  words : — 

“‘April  the  26th,  1658.  Heare  was 
taken  a vagarant,  one  IMary  Parker,  widow, 
with  a child,  and  she  was  wipped  accord- 
ing to  law%  about  the  age  ( f thirty  years, 
proper  of  personage,  and  she  w'as  to  goo 
to  the  place  of  her  birth,  that  is  in 
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Grauesend,  in  Kent,  and  she  is  limited  to 
iiii  days,  and  to  be  carried  from  Tithing 
to  Tything,  tell  she  comes  to  the  end  of 
the  said  jerney.^ 

“Prom  July  to  November,  1666,  it  is 
evident  that  something  like  the  great 
plague  had  reached  Godaiming.  To  the 
entries  of  burials  are  added  such  expres- 
sions as  ‘distemper,’  ‘of  great  sickness/ 
‘ at  the  Pesthouse,^  and,  only  here,  ‘ of  con- 
sumption.’ 

“The  notes  appended  to  some  of  the 
burials  are  curious 

“ ‘ 1608,  the  ix  day  was  buried  at  lanna- 
ways  crosse  a stranger  which  hanged  him 
selfe  at  John  Denurs  howse.’ 

“ ‘ 1614,  the  xxviii  day,  was  buried 
auld  gooddy  Peto,  the  widow  of  Lawrence 
Peto/ 

“‘1615,  July  vii,  was  buried  a ouM 
woman  of  my  Lady  Garlonds/ 

“ ‘ 1617,  December  the  ii  day,  was 
buryed  Richard  Ogman,  a stranger,  ser- 
vant to  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper,  of  Borlea,  in 
y®  county  of  Barkes,  who  dyed  at  Pent- 
more,  by  a fall  from  his  horse/ 

“‘1681-2,  March  the  vii  day,  George 
Bridger,  labourer,  felo-de-se.’ 

“ ‘ 1733-4,  February  9,  Thomas  Atfield 
murdered  in  the  Row/ 

“ Several  other  notes  deserve  mention. 
In  1726,  it  is  recorded  that  ‘ Henry  Porch, 
a stranger,  had  the  Black  Cloth.’ 

“In  1748-9,  March  3,  an  infant  of 
Thomas  Musgrove  ‘candles  paid/  In 
1749  and  1753  ‘a  sermon  paid.’ 

“Many  appear  to  have  been  buried  in 
the  Quakers’  burial-ground,  at  Binscombe, 
from  the  eighteenth  century. 


“ On  May  6, 1661,  Jo.  Tonsley  and  John 
Costen,  Tho.  Snelling  began  to  write. 

“A  marginal  note  in  September,  1688, 
in  the  register  of  burials,  runs  thus : — - 
“ ‘ Y«  8tli  yo  bells  did  ring 
Ms  matie  going  by.’ 

“ < Ye  14th  y«  bells  did  ring 
when  Ms  matie  went  by.’ 

“ And  there  is  one  singular  entry : — 

“‘1668,  May  the  8th,  y®  lady  Ford 
came  through  y®  town,  and  paid  all  dutyes 
to  y®  minister,  clerk,  and  sexton,  for  pro- 
fering  to  burie  her.’ 

“It  appears  that  by  custom  they  were 
entitled  to  such  fees  in  the  event  of  any 
corpse  passing,  so  that  it  was  not  Lady 
Ford  living,  hut  her  corpse,  for  which  the 
proffer  was  made. 

“ 1 have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledg- 
ing with  thanks  that  I am  indebted  for 
many  of  these  extracts  to  the  kindness  of 
the  Vicar,  himself  an  archaeologist  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Camden  Society, 
to  the  exertions  of  M'hich  the  present  re- 
vival of  architecture  is  mainly  attributable. 

“As  an  archaeologist,  like  an  historian, 
is  hound  ‘ nought  to  extenuate/  if  ‘ nought 
set  down  in  malice,’  I cannot  leave  with- 
out expi’essing  sincere  regret  that  this  fine 
church  should  have  been  so  ruthlessly,  so 
barbarously  treated,  and  anticipating  that 
ere  long,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  some 
terrible  calamity,  such  as  a fire  would 
necessarily  be  here,  family  comfort  will 
give  way  to  public  prosperity,  and  the 
church  be  restored  from  its  present  state, 
a nest  of  private  boxes,  to  a decent  and 
suitable  House  of  Prayer.” 
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Aug.  8.  The  annual  general  meeting 
was  held  at  Petworth,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Hon.  Percy  Wyndham,  and 
notwithstanding  the  rain,  that  descended 
in  torrents,  was  very  well  attended  | but 
only  part  of  the  programme  was  carried 
out.  A proposed  visit  to  Woolavington 
was  abandoned,  and  not  many  of  the 
company  proceeded  to  Burton-house,  the 
residence  of  the  Hon.  R.  Denman,  but 
those  who  did  so  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived, and  bad  the  opportunity  of  in- 
specting several  fine  and  curious  paintings 
and  mosaics.  They  also  went  to  the  little 
church,  which  is  hut  a short  distance  to 
the  north-east  of  the  mansion.  The  Rev. 
John  New,  the  incumbent,  officiated  as 


guide.  It  is  a very  small  edifice,  accom- 
modating about  seventy  persons  only, 
which  was  closed  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  remained  so  for  about  150  years. 
Two  altar-tombs,  with  brasses,  and  numer- 
ous inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the 
knightly  family  of  the  Gorings,  attracted 
attention,  and  under  a niche  with  quatre- 
foils  and  plain  escutcheons,  is  a small 
female  figure,  recumbent,  carved  in  Caen 
stone,  hut  no  inscription  remains.  The 
dates  of  the  two  altar-tombs  are  1533  and 
1558 ; on  the  first  is  a female  figure  attired 
in  a tabard,  which  is  a very  rare  circum- 
stance. Various  brasses  of  ancient  date, 
and  some  old  armour,  were  also  seen. 

They  then  joined  the  main  body,  which 
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had  in  the  meantime  proceeded  to  Pet- 
worth-house,  where  between  two  and  three 
hours  W'ere  spent  in  examining  and  ad- 
miring the  splendid  collection  of  pictures, 
statues,  and  other  works  of  art,  for  w’hich 
it  is  so  famous.  The  Hon.  P.  Wyndhain 
accompanied  a section  of  the  visitors  to 
the  chapel,  the  details  of  which  were 
highly  interesting.  As  to  the  house  itself, 
the  painted  staircase  and  'entrance -hall 
are  worthy  of  the  Percies,  and  are  alone 
worth  a visit.  In  addition  to  this,  every 
room  in  the  grand  suite  is  in  itself  a per- 
fect museum  of  art  and  objects  of  vertu. 
The  galleries  of  Petworth-house  have  been 
often  described,  but  never  adequately  j 
they  must  be  visited  to  be  appreciated. 
The  place  is  particularly  rich  in  portraits, 
especially  of  royal  personages  and  those 
connected  with  the  Percy  family.  But 
the  portraits  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  noble  or  even  the  great.  There  is 
Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  Parr;  but 
there  is  also  the  “mountain  belly  and 
rocky  face”  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  the  lovely 
countenance  of  Peg  Woffington,  painted  by 
Hogarth,  and  worth  half  his  more  famous 
productions.  In  point  of  richness  no  room 
of  the  suite  exceeds  that  adorned  with 
the  wood-carvings  of  Grinling  Gibbons. 
In  the  same  room  are  four  panels  filled 
wfith  productions  of  Turner’s  pencil,  when 
that  artist  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power. 
Elsewhere  the  student  of  Turner  will  find 
specimens  of  his  early  style — before  he  had 
cast  off  the  brown  tone,  and  painted,  as  it 
were,  with  the  pencil  of  light.  The  original 
of  Turner’s  “Jessica”  appears  over  one 


of  the  doorways;  and  there  is  here  the 
famous  original  of  Leslie’s  “ Sancho  Panza 
before  the  Duchess ;”  and  as  a companion- 
picture,  the  same  artist’s  “ Gulliver  among 
the  Brobdignagians.”  The  productions  of 
Plaxman,  including  “ The  Archangel  and 
Satan,”  and  the  statue  of  the  “ British 
Boxer,”  attracted  great  attention.  And 
the  curiosities  are  as  rare  as  the  works  of 
art;  among  them  are  Hotspur’s  sword, 
and  a piece  of  embroidery,  the  handiwork 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

Adjoining  the  house  is  Petworth  Church, 
on  the  restoration  of  which  the  late  Earl 
of  Egremont  spent  some  £15,000.  It  is 
a fine  church ; but  the  restorations  were 
not  conceived  in  the  true  ecclesiological 
spirit,  and  enormous  galleries  mar  the 
feeling  and  beauty  of  the  edifice. 

The  dinner  took  place  in  the  Park,  in 
a large  tent  belonging  to  the  Society.  The 
Hon.  Mr.  AVyndham  presided,  supported  by 
the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Mr.  Mitford,  Mr. 
Tite,  and  other  M.P.s,  Mr.  Peter  Burrell, 
&c.,  &c.  The  Chairman  stated  that  the 
Society  had  820  members,  beside  those  | 
that  day  elected.  i 

It  was  announced  by  Mr.  Blencowe  j 
that  the  annual  volume  was  not  in  a for-  j 
ward  state,  only  100  pages  of  it  being  as 
yet  printed ; and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Powell 
stated  that  many  subscriptions  were  in 
arrear,  in  consequence  of  which  an  altera- 
tion of  the  rules  wms  resolved  on,  which  it  j 
is  trusted  will  have  a beneficial  effei  t on  j 
the  finances  of  this,  one  of  the  earliest  j 
and  most  hard-working  of  our  Archseo-  } 
logical  Societies.  j 


WILTSHIRE  ARCHEOLOGICAL  AXD  A^ATHRAL  HISTORY 

SOCIETY. 


Aug.  21,  22,  23.  This  Society  held  a 
three-day  meeting  at  Shaftesbury,  which 
w’as  well  attended,  under  the  presidency 
of  T.  H.  Sotheegn-Estcouet,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  meeting  had  been  postponed  a fort- 
night in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Lord 
Herbert,  and  it  was  now  held  out  of  the 
county,  w'ith  the  view  to  promote  the  for- 
mation of  an  Archajological  Society  for 
Dorsetshire.  The  assembly  took  place  at 
the  Market-house,  in  Shaftesbury,  when 


the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith,  of  Yatesbury,  read 
the  report,  which  stated  the  Society  to  be 
increasing  in  number,  and  its  financial 
position  satisfactory. 

“ With  regard  to  the  Magazine  (of 
which  Xuinber  20  is  now  in  the  press), 
the  members  of  the  Society  have  no  doubt 
observed  that  a longer  period  than  usual 
has  elapsed  since  the  issue  of  the  last 
number  : and  they  will  perhaps  have  be- 
gun to  entertain  some  suspicion  that  either 
the  resources  of  the  writers  are  on  the  de- 
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dine,  or  that  the  diligence  of  its  conductor 
is  relaxed.  It  is  therefore  proper  to  ex- 
plain that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
is  the  case;  hut  that  the  reason  why  it 
has  been  necessary  to  postpone  for  a little 
while  the  publication  of  any  fresh  number 
irf,  that  both  the  press  of  our  printer,  and 
the  time  and  attention  of  o ir  editor,  the 
Rev.  Canon  Jackson,  have  been  entirely 
absorbed  in  preparing  another  work  con- 
nected with  the  county,  which  the  Society 
has  undertaken  to  publish.  Aubrey,  the 
Wiltshire  antiquary,  made  200  years 
ago  considerable  collections  for  the  Topo- 
graphy of  Wiltshire,  especially  the  northern 
})art,  of  wliich  we  have  as  yet  no  regular 
history.  The  manuscript  which  contains 
his  collections  was  printed  many  years 
ago,  but  so  few  copies  were  made  of  it, 
that  the  hook  is  seldom  to  be  met  with. 
Canon  Jackson  has  been  for  some  time 
occupied  in  preparing  a new  edition  of  ic, 
to  be  enlarged  by  notes  and  additions  of 
his  own,  and  to  be  illustrated  with  plates, 
chiefly  of  the  family  heraldry,  then  in  the 
windows  of  the  churches  and  genth.  men’s 
houses,  the  greater  part  of  which  have 
long  since  perished.  It  has  been  a very 
laborious  task,  but  the  volume  is  now 
passing  through  the  press,  and  is  con- 
siderably advanced  towards  completion. 
It  will  be  a thick  quarto,  of  about  400 
pages,  and  between  40  and  50  plates;  and 
though  it  is  of  too  large  and  expensive 
a character  to  allow  your  committee  to  pre- 
sent it  to  members  of  the  Society,  it  is  con- 
templated to  offer  it  to  them  at  a reduction 
of  one-tliird  of  the  price  at  which  it  will 
be  sold  to  the  public,  an  offer  of  which 
your  committee  has  little  doubt  members 
generally  will  hasten  to  avail  themselves. 

“ Nor  is  that  the  only  fruit  of  our  la- 
bours since  the  last  annual  meeting;  a 
very  considerable  advance  having  taken 
place  in  furthering  the  scheme  long  since 
proposed  fur  collecting  accurate  deiads 
towards  the  Parochial  Histories  of  Wilts. 
It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  Society 
that  at  our  general  meeting,  held  in  Sep- 
tember, 1855,  a scheme  was  propo.  ed  by 
the  Rev.  John  Wilkinson  for  obtaining  a 
general  Parochial  History  throughout  the 
county  of  Wilts.  This  was  followed  by 
the  issue  of  a pamphlet  containing  ‘ Heads 
of  Information  suggested  for  Parochial 
Histories ;’  but  the  scheme,  although  here 
and  there  carried  out  with  the  greatest 
success,  did  not  meet  with  that  support 
which  was  anticipated;  partly,  perhaps, 
from  an  unwillingness  in  some  of  the 
clergy  to  make  too  minute  an  inquiry  into 
private  affairs,  and  partly  from  a feeling 
of  inability  in  others  to  work  up  a some- 


what intricate  subject.  The  plan,  how- 
ever, has  received  fresh  encouragement 
from  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  who,  on 
the  retirement  of  the  late  able  Secretary, 
has  placed  it  under  the  more  immediate 
patronage  of  the  Society  by  appointing 
one  of  our  general  secretaries,  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  Lukis,  to  be  Honorary  Secretary ; 
and  his  Lordship  is  most  anxious  that  its 
success  may  be  ensured,  by  the  clergy  and 
laity  accord  ng  to  it  that  assistance  and 
support  which  they  are  able  to  give.  The 
‘ Heads  of  Information’  have  been  re- 
arranged, and  put  into  the  form  of  ques- 
tions, framed  as  simply  as  possible,  which 
are  being  issued,  and  will  soon  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  tlie  clergy. 

“ With  regard  to  the  Museum  and  Li- 
brary, they  have  been  augmented  by  sun- 
dry gifts,  through  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
Poulett  Scrope,  Mr.  Tugwell,  Mr.  Mussel- 
white,  Mr.  Spenser,  Mr.  Neat'*,  Colonel 
Olivier,  Captain  Gladstone,  Mr.  A.  Strat- 
ton, Rev.  H.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Chant,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Lukis,  and  others,  to  whom  our 
best  thanks  are  due : but  your  committee 
would  once  more  repeat  its  conviction  that 
the  possession  of  a permanent  and  suitable 
building,  appropriated  to  those  several 
departments,  will  alone  attract  valuable 
colleciions,  whether  by  way  of  loan,  de- 
posit, or  gift;  indeed,  such  has  been 
plainly  intimated  by  several  .would-be 
donors  and  depositors.” 

The  Rev.  E.  Hill  then  read  a paper,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Reynolds,  on  the  Early 
History  of  Shaftesbury,  after  which  the 
excavations  now  being  carried  on  on  the 
site  of  the  abbey  were  visited. 

After  dinner  at  an  hotel,  a conver- 
sazione was  held  in  the  ^Town-hall,  when 
Mr.  Alfred  Seymour  read  a paper  on 
Wardour  Castle,  and  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Jones  one  on  the  Wiltshire  Possessions 
of  the  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury,  which  gave 
a good  account  of  many  places  that  were 
to  be  visited  by  the  Society  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  rooms  of  the  Shaftesbury 
Literary  Institution  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Society  for  a museum,  and 
many  rare  and  valuable  objects  were  con- 
tributed, particularly  by  the  High  Sheriff, 
Alfred  Seymour,  Esq. 

Aug.  22.  An  excursion  was  made  to 
Wardour  and  Tisbury,  returning  by 
Hatch  to  Shaftesbury.  The  first  object 
that  attracted  attention  was  the  well- 
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known  conical  hill,  about  a mile  from  the 
town,  called  Kiiigsettle.  This  hill  com- 
mands extensive  views,  and  is  remarkable 
as  being  a place  where  Alfred  is  supposed 
to  have  collected  and  addressed  his  fol- 
lowers j and  hence  its  name.  Great  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  tracing  its  form, 
from  the  exuberant  foliage  by  which  it  is 
at  the  present  time  covered.  The  party 
then  ex  imined  some  ancient  fortifications 
at  Wyncombe,  and  passed  on  to  Donhead 
St.  Mary  Church,  and  from  thence  to  the 
church  of  Donhead  St.  Andrew.  This 
church  contains  an  Anglo-Norman  font, 
and  a curiously  sculptured  capital  of  a 
column.  It  represents  a shield  bearing 
the  emblems  of  the  Crucifixion  and  sup- 
ported by  angels ; this  rests  on  a head  of 
the  Saviour,  which  terminates  the  shaft. 
On  arriving  at  Old  Wardour,  so  replete 
with  historical  associations,  and  the  beauty 
of  which  is  so  well  known,  the  castle 
attracted  much  attention,  a full  descrip- 
tion having  been  given  by  Mr.  A.  Sey- 
mour on  the  previous  evening.  After 
luncheon  a visit  was  paid  to  Tisbury 
Church.  In  the  churchyard  the  great 
yew-tree,  of  course,  did  not  pass  unnoticed : 
this  tree  is  nearly  forty  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  quite  hollow.  Place-farm, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  was  an  occasional 
residence  of  the  abbess  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  still  retains  its  gateway  and  barn, 
the  latter  of  which  is  200  feet  long,  and 
is  probably  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
curiously -constructed  in  the  kingdom ; it 
is  evidently  of  great  antiquity. 

In  the  evening  a most  interesting  paper 
was  read  by  the  Pev.  W.  C.  Lukis,  of  Col- 
lingbourne  Ducis,  on  Cromlechs,  which 
was  illustrated  by  large  drawings,  beau- 
tifully executed  by  Mr.  Lukis,  sen.,  who 
has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to 
this  particular  branch  of  archseological  pur- 
suit. A paper  was  also  read  by  W.  Cun- 
nington.  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  on  Pen  Pits,  which 
concluded  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

Aug.  23.  A visit  was  made  to  Stour- 
head,  passing  by  Motcombe- house,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Westminster  ; then  to  Wood- 
lands, a manorial  seat  of  the  Doddingtons, 
but  now  occupied  by  Mr.  J upe,  who  kindly 
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shewed  the  party  over  it ; thence  to  Mere, 
and,  having  seen  the  church,  the  party 
went  on  to  Zeals-house,  a manor-house 
formerly  of  the  Chafyns,  where  the  excur- 
sionists were  personally  invited  by  Mrs. 
Grove  to  see  the  interior  of  that  ancient 
and  historical  residence.  Some  of  the  : 
party  only  could  avail  themselves  of  this 
privilege,  as  many  had  gone  on  towards 
Stourhead,  the  seat  of  the  late  Sir  R.  C.  ' 
Hoare,  the  well-known  historian  of  Wilts. 

The  present  owner.  Sir  H.  Hoare,  met  the  ' 
party  in  the  hall,  and  gave  them  a cordial 
welcome,  throwing  open  the  house  and 
grounds  for  their  inspection.  On  the  way 
back,  after  refreshment  at  Stourton,  a 
cursory  glance  was  given  to  Pen  Pits.  , 
These  consist  of  several  thousand  roughly 
circular  holes  in  a marshy  tract  of  country, 
which  have  given  rise  to  much  speculation, 
but  nothing  certain  is  known  of  them. 

Dr.  Buckland  favours  the  opinion  that 
they  were  nothing  more  than  the  places 
where  the  Britons  dug  their  mill-stonefe ; ! 

others  regard  them  as  the  foundations  of 
the  thatched  huts  of  the  early  inhabitants. 

Of  their  antiquity  it  appears  there  is  no 
doubt,  as  they  were  overgrown  with  large  f 
oaks  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  These  Ij 
and  other  opinions  were  pretty  freely  dis-  ,.j 

cussed  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  party  : 

then  returned  by  Gillingham  to  Shaftes-  j 
bury;  and  the  evening  was  agreeably  I 
spent  by  the  members  of  the  Society  in  1 
the  museum. 

On  the  following  morning  many  of  the  ! 
members  paid  another  visit  to  the  excava-  r 
tions  which  had  been  made  under  the  I 
superintendence  of  W.  Batten,  Esq.,  the  i 
curator  of  the  Shaftesbury  Literary  In- 
stitution,  in  a garden  on  the  supposed  [ 
site  of  the  Abbey,  where  foundations  have  i' 
been  met  with  which  are  probably  those  I, 
of  the  Abbey  Church.  Parts  of  the  tes-  ; 
sellated  pavement  still  remain.  A vault  | 

was  opened  within  the  Avails  of  the  build-  i < 

ing,  and  a skeleton  in  good  preservation  i 
Avas  discovered,  which  appeared  on  exami- 
nation to  have  been  that  of  a man  of  about  1 
40  years  of  age,  about  5 ft.  7 in.  high,  and  | 
of  a strong  budd;  the  teeth  Avere  sound 
and  good. 
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[^Correspondents  are  requested  to  append  their  Addresses,  not,  unless  agreeable,  for 
publication,  but  in  order  that  a copy  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  containing 
their  Communications  may  be  forwarded  to  them.~\ 


EECENT  EXCAVATIOI^'S  IK  DEKMAEK. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  communication  by  Professor 
George  Stephens,  of  Cheapinghaven,  to  whose  forthcoming  work  on  Runic 
Inscriptions  we  lately  alluded.  That  work,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  is  now 
in  the  printer’s  hands,  and  the  Professor  writes,  “ My  materials  have 
happily  accumulated  (though  to  my  great  loss  financially),  so  that  I have 
now  about  one  hundred  monuments,  one  of  them  a palimpsest  stone ; they 
take  a long  time  to  engrave,  as  I am  particular  in  requiring  the  utmost 
attainable  exactness.”  We  hope  that  a work  so  interesting  to  all  historical 
students  will  not  be  allowed  to  entail  a loss  on  its  learned  and  most  indus- 
trious author.  The  communication  that  we  now  print  we  conceive  will  be 
of  much  interest  to  the  literary  world,  as  shewing  the  enlightened  views 
of  the  present  King  of  Denmark,  who  sets  an  example  to  more  opulent 
Governments,  by  according  national  encouragement  to  archseology. 


Me.  Ueban, — Your  July  number  (p.  74)  contained  a compressed  account  of  the 
remarkable  discoveries  recently  made  in  the  Thorsbjerg  Moss,  in  South  Denmark. 
Understanding  that  the  excavations  there  would  be  continued,  I repaired  a few  days 
ago  to  Flensborg  to  be  present.  But  I found  that  nothing  more  could  be  done.  Mr. 
Engelhardt  had  just  returned  from  South  Brarup.  He  had  previously  been  convinced 
that  this  particular  field  was  exhausted,  but  had  been  anxious  to  make  one  more  effort, 
that  no  future  doubt  might  exist.  This  he  has  now  accomplished.  He  has  dug  round 
the  outskirts  of  the  former  diggings,  and  has  obtained  abundant  evidence  that  nothing 
further  exists.  The  particular  limits  in  which  the  antiquities  had  been  deposited  fifteen 
or  sixteen  hundred  years  ago  are  well  defined.  Beyond  that  border  there  is  the  simple 
moss.  So  this  question  is  now  cleared  up,  and,  next  summer,  operations  will  be  com- 
menced at  another  spot.  All  these  diggings  are  generously  paid  for  by  the  Crown, 
the  State,  in  this  case  the  funds  of  the  Danish  province  of  South  Jutland,  and  all  the 
proceeds  are  deposited  in  the  splendid  local  museum  of  Flensborg,  its  capital. 

So  I took  the  opportunity  of  again  examining  these  objects,  which  are  now  beau- 
tifully arranged.  I met  a distinguished  antiquary  there,  M.  Morlot,  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Archseology  at  Lausanne.  He  was  struck  by  the  immense  value  of  what 
was  here  assembled,  and  his  remarks  and  illustrations  were  most  interesting.  His 
opinion  entirely  coincided  with  that  of  Mr.  Engelhardt  and  others,  that  the  third  cen- 
tury after  Christ  was  the  latest  date  for  these  valuable  remains.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
English  antiquaries  will  direct  their  attention  to  this  wonderful  collection.  The  tour 
from  Cheapinghaven  is  picturesque  and  cheap,  Easch’s  and  other  hotels  are  com- 
fortable, Mr.  Engelhardt  speaks  English,  and  there  is  no  manner  of  difficulty  in  any 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI.  3 e 
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direction.  Meantime  I am  able  to  announce  that  Mr.  Engelhardt,  the  learned  curator, 
is  engaged  on  a detailed  description  of  the  Brarup  Find,  in  large  octavo,  with  twenty- 
splendid  plates  of  the  various  objects.  It  will  appear  in  two  or  three  months,  in 
Danish ; but  an  edition  will  also  be  prepared  with  an  abridged  Frenck  text. 

From  Flensborg  I wended  my  way  to  North  Jutland,  the  beautiful  district  round 
Veile,  and  to  Jsellinge,  the  famous  seat  of  the  gigantic  barrows  raised  nearly  900 
years  ago  to  the  memory  of  King  Gorm  the  Old,  and  his  queen  Thyre®.  I there  found 
the  Antiquarian  Commission  in  full  activity.  It  consists  of  Professor  Worsaae,  the 
archivary  and  numismatist  Herbst,  the  artist  Kornerup,  and  the  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy, Ibsen.  This  latter  gentleman  is  now  in  the  capital,  his  services  nOt  being  re- 
quired for  the  present  at  Jsellinge.  You  have  no  doubt  heard  something  of  what  has 
been  going  on.  The  barrow  to  Queen  Thyre  has  been  thoroughly  examined.  A centre 
digging  was  effected  deep  into  the  cairn.  From  this,  minor  galleries  were  excavated 
in  every  direction,  and,  in  addition,  borings  were  made  from  the  top  down  to  the  natural 
soil  below.  The  result  is  satisfactory ; it  is  now  quite  certain  that  Queen  Thyre  was 
never  buried  in  this  mound.  In  a word,  it  was  a cenotaph,  a memorial  of  honour. 
This  confirms  the  ancient  tradition  that  she  outlived  her  husband  about  four  years, 
dying  at  the  age  of  about  seventy-five. 

His  Majesty,  Frederick  VII.,  is  indefatigable  in  these  researches.  He  spends  very 
large  sums  in  the  field  of  national  antiquities,  and  himself  takes  part  in  and  superin- 
tends all  that  is  done.  The  heavy  expenses  connected  with  the  present  inquiry  are  all 
defrayed  by  himself,  and  he  has  now  ordered  that  the  second  hoy,  that  containing 
(previous  to  their  dispersion)  the  remains  of  Queen  Thyre  and  King  Gorm,  shall  be 
opened  and  cleared,  the  grave-chamber  restored,  and  the  whole  rendered  easily  accessible 
for  the  inspection  of  all  lovers  of  ancient  monuments.  The  Commission  has  therefore 
carefully  refilled  and  reclosed  Thyre’s  hoy,  and  has  commenced  with  the  other  mound. 
A deep  cutting  has  been  made  into  the  enormous  earthwork,  and  this  is  continued  by 
a gallery,  supported  by  massive  timbers,  to  the  centre.  According  to  the  drawings 
made  in  1821,  when  the  mound  was  opened,  they  ought  to  have  struck  the  chamber 
at  the  end  opening.  But,  as  usual,  all  was  mistake.  We  can  scarcely  ever  depend  upon 
previous  inquiries,  so  many  and  so  gross  are  the  errors.  It  turned  out  that  they  came 
upon  the  chamber  at  the  centre  of  the  long  side.  The  great  beams  were  found  so  de- 
cayed as  to  have  given  way  from  the  enormous  pressure  of  stones  and  earth.  So  things 
have  come  to  a standstill  j all  palliatives  have  been  found  ineffectual,  and  it  is  now 
Professor  Worsaae’s  intention,  should  he  receive  the  King^s  permission,  to  open  an  im- 
mense cutting  from  above,  dig  down  to  the  chamber,  thoroughly  restore  it,  place  a 
fresh  support  for  the  superincumbent  weight,  so  as  to  leave  no  strain  whatever  on  the 
chamber  itself,  and  make  the  whole  so  secure  and  easy  of  access  that  it  shall  remain  a 
place  of  national  pilgrimage.  This  spot  is  sacred  ground  to  every  Northman.  King 
Gorm  was  the  first  monarch  who  united  all  Denmark  under  one  sceptre,  governing  long 
and  vigorously.  Queen  Thyre  was  the  glory  of  her  country,  “ Denmark's  Darling,^’ 
and  constructed  the  famous  wall,  Danevirke,  against  the  Saxon  and  German  invaders 
from  the  South.  The  Rune-stones  connected  with  them  are  also  full  of  interest. 
They  have  now  been  cleaned  and  taken  care  of.  I will  add  a few  words  of  detail. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  cutting  into  the  hoy,  where  the  subterranean  gallery  com- 
mences, a portal  of  woodwork  has  been  constructed,  in  the  Old-Northern  style,  designed 
by  Kornerup.  The  long  serpent  or  worm”  {gorm)  has  reference  to  the  name  of  the 
deceased  hero.  The  knot-twist  is  the  decoration  of  the  age  and  the  great  Rune-stone. 
The  lions  are  the  national  symbols  of  Denmark,  as  of  England  and  the  other  Northern 
peoples.  On  each  side  the  portals  is  a Runic  inscription,  drawn  up  by  Professor  Worsaae. 


® A detailed  account  of  these  barrows,  and  copies  of  the  inscriptions,  will  be  found 
in  Professor  Worsaae’s  “ Primaeval  Antiquities  of  Denmark,”  pp.  102 — 118. 
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Runic  types,  I believe,  are  not  common  in]  England,  and  tlierefore  I must  give  it  in 
Roman  characters : — 

HAV  TAE  O EONNIN&!  PEA  HOIENS  MTJLD 

DTJ  SKIENEEE  OS  MINDEES  OE  EUNDSEABS  GULD. 

Which  may  be  thus  rendered : — 

“ Thanks,  King ! From  out  the  grave-hoy’s  mould 
Old  days  thou  bringest  and  Memory’s  gold.” 

We  then  enter.  The  passage  is  comfortably  broad,  and  so  high  that  we  can  stand 
upright.  At  the  end,  access  will  be  given  to  the  ancient  burial-chamber,  carefully  re- 
stored out  of  the  original  materials,  as  far  as  possible.  As  I have  said,  it  is  a double 
chamber,  the  division  having  been  made  by  a low  plank-work.  There  is  therefore  no 
doubt  that  it  was,  as  the  old  inscription  states,  for  two  persons. 

The  minor  Rune-stone,  a large,  nearly  square  block,  has  two  lines  of  tall,  deep 
Runes,  as  follows : — 

ETJEME  EFNUEE  EAETHI  ETTBL  THTJSI 
APT  THUETJI  EUNU  SINA  TAEMAEEAE  BTJT. 

Kurmr  (Gorm)  King  gat'd  (made)  Knmbel  (mound,  cairn,  barrow)  this,  after 
(to  the  memory  of)  Thurvi  Queen  (wife)  his,  Denmark’s  Dot  (help,  darling). 

The  a in  Karthi  is  not  quite  distinct,  and  the  r is  now  illegible;  otherwise  the 
inscription  is  nobly  preserved. 

Professor  P.  C.  Thorsen,  the  well-known  Danish  runologist,  has  just  written  a 
paper  on  this  stone,  in  the  Danish  journal  Fcedrelandet  for  the  20th  of  August. 
He  here  triumphantly  shews  that  this  inscription  has  been  misunderstood,  and  that 
the  barrow  and  stone  were  not  raised  over  the  dead,  but  to  the  famous  Thyre.  To 
this  I would  add  a few  words,  tending  to  fix  the  date. 

When  this  honour  was  paid  her,  she  must  have  been  somewhat  advanced  in  years. 
No  one  would  erect  a tomb  to  his  young  wife,  in  expectation  of  her  speedy  decease. 
If  rather  aged,  this  might  be  proper  enough.  There  are  several  instances  of  Runic 
monuments  thus  raised  to  living  persons,  sometimes  by  the  builder  to  himself.  But 
time  must  also  be  allowed  for  her  to  have  acquired  her  title  of  “ Denmark’s  Bdt,” 
(darling,  help).  Tradition  says  she  accomplished  this  by  her  great  military  wall, 
and  by  long  preparation  for  three  times  three  years  of  terrible  famine,  somewhat  like 
to  Joseph  in  the  land  of  Pharaoh.  I need  not  discuss  the  historical  truth  of  these 
statements.  I only  mention  them  as  shewing  that  this  title  must  have  been  given  her 
very  many  years  after  her  marriage.  The  exact  year  of  this  marriage  we  do  not 
know.  Supposing  she  were  then  twenty  or  twenty-five,  and  that  more  than  the  same 
number  of  years  had  passed  from  the  famine  and  its  remedy  and  the  great  Danevirke, 
she  would  be  about  fifty  or  sixty  when  the  mound  was  constructed.  This  would  bring 
us  very  near  the  close  of  the  ninth  century.  Professor  N.  M.  Petersen  {Danmarks 
Historic  i Hedenold,  2nd  ed.,  8vo.,  Kjobenhavn,  1854,  vol.  ii.  p.  31,)  guesses  that  she 
may  have  married  Gorm  in  the  year  888,  but  we  have  no  chronological  helps  of  any 
kind.  Earlier  than  about  the  year  900  this  stone  could  not  have  been  carved. 

Next  as  to  the  colossal  stone  announcing  the  fact  that  the  second  hoy  was  raised 
over  King  Gorm  and  Queen  Thyre.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  splendid  Runic  monu- 
ment in  all  Scandinavia,  and  is  three-sided;  the  broad  side  is  covered  with  large 
Runes,  the  second  side  with  a Dragon  and  cable-knot  ornament,  the  third  with  a large 
figure  of  Christ,  intertwined  with  similar  twist-work.  It  is  as  follows : — 

HAEALTE  ETJNUEE  BATH  EATTEHA  EUBL  THATJSI 
AET  EHEM  EATHUE  SIN  AIJE  AET  THJEUEHI  MHTHUE 
SINA  SA  HAEALTE  IAS  S^(?e)  HAN  TAN  MAHEE. 

(Second  side,  below)  ala  ahe  nhehi  ae. 

(Third  side,  below)  AHE  t(?a)n T eeistn^. 
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Saraltr  (Harald)  Icing  hade  gar  (make)  Kumhel  this  after  (to)  Kurm  (Grovro)  father 
his,  and  after  Thoenrm  (Thyre)  mother  his,  that  Harald  as  (who)  to-himself  wan  Den~ 
marie  all,  and  Norway,  and  Dane f folic  let)  Christen. 

With  a couple  of  exceptions,  all  the  Runes  are  perfectly  distinct.  The  only  doubt 
is  as  to  the  cer  in  sar,  (the  ce  is  pretty  sure,  the  r is  doubtful,)  and  the  last  words 
but  one.  After  long  and  carefully  examining  the  stone,  and  comparing  it  with  tbe 
copy  given  by  Worm  more  than  200  years  ago,  who  says  that  the  f and  the  1c  were 
then  quite  plain,  I think  we  should  read  tanaptjlz  lit,  the  Dane  folk  let  Christen, 
equal  in  the  old  phraseology'  to  Christened,  Christianized  the  Danish  people. 

Now  it  has  hitherto  been  universally  supposed  that  this  stone  was  set  up  by  King 
Harald  Blue-tooth,  Gorm’s  son.  But  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  a mistake.  Let  us  care- 
fully examine  the  exact  words.  We  have,  first,  a formula;  and,  secondly,  certain 
statements. 

1.  The  formula  is  : — (a)  “ Harald  King,”  “ That  Harald  who (5)  “ bade.”  Now 
it  appears  to  me  impossible  for  any  tomb-raiser  living  on  the  spot  to  use  language 
like  this.  To  speak  of  himself  as  “ That  . . . who  . . would  be  strange  indeed. 
That  he  should  say  “ bade”  also  clashes  with  the  epic  directness  of  these  ancient  times. 
We  might  have  kaethi,  made,  as  on  Gorm’s  monument,  or  lit  kaktja,  let  make,  as 
so  common  elsewhere,  and  which  is  identical  in  meaning,  hut  not  bath  kaheija. 

2.  Next  the  statements.  These  are  three : — (a)  We  are  told  that  That  Harald 
w^an  to  himself  all  Denmark ; (Z»)  and  Norway ; (c)  and  Christianized  the  Danes. 
Now  the  earliest  date  for  c,  the  last  of  these  events,  would  be  after  965,  when  Harald 
himself  is  supposed  to  have  been  baptized.  But  from  that  period  to  his  death  in  985 
Harald  was  engaged  in  continual  wars  and  tumults,  and  had  little  time  for  superin- 
tending the  erection  of  so  enormous  and  costly  a stone. 

Both  the  formula,  then,  and  the  statements,  plainly  point  to  something  long  past. 
But  this  is  supported,  further,  by  tradition  and  by  the  dialect  of  the  inscription.  The 
tradition  is  preserved  by  Saxo  Grammaticus.  He  tells  us  distinctly  that  Harald  was 
anxious  to  raise  this  monumental  stone,  and  found  in  Jutland  a colossal  granite  block 
suited  for  the  purpose,  which  he  determined  to  employ.  He  harnessed  to  it  a vast 
number  of  both  men  and  oxen,  and  ordered  them  to  drag  it  to  Thyre’s  grave.  Thyre’s 
grave  was,  therefore,  already  in  existence.  Meantime  his  son  Swain  (Fork-heard)  was 
in  rebellion  against  him.  One  of  his  officers  arrived  from  the  fieet  fitted  out  for  the 
transport  of  the  stone.  He  asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  seen  people  drag  so  enor- 
mous a block?  “Yes,”  answered  the  sailor;  “that  stone  is  nothing  to  what  I have 
just  seen  carried  away.  I was  present  when  men  drew  away  from  thee  the  whole 
Danish  kingdom.  Judge,  king,  which  was  the  greater.”  So  the  king,  as  Saxo  adds, 
let  the  stone  lie,  and  hurried  to  arms.  But  it  was  too  late.  He  lost  battle  on  battle, 
and  at  last  fell,  pierced  by  Palne-Toke’s  arrow,  in  985. 

This  is  surely  decisive.  Harold  did  not  succeed  in  carving  and  setting  up  the  Runic 
monument 


Tradition  long  held  fast  to  this  statement.  But  it  localized  the  stone  thus  aban- 
doned by  the  king  in  two  different  places.  In  the  fourteenth  century  a Latin  author 
mentions  that  the  block  was  still  in  existence.  Pontoppidan  {Den  Danske  Atlas, 
tom.  V.,  Kiobenhavn,  1769,  p.  962)  repeats  the  story “ On  Bekke  Mark  lies  a very 
large  stone  with  some  holes  cut  through  it,  which  King  Harald  Bluetooth  wished  to 
remove  to  Jsellinge,  hut  was  hindered  by  his  foes.”  The  larger  of  the  stones,  to  which 
this  tradition  was  attached,  has  long  since  been  broken  up  and  carried  away;  the 
smaller  one  is  still  pointed  out.  One  of  these  may  have  been  the  identical  block ; or 
it  may  have  been  neither;  the  size  and  “holes”  may  have  led  to  the  story.  King 
Swain  may  have  selected  another  nearer  at  hand.  That  any  Bekke  stone  should  have 
been  the  one  chosen  by  Harald  creates  a difficulty  as  to  the  ships.  It  is  not  likely  that 
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But  the  dialect  of  the  stone  is  equally  express.  We  can  plainly  distinguish  a dif- 
ference of  form  in  certain  words  as  given  on  the  smaller  and  older  and  on  the  larger 
and  later  monument,  a difference  in  the  language  which  it  would  take  a full  century 
to  develope,  a change  as  marked  as  between  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  or  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  j in  Denmark  corresponding,  for  instance,  to  the  spelling  of  Christiern 
Pedersen  as  compared  with  Holherg,  or  of  Holberg  as  compared  with  that  now  used. 
I refer  to  a particular  breaking  of  the  long  vowel,  a diphthongal  instead  of  a single 
vowel-sound  in  certain  words.  Thus,-- 

The  Older  Stone. 

KAETHI,  past  tense,  pointing  to  an  infinitive — karua. 

(THUETJi,  prop,  name,  ac.  s. 

THFSi,  pron.  ac.  s.  n. 

The  Later  Stone. 

KATJETJA,  infinitive,  pointing  to  a past  tense— kauethi. 

THiETJEiJi,  prop,  name,  ac.  s. 

THATJSi,  pron.  ac.  s.  n. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  confusion  has  arisen  from  making  this  thusi,  or  thausi, 
an  accusative  plural,  thus  apparently  signifying  both  hoys,  which  is  of  course  absitrd. 
If  plural  at  all,  it  would  ref'er  to  the  hoy  and  the  stone,  taken  as  one — memorials.  But 
this  is  not  the  case:  it  is  singular.  We  find  this  pronoun  in  the  oldest  Scandinavian- 
Runic  monuments  spelt  thasi,  thcesi,  thausi,  thosi,  thtisi,  &c.,  &c.,  for  all  genders ; we 
must  not,  therefore,  be  misled  by  Jcuhl  {Jcumbel)  being  neuter.  The  pronoun  is  used 
for  neuter  singular  as  well  as  masculine  and  feminine.  It  is  properly  a feminine  sin- 
gular, like  the  Meeso-Gothic  thoh,  (the  si  is  a mere  enclitic,)  and  has  gradually  been 
used  promiscuously.  The  Runic  monuments  are  full  of  proofs  of  this. 

There  is  also  another  sign  of  dialect,  if,  as  is  likely,  the  Tcristnce  should  be  a verb  in 
the  infinitive ; it  is  then  an  instance  of  the  Danish  infinitive  in  ce  gradually  creeping 
in,  instead  of  the  older  form  in  a,  itself  shortened  by  elision  from  the  still  older  Old- 
Northern  infinitive  in  an. 

But  if  King  Harald  did  not  erect  this  stone,  who  did  ? Undoubtedly  his  son  and 
successor,  King  Swain,  (Forkbeard).  The  intentions  of  King  Harald  were  well  known; 
the  block  was  even  selected  and  on  its  way  to  the  coast  for  shipment  to  Veile.  Swain 
began  to  reign  in  985,  and  died  in  1019.  Some  time  would  elapse  after  his  accession 
before  he  could  attend  to  such  peaceful  details ; we  shall,  therefore,  not  be  far  wrong 
in  placing  his  solemn  inauguration  of  this  monument  at  about  the  year  1000 : there 
will  thus  be  about  one  hundred  years  between  the  two  stones,  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  difference  of  dialect. 

If  we  now  sum  up  these  remarks,  it  will  appear  probable, — 

1.  That  Gorm  raised  the  first  mound  and  stone  as  a cenotaph  in  honour  of  his  queen, 
who  had  become  famous  and  beloved,  intending,  if  he  survived  her,  to  deposit  her 
within ; 

2.  That  Thyre,  in  accordance  with  tradition,  outlived  him ; 

3.  That  Harald  raised  the  second  mound  to  his  father  at  his  death,  and  to  his  mother 
at  her  death,  and  prepared  to  erect  the  stone  commemorating  the  fiict; 

4.  That  his  own  death  prevented  this  latter  part  of  his  filial  duty ; 


he  would  sail  all  round  Jutland,  first  northward,  and  then  down  southward  again  to 
Veile.  The  distance  to  Holding  and  Veile,  the  nearest  ports  from  Bekke,  is  almost  the 
same,  and  the  nearest  way  to  Jsellinge  would  have  been  by  land-carriage.  If  the  stone 
lay  higher  up  or  lower  down,  it  could  have  been  best  transported  to  Holding  towards  the 
south,  or  Horsens  towards  the  north,  and  thence  by  sea  to  Veile  and  by  land  to  Jaellinge. 
Either  there  were  no  ships,  or  the  Bekke  stone  is  merely  a popular  localization. 
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6.  That  Swain  took  an  early  opportunity  of  finishing  the  work,  transported  the 
granite  block  to  Jsellinge,  saw  to  its  proper  carving  and  decoration  with  Christian 
ornaments,  framed  the  inscription  in  a truthful  and  respectful  manner,  and  used  the 
expressions  of  the  past,—^  bade’  and  ‘ that  Harald  who,’— thus  plainly  announcing  that 
he  merely  had  carried  into  etfect  his  father’s  well-known  plans  and  wishes. 

As  to  the  place  for  the  stone,  I think  it  has  always  been  where  it  now  stands,  quite 
close  to  the  church.  Harald,  at  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  doubtless  raised  on  his 
paternal  estate,  for  his  own  use  and  that  of  his  family  and  courtiers,  a Christian  temple 
of  wood,  afterwards  replaced  by  the  present  church  of  stone.  But  any  removal  of  the 
stone,  either  to  the  top  of  the  barrow  or  elsewhere,  would  be  forbidden  by  the  enor- 
mous size,  terrible  weight,  and  unwieldy  shape  of  the  monument.  Any  such  removal 
would,  to  take  the  lowest  argument,  have  exposed  it  to  serious  injury : for  the  same 
reason,  no  one  would  now  think  of  moving  it ; the  risk  of  damage  would  be  too  great, 
besides  the  uselessness  and  impropriety  of  any  change. 

Thus  about  860  years  since  was  erected  this  magnificent  Danish  Eune-stone,  the 
proudest,  largest,  and  noblest  Runic  monument  in  all  Scandinavia,  and — with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Old-English  Rothwell-Bewcastle  Runic  Cross  as  it  was— in  all 
the  North.  May  it  long  remain  the  pride  and  boast  and  ornament  of  Old  Denmark, 
a lasting  memorial  for  all  the  children  of  the  gallant  Northern  races !— I am,  &c. 

Cheapinghaven,  Sept.  7,  1861.  Geoege  Stephens. 

Postscript.— ^ince  writing  the  above,  I perceive  that  I have  been  anticipated  in  my 
idea  that  the  stone  was  not  raised  by  Harald.  In  his  paper  on  the  Danevirke  Rune- 
stone,  {NordisJc  Universitets-TidsJcrift,  iv.  1,  1858,  p.  84,)  Professor  Thorsen  says: — 

Without  doubt  it  was  first  he  [King  Swain]  who  really  erected  the  gigantic  monu- 
ment to  Gorm  and  Thyre,  which  Harald  Bluetooth  had  wished  to  raise.  Certain  it  is 
that  as  this  last  king  did  not  succeed  in  his  plan,— and  this  is  asserted  by  our  historical 
records,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  by  the  inscription  itself,— no  one  was  more 
likely  to  have  taken  up  and  carried  out  his  plan  than  his  own  son.”  Prof.  Thorsen 
has  not  gone  into  any  further  details  or  arguments  ,•  but  what  he  has  said  is  sufficient. 
Sheltered  by  the  authority  of  this  great  runologist,  I now  regard  my  view  as  entirely 
trustworthy.  The  stone  was  erected  by  Swain  and  not  by  Harald. 


BIRTH-PLACE  OF  WYCLIFFE. 


Me.  Ueban,  — - Nothing  seems  to  be 
known  for  certain  about  the  birth-place 
of  Wycliffe.  We  were  told  not  long  ago 
by  a writer  in  the  “ Guardian,”  that  Le- 
land’s  statement,  that  Wycliffe  was  born 
at  Spreswell,  had  lately  gained  accept- 
ance from  the  discovery  that  a village  of 
that  name,  with  its  chapel,  existed  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  last  century,  about  a 
mile  and  a-half  from  Wycliffe. 

As  I was  walking  through  that  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  early  part  of  the  summer, 
I met  with  an  intelligent  countryman  at 
Ovington,  who  resided  at  Wycliffe,  and 
was  informed  by  him  that  a tradition  was 
preserved  in  his  family  (which  had  been 
settled  at  the  latter  village  for  four  gene- 


rations) that  Wycliffe  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  that  name,  and  in  a house  which 
stood  in  a field  called  ‘^Sandhams.”  I 
afterwards  passed  through  Wycliffe,  and 
inquired  for  this  field.  It  lies  next  to 
the  manor-house.  The  old  high-road  for- 
merly skirted  it,  but  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  (so  I was  informed)  the  road 
was  altered,  and  carried  through  it.  There 
is  no  house  standing  in  it  at  the  present 
time.  Can  any  of  your  readers  offer  fur- 
ther confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this 
tradition  ?— I am,  &c. 

W.  B.  Capaen. 

Praycot,  Wells,  Somersetshire, 

Sept.  4,  1861. 
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MARMITES. 

Me.  Ueban, — I enclose  you,  by  way  of 
illustration  of  the  Abbe  Cocbet’s  article 
on  Bronze  Marmites,  (ante,  p.  254,)  a 
sketch  of  a curious  gravestone  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  preserved  in  the  Hospi- 
tium  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  York,  now 
forming  part  of  the  Museum  of  that  city  j 
upon  which  are  represented,  on  either  side 


of  an  ornamental  cross  fleury,  a bell  and 
a three-legged  pot,  probably  indicating 
that  the  person  to  whose  memory  the 
stone  was  incised  was  a metal  founder, 
and  hence  that  the  pot  was  o/  metal,  and 
not  of  earthenware.  I have  not  before 
met  with  representations  of  these  articles 
on  gravestones.  A list  of  the  dilFerent 


instruments  represented  on  gravestones 
of  this  kind  would  be  curious  and  in- 
structive.— I am,  &c., 

J.  0.  Westwood. 

VANDALISM  AT  ROCHESTER. 

Me.  TJeban, — You  no  doubt  have  heard 
of  the  havoc  that  is  being  made  with 
what  remains  of  the  city  wall  of  Rochester, 
and  that  much  irremediable  mischief  has 
been  done;  but  there  is  one  more  bar- 
barism, as  yet  only  projected,  which  may 
possibly  be  prevented,  if  public  attention 
is  called  to  the  matter. 

For  the  purpose  of  enlarging  William- 
son’s Mathematical  School,  large  portions 
of  the  town  wall,  near  the  former  East- 
gate,  have  been  destroyed.  They  were  of 
medieval  origin,  but  the  core  of  the  Roman 
wall,  denuded  of  its  facing- stones,  was 
also  laid  open,  and  it  was  so  impervious 
that  the  engineers  from  Chatham  were 
employed  to  blast  it  with  gunpowder. 

Such  destruction  of  antiquities  has  been 
seen  before  now  in  Rochester,  particularly 
a few  years  ago,  when,  in  making  the  rail- 
way through  the  heart  of  the  town,  the 
city  wall  was  cut  through,  but  it  was  re- 
served for  the  present  day  to  outdo  all 
former  atrocities.  The  excavations  have 
laid  bare  the  lower  part  of  a tower  at  the 
eastern  angle  of  the  city  wall,  the  masonry 
of  which  is  of  two  dates,  and  which  is 
quite  worthy  of  preservation.  The  civic 
authorities  evidently  think  so,  as  they  are 
having  it  cleared  out  and  adapted  to  use. 
But  this  projected  use  you  will  hardly 
guess — it  is  by  them  designed  for  a em- 
pool ! 

4 hat  such  a piece  of  Vandalism  should 
be  contemplated  affords  a proof  that  love 
for  antiquity  has  not  as  yet  been  deve- 
loped in  the  Rochester  corporation  by  the 
archseological  gatherings  that  yearly  take 
place  in  Kent,  one  of  which  was  held  not 
very  long  ago  in  their  own  city.  A 
body  constituted  as  municipal  corpora- 
tions either  were,  or  are,  seems  totally 
unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  power  over  even 
the  humblest  monument  of  our  national 
history.  The  former  Conservative  corpo- 
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ration  suffered  the  railway  company  to 
sweep  away  as  much  as  they  pleased  of 
tbe  city  walls,  but,  to  do  them  justice, 
they  were  not  guilty  of  such  a barbarous 
insult  as  the  present  Liberal  destructives 
offer  to  all  who  have  any  regard  for  the 
past.  The  disgrace  of  its  proposal  must 


ever  attach  to  them,  and  they  are  pro- 
bably  too  obtuse  to  care  much  about  that, 
but  I trust  that  the  voice  of  public  indig- 
nation  wiU  be  heard,  and  will  be  effec- 
tual in  preventing  the  execution  of  their 
notable  project. — I am,  &c., 

Roffensis. 


«BIFORlETTA  AND  WITTA.’’ 


Me.  Ueban, — Allow  me  to  express  my 
surprise  that  so  staid  a personage  as,  after 
so  many  years’  labour,  you  have  become, 
should  have  admitted  into  your  pages 
such  an  article  as  that  wdth  the  above 
title,  which  appears  in  your  last  August 
number,  p.  181.  Surely  it  is  no  answer 
to  Mr.  Walcott  that  because  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  half  England  pronounces 
“ before-gate”  before-yett,  the  w'ord  bifo- 
rietta,  used  in  the  twelfth  century  for 
ante  portam,  should  be  the  Latinized  form 
of  this  “ before-yett.”  What  Mr.  Free- 
man should  have  shewn  is,  that  at  this 
latter  period  the  Anglo-Saxon  words  in 
use  for  ^‘before-gate”  were  convertible 
into  “ biforietta.” 

With  regard  to  the  tombstone  of  Witta, 
Mr.  Freeman’s  pleasantry  is  equally  mis- 
placed. What  has  hitherto  been  affirmed 
is  simply  that  a stone  termed  the  Cat- 
stone,  near  Edinburgh,  is  inscribed,  nsr 
(h)oc  t(y)iiylo  jac(e)t  yetta  e(iliys) 
YiCT  . . . .,  and  that  in  tbe  genealogy  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  in  the  Saxon  Chroni- 
cle, their  grandfather  Witta  is  said  to  be 
tbe  son  of  Wecta. 

The  probability  of  the  identity  (indeed 


even  of  the  existence)  of  the  personages 
recorded  in  these  two  documents,  depends 
upon  several  circumstances.  Any  person 
in  the  least  accustomed  to  lapidary  inscrip- 
tions will  admit  that  that  of  the  Cat-stone 
is  very  close  to  the  Roman  period.  That 
it  is  in  Latin  is  only  in  accordance  with 
the  common  custom  of  the  period,  as 
shewn  in  scores  of  contemporary  British 
or  Romano  - British  stones,  with  which 
Mr.  Freeman  is  doubtless  well  acquainted. 
That  two  such  unusual  names  should  thus 
appear  in  conjunction  as  father  and  son  in 
two  independent  documents,  is  strong  cor- 
roboration of  their  existence  and  identity. 
The  matter  however  is  in  good  hands, 
and  Mr.  Freeman  will  doubtless  in  due 
time  be  enlightened  upon  the  other  diffi- 
culties which  he  has  stumbled  over.  In 
the  meantime,  as  he  seems  fond  of  at- 
tempting derivations,  perhaps  he  will  en- 
deavour to  discover  who  were  the  Vectu- 
riones,  and  whence  their  name  was  de- 
rived. This  will  perhaps  help  to  clear  off 
a little  of  the  mist  in  which  he  is  in- 
volved.— I am,  &c., 

J.  0.  Westwood. 

Oxford,  September  14,  1861. 


THE  CANDITCH. 


Me.  UEBAK,~Tn  Mr.  Parker’s  paper 
on  the  Walls  and  Fortifications  of  Oxford, 
contained  in  the  August  number  of  your 
Magazine,  (p.  113,)  mention  is  made  of 
the  “ Canditch”  as  partly  surrounding  the 


castle.  I should  be  glad  if  you,  or  any  of 
your  readers,  would  inform  me  what  is 
the  meaning  and  derivation  of  that  word, 
which  I believe  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Oxford  ditch. — I am,  &c.,  J.  S. 
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of  ^glbaiui^  SSiftan. 


[ Under  this  title  are  collected  brief  notes  of  matters  of  cwrrent  antiquarian  interest 
which  do  not  appear  to  demand  more  formal  treatment.  Sylyantjs  Ueban  invites 
the  hind  co-operation  of  his  Friends,  who  may  thus  preserve  a record  of  many  things 
that  would  otherwise  pass  awayi\ 


Mr.  Robert  Cole’s  Collection  of  Autographs  and  MSS. — The  first  portion 
of  this  very  remarkable  eollection  was  dispersed  by  Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson, 
in  August  last.  The  following  may  be  noted  as  among  the  most  interesting 
articles ; — 

“Afton  Braes,”  song,  in  the  autograph  of  Robert  Burns — 3^.  6s.  Several 
Tradesmen’s  Accounts,  incurred  by  Burns — 5/.  5s. 

Autograph  Letters  and  Papers,  relating  to  Caroline,  Queen  Consort  of  George 
the  Fourth,  in  nine  vols. — 51/.  These  papers  form  a secret  history  of  this  cause 
celehre. 

Sir  Francis  Chantrey’s  Ledger-book  of  the  busts,  monuments,  and  statues 
executed  by  him — 3/.  5s. 

A volume  of  Autograph  Letters  and  other  papers  illustrative  of  the  biography 
of  celebrated  criminals — 11/.  10s.  This  volume  contained  a receipt  signed  by 
Francis  Blackbeard,  Jonathan  Wild,  and  other  rascals,  for  blood-money,  received 
of  the  sherifi’s  for  the  conviction  of  Thomas  Draper  and  Samuel  Davis,  1718 ; also 
a document  in  the  hand-writing  of  Eugene  Aram. 

A Deed  signed  by  Daniel  De  Foe  and  his  daughter — 4/.  10s.  A Letter  of 
Dr.  Donne,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s — 8/.  5s.  A short  Letter  of  Oliver  Cromwell  while 
captain — 6/.  10s.  A Letter  of  Gibbon,  the  historian — S/.  2s.  ^d.  A Document 
bearing  the  signatures  of  Nell  Gwynn  and  Otway  the  poet — 5/.  15s. 

An  Indenture  signed  by  Handel,  being  an  indenture  engaging  to  return  in  as 
good  order  as  when  received  by  him  from  the  Tower,  the  large  kettle-drums  lent 
to  him  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  for  the  use  of  the  oratorios  at  the 
King’s  Theatre,  in  the  Haymarket,  January  18,  1738-9 — 4/.  4s.  A Letter  of 
Handel  to  the  Ordnance  Office  Keeper,  Tower,  dated  ten  years  later,  again  solicit- 
ing the  loan  of  the  drums— -10/.  15s.  These  documents  are  curious  as  shewing 
the  mean  resources  of  the  opera  orchestra  in  those  days. 

A Letter  of  David  Hume,  containing  particulars  of  the  incoherent  conduct  of 
the  insane  Marquis  of  Annandale,  who  was  then  under  Hume’s  care— -7/.  2s.  Gc?. 

Three  Letters  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  addressed  to  Lewis  Paul,  inventor  of  the 
spinning-machine— 21/.  16s. 

A Letter  of  Flora  Macdonald,  who  aided  the  escape  of  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
with  some  other  papers,  all  relating  to  the  subscription  set  on  foot  for  her  benefit 
—15/.  5s. 

A Letter  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough— 3/.  8s. 

The  Correspondence,  Letters,  and  Papers  of  Lewis  Paul,  originally  of  Birming- 
ham, the  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  machine  for  spinning  cotton  and  wool  by 
means  of  rollers — 68/.  5s. 

Original  Letters  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  whilst  Lieutenant- 
Gent.  Mag.  Yol.  CCXI.  3 f 
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Governor  of  Hull;  Henry  the  Eighth,  three  vols.,  folio — 140/.  This  collec- 
tion contained  several  autographs  of  Arehbishop  Cranmer,  Stephen  Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  "Winchester,  Cnthbert  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  other 
celebrities  of  the  period. 

A Letter  of  William  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  written  in  a most 
amiable  spirit— 8/. 

The  sale  was  well  attended  throughout  by  amateurs  and  the  representatives 
of  the  principal  collectors  and  museums,  English  and  ioTeigB..—Atkenceu7)i. 

The  Latest  Excavatioxs  at  Pompeii. — A recent  letter  from  Naples  says 
that  the  operations  now  going  on  have  led  to  several  important  discoveries. 
''  These  have  been  made  nearly  opposite  to  the  new  Thermae,  and  have  revealed 
a house  consisting  of  sixteen  rooms,  besides  kitchen,  offices,  and  two  shops  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance.  The  peristyle,  irregular  in  form,  consists  of  fourteen 
yellow  and  white  columns,  which  offer  the  peculiarity  of  having  leaden  pipes  in- 
serted into  them,  which,  at  about  three  feet  from  the  pavement,  threw  jets  of 
water  towards  the  tank  in  the  centre  of  the  atriicm,  which  was  also  adorned  with 
a fountain  and  statue  of  Cupid,  a base  representing  the  rape  of  Europa.  In  this 
atrium  was  found  an  iron  brazier,  with  coals  still  in  it.  No  other  moveable 
objects  were  found  in  the  house,  but  the  decorations  on  the  walls  were  in  good 
style  and  excellent  preservation,  especially  in  the  gyncecium,  or  women’s  apart- 
ments. Among  the  most  striking  subjects,  I noted  down  ' ApoUo  and  Daphne;’ 
‘Ldysses  discovering  Achilles  disguised  in  female  apparel;’  ‘The  Judgment  of 
Paris,’  a composition  which  I found  extremely  curious  for  the  costume  of  that 
classic  personage.  The  painter  had  represented  him  in  a Phrygian  cap,  a green 
tunic  tied  with  a yellow  sash,  and  a crimson  mantle  over  it,  yellow  stockings,  and 
white  shoes,  with  red  soles  and  heels,  and  red  ribbons.  The  two  elder  goddesses 
were  also  fantastically  draped,  but  Venus  revealed  her  naked  charms  to  the  arbiter 
of  celestial  beauty.  Another  remarkable  painting  represented  a Satyr  uncovering 
a beautiful  sleeping  figure  of  Ariadne,  towards  whom  Bacchus  was  approaching 
with  a triumphant  air,  followed  by  a joyous  troop  of  nymphs  and  bacchantes. 

“ In  the  house  next  to  the  one  I have  just  mentioned  the  decorations  on  the 
walls  are  inferior,  but  the  objects  found  are  of  great  value  and  interest.  In  the 
atrium  appears  a marble  table,  supported  by  two  legs  finely  carved  in  the  form  of 
w'inged  lions.  There  is  also  on  a pedestal  a well-executed  bust,  probably  that 
of  the  proprietor,  with  the  name— C.  Cornelius  Rufus.  The  moveable  treasures 
discovered  consist  of  two  bronze  busts,  evidently  likenesses,  presenting  the  pecu- 
liarity of  glass  and  amber  eyes, — these  are  now  in  the  National  (formerly  Bor- 
bonico)  Museum, — a large  fragment  of  a bronze  cabinet,  with  six  knobs,  elegantly 
worked  into  busts  of  bacchantes  and  fauns.  The  bottom  of  the  inside  of  tliis 
cabinet  was  of  gold,  and  it  contained  two  buttons  or  medallions  of  gold,  repre- 
senting the  head  of  Penelope  on  an  enamelled  ground.  There  was  also  a large 
gold  ring,  with  a cornelian  intaglio  of  Hercules,  of  Greek  chisel,  and  the  name  of 
the  engraver,  an  addition  which  always  enhances  the  value  of  such  works.  Several 
o'her  rings  were  found,  and  about  sixty  silver  coins.  As  a continuance  of  the 
fresco  decorations  in  their  uncovered  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  w'ould  infallibly 
lead  to  their  destruction  in  a very  short  time,  it  has  been  resolved  to  remove  the 
best  of  them  to  the  museum  ; and  this  will  be  effected,  not  by  sawing  out  a piece 
of  the  wall,  as  heretofore,  but  by  transferring  the  picture  to  cloth  according  to  the 
method  now  in  practice  at  Rome,  whence  two  skilful  artists  in  that  delicate  process 
have  lately  arrived  to  undertake  the  operation.” — Morning  Post. 
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Excavations  at  Gifford  Castle.— This  romantic  old  ruin,  situated  witldn  the 
policies  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  at  Yester,  is  at  present  the  scene  of  some 
very  interesting  excavations,  conducted  under  the  personal  superintendence  of 
Lord  Gifford.  The  excavations  are  directed  to  the  object  of  ascertaining  the 
groundplan  of  the  ancient  courtyard,  the  floor  of  which  has  been  covered  to  the 
depth  of  many  feet  by  the  accumulated  deposit  of  centuries.  The  courtyard,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  appears  to  have  been  of  very  considerable  extent,  en- 
closing an  area  of  one  hundred  feet  by  sixty,  or  thereabouts.  Only  a compara- 
tively small  portion  of  it,  at  the  northern  end,  has  yet  been  excavated,  but  the 
discoveries  already  made  give  reason  to  hope  that  before  they  are  completed  much 
light  will  be  thrown  on  the  internal  structure  of  this  interesting  remnant  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  To  antiquaries  who  have  visited  the  ruin,  the  “ Goblin  Ha’  ” under- 
neath the  castle  has  always  afforded  matter  for  curious  speculation.  Was  it  con- 
nected in  a direct  manner  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  castle,  or  was  there  ever 
any  other  entrance  than  that  which  is  at  present  obtained  through  a narrow  portal 
in  the  face  of  the  bank  overlooking  the  glen?  These  surmises  have  at  length 
received  their  solution.  In  the  course  of  the  excavations,  a staircase  was  un- 
covered leading  down  from  the  courtyard  to  the  ground  level  of  the  Goblin  Hah 
The  steps  at  the  bottom  terminate  at  a doorway,  in  the  same  style  of  architecture 
as  the  interior  of  the  subterranean  chambers  ; and  no  doubt  can  therefore  remain 
that  this  was  the  principal  access  to  the  hall,  though  the  uses  to  which  it  had  been 
put  still  remains  as  great  a mystery  as  ever.  A great  quantity  of  bones,  teeth,  &c,, 
much  decayed,  were  uncovered  at  a depth  of  some  feet  from  the  surface.  They 
appear  to  be  principally  the  remains  of  animals,  and  no  human  bones  have  been 
seen  among  them.  One  or  two  boar  tusks  were  found  among  the  other  relics. 
Two  bullets  have  also  been  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  the  excavations.  One 
of  these  is  made  of  stone,  and  the  other,  much  the  largest,  of  ixovt.-Haddington- 
shire  Courier. 

Discovery  at  Worcester  Cathedral.- — In  the  progress  of  the  works  for  the 
restoration  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  a curious  discovery  has  recently  been  made— 
that  of  a cofiin,  with  the  remains  of  a human  being,  embedded  in  a wall  of  the 
edifice.  As  the  workmen  were  pulling  down  a portion  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
north  aisle  of  the  choir,  they  discovered  a hollow  about  six  feet  long,  with  a coffin, 
which,  on  being  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  crumbled  to  pieces 
and  disclosed  a perfect  skeleton,  which  had  evidently  been  lying  there  for  centu- 
ries. It  was  completely  enclosed  in  the  masonry.  The  coffin  was  of  elm.  The 
bones  were  quite  brown,  and,  of  course,  there  were  no  vestiges  of  flesh,  but  the 
remains  of  some  garments  were  detected,  and  the  soles  of  a pair  of  shoes,  or  more 
probably  sandals,  for  no  upper  leather  was  found.  The  leather  was  perfectly 
tough,  and  had  been  very  little  worn.  The  body  was  lying  with  the  heels  to  the 
east  and  the  head  to  the  west.  The  arms  were  placed  across  the  chest.  The  body 
was  that  of  a full-grown  adult — probably  a person  of  middle  age,  as  one  of  the 
teeth  had  been  lost  in  the  lifetime  of  the  subject.  The  head  was  large,  and  the 
body  must  have  been  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  length.  Underneath  the  wall 
is  an  entrance  to  the  crypt. 
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Pictures  of  Old  England.  By  Di’.  Eeix- 
HOLD  Pacli,  author  of  History  of  Alfred 
the  Great/’  &c. — (ilacmillan  and  Co.) 

It  is  a real  advantage  to  have  pictures 
of  Old  England  dra'SMi  by  an  intelligent 
foreigner  like  Dr.  Pauli.  He  has,  as  is  weU 
known,  been  long  engaged  in  the  com- 
pilation of  a “History  of  England  in  the 
Middle  Ages/’  and,  with  the  painstaking  of 
a thorough  German  scholar,  he  has  collected 
a mass  of  material  that  cannot  well  be  used 
except  incidentally  in  that  work,  yet  is  far 
too  valuable  to  be  withheld  from  the  pub- 
lic. The  present  volume  is  a sample  of  his 
stores,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  meet  with 
such  a reception  as  it  deserves,  when,  no 
doubt,  the  author  will  easily  be  induced  to 
favour  us  vrith  at  least  another  series. 

The  present  volume  contains  twelve  chap- 
ters, or  sections,  or  whatever  else  the  author 
pleases,  for  he  has  given  no  name  to  his 
divisions,  and  they  may  be  said  to  embrace 
the  whole  period  of  the  Plantagenet  rule. 
The  first  is  devoted  to  “ Canterbury  and  the 
Worship  of  St.  Thomas  Becket,”  which  is 
succeeded  by  “ Monks  and  Mendicant 
Friars,”  Then  we  have  ^'The  Pai'hament 
in  the  Fourteenth  Century,”  after  which 
comes  ‘^England’s  earliest  PLelations  to 
Austria  and  Prussia.”  This  is  appropriately 
followed  by  “ The  Emperor  Louis  IV.  and 
King  Edward  III.,  and  “The  Hanseatic 
Steel-yard  in  Loodon.”  “ King  Henry  Y., 
and  King  Sigismund/’  “The  l\Iaid  of  Or- 
leans,” '‘Duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,” 
each  occupy  a section, — as  also  do  “ Two 
Poets,  Gower  and  Chaucer,”  “John  Wic- 
lif,”  and,  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  sketch 
of  the  whole,  “London  in  the  Middle 
Ages.” 

Of  course  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to 
see  all  these  subjects  treated  from  an  in- 
tensely German  point  of  view,  particularly 
if  he  has  read  the  “History  of  Alfred.” 
Still,  there  is  very  much  to  interest  in  the 
volume,  and  the  author  shews  every  where 
a good  knowledge  of  his  subjects,  even 
though  he  must  be  charged  ^vith  pushing 
his  Gei-manizing  too  fur.  As  a specimen  of 
the  work,  we  select  a part  of  his  account  of 
the  early  relations  of  England  with  Pru-ssia, 
as  at  once  less  known  and  also  more  ro- 
mantic than  that  v.  hich  precedes  it  about 


Austria.  After  sketching  the  transactions 
of  the  English  crown  with  the  empire  of 
Germany,  and  more  particularly  with  the 
Hapsbm’gs,  the  author  proceeds : — 

“ It  was  not  until  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  the  middle  classes  had  begun  to  assert 
their  freedom  in  England,  and  when  English 
merchants  and  English  maifitime  trade  were 
beginning  to  compete  with  the  commerce 
of  every  other  part  of  the  known  world, 
that  the  want  of  relation  was  first  keenly 
felt,  which  existed  between  the  great  pri- 
vileges which  the  Hanseatic  traders  had 
managed  to  acquire  for  themselves  in  foreign 
lands,  and  the  suspicious  distrust  which 
they  shewed  to  aU  foreigners  who  attempted 
to  take  part  in  the  monopoly  of  the  Baltic 
trade.  The  English  naturally  desired  to 
possess  similar  rights  to  those  which  they 
granted  to  others  in  their  own  seas,  and 
they  had  already  for  some  time  established 
emporiums  on  the  coast  of  I^orway,  and 
had,  in  common  with  the  other  Hanseatic 
traders,  acquired  the  right  in  Scania  of 
fishing  over  a certain  extent  of  water,  and 
of  salting  their  herrings  on  the  shore.  From 
these  unequal  privileges  arose  those  dif- 
ferences, which  lasted  beyond  the  middle 
ages,  and  which  have  not  a little  contri- 
buted to  the  downfall  of  the  Hanseatic  Con- 
federation. The  Prussian  cities  occupied 
in  the  meantime  a remarkable  position,  in 
being  dependent,  on  the  one  hand,  on  Lu- 
beck,  as  one  of-  its  colonies,  while  on  the 
other  hand  they  recognised  the  Grand 
i\Iaster  and  the  Order  of  the  Teutonic 
knights  as  their  feudal  chiefs.  The  interests 
of  both  parties  were  necessarily  sometimes 
at  variance  ; for  while  the  Hanseatic  League 
desired  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
England,  the  Order,  at  any  rate  as  long  as 
it  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  was 
anxious  to  be  the  head  of  a perfectly  inde- 
pendent policy,  even  in  regard  to  the  Bri- 
tish dominions. 

“This  complication  of  interests  rose  to 
a dangerous  height  at  a time  when  England, 
after  having  long  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
the  far-sighted  policy  of  the  brilliant  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  fell  xmder  the  rule  of  Eichard 
II.,  whose  incapacity  and  minority  helped 
to  undennine  his  throne  on  eveiy  side, 
whilst  Pmssia  in  the  meanwhile  was  under 
the  sway  of  the  renowned  Winrich  von  Kni- 
prode.  These  two  princes  undoubtedly  ex- 
changed civilities  and  presents  of  every 
kind,  the  one  sending  his  royal  fidend  beau- 
tiful falcons,  and  the  other  reciprocating 
with  the  gift  of  costly  stuffs  : but  the  inter- 
course between  their  subjects  was  soon 
sensibly  affected,  chiefly  through  those  dis- 
turbances  of  government  by  which  England 
was  then  distracted.  The  authorities  in 
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that^country  took  advantage  of  the  state  of 
passing  events  to  raise  the  duties  on  foreign 
trade,  and  to  lay  an  unjust  embargo  upon 
goods  coming  from  the  Hanseatic  towns, 
while  the  common  seamen,  incited  by  a 
genuine  English  hatred  of  foreigners,  sought 
every  opportunity  of  picking  a quarrel  with 
the  Hanseatic  traders  or  the  Prussians  in 
the  ports  where  they  met,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  going  not  unfrequently  to  the 
length  of  robbery  and  murder.  It  was, 
therefore,  decided  at  a meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Lubeck,  in  the  year  1379,  that 
all  relations  of  trade  should  be  suspended 
until  the  old  condition  of  things  was  re- 
established.  The  consequence  was  that 
every  article  of  English  produce  in  the  Baltic 
had  an  embargo  laid  upon  it,  while  the  trade 
with  Prussia,  where  indeed  there  had  always 
been  most  ground  lor  complaint,  was  en- 
tirely suspended  fur  several  years.  The 
noble  Grand  Master  remained  firm  and  un- 
shaken in  his  policy,  although  he  had  lost 
no  opportunity  of  trying  to  impress  better 
principles  on  the  King  of  . England,  liis 
uncle  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  the  civic 
authorities  of  London.  His  successor,  Con- 
rad Zollner  von  Rotenstein,  followed  in  his 
footsteps,  so  that  the  merchants  on  both 
sides  were  doomed  to  feel  most  sensibly  the 
evils  of  this  suspension  of  trade.  Attempts 
were,  however,  made  in  the  year  1385  to 
arrive  at  more  comprehensive  arrangements 
by  means  of  negociations,  and  the  English 
were  the  first  to  draw  up  a series  of  com- 
plaints ; while  the  Pnissians,  less  disposed 
to  adopt  reconciliatory  measures  than  the 
Hanseatic  traders,  who  hoped  to  effect 
a compact  on  the  ground  of  their  ancient 
privileges,  advanced  many  countercharges 
of  their  own.  Until  the  English  would 
agree  to  bring  their  woollen  stuffs  under  less 
limited  conditions  to  the  Elbing  market, 
the  exportation  to  England  of  the  most 
important  Baltic  products,  such  as  corn, 
wood,  tar,  and  potash,  was  strictly  forbid- 
den. It  was  not  till  the  year  1388  that  any 
understanding  was  arrived  at,  when  the 
Hanseatic  towns  and  English  traders  having 
found  these  disturbances  of  trade  perfectly 
intolerable,  both  parties  saw  themselves 
obliged  to  make  common  cause  against 
similar  proceedings  in  Flanders.  At  length, 
on  21st  of  August,  a new  treaty  of  commerce 
was  signed  at  Marieiiburg  between  England 
and  Prussia,  in  which  provision  was  made 
for  compensation  for  all  the  inconveniences 
that  had  been  suffered,  for  the  adjustment 
of  further  differences  by  legal  measures, 
and  for  the  continuance  of  the  unmolested 
intercourse  which  hadformerly  existed.  The 
advantages  of  the  monopoly  remained  en- 
tirely on  the  side  of  the  East  Germans,  as 
long  as  the  Steel- Yard  in  London  maintained 
its  extraordinary  privileges,  and  it  needed 
all  the  violent  disturbances  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  Order  fell  under  the 
power  of  Poland,  and  England  had  been 
almost  destroyed  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses, 
before  the  relations  of  commerce  could  be 
thoroughly  and  effectively  remodelled. 
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^‘'Before  these  measures  could  be  effected, 
however,  a peculiar  intercourse  of  another 
kind  had  been  established  between  the  two 
countries.  The  support  which  England  had 
afforded,  from  the  days  of  Hermann  von 
Salza,  in  the  Crusades  against  the  heathens, 
had  never  been  entirely  suspended  ; but 
had,  on  the  contrary,  received  a new  and 
more  animated  impulse  after  the  cessation 
of  the  Crusades  in  the  East,  and  was  now 
directed  towards  the  opposite  endsjof  Europe 
both  against  the  Moors  in  Spain  and  the 
Lithuanians  in  Prussia.  English  knights  and 
lords,  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  vows,  or  to 
satisfy  their  tliirst  for  adventures,  followed 
the  same  routes  and  traversed  the  same 
districts  which  had  been  long  trodden  by 
their  mercantile  countrymen  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  commercial  undertakings.  The 
pleasant  sketch  that  Chaucer  has  drawn  of 
the  knight  of  those  days  siiews  how  much 
it  was  then  the  fashion  to  go  forth  on  such 
expeditions  to  Prussia,  and  how  familiar  the 
use  of  certain  words  connected  with  German 
travel  had  become  ; for  the  poet  says— 

‘ Ful  often  tyme  he  hadcle  the  bord  bygonne 

Aboven  alle  naciouns  in  Pruce. 

In  Lettowe  hadde  he  reysecl  and  in  Ruce.’ 

“Richard  II.,  when  he  endeavoured  to  come 
to  some  arrangement  with  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Teutonic  knights,  expressly  refers  to 
this  fa,ct,  and  says  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered with  gratitude,  that  many  English 
knights  and  squires, ' without  heeding  the 
risk  to  life  and  property  which  they  incurred, 
have  at  all  times  been  ready  and"  willing  to 
help  the  German  knights  in  their  contests 
with  the  unbelievers. 

sooner  had  these  commercial  diffi- 
culties been  removed,  than  the  English 
began  to  resort  to  the  country  even  more 
frequently  than  of  old.  A prince  of  the 
royal  blood,  the  eldest  son  of  John,  Duke 
of  La^i  caster,  who  was  then  known  as  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  who  subsequently  raised 
himself  to  the  throne  as  the  first  of  a new 
dynasty,  headed  an  expedition  of  this  kind 
in  the  year  1390.  He  may  perhaps  have 
been  led  to  the  idea  by  the  example  set  by 
his  maternal  grandfather,  Henry,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  who  had  gone  to  Prussia  in  1352  ; 
certain  it  is  that  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  life,  this  prince  shewed  a strong  inclina- 
tion to  fight  as  a soldier  of  the  Cross ; he 
may  also  very  probably  have  found  it  ex- 
edient  to  absent  himself  for  a time  from 
ome,  as  he  had  already  begun  to  take 
a part  in  the  political  opposition  that  had 
been  raised  against  the  misrule  of  his  cousin 
Richard  II.  Whatever  his  reasons  may  have 
been,  the  prince,  as  we  learn  from  his  own 
circumstantial  diary  of  the  expenses  of  his 
journey,  undoubtedly  left  England  during 
the  summer  of  that  year,  and  embarked  at 
the  head  of  several  hundred  men,  including 
knights  and  soldiers,  on  board  some  Prus  ian 
vessels,  reaching  Danzic  on  the  10th  of 
August,  where  he  procured  the  equipments 
and  supplies’ necessary  to  enable  him  to 
reach  Konigsberg  with  all  possible  speed. 
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From  thence  he  was  to  proceed  under  the 
guidance  of  Engelhard  Rabe,  the  Marshal 
of  the  Order,  against  Lithuania,  which  had 
been  allied  with  Poland  ; the  object  of  the 
expedition  being  to  reinstate  the  banished 
Duke  Witowd.  They  now  only  waited  for 
the  arrival  of  the  foreign  volunteers  from 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  and  when 
all  were  assembled,  the  baggage  and  sup- 
plies were  sent  by  ship  along  the  Half, 
while  the  knights  and  their  retinue  set 
forth  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  through 
the  desolate  districts  of  Kau  on  the  Memel, 
where  they  appear  to  have  had  a hot  engage- 
ment with  the  enemy  on  Saturday,  the  27th. 
The  fortress  ofWilna  was  beleaguered  all  the 
month  of  September,  until  the  bad  season 
of  the  year  brought  the  campaign  to  a close 
without  any  special  result.  The  English 
Earl  returned  to  Konigsberg  on  the  20  th 
of  October,  and  we  learn  from  accounts 
which  he  had  to  settle  there  for  the  trans- 
port and  keep  of  his  men,  that  at  least  one 
of  his  men  had  been  killed  in  battle,  that 
three  youths,  the  sons  of  a Lithuanian  noble- 
man, had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  prince,  and  that  two  Prussian 
knights  were  by  order  of  their  Marshal  in 
attendance  upon  the  Earl. 

‘Mdenry  spent  the  next  three  or  four 
months  in  Konigsberg,  and  seems  to  have 
installed  himself  regularly  there  for  the 
winter  season.  We  find  that  the  interval 
between  Caristmas  and  the  Epiphany  was 
spent  in  accordance  with  the  English  custom, 
in  feasting,  sports,  and  merriment  of  every 
kind.  He  would  not,  however,  undertake 
a second  expedition  against  the  heathens, 
but  devoted  several  weeks  to  travelling 
through  the  country.  It  was  in  the  course 
of  this  journey,  in  February,  1391,  that  he 
passed  through  Brauusberg  and  Elbing  to 
Marienburg,  whence  he  went  to  Dirschau, 
and  then  down  the  Vistula,  to  Danzic.  He 
did  not  see  the  aged  Grand  Master,  Zollner  von 
Rotenstein,  for  he  had  died  of  some  linger- 
ing disease  in  the  month  of  August.  His 
successor,  Conrad  von  Wallenrod,  was  not 
chosen  till  the  12th  of  March,  when  his 
election  by  the  knights  took  place  at  Marien- 
burg, and  he  lost  no  time,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  custom,  of  making  a present 
of  several  falcons  to  the  foreign  prince,  who 
after  fighting  so  bravely  for  the  Order  was 
now  about  to  leave  Prussia.  Henry  spent 
the  whole  of  March  at  Danzic,  where  he 
was  probably  detained  by  illness,  as  we  infer 
from  an  indication  given  us  by  the  keeper 
of  his  accounts,  from  whom  we  learn  other 
things  still  more  worthy  of  notice.  The 
Earl  of  Derby’s  herald  had  been  despatched 
to  demand  from  Wladislav  Jagello,  the  King 
of  Poland,  the  restitution  of  two  English 
knights,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands 
during  the  war.  An  English  herald  also 
arrives  with  a message  from  Henry’s  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  started 
in  the  same  year  on  a similar  crusade,  but 
who  had  gone  no  further  than  Norway, 
from  whence  he  had  returned  home  ; and 
lastly,  the  Earl  receives  the  new^s,  through 
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an  English  sea-captain,  that  his  consort  has 
given  birth  to  her  fourth  son,  Humphrey, 
the  future  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

“ Henry  spent  the  Easter  at  Danzic,  on 
which  occasion  he  gave  rich  alms  to  the 
four  principal  churches  of  the  town,  in  return 
for  which  Pope  Boniface  IX.  granted  him 
absolution  from  his  vow  to  take  part  in  the 
Crusades.  Soon  afterwards  he  embarked  on 
his  homeward  voyage,  and  after  having 
safely  landed  at  Hull,  he  hastened  to  his 
castle  at  Bolingbroke. 

“ When  this  prince  ten  years  afterwards 
became  King  of  England,  he  displayed  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  condition 
of  public  affairs  in  Prussia,  during  the  many 
very  complicated  negociations  which  arose  I 
between  his  own  country  and  the  districts  | 
on  the  Baltic.  He  wms  also  the  last  prince  of  ! 
any  reputation  who  made  a voyage  to  the 
North  Sea,  and  on  this  account  special 
attention  is  due  to  the  relations  which  sub- 
sisted between  Henry  IV.  and  the  Prussian 
authorities.” — (pp.  131—138.) 

Those  to  whom  this  extract  may  appear 
neither  too  long  nor  uninteresting,  may  be 
assured  that  they  will  find  equally  curious  j 
matter  in  every  part  of  the  book,  which  j 
we  heartily  recommend  them  to  study  for 
themselves. 


The  Platonic  Dialogues  for  English  Read- 
ers. By  William  Whewell,  D.D.  Vol,  • 
HI.  The  Republic  and  the  Timseus  (Mac-  f 
millans). — We  have  on  two  former  occasions 
noticed  the  early  volumes  of  this  masterly 
work,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  from  the 
author’s  preface,  that  the  public  has  re- 
ceived them  so  favourably  that  he  has  been 
induced  to  proceed  with  his  labours,  and  to 
afford  the  English  reader  the  opportunity 
of  judging  of  the  answers  which  Plato  gave 
to  his  own  questions  as  set  forth  in  the 
Dialogues.  The  ethical  system  of  Plato  is 
now  completed,  and  we  have  a kind  of 
promise  that  the  remaining  Dialogues,  as 
the  Banquet,  the  Theaetetus,  and  the  Craty- 
lus,  shall  follow.  We  trust  that  it  may  be 
so,  and  then  the  divine  Plato”  will  be 
thoroughly  intelligible  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken. 

The  nature  and  contents  of  the  present 
volume  are  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Whewell : — ' 

“ These  Dialogues  differ  in  their  aim  and 
substance  from  those  which  I have  already 
published,  in  that  they  are  not  negative  but 
positive,  not  critical  merely  but  construc- 
tive. Two  previous  Classes  of  these  Dia- 
logues— the  Dialoguesof  the  Socratic  School 
and  the  Anti-  Sophist  Dialogues — are  em- 
ployed in  analysing  and  disproving  defi- 
nitions and  opinions  there  propounded  ; 
and  the  other  Class,  the  Dialogues  coni 
nected  with  the  Trial  and  Death  of  So- 
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crates,  contains  hardly  any  positive  doctrine 
except  that  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

! The  Dialogues  now  presented,  on  the  other 
. liand,  are  full  of  positive  doctrines,  ethical, 
j political,  and  physical,  given  along  with 
their  professed  proofs.  The  ReinihUc  con- 
tains, especially,  a theoi’y  respecting  the 
foundations  of  morality  which,  if  true,  sup- 
plies an  answer  to  many  of  the  questions 
discussed  in  the  previous  Classes  of  Dia- 
! logues.  In  those  previous  Classes,  Plato 
1 was  in  search  of  ethical  definitions  and  ethi- 
cal truths  : in  the  Repuhlic,  he  conceives 
1 himself  to  have  found  such  definitions  and 
such  truths.  There  he  was  an  enquirer 
and  a critic : here  he  is  a theorist  and  a 
moralist  .... 

: “1  cannot  but  believe  that  the  English 

’ readei',  though  he  may  sometimes  be  disap- 
pointed with  the  results  of  Plato’s  specula- 
i tions,  will  find,  in  t!iat  portion  of  the  Pla- 
tonic Dialogues  which  I have  now  completed, 
a very  striking  body  of  writings.  It  appears 
to  me  also  that  these  writings  become  more 
striking  by  being  taken  in  the  order  in 
which  1 have  presented  them.  The  points 
! discussed  in  the  Laches,  the  Charmides,  the 
I Lysis,  the  Rivals,  the  Alcibiades,  though 
involving  weighty  questions,  are  in  a great 
, degree  juvenile  puzzles,  belonging  to  an 
early  stage  of  Moral  Philosophy.  After 
these,  the  fine  dramatic  delineations  of  other 
moral  teachers  and  disputants,  Protagoras, 

I Prodicus,  Hippias,  Gorgias,  Polus,  Ion, 
Thrasymachus,  form  an  extraordinary  gal- 
lery of  philosophical  portraits.  And  this 
depiction  is  further  graced  by  a lofty  tone 
of  virtuous  resolve,  as  in  the  Gorgias,  and 
by  a thorough  enjoyment  of  literary  beauty 
and  literary  playfulness,  as  in  the  Phcedriis  ; 
while  through  all  there  runs  a steadfast 
assertion  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  presented  as  the  belief  of 
Socrates  in  the  great  tragedy  of  his  death, 
the  Phccdo,  and  again  urged  in  various  my- 
thological forms  in  the  Gorgias,  the  Phoidrus, 
and  the  Republic  ; add  to  this,  subtle  specu- 
' lations  concerning  the  soul  and  its  facul- 
ties, anticipating  the  most  acute  analyses 
of  modern  psychologists  ; — and  we  have,  I 
think,  matter  in  which  the  English  reader 
may  find  grounds  for  an  admiration  of 
Plato,  and  a pleasure  in  reading  him,  not 
altogether  disproportionate  to  the  reputa- 
tion which  belongs  to  his  name.” 


The  Polar  Regions.  By  Sir  J ohn  Eich ard- 
SON,  LL.D.  (Edinburgh;  A.  and  C.  Black). 
— No  one  can  rank  more  highly  as  an  autho- 
t rityonarctic  subjects  than  Sir  John  Kichard- 
son,  and  accordingly  we  were  glad  to  see 
an  article  from  his  pen  in  the  recent  edition 
of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica.  This  he 
has  now  amplified,  and  given  to  the  public 
in  the  form  of  a handsome  8vo.  volume, 
which  offers  a connected  view  of  the  physi- 
cal geography  and  ethnology  of  the  areas 
comprised  within  the  north  and  south  polar 


circles,  and  of  the  progress  of  discovery  by 
which  our  knowledge  of  the  extremities  of 
our  globe  has  been  attained.  To  do  this  in 
the  compass  of  a single  volume  must  have 
been  no  easy  task,  but  it  has  been  done, 
and  well  done  too.  As  compression  has 
been  greatly  studied,  the  work  does  not 
admit  of  extracts  that  wall  give  a fair  idea 
of  its  value,  and  instead  of  doing  violence 
to  the  author  by  forcibly  detaching  a pas- 
sage here  and  there,  we  prefer  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  book  itself,  every  page  of 
W'hich  will  well  repay  perusal,  whether  we 
seek  for  information  as  to  the  earliest  or 
the  latest  of  the  polar  expeditions. 


Something  for  Everybody’,  and  a Garland 
for  the  Year.  By  John  Times,  F.S.A. 
(London  : Lockwood  and  Co). — The  general 
character  of  Mr.  Timbs’  numerous  books  is 
too  well  known  to  require  any  particulariza- 
tion at  our  hands,  and  we  need  only  say 
that  this,  his  la??t,  is  quite  equal  to  the  rest. 
The  Garland  for  the  Year  may  be  taken 
as  a resume  of  the  laboui’S  of  William  Hone, 
but  with  quite  enough  alteration  and  addi- 
tion to  redeem  Mr.  Timbs  from  the  charge 
of  being  a mere  copyist.  Other  parts  of  the 
book  are  devoted  to  visits  to  celebrated 
places,  as  Brambletye,  Hatfield,  Windsor 
Castle,  Kew,  Eichmond,  Deepdene, — all 
places  about  which  we  can  bear  to  hear 
again  and  again  without  weariness.  The 
Something  for  Everybody  is  more  full  than 
might  be  expected,  for  Mr.  Timbs  devotes 
a few  of  his  final  pages  to  a collection  of 
‘’‘Prompt  Eemedies  and  Small  Services,” 
where  the  reader  may  learn  how  he  should 
not  venture  on  medical  books ; how  to 
master  impediments  of  speech  ; how  to  al- 
leviate the  sting  of  nettles  ; how  to  “ keep 
off  the  goose-skin  feeling;”  and  equally  to 
avoid  pitting  from  small-pox,  and  sea  sick- 
ness ; the  remedy  for  the  last  not  being 
the  very  obvious  one  of  keeping  on  shore, 
but  “a  basin  of  soup  made  very  hot  with 
cayenne  pepper.  ” The  book  goes  on  from 
beginning  to  end,  treating  all  manner  of  sub- 
jects, so  that  he  must  be  hard  to  please 
indeed  who  finds  nothing  to  amuse  him. 


Our  English  Horne : its  early  History  and 
Progress.  (Oxford  and  London  : J.  H.  and 
Jas.  Parker.) — We  are  glad  to  see  that  this 
really  valuable  little  work  has  reached  a 
second  edition.  On  its  first  appearance  we 
spoke  of  it  in  terms  of  well-deserved  praise. 
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and  a glance  over  it  again  confirms  our 
good  opinion. 


Bohris  P.lustrated  Library.  We  have  re- 
cently received  several  of  the  handsomely 
printed  os.  volumes  that  Mr.  Bohn  is  bring- 
ing out  under  the  above  title.  Among  them 
we  would  pai-ticularly  mention,  Longfdhv:' s 
Poems,  containing  the  famous  Golden  Legend 
and  Miles  Standish’s  Courtship  ; Milioris 
Poetical  ^yor^cs,  amply  annotated  by  !Mr. 
Bohn  ; and  Southey’s  Life  of  2sehon,  which, 
beside  a portrait  and  autograph,  has  several 
spii-ited  engravings  printed  in  colours.  Such 
works,  which  are  at  once  valuable  in  them- 
selves, attractively  got  up,  and  low  in  price, 
are  a welcome  addition  to  the  store  of  read- 
ing that  Mr.  Bohn  has  for  so  many  years 
been  engaged  in  providing  for  the  public. 


. Quarterly  Lnde:c  of  Currerd  Literature. 
(Sampson  Low  and  Co.) — We  noticed  this 


[Oct. 

very  useful  publication  some  time  ago*,  and 
ventui-ed  to  predict  for  it  the  success  that 
it  weU  deserves.  We  are  sorry  to  see,  from 
a Special  Notice”  appended  to  the  last 
Number,  that  we  were  wrong  in  this,  and  that 
literary  men  are  likely  to  lose  a convenient 
and  ti-ustworthy  source  of  information.  We 
hope  that  such  may  not  be  the  case,  and 
reprint  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
notice  in  question,  in  order  to  call  attention 
to  the  subject : — 

‘^The  Proprietors  are  not  without  the 
hope  that  this  announcement  will  induce 
the  fidends  of  their  Quarterly  Index  to  ob- 
tain an  accession  of  subscribers,  or  elicit 
some  other  expression  of  appreciation  to 
induce  them  to  pei-severe  with  its  comple- 
tion and  issue,  even  at  a higher  price  rather 
than  to  abandon  it. — 47,  Ludgate  Hill,  July 
24,  1861.” 


^ Gext.  Mag.,  June,  1860,  p.  616. 


APPOIXTilEXTS,  PEEFEPvlIEXTS,  AXD  PP.OMOTIOXS. 


The  dates  are  those  of  the  Gazette  in  which  the  Appointment  or  Return  appeared. 


Ecclesiastical. 

Sept.  0.  Conge  d'dire  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Dur’.iam,  empowering 
them  to  elect  a Bishop  of  that  see,  the  same 
being  void  by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  and  Paght 
Rev.  Father  in  God  Dr.  Henry  Montagu  Tilliers, 
late  Bishop  thereof ; the  Bight  Rev.  Father  in 
God  Dr.  Charles  Baring,  now  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol,  recommended  to  be  by  them  elected 
Bishop  of  the  said  see  of  Durham. 

Civil,  Naval,  axd  Militaet. 

Aug.  27.  Field-Marshal  Yiscoimt  Comhermere, 
G.C.B.,  sometime  Commander -in-Chief  of  the 
F'orces  in  the  East  Indies  ; and  Gen.  Sir  George 
Pollock,  G.C.B.,  who  commanded  the  British 
forces  which  advanced  to  Cabul  in  1842,  and 
sometime  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  India,  to  be  Knights  of  the  Most 
Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of  India. 

M'iUiara  Hackett,  esq.,  ta  be  H.M.’s  Advocate 
for  her  forts  and  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

Alexander  Macnab,  esq.,  to  be  Surveyor  of 
Public  Works  for  the  Island  of  Grenada. 

Charles  Henry  Fowler,  esq.,  to  be  Colonial 
Surgeon  for  the  I-land  of  St.  Helena. 

Aug.  30.  George  Benvenuto  Mathew,  esq.,  now 
II.M.’s  Charge  d’  Affaires  and  Consul-General  to 
the  Republics  of  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  Honduras,  and  Salvador,  to  be  H.M.’s 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  those  Republics. 

Mr.  Hugh  Smith  approved  of  as  Consul  at 
Dundee  for  the  United  States  of  .America. 

11 


Sept.  3.  Don  Manuel  Colarte  approved  of  as 
Vice-Consul  at  Newcastle  for  H.M,  the  Queen  of 
Spain. 

Sept.  10.  Mr.  James  Edwin  Graham  approved 
of  as  Consul  at  Sydney  for  H.M.  the  King  of 
Italy. 

Mr.  Samuel  Whiting  approved  of  as  Consul  at 
Nassau,  New  Providence,  for  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Sept.  13.  James  Considine,  esq.,  to  be  H.M.’s 
Consul  at  Mahon. 

Sfpt.  17.  Capt.  Hugh  Dunlop,  R.N.,  to  be  an 
Ordinary  Member  of  the  Civil  Division  of  the 
Third  Class,  or  Companions  of  the  Most  Hon. 
Order  of  the  Bath. 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Hamilton  Gordon,  C.M.G., 
to  be  Lieut. -Governor  of  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick. 

Robert  WRliam  Durand  Moir,  esq.,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Requests  and  Police 
Magistrate  for  the  District  of  Mulletivoe,  in  the 
Island  of  Ceylon. 

Evan  Montague  Baillie,  esq.,  now  Secretary  to 
H.M.’s  Legation  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  be  Secre- 
tary to  H.M.’s  Legation  at  Stuttgardt. 

Don  Howard  Fox  approved  of  as  Vice-Consul 
at  Falmouth  for  the  Repubhe  of  Costa  Rica. 

Mr.  Alexander  J.  Soutzos  approved  of  as  Consul 
at  Malta  for  H.M.  the  King  of  Greece. 

Sept.  20.  Mr.  John  T.  Neal  approved  of  as 
Consul  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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BIRTHS. 


June’lA^.  At  Shahjehanpore,  India,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Eobert  Drummond,  prematurely,  a son. 

July  9.  At  Eangoon,  the  wife  of  Major  Henry 
Tulloch,  a dau. 

July  13,  At  Almorah,  the  wife  of  Bazett  W. 
Colvin,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Kurrachee,  Scinde,  the  wife  of  J.  Gorringe, 
esq.,  M.D.,  Surgeon  1st  Batt.  4th  (King’s  Own) 
Kegt.,  a dau. 

July  lb.  At  Ladder-hill,  St.  Helena,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  Phillipps,  E.A,,  a dau, 

July  17.  At  Angus,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Forbes,  a dau. 

Aug.  17.  The  wife  of  Capt.  Robert  Richards, 
Bombay  Army,  a son. 

Aug.  19.  At  Great  Yarmouth,  the  wife  of 
James  Hargrave  Harrison,  esq.,  a dau. 

Aug.  20.  At  Whitchurch,  Salop,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  John  Dent  Fish,  a son. 

At  Wroxham,  Norfolk,  the  wife  of  Capt.  John 
Fenton,  of  the  84th  Regt.,  a dau. 

Aug.  21.  At  the  Merchant  Taylors’  School, 
Great  Crosby,  near  Liverpool,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  O.  Carter,  a son. 

Aug.  23.  At  Eton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Snow,  a son. 

Aug.  24.  At  Fulbeck,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Clennell  Wilkinson,  a dau. 

At  Champfleurie,  Linlithgow,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
R.  Johnstone  Stewart,  a dau. 

At  Trinity  Parsonage,  Trowbridge,  Wilts,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Digby  Walsh,  M.A.,  a dau. 

At  the  Rectory,  Little  Lees,  Essex,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  John  Green,  a son. 

Aug.  25.  In  the  Close,  Winchester,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  William  Warburton,  a dau. 

At  Headley,  Surrey,  the  wife  of  George  Lyall, 
esq.,  M.P.,  a dau. 

At  Dublin,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Loftus  Tottenham, 
a son  and  heir. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Bourchicr  Wm.  T.  Wrey, 
a son. 

At  Mursley  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John 
Cross,  a dau. 

Aug.  26.  At  the  Bury,  near  Leamington,  the 
Countess  of  Aylesford,  a son. 

At  Hindlip-hall,  near  Worcester,  the  wife  of 
Henry  Allsopp,  esq.,  a son. 
j In  Queen’s-road  west,  Regent’s-pk.,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb,  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Sheen,  Staffordshire,  a son. 

1 At  Worth,  Sandwich,  the  wife  of  Capt.  H.  Boys, 

I R.N.,  a dau. 

At  Ducklington,  Oxon,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 

I Edward  O.  Vincent,  a dau. 
j Aug.  27.  At  Ivy-house,  Charlbury,  Oxon,  the 
I wife  of  Lieut.-Colonel  E.  V.  P.  Holloway,  late 
Madras  Army,  a son. 

At  Billacombe,  Plymstock,  Devon,  the  wife  of 
Major  Frampton,  late  of  H.M.’s  50th  Regiment, 
a son. 
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At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  Major  Newbery,  a son. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  In- 
cumbent of  Trinity  Church,  Bedford,  a son. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Bromyard,  Herefordsh.,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  Cecil  F.  Holder  (of  the  Carabiniers), 
a son. 

At  Walmer,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Gregorie,  23rd 
Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  a son. 

Aug.  28.  In  Wilton -crescent,  the  wife  of  Major 
Thomson,  of  Updowne,  Kent  (late  K.  D.  Gds.), 
a son. 

Aug.  29.  In  Gloucester-sq.,  Hyde-park,  the 
wife  of  Charles  Doxat,  esq.,  a dau. 

Aug.  30.  At  Merton-hall,  Thetford,  the  Lady 
Walsingham,  a dau. 

In  Portland-pl.,  the  wife  of  Alex.  H.  Ross, 
esq.,  a son  and  heir. 

At  the  Rectory,  White  Roothing,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Maryon  Wilson,  a dau. 

At  Queenstown,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Leslie,  Royal 
Marines,  a dau. 

At  the  Vicarage,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Lawrence 
W.  Till,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Chertsey,  a son. 

Aug.  31.  At  Syresham  Rectory,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Oswald  P.  Sergeant,  a dau. 

In  Charles-st.,  Eastbourne-ter.,  Hyde-park, 
the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  A.  T.  Allan,  2nd  Battalion 
25th  Regt.  (King’s  Own  Borderers),  a dau. 

At  East  Dulwich,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Baron 
Hichens,  a dau. 

At  Walsingham  Parsonage,  Norfolk,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Septimus  H.  Lee  Warner,  a dau. 

Sept.  1.  At  Longford  Rectory,  Derbyshire, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Anson,  a d.iu. 

At  Constantinople,  the  wife  of  Lieut.  Eobert 
Scott  Chisholme,  R.N.,  a son. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Bowden,  of  W''yre, 
Pershore,  a son. 

Sept.  2.  At  Belmont-lodge,  Bognor,  Sussex, 
the  wife  of  John  Griffiths  Beavan,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Dunchurch-hall,  near  Rugby,  the  wife  of 
W.  Moore,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Winkfield  Vicarage,  Berks,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  C.  J.  Elliott,  a dau. 

Sept.  3.  At  Uffington-house,  Stamford,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Bertie,  a son. 

The  wife  of  Brigadier-Gen.  Garvock,  Com- 
manding at  Dover,  a dau. 

At  Stretton  Rectory,  Warwickshire,  the  wife 
of  William  Park  Dickins,  esq,,  of  Lincoln’s-inn, 
and  Surbiton,  Surrey,  a dau. 

At  Clevenagl'. -house,  co.  Tyrone,  Ireland,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  Montague  Browne,  24th  Regt.,  a 
son. 

At  Exmouth,  Devon,  the  wife  of  Edgar  Mus- 
grave,  esq  , of  Shillington  Manor-house,  Bed- 
fordshire, a son. 

Se2}t.  4.  In  Grosvenor-sq.,  Lady  Poltimore,  a 
dau. 

At  Hook  Parsonage,  Sm'rey,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Pyne,  a dau. 
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At  the  Piraeus  of  Athens,  the  wife  of  W.  B. 
Neale,  esq.,  H.M.’s  Consul  for  Continental 
Greece,  a son. 

At  Aslackby  Vicarage,  the  wife  of  the  Kev. 
Edmund  Alderson,  a son. 

Sept.  5.  At  Whitkirk,  Leeds,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Edward  Wand,  a dau. 

At  Hendon,  Middlesex,  the  wife  of  Rear-Adm. 
Edward  Stanley,  a son. 

At  Greatham,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Tris- 
tram, Master  of  Greatham  Hospital,  a son. 

At  Abbess  Roding  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Laurence  Capel  Cure,  a dau. 

Sept.  6.  In  Belgrave-sq.,  the  Lady  Isabella 
Stewart,  a son. 

At  West  Harling  Rectory,  Thetford,  Norfolk, 
the  wife  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  Harhord,  a son. 

At  Cheltenham,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  C. 
Brown  Constable,  a dau. 

At  Rugby,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Arnold, 
a son. 

At  South  Newton  Vicarage,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Penruddocke,  a son. 

Sept.  7.  At  Borde-hill,  Sussex,  the  wife  of 
Major  MacAdam,  of  Blackwater,  co.  Clare,  a dau. 

At  Scorrier-house,  Cornwall,  the  wife  of  George 
Williams,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Stoke-pl.j  Mrs.  Rich.  Howmrd  Vyse,  a dau. 
At  Tatterford  Rectory,  Rougham,  Norfolk,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Howard  Morton,  a dau. 

Sept.  8.  In  Lower  Grosvenor-st.,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Hussey,  a dau. 

At  Newport,  Salop,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John 
R.  Heawood,  a son. 

At  Wimbledon,  Mrs.  Bertram  Currie,  a son. 

At  Fringford  Rectory,  Bicester,  Oxon,  Mrs. 
Henry  De  Salis,  a dau. 

At  Vicarage-terr.,  Kensington,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  H.  Blacket,  a dau. 

In  Regent’s  Park-ter.,  the  wife  of  Reginald 
Burton,  of  Daventry,  Northamptonshire,  a son. 

Sept.  9.  At  Shudy  Camps  Vicarage,  Cambridge- 
shire, the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Hardy,  a dau. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Warminster,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  James  Erasmus  Philipps,  a son. 

At  Wellshot-house,  Lanarkshire,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Maclean,  Rifle  Brigade,  a dau. 

Sept.  10.  At  Dorset-house,  Woolston,  South- 
ampton, the  wife  of  Lieut.  Burgess,  R.N.,  H.M.S. 
“ Eagle,”  a dau. 

At  Hatcham  Parsonage,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Augustus  K.  B.  Granville,  M.A.,  a dau. 

Sept.  11.  At  the  Vicarage,  Kirtlington,  Oxon, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev,  T.  Knapp  Chittenden,  a dau. 


At  Ampney  Vicarage,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Daubeny,  a son. 

At  Pitcombe  Parsonage,  Somersetshire,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev,  W.  Oliver,  a son. 

Sept.  12,  At  the  Rectory,  St.  Andrew’s-hill, 
Doctors’  Commons,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  F. 
Chase,  a dau. 

At  Broughton,  Northamptonshire,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Henry  Carey,  a dau. 

Sept.  14.  At  Elstree-hill,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Thompson  Podmore,  a son. 

At  Rushton-park,  Sussex,  the  wife  of  W.  R. 
Adamson,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Hinton,  Salop,  the  wife  of  Robert  Peel 
Ethelston,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Hyde,  Gloucestershire,  the  wife  of  Henry 
D.  Ricardo,  esq.,  a son. 

In  Gloucester-terr.,  Hyde-park,  Mrs.  Francis 
Venner,  a son. 

At  Tottenham-green,  Middlesex,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  P.  de  Patron,  Rodmell  Rectory,  near 
Lewes,  a son. 

Sept.  15.  In  Eaton-place  south,  the  wife  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Robert  Bruce,  unatt.,late  23rd  R.  W. 
Fusiliers,  a dau. 

At  Hartley-court,  near  Reading,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Comer,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Irwin  Cummins, 
Rector  of  St.  Alban’s,  Wood-st.,  a dau. 

At  Stanford  Rectory,  Worcestershire,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Edward  Winnington  Ingram,  a son. 

At  Surbiton,  Kingston-on-Thames,  the  wife  of 
G.  Eyssen,  esq.,  a son. 

Sept.  16.  At  Bath,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Andrew 
Robertson,  a son. 

At  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the  wife  of  Percy 
Westmacott,  esq.,  a dau. 

Sept.  17.  In  Dublin,  the  Lady  Frances  Tre- 
mayne,  a son. 

In  Great  Cumberland-pL,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Green 
Wilkinson,  a dau. 

At  Sandy,  near  St.  Neot’s,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Burnham,  a dau. 

Sept.  18.  At  Chingford  Rectory,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  J.  Morison,  a dau. 

At  Reigate,  the  wife  of  R.  F.  D.  Palgrave,  esq., 
a dau. 

At  Brisley  Rectory,  Norfolk,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Smith,  a dau. 

At  Wimbledon,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
J.  Wjmne,  a dau. 

Sept.  19.  At  Woolston  Lawn,  near  Southamp- 
ton, the  wife  of  Richard  Coles,  esq..  Mayor  of 
Southampton,  a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Jtine  29.  At  Trinity  Church,  King  William’s- 
towm.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Capt.  J.  C.  Tyrwhitt 
Drake,  A.D.C.,  2nd  Queen’s  Royals,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  J.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  of  Amersham, 
Bucks,  to  Emily  Harriet  Anna,  only  dau.  of 
Major-Gen.  D’Urban,  of  Newport,  near  Exeter, 
commanding  in  British  Kaffraria. 


July  6.  At  King  William’s-town,  Stephen 
Henry  Kenneth  Wilson,  esq.,  85th  Light  In- 
fantry, son  of  the  late  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Chief 
Justice  of  Mauritius,  to  Anne  Emma  Matilda, 
only  dau.  of  Col.  Maclean,  C.B.,  Lieut.-Governor 
of  British  Kaffraria. 

July  23.  At  Nynee  Tal,  John  Douglas  Sand- 
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ford,  third  son  of  the  Vcn.  the  Archdeacon  of 
Coventry,  and  Under  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  N.W.  Provinces,  India,  to  Jane 
Georgiana,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry 
Coddington,  Vicar  of  Ware,  Hertfordshire,  and 
formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

July  25.  At  Ootacamund,  Capt.  Henry  Semple, 
of  H.M.’sdOth  Royal  Rifles,  eldest  son  of  Major 
Semple,  of  Bath,  to  Helen  Ann,  youngest  dau. 
of  John  Reay,  esq.,  of  Gloucester-gardens,  Hyde- 
park,  and  of  the  Gill,  Cumberland. 

July  30.  In  the  private  chapel  of  the  Chateau 
de  la  Boullaye,  near  Monfort,  Brittany,  Major 
Jas.  Pollock  Gore,  1st  or  Royal  Regt.,  to  Amelie 
Marie  Caroline,  second  dau.  of  Sir  William  Ray- 
mond Codrington,  hart. 

Aug.  13.  At  St.  Stephen’s,  Paddington,  Capt. 
Francis  George  King,  21st  Fusiliers,  to  Mary 
Harriette,  youngest  dau.  of  Henry  Combe,  esq., 
and  widow  of  Major-Gen.  Samuel  Brandram 
Boileau,  formerly  of  H.M.’s  22nd  Regt. 

At  Dawlish,  Henry  John  Roby,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  to  Mary  Ann 
Matilda,  elder  dau.  of  P.  A.  Erinen,  esq.,  of 
Dawlish. 

At  Brompton,  Middlesex,  Wm.  Wing,  esq.,  of 
Market  Overton,  Rutlandshire,  to  Julia  Augusta, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Baker  Sladen, 
esq.,  of  Ripple-court,  Kent. 

Aug.  15.  At  Blackrock,  near  Dublin,  Thomas 
W.  Allen,  esq.,  H.M.’s  Civil  Service,  to  Maria 
Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Bolton, 
esq.,  late  of  H.M.’s  13th  Regt.,  and  niece  to 
Rich.  Bolton,  esq.,  of  Bective  Castle,  co.  Meath, 

Aug.M.  At  the  Cathedral,  Gibraltar,  Francis 
William  Sullivan,  esq,,  Commander  of  H.M.S. 
“ Greyhound,”  to  Agnes,  dau.  of  the  lion.  Mr. 
Sydney  Bell,  one  of  H.M.’s  Judges  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Aug.  20.  At  the  British  Embassy,  Paris,  Thos. 
Ligertwood,  M.D.,  K.L.H.,  13th  Light  Infantry, 
to  Emma,  widow  of  John  Howel  Davies,  esq.,  of 
Titenhurst,  Sunninghill,  Berks. 

At  St.  Paul’s,  Cambridge,  Wm.  Kemp,  Capt. 
18th  Royal  Irish,  to  Maria  Adelaide,  eldest  dau. 
of  Capt.  Dighy  Marsh,  R.N. 

Atig.  21.  At  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  Stirling, 
Major  John  Chetham  McLeod,  43rd  Royal  High- 
landers, to  Emily  Maria  Douglas,  youngest  dau. 
of  Abercromhy  Dick,  esq.,  Comiie  Castle,  Perth- 
shire, late  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

At  the  Manor-house,  Mapperton,  Dorset,  Capt. 
Charles  Hamilton  Malan,  75th  Regt.,  eldest  son 
of  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan,  Vicar  of  Broadwindsor, 
to  Edith  Mary  Josephine,  second  dau.  of  Lieut. - 
Col.  George  Marryat. 

Aug.  22.  At  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Walton 
Breck,  and  afterwards  at  St.  Patrick’s  Catholic 
Church,  Emile  Juvenal  Lei'oy  de  Serancourt, 
esq.,  of  Arras,  France,  and  grandson  of  the  late 
Marquis  de  Serancourt,  to  Letitia  Bingham,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  J.  Gunning  Plunkett,  esq., 
J.P.  CO.  Roscommon,  and  grandniece  of  the 
late  Duchesses  of  Argjll  and  Hamilton,  Lady 
Coventry,  and  the  late  Lord  Clanmorris. 

At  Chudleigh,  Devon,  John  Kemp,  second  son 
of  the  late  Robert  Jacomh-Hood,  esq.,  of  Bardon- 


park,  Leicestershire,  to  Isabella  Sarah,  eldest  dau. 
of  Charles  Langley,  esq. 

Aug.  27.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Stan- 
lake  Ricketts  Batson,  esq.,  of  Horseheath,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, to  Gertrude,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Henry  Corry,  M.P.,  and  Lady  Harriet 
Corry. 

At  Runwell,  Essex,  Frederick  Philipse  Morris, 
esq.,  barrister-at-law,  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  third  son 
of  the  late  Rear-Adm.  Henry  Gage  Moiris,  to 
Mary,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Knox,  D.D., 
of  Tunbridge,  Kent,  and  Rector  of  Runwell  and 
Ramsden-Crays,  Essex. 

At  Essendon,  Capt.  John  Walter  Tarleton,  C.B., 
A.D.C.  Royal  Navy,  eldest  surviving  son  of  the 
late  Thomas  Tarleton,  esq.,  of  Chester,  and 
grand-nephew  of  the  late  Gen.  Sir  Banastre  Tarle- 
ton, hart.,  G.C.B.,  to  Finetta  Esther,  twin-dau. 
of  the  Hon.  Baron  Dimsdale,  of  Camfield-place, 
Herts. 

At  St.  Pancras  Church,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Mitchell 
de  Mowbray,  to  Maria  Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of 
the  late  Capt.  George  Bohun  Martin,  R.N.,  C.B., 
of  East  Bridgeford,  Notts. 

At  Christchurch,  Paddington,  George  Franeis, 
only  son  of  the  late  Francis  Harold  Duncombe, 
esq.,  II.M.’s  74th  Regt.,  to  Rose  Catherine,  third 
dau.  of  the  late  Major  Wainman,  formerly  of  the 
14th  Light  Dragoons,  of  Woodhayes-hall,  Che- 
shire, and  granddau.  of  the  late  William  Wain- 
man,  esq.,  of  Carhead,  Yorkshire. 

At  Stoke  Newington,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Stephens, 
Vicar  of  Wednesfield,  Staffordshire,  to  Sarah, 
youngest  dau.  of  John  St.  Barbe,  esq.,  of  Stoke 
Newington. 

At  Brighton,  Francis  Swanson,  Capt.  Bombay 
Artillery,  eldest  son  of  Col.  J.  Swanson,  19th 
Regt.  B.N.I.,  to  Anne  Blanche,  youngest  dau.  of 
William  Harrison  Ainsworth,  esq.,  of  Arundel- 
terr.,  Kemp-town,  Brighton. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  William  Gair, 
esq.,  Lieut,  and  Adj.  6tn  Dragoon  Guards  (Cara- 
biniers),  second  son  of  the  late  John  Gair,  esq., 
of  Hilton,  Inverness,  to  Caroline  Lavinia,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  late  Peter  M‘Quhae,  esq..  Com- 
modore R.N. 

At  Whittington,  near  Worcester,  the  Rev.  Jos. 
O.  Stallard,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Brockhampton,  near  Boss, 
Herefordshire,  to  Annie  B.  Eveleigh,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  William  Holden,  M.A.,  Assistant- 
Chaplain  of  St.  Oswald’s  Hospital,  Worcester. 

At  Staines,  Geo.  Ernest  Ward,  esq.,  of  H.M.’s 
Indian  Civil  Service,  second  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Ward,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Wath,  Yorkshire  to 
Agnes,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Finch, 
esq.,  of  Staines. 

At  St.  Sardour’s,  Paddmgton,  Henry  O’Brien 
O’Donoghue,  esq.,  of  Long  Aston,  Somerset, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  O’Donoghue,  to 
Mary  Emelia,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Gustavus 
L.  Hamilton,  of  Great  Berries,  co.  Roscommon, 
and  Vicar  of  Carew,  co.  Pembroke. 

At  Christchurch,  Bayswater,  Robert  Arthur, 
third  son  of  William  Whitting,  esq.,  of  Thomey 
Abbey,  Cambridgeshire,  to  Isabella  Catherine, 
yoiuiger  dau.  of  the  late  Dr.  Gregory,  of  London. 
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At  Hore^ar,  Salop,  the  Rev.  Alfred  B.  Rocke, 
M.A.,  Student  of  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  Rocke,  of  Clungunford- 
house,  Salop,  to  Margaret,  only  child  of  the  Rer. 
Philip  Birt  Adams,  Rector  of  Hopesay. 

At  Bushey,  Herts,  Edward  Moulas,  second  son 
of  Sydney  Courtney,  esq.,  of  Leatherhead,  Surrey, 
to  Isabella  Elizabeth,  elde-tdau.  of  the  late  Mm. 
J.  Toules,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  of  Lincoln’s-inn. 

At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  the  Rev.  Richard 
AVilde,  younger  son  of  S.  F.  T.  Wilde,  esq.,  of 
Monken  Hadley,  barrister-at-law,  to  Charlotte 
Eugenia,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Money, 
Rector  of  Sternfield,  Suffolk. 

Au^.  28.  At  Tamerton  FoUott,  J.  X.  Grigg, 
esq.,  barrister-at-law,  eldest  son  of  M.  S.  Giigg, 
esq.,  of  Tamerton  Foliott,  to  Charlotte  Katherine, 
eldest  dau.  of  E.  B.  Mills,  esq.,  Bombay  Civil 
Service,  of  Weston -lodge,  Mannamead,  near  Ply- 
mouth. 

Thomas  A.  Chapman,  esq.,  of  Foo  Cho-w,  China, 
to  Margaret,  second  dau.  of  W.  H.  Black,  esq., 
F.S.A.,  of  London. 

At  St.  Pancras,  Harman  R.  Bond,  esq.,  Snrgeon- 
Major  Bengal  Army,  to  Charlotte  Anne,  youngest 
dau.  of  CapL  A.  McMahon,  of  the  late  67th  Regt. 
Bengal  X.I. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Clitheroe,  Wm.  Edward  Musson, 
esq.,  of  Clitheroe,  to  Susanna  Catherine,  eldest 
dau.  of  Dixon  Robinson,  esq.,  of  Clitheroe  Castle. 

At  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church,  Edinburgh, 
Edw.  Henry  Pember,  ^[.A.,  Student  of  Ch.  Ch. 
Oxford,  and  barrister-at-law,  eldest  son  of  John 
Edw.  Pember,  esq.,  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
Streatham,  Surrey,  to  Fanny,  only  dau.  of  Wm. 
Richardson,  esq.,  late  of  Sydney,  Xew  South 
Wales. 

Aug.  29.  At  All  Sainfs’,  St.  John’s-wood,  the 
Rev.  John  Sansom,  Rector  of  Busling thorp e,  Lin- 
colnshire, to  Hannah  Jane,  dau.  of  the  late  Hon. 
Edward  Grey,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

At  Quedgeley,  Gloucestershire,  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Sperling,  Rector  of  Papworth  St.  Agnes,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, to  Constance  Rachel,  only  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  Erskine  KnoUys,  Rector  of  Quedgeley. 

At  Edge-hill,  Edinburgh,  Robert  Cochrane 
Williamson,  esq.,  Beechwood,  Edinburgh,  to  Ce- 
cilia, youngest  dau.  of  Major-Gen.  Anderson, 
Royal  Artillery. 

At  St.  Michael’s,  Chester-square,  Wm.  Stewart, 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Stewart  Forster,  of  South- 
end,  Kent,  to  Catherine  Matilda  Leveson,  only 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  CoUisson,  Rector  of  Wal- 
cot,  Bath. 

At  St.  Matthias’,  Richmond,  Arthur  Henry, 
fourth  son  of  the  late  John  Bather,  esq..  Recorder 
of  Shrewsbury,  to  Lucy  Elizabeth,  fourth  dau.  of 
the  late  Right  Rev.  C.  J.  Blomfield,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  London. 

At  St.  Luke’s,  Chelsea,  Walter  Sewell  Doyle 
Yates,  M.D.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Brigadier- 
Gen.  Walter  Alexander  Yates,  C.B.,  Commandant 
of  Lucknow,  to  Ruth,  widow  of  Horatio  Handey, 
esq.,  surgeon,  and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Geo. 
Compign6,  esq.,  of  Berkhampstead,  Herts,  and 
Forest-bill,  Surrey. 

At  Sidmouth,  the  Rev,  J.  Henry  SI essor.  Fellow 
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of  University  College,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of 
Headboume  Worthy,  Hants,  to  Charlotte  Ma- 
tilda, eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Robt.  Fennessy,  esq. 

At  St.  Philip’s,  Earl’s-court,  Kensington,  Sam. 
Rogers,  esq.,  fifth  son  of  the  late  Rev.  A.  Rogers, 
Yicar  of  Rolvenden,  Kent,  to  Mildred  Elizabeth, 
third  dau,  of  the  late  W.  H.  Maclean,  esq..  Ad- 
miralty, London. 

At  Kingswinford,  Staffordshire,  Hen.  Beverley, 
esq.,  B.A,,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  second  son  of 
Wm.  Beverley,  esq.,  of  Clarendon-road,  Leeds, 
to  EUza,  eldest  dau.  of  Leacroft  Freer,  esq..  Oak- 
fields,  Kingswinford, 

Aug.  31,  At  Brading,  Isle  of  Wight,  Wynd- 
ham  Gibbes,  esq.,  younger  son  of  the  late  Thomas 
Gibbes,  esq.,  of  Tavistock-pL,  London,  to  Char- 
lotte, third  dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Dickson,  and  for- 
merly of  H.M.’s  2nd  West  India  Regt. 

At  St.  James’s,  Paddington,  the  Rev,  Walter 
Hamilton,  Mcar  of  Wald ershare-with- Whitfield, 
Kent,  to  Sarah  Maria,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
Col.  Wildman,  of  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  (Cara- 
biniers). 

In  August,  at  St.  Stephen’s,  Dublin,  the  Hon. 
Richard  Monck,  Coldstream  Guards,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Viscount  Monck,  to  Frances  Eliza- 
beth Owen,  eldest  dau.  of  Owen  Blayney  Cole, 
esq.,  and  the  Lady  Fanny  Cole. 

Sept.  3.  At  Christchurch,  Hampstead,  Samuel 
Gurney,  second  son  of  the  late  Sir  Edw.  Buxton, 
to  Caroline  Louisa,  second  dau.  of  J.  Gurney 
Hoare,  esq.,  of  Hampstead. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Islington,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Ling- 
ley,  Chaplain  at  Mongheer,  Bengal  Presidency, 
to  Louisa,  elder  dau,  of  Francis  Witherby,  esq., 
of  Highbury-terrace. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Bryanston-sq.,  Lieut.-Col.  R.  P. 
Radcliffe,  R.A.,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Edmund 
Radcliffp,  to  Annie,  only  dau.  of  the  late  William 
Henry  Sharp,  esq.,  of  Upper  Seymour-street, 

At  St.  Clement  Danes,  Strand,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Firmin,  M.A  , Yicar  of  Yoxford,  Suffolk,  to  Cas- 
sandra, youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Jas.  Raynham, 
esq.,  of  the  Moated-house,  Basildon,  Essex. 

At  Little  Baddow,  George  Theodore  Manning, 
esq.,  of  Springfield,  to  Fanny  ilaria,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Tweed,  R.X.,  of  Little 
Baddow-haU,  E-sex. 

At  the  Priory  Church,  Great  Malvern,  the  Rev. 
Edgar  Lloyd,  to  Lavinia  Louise  Stuart. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  Arthur 
Blunt,  esq.,  Capt.  H.M.’s  Bombay  ArtiUery,  to 
Frances  Jemima,  eldest  dau.  of  R.  S.  D.  R.  Roper, 
esq.,  of  the  Grove,  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

At  Cromer,  Norfolk,  Benjamin  Bickley  Rogers, 
esq.,  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  barrister-at-law,  and  Fel- 
low of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  to  Ellen  Susanna, 
dau.  of  Robert  Herring,  esq.,  of  Cromer. 

At  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  Germain  Lavie, 
Student  of  Ch.  Ch.,  third  son  of  Col.  Lavie,  ^kladras 
Artillery,  to  Myra  Isabella,  second  dau.  of  Wilson 
Hetherington,  esq.,  of  Queen’s-sq.,  St.  James’s- 
park,  and  Lincoln’s-inn,  barrister. 

At  St.  James’s,  Clapham,  Thomas  Wilkinson 
John  Dent,  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  barrister -at-law,  to 
Sophia  Amelia,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  G.  John 
CoUinson,  Incximbent  of  St.  James’s,  Clapham. 
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George  JosepTi,  son  of  Joseph  Murray,  esq.,  of 
Aytoun,  Fifeshire,  and  Shrivenham-honse,  Berks, 
to  Augusta  Anne,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Deane,  Rector  of  Bighton,  Hants. 

At  Thelwall,  Cheshire,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Jeud- 
wine,  Vicar  of  Chicheley,  Bucks,  to  Grace  Mar- 
garet, widow  of  George  Canning  Backhouse,  esq., 
late  H.B.M.’s  Commissary  Judge  at  the  Havana, 
and  dau.  of  the  late  John  M.  Saadham,  esq.,  of 
Hans-piace,  London. 

At  Wilberfoss,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Holmes,  In~ 
cumhent  of  Wilberfoss,  to  Ann,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  Thos.  Newbald,  esq.,  of  the  same  place. 

At  St.  James’s,  Breightmet,  Arthur  Wickes,  of 
the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Riehd.  Wickes,  esq.,  of  the  Mansion-house,  Hurst- 
pierpoint,  Sussex,  to  Augusta  Anne,  only  child  of 
Wm.  Slade,  esq.,  of  Crompton  Fold,  Boltoa-le- 
Moors. 

Sept.  4.  At  St.  Peter’s,  Pimlico,  Capt.  George 
Heriry  Seymour,  R.N.,  C.B.,  second  son  of  Adm. 
Sir  George  Seymour,  G.C.B.,  to  Sophia  Margaret, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Derick  Hoste,  esq.,  of 
Bar  wick-house,  Norfolk. 

At  St.  Mary-de-Castro,  Guernsey,  Browiilow 
Boulter,  esq.,  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  barrister-at-law, 
and  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  to  Har- 
riet Amelia,  youngest  dau.  of  Rear- Adm.  MeCrea. 

At  St.  Margaret’s,  Canterbury,  Fred.  T.  Curtis, 
esq.,  of  Elmstone-court,  to  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of 
James  Delmar,  esq.,  Canterbury. 

At  Kilve,  Somersetshire,  Henry  Anstey  Bo- 
sanquet,  esq.,  of  Lower  Berkeley-st.,  and  the 
Inner  Temple,  barrister-at-law,  to  Mary  Anne, 
youngest  dau.  of  Col.  Luttreli,  of  Kilve-court. 

At  Little  Bytham,  Lincolnshire,  the  Rev. 
Frederick  W.  Christian,  third  son  of  the  late 
Hugh  George  Christian,  esq.,  of  Fysche-hall, 
Knaresborough,  to  Alice,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Clark,  Rector  of  Little  Bytham. 

Sept.  5.  At  All  Saints’,  Knightsbridge,  the 
Hon.  H.  W.  FitzMaurioe,  late  Capt.  72nd  High- 
landers, to  Sarah  Jane,  dau.  of  the  late  George 
Bradley  Roose,  esq.,  of  Bryntirion,  Anglesey. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Major  Hugh 
Robert  Hibbert,  7 th  Royal  Fusiliers,  eldest  son 
of  Thos.  Hibbert,  esq.,  of  Birtles-hall,  Cheshire, 
to  Sarah  Catherine  Augusta,  dau.  of  Fred.  Lee, 
esq.,  of  Broadgate-house,  Devon. 

At  Hordle,  near  Lymington,  Francis  Edward 
Cox,  Major  B.E.,  to  Zehde  Helen  Emilia, 
youngest  dau.  of  Adm.  Symons,  of  Yeattori, 
Lymington,  Hants. 

At  ,St.  Mary’s,  Leicester,  Andrew  Whyte  Bar- 
clay, esq.,  M.D.,  of  Bruton-st.,  Berkeley-sq.,  to 
Margaret,  dau.  of  the  late  >J.  W.  Noble,  esq., 
M.P.,  of  Danett’s-hall,  Leicester. 

At  Mostyn,  Flintshire,  Fred.  Hoare  Colt,  esq., 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  barrister-at-law,  to  Bertha, 
eldest  dau.  of  Henry  Collins,  esq.,  of  the  Duifryn, 
near  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Smeaton,  Vicar  of  Hannington,  Wilts,  to  Mary 
F.  Willes,  eldest  dau.  of  Capt.  Fred.  Johnson, 
late  54th  Regt. 

At  the  R.  C.  Church,  Grove-rd.,  Regent’s-pk., 
George  Herbert,  esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 


harrister-at-law,  to  Constantia,  only  dau.  of  the 
late  Sir  Chas.  Witham,  of  Highham,  Suffolk. 

At  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Marriner,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Marriner, 
Vicar  of  Clapham,  Yorkshire,  and  Rural  Dean, 
to  Jane  Caroline,  only  surviving  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Wilson,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Winchester,  Vicar 
of  Holy  Rood,  Southampton,  and  Rural  Dean. 

At  Eccles,  Lancashire,  John  Holker,  esq.,  bar- 
rister-at-law, to  Jane,  only  dau.  of  the  late  James 
Wilson,  esq.,  of  Gilda  Brook,  Eccles. 

Sept.  7.  At  St:  Giles’s,  Camberwell,  Edward 
Wilniot  Seale,  esq.,  of  Malmesbury-house,  East 
Dulwich,  to  Eliza  Holford,  only  dau.  of  Edward 
Crook,  esq.,  granddau.  of  the  late  Gen.  Roberts, 
and  niece  of  the  late  Col.  Roberts,  of  Brighton. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  William,  eldest 
surviving  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Weaver, 
of  Corham,  Wilts,  to  Charlotte,  widow  of  James 
Brooks,  esq.,  ofprme-house,  Hampton,  Middle- 
sex, formerly  sheriff  for  Norwich. 

Sept.  9.  At  St.  George's,  Ramsgate,  Captain 
Charles  Hewett,  of  H.M.’s  23rd  Fusiliers,  son  of 
Capt.  Hewett,  R.N.,  to  Fanny  Maria,  only  dau. 
ofT.  T.  Abbott,  esq.,  Nenagh,  co.  Tipperary, 

At  St.  James’s,  Weyhridge,  the  Rev.  Wm.  H. 
Poulton,  M.A.,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
Senior  Tutor  and  Chaplain  of  Queen’s  College, 
Birmingham,  to  Harriett  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of 
Robert  Harcourt,  esq.,  of  Weyhridge,  Surrey. 

Sept.  10.  At  Iffley,  near  Oxford,  the  Rev.  Mark 
Pattison,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  to  Emily, 
dau.  of  Capt.  Henry  Strong,  Indian  Army,  of 
Iffley. 

At  Monkstown,  near  Dublin,  Wm.  John  Holt, 
esq.,  Lieut.  1st  Batt.  4th  (King’s  Own)  Regt., 
second  son  of  Capt.  Holt,  95th  Regt.,  to  Alice 
Violet,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Xavier 
Murphy,  esq.,  Chief  Translator  and  Interpreter 
to  H.M.’s  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  Bombay. 

At  Weymouth,  Robert  Hawthorn,  Capt.  Royal 
Engineers,  to  Amy,  youngest  dau.  of  Commander 
William  Dow,  R.N. 

At  Wensley,  Yorkshire,  Arthur,  second  son  of 
James  Booty,  esq.,  Castle-house,  Walthamstow, 
Essex,  to  Fanny  Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  Miles  G.  Booty,  M.A.,  of  Leyburn,  Incum- 
bent of  Coverham,  Yorkshire. 

At  Alnwick,  the  Rev.  George  West,  Curate  of 
Ryton,  only  son  of  Francis  George  West,  esq., 
of  Horham-hall,  Thaxted,  Essex,  and  of  Pinner, 
Middlesex,  to  Mary  Anne,  youngest  dau.  of  Win. 
Dickson,  esq.,  of  Alnwick  and  Alnmouth,  Clerk 
of  the  Peace  for  Northumberland. 

At  Bradford,  Somerset,  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Howse,  of  Taunton,  to  Martha,  second  dau.  of 
Edward  Easton,  esq.,  of  Stone-house,  Bradford. 

Sept.  11.  At  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight,  Wm. 
George  Shedden,  esq.,  of  Spring-hill,  East  Cowes, 
to  Caroline,  youngest  dau.  of  Adm.  Sir  Graham 
Eden  Hamond,  hart.,  of  Norton-lodge,  G.C.B., 
and  Rear-Adm.  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

At  Barton-under-Needwood,  the  Rev.  William 
Douglas,  M.A.,  son  of  Gen.  Sir  James  Douglas, 
G.C.B,,  to  Emily,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Wilson,  esq.,  of  Barton-under-Needwood. 

Sept.  12.  At  Trinity  Church,  Chelsea,  J.  A. 
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Froude,  esq.,  to  Henrietta,  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Ashley  Warre,  Esq.,  M.P. 

At  Holy  Trinity,  Brompton,  Richard  Twyford, 
only  son  of  Rear-Adm.  King,  to  Kate,  dau.  of 
the  late  Richard  Maugham,  esq.,  of  Lee-house, 
Old  Brompton. 

At  St.  Michael’s,  Stockwell,  George  Mont- 
gomerie Davidson,  esq.,  2nd  Battalion  22nd 
Regt , to  Elizabeth  Frances,  second  dau.  of  J. 
M.  Blacklock,  esq.,  of  the  War  Office,  and  Stock- 
well. 

•At  Aveley,  Essex,  Edmund  George,  only  son 
of  Edmund  Phillips,  esq.,  of  Feltham,  Middlesex, 
to  Fanny,  eldest  dau.  of  Robert  Ingram,  esq., 
of  Moor-hall,  Rainham,  and  Little  Thurrock, 
Essex. 

At  Pitminster,  Somerset,  Wm.  Lloyd  Cabell, 
of  Lincoln’s-inn,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  to  Fanny 
Harriett,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Lawson, 
Vicar  of  Pitminster, 

At  Sheffield,  the  Rev.  Jas.  Moorhouse,  Curate 
of  Hornsey,  Middlesex,  to  Mary  Lydia,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sale,  Vicar  of  Sheffield, 

At  St,  Mark’s,  Surbiton,  A.  Mackay  Leith, 
esq.,  of  Folkestone,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Robert 
Leith,  esq.,  of  Culgower,  Sutherlandshire,  N.B., 
to  Eleanor  Alice,  second  dau.  of  Capt.  Frank 
Cutler,  R.N.,  H.B.M.’s  Vice-Consul  at  Bordeaux. 

At  St,  Peter’s,  Walthamstow,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Helme,  M.A.,  eldest  son  of  Robert  Helme,  esq., 
to  Helen,  only  surviving  child  of  Thos.  Master- 
man,  esq.,  of  Walthamstow,  Essex. 

Sept.  14.  At  West  Moulsey,  Septimus  William 
Sibley,  esq.,  of  New  Burlington -st.,  to  Clara 
Fanny,  second  dau,  of  Sir  R.  W.  Carden,  of 
Wimpole-st.,  and  West  Moulsey,  Surrey. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  James  Jephson, 
esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  barrister -at-law,  to 
Julia,  youngest  dau.  of  George  Pain,  esq.,  of 
New-lodge,  Salisbury. 

At  Hove,  the  Rev.  Edward  Herbert  Edwards, 
M.A.,  of  Pemffiroke  College,  Cambridge,  son  of 
the  late  Wm.  Edwards,  esq.,  of  Framlingham, 
Suffolk,  to  D(  cima  Blunt,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Vaughan,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Sept.  17.  At  Yazor,  Herefordshire,  Henry 
Longley,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  to  Diana  Eliza,  S'  cond  dau.  of  John  Daven- 
l)ort,  esq.,  of  Foxley,  Here'^ordshire,  and  of  West- 
wood-hall,  Staffordshire. 

At  Maxton,  Roxburghshire,  James  Liebig,  only 
child  of  the  late  William  Gregory,  esq.,  to  Eliza- 
beth Mary  Somerville,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Col. 
Sir  Henry  Fairfax,  hart. 

At  Wai’grave,  Major  Heber  Drury,  Madras 
Army,  to  Elizabeth  Sarah,  youngest  dau.  of 
Major  Court,  of  Castlemans,  Berks, 

At  All  Saints’,  St.  Marylebone,  Henry,  eldest 
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son  of  Thomas  Langridge,  esq.,  Baron’s  Place,  ' 

Mereworth,  to  Flora  Jane,  dau.  of  John  Wight  I 

Pope,  esq.,  LL.D.,  Boundary -road,  N.W. 

At  All  Saints’,  Knightsbridge,  Major  Tillbrook,  ' 
of  Tillington,  Sussex,  to  Ada  Byng,  only  child  of  , 
Lieut.-Col.  Mortimer  Whitmore. 

At  Withiel,  Cornwall,  the  Rev.  Edward  Lister 
Salisbury,  Incumbent  of  Biscovey,  eldest  son  of  ; j 
Edward  Salisbury,  esq.,  late  of  Middleton  Tower,  ] 

Lancashire,  to  Annie  Frances  ; also,  at  the  same  | , 
time  and  place,  Charles  Hussey,  eldest  son  of 
Octavius  Williams,  esq.,  of  Truro,  to  Sophie 
Marion  — eldest  and  second  dau.  of  the  Rev. 

Vyell  Francis  Vyvyan,  Rector  of  the  parish. 

At  Carshalton,  Lionel  Attye,  esq.,  Capt.  2nd 
(Queen’s  Royal)  Regt.,  younger  son  of  the  late  I 
Robert  Middleton  Attye,  esq.,  of  Ingon  Grange, 
Warwickshire,  to  Margaret  Maria,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  David  Lloyd,  esq  , of  Shepley-house,  | i 
Surrey.  [ 

At  Litlingtm,  Sussex,  the  Rev.  Richard  White, 
fourth  son  of  the  late  Joseph  White,  esq.,  of 
Sutton-hall,  near  Chester,  to  Emma,  eldest  duu. 
of  F.  H.  Phillips,  esq.,  of  Milford,  Wilts.  | 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Islington,  the  Rev.  Jno.  Harvey  j| 
Knapp,  M A.,  Chaplain  of  H.M.S.  “Revenge,”  j 
Flag  Ship  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  to  Marianna,  j i 

dau.  of  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Stabb,  of  St.  John’s,  i i 

Newfoundland. 

At  Ambleside,  George  Rolleston,  M.D.,  Pro-  ■ | 
fessor  of  Anatomy,  Oxford,  to  Grace,  dau.  of  j i 
Dr.  John  Davy,  F.R.S.,  of  Lesketh  How.  j ! 

At  Preston,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  S.  Hilliard,  Rector  |( 
of  Little  Wittenham,  Berks,  to  Henrietta,  young-  f j 
est  dau.  of  the  Rev.  William  Belgrave,  Preston-  [ a 
hall,  Rutland.  | 

Sept.  18.  At  Abbeyleix,  Lieut.-Col.  John  Guise,  | 

V.C.,  90th  Lt.  Infantry,  youngest  son  of  Gen.  Sir  f 
John  Guise,  hart.,  K.C.B.,  to  Isabella,  only  sur-  | 
viving  child  of  the  late  Rev.  Arthur  and  Hon. 
Catherine  Newcombe. 

Sopt.  19,  At  St.  Mary  Abbot’s,  Kensington, 
Wentworth,  only  son  of  the  late  Charles  Arthur 
Gore,  1st  Life  Guards,  to  Emily  Anne,  third 
dau.  of  the  Hon.  Edward  and  Mrs.  Curzon,  of 
. Scarsdale-house,  Kensington.  | j 

At  Lowestoft,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Brodhurst,  ^ 

M.  A.,  Incumbent  of  Gawber,  Yorkshire,  to  Ellena  i 
Mary,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Atlay,  Rector 
of  Bridge  Casterton,  Rutlandshire.  ! 

At  Addlestone,  Surrey,  William  Vere,  second  ! 
son  of  Rowland  Alston,  esq.,  late  M.P.  for  Herts.,  ' 
to  Ellen  Mary  ; and,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  , i 
Henry  Erskine  Khanim,  second  surviving  son  of  * 
the  late  William  Fullarton,  esq.,  of  Skelhon,  | 
Ayrshire,  to  Ada  Campbell — daus.  of  the  late 
William  Henry  Goddard,  esq. 
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\_Eelatives  or  Friends  supplying  Memoirs  are  requested  to  append  their  Addresses,  in 
order  that  a Copy  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  containing  their  Communications 
may  be  forwarded  to  them.'\ 


The  Eael  oe  Mount  Edgcumbe. 

Sept.  3.  On  board  bis  yaclit,  off  Erith, 
aged  64,  Ernest  Augustus,  Earl  of  Mount 
Edgcumbe. 

The  late  nobleman  was  the  eldest  son  of 
! the  second  Earl  by  the  third  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.  He  was 
born  at  Richmond,  March  23,  1797.  In 
1831  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Rear-Admiral  Charles  Fielding,  and  suc- 
; ceedcd  to  the  title  in  1839.  He  was  an 
Aide-de-camp  to  the  Qaeen,  Colonel  of 
' the  Cornwall  Militia,  and  patron  of  five 
livings.  A man  of  decided  political  views, 
he  advocated  them  through  the  only  me- 
I dium  that  the  state  of  his  health  per- 
I mitted,  his  pamphlets,  written  in  the  in- 
i terests  of  Toryism,  gaining  in  their  day 
a certain  degree  of  general  notice.  He 
likewise  published  a diary  of  his  experi- 
ences of  the  Italian  Revolution  while  at 
Palermo  and  Rome  in  1849.  In  1852  he 
was  appointed  Special  Deputy  Warden  of 
i the  Stannaries.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
I career,  when  Viscount  Valletort,  be  shewed 
a disposition  for  the  political  arena,  but, 
owing  to  the  then  unpopular  character 
of  his  politics,  could  not  procure  a seat 
in  Parliament. 

“ This,”  says  a local  paper  (the  “ Ply- 
mouth Journal”),  “ was  in  1831,  when 
the  old  Parliamentary  system  was  at  its 
last  gasp.  The  Lord  Valletort  of  that  day 
and  Sir  R.  R.  Vyvyan  were  the  embodi- 
ment of  Toryism,  and  the  whole  county 
[Cornwall]  was  roused  from  one  end  to 
! the  other.  The  election,  we  believe,  lasted 
j a fortnight.  Oxen  were  roasted  in  the 
' streets,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  that 
peculiar  hospitality  which  prevailed  so 
much  then  at  general  elections.  There 
was  scarcely  a man  in  the  county  who  did 
! not  then  take  sides,  and  men  were  mar- 
shalled under  the  great  landholders,  who 
marched  to  the  hustings  at  the  head  of 


their  friends  and  dependents.  The  late 
Sir  William  Molesworth  had  only  just 
come  of  age,  and  he  hastened  home  from 
the  Continent  to  do  battle  for  the  Reform 
Bill,  which  was  the  great  question  of  that 
exciting  period.  The  hon.  baronet  was 
not  able  to  vote,  for  he  had  only  just 
escaped  from  his  minority;  but  he  took 
his  place  amongst  the  foremost  men  of 
the  county,  and  came  into  Lostwithiel  at 
the  head  of  some  eighteen  hundred  voters, 
who  assembled  at  Pencarrow.  The  present 
Lord  St.  Germans  mai  shalled  his  hosts  on 
the  other  side ; and  from  our  own  neigh- 
bourhood [Plymouth]  there  went  down 
a band  of  sturdy  men,  to  vote  for  the 
Reformers,  and  against  the  heir  of  the 
house  of  Mount  Edgcumbe.  It  was  a 
splendid  fight,  for  the  Tories  a tremend- 
ous defeat.  It  emptied  the  purses  of  the 
Tories,  and  they  have  never  since  suc- 
ceeding in  making  the  county  their  own. 
So  matters  went  on,  Toryism  holding  its 
own  in  the  east,  through  the  aid  which 
it  received  from  the  influence  and  active 
co-operation  of  the  late  Earl  of  Mount 
Edgcumbe,  and  the  other  great  and  little 
houses  that  combined  with  him.  But  his 
Lordship  never  fought  the  battle  again  in 
Cornwall  for  himself  or  any  of  his  family. 
He  had  paid  smart-money  enough  to 
humble  him  for  years,  and  beyond  the 
assistance  of  a private  subscription,  or 
a political  pamphlet,  or  an  article  in  the 
‘Mail,’  and  the  open  aid  of  his  steward,  we 
heard  but  little  of  the  active  doings  of  the 
Earl.  It  was  not  till  the  divisions  of  the 
Liberals  took  place  in  Plymouth,  a year  or 
two  since,  that  it  was  thought  a seat 
might  be  won  for  the  scion  of  the  house  of 
Mount  Edgcumbe;  and  the  Earl’s  name 
then  again  appeared  prominently  in  the 
political  arena.” 

The  Earl  is  succeeded  by  his  son  William 
Henry,  Viscount  Valletort,  born  Nov.  5, 
1832,  who  in  1858  married  the  Lady 
Katherine  Elizabeth,  a daughter  of  the 
Marquis  of  Abercorn.  He  has  represented 
Plymouth  since  May,  1859.  The  remain- 
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ing  cliildren  of  the  late  Earl  are,  the  Hon. 
Charles  Ernest,  born  Oct.  23,  1838,  now 
a captain  in  the  Grenadier  Guards ; and 
Lady  Ernestine  Emma  Horatia,  born  Aug. 
16,  1843. 

The  family  of  the  deceased  Earl  derives 
its  surname  from  Eggecomb,  Egecumb, 
or  Edgecomh,  (as  variously  written  in  old 
records,)  in  the  parish  of  Cheriton-Fitz- 
Pain,  near  Crediton,  and  was  already  of 
gi'eat  antiquity  in  Devon  when,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III,,  William  de  Egge- 
comb married  Hillaria,  the  heir  of  Wil- 
liam de  Cotehele,  of  Cotehele  in  Corn- 
wall, and  rgmoved  to  that  place.  He, 
who  may  he  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  family,  died  in  1380,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  William  Edge- 
comb,  Esq.,  who  married  the  daughter 
and  heir  of  Denset.  His  grandson.  Sir 
Richard  Edgcomh,  knight,  joined  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  against  Richard 
III.,  and  had  a narrow  escape  of  his  life 
after  the  defeat  and  execution  of  that 
nobleman.  But  making  his  way  into  Brit- 
tany he  enrolled  himself  under  the  banner 
of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  and,  returning 
to  England,  participated  in  the  victory  of 
Bosworth.  He  was  appointed  comptroller 
of  his  household  by  the  new  monarch,  and 
obtained,  likewise,  grants  of  the  castle, 
honour,  &c.,  of  Totnes,  and  the  manor  of 
Cosworthy,  with  various  other  lands  in 
the  county  of  Devon,  of  which  shire  he 
served  the  office  of  sheriff  in  1487.  Sir 
Richard  died  in  1499,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son.  Sir  Piers  Edgcomh,  K.B.,  who 
was  Sheriff  of  Devonshire  in  the  10th  and 
13th  of  Henry  VII.  In  the  5th  of  Henry 
YIII.  he  was  in  the  expedition  against 
Fiance,  and  was  made  a knight-banneret 
for  his  valiant  conduct  at  the  sieges  of 
Terounne  and  Tournay,  and  at  the  battle 
of  the  Spurs.  His  eldest  son.  Sir  Richard 
Edgcomh,  knight,  w^ho  served  the  office 
of  Sheriff  of  Devonshire  in  the  35th  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  1st  of  Mary,  erected  the 
stately  mansion  at  East  Stonehouse,  called 
from  him  Mount  Edgcomh,  and  w'as  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son,  Peter  Edgcomh, 
Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Cornwall 
and  Sheriff  of  Devon  temp.  Elizabeth; 
whose  grandson,  Piers  Edgcumbe,  was  a 
12 


noted  loyalist,  and  his  son  Richard  Edge- 
cumbe  was  made  one  of  the  knights  of 
the  Bath  previous  to  the  coronation  of 
King  Charles  II.,  in  order  to  attend  that 
ceremony.  He  married  Lady  Anne  Mon- 
tagu, second  surviving  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward, Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded at  his  decease,  in  1688,  by  his  only 
surviving  son,  Richard  Edgecumbe,  Esq., 
who  was  the  first  peer  of  the  family. 

Richard  Edgecumbe  was  member  for 
Cornwall  in  the  time  of  King  William, 
and  he  sat  for  other  places  during  the  re- 
mainder of  that  reign  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Queen  Anne’s.  He  was  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in 
1716 ; and  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage 
April  20th,  1742,  as  Baron  Edgcumbe. 
His  Lordship  was  appointed  in  the  follow- 
ing year  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.  He  married  Matilda,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Henry  Furnese,  Bart.,  of 
Waldershare,  Kent,  and  dying  in  1758, 
w'as  succeeded  by  his  elder  son,  Richard, 
second  baron,  w^ho  died  unmarried  in  1761, 
when  the  barony  devolved  upon  his 
brother  George,  third  baron,  who  was 
created  Viscount  Mount  Edgcumbe  and 
Valletort,  February  l7th,  1781,  and  Earl 
of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  August  18th,  1789. 
His  Lordship  married,  in  1761,  Emma, 
only  daughter  and  heiress  of  his  Grace 
John  Gilbert,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  York, 
by  whom  he  had  an  only  son,  Richard, 
the  father  of  the  deceased  peer.  The 
Earl,  wKo  was  bred  to  the  naval  service, 
and  attained  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the 
Blue,  died  February  4th,  1795,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Richard,  second  Earl, 
Lord-Lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotulorum 
of  the  County  of  Cornwall,  horn  Septem- 
ber 13th,  1764,  married,  February  21st, 
1789,  Sophia,  third  daughter  and  co-heir 
of  John,  second  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire, 
by  whom  he  had  issue  Ernest  Augustus, 
the  peer  now  deceased. 

Eabl  Foetescite,  K.G. 

Sept.  14.  At  Exeter,  aged  78,  Hugh, 
Earl  Fortescue,  K.G.,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Devonshire. 

The  deceased,  Earl  Fortescue,  Viscount 
Ebrington,  Gloucestershire,  and  Baron 
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Fortescue,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Hugh, 
first  Earl  Fortescue,  by  Esther,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  George 
Grenville.  He  was  born  February  13, 
1783,  and  was  educated  at  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A. 
in  1803,  and  M.A.  in  1810.  He  married, 
first,  .Tuly  4,  1817,  Lady  Susan  Ryder, 
eldest  daughter  of  Dudley,  first  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  who  died  in  July,  1827,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  Hugh,  Viscount 
Ehrington  (now  Earl  Fortescue),  and  two 
other  sons.  The  late  Earl  married,  se-' 
condly,  July  26,  1841,  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Piers  Geale, 
and  widow  of  Sir  Marcus  Somerville. 

The  deceased  nobleman  had  for  many 
years  been  a zealous  supporter  of  the 
Whig  party,  and  had  done  good  service 
to  his  political  friends  during  his  long 
career  in  the  House  of  Commons,  more 
especially  during  the  Reform  agitation. 
He  first  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
as  representative  for  the  borough  of  Barn- 
staple, which  he  represented  from  1804  to 
1807,  and  then,  in  1820,  was  returned  to 
the  same  assembly  for  Tavistock,  which  he 
represented  up  to  1831.  Tn  that  year  he 
was  elected  for  the  northern  division  of 
Devon,  which  he  represented  till  1839, 
when  he  was  summoned  to  the  House  of 
Peers  in  his  father’s  barony  of  Fortescue, 
and  he  succeeded  to  the  family  honours 
on  June  16,  1841.  During  the  time  he 
sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  stren- 
uously supported  the  Whig  party,  and, 
although  not  taking  an  eminent  position 
in  either  branch  of  the  Legislature,  he  still 
retained  influence  with  his  political  friends; 
thus  he  became  a Privy  Councillor  in 
1839,  and  a Knight  of  the  Garter  in  1856. 
From  April,  1839,  until  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
accession  to  power  in  the  autumn  of  1841, 
he  held  the  ofiice  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland;  and  from  July,  1846,  on  the  re- 
turn of  his  party  to  office,  to  March,  1850, 
he  was  Lord  Steward  of  her  Majesty’s 
Household.  On  the  resignation  of  his 
father,  some  twenty  years  back,  he  was 
appointed  Lord -Lieutenant  and  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  county  of  Devon.  For 
some  years  he  was  colonel  of  the  1st 
Devon  Militia,  which  he  resigned  in  1855. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 


The  deceased  peer  was  High  Steward 
of  Barnstaple  and  South  Molton,  Vice- 
President  of  University  College,  London, 
a D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  and  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society;  he  had  also  figured  in  the 
paths  of  literature,  having  published  a 
selection  from  the  speeches  and  writings 
of  the  late  Lord  King  (father  of  the  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Lovelace),  with  a memoir. 
He  had  been  in  a delicate  state  of  health 
for  some  time  past,  hut  feeling  better,  he 
went  from  London  to  Exeter  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  accompanied  by  his  medical  man, 
on  his  way  to  Castle-hill  (North  Devon), 
his  lordship’s  family  residence.  He  slept 
that  night  at  the  house  of  Mr.  H.  Ford, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of 
Devon,  but  next  morning  alarming  symp- 
toms were  visible,  and  he  gradually  sank, 
and  died  in  the  afternoon. 

Hugh  Fortescue,  the  18th  Baron  Clin- 
ton, was  created  Earl  Clinton  and  Baron 
Fortescue  in  1746.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  barony  of  Fortescue  by  his  half- 
brother  Matthew,  who  was  the  grand- 
father of  the  deceased.  He  is  succeeded  in 
his  titles  by  Hugh,  his  eldest  son,  who  was 
horn  April  4,  1818,  and  married,  March 
11, 1847,  Georgina  Augusta,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Lieut.-Col.  G. 
L.  Dawson  Darner,  by  whom  he  has  a 
youthful  family.  The  present  peer,  who 
was  educated  at  Harrow  School,  was  M.P. 
for  Plymouth  from  July,  1841,  to  the 
same  month  in  1852,  and  represented 
Marylehone  from  December,  1854,  to 
February,  1859,  when  he  retired  in  con- 
sequence of  impaired  health.  He  w^as  a 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  for  a short  time, — 
viz.  from  July,  1846,  to  December,  1847, 
and  was  for  some  years  Secretary  to  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  an  office  which  he  re- 
signed in  1851.  In  1842  he  was  appointed 
Major  of  the  North  Devon  Yeomanry 
Cavalry,  of  which  corps  he  became  Colonel 
in  1851,  and  he  was  summoned  to  the 
House  of  Peers  in  1859,  in  his  father’s 
barony  of  Fortescue. 


SiE  Feancis  Palgeate,  K.H, 

July  6.  At  Hampstead,  aged  72,  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  K.H.,  Deputy-Keeper 
of  the  Public  Records, 
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The  deceased  was  born  in  London,  in 
July,  1788,  and  was  of  Jewish  parentage, 
being  the  son  of  Mr.  Meyer  Cohen,  long 
a wealthy  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
He  was  educated  at  home,  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Montucci,  and  from  him  he  acquired 
almost  a native^s  facility  in  Italian ; but 
he  felt,  and  acknowledged  through  life, 
that  a public-school  education  was  to  be 
preferred  to  home-culture,  though  he  did 
credit  to  his  own  instructor,  of  whom  he 
always  spoke  with  great  admiration. 

When  only  eight  years  old  he  gave 
proof  of  the  readiness  with  which  he  mas- 
tered other  languages,  by  translating  the 
“Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,’^  attri- 
buted to  Homer,  into  French,  from  the 
Latin  version  by  Beauclerc.  This  little 
volume,  printed  in  1797,  remains  a proof 
of  the  indulgent  fondness  of  a parent,  who, 
in  the  short  notice  prefixed  by  way  of  pre- 
face, records  both  his  own  affection  and  the 
unstinted  care  bestowed  on  his  child.  It 
was  not  for  long,  however,  that  this  culti- 
vation \vas  continued ; reverses  shattered 
Mr.  Cohen’s  fortune,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  his  son  found  himself  wakened 
from  dreams  of  foreign  travel  and  the 
enjoyment  of  competence,  to  the  necessity 
of  working  for  a living.  A life  of  toil 
then  commenced,  which  was  continued 
with  scarcely  any  break,  except  that  of 
a brief  summer  holiday,  considerably  more 
than  half  a century.  Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  with  France,  1803,  Mr. 
Cohen  met  with  heavy  losses,  and  his  son 
was  articled  as  a clerk  to  Messrs.  Loggin 
and  Smith,  solicitors,  of  Basinghall-street. 
He  remained  with  the  firm  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  articles,  acting  as  their 
managing  clerk  till  1822,  when  he  took 
chambers  in  King’s  Bench-w^alk,  Temple, 
and  was  employed  under  the  Record  Com- 
mission. From  an  early  period  he  had 
devoted  himself  with  great  ardour  to  lite- 
rary and  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  in  1818 
he  edited  a collection  of  Anglo-Horman 
Chansons,  which  has  now  become  exceed- 
ingly rare. 

In  1821  he  first  gave  attention  to  the 
publication  of  the  Records;  and  among 
his  correspondence  is  a letter  from  Lord 
Spencer,  July,  1821,  acknowledging  the 


receipt  of  the  outlines  of  a plan  for  their 
publication.  Again,  in  August,  1822,  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  says, 
“ I have  been  dining  at  Lord  Aberdeen’s. 
There  was  a meeting  of  the  Commission 
of  Records  this  morning,  when  Mr.  Cohen’s 
plan  was  proposed  by  Mr.Bragge  Bathurst, 
and  unanimously  approved  of ; many  glo- 
rious things  being  said  of  the  afore-men- 
tioned Mr.  Cohen  on  all  sides.” 

At  that  time  (1822),  however,  he  seems 
to  have  been  undecided  what  course  of 
life  to  adopt,  and  Mr.  H.  Gurney,  in  a 
letter  that  has  been  preserved,  advises 
him  to  put  up  either  “ solicitor”  or  “bar- 
rister” on  his  door,  and  not  to  refuse  a 
job  if  it  came  in  his  way. 

In  1823  he  had  attained  such  celebrity 
as  a literary  antiquary,  that  Sir  W.  Scott, 
in  a letter  dated  Abbotsford,  January  9, 
writes  thus  to  Terry  in  reference  to  a 
proposed  translation  of  early  German 
poetry ; — “I  do  not  know  where  such 
an  interpreter  as  I point  to  could  be 
found ; but  a literal  jogtroUer,  such  as 
translated  the  passages  from  Goethe  .... 
would  never  make  a profitable  job.  The 
bibliopole  must  lay  his  account  to  seek  out 
a man  of  fancy,  and  pay  him  well.  I sup- 
pose my  friend  Cohen  is  above  superin- 
tending such  a work,  otherwise  he  is  the 
man  to  make  something  of  it.  Perhaps 
he  might  be  induced  to  take  it  in  hand 
for  the  love  of  the  task.” 

In  the  same  year  (1823)  he  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Daw- 
son Turner,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  on  which 
occasion  he  obtained  the  royal  permission 
to  change  his  name  of  Cohen  to  Palgrave, 
that  being  the  maiden  name  of  his  wife’s 
mother.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the 
Honourable  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1827,  and  for  several  years  was  em- 
ployed as  a barrister,  principally  in  pedi- 
gree cases  before  the  House  of  Lords;  he 
therefore  relinquished  the  connexion  that 
he  had  long  maintained  as  a contributor 
to  the  “ Edinburgh”  and  “ Quarterly”  Re- 
views. In  1831  he  published  a small  “ His- 
tory of  England”  (in  the  Family  Library), 
and  in  the  following  year  appeared  his 
“Rise  and  Progress  of  tlie  English  Common- 
wealth,” and  “ Observations  on  the  Princi- 
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pies,  &c.,  of  New  Municipal  Corporations.” 
Ill  that  year  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  in  acknowledgment  of  his  con- 
tributions  to  constitutional  and  parliamen- 
tary history,  and  he  was  subsequently  one 
of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Commis- 
sioners, though  he  did  not  sign  the  Eeport. 
On  the  reconstruction  of  the  Record  Service 
in  1838,  he  was  appointed  to  the  post  of 
Deputy  Keeper  of  Her  Majesty’s  Records, 
which  office  he  held  up  to  the  period  of 
his  decease.  His  annual  reports  in  early 
years  were  accompanied  by  valuable  ap- 
pendixes, prepared  under  his  direction,  but 
of  late  the  printing  of  these  was  discon- 
tinued, through  a piece  of  unwise  economy 
on  the  part  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

The  writings  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave, 
either  with  or  without  his  name,  are  very 
numerous.  Beside  his  well-known  “ Calen- 
dars of  the  Treasury  of  the  Exchequer,” 
“Parliamentary  Writs,”  “Curia  Regis 
Records,”  and  “ Documents  illustrative 
of  the  History  of  Scotland,”  all  issued 
under  Government  sanction,  and  the 
works  already  mentioned,  he  produced 
“ The  Merchant  and  the  Friar,”  an  imagi- 
nary history  of  Marco  Polo  and  Friar 
Bacon,  which  exhibits  much  dry  humour, 
and  deals  many  hard  blows  at  the  favour- 
ite Liberal  fancies  in  government  and  reli- 
gion; the  “Handbook  for  Travellers  in 
Northern  Italy,”  remarkable  for  its  early 
intimation  of  views  of  art  that  are  now 
usually  ascribed  to  Mr.  Ruskin ; and  his 
“ History  of  England  and  Normandy.”  Of 
this  work,  which  exhibits  many  marked 
1 peculiarities  in  style,  and  in  its  estimate  of 
I historical  characters,  the  first  volume  ap- 
j peared  in  1851,  and  the  second  in  1857. 
Materials  exist  to  carry  on  the  work  down 
to  the  death  of  Henry  I.  at  least,  if  not 
later,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  soon 
see  the  light.  Indeed  we  are  informed 
that  the  publishers,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date Sir  Francis,  have  printed  the  fourth 
volume,  although  the  third  is  as  yet  in- 
j complete,  as  neither  the  author  nor  his 
friends  anticipated  the  sudden  decline  of 
! health  which  fell  upon  him. 

' A few  years  ago  Sir  Francis  printed 
I (for  private  distribution  only,  as  there  were 
I but  six  copies,)  a number  of  fragments. 


“ Detached  Thoughts  on  the  Polity  and 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,” 
such  as  the  relative  position  of  Church 
and  State,  the  influence  of  ecclesiastical 
institutions  on  literature,  &c.,  and  also 
a story  in  the  style  of  the  “ Merchant  and 
Friar,”  but  unfinished,  and  probably  too 
fragmentary  to  bear  publication.  This 
contains  brilliant  descriptions  of  scenes 
of  life  from  Edward  I.  to  Richard  II. 
“ Feudality,  Edward  I.,  II.,”  “ The  Court 
Leet,”  “ The  Villain  and  the  Labourer, 
Edward  III.,”  “ The  Money  Market, 
Richard  IL,”  are  headings  of  some  of 
the  chapters.  The  description  of  the  busi- 
ness carried  on  in  Old  St.  Paul’s,  and  of 
the  church  itself,  is  very  life-like  and 
curious. 

The  variety  of  subjects  treated  on  in 
Sir  Francis’  contributions  to  the  “ Quar- 
terly” and  “ Edinburgh”  Reviews  bear 
evidence  to  the  grasp  and  versatility  of 
his  mind,  but  besides  these  the  quaint 
humour  exhibited  in  “ The  Merchant  and 
the  Friar”  is  remarkable,  as  something 
less  to  be  expected  from  a “ black-letter 
man.”  But  this  humour  and  kindliness, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  one  who 
had  good  opportunities  of  knowing  him  in 
the  family  circle,  was  his  great  charac- 
teristic : — 

“ So  bright  and  playful,”  he  says,  “was 
his  mind,  so  exceeding  his  indulgence  and 
kindness,  that  with  his  children  he  ap- 
peared almost  as  a boy  among  boys : head- 
ing them  in  their  talk,  joining  them  in 
their  childish  punning  matches,  telling 
them  stories,  allegories  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, and  scenes  from  history,  making  for 
their  amusement  quaint  drawings  of  gob- 
lins and  griffins,  and  shewing  them  the 
cuts  in  Gotfried’s  ‘ Chronicle.’ 

“ This  was  when  he  was  in  his  prime,  when 
he  was  full  of  life,  his  mind  rejoicing  in  its 
activity,  and  his  life  beautified  and  made 
precious  by  the  love  of  his  dearest  wife, 
and  by  the  friendship  of  honoured  and 
honouring  friends. 

“ But  in  1847  he  parted  with  a very 
dear  son  for  the  East,  in  1852  the  best 
part  of  his  life  was  buried  in  his  wife’s 
grave.  The  remaining  years  did  but  tell 
of  departing  friends  and  declining  powers 
both  of  body  and  mind,  though  the  latter 
years  of  his  official  life  were  smoothed  to 
him  by  the  most  considerate  care  of  Sir 
John  Romilly,  a comparative  stranger  till 
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the  time  of  h's  appointment  as  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  hnt  who  shewed  him  the 
utmost  kindness  and  attention.” 

Sir  Francis  was  for  many  years  a mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society,  and  he  always 
took  great  interest  in  the  meetings,  and 
in  watching  the  progress  of  physical 
science.  He  had  the  happiness  to  reckon 
among  his  intimate  friends  Mr.  Hallam, 
Mr.  Hndson  Gurney,  ]Miss  Anna  Gurney, 
and  Sir  Robert  H.  Inglis.  The  intimacy 
with  these,  which  he  so  highly  walued,  lasted 
on  from  the  commencement  of  his  career 
almost  to  its  close,  !Mr.  Gurney  being  the 
sole  survivor.  As  a matter  of  course,  he 
was  more  or  less  acquainted  with  all  the 
literary  celebrities  of  his  day;  and  the 
following  passage  from  a letter  of  Dr. 
Radge,  an  old  client  of  Messrs.  Loggin 
and  Smith,  shews  that  Lord  Byron  was 
among  them : — 

But  among  the  most  pleasing  of  events 
is  having  watched  your  progress,  and  the 
eminence  to  which  your  talents  and  de- 
serts have  raised  you.  Almost  the  last 
time  I met  poor  Lord  Byron  you  formed 
one  of  the  topics  of  our  conversation,  and 
I recollect  his  words,  ‘ Depend  on  it,  that 
man  will  be  at  the  tip -top  of  whatever 
pursuit  he  embarks  in  — it  is  not  often 
that  a poet  is  so  good  a prophet.” 

A list  of  many  of  his  articles  in  the 

Quarterly  ” and  “ Edinburgh  ” Reviews 
is  given  below  *,  as  to  a certain  extent 


» Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities,  Quarterly,  July, 
1814;  Paradise  of  Coquettes,  Quarterly,  Oct., 
1814;  Herbert’s  Helga,  Edinburgh,  Zwae,  1815; 
Dunlop’s  History  of  FicUon,  Quarterly,  July, 
1815  ; Ancient  German  and  Xortbem  Poetry, 
Edinburgh,  Feb.,  1816  ; Goethe’s  Life  of  Himself, 
Edinburgh,  June,  1816;  French  Invasion  of  the 
Tyrol,  Edinburgh,  Sept.,  1816  ; Turkish  Account 
of  Wars  with  Piussia,  Edinburgh,  Dec.,  1816  ; 
Miss  Pordea’s  “ Veils,”  Quarterly,  Jan.,  1817 ; Go- 
ethe’s Memoirs,  March,  1817  ; Travels 

in  Caucasus  and  Georgia,  Edinburgh,  Aug.,  1817  ; 
Millin,  Voyage  en  Italic,  Edinburgh,  'Sot.,  1817  ; 
The  States  of  Wirtemberg,  Edinburgh,  Feb., 
1818  ; .\ncient  and  Modem  Greenland,  Quarterly, 
May,  1818  ; Gothic  Laws  of  Spain,  Edinburgh, 
Dec.,  1818  ; Antiquities  of  Nursery  Literature, 
Quarterly,  Jan.,  1819  ; Ancient  Laws  and  Con- 
stitution of  the  Frisons,  Edinburgh,  July,  1819, 
Popular  Mythology  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Quar- 
terly, March,  1820 ; Ancient  Laws  of  the  Scan- 
din  vians,  Edinburgh,  -4ug.,  1820;  Normandy — 
.Architecture  of  the  Middle  .kges,  Quarterly, 


illustrating  his  life;  some  few  we  have 
not  been  able  to  trace.  His  contribu- 
tions were  mainly  in  two  periods,  the 
first  1815—1821,  the  second  1840—1845. 
The  first  period  contains  by  far  the  greater 
number,  for  this  was  the  time  when  he 
gave  up  his  salary  from  the  lawyer’s  of- 
fice to  bis  father,  and  supported  himself 
by  writing  reviews.  The  second  set  of 
articles  were  mainly  illustrative  of  his 
History,  or  to  make  use  of  materials  ac- 
quired in  his  preparation  of  the  “Hand- 
book of  North  Italy.”  The  article  on  the 
“ Fine  Arts  in  Florence”  may  be  men- 
tioned as  a good  example  of  his  range  of 
mind;  the  graphic  descriptions,  the  know- 
ledge of  local  and  general  history,  the 
views  on  art,  then  new,  but  since  widely 
adopted,  the  hatred  of  tyranny  and  in- 
justice, veiled  however  brilliantly,  are 
characteristics  which  will  be  recognised 
by  those  who  knew  him. 

Part  of  this  article  (p.  318,  paragraph 
beginning  “ Let  him  visit  the  huge  For- 
tezza  da  Basso,”)  received  the  curious 
compliment  of  being  selected  by  the 
forger  of  Shelley’s  “ Letters”  (which  ap- 
peared about  1853)  as  worthy  of  figuring 
as  the  poet’s  writing;  this  led  one  of  his 
sons,  who  remembered  the  passage,  to  the 
discovery  of  the  forgery.' 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  services 
of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  to  literature,  it 


April,  1821 ; Astrology  and  Alchemy,  Quarterly, 
Oct.,  1821 ; Courts  of  the  Ancient  English  Com- 
mon Law,  Edinburgh,  Feb.,  1822;  Application 
and  Intent  of  the  Various  Styles  of  Architec- 
tuie,  Quarterlyy  Jan.,  1822  ; Origin  of  Equitable 
Jurisdiction,  Quarterly,  June,  1825 ; Anglo-Saxon 
History,  Quarterly,  June,  1826 ; Records  and 
Registrations,  Jan.,  1829;  Mr.  Gaily 

Knight’s  Architectural  Tours,  Edinburgh,  April, 
1839;  The  Fine  Arts  in  Florence,  Quarterly, 
June,  1840  ; Election  Committees  and  Registra- 
tion of  Electors,  Quarterly,  March,  1843 ; Me- 
diaeval Kalendars  — Saints’  Days,  Quarterly, 
March,  1843;  Queens  of  France  and  Royal 
Favourites,  Quarterly,  March,  1843 ; Victor 
Hugo’s  Letters  on  tbe  Rhine,  Quarterly,  March, 
1843  ; Life  and  Works  of  Sismondi,  Quar- 
terly, Sept.,  1843 ; Hume  and  his  Influence  on 
History,  Quarterly,  March,  1844;  The  Con- 
quest and  the  Conqueror,  Quarterly,  Oct.,  1844; 
Convocation,  Quarterly,  March,  1845  ; GaUy 
Knight,  and  Bunsen  on  Ecclesiastical  .Architec- 
ture, Quarterly,  March,  1845. 
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may  be  remarked,  probably  wltb  gene- 
ral concurrence,  that  he  shares  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Hallam  the  merit  of  having 
founded  the  modern  school  of  historical 
criticism  on  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  as 
regards  Anglo-Saxon  times  not  much  has 
been  added  to  his  original  investigations, 
though  Kemble  and  later  labourers  have 
since  him  explored  the  field.  His  services 
in  connexion  with  the  Public  Records  have 
had  the  effect  of  inducing  a habit  of  con- 
snlting  them,  and  thus  a foundation,  at 
least,  is  laid  for  certain  knowledge  of  our 
own  history.  His  labours,  however,  were 
not  merely  historical,  even  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term,  and  his  critiques  on 
architecture  are  certainly  entitled  to  a 
prominent  place  among  the  causes  of  the 
Gothic  revival,  which,  after  some  fluctua- 
tions, seems  about  to  settle  down  in  the 
form  that  he  contendedfrom  the  first—that 
is,  not  a simple  and  mindless  repetition  of 
early  work,  but  an  intelligent  re-creation, 
which  shall  embrace  all  that  is  really  good 
in  modern  as  well  as  ancient  art,  and  fuse 
it  into  one  harmonious  whole. 


Vice-Admieal  Sib  Thomas  Heebeet, 
K.C.B. 

Aug.  4.  In  Cadogan-place,  aged  68, 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  K.C.B. 

This  distinguished  officer  was  born  at 
Cabirnane,  co.  Kerry,  in  1793.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  on  July  23,  1803,  as  first- 
class  volunteer  on  board  the  “ Excellent,” 
74,  Capt.  F.  Sotheron,  and  proceeding  to 
the  Mediterranean  was  rated  a midship- 
man the  following  year.  After  serving  at 
the  defence  of  Gaefca  and  the  capture  of 
Capri,  he  removed  to  the  “Blonde,”  38, 
Capt.  V.  V.  Ballard,  and  was  present,  in 
December,  1807,  at  the  reduction  of  the 
Danish  West  India  Islands.  On  the  1st 
of  August,  1809,  as  a reward  for  the 
gallant  conduct  he  exhibited  while  prize- 
master  of  “ L’ Alert,”  20,  he  was  nominated 
by  Sir  Alexander  Cocbi’ane  to  a lieutenancy 
in  his  flagship,  the  “ Neptune,”  98.  On 
October  19,  1814,  he  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  Commander,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  close  of  the  war,  he  long 
remained  on  half-pay. 


In  1821  he  was  appointed  to  the 
“Icarus,”  iO,  fitting  for  the  Jamaica 
station  j whence  he  removed  on  May  6, 
1822,  to  the  “Carnation,”  18,  and  was 
posted  on  the  25th  of  November  following 
to  a death  vacancy  in  the  “ Tamar,”  26. 
Commanding  that  vessel  until  she  was 
paid  off  in  August,  1823,  Capt.  Herbert 
succeeded  during  that  time  in  destroying 
three  piratical  vessels  on  the  coasts  of 
Cuba  and  Yucatan. 

On  November  10,  1837,  having  been 
ashore  for  a period  of  fourteen  years,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
“ Calliope,”  26,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Brazils,  where,  until  the  arrival  of  Com- 
modore T.  B.  Sulivan,  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  senior  officer.  He  was  subse- 
quently ordered  to  assume  the  command 
of  the  naval  force  in  Rio  de  la  Plata.  In 
January,  1840,  he  proceeded  to  join  Rear- 
Admiral  C.  B.  H.  Ross  at  Valparaiso, 
whence  in  the  following  June  he  sailed 
for  China.  Arriving  in  the  Canton  river 
on  the  10th  of  October,  Capt.  Herbert 
assumed,  and,  until  the  arrival  of  Rear- 
Admiral  the  Hon.  George  Eliot  on  the 
20th  of  November,  retained,  the  command 
of  the  blockading  force.  On  January  7, 
1841,  while  in  command  of  the  advanced 
squadron  off  the  Bocca  Tigris,  he  con- 
ducted the  attack  made  on  the  enemy’s 
forts  at  Chuenpee,  where  were  destroyed 
eleven  powerful  junks,  and  on  the  23rd  of 
February,  being  at  the  time  on  board  the 
“ Nemesis,”  he  effected  the  destruction  of 
a 20-gun  battery  at  the  back  of  the  island 
of  Anunghoy.  -Three  days  afterwards, 
while  in  the  “ Calliope,”  he  headed  the 
operations  against  the  Bogue  Forts,-  and 
on  the  27tli  (with  a part  of  the  squadron 
under  his  orders)  attacked  the  enemy’s 
camp,  fort,  and  ship  “Cambridge,”  bear- 
ing the  Chinese  Admiral’s  flag,  at  their 
position  near  Whampoa,  where  ninety-eight 
guns  were  destroyed.  On  the  13th  of 
March,  after  capturing  the  last  fort  pro- 
tecting the  approaches  to  Canton,  Capt. 
Herbert’s  squadron  advanced  towards  that 
city,  and  on  the  18th  attacked  all  the 
batteries  and  flotilla  in  its  vicinity ; and 
after  a severe  conflict  of  two  hours  and 
a-half,  during  which  time  all  the  former 
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were  destroyed  and  the  latter  burnt,  they 
were  able  to  plant  the  British  flag  on  the 
walls  of  the  Factory,  thus  placing  totally 
in  their  power  the  city  of  Quang-tong. 
In  the  month  of  June  Capt.  Herbert  suc- 
ceeded, owing  to  the  death  of  Sir  H.  F. 
Senhouse,  to  the  command  of  the  whole 
force  in  that  river,  and  on  the  arrival 
shortly  afterwards  of  Bear-Admiral  Sir 
W.  Parker  as  commander-in-chief,  he  was 
removed  to  the  “Blenheim,”  72,  in  which 
ship,  in  the  course  of  the  following  months, 
he  assisted  with  great  distinction  at  the 
capture  of  Amoy,  the  retaking  of  Chusan, 
and  the  reduction  of  Chunghae.  On  the 
latter  occasion  he  landed  in  command  of 
the  light  column  of  attack,  consisting  of 
upwards  of  700  seamen  and  Marines,  and 
stormed  and  carried  the  citadel  situate  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tinghae  river.  After 
being  present  at  the  surrender  of  Ningpo, 
he  returned  to  Hong-kong  in  February, 

1842,  and  resumed  the  command  of  the 
squadron  in  the  Canton  river.  Sir  Thomas 
for  his  gallantry  and  meritorious  services 
was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Bath,  and  returned 
home  in  the  “ Blenheim  ” in  March, 

1843. 

In  January,  1847,  he  was  appointed 
Commodore  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
America,  and  served  the  usual  period ; 
this  was  his  last  command.  From  Febru- 
ary until  December,  1852,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  being  then  First  Lord, 
he  was  one  of  the  Junior  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty.  He  represented  Dartmouth 
in  the  House  of  Commons  from  July,  1852, 
till  April,  1857 ; but  contested  that  borough 
unsuccessfully  in  1859.  The  late  Admirahs 
commissions  bore  date  as  follows  : — Lieut., 
October  10,  1809;  capt.,  November  25, 
1822;  rear-admiral,  October  26,  1852; 
and  vice-admiral,  December  8,  1857. 


Samuel  Leigh  Sotheby,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

June  19.  At  Buckfastleigb  Abbey,  Devon- 
shire, aged  55,  Samuel  Leigh  Sotheby, 
Esq.,  the  eminent  book-auctioneer.  Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  of  the 
Boyal  Geographical  and  Numismatic  So- 
cieties. 


The  circumstances  of  the  death  of  this 
gentleman  are  very  distressing.  After 
lunching  in  good  spirits  with  his  family, 
he  started,  as  was  his  custom,  for  a ramble 
near  the  Abbey  ruins ; not  returning,  his 
absence  caused  intense  anxiety;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  next  morning  that  his 
body  was  found  in  the  river  Dart,  in  very 
shallow  water.  From  evidence  before  the 
coroner,  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Sotheby  was 
subject  to  fainting  flts,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  heart 
disease  when  near  the  brink  of  the  river. 
The  verdict  was  “ Found  drowned.”  Mr. 
Sotheby  had  recently  taken  a lease  of  the 
Abbey,  where  he  anticipated  much  enjoy- 
ment from  the  beauties  of  the  scenery, 
and  from  literary  occupations. 

Mr.  Sotheby  was  the  representative  of 
a family  which  has  flourished  in  the  me- 
tropolis for  117  years,  as  the  principal 
auctioneers  of  books,  coins,  and  objects  of 
vertu.  The  first  founder  of  the  concern 
in  1744  was  Mr.  Samuel  Baker  % who  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  George  Leigh'*  and 
Mr.  John  Sotheby,  the  nephew  of  Mr. 
Baker ; which  firm  was  afterwards  joined 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Sotheby  •*.  On  some  un- 
fortunate disagreement,  Mr.  Sotheby  senior 
retired  from  the  business,  which  was  car- 
ried on  under  the  name  of  Leigh  and 
Sotheby  till  Mr.  Leigh’s  death  in  1815, 
and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Sotheby  alone,  till 
he  was  joined  by  his  son,  Mr.  Leigh 
Sotheby.  On  the  father’s  death  in  1842, 
Mr.  Leigh  Sotheby  continued  alone,  till 
joined  in  1843  by  Mr.  John  Wilkinson, 
on  whom  have  for  some  time  devolved  the 
selling  part  and  management  of  the  busi- 
ness, in  consequence  of  Mr.  Leigh  Sotheby’s 
state  of  health.  In  cataloguing  rare  books 
and  MSS.,  and  in  general  supervision,  the 


a Of  Mr.  Baker  an  account  will  be  fonnd  in 
Nichols’s  “ Literary  Anecdotes,”  and  in  Dr.  Dib- 
din’s  “ Decameron,”  where  there  is  a good  por- 
trait of  him. 

•>  Mr.  Leigh  died  in  1815.  See  notices  of  him 
in  Nichols’s  ‘‘Literary  Anecdotes,”  and  in  Gent. 
Mag.  for  1815,  and  for  April,  1842,  vol.  xvii. 
p.  443.  There  is  a portrait  of  Mr.  Leigh  by 
Mr.  Behnes,  the  eminent  sculptor. 

<=  A memoir  of  Mr.  Samuel  Sothehy,  written  by 
his  son,  will  be  found  in  Gent.  Mag.  for  1842, 
vol.  xvii.  p.  443. 
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activity  of  Mr.  Sotheby  found  full  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Leigh  Sotheby  was  the  younger  son 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Sotheby,  by  his  first  wife. 
Miss  Harriett  Barton,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
He  was  born  August  31,  1805,  and  in  1842 
married  Julia  Emma,  youngest  daughter 
of  Henry  Jones  Pitcher,  Esq.,  of  North- 
fleet,  Kent,  by  whom  he  has  left  two 
daughters,  Alicia  Marian  and  Rosa  Mary ; 
and  only  one  surviving  son,  Frederic  Petit 
Wilkinson,  aged  12  years.  (Another  son 
died  young.)  There  is  an  excellent  photo- 
graph of  Mr.  Sotheby,  taken  by  his  wife, 
representing  him  at  whole  length,  study- 
ing an  Etruscan  vase. 

Mr.  Sotheby  lived  for  some  years  in  a 
delightful  resid'  uce.  Woodlands,  Norwood. 
It  happening  to  be  near  the  spot  where  the 
Crystal  Palace  was  erected,  Mr.  Sotheby 
took  a great  interest  in  it,  wrote  some 
pamphlets  respecting  its  management,  and 
was  a contributor  of  the  model  (in  its  ac- 
tual size)  of  the  monumental  cross,  erect- 
ed to  a Sotheby,  in  Pocklington  church- 
yard, Yorkshire.  At  Woodlands  he  had 
collected  a considerable  number  of  valu- 
able cabinet  paintings,  which  he  lately 
exhibited  to  the  public  gratuitously  in 
the  new  Fine  Art  Auction  Gallery,  erected 
f>r  Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson  in 
North  Wellington-street,  as  an  addition 
to  their  house  of  business,  solely  for  the 
more  advantageous  disposal  of  pictures, 
antiquities,  curiosities,  and  works  of  art. 

Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Son  j)rinted  in 
1826  a list  of  the  numerous  collections 
which  had  been  sold  by  Messrs.  Baker, 
Leigh,  and  Sotheby,  from  1744  to  1826, 
including  the  libraries  of  many  of  the 
most  eminent  scholars  and  collectors.  A 
complete  series  of  these  catalogues,  with 
the  purchasers’  names  and  prices,  which 
had  been  preserved  by  the  firm,  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  and — together  with 
the  sale  catalogues  of  Evans  of  Pall  Mall, 
now  also  in  the  national  library  — will 
doubtless  be  very  useful  to  future  biblio- 
graphers. 

Tlie  following  is  a list  of  Mr.  Sotheby's 
publications : — 

“ Unpublished  Documents,  Marginal 
Notes,  and  Memoranda  in  the  Autographs 


of  Philip  Melancthon  and  Martin  Luther, 
with  numerous  Fac-similesj  accompanied 
with  Observations  upon  the  Varieties  of 
Style  in  the  Handwriting  of  these  illus- 
trious Reformers.”  1840. 

“ The  Typography  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century : being  Specimens  of  the  Pro- 
ductions of  the  Early  Continental  Printers, 
exemplified  in  a Collection  of  Fac-similes 
from  One  Hundred  Works,  together  with 
their  Water-marks.  Arranged  and  edited 
from  the  Bibliographical  Collections  of 
the  late  Samuel  Sotheby,  by  his  son, 
S.  Leigh  Sotheby.”  1845. 

“ Principia  Typographica.  The  Block 
Books ; or,  Xylographic  Delineations  of 
Scripture  History,  issued  in  Holland, 
Flanders,  and  Germany  during  the  Fif- 
teenth Century;  exemplified  and  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  Origin  of 
Printing.  To  which  is  added  an  Attempt 
to  Elucidate  the  Character  of  the  Paper- 
marks  of  the  Period  : a work  contemplated 
by  the  late  Samuel  Sotheby,  and  carried 
out  by  his  son  Samuel  Leigh  Sotheby.” 
1858.  3 vols..  Imperial  4to.  Of  this  im- 

portant and  costly  work  Mr.  Sotheby^  pre- 
sented a copy  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
which  was  received  with  the  special  thanks 
of  a numerous  meeting.  (Mr.  Sotheby  was 
elected  a Fellow  of  that  learned  body  on 
the  24th  of  November,  1859.) 

Memoranda  relating  to  the  Block 
Books  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  Im- 
periale,  Paris,  made  October,  1858,  by 
Samuel  Leigh  Sotheby,  Author  of  the 
* Principia  Typographica.’  London,  printed 
for  the  Author  by  I.  Richards,  1859.  Not 
for  sale.” 

‘'Ramblings  in  the  Elucidation  of  the 
Autograph  of  Milton.”  Imperi  al  4to., 
300  pp.,  with  27  plates.  Six  hundred 
and  twenty-five  copies  of  this  work  have 
been  offered  by  auction  since  its  author’s 
death,  on  condition  that  no  copy  was  to 
be  sold  under  the  price  of  three  guineas. 
The  profits  of  the  work  were  to  be  given 
to  “The  Booksellers’  Provident  Society 
and  Retreat,”  “The  Literary  Fund,”  “The 
Printers’  Provident  Society,”  and  “The 
Royal  Dramatic  College.”  We  are  sorry 
to  have  to  add  that  on  this  occasion  only 
fifty- one  copies  were  sold,  perhaps  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  season. 
The  remainder  will  be  brought  forward  at 
some  more  favourable  opportunity. 

Mr.  Sotheby  left  a manuscript  collection 
relating  to  the  works  of  the  early  poets 
to  the  year  1660,  commenced  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  and  continued  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  We  hear  that  Mrs.  Sotheby  is 
still  continuing  the  work,  which  we  hope 
she  will  eventually  publish. 

Mr.  Sotheby  was  a gentleman  of  an 
amiable  disposition  and  of  good  judgment 
in  his  profession.  These  qualities  naturally 
gained  him  numerous  acquaintances,  who 
generally  became  attached  friends,  and 
who  will  doubtless  lament  his  sudden  de- 
parture : to  his  family  his  loss  is  irre- 
parable. 

We  are  happy  to  hear  that  the  business 
of  this  long-established  firm  will  be  carried 
on  as  usual,  and  doubtless  with  its  ac- 
customed talent  and  energy. 


Peofessoe  Hosking. 

Aug.  2.  At  his  house  in  Woburn-square, 
aged  61,  William  Hosking,  Esq.,  Professor 
of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Architec- 
ture in  King’s  College,  London. 

We  derive  the  following  biographical 
notice  of  this  gentleman  from  The 
Builder 

“Mr.  Hosking  was  born  at  Buckfast- 
leigh,  Devon,  in  1800,*  but  was  taken  by 
bis  family,  when  quite  young,  to  New 
South  Wales,  where  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a builder  and  surveyor.  Returning  to 
England  in  1819,  he  was,  in  1820,  articled 
for  three  years  to  the  late  Mr.  Jenkins, 
architect,  of  Red  Lion-square,  London,  and 
afterwards  spent  a year  in  Italy  and  Sicily 
for  the  study  of  his  profession.  Some  lec- 
tures on  Architecture,  which  he  delivered 
at  the  Western  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution,  being  reported  in  the  ‘Athe- 
naeum,’ led  to  his  engagement  to  write  the 
articles  ‘ Architecture  and  Building,’  in 
the  seventh  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Eritannica,  treatises  which,  afterwards 
published  as  a separate  volume,  were  cor- 
dially received,  and  gave  him  at  once  a 
reputation. 

“ In  1834  Mr.  Hosking  became  engineer 
of  the  Birmingham,  Bristol,  and  Thames 
Junction  Railway,  now  known  as  the  West 
London  Railway,  and  designed  for  it  the 
1.3 
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arrangement  near  Kensal-green,  by  which 
the  Paddingfon  Canal  is  carried  over  the 
railway,  and  a public  road  over  the  canal. 
The  alteration  of  this  recently  by  the 
companies  who  now  possess  the  line  caused 
him  some  annoyance. 

“ In  1840  he  was  appointed  Professor, 
at  King’s  College,  London,  of  the  ‘Art 
of  Construction ;’  and  afterwards  of  the 
‘Principles  and  Practice  of  Architecture,’ 
which  he  held  until  his  decease.  His  in- 
troductory lectures  have  been  published. 
On  the  passing  of  the  Building  Act,  in 
1844,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  official 
referees  under  the  Act,  and  remained  so 
until  it  was  superseded  by  the  Act  of  1855, 
when  he  retired  with  his  colleagues,  Mr. 
Ambrose  Poynter  and  Mr.  John  Shaw, 
each  upon  two-  thirds  of  his  salary.  Among 
his  published  works  should  be  mentioned 
an  ‘ Essay  on  the  Construction  of  Bridges,’ 
for  Mr.  Weale;  ‘A  Guide  to  the  Proper 
Regulation  of  Buildings  in  Towns,’  1848; 
and  a thin  folio  setting  forth  his  claim  to 
be  considered  the  originator  of  the  scheme 
adopted  to  increase  the  accommodation  of 
the  British  Museum, — the  circular  struc- 
ture in  the  quadrangle,  first  illustrated  in 
‘The  Builder.’  His  architectural  works 
were  fewer  than  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. Among  the  most  recent  of  them 
is  the  pile  on  the  south  side  of  Cannon- 
street,  erected  for  Messrs.  Berens  and  Co. 
Abney  Park  Cemetery  was  formed  under 
Mr.  Hosking’s  superintendence : and  he 
erected  a chapel  at  Poplar  for  Mr.  Green. 

“For  some  time  previously  to  his  la- 
mented death  he  had  been  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  a greatly  enlarged  edition 
of  his  essay  on  Architecture,  which  it  may 
be  hoped  will  still  be  given  to  the  public.” 

We  may  add  that  Mr.  Hosking  was  for- 
merly a Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, and  made  some  communications 
to  that  learned  body.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Clowes,  the  printer,  and 
had  a numerous  family. 


William  Losh,  Esq. 

Aug.  4.  At  Newcastle,  aged  91,  Wil- 
liam Losh,  Esq.,  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising and  successful  manufacturers  of 
that  place. 

Mr.  Losh,  who  was  born  in  1770,  be- 
longed to  the  old  Cumberland  family  of  | 
Losh  of  Woodside,  near  Carlisle,  and  had  ! 
the  advantage  of  receiving  a highly  j 
finished  education  on  the  Continent,  where 
he  formed  acquaintances  with  many  emi- 
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nont  persons,  among  others,  with  the 
IJaron  Humboldt,  who  was  his  fellow  col- 
legian at  Erfurt,  and  continued  his  cor- 
respondent to  the  time  of  his  own  death. 
When  he  returned  to  England  he  turned 
his  scientific  acquirements  to  good  account. 

“ He  formed,”  says  the  “ Gateshead  Ob- 
server,” “ an  acquaintance  and  a commer- 
cial  connection  with  the  old  Lord  Dun- 
donald  (father  of  the  late  Admiral),  and, 
to  that  co-partnership  the  Tyne  owes  the 
establishment  upon  its  banks  of  a branch 
of  industry — ^the  soda  manufacture — which, 
next  to  the  coal  trade,  is  the  greatest 
source  of  our  local  prosperity— giving  em- 
ployment, as  it  does,  not  only  to  at  least 
6,000  men  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  article,  but  to  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  vessels,  annually  engaged  in 
bringing  into  the  Tyne  the  raw  niateiials 
(salt,  pyrites,  and  brimstone),  and  taking 
aw'ay  the  manufactured  article.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Alkali  Works  at  Walker  (and 
in  which,  by  the  bye,  the  late  George  Ste- 
phenson was  employed,  although  the  cir- 
cumstance has  liob  been  known  to  Dr, 
Smiles),  commenced  by  Mr.  Losh,  so  long 
ago  as  1796,  is  a highly  interesting  one. 
At  that  time,  soda,  which  was  obtained 
from  the  well-known  ‘ kelp’  which  formed 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  island 
wealth  in  Shetlaiid  and  the  Orkneys,  was 
selling  at  £60  per  ton— -and  salt,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  enormous  excise  duty  upon 
it,  at  £36  per  ton  ? Mr.  Losh,  however, 
found  that  there  was  a salt  spring  at 
Walker,  and  that  if  he  could  only  be 
allowed  to  work  it,  unfetSered  by  the  ex- 
cise, he  might  effect  a complete  revolution 
in  the  trade.  His  claim  was  allowed. 
With  the  assistance  of  Lords  Dundonald 
and  Dundas,  Mr.  Aubone  John  Surtees, 
and  Mr.  John  Losh,  he  commenced  the 
present  establishment.  Like  many,  if  not 
all  great  undcrtakei  s,  he  had  his  difficul- 
ties, and  gr<  at  difficulties  too,  to  contend 
with,  but  he  eventually  surmounted  them 
all,  having  made  himself  acquainted,  after 
the  peace  of  1816,  with  the  process  adopted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
of  decomposing  the  salt  with  sulphuric 
acid — the  principle  which  has  been  in 
operation  ever  since,  and  which  has  tended 
to  the  development  of  the  soda  trade  to  its 
present  immense  extent. 

“ But  Mr.  Losh  rendered  good  service 
in  other  respec  s to  his  countrymen.  He 
was  the  author  of  more  than  one  useful 
patented  invention,  among  which  may  be 
especially  mentioned  his  wheel  for  railway 
carriages ; and  he  commenced  (in  com  ec- 
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tion  with  the  late  Alderman  Wilson,  of 
Gateshead,  and  Alderman  Bell,  of  New- 
castle) the  Walker  Iron  Works,  which 
from  a proverbially  humble  commence- 
ment, have,  by  dint  of  industry,  ability, 
and  good  management,  seconded  by  that 
reward  whhli  to  industry  is  said  to  be 
‘ sure,’  reached  a magnitude  entitling  them 
to  rank  with  the  first  establishmtnts  of  the 
kii.d  in  the  woild.  Mr,  Losh,  through 
life,  was  a man  of  considerable  reading 
and  observation,  of  a retentive  memory, 
and  a happy  adaptation  of  experience  to 
practical  purpose.  In  his  travels  in  the 
Baltic  bordering  countries  he  had  made 
many  acquaintances — and  the  governments 
of  Swedtn  and  Prussia,  recognising  h s 
position,  eiitrusted  him  with  the  consular 
representation  of  their  inter*  sts  in  the 
port  of  Newcastle — an  honour  which  ha 
enjoyed  for  half  a century.” 

The  el  ’er  brother  of  Mr.  Losh  was  Mr. 
James  Losh,  who  was  long  Recorder  of 
Newcastle,  and  who  died  m 1833. 


Richard  Oastler,  Esq. 

Aug.  22.  At  Harrogate,  aged  72, 
Ricliard  Oastler,  Esq.,  popularly  known 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  as  the 
“ Factory  King.” 

“ The  deceased,”  says  the  “ John  Bull,” 
“was  a staunch  Tory  and  Churchman. 
Long  resident  in  the  VVesb  Riding  of  York- 
shire, in  the  midst  of  Radicals  and  Liberals, 
he  was  among  the  working  classes  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  political  leaders. 
This  must  appear  anomalous  to  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  and  who 
knew  not  the  man  Sincerity  of  charac- 
ter and  purpose  were  stamped  on  evtry 
public  act  of  his  life.  This  was  the  key 
to  his  popularity  and  success;  it  is  aho 
the  great  fact  to  which  the  misfoidunes  of 
his  chequered  life  were  attributable.  In 
1807  he  first  came  before  the  public  as  a 
staunch  supporter  of  Wilberforce  as  the 
advocate  of  negro  emancipation.  He  was 
a great  supporter  of  Queen  Caroline,  ami 
supported  the  Roman  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion. During  the  Reform  agitation  he 
told  the  working  men  that  all  the  pledges 
about  r*  trencliment  and  economy,  and  the 
total  uprooting  of  bribery,  intimidation, 
corruption,  pensions,  and  sinecures,  so 
glibly  promised,  would  prove  to  be  a 
delusion;  and  wffieii  riots  occurred  in 
Birmingham  and  Bristol,  and  Nottingham 
Castle  was  in  flames— when  throughout 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  England 
and  Scotland  men  were  being  trained  to 
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the  use  of  arms,  and  the  lives  of  those 
in  opposition  were  frequently  not  safe, 
lie  boldly  opposed  the  popular  measure. 
Between  1829  and  1832  Mr.  Oastler  was 
the  leader  of  the  Ten  Hours’  Bill  move- 
ment. From  1830  to  1847  he  was  en- 
gaged in  an  unceasing  crusade  against 
the  cruelties  practised  in  factories  until 
the  passing  of  the  Factories  Regulation 
Act.  He  was  a violent  opponent  of  the 
New  Poor  Law,  and  was  a staunch  Pro- 
tectionist. He  was  editor  of  a periodical 
called  the  ‘ Home,’  and  author  of  innumer- 
able tracts,  besides  being  a diligent  news- 
paper correspondent.  His  last  tract,  on 
Convocation,  appeared  last  year,  and  was 
favourably  noticed  in  the  ‘John  Bull.’ 
‘The  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cot- 
tage,’ in  other  words,  ‘God,  the  Sove- 
reign, and  the  People,’  w.is  his  motto. 
He  numbered  among  his  friends  judges, 
bishops,  peers,  manufacturers,  merchants, 
and  operatives.  At  all  times  he  was  the 
same  in  manner  and  spirit ; to  the  poor 
and  to  the  rich  courteous,  earnest,  and 
sincere.” 

The  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Oastler 
was  held  by  those  who  best  knew  him 
has  been  shewn  by  a public  meeting  held 
at  Leeds  a few  days  after  his  death, 
and  attended  by  both  mill  owners  and 
miU  workers,  when  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  his  memory  was  unanimously 
resolved  on,  and  a subscription  at  once 
commenced  for  that  purpose. 


Thomas  Bateman,  Esq. 

Avg.  28.  At  Lomberdale-house,  near 
Bakewell,  Derbyshire,  aged  40,  Thomas 
Bateman,  Esq. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  William  Bate- 
man, Esq.,  F.S.A.,  by  his  wife  Mary, 
daughter  of  James  Crompton,  Esq.,  and 
was  born  at  Rowsley  in  November,  1821. 
Mr.  William  Bateman,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Pegge  and  Major  Rooke,  made 
excavations  into  several  of  the  tumuli  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bakewell;  and  the 
exhumed  remains  formed  the  nucleus  of 
what  has  now  become  one  of  tlie  most 
valuable  museums  of  local  antiquities  in 
the  kingdom.  In  these  researches  his  child 
frequently  took  part,  and  the  father  was 
j)leased  to  see  him  thus  early  in  life  form- 
ing his  own  little  collection,  and  he  wisely 
encouraged  the  young  collector  by  now 
and  then  coding  to  him  some  coveted  ob- 


ject from  the  more  important  store.  The 
father,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Bateman,  (who  died  when  the  child 
was  only  a few  months  old,)  and  the  some- 
what sickly  constitution  of  his  son,  super- 
intended his  studies,  and  we  believe  the 
deceased  consequently  received,  almost 
wholly,  a home  education.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  lost  his  father;  and  then  he 
was  brought  up  by  his  grandfather,  Thomas 
Bateman,  Esq.,  of  Middleton  hall,  who 
served  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Derby  in  1823.  On  his  death 
in  1847  the  whole  of  his  estates  descended 
to  the  grandson,  who  thus  became  enabled 
to  gratify  to  the  very  fullest  extent  his 
literary  and  antiquarian  tastes,  and  he  con- 
tinually added  to  his  libraries  at  Lomber- 
dale-house and  at  Middleton-hall,  ancient 
manuscripts,  early  illuminations,  and  rare 
books,  while  the  museum  at  the  latter 
place  was  continually  increasing  from 
every  available  source  without  regard  to 
cost.  A “ Descriptive  Catalogue”  of  this 
museum  was  printed  in  1855,  and  it  was 
quite  worthy  of  more  copious  illustra- 
tions, which  are  the  life  and  soul  of  such 
catalogues. 

Mr.  Bateman’s  earliest  antiquarian  pub- 
lication was  a contribution  to  the  first 
volume  of  the  Collectanea  Antiqua,  which 
he  arranged  from  the  memoranda  of  his 
father.  It  is  entitled  “ An  Account  of  the 
Opening  of  Tumuli,  principally  at  Mid- 
dleton by  Youlgrave,  Derbyshire,  from 
1821  to  1832.  By  William  Bateman,  Esq., 
F.S.A.”  The  results  of  his  own  researches 
were  first  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Ro  ich 
Smith  at  the  Canterbury  Congress  of  the 
British  Archaeological  Association.  It  is 
w'ell  known  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
divisions  which  took  place  almost  imme- 
diately after,  the  papers  read  at  this  Con- 
gress were  never  printed  by  the  Associa- 
tion. One  appeared  here  and  another  there. 
Mr.  Bateman’s  was  among  others  which, 
by  the  Council  of  the  Association,  were 
turned  over  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
but  which  the  Society  declined  to  print. 
The  antiquarian  world,  however,  did  not 
long  suffer  from  these  shortcomings,  for 
in  1848  Mr. Bateman  printed  the  “Ves- 
tiges of  the  Antiquities  of  Derbyshire,” 
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in  whicli  his  excavations  in  the  tumuli  of 
his  county  take  a prominent  place.  And 
in  the  present  year,  shortly  before  his 
death,  he  published  a volume  entitled 
*'*  Ten  Years"  Diggings  in  Celtic  and  Saxon 
Grave-hills,  in  the  counties  of  Derby,  Staf- 
ford,  and  York.”  This  latter  woi-k  gives 
a detailed  account  not  only  of  his  own  ex- 
tensive investigations,  but  of  those  also  of 
his  friends,  Mr.  Carrington,  of  Wetton, 
and  the  late  Mr.  James  Ruddock,  of  Picker- 
ing.  They  are  both  valuable  contributions 
to  our  national  archeology.  Mr.  Bateman 
was  scrupulously  careful  in  superintending 
personally  all  the  excavations  made  by  his 
orders : nothing  deterred  him  from  prompt 
action  and  a persevering  prosecution  of  his 
favourite  pursuits.  Every  movement  of  the 
pickaxe  and  spade  was  watched,  and  as 
the  workmen  approached  the  coveted  de- 
posit of  urn,  bones,  or  ornaments,  the 
master  himself  invariably  undertook  the 
final  process,  noting  carefully  every  fact 
as  it  presented  itself  j and  when  the  barrow 
was  thoroughly  examined,  a leaden  token 
was  placed  in  the  mound  in  order  that 
the  explorers  of  future  days  might  be 
spared  the  mortification  of  toiling  in  vain. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Bateman 
was  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press 
a Catalogue ' of  the  manuscripts  in  his 
library,  with  paleographic  and  biblio- 
graphical notes  I and  he  was  likewise 
about  to  print  a continuation  of  the  Cata- 
logue of  Ms  museum.  We  trust  that  both 
will  be  published.  His  almost  sudden 
death,  it  would  appear,  arose  from  some 
organic  disease  which  was  apprehended  to 
exist  by  an  eminent  metropolitan  surgron 
who  attended  him  in  a' dangerous  illness 
some  years  since. 

Mr.  Bateman’s  habits  were  secluded  and 
his  manners  retiring  and  reserved  | but 
in  his  house  he  was  affable  and  hospitable, 
and  no  one  ever  departed  from  it  without 
being  gratified  both  with  the  attention  of 
the  owner,  and  with  the  rare  treasures  of 
antiquity  which  it  contains.  Indeed,  for 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  generally 
held,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 

Derby  Telegraph’s”  description  of  the 
funeral  on  August  4th  : — 

“In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  our 
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deceased  friend,  he  was  interred  near  the 
chapel  at  Middleton,  a spacious  and  excel- 
lent vault  having  been  formed  for  that 
purpose,  and  soon  after  12  o’clock  the 
mournful  procession  left  Lomberdale-house 
on  its  w^ay  thither.  It  con-  isted  of  a hearse 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  four  mourning 
coaches,  containing  the  immediate  friends 
of  the  deceased.  They  were  succeeded  by 
Lord  Denman’s  carriage,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a long  line  of  tenantry,  two  and 
two.  Arrived  at  the  chapel  gates,  the 
coffin  containing  all  that  was  dear  of  our 
departed  friend  was  carried  into  the  chapel, 
where  service  was  impressively  read  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Boden.  The  procession  was  then 
formed,  and  wended  its  way  slowly  and 
mournfully  to  the  vault  in  the  adjoining 
croft,  in  the  following  order  : — Mutes ; 
undertakers ; the  coffin  borne  by  eight 
servants  and  old  retainers  of  the  family, 
the  six  pall-bearers  being  the  Executors, 
the  Solicitor,  Lord  Denman,  Mr.  Jewitt, 
and  Dr.  Davis ; the  chief  mourner,  the 
youthful  heir  to  the  estates,  wdth  his  three 
maternal  uncles ; friends  of  the  deceased, 
and  tenantry,  two  and  two.  At  the  vault 
an  eloquent  and  impressive  address  was 
delivered  with  deep  feeling  by  the  Rev. 
G.  Boden,  and  the  coffin  was  low^ered  into 
its  last  resting-place  among  the  bills  of 
the  county  which  he  so  much  loved.  It  is 
not  too  inuch  to  say  that  on  this  occasion 
not  only  had  the  whole  village  turned  out 
to  do  last  honour  to  his  remains,  but  that 
the  surroundii'g  villages  as  well  had  sent 
their  scores  to  line  the  roadway,  and  to 
congregate  in  the  croft  on  this  melancholy 
occasion.  The  scene  was  a most  impressive 
one.  The  quiet  beauty  of  the  spot  where 
the  interment  took  place,  the  simplicity 
of  the  entire  arrangements,  the  hundreds 
of  people  collected  on  the  hill  side,  the 
mourning  friends  gathered  around  the 
coffin  which  rested  on  the  greensward, 
the  yawning  vault  beneath,  the  tall  trees 
above,  and  the  venerable  minister,  (the 
oldest  we  believe  in  the  Congregational 
Union,)  all  united  to  form  a picture  such 
as  we  fear  has  but  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
witnessed,  and  one  which  was  too  impres- 
sive, too  solemn,  and  too  beautiful  ever  to 
pass  aw'ay  from  the  memory.  Seldom,  in- 
deed, has  it  been  the  lot  of  anyone  to  be 
interred  in  such  a spot  as  this — seldomer 
still  to  be  interred  amidst  so  much  real 
sorrow.  Like  his  life,  the  last  rites  of  his 
burial  were  simple  and  unobtrusive,  and 
he  rests,  not  amidst  his  forefathers,  for 
there  is  none  near  him,  hut  amidst  sor- 
rowing and  loving  friends  on  every  side, 
and  in  a spot  chosen  by  himself  on  one  of 
the  pleasantest  of  his  native  hills.” 
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The  family  of  Bateman  is  one  of  high 
antiquity  in  the  county  of  Derby,  and 
many  interesting  notices  of  it  have  been 
published  in  past  volumes  of  our  Magazine. 
The  subject  of  our  memoir  was  descended 
from  the  branch  settled  at  Hartington 
temp.  Henry  VI.  In  1847  he  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  William  Parker,  Esq., 
of  Middleton,  and  by  her,  who  survives 
him,  leaves  one  son  and  four  daughters. 


Douglas  Sandloed,  Esq. 

Sept.  4.  At  Alvechurch  Rectory,  aged 
68,  Erskine  Douglas  Sandford,  Esq.,  Sheriff 
of  Galloway,  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Scottish  Bar. 

Erskine  Douglas  Sandford,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Sandford,  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh,  who  was  of  an  old  Shrop- 
shire family,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in 
1793.  His  mother  was  one  of  the  family 
of  Douglas  of  Kelhead,  whose  representa- 
tive is  now  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry. 
Educated  under  his  father’s  eye,  he  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1816,  and  having 
served  the  office  of  Advocate-Depute,  he 
was  appointed,  in  1833,  to  the  Stewartry 
of  Kirkcudbright,  which  he  held  till  his 
death.  Last  year,  on  the  death  of  his 
old  friend  Mr.  Adam  Urquhart,  the  duties 
of  the  Sheriffdom  of  Wigtov\n  were  added 
to  those  of  the  Stewartry,  and  Mr.  Sand- 
ford became  Sheriff  of  the  two  counties 
forming  the  Sheriffdom  of  Galloway. 

Although  withdrawn  for  some  years 
past  from  the  daily  practice  of  his  arduous 
profession,  and  devoted  chiefly  to  his  duties 
as  a Sheriff,  Mr.  Sandford  at  one  time  de- 
servedly enjoyed  considerable  practice  at 
the  Scotch  Bar.  His  accomplishments  as 
a lawyer,  and  his  capacities  for  a still 
higher  judicial  position  than  that  to  which 
the  cl.apter  of  accidents  limited  his  pre- 
ferment, are  well  illustrated  by  the  two 
works  with  which  he  enriched  the  law 
library  of  Scotland.  His  able  and  elaborate 
“ Treatise  of  Entails”  was,  when  published, 
the  only  work  on  the  subject;  and,  al- 
though deprived  of  its  utility  by  the  legis- 
lative alterations  subsequently  effected  in 
that  law,  it  must  ever  remain  a model  of 
legal  disquisition  and  arrangement,  and 


the  monument  of  a legal  mind  at  once 
learned  and  acute.  His  treatise  of  “ The 
Law  of  Heritable  Succession  in  Scotland  ” 
is  still  a standard  work,  and  bears  the 
same  stamp  of  great  legal  application  and 
attainments. 

The  “ Edinburgh  Courant  ” says  of  the 
deceased, — 

“His  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  in  the 
united  Sheriffdoms  of  Wigtown  and  Kirk- 
cudbright, thus  suddenly  deprived  of  a 
most  conscientious  and  able  judge,  who  was 
ever  welcome  among  them  both  socially  and 
judicially.  A still  larger  circle  of  friends 
and  relations  in  both  counties  will  long 
deplore  this  unexpected  deprivation ; for, 
as  might  well  be  expected  of  the  son  and 
representative  of  Bishop  Sandford,  Erskine 
Douglas  Sandford  was  a Christian  and 
a gentleman  in  the  highest  sense  of  those 
terms.” 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

Aug.  21.  The  Rev.  Eoh.  Casmey  Greer  (men- 
tioned at  p.  332)  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jas.  Greer,  ! 
esq.,  J.P.,  Corbally-house,  Downpatrick,  Ire-  i 
land.  The  Rev.  gentleman  had  recently  returned 
from  Teignmouth,  where  he  had  lost  a child ; ‘ 

and  his  wife  dying  on  the  12th  of  August,  he  was  ! 
so  overwhelmed  with  the  double  calamity,  that  | 
he  expired  six  days  after,  leaving  five  young  | 
children,  of  whom  one  is  an  infant  of  six  months. 

At  Peterborough,  aged  84,  the  Rev.  Payne  i 
Edmunds,  LL.B.,  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  ! 

Aug.  24.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Paddon,  M.A.,  j 
for  forty  years  Vicar  of  Mattishall-with-Pattes-  I 

ley,  Norfolk.  i 

Aug.  26.  Aged  62,  the  Rev.  Edward  Gould  | 
Monk,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Much-Cowarne,  Here-  i 
fordshire.  i 

Aug.  27.  At  Bath,  aged  79,  the  Rev.  John  { 
Pogers  Pitman,  M.A.,  Domestic  Chaplain  to  her  ! 
late  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  i 

Aug.  28.  At  Gateacre,  near  Liverpool,  after  | 
three  days’  dlness,  aged  60,  the  Rev.  Noah  Jones.  | 
Aug  29.  At  the  Grove,  Godmanchester,  aged  * 
75,  the  Rev.  William  Pearse,  Rector  of  Hanwejll,  ! 
Oxfordshire.  | 

Aug.  31.  At  his  residence  in  the  Palace-  i 
green,  Ely,  aged  89,  the  Rev.  John  Griffith,  B.D.  | 
He  was  born  at  Kidwelly,  in  South  Wales,  on  ! 
January  9,  1772.  He  was  educated  at  the  Gram-  j 
mar-school,  Carmarthen  ; entered  at  Emmanuel  | 
College,  Cambridge,  1791;  B.A.  1795,  being  first  ! 
senior  optime  ; was  ordained  by  tbe  Bishop  of  i 
Lincoln ; and  married,  in  1809,  Ann  Phillips,  who 
died  in  1832.  He  was  elected  a Minor  Canon  of 
the  Cathedral,  together  with  the  late  Rev.  Geo. 
Millers,  June  24,  1800  ; and  in  1850,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  attaining  their  jubilee,  they  were  ' 
both  exempted  from  all  duty  in  the  Cathedral,  , 
but  such  as  they  might  wish  to  undertake.  Mr.  | 
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Griffith  was  the  Inenmhent  of  St.  Mary’s,  Ely, 
from  1800  till  1827,  and  from  that  time  till  his 
death  Perpetual  Curate  of  Stuntney.  He  preached 
for  the  last  time  at  Stuntney  on  Good-Friday  of 
the  present  year,  and  assisted  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  St.  Mary’s  Church 
on  Easter-Day.  He  had  known  five  bishops  of 
Ely,  four  deans,  and  had  seen  twenty-six  resi- 
dent canons  installed  in  the  Cathedral. 

At  the  Rectory,  Gosforth,  Cumberland,  aged 
57,  the  Rev,  Francis  Ford  Finder,  for  twenty- 
six  years  Rector  of  the  parish. 

Sept.  4.  Aged  90,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wix,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Inworth,  Essex,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew-the-Less,  London. 

Sept.  6.  At  Staveiey  Rectory,  Yorks.,  aged  78, 
the  Rev.  Rich.  Hartley,  late  Rector  of  Staveiey. 
At  Bath,  from  the  effects  of  an  accident,  aged 

66,  the  Rev.  Charles  Grant,  late  Incumbent  of 
St.  Luke’s,  Bristol. 

Aged  67,  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Calhoun,  Vicar  of 
Goring,  and  of  Upper  Seeding,  Sussex. 

Sept.  7.  At  Wilton-villas,  Shepherd’s-bush, 
aged  30,  the  Rev.  Maximilian  Nunes. 

At  Boulogne,  aged  64,  the  Rev.  David  Piper, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Sadberge,  eo.  Durham. 

Sept.  9.  At  Caton-green,  near  Lancaster,  aged 

67,  the  Rev.  William  Gardiner,  Rector  of  Roch- 
ford,  Essex. 

I Sept.  15.  Aged  57,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Burrow, 
Incumbent  of  Pinner,  Middlesex. 

Sept.  16.  At  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sand- 
hurst, aged  28,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Howlett. 

Sept.  17.  At  Foot’s-cray,  Kent,  aged  77,  the 
Rev.  F.  H.  Warriner,  Rector  of  that  parish  for 
38  years. 


DEATHS. 

AESANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  OEDEE. 

April  23.  On  board  the  “ Lord  Dalhousie,”  on 
his  passage  from  India,  Lieut.  Edward  Dampier 
Cockell,  87th  Regt.,  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Whitehead  Cockell,  of  Reading,  Berkshire. 

June  21.  On  board  the  “ Earl  Balcarras,”  off 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Lieut.  Shakespear  Camp- 
bell Crawford,  of  the  Artillery,  son  of  J.  H.  Craw- 
ford, late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

June  22.  At  Calcutta,  aged  66,  Catherine, 
widow  of  Charles  May  Lushington,  esq.,  for- 
merly of  the  Madras  Civil  Service. 

JulyS.  At  Bhooj,  after  three  months’  suffer- 
ng  from  the  bursting  of  a bloodvessel,  aged  20, 
Lestock  St.  John  Bell,  Ensign  of  H.M.’s  1st 
Grenadiers  Bombay  N.I.,  son  of  the  late  Hon. 
Alexander  Bell,  Bombay  Civil  Service,  Member 
of  Council. 

July  20.  At  Agra,  of  cholera,  aged  28,  Capt. 
Hastings  Edward  Harington,  H.M.’s  Indian 
Artillery,  V.C.,  third  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Harington,  Rector  of  Little  Hinton. 

July  22.  At  Secunderabad,  aged  25,  Lieut. 
Rob.  Dennistoun  Macgregor,  of  the  I7th  Lancers, 
son  of  Alexander  Macgregor,  esq. 

July  23.  At  Meerut,  of  cholera,  aged  20,  Parry 
de  Winton,  esq.,  Capt.  8th  Hussars,  grandson 


of  John  Parry  de  Winton,  esq.,  of  Maesderwen, 
CO.  Brecon. 

July  24.  At  Surat,  aged  21,  Arthur  G.  P. 
Castle,  esq.,  one  of  the  assistant-engineers  on 
the  Bombay  and  Baroda  Railway,  and  second 
son  of  Henry  James  Castle,  esq.,  of  King’s  Col- 
lege, London. 

July  25.  At  his  residence,  Lower  Stewiacke, 
Nova  Scotia,  Ernest  Bancroft  Mackenzie,  esq., 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Major  Lewis  Mackenzie, 
Southwick -crescent,  London. 

July  21.  At  Simla,  aged  43,  Col.  Sir  George 
Robert  Barker,  K.C.B.,  Brigadier  commanding 
the  Royal  A’-tillery  in  Bengal.  The  deceased 
officer  early  distinguished  himself  in  the  Eastern 
campaign  in  1854,  and  attracted  the  especial 
notice  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  He  successively 
commanded  the  Royal  Artillery  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Kertch,  and  also  in  the  left  attack  at 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol.  In  India,  during  the  late 
mutiny,  he  again  met  his  old  General,  Lord 
Clyde ; and  under  him,  as  a Brigadier-General, 
he  commanded  the  artillery  at  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Lucknow.  He  likewise  defeated 
the  rebels  in  force  at  Jamo,  and  captured  the 
fortress  of  Birwa,  for  which  services  he  was 
made  a K.C.B. 

Aug.  3.  At  Vizianagram,  aged  42,  Capt.  James 
Alexander  Day,  37th  Madras  Grenadiers,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  James  Day,  esq.,  H.E.I.C.S. 

Aug.  4.  At  Nassau,  New  Providence  Island, 
of  yellow  fever,  aged  17,  Charles  Jas.  Cnisholme, 
second  son  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  St.  Clair,  R.N. 

Aug.  6.  At  Moka,  Mauritius,  aged  67,  Edmund 
Martindale,  esq.,  formerly  Capt.  in  H.M.’s  Royal 
Staff  Corps. 

Avg.  9.  At  Guildford,  Mr.  George  Russell, 
late  Master  of  Abbot’s  Hospital. 

Aug.  13.  “ Thomas  Witlam  Atkinson,”  (men- 
tioned at  p.  338,)  “has  a claim  to  notice  in  these 
pages,  as  formerly  an  architect,  and  one  whose 
influence  should  be  credited  with  the  first  initi- 
ative of  the  architectural  taste  for  which  the 
town  of  Manchester  has  since  become  remark- 
able. The  story  of  Atkinson’s  life  will  probably 
never  be  precisely  told ; the  little  that  has  ap- 
peared in  print  is  incomplete  or  inaccurate  ; but 
could  the  biography  be  written,  it  would  be 
found  one  of  the  most  curious  and  thought-sug- 
gesting. Our  first  traces  of  Atkinson  point  to 
a very  humble  origin.  He  appears  to  have  been 
either  an  ordinary  mason  or  a carver,  employed 
on  the  churches  of  the  north,  such  as  those 
which  William  Godwin  designed.  Though  not 
previously  remarkable  for  the  constitutional  and 
mental  gifts  which  are  demanded  of  a traveller, 
Atkinson  displayed  in  the  course  of  his  wander- 
ings great  power  of  endurance  and  much  ad- 
dress ; so  that  his  works  have  added  important 
particulars  to  the  knowledge  of  Russia  and  Asia, 
including  the  river  Amoor  and  the  confines  of 
Chinese  Tartary.  The  distance  which  he  occa- 
sionally traversed  in  a single  day,  across  the 
stejjpe  where  delay  was  death,  by  the  Asiatic 
method  of  leading  the  relays  of  horses,  and 
changing  from  one  to  another,  was  extraordi- 
nary ; and  during  the  whole  of  his  travels  he 
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seems  to  have  never  lost  a chance  of  recording 
what  he  saw  with  a pencil,  colours,  and  note- 
book. He  must  have  left  somewhere  an  amount 
of  materials  even  much  beyond  what  would  he 
supposed  from  the  illustrated  volumes  which 
have  been  published.  No  Englishman  was  bet- 
ter acquainted  than  he  was  with  the  fact  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  Russians  in  the  direction 
of  India,  or  more  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
on  questions  which  have  been  much  discussed 
connected  with  that  subject.  One  of  his  two 
surviving  children.  Miss  Emma  Wilshire  Atkin- 
son, is  not  unknown  in  the  literary  world,  hav- 
ing written  ‘ The  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Prussia,’ 
and  a recent  novel.  As  an  architect,  Atkinson 
had  few  pupils ; those  of  his  Manchester  period, 
Mr.  F.  T.  Bellhouse  and  Mr.  Edw.  Hall,  F.S.A., 
both  now  of  London,  are  those  whose  names  we 
recollect.”— 5««7(fer. 

At  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  aged  25,  John  Gilbert 
Francklyn,  Assistant  Paymaster  H.M.S.  “Bar- 
racouta,”  and  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Francklyn, 
C.B.,  R.A. 

Aug.  19.  At  Leicester,  aged  86,  William  Hunt 
Power,  esq. 

Henry  Hamilton,  esq.,  of  Ballimacol,  co.  Meath, 
late  Capt.  in  the  13th  Light  Dragoons. 

Mirabella  Louisa  Dolman,  second  child  of  Jas. 
Hargrave  Harrison,  esq.,  St.  George’s-hall,  Great 
Yarmouth. 

Aug.  20.  Professor  Quekett,  F.S.A.,  (men- 
tioned at  p.  338,)  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Quekett,  Head  Master  of  Langport  Gram- 
mar-school, at  which  institution  he  received  his 
elementary  education.  At  the  early  age  of  six- 
teen he  gave  a course  of  lectures  on  microscopic 
science,  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  a microscope 
of  his  own  making,  and,  truly,  if  anything  was 
wanting  to  shew  the  ingenuity  of  the  boy,  no- 
thing could  exhibit  it  so  much  as  this  instru- 
ment, made  up  of  materials  furnished  by  a com- 
mon roasting-jack,  a lady’s  old-fashioned  parasol, 
and  pieces  of  brass  purchased  at  a neighbour- 
ing marine  store-dealer’s  and  hammered  out  by 
him.self.  With  this  instrument,  which  is  still 
preserved,  Mr.  Quekett  made  some  important 
discoveries.  On  the  completion  of  the  above- 
mentioned  course  he  repahed  to  London,  and 
was  apprenticed  to  his  brother,  the  late  Edwin 
Quekett,  the  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  London 
Hospital,  at  which  institution  he  was  entered  as 
a student,  and  where  he  at  once  obtained  favour- 
able notice.  On  the  completion  of  his  studies  he 
became  a Licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries’  Com- 
pany, and  a Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  London.  This  institution  having 
just  then  established  a studentship  in  Human 
and  Comparative  Anatomy,  Mr.  Quekett  com- 
peted for  the  appointment,  and  was  unanimously 
elected  ; immediately  after  which  he  set  to  work 
and  formed  an  elaborate  and  most  valuable  col- 
lection of  microscopic  preparations,  injected  by 
himself  wdth  so  mueh  skill  as  to  excite  the  admi- 
ration of  all  able  to  form  any  opinion  of  their 
value.  This  collection  the  Council  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  purchased.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  period  for  which  the  studentship  was  tenable. 


viz.  three  years,  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Conservator  of  the  Hunterian  Museum.  On  the 
retirement  of  Professor  Owen,  Mr.  Quekett  was 
elected  his  successor,  as  also  Professor  of  Histo- 
logy, an  appointment  which  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Professor  Quekett  leaves  a widow 
and  four  children. 

At  her  residence,  Fulford  Grange,  near  York, 
aged  79,  Miss  Hartley,  late  of  Bradford,  Yorks. 

Aug.  21.  At  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  59, 
Col.  Richardson  William  Huey,  late  Lieut.-Col. 
of  the  1st  Royal  Regt. 

At  Odiham,  aged  78,  Sophia,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  John  Henry  George  Lefroy,  of  Ewshot- 
house.  Rector  of  Ashe. 

Aug.  22.  At  his  residence,  Lyme  Regis,  aged 
68,  Henry  Boteler,  esq.,  Capt.  R.N.  The  deceased 
was  son  of  the  late  W.  Boteler,  F.S.A.,  of  Brook- 
house,  Eastry,  Kent,  and  brother  of  Capt.  John 
H.  Boteler,  R.N.  He  entered  the  navy  in  October, 
1804,  and  served  as  a midshipman  in  Sir  Robert 
Calder’s  action,  July  22,  1805.  He  afterwards 
served  on  the  Baltic  station,  and  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Mediterranean,  and  witnessed  the 
destruction,  Oct.  26,  1809,  of  the  French  line-of- 
battle  ships  “Robuste”  and  “Lion;”  and  assisted 
at  the  blockade  of  Toulon  in  1811.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  Lieutenant  Sept.  18,  1812,  and  after 
serving  again  on  the  Mediterranean  station,  and 
at  Ireland,  and  for  three  years  in  the  Leeward 
Islands,  was  promoted  to  Commander,  August  12, 
1819.  From  1833  to  1836  he  was  employed  in  the 
Coast  Guard ; had  the  superintendence  of  the 
packet  establishment  at  Dover,  from  September, 
1837,  to  the  summer  of  1841 ; and  from  August 
that  year  until  the  close  of  1846  was  again  em- 
ployed in  the  Coast  Guard.  He  retired  with  the 
rank  of  Captain,  April  1,  1856.  Capt.  Boteler 
married,  in  1829,  Henrietta,  dau.  of  the  late 
Allan  Bellingham,  esq.,  and  niece  of  Sir  William 
Bellingham,  hart.,  of  Castle  Bellingham,  by  whom 
he  has  left  a young  family.  Capt.  Boteler’s  half- 
brother  was  the  late  William  Fuller  Boteler,  esq., 
Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Canterbury,  Sandwich,  Hythe, 
Romney,  and  Deal*,  Steward  of  Fordwich,  and 
a Bencher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  The  family  of  Boteler 
have  been  connected  with  Sandwich  since  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a member 
of  the  family,  in  right  of  his  ofl3.ee  as  a baron  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  was  one  of  the  holders  of  the 
royal  canopy  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  VI. — 
London  Review. 

At  St.  Nicholas,  Guildford,  aged  82,  Thomas 
Haydon,  esq. 

At  Harrogate,  Richard  Oastler,  esq.  See  Obi- 
tuary. 

Aug.  23.  At  her  residence,  Ventnor,  aged  85, 
Amelia  Caroline,  widow  of  Joseph  Hadfield,  esq., 
of  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  second  dau.  of 
Major-Gen.  Wliite. 

At  the  Marine  Hotel,  Hornsea,  aged  86,  Mar- 
maduke  Thomas  Prickett,  esq.,  of  Hull. 

Aug.  24.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  72,  Laura,  wife 
of  Sir  Robert  Smirke. 

At  SAviss-cottage,  Hammersmith,  Charlotte 
Matilda,  widow  of  John  Walton,  esq.,  of  Middle- 
ton-in-Teesdale,  Durham,  and  third  dau.  of  the 
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late  Rev.  B.  Jackson,  Vicar  of  Alston,  Cum- 
berland. 

At  Barton-upon-Humber,  aged  71,  Mr.  Wm. 
Morley. 

Aug.  25.  Suddenly,  in  London,  Thomas  James 
Thomson,  esq.,  formerly  of  H.M.’s  34th  Regt., 
and  uncle  to  the  present  Lord  Viscount  Ranelagh. 

At  Pembroke,  aged  34,  Sarah  Maria,  widow  of 
Col.  St.John  Browne,  R.A. 

At  Reading,  Catherine,  widow  of  Robt.  Barlow, 
esq.,  formerly  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

At  sea,  on  board  H.M.S.  “ Jason,”  aged  17, 
Reginald  M.  Wodehouse,  Midshipman,  second 
son  of  the  late  Hon.  and  Rev.  Alfred  Wodehouse. 

At  Breewood,  Staffordshire,  aged  77,  Felicia, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Smith,  D.D.,  for- 
merly High  Master  of  Manchester  School,  and 
Rector  of  St.  Anne’s  Church,  in  that  city. 

Aug.  26.  At  Bishopscourt,  Isle  of  Man,  ac- 
cidentally drowned  while  bathing,  aged  14,  Ann 
Gertrude,  dau.  of  the  Hon.  and  Rt.  Rev.  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man. 

At  his  residence,  Gloucester,  aged  34,  George 
Hymeneus  Lovegrove,  esq.,  J.P.  for  the  city  of 
Gloucester,  and  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Gloucester 
County  Hospital. 

At  Isleworth,  aged  53,  Ann,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Wm.  Mann,  M.A.,  of  St.  Saviour’s, 
Southwark. 

Aug.  27.  At  Wickham-court,  aged  79,  Eliza, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Charles  Francis  Farnaby, 
bart.,  and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas 
Moiiand,  esq. 

At  Jersey,  Catharine,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Sir  James  Graham,  bart.,  of  Netherby. 

Aged  36,  Harriet  Hannah,  wife  of  the*  Rev. 
Geo.  Phillips,  Incumbent  of  Upper  Edmonton. 

At  Redhill,  aged  20,  Matilda  Jemima,  youngest 
dau.  of  Lieut.-Col.  Guerin,  H.M.’s  Bombay  Army, 

Aug.  28.  In  Park-lane,  the  Marchioness  of 
Breadalbane.  The  deceased  lady  was  the  eldest 
dau.  of  Mr.  George  Baillie,  of  Jerviswood,  N.B., 
by  Mary,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Pringle,  bart.  She  was  born  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1803,  and  married,  on  the  23rd  of  November, 
1821,  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane.  The  Mar- 
chioness was  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington, 
the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  Lady  Polwarth,  and 
the  Countess  of  Ashburnham. 

At  Lomberdale-house,  Thomas  Bateman,  esq. 
See  Obituary. 

At  Leamington,  aged  66,  Henry  Moore,  esq., 
of  Rodeen,  Ireland,  formerly  of  Broughton, 
Lincolnshire. 

At  Stoke,  Devonport,  aged  85,  Lieut.-Col. 
Henry  North,  half-pay,  14th  Foot.  He  entered 
the  army  as  Lieut.  July  27,  1799,  and  became 
Capt.  August  22,  1804.  He  served  with  the  7th 
Fusiliers  in  the  expedition  against  Copenhagen 
in  1807,  and  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  14th,  under 
Sir  David  Baird,  and  received  the  war  medal 
with  one  clasp  for  Corunna.  He  was  also  present 
at  the  siege  of  Flushing. 

In  Dorset-sq.,  aged  39,  Ann  Letitia,  wife  of 
Lieut.-Col.  George  De  Sausmarez,  21st  Madras 
Native  Infantry,  and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Frederick  De  Lisle,  esq. 


At  the  Park,  Bath,  aged  58,  William  McAdam, 
esq.,  of  Ballochmorrie-house,  Ayrshire,  Surveyor- 
General  of  Roads.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the 
inventor  of  the  system  of  road-making  which 
goes  by  his  name,  and  was  himself  a man  of 
great  talent  as  an  engineer. 

At  Plashet,  Essex,  aged  84,  Joseph  Fry,  esq. 

Aged  64,  Major  Thomas  Armstrong,  late  of 
the  16th  Lancers  and  46th  Foot. 

Aug.  29.  At  Senarclens,  Switzerland,  aged 
78,  Richard  Blair,  esq.,  of  Francklin  Manor, 
Nova  Scotia,  formerly  of  Castle  Bromwich,  War- 
wickshire. 

At  her  residence,  Brewer-st.,  Woolwich,  Miss 
Betsey  Capps  Rideout,  sister  of  the  late  Capt. 
Samuel  Rideout,  R.N. 

At  St.  Mary-le-Strand-place,  Old  Kent-road, 
aged  35,  Trobenius  Chapman,  youngest  and  only 
surviving  son  of  the  late  Francis  Townsend,  esq., 
of  the  Heralds’  College. 

At  Ockbrook-house,  (the  residence  of  his  father- 
in-law,  Major  Hurt,)  aged  35,  Edmund  Yates 
Peel,  esq.,  of  Fern-hill,  Laugharne,  Carmarthen- 
shire, youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  G.  H.  Peel. 

Aug.  30.  At  his  residence,  in  Albany-st., 
Regent’s-park,  aged  81,  John  Francis,  esq.  This 
gentleman,  who  was  very  eminent  in  his  day  as 
a sculptor,  and  also  as  having  trained  in  their  art 
some  of  our  most  rising  sculptors,  was  an  in- 
stance of  self-teaching,  although  his  choice  of  a 
profession  might  almost  be  said  to  have  been  ac- 
cidental. Mr.  Francis,  who  was  a native  of 
Lincoln,  became,  at  an  early  age,  a farmer  in 
that  county,  but  with  a natural  talent  in  the 
direction  which  ultimately  determined  his  career. 
His  wife  was  a near  relative  of  Lord  Nelson,  and 
when  he  died,  Mr.  Francis  conceived  the  notion, 
which  he  carried  out,  of  carving  in  jet  a funeral 
car  of  the  hero.  This,  and  more  especially  a figure- 
head of  Victory,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Coke,  afterwards  Eaid  of  Leicester, 
who  at  once  advised  his  going  to  London,  and 
who  became  and  continued  his  steady  patron. 
Mr.  Francis  became  a pupil  of  Chantrey,  and 
was  subsequently  introduced  by  Mr.  Coke  to  the 
leading  men  of  the  Whig  party,  of  whom  he  was 
during  the  whole  of  his  career  the  special  sculp- 
tor. He  was  a great  favourite  with  William  IV., 
and  was  patronized  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the 
Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Norfolk,  and  the  Vernon 
family.  The  patronage  of  the  late  Iving  was 
continued  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  Prince  Consort.  WTien  the  late  Duke  of 
Saxe  Coburg  died,  Mr.  Francis  wms  commissioned 
to  execute  a bust  from  the  most  inadequate  ma- 
terials. He  had,  in  fact,  to  imagine  the  like- 
ness, and  he  executed  his  task  with  such  mar- 
vellous skill  as  to  command  the  warmest  ap- 
proval and  acknowledgments  from  both  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince.  Mr.  Francis  has  left 
behind  him  a valuable  collection  of  life  portraits 
in  marble,  among  which  are  those  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty, the  Prince  Consort,  Earl  Russell,  Lord 
Brougham,  and  many  other  distinguished  per- 
sonages. Mr.  Francis  lived  to  see  his  favourite 
pupils  attain  eminence.  His  daughter,  Mrs. 
Thornycroft,  is  especially  known  by  her  admi- 
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rab’e  figures  of  the  Royal  children  and  gi'and- 
children,  which  are  remarkable  not  only  for  the 
fidelity  of  the  portraits,  but  also  for  their  artistic 
conception  and  execution.  Mr.  Thornycroft,  her 
husband,  is  also  known  as  a sculptor,  whose 
aims  are  directed  in  the  highest  walks  of  his  art. 
Matthew  Noble  and  Joseph  Durham,  whose 
works  are  known  far  and  wide,  were  also  fa- 
vourire  pupils  of  Mr.  Francis. 

At  Inverness,  aged  70,  John  Mackay,  esq., 
Procurator-Fiscal  for  the  county. 

Aug.  31.  At  Watlington,  aged  61,  John  Henry 
Cooke,  esq.,  solicitor,  and  Coroner  for  the  South- 
ern Division  of  Oxfordshire. 

At  Webb’s  County-terr.,  New  Kent-road,  aged 
61,  Eliza,  relict  of  John  Baptist  Angell,  of  the 
Ordnance-office,  Tower. 

Lately.  At  Durham,  aged  84,  William  Rich- 
ardson. “The  grave  has  just  closed  over  the 
remains  of  an  old  man  well  known  to  Durham 
citizens ; and  not  to  them  alone,  but  to  the 
country  round.  At  the  age  of  eighty-four  years, 
William  Richardson— much  better  known  by  the 
proverbial  title  of  ‘ Billy  Richey’— has  been 
gathered  to  his  fathers.  Who  remembers  not 
that  diminutive  form,  with  uncertain  gait,  stick 
in  hand,  which  used  to  walk  up  and  down  our 
streets,  clinging  with  curious  tenacity  to  the  safe 
side  of  the  road  ? We  fancy  many  a youngster, 
who  used  at  times  to  occasion  the  old  man  some 
annoyance,  will  heave  a sigh  of  regret  at  the 
thought  of  his  departure.  The  deceased  was  for 
some  years  parish  clerk  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary- 
le-Bow,  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shipperdson.  He  is 
chiefly  known,  however,  as  being  one  of  the  old 
city  ‘ waits’ — whose  province  it  was  to  parade 
the  streets  at  a very  early  hour  in  the  winter 
mornings,  indicating  by  the  combined  music  of 
voice  and  violin  the  nature  of  the  weather. 
Manj'  will  remember  the  welP  known,  time- 
honoured  cry,  ‘ Half-past  two  o’clock,  and  a 
fine  frosty  mor’ing,’  which  was  the  peculiar 
and  stereotyped  greeting  of  the  waits  to  the 
slumbering  or  waking  citzens.  To  hear  them 
thus  was  looked  upon  as  a sure  harbinger  of  the 
happy  period  of  Christmas  tide  ; that  season  when 
the  deceased  partook  of  a genial  hospitality,  and 
for  which  he  had  a very  decided  partiality.  His 
life  and  avocation  are  redolent  of  the  ‘ good  old 
times,’  and  no  doubt  every  citizen,  if  they  did 
not  venerate  the  man  while  alive,  will  respect 
his  memory  as  the  harbinger  of  the  old-fashioned 
Christmas  season.”— Advertise^'. 

At  Woodcroft  Castle,  (the  residence  of  her 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Spencer,)  aged  72,  Mrs.  Artis, 
widow  of  Mr.  Artis,  of  Castor,  whose  Anluable 
illustrated  work  on  the  Roman  disco vexdes  at  the 
last-named  place  is  well  known  to  antiquaries. 

Sept.  1.  At  Whitehouse,  Edinburgh,  aged  80, 
General  Suetonius  Heni-y  Tod,  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  Hemingford  Abbotts,  Hunts.,  aged  68,  Thos. 
Skeels  Fryer,  esq.,  late  of  Chatteris,  Cambs.,  and 
formerly  High  Sheriff  for  the  counties  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Huntingdon.  He  was  one  of  the 
Senior  Deputy-Lieutenants  for  the  county  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  an  active 
magistrate  for  lluntingdonshiie,  during  more 


than  twenty  years  of  which  period  he  was  Chair- 
man of  the  St.  Ives  Bench  of  Magistrates. 

At  Atherstone,  Warwickshire,  aged  85,  George 
Sale,  esq. 

At  Rochester,  aged  85,  James  Smith,  esq.,  for 
twenty-five  years  an  active  magistrate  of  the 
county  of  Kent.  He  only  survived  his  wife  (Isa- 
bella, aged  75)  eleven  hours. 

At  Milton -pk.,  aged  71,  Thomas  Sebright,  the 
Fitzwilliam  huntsman,  and  esteemed  the  senior 
sportsman  in  England.  He  had  been  with  the 
Fitzwilliam  hounds  for  nearly  forty-one  years, 
and  it  was  only  last  year  that  a testimonial  of  800 
guineas  was  presented  to  him,  for  his  zeal  and 
courtesy  in  the  hunting-field. 

Sept.  2.  At  Brighton,,  aged  65,  Andrew  Flem- 
ing Hudlestone,  esq.,  of  Hutton  John,  Cum- 
berland, and  of  Rydal-hall,  Westmoreland. 

At  the  Rectory,  Wetheringsett,  Suffolk,  aged 
20,  Robert  Eden,  eldest  and  only  surviving  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Moore,  jun..  Rector  of 
Wetheringsett. 

At  Kinnerley  Vicarage,  Shropshire,  WilUama 
Frances,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  W.  O.  Bridge- 
man,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Richard  Richards, 
esq.,  of  Caei-ynwch,  Merionethshire. 

Sept.  3.  On  board  his  yacht,  off  Erith,  the 
Earl  of  Mount  Edgeumbe.  See  Obituary. 

At  Torquay,  aged  19,  Lady  Mary  Ashley,  dau. 
of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Shaftesbury. 

At  Bath,  Frederick  Dowding,  esq.,  solicitor,  and 
one  of  the  aldermen  of  that  city. 

At  Shepherd’s-bush,  Mary  Ann,  relict  of  E. 
Riadore,  M.D.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Geldart,  LL.D.,  of  Biggin  Grange,  Rector  of 
Kirk  Deighton,  Yorkshire.  Dr.  Riadore  died  on 
the  18th  of  August  last. 

At  Bad  Weilbach,  Nassau,  aged  40,  William 
Charles  Watts,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Vice- 
Admiral  Watts,  C.B. 

Sept.  4.  At  Cluny-house,  near  Dunkeld,  Perth- 
shire, aged  59,  Major-Gen.  David  Cuninghame, 
1st  Bombay  Lancers. 

At  Alvechurch  Rectory,  (the  residence  of  his 
brother,  the  Archdeacon  of  Coventry,)  after  a 
short  illness,  aged  68,  Erskine  Douglas  Sandford, 
esq.,  Sheriff  of  Galloway.  See  Obituary. 

At  Dover,  aged  84,  Thomas  Pain,  esq..  Regis- 
trar of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

Sept.  5.  At  Penn,  Buckingham,  aged  75,  after 
seven  years  of  intense  suffering,  John  Clarke, 
esq.,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Waterloo  Sub- 
scription Fund. 

At  the  Rectory,  Church  Lawford,  Warwick- 
shire, aged  67,  Wm.  Hole,  esq. 

Sept.  6.  At  his  residence,  Brixton-hill,  Luke 
Higgs,  esq.,  late  of  the  Home  Establishment  of 
the  East  India  Company. 

In  Grove-lane,  Camberwell,  aged  86.  Mary, 
widow  of  Thomas  Courthope,  esq.,  of  Camber- 
well, and  formerly  of  Rotherhithe. 

At  Windsor,  aged  88,  Mrs.  Gould,  mother  of 
John  Gould,  esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

At  Neyland-house,  Neyland,  South  Wales, 
aged  78,  Mrs.  Gilbert. 

At  Castle  Hedingham,  Essex,  aged  66,  Cathe- 
rine, youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
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Stevens,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Panfieid,  Vicar  of  He- 
lions  Bumstead,  in  the  same  county,  and  some- 
time Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Sept.  7.  At  Norwood,  Amelia,  relict  of  Aider- 
man  Thompson,  M.P.,  of  Undeiiey-hall,  West- 
moreland, and  Park-st.,  Westminster,  and  mother 
of  the  Countess  of  Bective. 

Pauline  Anne,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Green,  Vicar  of  Ellin gham,  Hants,  and  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  H.  F.  Horneman,  esq.,  Consul- 
Gen.  for  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark. 

At  the  New  Club,  Edinburgh,  Robert  Clerk 
Cheape,  esq.,  of  Strathtyrum,  Fifeshire.  H ehad 
an  unfortunate  habit  of  reading  in  bed,  and 
having  fallen  asleep,  it  is  believed  that  the  cur- 
tains catching  fire  fell  on  his  face,  which  was 
frightfully  scorched.  It  appears  that  he  had 
brought  water  from  some  of  the  neighbouring 
rooms,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  extinguishing 
the  flames,  but  not  before  his  hands  and  thighs 
were  h'ipelessly  burned.  Instead  of  rousing  the 
house,  Mr.  Cheape  crept  to  an  empty  bedroom 
near,  and  lay  for  several  hours  in  torture,  till 
the  servants  of  the  Club  found  Mm  in  the  morn- 
ing ; he  died  a few  hours  afterwards. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  (John  Batten, 
esq.,  Denmark  - hill,  Sarre}^)  aged  67,  Isabella, 
relict  of  Stephen  Hargraves,  esq.,  of  Rock -ho., 
Settle,  Yorkshire. 

AtWalmer,  Kent,  aged  79,  Mary  Anne,  widow 
of  Capt.  Peter  Fisher,  R.N. 

At  Crow-hall,  near  Gateshead,  Capt.  Lawrence 
Robert  Shawe,  Barrack-master,  Newcastle.  The 
deceased  formerly  served  in  the  5th  Dragoon 
Guards,  and  had  filled  the  post  of  Barrack- 
master  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire.  In  1838  he 
married  a daughter  of  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

Sept.  8.  At  Brighton,  aged  36,  Win.  Du  Vernet, 
esq.,  late  Capt.  in  H.M.’s  84th  Regt. 

After  a prolonged  illness,  aged  22,  Mary  Emily, 
dau.  of  Arthur  Pooley  Onslow,  esq.,  of  Send- 
grove,  Ripley,  Surrey,  late  of  the  Madras  Civil 
Service. 

At  Brighton,  at  an  advanced  age,  Eliza  Clarke, 
of  Belfield,  co.  Westmeath,  and  Spring-gardens- 
terraee,  London,  relict  of  George  Clarke,  of 
Hyde-hall,  Cheshire,  and  dau.  of  Gen.  Rochfort, 
E.A.,  Woolwich,  nephew  of  the  second  Earl  of 
Belvidere. 

Sept.  9.  At  Ayr,  Major  Hen.  Carmichael  Smyth, 
formerly  of  the  H.E.I.C.  Bengal  Engineers. 

At  Bildeston,  Suffolk,  aged  31,  Claa-issa  Catha- 
rine, wife  of  the  Rev.  Acland  James,  M.A., 
Curate  of  Wattisham,  near  Bildeston,  and  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Baron  de  H.  Larpent,  of  Ilolin- 
wood-house,  Dorking. 

At  Canterbury, Mrs.  Bentham,  widow  of  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Bentham,  R.A. 

Sept.  10.  At  Liverpool-house,  Walmer,  Kent, 
aged  63,  Lieut.  Htnry  Wise  Harvey,  R.N. 

At  Enstone,  Oxon,  aged  89,  Esther,  widow  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Oakley,  M.A. 

At  Launde  Abbey,  Leicestershire,  aged  84, 
Mary,  widow  of  John  Finch  Simpson,  esq.,  of 
Launde  Abbey. 

William  Padwick,  esq.,  of  the  Manor-house, 
Hay  ling  Island,  Hants. 


Sept.  11.  At  St  Leonard’s  - on  - Sea,  after  a 
long  illness,  Augusta  Peel,  wife  of  the  Dean  of 
Worcester. 

At  the  Rookery,  Sutton  Coldfield,  aged  80, 
Anne,  sister  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Webb, 
D.D.,  Master  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 

At  Ms  residence,  Alfred-place,  Bedford-square, 
aged  71,  William  Rawlins,  Esq.,  M.D. 

At  Hampton-Gay,  near  Oxford,  aged  24,  Henry 
B.,  only  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Willoughby, 
Rector  of  Frampton  Cotterel,  Gloucestershire. 

Sept.  12.  At  Broadgate,  Pilton,  North  Devon, 
(the  residence  of  his  father, ) aged  35,  Capt.  Chas. 
Desborough,  of  the  Madras  Artillery. 

Aged  102,  Mr.  John  Gumming,  farmer,  Scalan, 
Braes  of  Glenlivet.  He  had  passed  his  whole 
life  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Glenlivet, 
having  been  horn  within  half  a mile  of  the  spot 
where  he  died.  He  was  a man  of  lively  dispo- 
sition, and  continued  in  strong  health  until 
within  a very  short  time  of  Ms  death. 

Sept.  13.  At  Newbury,  Berks,  aged  71,  John 
Haskins,  esq. 

At  West-lodge,  Ealing,  Eliza  Henrietta,  wife 
of  Col.  Elsey. 

At  Southampton,  Frederick  Moffat,  esq.,  eldest 
surviving  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Moffat,  of 
Minster-yard,  Lincoln. 

At  his  residence,  Ellinthorp-hall,  near  Borough- 
bridge,  Yorkshire,  aged  71,  Heaton  Clark,  esq. 

Sept.  14.  At  Exeter,  Hugh,  Earl  Fortescue, 
K.G.  See  Obituary. 

At  Stoke  Newington,  aged  76,  Lieut. -Col.  Edw. 
Osborn,  late  of  the  Madras  Army. 

At  Turnastone,  Herefordshire,  aged  83,  Mary 
Anne,  widow  of  Gen.  Horsford. 

At  Southampton,  aged  48,  J.  Marshall,  esq., 
M.D. 

Shot  at  Fulwood-barracks,  Preston,  by  a private 
soldier,  named  Patrick  M’Cafferay,  of  the  32nd 
Regt.,  Lieut.-Col.  Flugh  Denis  Crofton,  the  Com- 
mandant, and  Capt.  John  Hanham,  the  Adjutant 
of  the  11th  depot  battalion.  The  soldier,  for  some 
neglect  of  duty,  which  had  been  observed  by  the 
Adjutant,  had  been  that  morning  sentenced  to 
fourteen  days’  cunfinemeut  to  the  barracks.  About 
eleven  o’clock  Col.  Crofton  and  Capt.  Hanham 
were  crossing  the  barrack-square  in  company, 
■when  the  report  of  fire-arms  was  heard,  and  the 
two  officers  fell  wounded.  Col.  Crofton  was  so 
severely  hurt  that  he  had  to  be  helped  to  Ms 
quarters,  but  Capt.  Hanham  was  able  to  walk 
without  aid.  It  appeared  in  evidence  at  the 
inquest,  that  M’Caff’eray,  after  loading  his  rifle, 
watched  from  his  own  room  the  approach  of  the 
two  officers  across  the  square,  and  when  they 
were  opposite  to  his  quarters,  and  about  sixty 
yards  distant,  he  went  into  a lobby,  -where  be 
was  seen  to  kneel,  take  a deliberate  aim,  and 
fire  at  the  officers.  Medical  aid  being  procured, 
it  was  found  that  the  ball  bad  first  struck  Col, 
Crofton  on  his  left  side,  passed  through  the  left 
lung,  and  gone  out  at  Ms  right  side.  It  had  then 
struck  Capt.  Hanham  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
left  arm,  and  lodged  near  the  spine.  The  ball 
was  extracted  about  an  hour  afterwards.  Col. 
Crofton  died  of  his  injuries  on  the  following 
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night,  and  Capt.  Hanham  the  morning  after. 
M’Cafferay,  when  taken  into  custody,  said  that 
he  had  not  intended  to  hit  Col.  Crofton,  imply- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  he  had  been  desirous  of 
shooting  Capt.  Hanham.  Both  of  the  deceased 
officers  were  heirs  to  baronetcies.  Col.  Crofton, 
who  was  47  years  of  age,  was  the  eldest  son  and 
heir  of  Sir  Morgan  George  Crofton,  hart.,  of 
Mohill-house,  co.  Leitrim,  a branch  of  the  house 
of  Crofton,  Baron  Crofton,  in  the  Irish  peerage. 
He  had  served  in  the  army  for  more  than  twenty- 
six  years— the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  three 
years,  active  service.  At  the  battle  of  the  Alma 
he  commanded  the  20th  Regt.,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Inkermann,  where  he  was  severely  wounded 
and  had  a horse  shot  under  him,  he  commanded 
one  wing  of  the  British  army.  For  these  ser- 
vices he  had  been  honourably  mentioned  in  the 
despatches  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and,  in 
addition  to  a medal  and  three  clasps,  had  been 
decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  by  the  Sultan  vsdth  the  order  of  the  Medjidie. 
He  married,  in  1849,  the  Hon.  Georgiana  Lucy, 
cousin  of  the  present  Lord  de  Blaquiere,  by  whom 
he  leaves  a family  of  three  children,  the  eldest  of 
whom  is  in  the  eighth  year  of  bis  age. 

Capt.  Hanham,  aged  38,  was  the  third  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  Sir  James  Hanham,  hart.,  Dean’s- 
court,  Dorsetshire,  and  brother  and  heir-pre- 
sumptive to  the  present  baronet.  Sir  William 
Hanham.  He  entered  the  army  in  1843,  took 
part  in  the  Sutlej  campaign  of  1845-6,  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Moodkee,  and  was  also 
present  at  the  battles  of  Ferozeshah  and  Sobraon. 
For  these  services  he  had  received  a medal  and 
clasps.  The  appointment  of  adjutant  of  the  11th 
depot  battalion  was  bestowed  on  him  in  October, 
1856.  He  leaves  a wife  and  four  children. 

Sppt.  15.  At  Florence,  the  Hon.  Georgiana, 
widow  of  Bateman  Dashwood,  esq. 

At  Mansfield-ho.,  Richmond,  Surrey,  aged  84, 
John  Broadhurst,  esq.,  of  Boston,  near  Derby. 

Aged  37,  George  Henry  Littledale,  esq.,  late 
First  Royal  Dragoons. 

At  Chels worth  Rectory,  Suffolk,  aged  76,  Eliza- 
beth Dorothy  Brett,  of  East  Grinstead,  Sussex, 
younger  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Brett,  formerly 
Rector  of  Grimston,  Norfolk. 

At  Grove-pl.,  Hammersmith,  Elisha  Naylor, 
esq.,  solicitor,  late  Assistant-Record  Keeper  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  Record  Office,  Spring -gardens. 

In  Upper  Baker-st.,  Regent’s-park,  aged  75, 
Maj.  Hawkes,  formerly  of  the  21st  Lt.  Dragoons. 

Sept.  16.  In  Charlotte-sq.,  Edinburgh,  the 
Lady  Jane,  wife  of  Major-Gen.  Edward  Walker, 
C.B.,  Commanding  in  North  Britain. 

At  Spring-lodge,  East  Hoathly,  Sussex,  after 
a few  hours’  illness,  aged  81,  Gen.  George  Rees 
Kemp,  of  H.M.’s  Indian  Army,  Col.  of  the  22nd 
Regt.  Bombay  Native  Infantry. 

At  Bi-ihop’s  Itchington,  near  Southam,  aged 
45,  Caroline  Helen,  wife  of  the  Rev.  William 
Fisher,  M.A. 

At  his  residence,  Thurlow-pl.,  Lower  Norwood, 
aged  95,  Thomas  Tanner,  esq.,  for  upwards  of 
81  years  in  II.M.’s  Customs. 

At  Winchester  Tower,  Windsor  Caslle,  aged 
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54,  John  Roberts,  esq.,  late  in  command  of  the 
toy  frigate  on  Virginia  Water. 

Sept.  17.  Suddenly,  Sir  Wm.  White,  of  Carah- 
lodge,  Killarney,  and  Gloucester-pl.,  Portman- 
sq.,  London. 

At  his  residence,  Cassillis-house,  Southsea, 
Major-Gen.  Mercer,  late  Col. -Commandant  of 
the  Woolwich  Division  of  Royal  Marines.  The 
deceased  entered  H.M.’s  service  in  1803,  and 
assisted  at  the  destruction  of  the  French  squadron 
in  the  Basque  Roads.  In  1810  he  repeatedly 
landed  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  co-operating 
with  the  patriots.  In  1812,  while  on  board 
H.M.S.  “Java,”  he  was  engaged  with  and  cap- 
tured by  the  United  States’  frigate  “ Constitu- 
tion.”- In  recognition  of  his  services  he  had  re- 
ceived the  war  medal  with  one  clasp.  His  com- 
missions bore  date  as  follows  Lieut.,  October, 
1805;  capt.,  July,  1826  ; major,  November,  1841 ; 
lieut.-col.,  November,  1846  ; col..  May,  1851 ; and 
major-gen.  in  1856. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Chepstow,  Sarah  Atkins,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Morgan,  and  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  George  Milward,  esq.,  of  Lechlade  Manor, 
Gloucestershire. 

At  her  residence,  North-parade,  Bath,  aged  89, 
Susannah,  widow  of  Simon  Rawlirg,  esq.,  Staff- 
Surgeon  H.M.’s  16th  Light  Dragoons. 

Sept.  18.  At  Brompton,  Maria,  widow  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Henry  Ross  Gore,  C.B. 

At  North-end-house,  Twickenham,  aged  16, 
Emily  Simpkin,  yormgest  dau.  of  Henry  G. 
Bohn,  esq. 

At  Baughton-hall-hill,  Croome,  Worcestershire, 
after  a short  illness,  John  Wells  Fletcher,  esq. 

At  Countess  Wells’  house,  Aberdeenshire,  aged 
74,  John  Gordon,  esq.,  of  Cairnbulg. 

At  Perth,  Chas.  Alfred  Phillips,  esq..  Classical 
Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond. 

At  her  residence,  High-st.,  Camden -town, 
aged  73,  Josephine,  relict  of  Capt.  Wm.  Picker- 
ing, formerly  56th  Regt.  of  Foot. 

At  Raby-pl.,  Bath,  aged  86,  Eliza,  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  George  Davies,  Incumbent  of  Flint. 

Sept.  19.  At  Twickenham,  aged  30,  Sir  Samuel 
Home  Stirling,  hart. 

At  his  residence.  Grove-end-road,  St.  John’s- 
wood.  Col.  William  White  Moore,  late  of  the 
H.E.I.C.’s  Bengal  Establishment. 

At  Pinner,  Middlesex,  aged  81,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ann  Collett. 

At  Beechwood,  Tunbridge  Wells,  after  a long 
illness,  Clara,  wife  of  James  Scott  Smith,  esq. 

At  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  Agnes  Salter,  wife  of 
Major-Gen.  Foulerton,  late  of  the  Bombay  Army. 

Sept.  20.  At  Chorleywood-house,  near  Rick- 
mansworth,  aged  66,  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Connop, 
late  55th  Regt. 

At  his  residenee,  Grosvenor-pl.,  Bath,  aged  78, 
Major  Henry  Marsh. 

Sept.  21.  Aged  69,  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  James  Wildman,  esq.,  of  Chilham  Castle. 

At  Cambridge-ter.,  Hyde-pk.,  Melesina,  eldest 
surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Stapleton, 
of  Thorpe  Lee,  Surrey. 

Sept.  22.  At  Kirtlington-park,  Oxon,  aged  75, 
Sir  George  Dashwood,  hart. 
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TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  AND  BIRTHS  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 


{From  the  Heturns  issued  hy  the  Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS  REGISTERED. 


SrPEEINTENDENT 

EEGISTEAES’ 

DISTEICTS. 

Area 

in 

Statute 

Acres 

Popula- 
tion 
* in 
1861. 

Deaths  in  Districts,  &c.,  in  the  Week 
ending  Saturday, 

Aug. 

24, 

1861. 

Aug. 

31, 

1861. 

Sept,  j 
7, 

1861. 

Sept. 

14, 

1861. 

Sept. 

21, 

1861. 

Mean  Temperature 

61-2 

62  5 

62'4 

57-2 

O 

54-4 

London  

1-6.  West  Districts  . 
7-11.  North  Districts  . 
12-19.  Central  Districts 
20-25.  East  Districts 
26-36.  South  Districts  . 

78029 

2803921 

1159 

1127 

1121 

1110 

1126 

10786 

13533 

1938 

6230 

45542 

463373 

618201 

378058 

571129 

773160 

201 

237 
141 

238 
342 

1 

165 

262 

119 

230 

351 

172 

216 

146 

232 

355 

145 

225 

154 

237 

349 

176 

255 

143 

247 

305 

Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths  Registered. 

Births  Registered. 

Under 
20  years 
of  Age. 

20  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  60. 

60  and 
under  80. 

80  and 
upwards. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Aug. 

24  . 

702 

117 

150 

156 

34 

1159 

909 

844 

1753 

31  . 

630 

138 

150 

171 

38 

1127 

874 

851 

1725 

Sept. 

7 . 

668 

141 

132 

146 

34 

1121 

871 

897 

1768 

14  . 

621 

149 

163. 

140 

27 

1110 

916 

879 

1795 

99 

21  . 

658 

132 

153 

146 

37 

1126 

944 

886 

1830 

PRICE  OF  CORN. 

Average  ^ Wheat, 
of  Six  > s.  d. 

Weeks,  j 51  11 
Week  ending  \ ka  ^ 

Sept.  14.  / 


PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  Sept.  19. 

Hay,  2,1.  10^.  to  5Z.  5s.  — Straw,  11.  8s.  to  11.  14s.  — Clover,  3L  10s.  to  6L  Os. 
NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 

To  sink  the  Offal — per  atone  of  81bs. 


Beef 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market, 

Sept.  19. 

Mutton 

4c?. 

Beasts 

710 

Veal 

Oc?. 

Sheep  

Pork  

Gc?. 

Calves 

415 

Lamb 

8c?. 

Pigs 

270 

COAL-MARKET,  Sept.  20. 

Best  Wallsend,  per  ton,  18s.  Qd.  to  19s.  ^d.  Other  sorts,  12s.  6c?.  f o 17s.  6c?. 


Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

33  3 

24  9 

36  3 

43  4 

CO 

1 22  11  1 

CO 

CO 

1 41  11  1 

I 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CAUY,  181,  Stka>-1). 


From  August  24  to  September  23,  inclusive. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8 o’clock.  H 

Morning 

•mom 

a 

o 

o 

eter. 

pS  'S 

? ’5c 

rH 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Day  of 

Month. 

The 

p^  be 

p2  "S 

"o  o 
QO  S 

Tinon 

s: 

o 

o 

leter. 

? 'be 

I—l 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Aug. 

0 

0 

0 

in.  pts. 

Sep, 

0 

o 

o 

in. 

pts. 

24 

59 

66 

56 

30.  05 

cloudy,  shrs. 

9 

59 

68 

59 

29. 

88 

fitir,  cloudy 

25 

58 

69 

58 

30.  08 

do. 

10 

59 

64 

53 

29. 

87 

do. 

26 

61 

70 

62 

30.  14 

do.  fair 

11  • 

54 

64 

54 

29. 

91 

do.  cloudy 

27 

62 

74 

60 

30.  19 

fair,  cloudy. 

12 

54 

67 

56 

30. 

06 

jdo.  do. 

28 

62 

75 

64 

30.  02 

do.  do. 

13 

54 

61 

55 

29. 

97 

hvy.  rain,  cldy. 

29 

63 

74 

60 

29,  88 

do.  do. 

14 

56 

64 

50 

29. 

67 

fair,  cldy.  shrs. 

30 

63 

72 

59 

30.  11 

do.  do. 

15 

54 

58 

53 

29. 

69 

cloudy,  shrs. 

31 

63 

70 

59 

30.  21 

do. 

16 

56 

60 

51 

29. 

87 

fr.  cly.  shrs.  fr. 

S.l 

63 

76 

61 

30.  02 

do. 

17 

54 

59 

55 

30. 

07 

do.  do.  rain 

2 

62 

73 

62 

29.  93 

do. 

18 

50 

63 

55 

30. 

11 

foggg,  fair 

3 

63 

70 

59 

29.  77 

rn.  fr.  hy.  shrs. 

19 

55 

65 

53 

30. 

04 

fair 

4 

57 

67 

61 

29.  89 

do.  do. 

20 

55 

65 

51 

29. 

77 

rain 

5 

63 

73 

63 

2y.  99 

fair,  cloudy 

21 

54 

59 

51 

29. 

72 

fair,  raiu 

6 

64 

70 

55 

29.  77 

cldy.  hy.  rain 

22 

55 

57 

58 

29. 

50 

do.  do. 

7 

57 

66 

53 

29  87 1 

fair 

23 

56 

62 

51 

29. 

34 

fr.cly.  st  shrs, 

8 

56 

67 

59 

30.  011 

do.cldy.hy.rn. 

1 

DAILY  PRICE  or  STOCKS, 


Aug. 

3 per 

3 per 

and 

Cent, 

Cent. 

Sept. 

Consols. 

Reduced. 

24 

91| 

2^ 

92 

8 

26 

91| 

9U 

2k 

27 

92i 

T 

92k 

3. 

4 

28 

921 

4 

92k 

4 

29 

92i 

f 

92| 

i 

30 

92t 

3 

92k 

k 

31 

92f 

7 

8 

92| 

7 

8 

S.2 

92J 

3 

92f 

3 

3 

92| 

3i 

91f 

3 

4 

4 

92| 

3 

91k 

2 

6 

92i 

3.^ 

91k 

i 

6 

93 

i 

9U 

2 

7 

92| 

93 

9U 

X 

9 

93^ 

91f 

1 

10 

93i 

f 

91k 

4 

11 

93f 

i 

91| 

1 

8 

12 

93 1 

4 

92 

i 

4 

13 

93i 

1 

91i 

2 

14 

93  i 

A 

4 

16 

93f 

1 

911 

3 

4 

17 

93f 

S 

4 

91a 

18 

93 1 

? 

91k 

f 

19 

93 1 

3 

4 

91| 

3 

4 

20 

93 1 

3 

4 

9U 

3 

4 

21 

93^ 

3 

4 

91^ 

§ 

23 

93i 

1 

918^ 

1 

New 
3 per 
Cents. 


91| 

9H  2i 

m I 

92i  f 
921  I 
921  I 
92t  I 
92f  3^ 
91f  f 
9U  f 
9U  i 
91i  f 
9U  i 
9U  f 
91|  2 
91|  I 
91J  2i 
91f  2 
91t  2 
9U  I 
91f  i 
91|  i 
91 1 i 
91^  ^ 
91|  i 
9U  f 


Bank 

Stock. 

233i 

235 

2331  5 

233 

233  35 
235 

236 

Shut 

Ex.  Bills, 
£1,000. 


dis.  4 pm, 
> dis.  4 pm, 

6 dis. 
dis.  6 pm. 
dis.  5 pm. 

7 pm. 
dis.  8 pm. 
6.  8 pm. 
1.  5 pm. 
dis.  8 pm. 

2 pm. 

2 dis. 
dis,  8 pm. 
2 dis. 
dis.  8 pm. 
4 pm. 

1.  7 pm. 
dis.  7 pm. 

2 dis. 
dis.  7 pm. 

8 pm. 

4.  7 pm. 
dis.  6 pm. 

2.  7 tm, 
2.  7 pm. 


India 

Stock. 

India 

Bonds. 

£1,000. 

220 

220 

5.  6 pm. 
7 pm. 

219  21 

220  21 

8 pm. 

10  pm. 

11  pm. 

220 

222 

221 

221 

221 

223 

' 

9 pm. 

India 

5 per  cents. 


102i  3 
1021  3i 
103^  I 
103i  I 
103i  I 
1031  4 
1031  4 
103f  4 
1031  M 
103i  I 
103i  i 

1031  I 

103f  i 
1031  I 
1031  I 
1031  I 
103f  4^ 
1031  4 
1031  4 
1031  I 
1031  I 
103f  4 
103f  I 
1031  4 
101 

103i  I 
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Bt  SYLVANUS  UEBAN,  Geut. 


MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Notice. — Stlvanijs  Ueban  requests  Ms  Friends  to  observe  that  Reports,  Corre- 
spondence, Roohs  for  Review,  announcements  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  Sfc., 
received  after  the  %)th  instant,  cannot  he  attended  to  until  the  following  Month. 


Sylyanijs  Ueban  desires  to  be  fa- 
voured with  an  intimation  of  the  mode 
in  which  a letter  can  be  forwarded  to 
The  Itineeant  Aktiqeaet. 

TOYS. 

Me.  Ueban, — In  reply  to  “ Jasper,”  I 
may  mention  that  there  is  such  a me- 
dieval word  as  Togsa,  which,  like  Tor- 
sellus,  means  ‘ a fardel,’  ‘ pack,’  or  ‘ trous- 
seau’ for  outfit.  It  is  not,  therefore,  im- 
possible that  the  modern  ‘ toys,’  which  con- 
tains arma  scholastica,  may  be  the  eigh- 
teenth or  nineteenth  - century  representa- 
tive of  the  holder  of  such  articles  at  a 
more  remote  period.  Togsa  is,  at  all 
events,  nearer  ‘ toys’  than  scriptorium.  In 
my  time,  in  Election  Chamber,  the  scho- 
lars were  divided  into  three  ‘ fardels.’ 

I am,  &c., 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 
TURLUPINS. 

Me.  Ueban, — Can  any  of  your  learned 
readers  inform  me  when,  and  by  whom, 
the  nickname  of  “ Turlupins”  was  given 
to  the  precursors  of  the  religious  Refor- 
mation in  France  ? I am  aware  that  the 
word  turlupin  in  the  French  language 
signifies  ‘buffoon.’ 

There  has  been  a great  diversity  of 
opinion  about  the  origin  of  the  word  “ Lol- 
lard,” the  term  applied  to  the  early  Re- 
formers in  Germany  and  England.  Some 
have  maintained  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  lolium,  ‘a  tare,’  imply- 
ing thereby  that  the  Lollards  were  like 
tares,  only  fit  to  be  burned ; whilst  others 
have  asserted  that  it  took  its  rise  from 


a man’s  name.  I,  however,  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  it  originated  in  the  German 
word  lallen,  or  lollen,  ‘ to  prattle  ’ or 
‘stammer.’  But  I should  be  glad  of  in- 
formation on  this  point  also. 

Of  course,  it  is  nothing  wonderful  to 
find  opprobrious  appellations  applied  to 
the  first  propagators  of  new  opinions. 

I am,  &c. 

E.  J.  Thackyhell, 
Barrister-at-law. 

14,  Queen’s-road,  Regent’ s-parJc, 
London,  Oct.  8,  1861. 

CHURCH  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW 
THE  GREAT,  LONDON. 

Me.  Ueban,  — Nearly  all  the  writers 
who  have  described  the  church  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew the  Great,  West  Smithfield, 
speak  of  it  as  having  formerly  extended 
to  the  west  as  far  as  Smithfield,  as  having 
had  extensive  cloisters,  north  and  south 
transepts,  and  so  forth.  Will  you,  or  any 
of  your  readers,  be  so  good  as  to  inform 
me  whether  there  exists  any  good  con- 
temporary authority  for  believing  the 
church  ever  to  have  been  finished  beyond 
what  we  now  see  it.  I am  inclined  to 
think  that,  save  the  east  cloister,  the 
chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  perhaps 
the  south  transept,  we  now  see  as  much 
of  the  old  priory  buildings  as  ever  existed. 

I am,  &c.  W.  H. 


The  great  pressure  on  our  space  again 
obliges  us  to  defer  several  Reports,  Re- 
views and  Obituaries,  which  are  in  type. 
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MOSAICS. 

{Concluded  from  p.  350.) 

Twelfth  Centtjkt. 

In  Sicily,  under  the  Norman  dynasty,  the  churches  were  richly  orna- 
mented with  mosaics,  both  inside  and  outside ; the  artists  appear  to  have 
been  of  the  Greek  school,  from  Byzantium.  The  church  of  Martonara,  at 
Palermo,  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this  kind  of  decoration  in  Sicily ; 
the  work  was  executed  between  1113  and  1139  (see  next  page). 

It  is  probable  that  workmen  from  Egypt  were  also  employed,  and  that 
the  inferior  kind  of  mosaic,  called  tessellated  pavement,  was  re-introduced 
into  Italy  through  this  channel.  The  extensive  use  of  tessellated  pave- 
ments by  the  ancient  Romans  is  too  w«ll  known  to  need  mention  here, 
and  belongs  to  another  branch  of  the  subject ; but  the  art  seems  to  have 
been  lost,  along  with  all  the  other  fine  arts,  during  the  dominion  of  the 
Barbarians,  and  took  refuge  at  Byzantium,  until  they  were  recalled  to  their 
native  country  in  the  more  peaceful  times  which  began  towards  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century.  There  is,  however,  a distinction  to  be  borne  in 
mind  between  the  tessellated  pavements  of  the  ancient  Romans  and  those 
of  later  times.  The  ancient  Romans  used  only  square  cubical  tesserse, 
although  various  materials  were  employed  to  produce  different  colours ; 
and  their  tesserae  were  not  always  of  marble,  as  has  been  sometimes 
said.  In  the  later  mosaic  pavements  the  tesserse  are  not  always  square, 
but  are  cut  to  fit  the  places  they  are  intended  to  occupy,  and  therefore 
often  of  very  different  forms : in  these  also  various  materials  were  used, 
such  as  coloured  glass  and  pottery,  when  these  were  more  convenient 
than  marble  or  stone ; these  were,  however,  used  rather  for  wall  pictures 
than  for  the  pavements. 

In  the  church  on  the  island  of  Murano  in  Venice  the  floor  is  laid  with 
a rude  tessellated  pavement  of  this  description,  which  is  in  a bad  state  and 
very  uneven,  having  apparently  suffered  from  inundations,  but  which  is 
Gent.  Mao.  Vol.  CCXI.  3 k 
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About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  some  Roman  mosaicists  were 
brought  over  to  England  by  Henry  III.,  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the 
shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  some  of  their 
work  may  still  be  seen  upon  it,  though  much  mutilated.  They  also  laid 
down  the  fine  tessellated  pavement  on  the  platform  for  the  high  altar  in 
the  same  church,  which  is  in  good  preservation,  and  can  be  seen  when  the 
smoke  and  dirt  are  washed  off,  but  is  scarcely  visible  on  ordinary  occasions. 
They  also  laid  down  similar  pavements  on  the  altar  platform  at  Eountains 
Abbey,  and  in  the  small  church  of  St,  Margaret,  near  Ripon,  Yorkshire. 
It  is  very  possible  that  they  laid  down  other  pavements  in  England,  but 
these  are  all  that  we  are  acquainted  with. 

The  cathedral  of  Capua  has  a mosaic  picture  in  the  apse,  evidently 
executed  by  Byzantine  artists  under  the  Norman  dynasty,  as  shewn  by  the 
character  of  the  work,  and  more  decidedly  by  the  inscription  under  it.  The 
subjects  are  the  usual  ones  of  this  period,  the  Virgin  seated  on  a throne 
with  the  Christ  as  a little  man,  holding  a staff  with  a cross  at  the  top  ; over 
the  head  of  the  Virgin  a half  figure  of  the  Father  in  a circular  panel,  and 
between  the  two  the  holy  Dove  descending  ; on  either  side  of  the  Virgin  are 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Agatha,  and  in  the  spandrels  of 
the  arch  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  with  inscriptions  on  scrolls.  Beneath  the 
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interesting  from  having  an  inscription  executed  in  the  mosaic  itself,  in 
a circle,  giving  the  date  of  1141. 


Inscription  in  Mosaic  in  the  Pavement  of  the  Church,  of  Murano  at  Venice. 
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picture  is  this  inscription,  — condidit  hang  atjlam  lakdtjlfus  et  oto 

BEAVIT  M.  CENA^  BES  MOKEM  VITBEUM  DEBIT  UGO  DECOBEM 

Some  of  the  best  mosaics  of  the  twelfth  century  are  those  in  the  church 
of  St.  Maria  in  Trastavera,  or  that  part  of  Rome  which  is  beyond  the  Tiber, 
rebuilt  or  restored  by  Pope  Innocent  II.  in  1130-— 1143.  On  the  exterior 
of  the  fagade,  in  what  we  should  call  the  west  front,  but  which  at  Rome 
is  by  no  means  always  to  the  west,  is  a representation  of  the  parable  of  the 
wise  and  foolish  virgins.  In  the  centre  is  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  a richly 
ornamented  seat,  with  the  infant  Christ  at  her  breast ; on  either  side  are 
five  female  figures,  richly  attired,  and  with  the  nimbus ; the  five  on  the 
right  hand  have  each  a crown  on  her  head  and  a lamp  in  her  hand  with 
a flame  : on  the  left  there  are  ignorant  copies  of  these,  part  of  some  repairs 
of  a later  time ; the  other  two  are  genuine,  these  have  no  crowns,  and 
no  lights  in  their  lamps. 

On  the  hemispherical  vault  of  the  apse,  or  tribune,  and  on  the  arch 
of  triumph  in  front  of  it,  are  other  mosaics:  that  on  the  vault  is  very 
remarkable  in  many  ways,  and  the  subjects  alone  would  mark  its  late 
date. 

In  the  centre  are  the  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mother  seated  on 
the  same  throne,  the  Virgin  to  the  right ; Christ  • has  His  right  hand  on 
the  shoulder  of  His  mother,  and  in  His  left  holds  a book  with  this  in- 
scription,—veni  ELECTA  MEA  ET  PONAM  IN  TE  THEONITM  MEDM.  The  Virgin 
holds  a scroll  on  which  is  this  inscription,— leva  ejtjs  sttb  capite  meo  et 
DEXTEBA  iLLius  AMPLEXABITUB  ME.  Three  saints  stand  to  the  right  of 
Mary,  and  four  to  the  left  of  Christ:  next  to  the  Virgin  is  Pope  Calixtus  I. 
with  his  name  inscribed ; then  St.  Lawrence,  and  last  Pope  Innocent  II., 
with  the  model  of  the  church,  as  the  restorer.  Nearest  to  Christ  on  the 
left  is  St.  Peter,  then  Popes  Cornelius  and  Julius,  the  patrons  of  the 
previous  church,  and  Calepodius  the  priest,  who  probably  contributed  to 
the  rebuilding  of  the  church.  At  the  top  of  the  vault  is  a half-rose,  on 
which  are  the  cross,  the  lamb,  and  the  hand  of  the  Father  holding  a crown 
over  the  head  of  Christ.  Under  the  principal  picture  are  the  twelve  sheep, 
with  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  at  the  two  extremities,  and  the  Holy  Lamb 
in  the  centre  standing  on  a hillock,  from  which  flow  the  four  rivers 
of  Paradise. 

Under  the  picture  is  an  inscription,  the  two  last  lines  of  which  are, — 

“ Cum  moles  euituea  vetus  eoeet,  hino  oeiundus 
Innocentius  hang  eenovavit  papa  secundus.” 

Round  the  arch  are — at  the  top,  the  Cross  with  A and  then  the  seven 

This  word  is  so  engraved ; Ciampini  reads  it  ‘ mcenia.’ 

' Ciampini,  following  Ughelli,  endeavours  to  explain  away  this  inscription  in  a very 
ingenious  and  amusing  manner,  and  conjectures  that  there  may  have  been  persons  of 
the  same  name  under  the  Lombards  in  the  ninth  century ; but  it  will  not  do,  the  work 
is  evidently  of  the  twelfth. 
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golden  candlesticks  (Rev.  i.),  and  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists  ; 
below,  on  either  side,  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah,  each  carrying  inscriptions. 
Isaiah  has  from  cap.  vii., — ecce  viego  concipit  et  paeiet  eilitjm  ; and 
Jeremiah  from  cap.  iv., — cheistus  dominfs  captfs  est  m peccatis  kos- 
TEis.  Beneath  the  feet  of  the  prophets  are  two  figures  holding  tapestry 
strewed  with  flowers,  and  in  the  middle  of  each  a vase  and  two  doves. 

The  figure  of  Christ  has  the  cruciform  nimbus,  with  jewels ; the  Yirgin 
has  the  nimbus : of  the  symbolical  figures,  two  have  the  nimbus,  the 
other  two  have  not;  the  prophets  and  saints  have  none,  shewing  how 
entirely  capricious  the  use  of  the  nimbus  was,  and  that  there  is  no  rule 
for  it,  as  similar  figures,  in  many  other  mosaics,  have  the  nimbus. 

The  pattern  mosaics,  as  distinct  from  figures  or  pictures,  were  much 
used  at  this  period,  especially  in  Sicily.  At  Palermo  we  have  them  in 
the  Capella  Palatina,  1132 — 1140;  in  a room  of  the  royal  palace,  and 
on  the  tomb  of  King  Roger,  1154;  at  Monreale,  in  the  cathedral  or 
Duomo  and  its  cloisters,  1150 — -1160,  and  in  the  church  of  St.  Simon; 
at  Salerno,  on  the  pulpit  or  ambo  in  the  cathedral,  1153 — 1181,  and  in 
the  church  of  St.  Matthew. 

Of  the  twelfth  century  we  should  also  mention  St.  Ciriaco,  at  Ancona, 
of  which  a coloured  lithograph  is 
given  by  Mr.  Gaily  Knight,  as  exe- 
cuted in  1189;  and  a large  portion 
of  the  very  remarkable  series  at 
St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  which  was  begun 
in  1071,  but  continued  through  a 
great  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  Church  of  the  Nativity  at 
Bethlehem  is  the  only  one  of  the  time 
of  Constantine  which  has  been  pre- 
served to  us  in  Palestine,  and  the 
genuineness  of  this  has  been  much 
disputed ; it  is  said  by  Eutychius  to 
have  been  rebuilt  by  Justinian,  but 
he  wrote  four  centuries  after  that 
time,  and  has  merely  recorded  a vague 
tradition;  whereas  Procopius,  who 
wrote  at  the  time,  and  has  left  us  a 
minute  account  of  the  buildings  of 
that  emperor,  does  not  mention  this  church  among  them,  which  he  would 
hardly  have  omitted,  had  it  really  been  one  of  the  works  of  Justinian. 
The  careful  investigations  of  the  Count  Melchior  de  Vogue,  in  his  ex- 
cellent work  on  the  “ Churches  of  the  Holy  Land,”  have  clearly  esta- 
blished that  the  style  of  the  existing  building  agrees  with  the  other  known 
works  of  Constantine,  and  not  with  those  of  Justinian,  and  that  the  plan 


Specimen  of  Pattern  Mosaic  from  St.  Mark’s, 
Venice,  c.  1150. 
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and  arrangements  of  the  existing  church,  with  its  extensive  crypts,  agree 
with  the  descriptions  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  He  has,  however,  also 
demonstrated  that  the  mosaics  do  not  belong  to  the  original  construction, 
but  were  added  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Manuel,  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

These  mosaics  are  first  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  historian  Phocas, 
who  visited  the  Holy  Land  in  1185.  He  says,  “ The  church  of  Bethlehem 
is  a very  long  edifice,  and  cruciform,  covered  with  a timber  roof  of  incor- 
ruptible wood:  around  the  altar  the  roof  is  semicircular,  and  of  stone. 
It  is  also  the  liberal  hand  of  my  august  master  (the  Emperor  Manuel 
Commenus  Porphyrogenitus)  which  rebuilt  this  church,  and  adorned  it 
throughout  with  mosaics  on  a gold  ground.  In  gratitude  for  this  service, 
the  Latin  pastor  of  the  city  caused  his  image  to  be  placed  in  difi’erent 
parts  of  the  church,  and  even  in  the  sanctuary,  over  the  grotto”  (or  apse) 
Allowing  for  the  exaggeration  natural  to  the  Greek  race,  and  merely  sub- 
stituting repaired  or  restored  for  rebuilt,  this  account  is  correct,  and  the  exist- 
ing remains  of  the  mosaics,  though  much  mutilated,  shew  them  to  have  been 
very  fine,  and  of  this  period.  This  history  also  accounts  for  the  mixture  of 
the  Greek  or  Byzantine  with  the  Latin  or  Roman  character,  which  we  find 
in  this  work.  A full  and  complete  description  of  these  mosaics,  with  the 
numerous  inscriptions  contained  in  them,  has  been  preserved  to  us  by 
Quaresimus®,  and  is  translated  into  French  by  the  Count  de  Yogue,  who 
also  gives  some  very  beautiful  engravings  of  them  in  their  present  muti- 
lated state.  As  this  description  occupies  about  forty  pages  of  his  hand- 
some quarto  volume,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  do  more  than  summa- 
rize it  here,  valuable  as  it  is. 

These  mosaics  covered  the  whole  of  the  walls  of  the  nave  as  well  as  the 
apse,  and  were  divided  into  five  ranges,  commencing  immediately  above 
the  entablature  of  the  columns,  and  extending  to  the  roof. 

1.  The  genealogy  of  Christ,  the  figures  in  busts  only. 

2.  A series  of  pictures  representing  the  principal  Councils  of  the  Church, 
separated  by  foliage. 

3.  A frieze  of  foliage  with  two  rows  of  heads,  under  the  windows. 

4.  A series  of  angels,  placed  between  the  windows. 

5.  Another  frieze,  similar  to  the  former. 

At  the  west  end  was  the  tree  of  Jesse,  with  the  figure  of  Jesse  asleep 
at  the  foot,  and  the  prophets  in  the  branches,  with  the  Nativity  at 
the  top. 

In  the  crypt  was  a fine  mosaic  picture  of  the  Nativity.  Our  limits 
forbid  our  entering  more  into  detail,  but  by  the  kindness  of  the  Count  de 
Yogue  we  are  enabled  to  give  a specimen  of  the  style  of  the  mosaic 
pattern  decoration. 

J.  Phocas,  c.  xxvii.  ap.  Leo  Allatius,  pp.  39,  40. 


« Elucidatio  Terrae  Sanctse. 
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Portion  of  Mosaic  in  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  a.d.  1169. 


The  pointed  arch  between  two  semicircular  marks  the  period  of  tran- 
sition, and  agrees  perfectly  with  the  date,  which  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  following  inscription : — 

5W’*"eTGj\fiiD0HTOIAPONOTOMWX:fPOCefFBMAHG3P»S;^^ 

TMcnmcBAGiAGiAGm^HAire  iaaxbagiag^  noP'iYPoreNi 

T|iJJ|K:AieiiLrAciMePAC  -srp.€  RAoVpHrbeie  pocoav^hi 

Inscription  in  Mosaic  in  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  a.d.  1169. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  mutilated ; and  it  has  been  most  faithfully 
copied  in  its  present  state  by  M.  de  Guiraud,  the  companion  of  the  Count. 

It  has  been  preserved  entire  by  Quaresimus,  and  may  be  thus  translated : 

“The  present  work  was  finished  by  the  hand  of  Ephrem,  painter  and 
mosaicist,  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Manuel  Porphyrogenitus  Corn- 
menus,  and  in  the  days  of  the  great  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  Lord  Amaury, 
and  of  the  holy  bishop  of  Bethlehem,  my  lord  Raoul,  in  the  year  6677, 
Indiction  2.” 

This  date  corresponds  to  the  year  1169  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
Emperor  Manuel  Commenus  reigned  from  1145  to  1180;  Amaury,  the 
fifth  king  of  Jerusalem,  from  1163  to  1173;  and  Raoul,  the  fourth  Latin 
bishop  of  Bethlehem,  from  1160  to  1173.  Thus  all  parts  of  this  inscription 
are  consistent  with  each  other.  Eor  further  particulars  respecting  this 
very  interesting  church  and  its  mosaics,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
valuable  work  of  the  Count  Melchior  de  Vogue,  which  is  equally  dis- 
tinguished by  patient  original  research  during  many  months’  sojourn  in 
Palestine,  considerable  learning,  great  care,  and  a degree  of  modesty 
which  is  very  unusual  in  French  writers. 
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Choir  of  the  Church  of  St.  Clement,  Home. 
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Thieteenth  Centuet. 

The  great  church  of  St.  Paul  outside  the  walls  of  Rome  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1823,  and  the  present  work  there  is  almost  entirely  modern 
imitation.  But  some  fragments  of  the  old  mosaics  were  preserved  in  the 
entrance  hall,  between  the  monastery  and  the  transept  of  the  church ; these 
belong  to  the  time  of  Pope  Honorius  III.,  a.d,  1216 — 1227.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  the  heads  of  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  and  St.  James,  with  some 
fragments  of  the  background,  in  which  there  are  birds  mixed  with  foliage 
on  a gold  ground.  The  vault  of  the  apse  and  the  arch  in  front  of  it 
have  been  restored,  and  the  mosaics  imitated,  but  they  are  modern  work. 

The  church  of  St.  Clement  at  Rome  is  a very  remarkable  one  in  every 
way,  and  contains  some  fine  mosaics.  It  is  said  by  a very  ancient  tradi- 
tion to  have  been  founded  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  S.  Clement  I.,  pope 
and  martyr,  a.d.  91— -100,  and  it  is  certain  that  there  was  a church  here 
j in  the  fifth  century,  but  it  was  several  times  rebuilt,  and  it  appears  to  have 
! been  destroyed  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
and  again  rebuilt  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth. 
The  level  of  the  ground  had  been  so  much  raised  by  the  number  of 
buildings  destroyed  in  all  this  part  of  Rome,  that  the  old  church  was  com- 
pletely buried,  and  the  new  one  was  built  above  the  level  of  the  capitals 
of  the  columns  of  the  old  church.  This  was  distinctly  proved  by  the 
excavations  made  by  the  Irish  monks  now  established  there,  in  the  years 
1858  and  1859,  when  the  whole  of  one  aisle  of  the  old  church  was  dug 
out,  and  the  floor  of  it  was  found  at  about  fifteen  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  present  church ; the  old  columns  remaining  in  situ,  with  their  bases, 
and  some  retaining  their  capitals  also ; others  had  lost  them  : the  whole 
were  antique  marble  columns,  and  had  evidently  been  used  again.  The 
columns  in  the  existing  church  are  also  antique,  but  these  were  so 
abundant  in  Rome  that  the  supply  was  almost  inexhaustible,  and  certainly 
was  not  exhausted  in  the  thirteenth  century.  On  the  outer  wall  of  the 
original  aisle  some  curious  early  frescoes  were  discovered.  At  a still 
I greater  depth,  as  much  as  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  the  level  of  the  original 
floor  of  the  aisle,  the  walls  of  a Roman  house  of  an  early  period  were  also 
discovered,  built  of  large  squared  stones  almost  of  Etruscan  character, 
and  certainly  belonging  to  a period  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  existing  church  is  richly  ornamented  with  mosaics  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  floor  is  covered  with  a tessellated  or  mosaic  pavement  of 
the  pattern  which  is  very  common  in  Rome  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
! teenth  centuries,  and  which  is  known  as  “ Opus  Alexandrinum.”  The 
choir  is  enclosed  with  a low  marble  screen,  which  is  evidently  older  than 
the  present  church,  and  has  been  taken  to  pieces  and  re-arranged  on 
a different  plan  to  what  it  was  originally  made  for,  as  several  of  the  panels 
have  been  cut  in  half  and  replaced  in  a different  position,  the  patterns  not 
Gent.  Mag.  Voi.  CCXI.  3k* 
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fitting  the  present  arrangement.  The  screen  is  formed  of  slabs  of  white 
marble,  about  three  feet  high,  and  covered  with  patterns  in  low  relief:  it  is 
probably  work  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  preserved  from  the  old 
church  and  used  again  in  the  new  one,  but  newly  arranged.  The  two  am- 
bones  and  the  great  paschal  candlestick  have  evidently  been  introduced  at 
the  latter  period,  as  they  do  not  form  part  of  the  old  arrangement,  and  are 
not  work  of  the  same  time  as  the  screen ; they  are  also  richly  ornamented 
with  glass  mosaics  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  work  of  artists  whose 
names  are  well  known,  and  are  recorded  by  inscriptions  in  several  places. 
The  ciborum  or  canopy  over  the  altar  is  also  a very  elegant  Grothic  work 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  trefoiled  pointed  arches,  and  enriched  with 
glass  mosaics  of  the  same  description.  On  the  arch  and  vault  of  the 
apse,  or  tribune,  is  a fine  mosaic  picture,  also  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  the  work  of  Greek  artists  from  Byzantium,  as  is  evident  from  the 
inscriptions. 

At  the  crown  of  the  arch  is  a half  rose  or  scallop-shell,  with  a cross, 
the  Holy  Lamb,  and  the  hand  of  the  Father  holding  a crown  over  the  head 
of  the  Saviour,  who  is  represented  on  the  cross  in  the  centre  of  the  picture. 
This  crucifixion  is  attended  by  St.  Mary  and  St.  John,  and  on  the  arms  of 
the  cross  are  twelve  white  doves,  symbolical  of  the  apostles.  The  foot  of 
the  cross  is  hidden  by  a bush  rising  from  the  mound,  or  Calvary,  on  which  i 
it  is  placed,  from  which  flow  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise  ; two  stags  are  drink- 
ing from  these  rivers,  in  allusion  to  Ps.  xli.  2,  “ As  the  hart  panteth  for  the  ' 
water-brooks,”  &c.  From  the  bush  branches  spread  on  each  side  of  the  ' 
cross  over  all  the  surface  of  the  vault,  in  the  elegant  flowing  lines  usual 
in  work  of  the  thirteenth  century.  On  the  upper  branches  are  birds,  and  i 
on  the  lower  ones  genii  mounted  on  dolphins ; beneath  the  branches  are  | 
groups  of  figures  representing  man,  woman,  and  child ; then  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  shepherds  with  their  flocks,  water-birds,  and  a dolphin, 
symbolical  of  the  birds,  beasts  and  fishes.  Among  these  fanciful  enrich- 
ments are  the  figures  of  the  four  great  Doctors  of  the  Church,  St.  Jerome,  : 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Gregory,  and  St.  Ambrose,  who  are  represented  as  seated 
and  writing,  with  their  names  inscribed. 

On  a zone  or  band  at  the  foot  of  this  picture  are  the  usual  twelve  sheep,  ii 
with  the  Holy  Lamb  in  the  centre,  and  at  either  end  Jerusalem  and  Beth-  < 
lehem.  Between  this  zone  and  the  principal  picture,  is  this  inscription  re- 
lating to  the  relics  here  deposited  : — 

4<  ECCLESIAM  ChEISTI  . NOSTEI  SIMILABIMFS  ISTI. 

»i<  De  signo  ceucis  . Jacobi  Deus  . Ignatii  qui  . in  supea  sceipti;  eequies- 

CUNT  . COEPOEE  . ChEISTI  I 

QuAM  TEXAEENTUM  . SIT  CEIJS  EACIT  EXEEENTFM.  ^ ' 

The  picture  is  surrounded  by  a border  of  flowers  and  fruit,  and  on  the  I ^ 
top  or  keystone  of  the  arch  is  the  monogram  of  Christ,  with  the  usual  : f* 
Greek  letters  A and  fl.  On  the  face  of  the  arch  is  represented  a bust  ^ 
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of  Christ,  with  the  right  hand  in  the  attitude  of  blessing,  and  the  left 
holding  the  Book.  The  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists  are  arranged  on 
the  sides,  half  hid  in  clouds  : the  lion  and  the  ox  each  hold  a book,  the 
angel  and  the  eagle  each  a crown. 

Over  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  are  figures  of  St.  Paul,  with  his  name  in- 
scribed, Agios  Patjlits,  and  St.  Laurence,  inscribed  De  ceitce  Latjeenti 
Paijlo  famulaee  DOCEISTTE.  Lower  down  is  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  with  his 
name  inscribed,  Isaias,  and  holding  a book  open,  on  which  is  written 
Yidi  Dominijm  sedentem  sepee  solium.  (Cap.  vi.)  The  correspond- 
ing group  is  St.  Peter  and  St.  Clement,  both  seated ; St.  Peter  has  the  right 
hand  raised,  in  the  attitude  of  speaking,  his  left  holds  a book,  with  the  in- 
scription Agios  Peteus  ; St.  Clement  points  with  his  right  hand  to  the 
anchor  which  he  holds  in  his  left,  the  emblem  of  his  martyrdom,  which  is 
also  indicated  by  a boat  and  two  dolphins  at  his  feet.  The  inscription  is. 
Respice  p.  mis.  sum  Clemens,  ame  tibi  Cheistum.  Lower  down 
in  the  picture  is  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  standing,  his  name  over  his  head, 
Jeeemias,  holding  an  open  book,  in  which  is  inscribed.  Hoc  est  Homi- 
nes nostee,  et  sustimabit  alius. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  nimbus  of  Paul  is  cruciform ; the  angel  and 
the  eagle  have  the  nimbus,  the  rest  have  not. 

• The  church  of  St.  John  Lateran  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Con- 
stantine, but  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  Pope  Nicholas  lY.,  1288 — 1294,  and 
a great  part  of  it  again  destroyed  by  a great  fire  in  1307.  The  apse,  how- 
ever, was  preserved,  with  its  mosaics,  which  had  been  begun  at  the  expense 
of  Pope  Nicholas  by  Jacobus  de  Torrita  and  Jacobus  de  Camerino,  and 
finished  by  Gaddo  Gaddi  after  the  fire.  The  subjects  are  similar  to  those 
at  St.  Clement.  The  figures  represented  are  the  Pope  Nicholas  lY., 
St.  Francis  of  Assissi,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  John  Baptist,  St.  Antony  of 
Padua,  St.John  the  Evangelist,  and  St.  Andrew.  Under  the  feet  of  St. 
Peter  is  this  inscription.  Jacobus  Toeeiti  pict.  oh.  op.  fecit.  This 
artist  was  a brother  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  and  executed  also  the 
mosaic  behind  the  altar  in  the  church  of  St.  John  at  Florence.  Below  the 
picture  is  this  inscription : Exteeioeem  et  anteeioeem  eutnosas 

HUJUS  SANCTI  TEMPLI  A FUNDAMENTIS  EEEDIFICAEI  FECIT  ET  OENAEI 

OPE  MosYAco  Nicholaus  P.P.  IIII.  filius  beati  Feancisci  SA- 

CEUM  VULTUM  SALVATOEIS  INTEGEUM  EEPONI  IN  LOCO  UBI  PEIMO 
MIEACULOSE  APPAEUIT  QUANDO  FUIT  ISTA  ECCLESIA  CONSECEATAS  ANNO 

Domini  mcc.  nonagesimo.  The  figures  of  the  other  apostles  are 
arranged  on  the  surface  of  the  arch,  and  at  their  feet  on  either  side  are 
small  figures  of  the  two  mosaicists,  represented  as  kneeling  on  the  ground 
at  their  work,  with  the  implements  of  their  art,  and  their  names  inscribed. 
This  mosaic  was  repaired  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  appears  from 
another  inscription,  Alexandee  YII.,  P.M.,  labantem  absidam  eepa- 

ElVIT,  OENAVIT  ANNO  M DC  LXIII. 

Gent.  Mag  Vol.  CCXI  3 l 
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In  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Major  is  another  series  of  fine  mosaics,  of  the 
same  date  and  by  the  same  artists  as  those  at  St.  Clement  and  St.  John 
Lateran,  but  here  the  principal  subjects  are  the  life  and  coronation  of  the 
Virgin  ; most  of  the  figures  are  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  the  Cardinal 
Jacobus  de  Colonna.  The  figure  of  Christ  is  of  colossal  dimensions,  those 
of  the  apostles  very  tall,  the  other  saints  about  half  the  size,  and  the  two 
artists  quite  small,  and  humbly  working  on  their  knees.  Each  of  the  figures 
has  the  name  inscribed,  and  in  the  root  of  a tree  is  the  date  1295.  All  the 
saints  have  the  nimbus. 

In  St.  Peter’s,  or  the  Vatican,  is  a celebrated  mosaic,  called  the  Navicella, 
or  the  little  ship,  originally  executed  by  Giotti  in  1298,  and  his  design  ap- 
pears to  have  been  tolerably  well  preserved  in  the  copy  we  now  have.  The 
subject  is  the  storm  calmed  by  Christ,  and  in  it  are  represented  the  fury  of 
the  winds  and  waves,  and  of  the  evil  spirits  who  surround  the  vessel. 
Although  the  design  has  been  copied,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  any  portion 
of  the  original  work  exists  after  the  numerous  changes  the  picture  has  un- 
dergone, of  which  the  history  has  been  preserved  by  Baldinucci.  It  was 
originally  placed  in  the  atrium,  paradise,  or  small  cloister  at  the  entrance 
of  the  old  church.  Paul  V.  removed  it  to  a wall  above  the  staircase,  in 
1617,  with  the  help  of  Marcello,  Provincial  of  Ceuto,  who  restored  it  in 
several  places.  But  as,  in  this  situation,  it  was  exposed  to  the  weather  and 
was  fast  becoming  deteriorated,  Urban  VIII.  removed  it  to  the  interior  of 
the  church,  over  the  principal  doorway,  in  1639.  It  was  restored  by  In- 
nocent X.  to  the  spot  where  it  had  previously  been  placed  by  Paul  V. 
Subsequently  Alexander  VII.  removed  it  again  to  the  new  porch,  and 
had  it  entirely  restored  by  Orazio  Mamutti  Sabino  in  1670-76,  who  in  fact 
made  a new  mosaic  picture  from  the  old  design.  A drawing  of  it,  which 
was  made  before  it  was  removed,  is  preserved  in  the  church  of  the 
Capuchins.  It  is  a more  faithful  representation  of  the  work  of  Giotti  than 
the  existing  mosaic. 

On  the  Mount  Cselius  at  Pome,  near  the  church  of  St.  Maria  in  Domi- 
nica, over  the  door  of  a house  which  was  formerly  an  establishment  of  the 
Order  of  the  Holy  Trinity  for  the  Redemption  of  Captives,  is  a circular 
medallion  of  mosaic  work  on  a gold  ground,  protected  by  an  arch  of  white 
marble.  The  subject  is  the  Saviour  seated,  drawing  captives  to  Him  with 
each  liand  ; one  of  the  captives  is  a negro  in  chains,  the  other  a white  man 
carrying  a cross,  with  chains  at  his  feet.  The  inscription  is,  SiGNUM  . 
oiiDiNis  . SANCTiE  . Teinitatis  . ET  CAPTiVAErM  ; and  on  the  marble  is  |i 
engraved,  Magistee  Jacobus  cum  eiglio  suo  Cosmato  eecit  hoc  j 

OPUS. 

On  a tomb  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Major  is  a mosaic  representing  the  | 
Blessed  Virgin  with  the  infant  Christ,  the  Bishop  of  Albi,  St.  Matthias,  and  j 
St.  Jerome.  These  inscriptions  are  engraved  on  the  marble: — Hic  be-  j 
POSITUS  l-UIT  QUONDAM  BOMINUS  GUNSALVUS  EPISCOPHS  ALBANENSIS  i 
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ATTWO  DOMINI  M®.  CC®.  LXXXXVIIII.  (a.D.  1299.)  — HoC  OPUS  PECIT 
Johannes  Maotster  Cosme  civis  Romanes. ” 

On  a tomb  in  the  church  of  Maria  supra  Minerva  is  a mosaic,  with 
figures  of  the  Virgin,  a bishop,  and  St.  Dominic,  with  the  inscriptions, — 
Hoc  EST  sepulchrum  Domini  Gulielmi  Duranti  episcopi  Mima- 
TENSIS  ORD.  PRA]D.  — JOHANNES  EILIUS  MAGISTRI  COSMATI  FECIT 
HOC  OPUS. 

Of  the  ^pattern  mosaics  before  mentioned  we  have  some  fine  examples 
remaining  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas  at  Pisa,  1250,  the  pavement  of 
the  cathedral  at  Lucca,  and  at  Ravella,  in  the  cathedral,  1266 ; the  church 
of  St.  Pantaleone,  and  its  pulpit  by  Nicollo  Eufilo,  1272,  and  the  tomb  of 
Lucca  di  Savelli ; on  the  pulpit  in  the  Ara  Ceeli  at  Rome,  1266,  the  style 
of  which  is  exactly  like  those  in  St.  Clement ; in  the  faQade  of  the 
church  at  Civita  Castellana,  and  of  the  cathedral  at  Orvieto,  said  to  be 
of  1290 — 1300,  but  appearing  later. 

Fourteenth  Century.  On  the  porch  of  the  church  of  St.  Maria 
Major,  behind  the  modern  balcony,  an  ancient  mosaic  is  preserved,  repre- 
senting the  legend  of  visions  and  miracles  which  preceded  the  construction 
of  the  Liberian  Church.  This  mosaic  is  attributed  to  Gaddo  Gaddi,  who 
was  brought  to  Rome  in  1308. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Maria-in-Trastavere,  besides  the  mosaic  of  the  twelfth 
century  already  described,  is  a series  of  six  subjects  from  the  apocryphal 
life  of  the  Virgin.  These  were  executed  by  Pietro  Cavallini,  between  1351 
and  1364. 

In  Rome  there  are  some  curious  examples  of  the  application  of  this  art 
to  the  purpose  of  tombs  made  flat  in  the  pavement,  in  a similar  manner  to 
those  made  of  tiles  in  France  and  England.  In  the  church  of  St.  Laurence 
is  a mosaic  tomb  supposed  to  be  of  this  period,  representing  two  knights 
on  horseback  with  shields,  lances,  and  flags,  and  the  horses’  trappings  all 
covered  with  armorial  bearings ; the  helmets  are  small,  plain,  and  fitting 
close  to  the  head,  and  one  of  them  has  the  nasal  piece ; these  figures  are 
placed  in  a diamond-shaped  panel  enclosed  in  a square,  and  the  corners 
filled  up  with  dragons ; the  borders  are  filled  with  the  quilloche  ornament. 
Another  is,  or  was,  in  the  Basilica  Liberiana,  and  is  engraved  by  Ciam- 
piani;  it  also  represents  two  knights,  with  their  shields,  banners,  and 
armorial  bearings,  and  by  the  side  of  the  figures  is  this  inscription,  also  in 
mosaic, — Sgotus  Paparone  Joh’o  Paparone  fili  et  Felx  sax  resta. 
MDXii.  Under  their  feet  is  another  inscription, — Eabricius  Guasta- 
FERRUS  Laura:  Paparone  ex  filia  nepos  rest  cur. 

Pavements  of  this  period  of  the  rude  mosaic,  or  Opus  Alexandrinum,  are 
not  uncommon,  as  in  St.  Michael’s  and  the  Baptistery  at  Florence. 

Sixteenth  Century.  In  the  crypt  of  the  church  of  St.  Croce  in  Jeru- 
salem are  some  mosaics  attributed  to  B.  Peruzzi,  in  1537. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Maria-scala-Cseli,  at  the  three  fountains,  on  the  vault 
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behind  the  altar  is  a mosaic  executed  by  F.  Zacchio,  a Florentine  artist, 
from  the  design  of  John  de  Vecchio.  The  subjects  are  the  Blessed  Virgin 
with  the  infant  Christ  in  the  attitude  of  blessing,  surrounded  by  clouds 
from  which  appear  the  heads  of  cherubim,  and  two  angels  holding  a crown 
over  the  head  of  the  Virgin.  Beneath  are  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  St.  Anasta- 
sias, St.  Bernard,  St.  Zeno,  St.  Vincent,  and  the  Cardinal  P.  Aldobrandini. 

On  a stone  is  inscribed  the  date  1594. 

The  art  of  working  in  mosaic  still  continues  to  be  extensively  practised 
at  Rome,  and  some  of  the  modern  mosaic  pictures  are  very  fine,  whether 
in  imitation  of  old  mosaics  or  after  modern  designs.  The  workmen  appear 
to  be  as  skilful  as  ever,  and  the  mosaic  brooches,  so  well  known  to  our  fair 
readers,  are  executed  by  the  same  process  as  the  large  mosaic  pictures, 
though  on  a very  minute  scale,  and  therefore  requiring  more  skill  and 
care  on  the  part  of  the  artists.  These  form  an  important  article  of 
manufacture  and  export,  and  afford  one  of  the  few  modes  of  employing  the 
population  in  modern  Rome. 

An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  revive  this  art  in  England,  but  it 
has  been  almost  confined  to  glass  mosaic,  and  to  patterns  suitable  to  the 
Italian  or  the  Byzantine  styles,  as  in  the  church  at  Wilton,  near  Salisbury, 
where  the  pulpit  and  some  other  parts  are  ornamented  in  this  manner 
with  brilliant  effect.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  no  attempt  appears  to  have 
been  made,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  to  introduce  mosaic  wall- 
pictures  ; yet  these  are  the  richest  and  the  most  durable  kind  of  ornament 
that  has  ever  been  applied  to  the  decoration  of  churches,  and  any  one  who 
has  seen  the  mosaic  pictures  at  Rome,  and  especially  at  Ravenna,  must 
feel  a wish  to  have  them  introduced  in  his  own  country.  What  other  | 
decoration  can  we  name  which  looks  as  well  at  the  end  of  a thousand  j 
years  as  on  the  day  that  it  was  first  put  up,  and  only  increases  in  interest 
from  the  lapse  of  time  ? Probably  the  difficulty  has  always  been  felt,  that  ; 

it  is  only  by  importing  the  artist-workmen  from  Rome  that  the  work  can  ; 

be  executed,  and  while  this  must  be  expensive,  the  patronage  they  would  1 

meet  with  is  very  uncertain.  The  encaustic  tile-pavements  of  the  middle 
ages  were  the  substitute  in  the  northern  countries  for  the  mosaic  pave-  j 
merits  of  Italy,  and  of  late  years  an  imitation  of  the  effect  of  pattern- 
mosaics  on  the  walls  has  been  made  in  tiles  in  several  instances,  and  with  1 1 
considerable  effect.  The  reredos  of  the  altar  is  ornamented  in  this  manner 
in  Hursley  Church,  near  Winchester,  in  Hawarden  Church,  near  Chester,  i 
and  many  others.  In  St.  George’s  Church,  Oxford,  coloured  tiles  are  | 
introduced  in  the  side  walls  in  patterns,  but  so  sparingly  that  the  effect  ; 
is  feeble,  and  hardly  to  be  perceived  unless  attention  is  specially  called  , 
to  it.  Mr.  Butterfield  has  also  introduced  coloured  tiles  and  alabaster  and  j 
marble  in  patterns  on  the  walls  of  Balliol  College  Chapel,  Oxford,  and  in  j 
the  church  in  Margaret-street,  London  ; these  form  a kind  of  mosaic,  but 
not  of  the  best  kind,  and  the  effect  is  not  generally  thought  pleasing.  j 
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EECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  COLLECTION  OF  SCDLPTUEES 
AT  THE  BEITISH  MUSEUM. 

OuE,  readers  will  have  learned  by  some  casual  announcements  in  the 
daily  and  weekly  papers,  that  within  the  last  month  or  two  there  has 
arrived  in  England  a considerable  accession  to  the  family  of  antique  statues 
which  adorn  our  national  Museum.  We  do  not  speak  here  so  much  of 
the  treasures  disinterred  at  Halicarnassus  and  Cnidus  by  Mr.  Newton,  late 
our  Consul  at  Rome,  and  now  keeper  of  the  Department  of  Classical  Anti- 
quities, because  it  is  announced  that  he  is  about  to  publish  a full  account  of 
his  explorations  and  their  results,  which  we  shall  have  another  opportunity 
of  discussing  as  soon  as  his  book  on  the  subject  appears.  But  we  purpose 
here  to  say  something  in  detail  about  the  sculptures  which  have  lately  been 
dug  up  at  Cyrene,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Lieutenant  Smith  and  Lieutenant  Porcher,  and — we  feel  bound  in 
justice  to  add— originally  at  their  own  expence,  though  subsequently  aided 
by  a grant  of  a ship  from  the  Foreign  Office.  Such  public  spirit  and  enter- 
prise has  been  already  met  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  who 
have  assisted  these  gentlemen  with  a liberal  grant  of  money  and  supplies 
to  enable  them  to  complete  what  they  have  so  auspiciously  commenced ; 
and  we  feel  that  they  ought  to  reap  the  fuller  reward  of  publicity,  and  to 
be  recognised  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  at  large  as  benefactors  to  the 
cause  of  art  education. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  at  present  these  exquisite  statues  are  lodged 
in  a miserable  shed,  a sort  of  lean-to  between  the  pillars  which  support  the 
architrave  of  the  great  front  of  the  Museum,  facing  Great  Eussell-street. 
This  miserable  lean-to  (for  it  is  nothing  better)  is  made  of  rough  deal 
boards,  scarcely  weather-tight,  and  painted  black,  and  is  already  stuffed 
nearly  to  repletion.  What  will  be  the  case  when  the  remainder  of  the 
Cyrenaic  statues  arrive,  as  they  are  expected  shortly  to  arrive  by  H.M.S. 
“ Melpomene  is  a mystery  which  passes  our  poor  comprehension,  and 
we  think  will  puzzle  even  those  who  are  more  accustomed  than  ourselves 
to  the  geography  of  the  back-yards  which  generally  are  to  be  found  behind 
artists’  studios,  and  which  almost  always  exhibit  an  air  of  confusion  and 
disorder  from  which  it  is  pleasant  to  escape.  It  is  a poor  consolation, 
after  traversing  the  length  of  the  shed  upon  our  right,  to  be  told  in  answer 
to  our  anxious  inquiries,  that  if  we  will  turn  into  the  lean-to  on  our  left 


“ Whilst  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  we  learn  that  sixty-five  cases 
of  sculptures  and  inscriptions  from  Cyrene  have  been  sately  landed  at  Malta,  and 
.will  shortly  reach  the  British  Museum,  being  brought  home  in  H.M.S.  “ Supply.” 
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we  shall  find  the  art  treasures  from  ancient  Halicarnassus  in  about  the 
same  state  of  admired  confusion ; and  considering  that  the  gorilla,  whose 
genuineness  has  been  questioned  by  Dr.  Gray,  and  the  certificate  of  whose 
birth  and  parentage  is  still  so  seriously  impugned  by  incredulous  sceptics, 
has  been  accommodated  with,  a prominent  position  in  the  Department  of 
Natural  History,  it  is  not  creditable  to  find  Demeter,  and  the  nymph 
Gyrene,  and  Mausolus,  and  Apollo  Citharsedus,  and  the  youthful  Bacchus, 
and  even  Jupiter  Ammon  himself,  compelled  to  stand  outside,  like  Irish  or 
Italian  beggars,  on  the  steps  of  the  great  portico,  and  to  plead  for  ad- 
mission in  vain.  Surely  it  is  not  right  or  fair  to  welcome  indoors  the 
stuffed  carcase  of  an  animal  of  an  inferior  race,  and  to  close  our  gates 
against  the  spirantia  signa,  the  breathing  living  statues  of  gods  and 
goddesses  of  more  than  mortal  mould.  But,  joking  apart,  the  Elgin 
marbles  have  a gallery  exclusively  devoted  to  themselves;  the  Grseco- 
Roman  salon  holds  a large  store  of  miscellaneous  treasures  from  all  parts 
of  southern  and  south-eastern  Europe ; the  Phigaleian  statues,  recovered 
fifty  years  ago  from  the  wilds  of  Arcadia  by  the  sagacity  and  perseverance 
of  Mr.  Cockerell,  have  found  a home  near  the  Egyptian  sculptures  and  the 
Assyrian  bulls  and  lions  of  Mr.  Layard;  even  the  Lycian  statues  and 
sculptures,  brought  home  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Fellows  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  since,  have  had  a permanent  home  assigned  to  them, 
though  the  gallery  in  which  they  stand  is  far  more  cramped  and  crowded 
than  it  should  be : but  no  accommodation,  as  yet,  has  been  provided  for 
either  our  Cyrenaic  or  our  Halicarnassian  treasures.  This  is  not  as  it 
should  be,  nor  is  it  fair  either  to  the  nations  whom  we  have  robbed  of  their 
sculptures,  or  to  ourselves  as  a nation,  whether  we  view  the  matter  simply 
in  relation  to  art  education,  or  as  the  case  of  a people  who  have  a position 
and  a character  to  maintain  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  for  appreciation  of 
ancient  art,  and  for  justice  to  those  who  have  devoted  their  energies  to 
the  work  of  exhuming  and  restoring  to  the  light  of  day  these  mute  but 
eloquent  memorials  of  the  school  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles. 

Among  the  statues  and  other  remains  from  Cyrene,  a writer  in  the 
“ Athenaeum”  specifies  as  worthy  of  particular  notice  a small  figure  of  the 
nymph  Cyrene  herself,  struggling  with  a lion.  This  figure,  however,  is 
certainly  of  a late  date,  and  to  us  appears,  as  compared  with  many  of 
the  others,  to  be  rude  and  coarse  in  its  execution  : it  has  suffered  only  the 
most  trifling  mutilation.  Not  far  from  it  we  notice  five  heads,  apparently 
portraits,  (so  perfect  and  distinct  is  the  individuality  of  each);  a leg  of 
a colossal  figure,  bold  and  decided  in  its  outline,  probably  from  an  acro- 
lithic  statue  ; a panther,  somewhat  smaller  than  life,  with  open  mouth, 
apparently  about  to  spring  upon  its  prey  — a most  spirited  and  life-like 
figure ; a Bacchus,  from  the  Temple  of  the  same  deity ; a small  figure  of 
Jupiter  Ammon  ; several  other  statuettes ; and  last,  but  not  least,  a colossal 
statue  of  Apollo  Citharsedus,  about  nine  feet  in  height.  The  latter  is  a fine 
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example  of  Greek  modelling  ; but  his  right  arm  unfortunately  is  gone,  as 
well  as  his  left  hand.  The  serpent  coiling  up  the  quiver  at  his  side  is 
admirably  carved  to  the  life.  Of  this  statue  our  cotemporary,  the  “ Athe- 
naeum,” thus  speaks  in  a recent  number : — 

“The  head  of  the  god,  which,  as  is  most  common  in  statues  of  the  period  in  which 
it  was  executed,  is  rather  small,  has  a noble  and  dignified  expression ; the  hair  is  clus- 
tered and  knotted  behind,  crowned  with  laurel,  which  last  is  characteristically  some- 
what stalky,  that  is,  the  leaves  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  stalk  sustain- 
ing them.  The  original  surface  of  the  whole  work  is  in  a wonderful  state  of  preserva- 
tion, being  very  clear  and  white  and  sharp.  The  one  hand  resting  on  the  lyre,  the 
other  has  been  thrown  up  above  the  head,  as  in  the  statue  of  the  Apollino ; the  figure 
is  naked  above  the  hips,  where  the  drapery  is  gathered  in  free  folds,  to  fall  to  the 
feet,  which  are  sandalled,  the  sandals  bearing  a great  heart-shaped  shield  or  stud 
holding  the  thong  between  the  toes.  These  extremities  are  rather  large,  and  there- 
fore a little  out  of  proportion.  The  lyre  is  a good  deal  broken,  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, imperfect  j it  is  decorated  with  a row  of  small  shields  along  the  frame,  such  as 
the  Amazons  are  usually  represented  as  holding  on  their  arms.  There  are  holes  in  the 
bow  for  metal  strings.  On  the  stump  by  the  side  of  the  statue  is  a bow  and  quiver.” 

The  real  truth  is,  that  the  British  public  are  not  yet  aware  of  the  fact 
that  lying  scattered  about  under  the  unsightly  sheds  to  the  right  and  left  of 
them  as  they  walk  up  the  steps  of  the  great  portico  at  the  British  Museum, 
there  are  ample  materials  for  the  construction  of  a gallery  of  sculpture 
from  the  eastern  Mediterranean  alone.  Let  the  visitor  look  around  him, 
and  he  will  see  that  almost  every  portion  of  the  classical  coasts  of  the 
Archipelago  and  Asia  Minor  are  represented  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent. 
From  Cnidos,  thanks  to  Mr.  Newton,  (exclusive  of  the  sculptures  from  the 
Mausoleum,)  we  have  a colossal  lion,  of  the  finest  period  of  Greek  art,  four 
statues,  a small  female  head  of  great  beauty,  besides  several  animals ; one 
statue  from  Clazomense,  two  from  Halicarnassus,  two  from  Rhodes,  two 
torsoes  from  Cos,  and  two  from  Crete  ; while  Mitylene  contributes  a torso, 
and  the  island  of  the  hundred  cities  sends  a large  sarcophagus,  repre- 
senting scenes  from  the  life  of  Achilles. 

The  remarkable  collection  of  sculptures  and  inscriptions  from  the  temenos 
of  Demeter  at  Cnidos  includes  the  seated  figure  of  the  goddess  Demeter 
herself,  of  exquisite  style  and  finish,  and  the  intensely  interesting  statuette 
of  Proserpine,  who— -whether  it  arose  from  a delicate  and  sensitive  eu- 
phemism or  no,  we  do  not  here  dispute— is  not  often  found  among  the 
extant  types  of  Greek  mythography. 

Not  far  off  are  the  archaic  seated  figures  taken  from  the  Sacred  Way  at 
Branchidse,  near  Miletus,  statues  which  it  is  almost  certain  that  Herodotus 
himself  must  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  inasmuch  as  they  stood  there  at 
a date  before  the  Persian  war 


A description  of  these  statues  will  he  found  in  Mr.  Newton’s  Despatches  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  written  during  his  expedition,  and  published  by  command  of  Her 
Majesty  in  1858.  “The  traveller,”  (says  Mr. Newton,)  “who  stands  on  the  site  of 
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The  artistic  resources  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Archipelago  are  fur- 
ther illustrated  by  specimens  of  sculptures  from  other  parts  of  Grreece, 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  Archipelago,  and  even  from  distant  Macedonia, 
contributed  to  the  Museum  at  various  times  by  such  ‘‘travelled  thanes’’  as 
the  late  Colonel  Leake  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Hamilton,  to  say  nothing  of  more 
recent  explorers,  such  as  Mr.  Newton,  MM.  Saltzmann  and  Biliotti,  Capt. 
Spratt,  R.N.,  and  now  Lieutenants  Smith  and  Porcher. 

Such  being  the  case,  Svlvanus  Urban,  ever  forward  in  his  zeal  to 
promote  the  cause  of  art,  would  respectfully  ask  whether  it  is  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  will  do  their  best  to  supply 
the  nation  with  one  or  two  galleries  in  their  great  repository  for  the  ade- 
quate display  of  these  statues,  which  at  present  seem  “ born  to  blush  un- 
seen,” and  if  housed  at  all,  are  housed  in  a building  which  is  neither  quite 
water-proof,  nor  quite  dust-proof ; and  dust,  in  such  a climate  as  this,  we 
should  remind  our  readers,  is  a more  fatal  foe  to  sculpture  than  most 
people  are  aware.  These  sorry  sheds  are  already  full  to  overflowing  ; and 
how  and  where  the  Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities 
will  be  enabled  to  accommodate  such  further  “little  strangers,”  or  large 
strangers  either,  as  may  happen  to  reach  our  shores  from  time  to  time, 
is  a thing  which  passes  our  comprehension. 

“We  are  very  sorry,  but  really  we  have  no  money  in  our  corporate 
capacity  for  building  purposes,”  is  the  not  unnatural  reply  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Museum.  “ Our  purse-strings  are  held  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  they  alone  can  supply  the  necessary  funds.”  Very  true : then  it  is 
clear  that  the  Trustees  must  apply  to  Parliament,  that  is,  in  other  words,  to 
Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  to  their  financial  organ,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  for  an  adequate  vote  of  money  for  this  all-important  pur- 
pose— an  object  which  is,  as  we  have  shewn  above,  “ due  debt”  to  our- 
selves, to  the  enterprising  travellers  whom  we  have  sent  out,  and  last,  not 
least,  to  the  good  people  of  Cyrenaica  and  Doris,  whose  loss  is  our  gain. 

the  Sacred  Way  at  Branchidse,  and  sees  Samos  at  the  distance  of  a few  hours’  sail  in 
the  offing,  can  hardly  fail  to  connect  this  historical  tradition  [respecting  the  Samian 
school  of  sculpture,  scil.~\  with  the  statues  before  him,  which  were  probably  executed 
by  the  artists  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  which  he  himself,  as  a native  of  Halicar- 
nassus, could  not  have  failed  to  have  seen.” 
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PoR  several  centuries  nearly  every  traveller  returning  from  the  far  East 
has  borne  witness  to  the  marvellous  appearance  of  many  of  the  mountain 
escarpments  on  the  high  road  to  Persia.  High  up  from  the  surrounding 
plain,  inaccessible  alike  to  the  investigator  and  to  the  destroyer,  a mass  of 
scratches  has  been  distinctly  visible  interwoven  with  the  rain  channels  of 
successive  storms.  Similar  marks  were  seen  on  the  ruins  of  old  Eastern 
cities,  but  whether  they  represented  signs,  syllables,  letters,  or  sounds,  and, 
if  either,  in  what  remote  or  recent  language  ; whether  they  were  historical 
records,  and,  if  so,  of  what  king  or  dynasty ; or  whether  they  are  all  these 
partially  if  not  wholly  commingled,  no  one  could  tell.  All  but  the  bare 
fact  of  their  existence  was  alike  dark  and  incomprehensible, — ^the  language, 
the  alphabet,  the  authors,  and  age,— -and  each  returning  traveller  could 
give  but  an  idle,  baseless  supposition  regarding  the  origin  of  the  records,  if 
records  they  were,  or  of  the  mode  by  which  the  mysterious  characters 
might  eventually  be  deciphered.  Chardin  thought  they  might  possibly 
be  read  perpendicularly : Tyschen  in  1798,  and  subsequently  Munter, 
supposed  them  to  be  legible,  like  the  modern  Persian  and  other  Eastern 
languages,  from  right  to  left : Dr.  Hagar  proclaimed  them  to  be  monO’- 
grams  t Lichtenstein  thought  that  many  of  the  characters  had  no  meaning 
at  all,  and  that  the  essential  ones  might  be  read  from  right  to  left : and 
Dr.  Fryer,  who  noticed  these  arrow-headed  signs  among  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis,  left  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  would  remain  unintelligible 
like  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  {Mene  tehel,)  till  some  divine  expositor 
should  interpret  them. 

Subsequent  discoveries  have  proved  all  these  statements  to  be  fallacies  ; 
but  they  shew  the  difficulty  that  investigators  have  had  to  contend  with, 
and  excuse  in  some  measure  the  doubt  with  which  the  result  of  later  and 
more  successful  study  has  been  in  some  quarters  received.  This  doubt 
has  been  further  strengthened  by  a knowledge  of  the  difficulties  which  men 
of  the  most  powerful  intellect  experienced  in  deciphering  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics.  The  Eosetta  stone  bore  an  inscription  in  hieroglyphics, 
in  hieratic,  and  in  Greeh  characters.  The  latter  language  was  of  course 
known,  and  with  the  aid  of  Plutarch’s  Pantheon  and  Manetho’s  classifica- 
tion of  the  dynasties,  the  investigators  had  some  light,  though  faint,  to 
guide  them  in  their  arduous  undertaking. 

No  such  light  illumined  the  first  steps  of  the  cuneiform  scholars.  The 
concrete  unintelligible  mass  had  to  be  resolved  to  its  primitive  elements  by 
the  fire  of  their  own  brains.  It  was  not  accomplished  by  simple  ingenuity, 
but  by  the  shrewdest  observation,  the  most  careful  analysis,  the  most 
diligent  comparison,  the  most  brilliant  scholarship,  and  the  clearest  reason- 
ing, all  pressed  into  the  service  of  indomitable  perseverance  ; and  the  names 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI.  3 m 
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of  Rawlinson,  Hincks,  Grotefend,  Lassen,  and  Burnouf  will  be  ever  asso- 
ciated with  the  most  remarkable  intellectual  triumphs  which  the  world  can 
boast  of.  The  communications  of  our  distinguished  countrymen,  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  and  Dr.  Hincks,  on  this  subject,  are  scattered  miscellaneously 
over  the  pages  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  and  that  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  They  are  so  full  of  matter 
essential  to  the  philologist,  so  crowded  with  the  unintelligible  Zend, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Cuneatic  signs,  as  to  make  the  several  papers 
scarcely  less  mysterious  than  the  cuneiform  itself,  and  the  reader  still 
remains  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  this  marvellous  success  has  been 
attained.  We  will  endeavour  to  make  the  matter  somewhat  clearer,  for 
the  results  are  so  important  that  no  doubt  should  exist  as  to  the  general 
correctness  of  the  interpretation. 

So  far  back  as  the  year  1800,  Grotefend  made  the  first  onslaught  on 
this  seemingly  impregnable  mystery.  Niebuhr  had  copied  and  published 
some  cuneiform  inscriptions  from  Perse*polis,  and  to  these  Grotefend  ap- 
plied himself;  and  in  1802  he  read  a paper  thereon  before  the  Literary 
Society  of  Gottingen,  but  it  was  not  till  1815  that  a complete  account  of 
his  system  was  published.  He  noticed  that  the  arrow-headed  characters 
differed  from  all  other  modes  of  writing  by  the  absence  of  everything  like 
roundness  of  form,  and  by  their  angular  shape,  such  as  would  be  formed 
by  impressing  a brick  in  various  ways  upon  a soft  piece  of  clay ; that  the 
characters  were  composed  of  arrow-heads  and  obtuse  angles;  that  the 
former  of  these  almost  invariably  pointed  downwards,  and  from  left  to 
right,  and  the  latter  had  their  openings  to  the  right ; for  instance, — 

«Tr  ^ tn  r<>  KT  if  T<> 

Kh  sh  a y(a)  th  i y {2)= King,  \ 

Hence  he  conjectured,  and  rightly,  that  the  inscriptions  should  be  read 
from  left  to  right.  He  noticed  likewise  that  the  arrangements  of  the 
arrow-heads  were  different  in  three  distinct  inscriptions  which  were  placed 
in  juxtaposition,  and  that  whilst  he  could  recognise  but  forty  separate  j 

combinations  in  the  first  inscription,  those  of  the  second  were  infinitely  j 

more  numerous,  and  in  no  case  resembled  the  first ; whilst  the  combina-  i 
tions  of  the  third  were  likewise  distinct  and  equally  characteristic.  He  j 
concluded,  therefore,  that  an  identical  record  was  graven  in  three  distinct  | 
languages,  even  as  an  edict  of  His  Majesty  of  Austria  may  be  published  in  j 
German,  Italian,  and  Hungarian,  and  consequently  that  the  first  would  ! 
be  the  principal  inscription.  In  a proceeding  so  difficult,  the  first  advance  1 
could  he  nothing  but  pure  conjecture  aided  by  probabilities.  Feeling  con- 
vinced that  there  must  be  some  sign  to  divide  the  words,  he  settled  that 
such  sign  must  recur  most  frequently,  and  always  singly,  and  he  fixed 
on  Supposing  this  to  be  correct,  the  characters  placed  between  two 
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such  signs  composed  the  words.  Observing,  then,  that  sometimes  ten 
characters  occurred  in  one  word,  he  concluded  that  each  character  could 
not  be  a syllable, — as  it  was  improbable  that  there  were  words  of  ten 
syllables,— and  must,  therefore,  represent  a letter.  Thus  he  arrived  with 
something  like  certainty  at  the  conclusion  that  the  inscriptions  were  tri- 
literal and  tri-lingual,  i.e.,  composed  of  three  languages,  each  having  its 
distinct  alphabetical  characters.  It  was  natural,  then,  to  suppose  them  to 
be  the  records  of  kings,  and  then  arose  the  question.  What  dynasty  did 
they  belong  to  ? After  much  research,  which  it  is  beyond  our  purpose  to 
recapitulate,  he  truly  conjectured  that  it  must  be  the  xlchsemenian  dynasty 
of  Persian  kings.  They  alone,  by  their  conquest  of  Media  and  Babylonia, 
would  require  their  inscriptions  carved  in  three  languages.  In  this  case 
the  record  in  the  Persian  language  would  occupy  the  post  of  honour.  One 
point  was  thus  gained,  an  identification  of  the  Persian  cuneiform  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  others ; but  the  Persian  Achoemenian  language  had 
been  for  ages  unspoken  and  unknown,  so  that  the  light  thus  struck  made 
the  darkness  of  the  enquiry  only  more  apparent.  ^Nothing  daunted,  how- 
ever, he  re-examined  the  Persian  record,  and  noticing  certain  groups  of 
characters  several  times  repeated,  he  fixed  on  them,  guessing  that  they 
represented  kings’  names,  and  ran  through  the  whole  list  of  the  Achseme- 
nian  kings  to  see  which  they  would  with  greatest  likelihood  answer  to. 
Previously,  however,  it  was  imperative  to  ascertain  the  original  Persian 
pronunciation  of  the  names,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  give  the  true  phonetic 
power  to  each  letter  when  he  might  afterwards  meet  with  it.  By  various 
analogies  and  researches  in  Strabo  and  the  Zend  Avesta  of  Anquetil  du 
Perron,  he  settled  the  original  name  of  Darius  at  Dariavush  or  Dariaves, 
of  Xerxes  at  Ksharsha,  of  Hystaspes  at  Gushtasp,  of  Arsames  at  Arshama, 
of  Artaxerxes  at  Artakhshatra,  of  Cyrus  at  Khurush,  &c.  The  three 
groups  of  cuneiform  which  he  then  tested  were  the  following  ^ - 

n fn  T<^  <fT  X< 

D a r y(a)  - w u sh. 

«!!  <<  Y<^  tTt  <<  m 

Kh  sh(a)  y a r sh  a. 

fr  <<  flTl  m IE  r 

G(u)  sh  t as  p. 

Several  of  the  before-mentioned  names  he  was  enabled  at  once  to  discard 
on  account  of  their  being  either  too  long  or  too  short  to  match  the  cunei- 
form characters.  He  found  on  examination  that  there  were  but  three 
kings  of  this  dynasty  whose  names  being,  like  the  cuneiform  text,  composed 

^ The  letters  placed  under  each  cuneiform  character  give  the  improved  interpreta- 
tion of  K-awlinson  and  Lassen. 
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of  nearly  the  same  number  of  letters,  had  also,  like  it,  their  first  and  last 
letters  all  difi’erent^.  This  conjecture  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
first  letter  of  each  name  was  not  again  repeated  in  the  three  groups.  Thus 
he  found  the  equivalents  of  the  three  groups,  and  his  next  object  was  to 
identify  each,  and  give  to  each  character  its  phonetic  value.  On  examining 
the  old  Persian  pronunciation  of  these  three  names,  it  was  at  once  evident 
that  as  the  last  letter  of  Ksharsh^?  occurred  again  in  the  centre  of  the  same 
name,  that  group  of  characters  would  be  its  equivalent  which  had  the  same 
arrangement  (see  group  above),  and  this  reasoning  was  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  same  character  yyy  {a)  was  the  second  in  D^?riavush,  and  the 
last  but  two  in  Gushtasp.  Again,  the  last  character  but  one  in  KsAars/^a, 
should  be  repeated  as  the  second,  and  should  be  likewise  found  last  in 
DariavusA,  and  near  the  commencement  of  Gus/^tasp.  The  comparisons 
consequent  upon  this  discovery  identified  beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt 
the  three  names  of  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Hystaspes,  and  to  these  Grotefend 
subsequently  added  that  of  Cyrus, 


Kh  u r u sh. 


By  this  means  he  fixed  the  equivalents  of  twelve  out  of  the  forty  letters 
composing  the  alphabet  of  the  old  Persian  language,  in  whatever  position 
he  might  find  them,  and  confirmed  beyond  doubt  his  conjecture  that  the 
sign  divided  each  word. 

Although  there  were  undoubtedly  minor  errors  in  this  first  reading,  and 
although  later  students  have  attained  more  authentic  interpretations  than 
Grotefend,  the  merit  and  honour  is  his  of  having  made  the  first 
breach  in  this  intricate  study.  The  next  scholar  who  made  a real  advance 
on  Grotefend’s  discovery  was  Professor  Bask,  who  identified  the  two  cha- 
racters Ifl  (m)  and  {n).  M.  Burnouf  and  Professor  Lassen  followed 
in  1836  ; the  former  with  a treatise  on  twenty  short  lines  of  cuneiform  at 
Hamadan,  containing  an  invocation  to  Hormuzd  and  a few  proper  names, 
and  an  examination  of  the  Niebuhr  inscription  at  Persepolis ; the  latter 
with  a valuable  memoir  on  the  Persepolitan  inscriptions.  At  this  pre- 
liminary stage  of  the  enquiry,  when  the  language  was  unknown,  the 
proper  names  — of  people  or  of  places  — were  of  course  the  pregnable 
points,  because  if  a portion  of  the  name  were  interpreted,  conjecture  sup- 
plied the  remainder,  which  an  analysis  of  other  names  subsequently  con- 
firmed. Meanwhile  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  then  stationed  at  Kermanshah, 
unaided  by  Grotefend’s  discovery,  applied  himself  to  the  tri-lingual  in- 
scriptions of  Hamadan  ; and  on  comparing  the  Persian  records,  found  that 

^ There  was  at  first  some  diffieulty  about  the  central  a in  Dariavush,  but  Rawlin* 
son’s  and  Lassen’s  improved  reading,  Darywush,  thoroughly  removed  it. 
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the  characters  coincided  throughout,  except  in  certain  particular  groups  ; 
and  it  was  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  groups,  thus  brought  out 
and  individualized,  represented  proper  names.  He  further  remarked  that 
there  were  but  three  of  these  distinct  groups  in  each  of  the  two  inscrip- 
tions ; for  the  group  which  occupied  the  second  place  in  one  inscription,  and 
which  from  its  position  suggested  the  idea  of  its  representing  the  name  of 
the  father  of  the  king  who  was  there  commemorated,  corresponded  with  the 
group  which  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  other  inscription,  and  thus  not 
only  served  determinately  to  connect  the  two  inscriptions  together,  but, 
assuming  the  groups  to  represent  proper  names,  appeared  also  to  indicate 
a genealogical  succession.  The  process  of  identifying  the  component  letters 
of  each  name  was  then  naturally  very  similar  to  that  adopted  previously 
by  Grotefend.  These  independent  discoveries  differed  in  detail  only  suffi- 
ciently to  confirm  their  general  accuracy.  A collation  of  the  first  two  para- 
graphs of  the  Bisutun  inscription  with  the  tablets  of  Elwend  supplied  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson  with  the  Cuneatic  forms  of  Arsames,  Ariaramnes,  Teispes, 
Acheemenes,  and  Persia,  in  addition  to  the  names  of  Hystaspes,  Darius, 
and  Xerxes,  and  thus,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  valuable  treatise  published  in 
1839,  enabled  him  to  assign  the  determinate  values  to  eighteen  characters. 
Therefore,  before  he  met  with  the  alphabets  of  Grotefend  and  St.  Martin, 
he  was  already  in  advance  of  their  system  of  interpretation.  In  the  very 
heart  of  Asia,  amidst  inconvenience,  danger,  and  difficulty,  far  away  from 
any  aid  which  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  field  might  have  afforded,  the 
gallant  and  scientific  soldier  applied  himself,  in  solitude,  to  his  arduous  task, 
afterwards  to  find  that  M.  Burnouf  and  Professor  Lassen  had  anticipated 
many  of  his  discoveries,  and — what  was  of  more  importance — confirmed 
them. 

Hitherto  the  labours  of  the  cuneiform  scholars  had  been  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  inscriptions  at  Hamadan  and  Persepolis,  but  Sir  H. 
Eawlinson’s  residence  at  Kermanshah  gave  him  an  opportunity,  which  he 
did  not  neglect,  of  examining  and  copying  the  famous  tri-lingual  record  on 
the  rock  of  Bisutiin.  The  difficulties  attending  such  an  enterprise  will  be 
best  understood  by  a brief  description  of  the  locality.  It  is  situated  on  the 
high  road  from  Babylon  to  Persia.  Quitting  the  city  of  Kermanshah,  the 
traveller  proceeds  due  east  for  eighteen  miles,  over  rich  plains  studded 
with  Koordish  tents,  until  he  reaches  a naked  rock,  which  presents  an 
almost  perpendicular  face  to  the  plains  of  nearly  1,500  feet.  The  low’er 
part  has  been  with  great  labour  smoothed  away  to  the  height  of  100  feet, 
and  150  feet  in  breadth.  A rocky  terrace  projects  from  the  base,  and  slopes 
gradually  to  the  ground  below,  where  large  masses  of  hewn  rock  lie 
scattered  confusedly  about.  At  about  fifty  yards  from  the  base,  there  is 
a spring  of  water.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  Bisutiin  is  the 
Baghistan  of  the  Greeks,  the  mountain  near  which  Semiramis  encamped, 
and  made  a garden  twelve  furlongs  in  width.  “She  cut  out,”  says  Diodorus 
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Siculus,  quoting  the  account  of  Ctesias,  “ a piece  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
rock,  and  caused  her  image  to  be  carved  upon  it,  and  a hundred  of  her 
guard,  who  were  lanceteers,  standing  round  her.”  This  corresponds  with 
neither  of  the  sculptured  tablets  now  remaining,  and  must  either  refer  to 
Tauk-i-Bostan  (Arch  of  the  Garden),  on  the  same  mountain  range  nearer 
to  Kermanshah,  where  still  remain  the  Sassanian  sculptures  of  Kosroes,  or 
else,  as  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  suggests,  Kosrau  Purvis,  the  husband  of  the  fair 
Shireen,  destroyed  the  work  of  Semiramis  by  excavating  deeper  into  the 
rock ‘to  make  room  for  his  palace.  Just  over  the  spring  of  water  above 
alluded  to  is  a mutilated  Greek  inscription  of  Gotarzes,  but  the  principal 
object  of  interest  at  Bisutizn  is  high  up  upon  the  smoothed  rock,  and  it 
was  necessary,  says  Sir  H.  Kawlinson,  in  order  to  reach  the  sculptures,  to 
scale  in  the  first  place  a precipitous  mountain  to  the  height  of  about  500 
feet,  and  then  to  stand  upon  the  topmost  step  of  a ladder  placed  almost 
perpendicularly  against  the  rock,  and  resting  on  a foot-ledge  of  no  more 
than  eighteen  inches  in  width.  The  sculptures  now  remaining  consist  of 
about  1,000  lines  of  cuneiform  writing  and  thirteen  figures,  surmounted  by 
one  of  Ormazd,  to  whom  the  rock  was  dedicated.  M.  Otter  mistook  this 
latter  for  an  armorial  bearing,  and  M.  Gardamme  for  a cross.  Ker  Porter, 
correcting  the  former  traveller,  suggested  almost  as  absurdly  that  the  whole 
sculpture  was  a record  of  the  conquest  of  Israel  by  Shalmanassar,  King 
of  Assyria  and  Media ; and  Keppel  fancied  that  it  represented  Esther  and 
her  train  in  supplication  before  the  King  of  Persia.  All  these  idle  supposi- 
tions vanish  before  the  light  which  the  cuneiform  scholar  has  thrown  upon 
it  They  record  the  ancestral  glories  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and 
his  gratitude  to  Ormazd,  after  his  return  from  the  destruction  of  Babylon 
on  the  revolt  of  his  governor,  the  pretended  son  of  Kabunidus.  The  prin- 
cipal figure  is  of  course  Darius,  with  two  armed  attendants  behind  him. 
Under  his  foot  is  the  chief  of  the  rebels,  Gomates,  who  strove  to  overthrow 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  The  other  rebels  stand  before  the  king,  and  over 
the  head  of  each  is  an  inscription  recording  his  name  and  crime.  The  style 
of  the  record  will  be  best  understood  by  a short  quotation.  It  begins, — ■ 

I am  Darius,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  Persia,  the  king  of 
(the  dependent)  provinces,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  griindson  of  Arsames  the  Achse- 

menian Says  Darius  the  king.  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  1 am  (I  have 

become)  kingj  Ormazd  has  granted  me  the  empire.” 

Upon  this  sacred  rock  of  Baghistan,  Darius,  says  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
addressed  himself  in  the  style  of  an  historian  to  collect  the  genealogical 
traditions  of  his  race,  to  describe  the  extent  and  power  of  his  kingdom, 
and  to  relate,  with  a perspicuous  brevity  worthy  of  imitation,  the  leading 
incidents  of  his  reign.  We  are  hardly  prepared,  indeed,  in  the  narrative 
of  an  Eastern  despot,  to  meet  with  the  dignified  simplicity,  the  truthful- 
ness, and  self-denial  which  characterise  this  curious  record.  His  grave 
relation  of  the  means  by  which  the  crown  of  Persia  first  fell  into  his 
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hands,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  subsequently  established  his  autho- 
rity, by  the  successive  overthrow  of  the  rebels  who  opposed  him,  contrasts 
most  strongly,  but  most  favourably,  with  the  usual  emptiness  of  Oriental 
hyperbole. 

{To  le  continued^ 


AECH^OLOGICAL  EESEAECHES  IN  EEANCE. 

The  Camp  op  Attila.' — A recent  letter  in  “The  Times,”  from  the  Camp  of 
Chalons,  says, — “ The  Emperor  when  here  inspected  the  famous  camp  of  Attila, 
which  is  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  really  a curious  remnant  of  olden  time.  It  is  an 
immense  oval  of  more  than  three  kilometres  (nearly  two  miles)  in  circumference, 
and  its  ramparts  are  still  from  ten  to  fifteen  metres  high.  It  is  close  to  a little 
river,  and  at  a very  short  distance  from  the  Eoman  road.  The  Emperor  has  pur- 
chased a hectare  (2^  acres)  of  land  in  order  to  have  excavations  made,  and  if,  as 
is  hoped,  they  lead  to  the  discovery  of  curious  things,  it  is  probable  that  he  will 
buy  all  the  camp,  and  annex  it  to  the  Crown  domains,  thereby  preserving  it  from 
destruction.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  which  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  learned  men,  and  the  Emperor,  it  is  said,  has  positively  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  was  in  the  camp  and  the  neighbouring  plains  that  the  great 
battle  of  Attila  was  fought.  Hitherto  the  theatre  of  the  battle  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  controversy,  some  authorities  affirming  that  it  was  in  these  plains,  others 
that  it  was  near  Mery,  in  the  Aube.  I believe  that  the  Emperor  will  express  his 
opinion  on  the  matter  in  his  ‘ Life  of  Caesar.’  ” 

Foetus  Abucinus. — The  Archaeological  Commission,  accompanied  by  M.  Ame- 
dee  Thierry,  Senator,  went  a short  time  ago  to  visit  some  excavations  which  have 
been  made  by  a gentleman  named  Galaire,  near  the  village  of  Port-sur-Saone, 
department  of  the  Haute-Saone,  on  the  site  which  historians  are  of  opinion  was 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Gallo-Eoman  town  of  Port,  {Portus  Ahicinus).  At  only 
a few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  are  the  ruins  of  a vast  Gallo-Roman 
habitation.  Between  the  remains  of  the  walls,  which  are  now  about  three  feet  in 
height,  are  fragments  of  pavements  in  concrete,  mosaic,  marble,  and  brick,  all  for 
the  ground-floor  apartments.  Fragments  of  pottery  and  of  earthenware,  vases, 
tiles,  bricks  used  for  stoves,  frescoes,  and  household  utensils,  together  with  coins, 
articles  of  jewellery,  &c.,  have  been  brought  to  light  and  carefully  preserved. 
Other  excavations,  at  a distance  of  between  200  and  300  yards,  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  ruins  of  other  buildings. 

WissANT.  — Excavations  are  being  made  at  Wissant,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Cousin,  the  President  of  the  Societe  Dunkerquoise.  Already  the  foundations 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  small  houses  have  been  brought  to  light;  but  we  have 
not  yet  heard  more.  It  is  probable  they  are  Eoman,  and  like  those  discovered  at 
Etaples  a few  years  since.  The  sand  has  accumulated  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
feet,  so  that  the  excavations  are  troublesome  and  expensive. 
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In  May  last,  M.  G.  Souquet,  Vice-consul  at  Etaples  (Pas-de- Calais), 
communicated  to  me  the  particulars  of  the  discovery  of  a tomb  in  the  old 
fosse  of  that  town,  which  to  him  appeared  to  belong-  to  the  Merovingian 
era,  and  he  forwarded  to  me  a photograph  of  certain  objects  found  therein, 
on  which  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  my  opinion.  In  his  letter  M. 
Souquet  said,  “ A workman,  digging  recently  in  the  ancient  fosse,  un- 
covered a wall  of  great  length,  against  which  he  found  bones  and  divers 
objects  represented  in  the  photograph.  They  vvere  enveloped  in  a bed  of 
black  earth,  apparently  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  a wooden  cotfin. 
This  supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  discovery  of  nails,  rings,  and  other 
ironwork  suitable  only  to  funereal  purposes.  The  tomb  was  probably  that 
of  a Franco-Merovingian  warrior.” 

The  objects  found,  and  represented  in  M.  Souquet’s  photograph,  were 
thus  described  by  him  : — 

“1.  An  iron  sword,  double-edged, 
with  a pommel  of  copper ; the  blade 
is  grooved,  and  is  3 feet  2 inches 
(88  c.)  in  length, 

“ 2.  An  iron  spur. 

“ 3.  An  iron  plate,  surmounted 
by  an  iron  cylinder,  with  a handle 
underneath.  'We  call  it  a chandelier. 

“ 4.  Four  iron  nails,  two  with 
round,  and  two  with  square  heads  % 
thus  somewhat  resembling  the  letter 
T.  [M.  8.  having  afterwards  sent 
me  two  of  the  nails,  I found  them  to 
be  3 inches  (9  c.)  in  length.] 

“5.  An  iron  object  resembling  the 
back-piece  of  a saddle. 

“ 6.  Two  stirrups,  with  three 
branches. 

‘‘  7.  A small  earthen  vase,  full  of 
ashes.” 

Though  the  photograph  sent  to  me 
(and  now  reproduced)  was  a very 
good  one,  of  course  it  was  not  sufficient  for  a scientific  judgment,  which 


“ It  is  necessary  to  say  that  they  are  flattened. 
Gent.  Mao.  Vol.  CCXI.  3 n 
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can  only  be  based  on  a view  of  the  objects  themselves,  together  with  a per- 
fect knowledege  of  the  site  in  which  they  originally  lay,  and  on  this  last 
point  I had  no  information.  ^Nevertheless,  my  desire  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  my  correspondent,  and  also  the  interest  that  I felt  in  his  commu- 
nication, induced  me  to  make  the  following  reply,  although  I was  conscious 
of  the  absence  of  many  of  the  elements  that  are  essential  to  a sound 
judgment ; — 

Dieppe,  June  8,  1861. 

I am  much  interested  in  your  Staples  grave,  but  still,  with 

nothing  more  than  the  photograph  that  you  have  sent,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  pronounce  any  decided  opinion.  The  grave  appears  to  me  to  re- 
semble most  a Christian  interment  of  the  middle  ages,  notwithstanding 
that  it  possesses  also  several  of  the  characteristics  which  we  ascribe  to  the 
Frank  epoch,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Franks  were  Christians, 
especially  in  the  Carlovingian  era. 

‘‘This  grave  cannot  be  carried  farther  back  than  the  Carlovingian  era 
(the  ninth  or  tenth  century),  or  it  may  descend  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century.  The  real  date  must  be  determined  by  the  precise  nature  of  the 
objects  that  it  contained. 

“ The  sword  (1),  I know,  is  not  often  found  in  graves  of  the  middle  ages, 
still  there  are  instances  of  its  deposit.  Your  sword  has  the  length  of 
a Merovingian  blade,  but  that  is  all,  as  the  handle  is  widely  different. 
Thus  I remain  in  uncertainty  as  to  its  date. 

“The  spur  (2),  however,  is  of  Merovingian  date.  I have  found  its 
parallel  at  Envermeu  at  the  feet  of  the  deceased,  as  I have  fully  shewn 
in  my  ‘Gaulish  Sepultures^’  and  in  my  ‘Tomb  of  Childeric®.*  Other 
spurs,  with  fixed  points  and  without  mullets,  have  been  met  with  in  graves 
which  appear  to  be  some  contemporary  and  others  later  than  Childeric  and 
the  Merovingians.  Thus  in  1846,  in  the  cemetery  of  Selzen,  near  May- 
ence,  M.  Lindenschmit*^  found  a spur  at  the  foot  of  a warrior ; M.  Troyon®, 
of  Lausanne,  mentions  another,  discovered  in  the  tombs  of  Chavannes-sur- 
le-Veyron,  which  belong  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  ; such  spurs  were 
found  in  1844  at  Yebleron  (Seine-Inferieure)  in  a bucket  which  belongs 
to  the  middle  ages^;  M.  Parenteau,  of  Nantes,  speaks  of  spurs  as  found 
ill  the  trenches  of  Pouzauges  (Vendee)  which  have  all  the  characters  of  an 
era  near  to  our  own  ^ ; and  M.  Comarmoud  \ in  his  ‘ Description  of  the 


Sepultures  Gauloises,  Romaines,  Franques  et  Normandes,  p.  177. 

*=  Le  Tombeau  de  Childeric  I".,  restitue  d Vaide  de  V archeologie,  p.  161. 

Das  Germanische  Todtenlager  hei  Selzen,  p.  4 ; Sepult.  Gatd.,  p.  177. 

® Colline  de  Sacrifices  de  Chavannes-sur-le-  Veyron,  p.  11,  fig.  5 ; Archoeologia, 
vol.  XXV.  p.  397,  pi.  xvii.  fig.  5 ; Le  Tombeau  de  Childeric,  p.  155. 

^ Le  Tombeau  de  Childeric,  p.  161. 
e Fouilles  de  Pouzauges,  p.  16,  pi.  11.,  fig.  6. 

^ Description  des  AntiquiUs  et  Objets  d'Art  du  Musee  de  Lyon,  tom.  ii.  pp.  431, 432. 
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Antiquities  in  the  Museum  of  Lyons,’  notices  spurs  both  in  iron  and  in 
bronze,  of  the  same  kind  as  ours.  The  prick-spur  belongs  especially  to  the 
earlier  part  of  the  middle  ages,  but  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
this  epoch  to  affirm  that  it  may  not  be  found  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century.  On  the  contrary,  the  Gen-tlemaist’s  Magazine *  * notices  a prick- 
spur  which  was  recently  found  at  Little  Marlow  in  a grave  attributed  to 
the  year  1300. 

‘‘  No.  3 may  perhaps  have  been  a lamp,  but  too  little  is  left  of  it  to 
speak  with  certainty.  I say  the  same  of  No.  5,  which  is  too  imperfect  for 
me  to  judge  what  it  was.  No.  6 may  have  been  stirrups  : I will  not  con- 
tradict it,  but  such  antiquities  are  completely  new  to  me  as  found  in  a 
grave.  No.  4 are  nails,  of  which  you  inform  me  that  some  have  square 
heads.  Square-headed  nails,  or  rather  screws,  are  found  in  wooden  coffins 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  I have  mentioned  them  in  my 
* Christian  Graves  of  Bouteilles  and  M.  Charma  in  those  of  the  Lazar- 
house  of  Catillon^  but  they  are  far  from  being  as  long  as  yours.  Allow 
me  to  remark  that  there  is  a deficiency  in  your  photograph,  in  not  giving 
the  measurement  of  the  various  objects,  except  the  sword,  and  that  I am 
ignorant  of  the  proportions  of  the  rest. 

“The  vase  (7)  1 am  particularly  desirous  to  see,  as  likely  to  tell  me 
more  than  all  the  rest.  The  form,  I see,  is  somewhat  of  that  of  Christian 
vases  of  the  middle  ages.  You  say  that  it  contains  ashes  : does  it  not 
also  contain  charcoal  ? is  it  pierced  with  holes  ? is  it  glazed  either  inside 
or  out  ? and,  what  position  did  it  occupy  with  respect  to  the  corpse  } I 
wish  very  much  to  see  the  vase ; your  sending  it  will  give  me  great  plea- 
sure, and  I trust  that  it  will  serve  me  as  a guide  to  the  explanations  of 
your  curious  tomb.”  ’ 

With  a promptitude  for  which  I beg  to  thank  him,  M.  Souquet  for- 
warded the  vase  to  me  at  Dieppe,  when  I found  it  filled  with  charcoal  that 
had  been  burnt,  •—  a point  of  more  consequence  than  might  at  first  be 
supposed. 

The  inspection  of  the  vase  removed  all  my  doubts.  The  grey  earth  of 
which  it  is  composed,  its  awkward  shape,  and  the  form  of  the  pichet,  in- 
dicated clearly  the  middle  age  of  the  Christian  era.  It  could  not  be 
earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century,  and  perhaps  belonged  to  the  fourteenth. 
By  its  want  of  glaze,  it  belonged  to  the  class  of  pichets  which  I have  found 


' Gent.  Mag.,  December,  1860,  p.  617. 

^ Sepult.  Gaul.,  pp.  34,  35 ; Note  sur  des  Sepultures  Ang.-Norm.  trowees  d Bou- 
tellies,  pres  Dieppe,  en  1856,  pp.  3,  4;  ArcTiceologia,  vol.  xxxvii. ; Sepultures  Chret. 
de  la  periode  Ang.-Norm.  trouvees  a Bouteilles,  pres  Dieppe,  en  1857,  pp.  24 — 27, 
(8vo.,  Caen,  1859) ; Bull.  Mon.,  tom.  xxv.  pp.  103,  1032 ; Sepult.  Chret.  a Bouteilles 
p.  11,  (4to.,  Londres,  1858.) 

* Rapport  sur  les  FouiUes faites  au  Cdtillon,  en  1841,  pp.  20 — 22,  fig.  15. 
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so  abundantly  in  the  Christian  graves  of  Bouteilles  ; of  Martin-Eglise,  in 
1857  ; of  Rouxmesnil,  in  1858  : of  Etran,  in  1859  ; of  Janval  in  1860 
and  of  Petit- Appeville,  in  March  and  April,  1861. 

The  charcoal  with  which  it  was  filled,  and  the  scent  which  it  still  re- 
tained, sufficiently  indicated  the  use  to  which  it  had  been  put  at  the 
, funeral.  It  was  a censer  for  the  dead,  as  M,  de  Lafons  de  Melicoq  p so 
well  terms  it.  This  practice,  which  was  customary  in  the  fourteenth,  fif- 
teenth, sixteenth,  and  even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  ascend  beyond  the  thirteenth.  At  least,  at  the  present  day  we  have 
not  discovered  any  evidence  that  establishes  its  existence  in  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  centuries,  the  epoch  in  which  perhaps  it  had  its  origin,  whilst  such 
is  abundant  in  the  thirteenth,  and  above  all  in  the  fourteenth.  Thus,  then, 
from  the  form  of  the  vase,  and  its  employment  in  the  grave,  the  interment  ! 
cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  the  last-mentioned  era. 

On  the  strength  of  this  evidence  I wrote  to  M.  Souquet  that  the  I 
Etaples  grave  appeared  to  me  of  the  Christian  middle  age,  and  belonged  to  : 
the  time  of  the  last  of  the  Capetian  dynasty  or  to  that  of  the  first  of  the  ; 
house  of  Valois.  I also  remarked  to  him,  that  beside  this  vase  the  work-  ! 
man  might  meet  with  others,  as  this  kind  is  seldom  found  alone  ; often  we  j 
find  them  in  fours,  and  more  frequently  in  sixes.  I further  requested  him  j 
to  inform  me  whether  there  was  not  a chapel,  a church,  or  a Christian  j 
cemetery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  discovery ; and  I expressed  my  re-  I 
gret  that  I had  not  received  the  coffin-nails. 

On  the  8th  of  July  M.  Souquet  sent  the  nails,  and  also  the  information 
that  I had  requested.  He  said  that  the  vase  which  he  had  forwarded  had 
not  been  found  alone  in  the  grave  : — “ I saw  beside  it  many  fragments  of  I 
another  vase  of  the  same  kind  of  earth.  I have  also  in  my  possession  the 
bottom  of  a vase  of  grey  earth,  which  is  covered  externally  with  a reddish 
glaze.  I presume  that  the  place  where  these  objects  have  been  discovered  ' 
was  once  a cemetery,  as  we  have  found  many  bones  in  it.  If  you  examine 
the  plan  which  I have  published  in  my  ‘ History  of  the  Streets  of  Etaples,’  ( 
you  will  see  that  the  grave  was  near  the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  which  i 
was  formerly  parochial  and  encompassed  by  its  cemetery.  This  cemetery 
was  interfered  with  in  1378,  in  the  course  of  fortifying  the  city  during  the  | 
wars  with  the  English,  and  again  in  1590  during  the  troubles  of  the 
League;  it  was  completely  abandoned  in  1790,  on  the  suppression  of 
the  parish  of  Notre-Dame.” 


SepuU.  Chret.  a Bouteilles,  8vo.  pp.  50 — 52,  4to.  pp.  20,  21,  figs.  1,  4;  Bull. 
Mou.  tom.  XXV.  pp.  273 — 300;  Archceologia,  vol.  xxxvii.  pi.  xi.  figs.  1,  4. 

" Quelques  Particular ites  relatives  a la  Sepulture  Chretienne  du  Moyen  Age. 
pp.  5,  7 of  L’Art  Chretien,  tom.  iv.  pp.  428,  430. 

o Guide  du  Baigneur  a Dieppe  et  dans  les  Environs,  edit.  1861,  p.  115. 
p Annales  Archeologiques,  tom.  xix.  p.  279;  Archeologie  Ceramique  Sepulcrale 
pp.  15,  16. 
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This  information  is  sufficient  to  support  my  deductions,  and  to  enable 
me  to  draw  a sound  archaeological  conclusion. 

It  is  evident  that  the  grave  with  which  we  are  concerned  was  in  a Chris- 
tian cemetery,  and  in  that  portion  which  was  abandoned  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century;  a fact  which  explains  the  preservation  of  the 
various  objects  to  our  day. 

From  the  vases  with  charcoal  found  with  the  deceased,  and  the  type  of 
these  vases,  the  interment  must  date  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  form  of  the  sword  does  not  contradict  this  attribution.  The  form 
is  evidently  of  the  middle  age,  and  it  appears  to  belong  also  to  the  four- 
teenth or  fifteenth  century,  as  we  may  see  on  the  gravestones  of  those 
periods  % and  also  by  a discovery  recently  made  in  England  b 

The  wooden  coffin  was  equally  in  use  at  that  epoch  ; we  know  of  many 
examples.  The  nails  from  Etaples  do  not  resemble  those  of  our  country 
! of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century®,  but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  those  of 
the  fourteenth,  and  no  doubt  such  things  have  in  all  ages  admitted  of  much 
variety.  Besides,  their  length  proves  that  the  planks  of  the  coffin  must 
have  been  very  thick,  a circumstance  that  agrees  well  with  the  custom  of 
j the  thirteenth  century,  when  even  the  trunk  of  a tree  {in  trunco  was 
I employed  in  Christian  burial. 

Lastly,  the  person  was  buried  armed,  as  is  proved  by  the  sword ; and 
that  he  was  a knight  is  shewn  by  the  spur. 

Our  studies  in  Christian  sepulture,  but  recently  commenced  and  cir- 
cumscribed in  area,  have  not  as  yet  made  us  acquainted  with  the  practice 
of  armed  inhumation  in  our  own  country,  but  there  are  other  places  where 
burial  with  arms  endured  for  a much  longer  time.  A French  traveller, 
who  visited  the  Low  Countries  in  the  seventeenth  century,  states  that  in 

^ See  on  this  subject  some  excellent  papers  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  from 
July,  1858,  to  March,  1859,  (but  particularly  those  for  July,  August,  September,  and 
October,  1858,)  entitled  “The  Arms,  Armour,  and  Military  Usages  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century;”  the  author  is  Mr.  Hewitt,  of  the  War  Office,  London. 

At  Holme-hill,  near  Market  Weighton,  Yorkshire.  See  Gent.  Mag.,  July, 

I 1861,  p.  18. 

; ® See  Sepult.  CJiret.,  8vo.,  pp.  24 — 27 ; Bull.  Mon.,  tom.  xxv.  p.  2 ; Charma,  Rapport, 

i pp.  20,  22,  figs,  10,  11,  13,  15 ; Mem.  de  la  Soc.  des  Antiq.  de  Normandie,  tom.  xix. 
pp.  494,  495. 

* Dom  Luc  d’Achery  has  cited  the  following  passage  from  a statute  of  Maurice, 
Archbishop  of  Rouen  (1231 — 1236)  : — “ Sepeliri  vel  in  terra,  vel  super  terrain,  in 
piastre,  in  trunco.” — Spicilegium,  tom.  ii.  p.  522.  In  my  “Tomb  of  Childeric”  I have 
noticed  several  interments  of  this  kind,  particularly  one  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century, 
found  at  Selby,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1857.  T.  Wright,  in  Gent.  Mag.,  Aug.  1857, 
pp.  114,  119.  {Le  Tombeau,  pp.  45,  47.)  In  1860  M.  Mallary  found,  in  the  church 
of  Bourg  Lastre  (Puy  de  Dome),  among  stone  coffins  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  trunk  of  a tree  containing  a woman  and  a child.  Revue  des  Soc.  Savantes, 

I 2^  serie,  tom.  v.  p.  147. 
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those  provinces  which  border  upon  our  own  those  who  are  of  noble  ex- 
traction are  interred  with  their  arms^^.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  custom 
of  armed  burial  continued  longer  in  Artois  and  the  Boulonnais  than  in 
Normandy. 

We  have  said  that  the  deceased  was  a man  of  gentle  blood.  The  spur 
proves  this,  for  at  that  period  it  was  the  sign  of  nobility  and  mark  of 
knighthood,  as  is  affirmed  in  the  old  proverb  — “ Vilain  ne  salt  ce  que 
valent  eperons^.”  From  all  this  I conclude,  with  a fair  semblance  of 
probability,  that  the  grave  at  Etaples  is  that  of  a Christian  knight  who 
was  interred  with  his  arms  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  of 
our  era.  L’Abbe  Cochet. 

Diejppe,  July  14,  1861. 


RESTORmoN  OF  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Dubltn.  — Mr.  Guinness  has 
undertaken  the  work  of  restoring  this  fine  building  in  the  true  spirit,  and  is 
carrying  out  his  intention  with  consummate  taste  and  judgment.  Great  labour, 
as  well  as  extensive  research,  has  been  brought  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  task, 
which  requires  not  merely  the  preservation  of  every  detail  of  the  original  plan, 
but  the  detection  and  removal  of  all  innovations,  and  the  restoration  of  the  design 
in  its  original  beauty  and  harmony.  The  finest  cathedrals  in  England — West- 
minster, Salisbury,  and  York — were  visited  and  compared,  and  the  result  has  been 
to  shew  that,  in  almost  every  instance  when  St.  Patrick’s  was  repaired  or  improved, 
the  ancient  model  was  departed  from.  All  these  incongruities  it  is  intended  shall 
be  removed,  and  the  restoration  will  be  as  complete  as  ancient  research  and  modern 
science  can  make  it.  Before  taking  down  any  portion  of  the  building  a series  of 
elaborate  measurements  were  taken,  and  accurate  drawings,  both  of  vertical  and 
horizontal  sections,  were  made  of  even  the  minutest  details.  That  marvel  of 
modern  science,  photography,  was  also  employed,  and  stereoscopic  views  were 
taken  at  various  points,  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  mistake  in  the  subsequent 
re-erection.  It  is  expected  that  two  years  will  be  occupied  in  the  restoration  of 
this  cathedral,  and  the  cost,  instead  of  being  £20,000  or  £30,000,  as  at  first  esti- 
mated, will  probably  reach  to  £80,000,  which  Mr.  Guinness  will  have  the  exclusive 
honour  of  spending  on  the  work. 

Boman  Cemetery  in  Normandy. — A labourer  in  ploughing  a field  at  Manne- 
ville-la-Goupil  in  Normandy  very  recently,  turned  up  some  articles  which  appeared 
to  indicate  that  a Roman  cemetery  had  existed  on  the  spot.  The  Abbe  Cochet 
immediately  caused  excavations  to  be  made,  when  a funeral  urn  containing  the 
burnt  bones  of  an  adult,  a cup  in  green  glass,  three  bronze  statuettes,  one  of  them 
one  of  the  Antoninas,  and  some  other  articles  were  discovered. 


" Voyage  des  Pays-Bas,  p.  41,  edit.  1677. 

* Bull,  de  la  Societe  des  Antiquaires  de  Picardie,  annee  1856,  tom.  iv.  p.  280 ; 
Rabanis,  in  La  Benue  Buropeenne,  tom.  xii.  p.  623  (Oct.  1,  1860)  after  M.Deloche, 
Carlulaire  de  Beaulieu. 
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CELTIC  AND  SAXON  OEAVE  HILLS  ^ 

Ilf  our  memoir  of  the  late  Mr.  Bateman  we  alluded  to  this  volume,  pub- 
lished but  a short  time  previous  to  the  death  of  the  author ; and  also  to 
the  “Vestiges  of  the  Antiquities  of  Derbyshire/’  published  by  him  in 
1848,  and  reviewed  in  the  March  number  of  our  Magazine  of  1849.  The 
two  works  comprise  a large  mass  of  information  on  the  sepulchral  usages 
of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  midland  counties  of  England— information 
more  complete,  as  well  as  more  extensive,  than  has  ever  been  published  on 
the  British  antiquities  of  any  particular  division  of  the  country.  The  in- 
vestigation of  upwards  of  400  tumuli  is  recorded,  and  in  a manner  so 
painstaking  and  judicious  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  by  the  archaeo- 
logical student ; while  the  craniological  notices  give  additional  value  to  the 
researches,  and  the  use  made  of  many  of  them  in  the  Crania  Britannica, 
now  in  course  of  publication,  should  stimulate  others  who  open  barrows 
and  ancient  cemeteries  to  preserve  the  skulls  of  their  occupants.  The 
permanency  of  forms  of  the  human  crania  and  their  striking  peculiarities 
should  surely  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  scientific  excavator  ; and 
yet  they  have  been  hitherto  almost  entirely  disregarded.  We  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  remarks  made  by  the  editors  of  the  Crania  Britannica,  on  the 
conclusions  which  Mr.  Bateman  arrived  at  on  studying  the  skulls  of  the 
Derbyshire  graves  in  connection  with  the  modes  of  sepulture  and  their 
general  remains.  Many  of  his  discoveries  are  also  there  illustrated  with 
engravings  of  the  skulls,  and  of  ornaments  and  other  remains  in  juxta- 
position. 

Derbyshire  and  the  north  of  Staffordshire  have  preserved  far  more  of 
their  British  antiquities  than  the  south  and  east  of  England,  which  have 
been  more  extensively  cultivated  from  an  earlier  period.  The  urns  indicate 
rude  and  early  art  with  ornamentation  not  always  tasteless ; and  usually 
of  forms  and  patterns  which  seem  quite  uninfluenced  by  contact  with 
Roman  civilisation.  They  are  generally  accompanied  by  weapons  of  flint, 
stone,  and  bronze,  horns  of  the  deer,  and  tusks  of  the  boar.  The  barrows 
which  contain  jet  ornaments  of  elegant  workmanship  are  probably  of  later 
date,  and  may  be  considered  Romano-British.  In  many  cases  the  skeletons 
of  the  more  primitive  interments  were  enveloped  in  skins  of  animals,  which 
had  doubtless  formed  the  dress  of  the  deceased  when  living.  It  will  be 
remarked,  in  reading  Mr.  Bateman’s  volume,  that  most  of  the  barrows  are 
called  lows^  the  Anglo-Saxon  hlww,  a small  hill,  or  tumulus.  Eull  one 
hundred  and  fifty  are  thus  designated  with  distinguishing  prefixes.  The 

^ “ Ten  Years’  Diggings  in  Celtic  and  Saxon  Grave  Hills,  in  the  Counties  of  Derby, 
Stafford,  and  York,  from  1848  to  1858.  By  Thomas  Batemmi.”  (Loudon  and 
Derby.  8vo.) 
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Saxons  perfectly  well  understood  their  sacred  character,  and  in  very  many 
instances  resorted  to  them  for  the  interment  of  their  dead,  burying  them 
in  the  upper  part,  high  above  the  original  deposit.  Of  itself  this  practice 
would  somewhat  denote  a sparse  and  poor  population,  which  the  remains 
themselves  indicate,  for  they  are  by  no  means  so  intrinsically  rich  as  those 
of  the  Saxon  cemeteries  of  the  south  and  east  of  England.  Not  that  they 
are  in  any  way  less  worthy  the  study  of  the  archaeologist,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  contents  of  the  harrow  at  Benty  Grange,  near  Monyash,  which 
contained  the  silver  decorations  of  a leathern  cup,  crosses  and  wheel- 
shaped ornaments,  some  enamelled  ornaments,  and,  rarest  of  all,  the  iron 
framework  of  a helmet,  surmounted  by  the  image  of  a boar.  This  is  so 
curious  that  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Bateman’s  volume,  cannot  fail  to  see  in  the  following  account  how  very 
much  depends  upon  care  and  knowledge  in  excavations  such  as  Mr.  Bate- 
man conducted  so  successfully.  As  the  historical  interest  of  the  helmet 
was,  we  believe,  first  pointed  out  in  the  Collectanea  Antigua^  we  extract, 
in  this  instance,  from  that  work  full  engravings  being  given  in  the  “ Ten 
Years’  Diggings — 

“ It  will  be  observed  that  the  framework  of  the  helmet,  which  is  not  unlike  that 
discovered  in  Gloucestershire,  is  ornamented  with  a cross  and  the  figure  of  a boar  or 
swine,  the  one  a Christian,  the  other  a Pagan  emblem.  The  hog  is  a common  adjunct 
to  some  of  the  Gaulish  coins ; and  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
Germanic  tribes  on  the  right  shore  of  the  Baltic,  observes  that  they  bore,  as  a charm 
against  the  dangers  of  war,  images  of  wild  boars : — ‘ Matrem  deum  venerantur : insigne 
superstitionis,  formam  aprorum  gestant.  Id  pro  armis  omnique  tutela : securum  dese 
cnltorem  etiam  inter  hostes  prsestat.’  The  historian’s  account  is  confirmed  remarkably 
by  several  passages  in  the  poem  of  Beowulf.  In  a description  of  warriors  it  is 
stated  that — 


‘ They  seemed  a boar’s  form 
to  bear  over  their  cheeks ; 
twisted  with  gold 

variegated  and  hardened  in  the  fire : 
this  kept  the  guard  of  fife.’ — 1.  604. 

“ When  Beowulf  is  prepared  for  encountering  the  mother  of  Grendel,  he  is  repre- 
sented clothed  in  mail,  and  wearing  a helmet  over  the  hood  of  mail: — 

‘ Surrounded  with  lordly  chains, 
even  as  in  days  of  yore  • 

the  weapon-smith  had  wrought  it, 
had  set  it  round  with  the  shapes  of  swine, 
that  never  afterwards  brand  or  war-knife 
might  have  power  to  bite  it.’ — 1.  2,901. 

“ In  a funeral  ceremony  the  figure  of  a swine  is  mentioned  as  a conspicuous  ob- 
ject 

‘ At  the  pile  was 
easy  to  be  seen 

the  mail-shirt  coloured  with  gore, 
the  hog  of  gold, 

the  boar  hard  as  iron.’ — 1.  2,213. 
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“ In  a subsequent  passage  the  helmet,  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a boar,  is  again 
spoken  of : — 

‘ Then  commanded  he  to  bring  in 
the  boar,  an  ornament  to  the  head, 
the  helmet  lofty  in  war, 
the  grey  mail- coat, 
the  ready  battle-sword.’ — 1.  4,299. 

‘‘Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  explanation  of  the  hog  upon  the  Saxon 
helmet  found  in  Derbyshire  presented  by  these  citations  from  Tacitus  and  the  poem  of 
Beowulf.  Vestiges  of  this  superstition  are  said  still  to  linger  in  Sweden,  where,  in 
the  month  of  February,  sacred  to  Frea,  the  peasantry  make  little  images  of  boars  in 
dough  or  paste,  which  they  apply  to  several  purposes.” 

We  have  observed  that  the  word  low  is  generally  applied  to  the  Derby- 
shire barrows.  A very  remarkable  sepulchral  mound  near  Hartington  is 
called  Hob  Hurst’s  House.  Its  diameter  is  twenty-two  yards,  and  its 
height  six  feet.  The  cist  it  contained  was  made  of  slabs  of  stone,  each 
nearly  a yard  broad  ; but  this  structure,  which  must  have  cost  much  labour, 
contained  onlj'-  calcined  bones  drawn  to  a corner  after  the  funeral  fire,  and 
enclosed  with  a semicircle  of  small  sandstone  boulders.  Mr.  Bateman 
observes : — 

“ In  the  popular  name  given  to  the  barrow,  we  have  an  indirect  testimony  to  its 
great  antiquity,  as  ‘Hob  Hurst’s  House’  signifies  the  abode  of  an  unearthly  or  super- 
natural being  accustomed  to  haunt  woods  and  other  solitary  places,  respecting  whom 
many  traditions  yet  linger  in  remote  villages.  Such  an  idea  could  only  arise  in  a 
superstitious  age  long  ago,  yet  sufficiently  modern  to  have  effaced  all  traditionary  re- 
collections of  the  original  intention  of  the  mound ; it  likewise  affords  a curious  instance 
of  the  inherent  tendency  of  the  mind  to  assign  a reason  for  everything  uncommon  or 
unaccountable,  which  no  extent  of  ignorance  or  apathy  seems  able  totally  to  era- 
dicate.” 

Startling  results  were  not  to  be  expected  in  the  field  of  research  which 
the  author  entered  upon  and  so  assiduously  tilled ; but  he  sought  not  for 
effect,  collecting  and  recording  facts  with  unflagging  perseverance  and 
with  a truth-loving  spirit  which  give  additional  value  to  his  reports,  and 
render  them  of  substantial  use. 

“ Theory,”  he  says,  “ the  bane  of  nearly  all  the  older  antiquarian  works,  has  been 
avoided ; and  the  very  few  deductions  I have  ventured  to  make  from  recorded  facts, 
are  either  demonstrable,  or  such  as  may  be  fairly  inferred.  There  will,  however,  be 
found  an  accumulation  of  suggestive  facts,  sufficient  to  enable  the  student  to  elaborate 
his  own  theory  with  regard  to  the  origin,  affinities,  belief,  customs,  personal  appear- 
ance, and  civilisation  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  the  Cornavii  and 
Parisii.” 

Mr.  Bateman’s  volumes  will  therefore  take  their  place  among  the  works 
of  reference  on  our  national  antiquities. 

We  see  announced  for  publication  a “ Continuation  of  the  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities  in  the  Museum  of  Lomberdale  House,”  and 
a “ Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  at  Lomberdale.”  As  both  of 
these  works  appear  to  be  nearly  or  quite  complete,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Bateman’s  executors  will  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  author  fully 
and  liberally. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI.  3 o 
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AMEHICA,  BEFOEE  COLEMBES. 

The  statement  that  America  was  discovered  by  Columbus  has  been 
repeated  so  often  that  people  are  inclined  to  inquire  whether  it  is  true. 
Columbus  is  said  to  have  been  a native  of  Genoa,  named  Christopher 
Colon,  but  Christopher  Colon  signifies  Christopher  of  Cologne,  a city  on 
the  Rhine,  celebrated  for  one  odour  and  for  sixteen  distinct  varieties  of 
horrible  foetor. 

Whoever  may  write  the  pedigree  of  Columbus  will  possibly  shew  how 
he  was  related  to  Hildebrand  de  Colon’  and  Nicholaus  de  Colon’,  who 
came  to  Portsmouth  in  a ship  called  the  “ Welfare,”  14  Henry  III., 

A.D.  1229-30,  and  received  license  from  the  king  to  return  to  their  own 
country 

The  learned  Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  his  second  lecture  before  the  English 
College  at  Rome,  observes  that  we  cannot  explain  how,  as  Muratori  has 
proved,  Brazil  wood  should  be  entered  among  the  taxable  commodities  at 
the  gates  of  Modena  in  the  year  1306,  or  how  Andrea  Bianco’s  map,  pre- 
served in  St.  Mark’s  Library  at  Yenice,  and  constructed  in  1436,  should  i 
place  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  with  the  very  name  Brasile,  fifty-six  years 
before  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus. 

But  at  a much  earlier  period,  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and 
the  commencement  of  that  of  Edward  I.,  Brazil  wood  is  frequently  men-  |l 
tinned  upon  the  Patent  Rolls,  among  the  goods  that  were  taxed  on  enter- 
ing the  gates  of  London.  Here  is  an  abstract  of  one  of  these  entries, 
dated  7 Edward  I.,  a.d.  1279  — j 

“ Concerning  the  Tax  for  Maintaining  the  Walls  of  London. — The  King  to  the  , 
Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  others  his  citizens  of  London,  greeting.  Know  that,  in  aid  of 
the  repair  of  the  walls  and  enclosures  of  our  city  aforesaid,  we  have  granted  unto  you 
that  from  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  February,  in  the  seventh  year  of  our  reign,  until 
the  end  of  three  complete  years  next  following,  you  may  take  in  the  same  city,  on 
each,  &c.,  &c.  On  each  hundred  weight  of  pepper,  ginger,  &c..  Frankincense,  Brasitt,  j 
quicksilver,  vermillion,  and  verdigris  for  sale,  two  (pence),  &c.,  &c.  On  each  pound 


* Rot.  Pat.,  a®  14  Hen.  III.,  part  1,  m.  8. 

^ “ De  muragio  London’.  Rex  Maiori  vicecomitihus  et  ceteris  civibus  suis  London’, 
salutem.  Sciatis  quod  in  auxilium  reparationis  murorum  et  clausur’  civitatis  nostrse  i 
prsedictse  concessimus  vobis  quod  a vicesimo  quarto  die  Februarii  anno  regni  nostri  ,■ 
septimo  usque  ad  finem  trium  annorum  proximo  sequentium  completorum  capiatis  in  ll 
eadem  Civitate  de  qualibet,  &c.,  &c.  De  quolibet  Cent’  piperis,  Zinzibi’,  &c.,  Thuris, 
Erasin’,  vivi  argenti,  vermellon’,  et  viridis  greci  venalium  duos  (denarios),  &c.,  &c. 

De  qualibet  libra  gariophili,  Nuc’  Muscat’,  Maceorum,  Cubeb’,  venalium,  unum  quad-  jl 
rantem,  &c.,  &c.  De  qualibet  centena  Bord  de  quercu  venientium  de  partibus  trans- 
marin’  venalium,  unum  obolum,  &c.  De  quolibet  panno  serico  sive  aureo  unum  obolum.  i, 
De  quolibet  samitto  et  panno  operato  cum  auro,  duos  denarios,  &c.  De  qualibet  Navat’ 
carbonis  maris  ven’  sex  denarios,”  &c.,  &c. — Mot.  Fat.,  7 Edw.  I.,  m.  27.  i ; 
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of  cloves,  nutmegs,  mace,  cubebs,  for  sale,  one  farthing,  &c.,  &c.  On  every  hundred 
of  oaken  boards  coming  from  parts  beyond  the  sea  for  sale,  one  halfpenny,  &c.  On 
every  cloth  of  silk  or  gold,  one  halfpenny.  On  every  samite  and  cloth  worked  with 
gold,  two  pence,  &c.  On  every  ship  load  of  sea-coal  for  sale,  six  pence,  &c.,  «fec.” 

A small  volume  in  the  British  Museum,  containing  the  history  of  the 
Grocers’  Company  of  London,  also  refers  in  a note  to  the  early  mention 
of  Brazil  wood. 

This  Brazil  wood  appears  to  have  been  logwood,  required  for  the  purpose 
of  dyeing  a fine  red.  When  we  refer  to  the  costumes  of  that  time  and 
observe  the  splendid  velvets  of  royal  and  noble  persons,  we  perceive  that 
no  cost  was  spared  to  obtain  the  finest  dyes.  Logwood  was  cut  chiefly 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Campeche  or  Honduras,  on  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  being  a vegetable  dye  it  is  fugitive,  and  at  last 
fades  under  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  has  been  partially  superseded  by  the 
cochineal,  an  insect  found  on  a species  of  cactus. 

Genoa  was  celebrated  for  its  fine  velvets,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
“Xnight  of  fair  Liguria”  had  heard  of  Brazil  and  of  Brazil  wood  from  his 
infancy.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  Christopher  of  Cologne  first 
heard  of  the  existence  of  America  on  his  visit  to  Iceland,  in  the  month  of 
February,  A.n.  1477  ; but  we  perceive  that  a regular  trade  with  Central 
America  had  been  going  on  for  some  two  centuries  before  the  first  voyage 
of  Christopher  of  Cologne. 

But  how  is  it  that  our  common  books  know  nothing  of  all  these  facts, 
and  speak  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  ? The  explanation 
lies  in  this,-— that  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  preceded  the  first 
voyage  of  Columbus  in  1492  by  about  half  a century,  and  by  half  a century 
only.  There  were  no  newspapers  in  those  days,  and  very  few  books.  The 
principal  information  that  can  be  now  obtained  regarding  that  century  is 
from  manuscripts,  and  many  of  these  have  perished. 

The  old  story  of  the  Carthaginian  sea-captain  who  was  pursued  by 
Roman  vessels,  and  who  ran  his  ship  on  shore,  preferring  to  make  her 
a wreck  rather  than  permit  the  Romans  to  discover  whither  he  was  going 
for  tin,  is  an  example  of  that  mercantile  caution  that  knows  how  to  keep 
a valuable  secret  when  there  is  any  profit  to  be  gained  thereby.  The 
existence  of  this  early  American  trade  might  have  been  better  known  to 
historians  if  the  jealousy  of  the  merchants  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  had  not  impelled  them  to  conceal  it  as  far  as  possible. 

The  celebrated  Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt  has  carefully  examined 
the  discoveries  of  the  FToiihern  antiquaries  with  regard  to  the  visits  made 
to  North  America  by  the  Scandinavian  and  Icelandic  sea-rovers  at  a period 
at  first  much  earlier,  and  at  last  contemporaneous  with  the  American  trade 
in  logwood.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  parts  of  America  were  seen 
by  a mariner  named  Bjarme  Herjulfson  in  the  year  986,  as  he  sailed  south- 
ward from  Greenland.  This  seaman  first  saw  the  land  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  Nantucket,  one  degree  south  from  Boston  ; then  he  came  in  sight 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  afterwards  of  Newfoundland.  Fourteen  years  later 
another  adventurer  named  Leif  sailed  from  the  north,  and  discovered  land 
as  far  south  as  the  forty-first  degree  of  north  latitude,  w'hich  is  near  the 
latitude  of  New  York.  A colony  was  afterwards  established  on  this  coast 
by  the  Northmen,  which  was  visited  in  1121  by  a Christian  missionary 
from  Iceland ; but  accurate  information  respecting  the  former  intercourse 
of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe  and  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland  and 
Iceland  with  the  real  continent  of  America,  reaches  only  so  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  in  the  year  1347  a ship  was  sent 
from  Greenland  to  Nova  Scotia  to  collect  timber  and  other  necessaries. 
Upon  their  return  from  Nova  Scotia  this  ship  was  overtaken  by  storms, 
and  the  crew  were  compelled  to  land  in  the  west  of  Iceland.  This  is  the 
last  account  of  America  preserved  for  us  in  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
writings 

But  we  have  seen  that,  forty  years  earlier  than  this  date,  Brazil  wood 
was  paying  a tax  at  the  gates  of  Modena,  and  seventy  years  earlier  than 
this  voyage  Brazil  wood  was  paying  a tax  at  the  gates  of  London. 

Thus  it  appears  that  a continuous  commercial  intercourse  has  gone  on 
between  Europe  and  America  for  a period  of  a thousand  years,  and  that 
the  voyages  of  Columbus  may  be  estimated  for  what  they  are  worth,  and 
no  more. 

Perhaps  the  Portuguese  historian,  Joao  de  Barros,  whose  first  Decade 
appeared  in  1552,  may  have  been  right  when  he  described  Christopher  of 
Cologne  as  “ A deceitful  man,  and  vain  of  shewing  his  abilities,  and  very 
fanciful  and  imaginative  concerning  his  island  of  Japan 

The  English  opinion  of  the  Spanish  character  at  that  time,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  century,  was  not  much  more  elevated  than  that  of  Joao  de 
Barros. 


^ For  a more  detailed  account  of  these  voyages  reference  must  be  made  to  the  second 
volume  of  Humboldt’s  Cosmos,  chap.  vi. 

^ “ Homem  fallador,  e glorioso  em  mostrar  suas  habilidades,  e mais  fantastico,  e de 
imagina^oes  com  sua  Ilha  Cypango.” 
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WILLS  Ai^D  IHYEIITOEIES,  COEK,  temp.  ELIZABETH  and 
JAMES  I. 
lY. 

WILL  OF  EDMOND  OGE  GERALD,  dated  April  25, 1618. 

In  Dei  nomine  Amen.  I,  Edmond  oge  Gerald,  of  Cuiogorie,  in  tlie  county  of 
Corke,  Gent.,  being  infirm  in  body  but  (thanks  to  God)  perfect  in  sense  and  judg- 
ment, do  make  my  last  will  in  manner  as  follows : first,  I commend  my  soule  to 
Almightie  God,  to  the  most  blessed  Yirgin  Marie,  St.  Miclial  the  Archangel,  to 
my  holy  patrons  Sainct  Coliman,  St.  Erancis,  and  all  the  blessed  company  of 
heaven,  my  body  to  be  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Coliman  % [Gloyne]. 
I do  constitute  my  son  James  my  heir  in  all  my  lands,  fearmes,  and  other  pur- 
chases of  land,  said  son  to  pay  ail  my  debts.  Item  to  my  granddaughter  Onorie 
fitz  Eichard  Gerald  three  young  cowes  that  shall  go  to  be  bulled  the  next  summer, 
and  three  capells  of  twoe  years  old  and  three  other  cowes  and  gerans  of  like  sorte 
to  my  other  granddaughter  Eliene  Eoch,  Dated  at  Cullogory,  xxv.  April,  1618. 

WILL  OP  ADAM  GOOLL,  proved  Nov.  26,  1571. 

Eirst  my  soul  to  Almighty  God,  my  body  to  be  buried  where  my  friends  and 
my  brother  James  Myagh  shall  please.  To  ray  eldest  son  and  heir  my  dwelling- 
house  as  my  father  left  me,  also  the  land  called  Ardemanan ; to  my  sonnes  Henry 
and  Davy  the  rest  of  my  purchased  lands ; my  wiffe  Johanna  Myaghe  to  have  the 
house  she  dwelletli  in  as  long  as  she  be  widowe ; my  said  wiffe  and  sonns  to  pay 
every  of  my  daughters  my  brother  James  Gooli  xx.  nobles,  and  to  the  rest 
of  my  brethren  iiii.  nobles  current  money  of  England  apice,  to  delyver  to  my  ser- 
vant Jordayn  Coppinger  xli.  and  to  give  to  Christ  Church,  Cork,  v.  marks,  so  that 
the  olde  faitlie  be  set  up  ; to  ray  sister  Catherine  Gooll  tlie  beste  golde  rynge 
I have.  And  I order  that  my  brother  James  Myaghe  shall  have  my  buget  that  is 
in  keping  with  me  hostas  at  Eonne^  at  the  signe  of  the  silver  ....  to  be  conveyed 
in  such  forme  as  is  stated  to  Ireland,  to  be  delivered  to  my  wyffe  and  children. 
Made  xxix‘^  of  July,  T 5 71. 

WILL  OP  PEIES  GOLD,  proved  April  16,  1610". 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen.  I,  Peirs  Gold,  soiin  and  heir  to  Gerat  Gold, 
s.  and  h.  to  William,  s.  and  h.  to  Gerat  the  elder,  of  the  cittie  of  Corck,  Gent., 


^ The  Geraldine  monument  is  in  the  north  transept  of  Cloyne  Cathedral.  It  is  of 
black  marble  ,*  the  inscription  is  given  in  Smith’s  Hist,  of  Cork,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 

^ Rouen. 

® Some  of  the  lands  mentioned  in  this  will  [of  Piers  Gold]  were  sold  by  the  trustees 
of  forfeited  estates  to  William  Wakeham  in  1702.  The  lands  named  in  the  convey- 
ance are  there  said  to  be  the  estate  of  Ignatius  Goold  and  Arthur  Galway,  attainted. 
Of  this  numerous  family  of  Goold  no  branch  escaped  the  forfeitures,  as  far  as  we  can 
find.  Strenuous  exertions  were  made  lately  to  connect  some  of  the  name  now  living 
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myndful  of  this  our  present  peregrenaeon  of  this  our  mortall  and  transitorie  life, 
and  being,  God  be  praised,  of  sound  memorie,  howheit  weake  and  sick  of  bodie,  do 
make  this  my  laste  will.  Eirst,  I bequeathe  my  soul  to  God  my  creator  and  re- 
deemer, to  his  most  blessed  mother  the  holie  Virgin  Marie,  and  the  rest  of  the  j 

holie  company  of  heaven,  my  body  to  be  buried  in  Christ  Church.  Item  where  i 

I have  formerly  by  deed  enfeoffed  Steephen  Tirrie  of  my  dwelling-house  and  of  j 

my  castle,  towne,  and  lands  called  Castltowne  and  East  Duglas,  to  have  by  way 
of  joynter  to  the  use  of  my  married  wife  Johanna  Tirrie  during  her  natural  life,  ! 

upon  condition  that  said  feoffment  should  be  cancelled  whensoever  I woulde  builde  i 

another  stone  house  to  remain  in  lewe  thereof  to  my  said  wife,  now  I leave  said  j 

wife  said  dwelling-house  during  her  viduitie  and  contynencie,  yielding  yearly  to  my  | 

heir  Gerat  the  rent  out  of  the  uewe  house  wherein  now  dwelleth  Mr.  Nuce.  Item  I 

to  said  wife  one  moyetie  of  Balliefeighan-beg  and  more^,  Coraaghenbeg  and  more,  , 
and  Ballinoa  within  the  liberties  of  Corcke,  which  I hold  in  mortgage  of  Patrick  ^ 
Tirrie  for  xl/^'.  To  have  to  said  wife  upon  condition  that  she  shall  cherish  and  use 
her  children  well,  and  yearly  pay  my  sonn  Christopher  v^.,  and  xm.  to  some  poore 
priest  for  remembrance  of  my  soule  everie  year  during  her  life.  Item  to  said  wife 
my  landes  of  East  Duglasse,  Ardedarigg,  and  Ballirishigge  during  her  life,  paying 
to  my  sonn  Stephen  xx,?.  yearly.  Item  to  my  heir  Gerat  my  nowe  dwelling-house  i 

and  garden  after  the  decease  of  my  wife  or  as  soon  as  she  marries,  also  my  part  of  : 

the  garden  called  Garnyhowe,  and  the  garden  called  Garrinyturkane,  and  my  part  i 

of  the  garden  juxta  ecclesiam  Sanctse  Crucis.  To  have,  &c.,  to  said  heir,  rem’  to  1 1 

my  son  Stephen,  rem’  to  my  son  Walter,  rem’  to  my  son  Patrick,  rem’  to  my  son  it 

John,  rem’  to  my  brother  James.  Item  to  my  heir  Gerat  and  son  Stephen  my  (i 

right  in  the  castle  and  lands  of  Bathinyloade  in  Kiericurrihie  expressed  in  the  »l 
conveiance  past  by  Cicilia  Milloade  to  her  son  Gerat  Gold  thelder,  my  great  grand-  ' i 
father.  Item  the  mess’  where  Thomas  Faggan  dwelleth  tasaid  Gerat  and  Stephen, 

with  any  of  the  old  stock,  but  without  success.  The  baronet’s  estates  lately  sold  by 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  are  understood  to  have  been  acquired  in  the  last 
century  by  purchase  from  the  Ronaynes.  They  comprised  Old  Court,  Rochestown, 

&c.,  which  certainly  belonged  to  the  Ronayne  family  until  then ; having  been  conveyed  >' 
to  Maurice  Ronayne,  in  1606,  by  Patrick  Roche  fitz  Maurice  fitz  Richard,  of  Cork, 
gent.  Notwithstanding  this  late  acquisition  of  these  lands  by  the  Goolds,  there 
remains  a MS.  containing  “ Interrogatories  on  the  part  of  Henry  Gould  and  David 
Gould,  complainants,  against  Sir  Win.  Rives,  Knt.,  his  Majesty’s  Attorney  General,’-* 
which  must  be  of  the  time  of  James  I.  or  his  son,  and  relate  to  these  lands,  or  some  of 
them,  including  Rochestown  and  Old  Court;  so  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Goulds 
had  some  former  claims  on  these  lands,  which  appear  to  have  been  then  lately  “held  i 
of  the  then  Earl  of  Desmond  attainted,  as  of  his  manor  of  Carrigline  al’s  Beaver  by  I I 
fealty,  suit  of  Court  and  the  yearly  rent  of  10^.  out  of  every  plowland,”  The  manor  j | 
seems  to  have  passed  from  the  Crown  to  the  Earl  of  Cork,  as  appears  from  one  of  the  j i 
interrogatories.  The  above  William  Wakeham’s  lands  came  to  the  Tookers  by  the  j ' 
marriage  of  Nicholas,  son  of  William  Tooker,  of  Lisnagree,  with  Jane,  daughter  of  I t 
Richard  Wakeham,  of  Ballylegan,  which  Jane  married,  secondly,  WiUiam  Smith,  of  the  ! ^ 
great  Island,  and  had  issue  by  both  husbands.  William  Tooker  of  Linagree,  in  1700, 
sealed  his  will  with  a chevron  embattled  between  three  sea-horses.  He  had  a younger 
son.  Baptist  Tooker,  at  St.  Christopher’s  in  1700.  The  name  “John  Baptist”  occurs 
in  a pedigree  of  Tooker  of  Exeter  in  a Harl.  MS.  1091,  being  a visitation  of  Devon- 
shire, yet  \ve  find  a John  Baptist  Tooker  of  Bideford  disclaimed  by  the  heralds  ' 
in  1620.  j i- 

•>  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  signifies ‘little’ and  jwore ‘great.’  | ^ 
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also  the  lands  I have  by  deed  conveied  to  Stephen  White  and  George  Morroughe  ; 
my  castle  called  Castletown,  Earryn  Idie,  East  Duglassc,  Ardcdarigg  and  Ballin- 
rishigg,  &c.,  to  my  sons  Gerat,  Stephen,  Walter,  Patrick,  and  John,  and  their 
heires ; also  said  heires  to  be  seized  of  the  reversion  of  said  lands  as  follows,  first, 
Castletowne  and  East  Duglasse  to  the  use  of  Gerrat  and  Stephen  equally  and  their 
heires,  also  the  lands  of  Farryn  Iducke  and  Lesahin  juxta  Duglas,  also  my  land 
called  Park  Piiough  juxta  West  Duglas  and  the  reversion  of  Ballinrishigg  to  my 
son  Walter  during  his  life,  and  after  to  Stephen.  Item  to  said  feoffees,  &c.,  my 
third  part  of  the  towne  and  lands  of  Rossola  and  Ballicheskine  in  the  great  Island  ; 
and  my  part  of  Brownestown,  Knockrea,  Powle  Idowrane,  Carrigines,  Farrins- 
townedoughe,  Mone  Ire,  within  the  liberties  of  Cork,  to  the  benefit  of  my  son 
Patrick,  begotten  of  my  wife  Johanna  Tirrie.  Item  the  reversion  of  Ardedarrigg 
to  my  son  John.  Item  to  my  brother  James  a barrell  of  wheat,  my  dublett,  my 
newe  coath,  hoase,  and  my  russet  cloake  which  he  now  wears,  all  my  freese  stock- 
ings and  twoe  rouffe  bands,  and  all  my  shooes  and  pantables.  To  my  sister  Gennet 
a barrel  of  wheat.  To  my  son  Gerratt  my  newe  black  cloake  with  velvet  lace,  my 
gilt  salt,  and  his  owne  silver  cupp  and  my  hatt.  To  my  son  Stephen  my  other 
black  cloake  faced  with  ....  silver  spoones  and  tastor  of  silver.  To  my  wife  the 
lower  mill  of  Duglass,  rem’  to  Stephen;  also  the  upper  mill  of  Duglass,  rem’  to 
Gerrat.  Item  to  my  base  son  Patrick  my  jerkin  of  frise,  my  hose,  and  xB.,  my 
wife  to  maintain  him  as  long  as  he  shall  behave  honestly.  Item  to  said  wife  my 
interest  in  Ballinphillick,  paing  yearly  for  four  years  xxxv^.  to  Robert,  Dominick, 
William,  and  Christopher.  To  John  O’Conellane  iis.  yid.  satisfaction  for  a brasslet 
which  he  alleadgeth  my  first  wife  Margaret  Lavallyne  to  have,  before  I was 
married  to  her.  Item  to  Thomas  Skiddie  xviii(/.  in  satisfaction  of  a bottell  of  wyne 
which  he  delivered  to  Captaine  Bostocke  uppon  my  word.  Item  to  Gerrat  fitz 
Richard  or  his  wife  iB.  to  have  his  or  her  blessing,  for  a pig  of  his  which  was 
killed  for  my  taverne.  Item  that  the  deed  passed  unto  me  by  Arte  O’Keiffe  and 
his  wife  shall  be  cancelled,  likewise  all  obligations  past  unto  me  by  Sir  Owen 
M'^Cartie,  Knight,  deceased.  Sir  Finin  O’Driscoll,  Kut.,  and  Randll  oge  Duff. 
And  I earnestly  enjoyne  upon  my  blessing  that  if  any  controversie  should  grow 
betwixt  them,  they  shall  submit  themselves  to  the  arbitrament  of  Mr.  Philip  Gold, 
now  Archdeacon,  David  Tirrie,  and  their  survivor.  Item  that  my  wife  be  com- 
pelled, by  the  tutors  of  my  children,  to  put  into  the  caskett  in  my  great  chest  all 
evidences  and  writings  of  my  conveiances,  the  key  to  remaiiie  in  the  keepeing  of 
Father  William  Miagh  untill  my  son  and  heir  come  of  full  age,  said  evidences  to 
be  forthcoming  if  necessity  should  require.  Witness  my  hand.  May  6,  1609, 
Piers  Golde.  Beinge  present  John  Hierlchie,  Gerald  Gold. 

WILL  OP  DAVID  LOMBARD  % proved  Sept.  16,  1582. 

In  Dei  nomine  Amen.  Ego,  David  Lombard,  de  Corke,  mercator,  sanus 
raente  seger  tamen  corpore,  quia  mortem  natura  omnibus  proposuit,  et  incerta  est 
quam  longa  cujusque  hominis  vita  futura  sit,  maxime  vero  morbis  laborautium. 


® The  Lombards  were  a numerous  family  in  Cork,  of  the  same  class  as  the  Goolds. 
One  branch  of  them  seems  to  have  escaped  the  forfeitures — the  Lombards  of  Lombards- 
town.  This  line,  however,  has  terminated  in  foiir  sisters,  coheiresses,  two  of  whom 
intermarried  with  the  families  of  Cotter  and  Delacour.  There  is  a remarkable  monu- 
ment in  Buttevant  Abbey  to  the  memory  of  a Lombard;  it  is  described  in  Mr.  Saiut- 
hlll’s  Olla  Podrida,  vol.  i.  p.  224 
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condo  meum  testamentura,  corpus  meum  sepeliendum  in  capella  Beatse  Marise  infra 
Ecclesiam  Sanctse  Trinitatis,  Corke^  in  loco  niajorum.  Item  facio  filium  meum  ' 

Edwardum^  meum  lieredem,  cui  do  meum  domum  mansionis,  omnia,  lieredi-  I 

tates,  &c.  Habendum  predict’  f.  et  h.  et  lied’  in  feudo  talliato  quemadmodum  | 

pater  mens  eadem  mihi  reliquit.  Item  cum  filios  quatuor  et  nnam  filiam  preeter  : 

beredem  liabeam,  nec  bona  iisdem  aut  uxori  distribuenda  possideo,  nisi  tantum  | 

tres  aut  quatuor  patenas  sereas  et  duo  vasa  vulgariter  vocata,  Servizes,  hsec  quse  j 

babeo  dictis  filiis,  uxori,  et  filiaB  do.  Item  constituo  uxorem  meam  Alsonam  Tyrry  ' 

et  f.  et  b.  executores  meos  et  Hobertum  Tyrry  ludimagistrum  et  germanum  meum  i 

Jacobnm  tutores  filiorum  meorum. 

WILL  OF  BICHABD  MATHEW,  proved  May  10,  1582. 

In  tbe  name  of  God  Amen.  I,  Bicharde  Mathew,  of  Corke,  merchant,  do 
make  my  last  will,  my  body  to  be  buried  in  Christ  Church.  I bequeath  to  myne 
eldest  sonn  William  my  dwelling-house  parcell  of  the  mess’  I hold  by  lease  of  i 
William  Sarsfilde,  of  Corke,  Alderman,  late  deceased,  contayning  foure  bales,  &c., 
the  taverne  under  said  house  excepted.  To  my  sonn  Patrick  my  aquavita  pott  j 

and  said  tavern  for  three  years ; to  my  daughter  Catherin  my  beste  brewinge-pann  i 

with  his  brandiron  and  my  said  tavern  for  other  three  years;  to  my  daughter  j 

Margaret  my  seconde  brewinge-pann  and  said  taverne  for  two  years ; to  my  sonn 
J ohn  my  brasen  pann  and  said  taverne  for  two  years ; to  Andrew  Morroghe  one  fi 
bay  of  my  mess’,  rem’  to  my  sonn  John ; to  my  wyfe  Alson  Yerdon  my  bakehouse  if 
and  the  house  wherin  Robert  Nogell  dwelleth,  rem’  to  my  sonn  William.  I 

WILL  OF  JOHN  TEIGE  M‘=CARTIE,  of  CORK,  proved  Dec.  23,  1577.  . 

In  Dei  nomine  Amen.  I,  John  Teige  M‘'Cartie,  of  Corcke,  merchante,  do  I !»j 
make  my  last  will,  my  body  to  be  buried  in  my  parish  church  with  my  wyfe  Julyan  | 
Nugente.  I make  Walter  fitz  John  Galwey  and  William  Kent  fitz  James  my  j 
heirs  and  executors. 

Inventorie. — Eirst  two  caples,  xxxv.  sheep,  xi.  hoggs,  a barne,  a hagarde  of  1 
Nicholas  Edmonde  Corbally  for  terme  of  years,  two  brewing  panns,  a crocke  for  j i 
distilling  aquavitse^  and  a servize,  soome  pooter  potts  and  one  quarte.  Morrice  | 
Brethnaghe  Tooker  hath  from  me  a candlestick  with  one  great  lighte,  two 
whuches'*  and  three  coffers,  one  acre  from  Mr,  John  Galwey,  another  from  the  j 
parish  of  St.  Stephen,  a table  boorde  and  a carpet,  three  mowes  in  beans,  barley,  j 
and  lyttle  wheate  as  yet  unthrashed.  Item  I have  manured  and  sowen  this  year, 
1577,  iii.  or  iiii.  acres  of  beans,  peze,  and  barley.  Item  I have  a fether  bedd,  two 
shirts,  ii.  cadowes,  a greate  blacke  mantell,  a peace  of  orchal  fryce  conteyning  | ; 
xiii.  bandlats.  Item  with  Nicholas  White,  taylor,  an  olde  cloake.  I have  parke  | : 
Hyernani,  half  an  acre  na  Kerrycryhie  and  iii.  stangs  Bele  y Wohyr.  Philip  | j 

^ ^ j ^ 

^ By  indenture,  Nov.  27,  1587,  Edwarde  Lombard,  of  Corke,  merchant,  lets  to  j i 
Edmond  Terrie  fitz  David,  gent.,  ‘^a  plote  of  more  or  medowe  ground  in  Shandon,  | ij  [ 
being  from  the  common  way  going  to  said  Edmonds  mill  on  S.  to  the  nywe  mill  on  N.,  I J [ 
and  in  breadth  from  the  water  course  of  John  Lawallins  mill  on  W.  to  the  water  of  j I . 
said  Edmonds  mill  on  E.  To  have  for  seaven  years,  yielding  yearly  iL.  v\d.,  saving  j 
always  that  said  water  shall  have  frie  course  to  said  Lawallins  mill.” — (Sarsjield  MSS.)  : ^ 

^ “ I will  rather  trust  a Fleming  with  my  butter,  parson  Hugh  the  Welshman  with  | 

my  cheese,  an  Irishman  with  my  aquavita  bottle,  or  a thief  to  walk  my  ambling  || 
gelding,  than  my  wife  with  herself.” — Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  ii.  sc.  2.  ' n 

‘‘  Chests.  t 
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Martell  liatlie  from  me  ii.  spoones  in  pledg.  Francis  Martells  man  a lytle  spoone 
in  })ledg  for  X(i.  David  fitz  Oliver  Tjrry  hath  a platter  from  me  in  pledge  for 
a caples  wages,  one  day  labouring.  I owe  my  cozen  Feilymy  McCarty e,  prieste, 
some  old  debts,  and  I will  my  executors  pay  him  xb.  olde  money,  &cc. 

Legacies.— 1 bequeath  towards  the  reparacion  of  Christ  Church  two  barrels  of 
barley,  to  St.  Stephen’s  Church  one  bushell  to  be  paid  next  harvest,  and  to  cveiy 
poore  prieste  of  Christ  Church  xiic/.  To  David  fitz  Denys  the  plouglie  yron  ; to 
Richard  Mathewe  my  red  gowne;  to  Nicholas  Corbally  a pair  of  black  kiersey 
stokings  ; to  Robert  Lange  my  newe  shirte ; to  my  servante  William  Fyne  a 
brasse  servize,  four  sliepe,  and  two  bussells  of  barley,  with  so  much  beans  to  be 
delivered  to  him  of  my  nexte  liarveste,  &cc. 


A LmCOLNSHIRE  INVEKTORY,  a.d.  1652. 

Me.  Deb  AN,— I send  you  for  publication  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
an  Inventory  of  the  goods  of  a Lincolnshire  farmer  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. I know  few  documents  that  give  a more  accurate  picture  of  a 
rural  household  of  the  Commonwealth  period.  The  original  is  in  private 
hands.~I  am,  &c.  Edwaed  Peacock,  F.S.A. 

• Bottesford  Ilanor,  Oct.  11,  1861. 


A true  and  perfect  Inventorie  of  all  the  goods  and  chatties  of  Thomas  Teanhy,  late 
of  Barton-vpotiUumbar,  in  the  countie  of  Lincohi,  yeoman,  deceased,  valued  and 
apprised  the  xxif^  day  of  July,  1652,  by  vs  toliose  names  are  herev7ito  subscribed. 

Impkimis  his  purse  and  apparell,  vj'h 

In  the  Ball  howse. 

It’m  one  cubord,  2 longe  tables  and  frames,  six  high  buffit  stooles,  one  low  stoole, 
one  short  table,  one  glasse  case^  iij“  xj®. 

It’m  one  Andyron,  j gallowbaik  crookes,  a litle  chaire,  a paire  of  bellows,  with 
other  ymplements,  viij®. 

In  the  best  parlor. 

It’m  one  bed  stead  w*^  beddinge  and  furniture,  one  long  table  and  frame,  one 
liverie  cupbord,  two  formes,  three  chaires,  three  high  stooles,  three  low 
stooles,  x^b 

It’m  eleaven  qiiishions,  two  cupbord  eioathes,  xlvj®  viij'^. 

It’m  one  table  carpet,  with  other  ymplements,  x®. 

In  the  litle  parlor. 

It’m  one  stand  bed,  w’th  beddinge  and  furniture  and  a foote  stoole,  iiij'“  x®. 

It’m  one  halfe  headed  bed,  w’tli  furniture,  liij®  iiij'*. 

It’in  one  trundle  bed  w’th  bedding,  and  an  oth’r  foot  stoole,  xxvj®  viij^*. 

It’m  one  oke  pannell  chiste,  one  fflaunders  cliist  ^ and  one  cradle. 


® A lo  .king-glass.  “In  the  Parler  on  glasskase.”- — Inventory  of  Henry  Oraye, 
(1633,)  Maine’s  North  Durham,  p.  193. 

^ Flanders  chests  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  old  wills  and  inventories.  I believe 
that  “ Flanders”  does  not  indicate,  in  all  cases,  that  these  chests  were  of  Flemish 
manu^’actnre,  but  only  that  they  were  richly  carved  or  coloured  after  the  manner  of 
the  Flemings.  There  is  a chest  of  this  kind  yet  remaining  in  the  church  of  Wath, 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXL  3 p 
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It’m  a paire  of  sheets  with  seaminge,  one  paire  of  lininge  sheetes,  one  longe  table 
clothe,  two  towells,  seaven  pillow-bears  ^ one  litle  table  death,  19  lining  table 
napkins,  a paire  of  hempen  sheetes,  iiij”  xv®  viij‘*. 

It’m  one  face  cloth  ^ for  a child,  one  cradle  cloath,  a paire  of  white  vallance  ®,  one 
olde  table  cloathe,  xx®. 

It’m  about  fower  yardes  of  lining  cloath,  a store  of  hempen  cloath,  a web  of  harden, 
2 paire  of  harden  sheetes,  a dozen  of  table  napkins  vnbleaeht,  xlvij®  viij‘*. 

It’m  ^ mantles,  a little  cusnet  a litle  basket,  and  other  implimentes  there,  xij®. 

It’m  all  the  pewter  and  brasse,  chaving  dish,  and  a brasse  ladle,  iij“. 

In  the  house  Biittne. 

Three  barrells,  j fry  . . , . , one  cheese- presse,  one  baskett,  and  other  ymple- 
mentes,  xf. 

In  the  title  parlo''  Buttrie. 

It’m  two  treys,  one  boll,  one  basket,  old  yron,  two  stonpottes,  and  other  ymplem*®® 
thei  e,  XXV  ^ 

In  the  Kitchin. 

It’m  3 brasse  pans,  one  iron  pot,  three  kittes,  one  mashtub,  one  pick,  three  bolls, 
j kimlin  •*,  one  fruggin  b w’th  oth’r  implem'^'^®,  xxiiij®. 

In  the  chamber  over  y*  hous. 

It’m  eight  quarters  of  wheat,  xij^b 

It’m  two  quarto's  of  peas,  xk. 

It’m  two  quartos  of  mashlin^  and  barley,  Iv®. 

It’ju  ten  seckes,  a hopper,  a strike  skep,  a meal  tub,  w*^  other  ymplementes,  xvj®. 

In  the  chamber  over  the  gi'eat  parlor. 

It’m  fower  bacon  flitches  and  a chawder  of  coales,  two  fir  deales  with  horse  trees, 
swingle  trees,  with  other  ymplementes,  iifi'  v®. 

In  the  malt  chamber. 

It’m  12  quarters  of  malt  or  thereaboutes,  with  2 quartos  of  mashlin,  xv^h 

It’m  a new  haire  clothe,  with  malt  shovells,  xk. 


near  Ripon,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  one  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Christopher  Beste, 
(1557)  : — “ Item  I gyffe  unto  George  Best  xb.  y*  he  hathe  of  myne  remayninge  in  bys 
Laiide,  with  all  other  stuffe  he  hathe  . . . except  a Flanders  hyste,  and  y*  thing  y‘  ys 
within  it.”  “ It’m  lego  Rob’to  filio  meo  mea’  ....  mensa  flandrens’  et  mea’  o’tima 
Cista  flandrens’.” — Will  of  William  Bliton,  of  Kirton  in  Lindsey,  (1498). 

Pillow-cases. — Eallnoell.  “iij  paire  of  fine  pillobeares.” — Test.  Rob.  Widring- 

tone,  1598,  Durham  Wills,  Surtees  Soc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  288. 

An  infant’s  veil. 

® “A  kind  of  saye,  serge,  or  stuff  to  make  curtains  of  beds  with.” — Richardson. 
Probably  from  the  material  being  first  imported  from  Valentia  in  Italy. 

^ Sic. 

K Perhaps  a little  cushion. 

A tub,  especially  a brewing  vessel ; still  in  use.  “ Kimling,  in  Lincolnshire,  or 
a kimnel,  as  they  term  it  in  Worcestershire.  Vas  coquendae  cerevisise.” — Littleton’s 
Dictionary,  6th  edit. 

' A fork  with  which  fuel  is  put  into  an  oven;  still  in  use.  Fr.  Fourgon,  “A  coal- 
rake  or  an  oven-fork.” — Boyer. 

^ IMaseldine,  maslin,  monk-corn,  blend-corn,  i.  e.  wheat  and  rye  mixed.  Lat.  mixtitio. 
Law -French,  mestilo. 
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In  the  Kiiehin  chamber. 

It’m  two  stock  beddes,  w’th  the  furniture,  xxxiij® 

It’m  three  axletrees,  with  otlier  old  wood,  v®. 

It’m  fowerteen  sheep  treys,  vij*. 

In  the  Stable. 

It’m  eleaven  horses,  w’th  plow  and  plowgeare,  xlv'h 

It’m  heckes  and  mangers,  3 ioystes,  28  fir  deales,  with  other  wood,  xxxiiij®  iiij'h 

In  the  Yarde. 

It’m  fowerteen  old  swine,  seaventeen  holdinges  *,  viij*'  x®. 

It’m  three  swine  stockes™,  v®. 

It’m  three  ladders  w''^  a buckit  and  band,  xx®. 

It’m  fewer  waines,  two  rolls,  5 sheepe  cratches  ",  with  oth'’  loose  wood,  xj®  iiij'h 
It’m  three  yron  harrows  and  a wood  harrow  xvij®  vj**, 

It’m  two  yron  swath  rakes,  x®. 

It’m  the  long  helme  p,  the  litle  helme,  with  about  two  loades  of  straw,  vij*'  x®. 

It’m  12  loades  of  manure,  vj®. 

It’m  an  other  loade  of  straw,  v®. 

It’m  eight  oxen  with  yoakes  and  teames,  xxxij^h 
It’m  eight  kine,  eight  yonge  holding  calves,  xvj‘h 
It’m  seaven  young  beastes,  v^. 

In  the  ffeilde. 

It’m  one  hundred  sheepe,  xxxiij^’  vj®  vilij"*. 

It’m  20  trays  and  a fold  pike,  xiij®  iiij'^, 

It’m  75  acres  of  wheat  and  rie,  and  67  acres  of  barley,  ccxij^h 
It’m  32  acres  and  three  stonge^  of  beanes  and  pease,  8 acres  of  lintells,  and 
17  acres  of  white  peas,  Ix^h 

It’m  28  acres  of  land  cartmanured,  and  three  acres  sheepe  foulded,  xvij'*  xij®. 

It’m  land  in  tyle,  xviij'h 

It’m  a lease  of  Robert  Pointers  howse  for  diverse  yeares  yet  to  come,  worth  iiij^ 
It’m  a lease  of  Thomas  Teanby,  blaeksmith,  house  in  Barton,  worth  v^h 
The  totall  suihe  is  dlxix^‘  xvi®  xh 

Thomas  Kerris,  x 
Thomas  Thompson,  \Prisers. 

Richard  , 1 


* Young  pigs.  “It’m  xviij  ould  swine  and  viij  houldings,” — Invent.  JoTi.  JSevill  of 
Faldingworfh,  1590,  Midland  Counties  Historical  Coll.,  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 

“ Swine  yokes,  or  swine  collars,  i.  e.  a wooden  frame  for  a pig’s  neck,  to  hinder  it  from 
going  through  hedges. 

" Sheep  troughs.  Fr.  creche,  ‘ a manger.’ 

° i.  e.  harrows  with  iron  teeth.  In  former  days,  as  is  here  shewn,  it  was  sometimes 
customary  to  use  harrows  with  wooden  teeth. 

P A shed  built  of  wood,  sticks,  or  straw;  still  in  use.  Anglo-Saxon  helm.  “The 
greate  helme  in  the  staggarth.” — Pest's  Farming -hooTc,  (1641,)  Surtees  Soc.,  p.  58. 

1 A rood  of  land.  Anglo-Saxon,  stenge,  a ‘stake’  or  ‘pole.’  “ Stang,  a rood  of  land. 
North:’ —Hallkvell. 
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Hntfquarian  ants  iliterarij  Initdligcncfn 

\_Corres-pondents  are  requested  to  append  their  Addresses,  not,  unless  agreeable,  for 
publication,  but  in  order  that  a copy  of  the  Gentleiian’s  Magazine  containing 
their  Communications  may  be  forwarded  to  themr\ 

BrJTISH  AECH.EOI,OGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

{Concluded  from  p.  380.) 


Thursday,  Aug.  22.  Excijesion  to 

Compton  Castle  and  Toek  Abbey. 

This  was  a joint  excursion  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architec- 
tural Society. 

The  party,  about  eighty  in  number, 
went  by  the  railway  to  Xewton  Abbot, 
and  thence  in  carriages  to  Haccombe,  the 
residence  of  Sir  Walter  Palk  Carew,  ad- 
joining whose  mansion  is  the  beautiful 
Early  English  church,  which  was  described 
by  Mr.  Crabbe. 

It  is  built  in  a simple  style,  is  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  ornament,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  mark  of  separation  between  the 
chancel  and  nave.  It  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Blaise,  measures  55  feet  long  by  30 
broad,  and  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  and 
north  aisle,  divided  by  four  massive  pil- 
lars without  bases  which  support  pointed 
arches.  Each  bay  is  lighted  by  a plain 
twin  lancet  window,  and  under  each  is 
a low  tomb-arch,  the  eastern  one  being 
occupied  by  a graceful  recumbent  figure 
bearing  a shield, — on  which  are  the  Hac- 
combe arms.  Argent  three  bends  sable, — 
and  the  next  by  a memorial  cross.  The 
cast  and  west  ends  of  the  nave  are  lighted 
by  triplet  lancet-windows,  the  latter  con- 
taining fragments  of  early  stained  glass 
that  cannot  be  later  than  1341,  and  may 
be  much  earlier. 

The  south  door  is  of  massive  oak,  very 
ancient,  and  on  it  were  formerly  four 
horse-shoes,  nailed  in  form  of  a quatrefoil, 
and  probably  placed  there  to  guard  against 
witchcraft,  a superstition  not  confined  to 
Devonshire. 

Over  the  western  porch  entrance  is 
a bell -turret,  which,  together  with  the 


porches,  is  crowned  with  battlements, 
and  placed  there  at  the  same  time  with 
the  reredos  - screen  and  other  internal 
fittings,  by  Mr.  Kendall  of  Exeter,  about 
1821,  all  of  which  are  entirely  at  variance  I 

with  the  character  of  the  building.  The  | 

old  wooden  roof  of  the  chancel,  nave,  and  | 

aisle,  with  the  plaster  which  covered  it,  * 

has  been  recently  removed,  (1861,)  and  the  | 

original  character  of  the  roof  well  and  ! 

ably  restored  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
W.  P.  Carew. 

In  1313,  we  find  by  Bishop  Staplef’on’s  ■ 
Eegister  that  a small  ordination  was  held 
in  this  church,  but  the  original  building 
must  claim  a greater  age.  A Sir  Stephen 
de  Haccombe  is  mentioned  by  Sir  William 
Pole,  as  living  27  Henry  III.  (1242),  and 
he  may  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
church.  In  the  episcopate  of  Bishop 
Grandisson,  July  19,  1328,  this  church 
with  its  two  altars  was  dedicated,  probably 
on  account  of  certain  alterations  and  im- 
provements then  completed  by  Sir  Stephen 
de  Haccombe,  who  is  supposed  to  have  [ 
died  about  1330.  ! 

The  tombs  and  brasses  at  Haccombe,  \ 

memorials  of  the  Haccombes,  L^’Arch-  j 

decenes,  Courteneys,  and  Carews,  are  both  i . 
numerous  and  handsome ; the  most  ancient  i 
of  which  is  that  of  a warrior  of  the  Hac-  j 1 
combe  family,  of  exquisite  design  and  ex-  j i 
ecution.  A diminutive  effigy  of  a youth,  i ,(  ^ 
carved  in  alabaster,  supposed  to  repre-  i 
sent  a son  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Courteney  and  1 1 
Philippa  his  wife,  who  died  at  an  early  f 
age  at  Oxford,  excited  especial  interest.  i : 

The  objects  of  interest  in  Haccombe  « ^ 

Church  are  more  numerous  than  is  often  i 
found  in  so  small  a compass ; although  j J ! 


1861.] 

there  is  reason  to  believe  there  were  a 
still  greater  number  of  memorials  in  for- 
mer days,  as  Leland,  in  his  “ Itinerary,” 
says  there  are  “divers  fair  tomhes  of  the 
Lercedelcnesat  Haccombej”  but  thatfamily 
is  now  represented  by  one  tomb  only. 

The  Societies  returned  to  Newton,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Compton  Castle, 
which,  however,  is  more  a fortified  manor- 
house  than  a castle;  it  once  formed  the 
dwelling  of  the  ancient  families  of  Comp- 
ton and  Gilbert.  A heavy  machicolated 
and  lofty  arched  gateway  occupies  the 
centre,  on  the  south  side  of  which  is  that 
port'on  of  the  ancient  building  made 
habitable  for  farming  purposes.  On  the 
north,  the  elegant  eastern  window  of  the 
chapel  displays  itself,  and  the  whole  is 
fianked  by  two  square  towers. 

The  first  remarkable  feature  is  the  very 
numerous  and  curious  bartizans,  or  ma- 
chicolated projections,  which  hang  out  over 
and  protect  the  doors  and  windows. 

The  chapel  is  about  20  ft.  by  14  ft.  6 in., 
and  20  ft.  in  height.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  chapel  are  two  doorways  affording 
an  entrance  into  the  tower,  which  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  the  priest’s  chamber. 

The  ruinous  buildings  in  a western 
direction  mark  the  extent  of  that  portion 
of  Compton  Castle.  On  the  south  side 
the  kitchen  and  ofiices  are  very  perfect. 
Proceeding  from  the  kitchen,  and  entering 
a ruinous  building  near  the  south-east 
end,  may  he  observed  a curious  contri- 
vance, once  covered  by  the  flooring,  for 
concealing  property  in  times  of  danger. 

The  manor  of  Compton  was  held  by 
Osolf,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor ; and  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey  by  Stephen,  under  Joel  de  Tot- 
neise.  In  the  time  of  Henry  II.  it  was 
the  residence  of  Sir  Maurice  de  Pole, 
after  which  the  Lady  Alice  de  Pole  gave 
it  to  Peter,  surnamed  of  Compton,  in 
whose  family  it  remained  seven  genera- 
tions. The  castle  and  estates  were  con- 
veyed, through  an  heiress,  to  the  Gilberts 
temp.  Edward  II.,  who  retained  posses- 
sion until  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century. 

From  Compton  the  party  proceeded  to 
Torr  Abbey,  where  a modern  mansion 


5C9 

occupies  much  of  the  old  site.  Mr.  Ash- 
worth, architect,  read  a paper,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  abbey  was  founded 
in  1196  by  William  Briwere,  who  placed 
in  it  a canon  and  six  brethren  of  the  Nor- 
bertine  order.  After  some  changes  of 
proprietorship,  the  property  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carys,  of  Cockingtou,  near 
Torbay,  its  present  possessors. 

The  chief  remains  are  a large  gateway, 
which  flanks  the  front  of  the  modern 
mansion.  It  has  two  arched  passages  of 
different  heights,  built  of  red  rock,  vaulted, 
and  having  rude  chamfered  ribs  with  cor- 
bels and  bosses  rudely  carved  with  the 
abbey  arms,  those  of  the  founder,  Bri- 
were, of  Mohun,  and  Speke.  In  Leland’s 
time  there  were  three  gatehouses  stand- 
ing, one  of  which  fell  about  ninety  years 
since. 

North  of  the  remaining  gateway  ex- 
tend two  ranges  of  buildings  erected  on 
a vaulted  basement,  indeed  quite  a crypt, 
the  groining  springing  here  and  there 
from  shafts  about  four  feet  in  height, 
and  lighted  by  deeply  splayed  small  win- 
dows. In  one  place  we  find  a good  Early 
English  base  and  dog-tooth  enrichment, 
dating  perhaps  as  early  as  1200.  The  en- 
trance to  these  vaults  is  through  a door- 
way in  front  of  the  tower.  In  this  place 
is  a two-light  traceried  Avindow  of  De- 
corated date.  Through  this  tower  a stair- 
case ascends  to  a door  which  admits  to  a 
small  apartment  with  a trough  or  sink  of 
stone,  and  arched,  which  was  doubtless 
the  lavatory  near  the  entrance  to  the  re- 
fectory. This  is  now  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel,  or  rather  was,  before  the  Church 
of  the  Assumption  was  built  on  Walden 
Hill.  Until  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament in  1779  in  favour  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic worship,  the  chapel  was  a place  of 
concealment  in  the  roof,  and  Mr.  George 
Cary  at  that  time  converted  this  refectory, 
then  used  as  a laundry,  into  a chapel. 

Eastward  of  the  chapel  are  some  ruins, 
probably  connected  with  the  central  tower. 

On  the  site  of  the  east  end  of  the  choir 
are  small  portions  of  wiudow-jamhs,  and 
a south  chapel  or  aisle,  with  part  of  a 
newel  staircase,  and  a piscina  with  cir- 
cular arch.  From  these  remains  of  the 
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church,  a wall  runs  southward,  and  in  it 
is  seen  a Norman  doorway,  with  a small 
window  on  each  side.  The  doorway  has 
three  receding  mouldings,  carried  on  three 
shafts,  and  the  windows  two. 

Not  far  from  the  old  gateway  is  a 
grange,  or  barn,  disguised  by  some  modern 
Gothic  windows  to  light  the  stables,  into 
which  this  fine  building  has  been  con- 
verted. It  is  above  120  feet  in  length. 
A profusion  of  ivy,  which  has  overgrown 
the  building,  prevents  a perfect  view  of  the 
buttresses  at  the  sides  and  ends,  as  well 
as  the  three  crosiers,  and  the  abbey  arms. 
The  date  of  this  building  appears  to  be 
about  the  middle  of  the  Pointed  period.  ~ 

Among  the  records  preserved  at  Torr 
Abbey,  one  mentions  that  some  wrecked 
sailors,  forming  a part  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  were  confined  in  this  building, 
which  has  locally  obtained  for  it  the  title 
of  the  Spanish  barn. 

From  Torr  Abbey  the  party  repaired  to 
Webb’s  hotel  in  the  Strand,  Torquay, 
w'here  luncheon  had  been  prepared,  and 
it  was  freely  partaken  of;  after  which, 
the  evening  proving  very  wet,  the  largest 
number  proceeded  direct  to  the  station, 
and  took  the  first  train  to  Exeter.  The 
remainder,  consisting  of  about  twenty, 
proceeded  to  complete  the  programme  by 
visiting  Kent’s  Cavern,  and  Ilsam  Chapel; 
but  this  ancient  and  curious  building  was 
inspected  in  so  hurried  and  cursory  a man- 
ner, that  some  of  the  party  were  inclined 
to  pronounce  it  rather  a domestic  than  an 
ecclesiastical  building,  looking  on  the  bell- 
turret  only  as  a means  of  calling  the 
labourer  to  his  meals,  overlooking  w'hat 
has  every  appearance  of  being  the  base  of 
a cross  over  the  second  gable ; and  as 
they  did  not  visit  the  interior  they  were 
unconscious  of  the  existence  of  a piscina. 
The  late  Dr.  Oliver  observed,  in  a letter 
to  a friend,  “ it  is  undoubtedly  a chapel, 
but  a mystery  is  thrown  over  this  curious 
building,  and  neither  Ilsam  or  St.  Michael’s 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bishop’s  Registers.” 

At  the  evening  meeting,  Mr.  Levien 
read  a paper  on  the  “ Unpublished  MSS. 
in  the  British  Museum,”  and  Mr.  P.  O. 
Hutchinson,  of  Sidmouth,  another  on  the 
“ Hill  Fortresses  of  East  Devon.” 


[Kov. 

A^lg.  23.  Exctjesion  to  Tiveetox. 

The  Association  proceeded  by  railway 
to  Tiverton,  where,  in  the  Town-hall,  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hughes  read  a paper  on  the 
Church,  and  Dr.  G.  A.  Paterson  one  on 
Tiverton  Castle. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 
The  parish  w^as  divided  between  the  years 
1146  and  1159  into  the  four  prebendal 
portions  of  Pitt,  Clare,  Tydcombe,  and 
Pryor.  The  church  was  designated  a colle- 
giate one  in  Bishop  Bronescombe’s  regis- 
ter, and  was  so  mentioned  in  Tanner’s 
Notitia.  Baldwdn  de  Redvers,  who  suc- 
ceeded Richard,  councillor  of  Henry  I.,  (to 
whom  the  manor  of  Tiverton  was  granted,) 
founded  the  priory  of  St.  James,  near 
Exeter,  and  annexed  it  to  the  great 
Cluniac  monastery  of  St.  Martin,  near 
Paris.  In  the  deed  of  gift,  dated  shortly 
before  1146,  he  granted  towards  the  bet- 
ter maintenance  of  the  priory  the  whole 
church  of  Tiverton,  with  all  its  appurte- 
nances. After  mentioning  the  subsequent 
pati’onage  by  the  Rivers  family,  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  Courtenays,  until  the 
attainder  of  Henry  Marquis  of  Exeter  in 
1539,  the  church  was  described.  The 
length  of  the  chancel  is  45  feet ; of  the 
nave,  91  feet ; breadth  of  the  chancel  and 
aisles,  72  feet;  height  of  tower,  152  feet. 
The  whole  of  the  evidence  bearing  on  the 
probable  position  of  the  ancient  edifice 
was  then  recited  and  commented  upon. 
The  more  ancient  existing  features  of  the 
church  shewed,  from  undoubted  evidence, 
much  of  which  had  been  brought  to  light 
during  the  late  restoration  of  the  fabric, 
that  the  Norman  church  had  occupied 
part  of  the  site  of  the  present  building,  of 
which  the  north  doorway,  of  Saxon  struc- 
ture, is  the  only  existing  portion ; that 
this  church  was  replaced  by  an  enlarged 
structure  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century ; and  having  been  allowed  to 
fall  into  disrepair,  was  duly  repaired, 
and  the  tower  built,  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  John  Greenway,  in  1517,  erected 
his  beautiful  monumental  chapel,  extended 
the  width  of  the  south  aisle  from  thirteen 
to  twenty -two  feet,  restored  the  rood- 
screen,  and  beautified  the  chancel  - arch. 
The  Courtenay  Chapel,  so  frequently  al- 
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lucled  to  by  local  historians,  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  vestry ; and  another 
chapel,  belonging  to  the  Earls  of  Devon, 
and  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Katherine, 
Countess  of  Devon  and  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  the  Fourth,  formerly  stood 
in  the  south  aisle,  where  the  seats  claimed 
by  Sir  W^alter  Carew,  as  owner  of  Tiver- 
ton Castle,  now  stand.  This  chapel  was 
demolished  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Wal- 
ter Colies,  precentor  of  Exeter,  by  his 
will,  proved  1453,  left  to  the  church  of 
Tiverton  his  new  Missal  and  forty  shillings. 

Mr.  Levien  inspected  the  Missal,  which 
was  finely  written  and  beautifully  illumi- 
nated. He  said  it  was  not  a Miv-sal  proper, 
and  appeared  only  to  contain  prayers. 
He  should  be  very  happy  to  examine  it 
carefully  if  sent  to  the  British  Museum. 

Of  the  Castle  it  was  stated  that  a castle 
was  built  at  Tiverton  in  1106,  by  Richard 
Redvers,  Earl  of  Devon,  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  any  portion  of  the  ex- 
isting remains  is  of  earlier  date  than  the 
fourteenth  century.  Its  history  was  traced 
down  to  the  present  time,  including  its 
siege  and  capture  by  Fairfax,  it  having 
been  one  of  the  four  great  Royalist  strong- 
holds in  Devonshire. 

‘‘As  to  the  existing  remains,  although 
much  broken  down  and  defaced,  an  in- 
spection of  them  will  sufficiently  corrobo- 
rate Dunsford’s  statement  in  his  ‘ History 
of  Tiverton,’  that  the  Castle  was  at  some 
past  period  a range  of  buildings  nearly 
quadrangular,  enclosing  an  area  of  about 
an  acre,  and  having  a round  tower  at  the 
south-east,  north  - east,  and  north  - west 
angles,  and  a square  one  at  the  south-west. 
I'he  entrance  was  a great  gateway  under 
a large  square  tower  projecting  from  the 
centre  of  the  east  front,  and  there  appears 
to  have  been  a square  tower  or  bastion 
somewhat  corresponding  to  it  jutting  out 
in  like  manner  from  the  centre  of  the 
wall  towards  the  west.  The  western  wall 
was  built  on  a steep  declivity,  rising  to 
about  sixty  feet  from  the  river  Exe,  which 
formed  a natural  defence  on  that  side. 
On  the  north  the  ground  was  also  high 
and  broken,  but  probably  strengthened 
by  mounds  and  defensive  outworks,  of 
which  some  remains  may  still  be  traced. 
On  the  south,  separating  it  from  the 
churchyard,  was  a moat,  crossed  by  a 
drawbridsre.  The  east  front  was  in  like 
manner  defended  by  a wide  moat  and  a 


drawbridge  opposite  to  the  principal  en- 
trance. It  is  now  filled  up,  and  traversed 
by  the  new  road  leading  to  Bolham  and 
Dulverton.  One  of  the  streets  of  the 
town  running  parallel  with  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  castle,  at  the  distance  of  eighty 
or  a hundred  yards,  now  bears  the  name 
of  ‘ Frog-street,’  possibly  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  musical  denizens  of  this 
moat;  and  the  road  outside  the  churchyard 
wall  on  the  east  is  called  the  ‘Works,’  a 
name  which  it  no  doubt  derives  from 
having  been  the  site  of  some  of  the  ex- 
ternal defences  of  the  castle.  Of  the 
north  side  of  the  castle,  including  the 
tower  at  the  north-east  angle,  we  have 
few  or  no  traces,  owing,  in  all  probability, 
to  the  circumstance  that  a modern  house 
has  been  built  upon  it  contiguous  to  the 
castle,  and  in  great  measure  out  of  the  old 
materials,  and  the  gardens  and  garden 
walls  have  also  been  laid  out  on  that  side. 
On  the  west,  overlooking  the  steep  bank 
above  the  river,  we  have  merely  the  lower 
portion  of  the  external  wall,  forming  a 
garden  terrace-walk,  but  leaving  distinctly 
traceable  the  exterior  outlines  of  the 
castle  on  that  side.  Whether  there  ever 
was  more  upon  the  western  side  than  a 
high  defensive  wall  with  strong  buttresses 
and  a central  bastion  tower  we  have  no 
evidence  : I am  inclined  to  think  there 
was  not.  The  central  bastion,  however, 
presents  some  features  of  interest.  In  the 
thickness  of  its  wall  in  the  south-east 
corner  is  a regularly  built  oblong  shaft, 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  which  com- 
municates with  a chamber  below.  Access 
can  be  obtained  to  this  chamber  from  the 
outside  by  means  of  a semicircular  arched 
opening,  just  large  enough  for  a man  to 
crawl  through,  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
bastion  wall,  and  somewhat  southward  of 
its  centre.  Several  persons  now  living 
have  entered  the  chamber  by  this  way, 
and  describe  it  as  a lofty  apartment,  at 
the  farther  end  of  which  were  three  rude 
archways  blocked  up  with  rubbish.  They 
were  believed  to  be  the  openings  of  subter- 
raneous passages  leading  under  the  court- 
yard towards  the  towers  at  the  north- 
east, south-east,  and  south-west  angles.” 

Dr.  Pater.-on  then  gave  a description  of 
the  remains  still  standing  on  the  east  and 
south  aisles. 

The  papers  having  been  suitably  ac- 
knowledged, the  Association  visited  the 
large  and  finely  restored  Church,  and  then 
the  extensive  ruins  of  the  Castle.  They 
then  proceeded  by  the  railway  to  Cul- 
lompton,  to  visit  the  Church,  which  was 
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stated  by  Mr.  Roberts  to  be  of  Saxon 
foundation.  The  manor  with  its  church 
was  referred  to  by  King  Alfred,  who  be- 
queathed it  to  bis  son  Ethelward.  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  gave  the  church, 
which  was  colhgiate,  with  its  five  pre- 
bends, to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Battle, 
in  Sussex.  It  was  afterwards  bestowed 
on  the  Priory  of  St.  Nicholas,  Exeter. 
The  manor  was  subsequently  granted  by 
Richard  I.  to  Richard  de  Clifford.  It  was 
afterwards  held  by  the  Earls  of  Devon; 
and  Isabel  de  Fortibus,  Countess  of  Devon, 
gave  it  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Buck- 
land.  After  the  Dissolution  it  was  granted 
to  George  St.  Leger,  since  which  time  it 
passed  through  many  hands.  The  lord 
of  the  manor  had  formerly  the  power  of 
life  and  death.  The  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Andrew,  (described  in  the  cartulary  of 
St.  Nicholas  Priory  as  St.  Mary,)  has  a 
lofty  pinnacled  tower,  with  handsome 
windows  and  a peal  of  eight  bells.  It  has 
several  interesting  monumental  decora- 
tions on  the  exterior.  Under  the  tower 
is  kept  a curious  carved  wood  Calvary, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  over 
the  rood-loft,  and  to  have  contained  cru- 
cifixes. The  beautiful  and  highly  ornate 
screen  and  roodloft  at  once  strikes  the 
beholder,  on  entering  the  church.  It  has 
recently  been  carefully  restored,  in  a man- 
ner which  redounds  to  the  credit  of  those 
who  have  subscribed  towards  the  cost; 
but  the  tone  of  colouring  is  rather  too 
gorgeous  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  edifice.  The  Decorated  roof  is  really 
beautiful,  and  the  portion  over  the  chan- 
cel has  been  well  restored.  The  Lane 
Chapel  on  the  south  side  is  a very  hand- 
some addition  to  the  church.  The  tower 
has  been  thrown  open  to  the  nave,  and  the 
organ  placed  on  one  side,  so  as  to  leave 
the  western  window  in  view.  The  but- 
tresses in  the  south  aisles  had  been  added 
since  the  erection  of  Lane’s  Chapel. 

The  Association  having  thoroughly  in- 
spected this  very  handsome  church,  car- 
riages were  taken  for 

Beadfield  House, 

about  two  miles  from  Cullompton,  the 
seat  of  the  VValrond  family  for  centuries, 
G 
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a fine  Elizabethan  mansion,  which  has 
recently  been  restored  by  Mr.  J.  Hayward, 
of  Exeter.  Here  the  Association  were 
met  by  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the 
elite  of  the  county,  who  had  been  invited 
to  join  them.  The  members  were  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walrond,  and 
conducted  to  a large  marquee,  where 
a very  elegant  repast  was  provided.  After 
this  had  been  done  justice  to,  the  com- 
pany adjourned  to  the  hall,  where  Mr. 
Hayward  gave  a description  of  the  edifice. 
He  said : — 

“ He  felt  a difiiculty  in  giving  antiqua- 
rian interest  to  his  subject,  as  there  were 
no  remains  of  very  ancient  work  in  the 
manor-house,  and  unfortunately  he  had 
not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  records 
of  its  early  history.  Of  the  antiquity  of 
a house  at  Bradfield,  however,  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  as  Richard  de  Bradfalle  in 
the  time  of  Henry  II.  had  his  dwelling  in 
this  place,  and  the  property  is  stated  by 
Sir  William  Pole,  in  his  Collections,  to  have 
come  into  possession  of  Richard  Walrond 
in  the  early  part  of  Henry  III.’s  reign. 
It  must,  however,  have  been  prior  to  this ; 
as  by  the  original  deed,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant, Bradfield  was  granted  by  Fulke 
Paynel  to  Richard  Walrond,  and  Fulke 
Paynel’s  son  was  in  possession  of  his 
fa  her’s  property  in  the  first  year  of  Henry 
III.  Paynel  was  lord  of  Bampton,  and 
the  family  was  succeeded  by  the  Cogans. 
Almost  the  only  record  of  the  house  is 
that,  in  1332,  John  Walrond  obtained 
a licence  for  his  oratory  at  Bradfield, 
a proof  of  the  position  of  the  family  at 
that  time,  and  of  the  house  being  then 
of  some  importance.  Lysons  states  that 
many  heiresses  married  into  this  family, 
and  that  a younger  branch  of  it  was  set- 
tled at  Bovey  during  several  descents. 
The  heiress  of  this  branch  married  the  late 
Lord  Rolle. 

“ The  earliest  part  of  the  present  house 
is  the  fine  hall,  which,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  the  roof,  has  been  much 
altered  for  in  prosecuting  the  rtcent 
repairs,  jambs  of  earlier  windows  were 
discovered  in  the  walls,  and  one  of  them 
proved  the  existence  of  a window  where 
the  porch  now  stands.  The  roof,  however, 
may  be  said  to  exist  in  its  integrity,  for 
although  new  timbers  have  been  inserted 
where  the  old  ones  were  decayed,  and  new 
carvings  in  exact  imitation  of  the  old 
have  been  substituted  for  those  which 
were  rotten,  every  possible  care  was  taken 
to  preserve  all  that  could  remain : so 
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much  was  this  the  case,  that  although  the 
roof  was  greatly  sunk  in  places,  none  of  it 
was  taken  down,  but  it  was  raised  to  a 
true  level  and  thoroughly  repaired.  The 
subsidence  of  the  roof  was  partly  occa- 
sioned by  one  of  the  trusses  resting  on  an 
oak  lintel  over  a very  wide  window  of 
eight  lights,  and  as  this  window  was 
evidently  of  later  date  than  the  roof,  no 
hesitation  was  felt  in  altering  it  by  building 
a solid  pier  to  support  the  roof  and  making 
two  windows  of  moderate  width  in  lieu  of 
one  of  great  breath.  This  has  been  the  only 
alteration  made  in  the  hall,  everything 
else  having  been  scrupulously  retained. 

“As  was  before  remarked,  the  hall  is 
evidently  the  earliest  part  of  the  house, 
and  it  was  erected  most  probably  either 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ; the 
remainder  of  the  house  is  of  the  period  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  The  hall  is  about 
44  feet  long,  22  wide,  and  35  high ; and 
it  has  its  entrance  porch,  its  screen  with 
a minstrels’  gallery  over,  its  dais  and  its 
hay  or  recess  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
dais.  At  the  end  is  the  drawing-room, 
34i  feet  by  20,  with  its  rich  and  quaint 
carvings  and  ornamental  ceiling ; and  two 
other  rooms  complete  the  north  front  of 
the  building.  The  south  front  contained 
a morning  room  or  parlour,  the  principal 
staircase,  the  buttery  with  its  curious 
hatch  (which  is  still  retained)  opening 
into  the  ball,  and  the  kitchen  with  the 
usual  very  large  fire-place.  The  use  of 
canine  or  human  turnspits  was  dispensed 
with,  and  a small  stream  of  water  at  the 
side  of  the  kitchen  turned  a small  wheel 
which  set  the  spits  in  motion ; beyond 
the  kitchen  were  various  offices  now  de- 
stroyed.” 

After  having  more  fully  described  the 
house,  Mr.  Hayward  said  “ that  he  might 
have  then  closed  his  remarks,  but  as 
the  President,  Sir  Stafford  H.  North- 
cote,  in  his  inaugural  address,  observed 
that  one  of  the  uses  of  archaeology  was 
to  retain  what  was  good  that  it  might 
be  adapted  to  modern  wants,  he  hoped 
he  should  be  pardoned  if  he  briefiy  de- 
scribed what  had  been  done  with  this 
object  at  Bradfield.  He  then  pointed  out 
the  alterations  that  had  been  made  by 
substituting  bay  windows  for  openings 
that  were  fitted  with  common  wooden 
sashes,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  mono- 
tony of  the  north  and  south  fronts  was  re- 
lieved by  gables  over  windows,  projecting 
piers  under  chimney  shafts,  and  a projecting 
porch  with  rooms  over.  Every  room  of 
the  old  house  has  been  retained  except 
the  kitchen  and  buttery,  and  as  these  had 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 


a southern  aspect,  so  desirable  in  this 
northern  climate,  they  were  removed,  and 
a family  room  substit  uted  for  the  kitchen. 
The  old  porch  being  inconvenient  for  the 
approach  of  carriages,  a new  entrance  was 
made  in  the  south  front,  and  this,  together 
with  a small  room,  occupies  the  space 
formerly  used  for  the  battery.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hayward  said  “that 
he  alone  was  responsible  for  the  defects 
and  merits,  whatever  they  might  be,  of 
the  restoration  of  this  fine  old  manor- 
house,  Mr.  Walrond  having  most  kindly 
left  everything  to  his  judgment;  but  that 
the  taste  and  skill  displayed  in  laying  out 
the  grounds  were  entirely  Mr.  Walrond’s 
own,  and  that  much  as  the  place  might  be 
admired  now,  his  great  skill  could  only  be 
properly  appreciated  by  those  who  knew 
Bradfield  before  he  took  it  in  hand.” 

At  the  evening  meeting  at  Exeter,  Mr. 
Wrightread  a paper,  full  of  curious  matter, 
on  the  Municipal  Archives;  after  which 
Mr.  Pettigrew  read  a portion  of  a paper 
by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  on  D.irtmoor, 
preparatory  to  the  visit  to  that  district. 
Sir  Gardner  said  that  the  Phoenicians  had 
left  no  records  of  their  private  life  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dartmoor,  and  but  few 
— and  those  of  a doubtful  character — of 
their  public  works.  It  was,  however,  satis- 
factory to  find  some  record  of  our  own 
ancestors  still  existing  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  though  they  possessed  no  excel- 
lence in  an  architectural  point  of  view. 
The  rude  masonry  of  the  ancient  Britons 
afforded  evidence  of  their  skill  in  raising 
ponderous  stones  and  their  success  in  for- 
tifying their  homes,  before  the  Homans 
entirely  subdued  their  manly  spirit.  These 
were  specially  found  in  the  hilly  parts  of 
the  country.  Here  the  nature  of  the 
ground  assisted  in  rendering  the  camps 
secure,  and  the  absence  of  roads  afforded 
greater  seclusion  than  at  present  they 
possessed.  Even  now,  with  more  easy  ap- 
proach, directly  the  visitor  left  the  high 
road  he  could  at  once  form  an  idea  of  the 
loneliness  of  that  inhospitable  region  and 
the  natural  strength  w’hich  the  formation 
of  the  country  afforded  in  the  resistance 
of  hostile  attack.  That  the  ancient  re- 
mains might  be  fully  inspected,  one  or  two 
nights  ought  to  be  spent  at  the  moorside 
inns.  The  paper  then  proceeded  to  treat 
of  the  classification  and  character  of  the 
3 Q 
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remains  on  Dartmoor,  the  sacred  circles, 
cairns,  concentric  circles,  avenues,  barrows, 
tumuli,  stone  chests,  cromlechs,  long  stones, 
logans,  rock  basins,  hut  circles,  bee-hive 
huts,  &c. ; and  compared  them  with  similar 
remains  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Stonehenge,  for  instance,  was  held  to  have 
been  erected  anterior  to  the  Eoman  in- 
vasion. The  inner  circle  was  of  older  date 
than  the  outer,  and  of  the  stones  which 
were  stated  to  have  been  forty  in  number 
there  were  now  but  thirty-one.  Stanton 
Drewe,  cum  multis  aliis,  were  spoken  of 
with  an  authority  warranted  by  personal 
inspection  and  extensive  experience  on  the 
subject  of  ancient  British  remains.  With 
reference  to  the  disputed  points  as  to 
whether  the  circles  were  intended  for  the 
purposes  of  worship,  some  asserted  that 
the  worship  of  the  ancient  Britons,  like 
that  of  the  Scandinavians,  forbad  any 
representation  of  deity  or  the  performance 
of  any  religious  rites  in  any  building ; but 
the  Scandinavians  had  stone  cromlechs 
and  circles,  and  Iceland  was  famed  for  its 
open  temples.  The  remains  on  Dartmoor 
were  not  of  Gallic  origin;  still  less  could 
they  have  been  built  after  the  Roman 
Conquest.  The  paper  then  reviewed  at 
length  the  accounts  given  by  Rowe  and 
others.  Some  held  that  the  circles  of  stones 
were  nothing  but  seats  to  be  used  on  the 
occasion  of  a meeting  of  the  tribe;  but 
their  rough  surfaces  must  have  formed 
very  uncomfortable  seats,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  sitters  must  have  been  out 
of  bearing.  Accurate  measurements  were 
given  of  all  the  remains,  the  distance  of 
the  stones  from  each  other,  &c.  As  to  tbe 
cairns,  it  was  still  a saying  in  Wales,  “ I 
would  gladly  carry  a stone  to  his  grave,” 
and  at  Radnor  it  was,  until  very  lately, 
the  custom  for  mourners  to  carry  a stone, 
which  they  cast  down  outside  the  church- 
yard. The  lateness  of  the  hour  obliged 
Mr.  Pettigrew  to  leave  a large  part  of 
this  paper  unread,  but  it  will  appear  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Association,  and  then 
no  doubt  will  receive  due  attention. 

Aug.  24.  Excursion  to  Dartmouth. 

A large  party  proceeded  to  Totnes  by 
the  railway,  and  thence  by  steamer  down 


the  river  Dart,  to  visit  the  ancient  town 
of  Dartmouth,  with  its  capacious  and  al- 
most land-locked  harbour.  After  lunch  at 
an  hotel,  they  proceeded  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Saviour,  where  the  screen  was  much 
admired,  and  considered  to  be  finer  than 
even  that  at  Cullompton.  The  brasses  were 
noticed,  especially  a small  one  of  the  date 
of  Henry  VI.,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
north  aisle.  On  the  wall  over  this  is  a 
mural  brass  of  Mr.  Tracey,  surgeon,  re- 
cently placed,  from  a design  by  Mr.  Hay- 
ward of  Exeter.  With  reference  to  this, 

Mr.  Davis  spoke  in  terms  of  high  praise, 
saying  how'  preferable  it  was  to  the 
wretched  blots  which  disfigured  most 
churches.  Such  a monument,  or  a memo- 
rial window,  w'as  by  far  the  best  means  of 
commemorating  the  departed.  The  chan- 
cel table  is  supported  by  figures  of  the 
four  evangelists.  The  door  of  the  south 
porch  is  covered  with  iron-work — two  ^ 

lions  and  floral  devices.  It  is  dated  1631 ; 
but  Prince  says  it  is  of  the  date  of  1372,  r 
and  tbe  later  date  must  have  been  the  . 
year  in  which  it  was  repaired.  A large 
body  of  the  Association  then  made  for  the 
Castle,  proceeding  along  the  road  on  the 
side  of  the  hill,  from  whence  glimpses  were 
obtained  of  lovely  scenery  both  up  tbe 
Dart  and  towards  tbe  harbour’s  mouth, 
with  Kingsweir  on  the  opposite  shore,  and 
the  bright  waters  of  the  harbour  dotted 
with  white-sailed  pleasure  boats.  Only  a 
few  of  tbe  party,  however,  reached  the 
castle ; but  they  were  repaid  for  their  ex-  , 
ertions  by  the  extensive  coast  view  from 
the  summit  of  the  ruins.  On  their  return 
the  party  devoted  some  time  to  Totnes, 
which  was  a place  of  some  importance  in  i 
Roman  days.  Its  distance  prevented  a ii 
visit  to  the  ruined  keep  of  Judhael’s 
Castle,  but  some  of  the  members  hurriedly  , 
inspected  the  church,  which  is  a handsome  i [ 
structure,  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  Tbe  I 
stone  fifteentb-century  screen  was  much  j 
admired,  as  well  as  the  rood-loft.  On  the  i 
chancel  wall  is  a curious  monument  of  one  ■ 
Christopher  Blackall  and  his  four  wives  ' 
kneeling  in  a row,  date  1633.  i 

At  the  evening  meeting,  Lieut.-Col. 
Harding  read  a short  paper  on  a sil- 
ver coin,  which  had  been  recently  dis-  i It. 
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covered  on  Steep  Holme,  in  the  Bristol 
Channel.  In  the  summer  of  1860,  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Bent,  R.E.,  visited  Steep  Holme, 
with  a view  to  the  erection  of  a battery. 
While  he  was  surveying  the  island  some 
men  were  engaged  in  the  removal  of  earth 
for  the  improvement  of  a garden.  Hot 
far  below  the  surface  they  found  three 
skeletons  laid  side  by  side,  without  any 
trace  of  coffins,  dress,  or  weapons.  The 
hones  appeared  to  be  the  remains  of  men 
who  had  died  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  and 
one  of  them  must  have  been  of  gigantic 
stature.  The  skull  was  remarkable  for  its 
size  and  fine  development,  while  the  trank 
and  limb-hones  were  so  long  and  massive 
that  Colonel  Bent  estimated  the  height  of 
the  living  man  at  fully  seven  feet.  After 
a careful  search  they  discovered  in  the 
earth,  under  the  tallest  skeleton,  a piece  of 
money,  which  proved  to  be  a silver  coin  of 
Ethelwulf,  the  father  [of  Alfred.  It  was 
unfortunately  broken  by  the  labourers,  hut 
was  still  in  such  good  preservation  that 
both  obverse  and  reverse  were  very  clear, 
and  corresponding  exactly  with  one  of  the 
coins  figured  by  Ruding,  p.  30,  Ho.  19,  Ap- 
pendix. We  know  from  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, A.D.  918,  that  a body  of  Horsemen, 
after  ravaging  the  shores  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  took  refuge  from  the  Saxon  fleet 
on  Steep  Holme,  where  many  perished 
from  hunger  | and  he  conceived  it  very 
probable  that  these  men  had  been  of  the 
number. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Thornton  offered  an  ex- 
planation of  a rubbing  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  Lustleigh  stone.  It  repre- 
sented an  inscription  on  a stone  of  granite, 
at  present  forming  the  sill  of  the  south 
entrance  door  in  Lustleigh  Church,  hut 
believed  to  have  been  originally  brought 
from  Cornwall.  He  did  not  profess  to  be 
a Keltic  scholar,  but  from  the  place  in 
which  the  inscription  was  found  it  was 
Welsh  or  Keltic  j therefore  he  looked  to 
those  languages  for  the  means  of  decipher- 
ing it,  and  from  the  best  consideration 
that  he  was  able  to  give,  he  should  say 
that  it  was  a Keltic  inscription  in  rude 
semi- Roman  characters.  The  first  letter 
was  d ; then  a from  the  Greek  j t,  u,  i,  d. 
This  word  appeared  corrupted  by  the  in- 
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sertion  of  a and  so  they  got  the  Chris- 
tian name  David,  or  Dafydd,  Welsh.  Then 
o,  from  the  Irish,  and  e ; oo,  son  of.  The 
word  in  the  next  line  appeared  to  read 
Conhinoi  mA  was  equal  to  w,  and  nh  in 
the  Southern  Keltic  had  something  the 
same  force,  probably  a nasal  w.  Thus  they 
had  Cowin.  O and  a were  interchange- 
able, as  in  the  Prakrit,  the  spoken  form  of 
the  Sanskrit  I thus  they  got  Gamin  or 
Qawin,  which  was  Gawain,  a name  as 
well  known  in  Wales  as  John  in  England. 
Thus  he  read  the  inscription,  “ David  the 
son  of  Gawain.” 

The  proceedings  of  the  Congress  were 
brought  to  a close  with  the  customary 
votes  of  thanks,  which  were  suitably  re- 
plied to ; and  it  was  stated  that  several 
of  the  papers  which  there  had  not  been 
time  to  read  would  be  printed  either  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Association,  or  in  the  new 
publication,  Collectanea  ArcJimologia. 


Ang.  26.  Excuesion  to  Daetmooe. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  business  of 
the  Congress,  a visit  to  Dartmoor  was 
made  on  the  26th,  by  many  of  the  mem- 
bers, the  Teign  Haturalists’  Field  Club 
kindly  acting  as  guides.  The  party  started 
early  from  Exeter,  and  proceeded  by- 
way of  Moretonhampstead  and  Chagford, 
Those  who  have  visited  the  Moor,  do  not 
require  to  he  reminded  about  the  import- 
ance of  favourable  weather.  The  weather, 
indeed,  must  ever  be  one  chief  element  in 
out-door  enjoyments  I but  to  see  the  Moor 
to  advantage, —or  rather  to  see  anything 
at  ail  when  you  get  there,— the  atmosphere 
must  be  peculiarly  clear,  an  event  not 
of  very  common  occurrence.  When  there 
are  no  rain-clouds,  it  often  happens  that 
the  land  is  covered  with  the  mist  raised 
by  the  sun’s  heat  5 but  on  this  occasion, 
the  sky  was  clear  and  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  so  that  when  the  visitors  got  on 
the  Moor  the  magnificence  of  the  sight 
on  it  and  from  it  was  in  a great  measure 
realized.  Ear  away  in  the  horizon  could 
be  discerned  the  fringe  of  Exmoor,  while 
in  the  intervening  country  all  the  spots 
of  interest  were  distinctly  traceable.  As 
the  coaches  mounted  the  series  of  hills 
ending  in  Longdown,  the  prospect  grew 
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more  and  more  extensive;  and  the  mem- 
bers were  fairly  enraptured  with  it.  Of  al- 
together another  character  was  the  valley 
near  Dunsford-bridge,  with  its  pretty  river, 
and  well  - wooded  hills  sloping  down  to 
the  margin  of  the  water.  The  descent 
and  ascent  immediately  outside  More  ton 
were  sufficient  to  prove  the  mettle  of  the 
horses,  hut  they  made  the  entry  into  the 
town  in  good  style.  After  a brief  stay 
in  Moreton,  the  party  left  for  Chagford, 
passing  through  a series  of  “ Devonshire 
lanes,”  where  the  overhanging  trees  were 
too  low  to  be  pleasant  to  people  outside 
the  carriages.  Chagford  at  last  was 
reached,  and  then,  after  some  deliberation 
as  to  walking  or  riding  the  remaining 
distance,  it  was  resolved  to  push  on  in 
the  carriages,  and  in  c\ne  time,  after  a ride 
of  four  hours  and  three  quarters,  (to  be 
precise,)  the  party  descended  at  the  foot 
of  a hill  which  led  them  upon  the  Moor. 
On  this  hill  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Orme- 
rod,  the  secretary  of  the  Naturalists’  Club, 
and  other  members,  to  whose  guidance 
they  committed  themselves.  A short  dis- 
tance up  the  hill  Mr.  Ormerod  pointed 
out  the  remains  of  an  old  chapel,  now 
forming  part  of  a farm-house ; but  a much 
greater  curiosity  was  soon  encountered. 
We  refer  to  “ Fcatherhed-lane,”  the  name 
given  to  a boulder-bestrewed  gorge,  by 
which  access  is  had  to  the  Moor.  At 
some  remote  period  it  may  have  been  a 
bridle-path;  hut  the  torrents  that  sweep 
down  the  side  of  the  Moor  in  winter  have 
long  since  appropriated  this  as  their  pecu- 
liar channel.  The  earth  has  been  washed 
away,  leaving  visible  nothing  hut  huge 
blocks  of  graiiite,  some  forming  part  of 
the  rock,  and  others  carried  down  from 
the  Moor. 

Once  on  the  Moor,  all  felt  themselves 
amply  repaid  for  their  exertions  in  getting 
there.  Through  the  beautiful  clear  atmos- 


phere the  eye  could  range  with  scarcely 
any  limit.  Every  field,  and  wmod,  and 
building,  was  as  distinctly  traced  and  as 
easily  recognised  as  if  the  beholder  had 
been  looking  upon  a vast  map  laid  out 
before  him.  Under  these  favourable  con- 
ditions, the  party  followed  Mr.  Ormerod 
from  a point  near  the  Kister  rock,  view'- 
ing  the  singular  remains  of  a remote  era. 
After  describing  the  various  Kistor, 

Haytor,  Rippontor,  and  others,  Mr.  Or- 
merod led  the  way  to  the  hut  circles,  in 
■which  the  ancient  occupants  of  the  Moor 
are  supposed  to  have  dwmlt.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  was  Roundy  Pound, 
where  there  are  two  of  these  circles  of 
granite  stones,  one  within  the  other. 
Leaving  these,  he  proceeded  to  the  Long- 
stone,  a huge  block  of  granite,  which 
begins  the  sacred  avenue— a double  line 
of  granite  stones— leading  to  Scorrill  circle, 
the  remains  of  a Druidical  temple.  Thence 
the  party  went  to  inspect  a clam  bridge 
on  the  Teign;  hut  this,  although  pic- 
turesque, did  not  appear  to  possess  any 
remarkable  features.  It  is  composed  of 
large  slabs  of  granite  resting  on  pillars 
of  the  same  material,  all  put  together  in 
a rough  manner,  but,  from  its  solidity, 
no  doubt  well  fitted  to  stem  the  swollen 
stream  in  winter.  Having  thus  viewed 
all  the  objects  of  interest,  antiquarian  or 
otherw'ise,  on  this  part  of  the  Moor,  the 
party  wended  their  way  to  Fen  worthy, 
the  spot  fixed  for  luncheon,  where  they 
arrived  shortly  after  four  o’clock.  After 
this,  Mr.  Ormerod  read  some  notes  on  the 
surrounding  scenery,  and  at  six  o’clock 
the  party  left  the  Moor,  the  Exeter  divi- 
sion returning  to  Chagffird  by  a route 
different  to  that  by  which  they  had  come. 
The  return  to  Exeter  was  most  satisfac- 
torily accomplished,  the  coaches  reaching 
the  New  London  Inn  about  eleven  o’clock. 


LOI^DON  AND  MIDDLESEX  AECH^OLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Aug.  23.  A general  meeting  w'as  held  paper  on  the  Treaty  of  Uxbridge,  which 
at  Uxbridge,  at  which  the  Rev.  C.  Parker  he  justly  described  as  the  most  remarkable 
Price,  the  Incumbent,  presided.  event  in  the  history  of  the  town ; and 

After  some  routine  business  had  been  Mr.  George  Eves  read  a communication  on 
disposed  of,  the  Rev.  Chairman  read  a its  Antiquities.  He  said, — 
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“ There  are  reasons  for  supposing  that 
Uxbridge  was  one  of  the  small  boroughs 
established  about  the  time  of  Alfred.  That 
it  existed  in  the  twelfth  century  there  is 
little  doubt,  as  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
still  to  be  found  in  existing  documents. 

“ In  the  most  ancient  record  wherein 
the  name  of  this  place  occurs,  (about  the 
year  1100,)  it  is  Oxebrugge,  in  subsequent 
records  Woxebruge,  and  for  the  last  two 
centuries  Uxhridge. 

“ There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Uxbridge 
was  called  a borough  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.,  as  is  proved  by  Basset’s  grant, 
which  is  here  to-day,  as  well  as  from  the 
appropriation-grant  of  Hillingdon  Rectory 
to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  dated  1281, 
and  from  other  records  which  describe  it 
as  ‘ surrounded  by  a borough  ditch.’  It 
is  not  named  in  Domesday  Book,  but 
neither  are  the  names  of  some  other 
ancient  towns  to  be  found  in  that  record. 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
town  existed  as  a borough  before  the  Con- 
quest, and  it  has  been  supposed  lhat  it 
formerly  sent  members  to  Parliament,  but 
it  does  not  appear  from  any  of  the  records 
that  this  borough  was  summoned,  though 
it  is  evident  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  it  was  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  have  possessed  that  privilege. 

“ Uxbridge  is  in  the  manor  of  Coleham. 
It  is  clearly  proved  that  Gilbert  Basset 
possessed  the  manor  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Second,  and  according  to  the  historians 
of  the  town  it  continued  in  his  family 
about  100  years. 

“The  possessors  of  the  manor  always 
claimed  the  rights  of  the  manor  and 
borough  of  Uxbridge  as  a part  of  their 
inheritance.  In  1594  Alice,  Countess  of 
Derby,  became  lady  of  tbe  manor,  and 
held  it  until  1637.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  disputes  arose 
between  the  townspeople  and  the  Countess; 
in  1630  the  Uxbridgeaiis  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge her  rights.  Up  to  this  time 
the  toll  corn  had  been  sold  by  the  bailiffs 
to  the  poor,  and  the  profits  should  have 
been  applied  to  charitable  purposes.  ‘ But 
some  small  part  of  it  they  employed  in 
the  repairs  of  the  chapel,  and  the  rest 
they  wasted  in  feasting,’  as  her  ladyship 
describes  in  her  warrant  or  order  of 
April  18,  1631.  The  warrant  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  lords  in  trust,  and  is 
here  to-day  with  other  interesting  docu- 
ments. 

“ The  Countess  soon  brought  them  to 
their  knees,  first  taking  the  case  into  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  and  afterwards  into 
the  Star  Chamber  in  1633,  when  twenty- 
four  of  the  towns-people  were  ordered  to 


pay  £200  for  the  profits  they  had  received, 
and  £20  to  the  king  for  leave  to  com- 
pound the  suit.  The  Countess  forgave 
them  the  money  upon  receiving  a servile 
address  from  the  burgesses.  In  October, 
1636  (?),  a court  was  held.  Sir  John 
Banks,  steward,  and  seventeen  jurymen 
of  the  burgesses  being  present : the  Court 
granted  a verdict  in  favour  of  the 
Countess’s  claims.  This  terminated  her 
disputes  with  the  towns-folks,  as  we  read 
in  an  old  manuscript  that  ‘Lady  Derby 
sent  venison  unto  them,  and  there  was 
a very  grande  entertainment  att  the  Crown 
att  Uxbridge,  for  the  bailiffe  and  bur- 
gesses.’ 

“The  Countess  died  in  1637,  and  the 
manor  passed  to  George,  Lord  Chandos, 
who,  when  the  civil  commotions  com- 
menced, engaged  on  the  King’s  side,  and 
having  killed  a brother  of  the  Lord  North- 
ampton, went  to  the  Continent,  when  the 
burgesses  once  more  laid  claim  to  the 
profits  of  the  fairs  and  markets,  and  en- 
joyed them  several  years.  In  1662,  George 
Pitt,  Esq.,  who  had  married  the  widow 
of  Lord  Chandos,  filed  a bill  in  the  Ex- 
chequer; and  again  in  1672,  when  the 
burgesses  were  forced  to  give  way.  About 
the  year  1669,  the  manor  of  Coleham  was 
alienated  from  the  manor  and  borough 
of  Uxbridge.  In  1695  the  manor  and 
borough  of  Uxbridge  was  sold  by  George 
Pitt,  Esq.,  to  seven  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
for  £500.  At  length,  in  1729,  the  whole 
property  became  vested  in  Edmund  Baker 
and  Edmund  Blomet,  and  was  conveyed 
by  them  to  trustees  for  charitable  pur- 
poses ; the  trustees  now  bear  the  courtly 
tile  of  ‘ the  Lords  in  Trust.’ 

“Uxbridge  has  always  been  noted  for 
the  number  of  its  inns : Camden  says  in 
his  time  this  town  was  ‘ full  of  inns.’ 
There  are  still  twenty-one  left.  (Much 
might  be  said  as  to  the  inns,  but  time 
will  not  allow.)  I shall  therefore  only 
allude  to  the  ‘ Crown,’  ‘ the  Treaty  House,’ 
which  was  described  as  a ‘ good  house  ’ at 
the  time  of  the  treaty ; there  is  only  a 
portion  of  the  original  house  now  re- 
maining. The  panelling  of  the  presence- 
chamber  and  another  is  still  to  be  seen. 
The  chimneys  are  partly  left,  nearly  every- 
thing else  has  been  altered.  The  dovecot 
still  remains;  the  lodge  was  pulled  down 
a few  years  back,  a photograph  of  which 
is  in  the  Museum. 

“ The  ‘ George  Inn  ’ still  remains,  but 
much  altered.  The  outside  staircase  in  the 
yard  was  removed  about  three  years  back  : 
I have  a print  of  it  lent  me  by  Mr.  Hut- 
son, shewing  the  yard,  stairs,  and  entrance 
from  street ; it  is  taken  from  a sketch 
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ttia<^e  by  Sir  W.  Ross,  the  artist,  who  was 
a native  of  this  town : his  father  lived  in 
a house  that  adjoined  the  church. 

“ There  are  still  some  few  ancient 
houses  in  the  town,  hut  all  much  altered. 
Mr.  Mercer’s  house,  by  the  mill,  has  some 
panelling ; also  Mr.  C.  Morton’s  house,  at 
the  corner  of  Vine- street. 

“In  forming  the  sewers  in  1856,  a 
causeway  ten  leet  wide,  three  feet  below 
the  present  road,  composed  of  flints, 
was  discovered  in  two  or  three  places  in 
the  High  - street.  This  possibly  was  a 
Roman  road,  but  few  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  found. 

“The  church,  formerly  the  chapel,  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  and  consists 
of  a chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles,  sepa- 
rated by  octangular  columns  and  pointed 
arches,  with  a low  square  tower  at  the 
west  end.  The  church  has  been  restored 
in  part  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Shoppee,  who  has 
done  it  with  taste.  It  is  not  known  when 
it  was  first  built,  but  the  present  church 
was  built  about  1447.  That  a chapel 
existed  prior  to  this,  appears  from  the 
appropriation  grant  of  the  church  of 
Hillingdon  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
dated  1281,  and  which  refers  to  the  chapel 
at  that  time  existing. 

“There  are  two  tombs  in  the  church, 
that  of  Dame  Leonora  Bennett,  who  died 
in  1638,  being  the  principal  one.  She  is 
represented  in  a recumbent  posture : in 
the  centre  of  the  monument  is  sculptured 
the  opening  of  a charnel-house,  and  above 
the  figure  is  an  inscription  with  coats  of 
arms.  Sir  John  Bennett  resided  at  the 
Treaty  House,  and  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  Earl  of  Tankerville. 

“ Several  local  trade-tokens  have  been 
found;  specimens  of  several  are  here  to- 
day ; that  of  John  Taylor,  1666,  is  in  good 
preservation.  Also  various  gold  and  other 
coins,  specimens  of  which  are  kindly  sent 
to  the  Museum.  The  bushel  belonging  to 
the  Lords  in  Trust  is  worth  notice.  It 
is  of  bell  - metal,  and  has  on  one  side 
‘WoxBEiDGE,  1670,’  and  on  a band  of 
copper  ‘ Winchester  Standard  Bushill,’ 
and  on  the  rim  a crown  and  Charles  II. 
This  was  the  property  of  George  Pitt, 
Esq.,  as  he  became  possessed  of  the  manor 
in  1669.” 

Mr.  Durrant  Cooper  read  a paper  on 
various  Ancient  Deeds  and  Documents 
connected  with  the  town,  which  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  temporary  Museum,  and  the 
Rev.  T.  Hugo  made  some  remarks  on  other 
objects  collected  there,  as  bronze  celts,  en- 
caustic tiles,  medieval  rings  and  coins. 


[Nov. 

The  company  then  started  on  a visit  to 
the  neighbouring  churches  of  Denham, 
Harefield,  and  Ruislip,  but  before  leaving 
Uxbridge  they  inspected  the  Old  Treaty 
House  in  which  the  Commissioners  of 
Charles  I.  and  those  of  the  Parliament 
held  fruitless  deliberations  for  twenty 
days,  now  the  “ Crown  Inn.”  After  a pretty 
ride  along  wooded  lanes,  the  party  reached 
Denham  Church,  where  they  were  wel- 
comed by  the  Rev.  C.  Hall,  the  rector. 
The  church  is  a structure  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  with  some  interesting  brasses  and 
monuments  and  a rood-loft.  The  building 
at  one  period  had  but  a nave,  and  aisles 
were  afterwards  added.  With  regard  to 
the  monuments,  that  of  one  of  the  family 
of  Peckham,  who  was  a knight  and  lord  of 
the  manor,  is  exceedingly  fine;  there  is 
also  one  to  the  memory  of  Dame  Agnes 
Jordan,  the  last  abbess  of  Syon,  beside 
others  well  worthy  of  attention.  It  is 
said  that  Dryden  wrote  his  translation  of 
the  Mneid  at  Bowyer-hall  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Bowyer  family  were  great 
friends  of  the  Stuarts,  and  it  is  said  that 
Prince  Charles  was  sometime  concealed  here. 
The  attention  of  the  party  was  directed 
to  ihejuhe  loft  and  to  an  external  window 
for  confession  which  had  been  discovered 
by  Mr.  Street,  who  is  engaged  in  the  re- 
storation of  the  church,  and  it  is  expected 
that  in  twelve  months  it  will  be  accom- 
plished. The  principal  peculiarities  of  the 
church  were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Ashpitel  to  the  company. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  Harefield 
Chureh,  distant  about  two  miles.  On  their 
way  thither  they  visited  an  ancient  build- 
ing, now  used  as  a barn,  but  which  at  one 
time  belonged  to  a great  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishment, although  what  its  peculiar 
character  was  appears  to  be  a subject  of 
dispute.  The  architecture  is  Early  Eng- 
lish. The  structure  belonged  either  to 
the  Knights  Templars  or  to  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  an 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  build- 
ing is  probably  of  about  the  year  1240, 
and  not  later  than  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

The  church  of  Harefield  is  a beautiful 
structure,  of  uncertain  date,  containing 
some  interesting  brasses  and  monuments. 
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chiefly  of  the  Newdigate  family.  There 
is  also  a large  canopied  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  Dowager  Countess 
of  Derby,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  John 
Spencer,  of  Althorp,  Northamptonshire. 
Brakespere  Chapel,  on  the  north  side  of 
this  church,  was  much  admired. 

The  Rev.  C.  T.  Weatherley,  of  Hilling- 
don, read  a paper  in  which  he  gave  some 
account  of  the  lords  of  the  matior,  their 
residences,  and  of  other  places  of  interest 
in  the  locality;  and  Mr.  Charles  Daily 
made  some  remarks  on  certain  pieces  of 
armour  in  the  church,  consisting  of  helmets 


and  gauntlets;  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  one  of  the  helmets  was  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Henry  IV,,  or  even 
Richard  II. 

The  company  then  drove  on  to  Ruislip 
Church,  which  is  an  Early  English  struc- 
ture; it  was  described  by  Mr.  Alfred 
White. 

The  members  of  the  Society  and  their 
friends,  after  visiting  the  house  and 
grounds  of  T.  T.  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Swate- 
leys,  dined  together  at  the  Market  - hall 
in  Uxbridge,  and  thus  concluded  a very 
agreeable  day. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  BEKWICKSHIRE  AND  TYNESIDE 
NATURALISTS’  CLUBS,  AT  ALNWICK. 


Aug.2d.  When  viewed  ^'aright,”  Alnwick 
will  be  found  to  possess  a varied  interest 
that  marks  it  as  pre-eminently  fit  for 
a scientific  and  antiquarian  rendezvous. 
Without  being  behind  the  times  in  matters 
relating  to  social  progress,  it  yet  retains 
many  of  the  customs  that  prevailed  in 
remote  times.  Thus,  the  curfew  hell 
still  rings  out  into  the  night  its  warning 
tones,  awakening  with  the  echoes  thoughts 
of  the  fierce  borderers  who  kept  up  the 
terrors  this  Norman  institution  sought 
to  allay.  Again,  the  ancient  custom  of 
watch  and  ward  is  still  observed  at  the 
great  annual  fair  held  in  July.  On  the 
Sunday  evening  preceding  the  fair-day, 
the  adjacent  townships,  which  owe  suit 
and  service  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
send  their  representatives  to  assist  in 
keeping  watch  at  the  different  entrances 
into  the  town,  lest  the  Scots,  or  may  he 
the  Tyneside  men,  bent  on  less  peaceful 
errand  than  that  for  which  Alnwick  was 
indebted  for  their  company  on  the  present 
occasion,  should  make  their  appearance. 
Chatton  and  Chillingham  send  four  men ; 
Cold  Marten  and  Fowherry  send  four; 
Hetton  and  Hazelrigge,  four;  Fawdon 
and  Clinch,  four;  Alnham  and  Alnham 
Moor,  two;  Tughall  and  Swinhoe,  two; 
Longhoughton  and  Denwick,  four  ; Les- 
hury  and  Bilton,  two,  and  Lyham  and 
Lyham  Hall,  one  man.  This  goodly  com- 
pany, with  the  constables  and  some  of  the 


tradesmen  of  the  town,  proceed  to  the 
Castle,  where  they  are  received  by  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland’s 
steward  and  bailiff,  and  are  hospitably 
refreshed.  Until  the  July  of  this  year, 
the  public  were  also  admitted  within  the 
castle  walls  on  the  occasion,  the  gates 
being  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  tacit 
invitation  was  eagerly  accepted  by  a large 
crowd.  After  the  wassail  was  dispensed, 
the  persons  taking  part  in  the  ceremony, 
armed  with  battle-axes  and  broadswords, 
formed  in  procession  and  set  out  for  the 
market-cross,  attended  by  a great  con- 
course. Arrived  in  the  market-place,  the 
several  members  took  off  their  hats  and 
stood  uncovered  while  the  proclamation 
was  read  from  the  steps  of  the  cross. 

It  is  a matter  of  regret  that  instances 
of  drunkenness  and  riot  were  not  unknown 
after  the  ceremony  was  concluded  ; be- 
cause the  fact  of  some  persons  being  dis- 
orderly, year  after  year,  led  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  a memorial  to  the  Duke  to 
dispense  with  a custom  that  ended  in  so 
unseemly  a disregard  of  the  Sabbath  day. 
The  idea  of  substituting  refreshments  of 
an  unexciting  character  probably  did  not 
occur,  for  a few  days  prior  to  the  last  fair 
the  following  notice  was  issued: — 

“Alnwick  July  Fair. — In  consequence 
of  a Memorial  from  the  Magistrates,  Min- 
isters of  Religion,  and  others,  requesting 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  Borough  of 
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Alnwick  to  use  means  for  the  abolition 
of  the  ceremony  of  proclaiming  the  Fair 
on  Sunday  evening,  and  the  attendant 
distribution  of  Eefreshment ; Notice  is 
hereby  given,  that  the  latter  will  be  dis- 
continued, agreeably  to  the  expressed  de- 
sire of  the  memoralists.  By  order,  C. 
Seymoue  Bell,  Bailiff  of  the  Manor. — 
Alnwick  Castle,  July  12,  1861.” 

Far  removed  from  the  fate  of  this  hos- 
pitable custom  of  the  ancient  Percies, 
stands  the  Castle  itself,  stronger  and 
braver  than  ever.  We  are  so  accustomed 
to  a contemplation  of  the  outlines  of  cas- 
tellated architecture  only  as  they  remain 
to  us  in  these  days  of  peace,  that  a consi- 
deration of  the  appearance  a castle  would 
have  presented  in  a siege  would  be  alto- 
gether new  to  most  of  us.  Supposing  the 
outer  moat  to  be  still  in  existence,  and  all 
previous  barriers  overcome,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  by  throwing  a few  planks  across  it, 
an  attacking  party  could  reach  the  base 
of  the  walls,  and  with  pick  and  axe  could 
commence  picking  a hole  through  the 
wall,  or,  if  they  chose,  undermining  it. 
Men  on  the  parapet  of  the  wall  could 
only  see  them  and  aim  at  them  by  leaning 
half  their  bodies  over  the  battlements, 
when,  of  course,  a shower  of  arrows  would 
have  been  let  fly  at  them.  To  meet  this 
primary  difficulty,  a regular  system  of  de- 
fence existed,  which  consisted,  first,  in  the 
erection  of  projecting  galleries,  formed  of 
wood,  on  the  summits  of  the  outer  walls 
and  towers.  These  overhanging  galleries 
were  covered  with  a roof-work,  over  which 
hides  were  spread  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  setting  fire  to  them  ; and  they  were 
also  machicolated  and  pierced  with  loop- 
holes. They  rendered  an  approach  to  the 
walls  so  hazardous,  as  to  cause  the  inven- 
tion of  corresponding  contrivances  on  the 
part  of  the  besiegers.  Accordingly,  their 
engineers  formed  moveable  machines  in 
the  shapes  of  covered  platforms,  (called 
rats,)  which  they  propelled  up  to  the 
walls  on  rollers,  much  in  the  same  way 
that  our  fishers  sometimes  place  their 
boats  beyond  the  reach  of  high  tide. 
These  rats,  or  gats,  were  also  covered 
with  raw  hides,  as  the  besieged  would  let 
down,  by  means  of  chains,  swinging  masses 
of  burning  tow,  sprinkled  with  sulphur, 
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to  endeavour  to  set  them  in  flames.  The 
roofs  were  pitched  at  a sharp  angle,  so 
that  stones  or  other  heavy  missiles  hurled 
on  them  from  above,  would  slip  off  imme- 
diately. Ensconced  in  this  almost  impene- 
trable shelter,  the  besiegers  carried  on  their 
destructive  purpose.  Another  engine  that 
forms  a remarkable  object  in  the  portrait- 
ure of  a siege,  is  the  moveable  wooden 
tower.  This,  like  the  rat,  or,  as  the  Nor- 
mans called  it,  the  chat,  was  also  propelled 
on  rollers,  and  was  covered  with  hides. 
It  was  furnished  with  ladders,  and  had  a 
swinging  bridge  attached  to  its  summit  j 
so  that,  when  once  put  into  position,  the 
bridge  was  thrown  across  to  the  top  of 
the  castle  w'alls,  and  the  assailants  effected 
a landing.  But  this  operation  was  not 
allowed  to  be  accomplished  without  the 
most  active  opposition  from  the  besieged. 
An  implement  called  the  jpierrot,  which 
slung  huge  stones  a great  distance,  was 
aimed  at  this  large  mark,  and  would  often 
annihilate  the  labours  of  days  in  a few 
fortunate  hits.  The  besieged,  moving 
easily  about  in  their  projecting  wooden 
galleries,  poured  fire,  and  water,  and  stones, 
and  lead,  and  every  missile  at  command 
through  the  machicolations  on  any  foe 
brave  enough  to  come  within  their  reach ; 
and  kept  up  a harassing  discharge  of 
arrows  at  those  at  a greater  distance.  To 
shelter  themselves  from  the  flights  of 
arrows,  the  besieged  used  large  wooden 
screens,  constructed  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  that  applied  to  large  easels  in  the 
present  day,  behind  which  they  could 
carry  on  their  operations,  comparatively 
speaking,  out  of  danger.  For  instance, 
the  men  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
battering-rams  would  conduct  their  move- 
ments under  cover  of  these  screens  or 
mantelets.  Thus,  every  destructive  con- 
trivance was  met  by  expedients  equally 
dexterous.  These  and  other  engines  in 
common  use  are  depicted  by  M.  Viollet-le- 
Duc,  in  his  work  entitled  L’ Architecture 
Militaire  du  Moyen  Age,  with  a masterly 
skill  that  conveys  to  the  mind  a most 
vivid  realization  of  mediaeval  warfare. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  find  proof 
that  the  border  castles  for  a certainty 
used  these  wooden  galleries,  (called  in 
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Norman-French  houards).  That  they  did 
so  is  shewn  in  a vignette  preserved  with 
the  MS.  of  Froissart  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris.  The  French  historian, 
whose  acquaintance  with  English  customs 
would  be  acquired  in  his  five  years’  service 
as  Secretary  with  the  Queen  of  Edward  II., 
has  left  a vignette  shewing  part  of  the 
castle  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  and  a 
length  of  curtain  wall  between  two  towers 
is  represented  as  being  defended  from 
a covered  wooden  projecting  parapet,  or 
stage,  as  described.  A fac-simile  of  this 
valuable  drawing  is  given  by  M.  Viollet- 
le-Duc  in  the  work  mentioned  above,  as 
in  the  translation  by  Mr.  Macdermott. 

Important  defences  of  this  kind  would 
be  only  required  on  the  occasion  of  an 
equally  important  siege.  In  ordinary 
times  the  massiveness  of  the  architecture 
would  be  a sufficient  protection  for  the 
inmates.  The  “wild  and  misdemeaned 
people  ” of  North  Tynedale — the  Charle- 
tons,  the  Robsons,  the  Dodds,  and  the 
Mylbornes,  concerning  whom  Dr.  Charlton 
has  given  us  such  graphic  accounts,  shew- 
ing how  “ able  and  sufficient,”  how  daring, 
how  dauntless  they  were— had  no  chance 
against  the  passive  force  of  feudal  archi- 
tecture. But  when  invested  by  an  army, 
Alnwick  Castle  would  have  been  strength- 
ened by  the  girding  on  of  the  wooden 
armour  in  question. 

There  are  some  ancient  houses  in  Aln- 
wick which  should  furnish  another  source 
of  interest.  The  most  important  of  them 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  Narrowgate, 
and  is  easily  distinguished  by  a bas-relief 
displaying  the  crescent  and  fetterlocks  of 
the  Percies,  as  illustrated  by  Mr.  H.  W.  D. 
Longstaffe  in  his  Heraldry  of  the  Ancient 
Percies,  (Arch.  jEliana  ®).  It  is  a two- 
storied  quadrangular  building,  having  an 
archway  in  the  front  facing  the  street, 
which  leads  into  the  open  court-yard  in 
the  centre.  But  the  premises  have  been 
converted  into  two  shops,  so  that  great 
metamorphoses  have  been  made : the  mas- 
sive walls,  with  their  small  window-open- 
ings, the  stone  staircase,  the  huge  oak 
beams  protruding  from  the  low  ceilings. 


• See  also  Gknt.  Mag.,  July,  1860,  p.  19  et  seq. 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 


fragments  of  stone  carving,  and  traces  of 
a chapel,  however,  remain  to  invite  further 
investigation.  A second  ancient  house 
exists  at  the  head  of  Canongate,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  a meeting-house  in 
the  reign  of  James  II.  This  has  been 
converted  into  dwelling-houses,  losing  in 
the  transformation,  as  is  too  frequently 
the  case,  much  of  its  interest.  A third 
ancient  house  stands  on  the  east  side  of 
Clayport;  from  this  the  mullions  of  the 
windows  have  not  yet  disappeared. 

The  claims  of  the  ancient  parish  church 
upon  the  attention  of  the  antiquary  are 
too  well  known  to  require  urging.  It  is 
a Perpendicular  building,  consisting  of 
a nave  with  aisles,  a chancel  and  a tower, 
all  possessing  embattled  parapets.  The 
south-east  angle  of  the  chancel  presents 
peculiar  details  that  are  full  of  interest. 

Nor  does  the  still  more  ancient  build- 
ing, Hotspur  Tower,  need  indication.  Its 
massive  archway  spans  the  southern  en- 
trance to  the  town,  and  is  too  striking 
an  object  to  be  missed  by  the  most  un- 
observant. 

’J'he  remaining  portion  of  a chantry, 
in  Walkergate,  is  another  of  the  curiosi- 
ties of  architecture.  An  account  of  it, 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ber- 
wickshire Naturalists’  Club,  invests  it 
with  a history  that  adds  to  its  attraction. 
The  geology  and  botany  of  the  neighbour- 
hood offer  great  inducements  for  rambles 
in  the  parks — the  Abbey  lands,  the  Hulne- 
park,  and  the  deer  parks — or  for  a stroll 
as  far  as  Ratcheugh  Crag  ; and  in  every 
way  maintain  the  correctness  of  the  asser- 
tion that  Alnwick  offers  unusual  charms 
for  scientific  as  well  as  arcbseological  ex- 
plorations. 

A very  large  party  of  gentlemen  met 
together  on  the  29th  of  August,  influenced 
probably  by  these  views,  but  more  especi- 
ally by  the  gracious  permission  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  that  the  Clubs 
should  be  allowed  to  view  the  Castle,  and 
museums  within  the  Castle.  After  a sub- 
stantial breakfast  at  the  Northumberland 
Arms,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Berwickshire  Club  were  read ; and, 
in  accordance  with  a resolution  then 
passed,  a proposal  was  made  to  the  present 
3 R 
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meeting,  by  Mr.  Clay,  to  raise  a sum  by 
subscription  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
excavating  and  fencing  the  valuable  Saxon 
building  called  Dun  Edin’s  Hall,  or  Wo- 
den’s Hall,  near  Abbey  St.  Bathans,  the 
property  of  Captain  Munro.  This  proposal 
having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Dickson, 
and  carried,  Mr.  Milne  Home,  the  Pre- 
sident, next  proposed  that  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  should  be  elected 
a member  of  the  Berwickshire  Naturalists’ 
Club — a motion  that  was  carried  with 
much  acclamation.  The  arrangements 
for  the  day  were  then  disclosed  by  Mr. 
Tate,  Secretary.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
two  Clubs  would  proceed  together  at  10 
o’clock  to  the  Castle,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  their  visit  that  two  parties  should 
be  formed,  one  to  examine  the  geological 
district  of  Ratcheugh  Crag,  the  other 
to  view  the  beauties  of  the  parks  of 
Hulne  Abbey.  The  whole  party  then 
proceeded  to  the  Castle,  where  Dr.  Bruce 
pointed  out  the  leading  features  of  the 
restorations,  and  shewed  where,  in  excava- 
ting the  soil  to  open  out  the  bases  of  the 
postern  tower,  the  foundations  of  the 
ancient  “bakehouse,  slaughter  - house, 
priest-house,  and  midden”  had  recently 
been  uncovered.  From  these  sesthetic 
pursuits  a descent  into  the  lower  regions 
of  the  kitchens  was  made,  the  noble  pro- 
portions of  which,  no  less  than  the  com- 
plicated and  ingenious  machinery  which 
they  contained,  excited  the  admiration 
of  all,  especially  of  the  ladies  who  favoured 
the  party  with  their  company.  His  Grace 
having  arrived  from  Foxton-hall  to  meet 
the  Clubs,  in  the  Egyptian  Museum  he 
most  kindly  and  most  ably  explained  the 
meaning  and  uses  of  some  of  the  antiqui- 
ties, and,  in  a running  discourse,  explained 
how,  in  the  system  of  barter  that  pre- 
vailed in  Egypt,  it  sometimes  came  to 
pass  that  slaves  were  figuratively  quar- 
tered. The  objects  offered  in  exchange 
for  a slave — perhaps  a dromedary — not 
amounting  to  more  than  the  fourth  part 
of  his  value,  a tally  was  made  of  a quarter 
of  a slave,  and  the  amount  was  conse- 
quently made  up  in  other  objects  till  the 
full  value  was  given.  His  Grace  pointed 
out  tools  that  had  been  used  in  the  days 


of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  and  noticed 
the  fact  that  the  same  form  of  tool  was 
used  among  the  modern  Egyptians  to  this 
day.  Some  black  for  dyeing  ladies’  eyes 
also  elicited  interesting  explanations;  as 
did  every  other  relic  from  this  ancient 
world. 

The  President  failed  not  to  express  the 
great  gratification  His  Grace’s  kind  recep- 
tion had  given  both  the  Clubs,  and  a vote 
of  thanks  was  most  gratefully  accorded. 
Before  the  Duke  withdrew,  the  President 
formally  announced  to  him  that  he  had, 
that  morning,  been  elected  a member  of 
the  Berwickshire  Naturalists*  Club. 

Leaving  the  Castle  by  the  barbican,  the 
latter  party  made  their  first  halt  before 
the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  once 
extensive  Alnwick  Abbey — the  gateway. 
Traversing  the  Abbey  grounds,  they  e- 
merged  into  Hulne -park,  and,  passing  on 
their  road  the  famous  Trysting-tree  and 
the  Lady’s  Well,  they  next  arrived  at  the 
ruined  Abbey  of  Hulne.  The  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  party  made  the  ascent  of 
Brislee  Tower,  where,  every  condition 
being  favourable,  a delightful  prospect  of 
the  Cheviot  country  and  the  fertile  vale 
of  the  Ain  was  enjoyed.  At  the  forest 
gate  the  party  lingered  before  another 
attraction  of  a different  character — an 
ancient  cist,  which  the  Duke  had  allowed 
to  remain  untouched  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Clubs.  On  the  road  back  to  the  town, 
Mr.  Wilson  pointed  out  another  remark- 
able object—the  quarry  from  which  60,000 
tons  of  stone  have  been  quarried  for  the 
new  works  at  the  Castle.  The  party, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Tate,  inspected 
the  basaltic  whin  sill,  which,  at  Ratcheugh 
Crag,  is  intruded  between  limestone  and 
shales,  and,  as  well,  visited  the  site  of  the 
camp  on  Peppermoor,  in  which  oats  of  new 
varieties  had  sprung  up  unsown. 

Meeting  after  these  long  rambles  at  the 
Northumberland  Arms  once  more,  117 
members  of  the  Clubs  sat  down  to  dinner. 
Mr.  Milne  Home,  President  of  the  Ber- 
wickshire Naturalists’  Club,  and  Dr.  John- 
son, of  Sunderland,  President  of  the  Tyne- 
side Club,  most  ably  directed  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Clubs,  both  at  the  repast  and 
at  the  official  business  afterwards. 
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Mr.  Mennell,  Secretary  of  the  Tyneside 
Club,  read  a paper  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Brady,  of 
the  same  Club,  entitled  Notes  on  the 
Growth  of  a Seaweed,”  {Callithamnion 
Bothii) ; and  another  on  a curious  in- 
stinct of  the  Wasp,  written  by  Mr.  T.  J. 
Bold,  also  of  the  same  Club.  A valuable 
paper  on  the  remains  of  a Celtic  town  in 
Greaves  Ash,  near  Linhope,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  result  of  the  excavations 
recently  made  there,  was  then  read  by 
the  author,  Mr.  G.  Tate,  F.G.S.,  Secretary 
to  the  Berwickshire  Club.  Mr.  Ralph 
Carr,  ofHedgeley,  produced  a Saxon  silver 


cross,  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lin- 
hope, and  proved  to  be  of  the  period  a.d. 
V50,  and  learnedly  expounded  the  mono- 
grams thereon.  Some  learned  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Bruce,  upon  the  excavations 
at  Linhope,  and  a discourse,  which  was 
listened  to  with  great  interest,  by  Mr. 
Williamson,  upon  the  oyster  and  mussel 
beds  now  forming  under  his  direction,  at 
the  instance  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  at  Alnmouth,  concluded 
one  of  the  most  successful  meetings  which 
it  has  been  the  lot  of  either  of  the  Clubs 
to  record  in  their  Transactions. 


CHESTEE  AECH^OLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  late  Thomas  Eickman. 


[The  first  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Chester  Archseological  Society  for  1861 
was  held  on  the  26th  of  February  last, 
hut,  owing  to  accidental  circumstances, 
its  proceedings  were  not  reported  in  our 
pages.  The  chief  business  of  the  meeting, 
however,  was  the  reading  of  a paper  by 
Rickman,  on  Chester  Cathedral,  which 
was  brought  forward  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Blomfield,  who  prefaced  it  by  some  in- 
teresting notices  of  the  author,  w'hieh  we 
are  desirous,  even  after  this  lapse  of  time, 
to  preserve  in  our  pages.] 

“ Premising  that  he  appeared  that  even- 
ing rather  in  the  character  of  an  editor 
than  of  an  author,  he  endeavoured,  in  the 
first  place,  to  shew  who  and  w'hat  Rick- 
man was,  and  what  were  his  special  ser- 
vices to  the  architectural  cause,  laking 
as  his  groundwork  the  short  memoir  of 
Mr.  Rickman  which  appeared  just  twenty 
years  ago  in  the  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine, he  explained  that  the  future  genius 
was  born  at  Maidenhead,  in  1776;  his 
parents  being  simple  Quakers,  and  his 
father  a modest  grocer,  who,  to  the  vend- 
ing of  teas  and  sugars,  added  the  sale  and 
practice  of  a little  harmless  physic.  On 
leaving  school,  young  Thomas  found  him- 
self behind  his  father’s  counter,  where  he 
continued  until  1797,  when  he  took  a 
situation  in  a London  chemist’s  shop,  ex- 
changing that  shortly  afterwards  for  an 
engagement  with  a grocery  firm  at  Saffron 
Walden.  His  father,  meanwhile,  having 
settled  at  Lewes,  his  native  place,  Thomas 
Rickman  was  prevailed  upon  to  join  him 
there  as  an  apothecary,  about  the  year 


1801.  Two  years  afterwards,  however, 
not  feeling  at  home  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, he  bade  final  adieu  to  the  dispens- 
ing of  mixtures  and  pills,  and  became 
partner  with  a corn-factor  in  London, 
whence,  about  1808,  he  removed  to  Liver- 
pool, having  just  about  that  period  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  cousin-wife, 
Lucy  Rickman,  of  Lewes,  whom  he  had 
married  but  four  years  before. 

“At  Liverpool,  and  while  a simple  as- 
sistant in  an  insurance  broker’s  office, 
he  co  nmenced  the  study  of  that  which 
has  since  rendered  his  name  deservedly  fa- 
mous, viz.  ecclesiastical  architecture.  A 
great  walker,  and  having  at  that  period, 
thanks  to  his  Quaker  education,  no  particu- 
lar reverence  for  the  Sunday  as  such,  each 
seventh  day  found  him  rambling  about 
some  distant  town  or  village,  taking  notes 
of  the  various  churches  on  his  way,  and 
laying  the  principles  of  that  sound  system 
which  has  since  been  recognised  as  autho- 
rity by  all  modern  students  of  Gothic 
architecture.  In  these  Sunday  and  other 
wanderings,  Rickman  is  said  to  have  per- 
sonally visited  and  systematically  examined 
some  3,000  churches,  noting  their  pecu- 
liarities of  style  and  construction,  with 
the  varieties  of  which  he  at  length  be- 
came so  well  acquainted  that  he  had  little 
difficulty  in  deciding,  and  in  making  his 
disciples  able  to  decide,  the  almost  pre- 
cise date  at  which  any  church,  or  por- 
tion of  a church,  was  erected.  Strange 
that  all  these  results  should  have  been 
sought  after  by  a man  whose  austere  creed 
should  the  rather  have  led  him  to  de- 
spise all  formularies  and  ornamentation, 
both  in  religion  and  in  religious  edifices ! 
But,  as  the  rev.  Canon  observed,  this 
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was  not  the  only  anti-Quaker  predilection 
of  this  great  architectural  antiquary.  Be- 
sides his  intimate  acquaintance  with  and 
reverence  for  the  venerable  temples  of  our 
holy  faith,  our  ‘ man  of  peace’  had  imbibed 
from  his  early  youth  an  almost  ridiculous 
taste  for  military  spectacle,  and  for  the 
arts  of  war ! He  knew  the  services  of 
almost  every  officer  in  the  ‘ Army  List 
he  could  tell  the  details  of  uniform  of 
every  regiment,  not  only  of  his  own 
country,  but  of  many  leading  military 
nations  of  Europe,  and  the  strength  and 
value  of  all  known  projectiles  of  war. 
AVhile  an  apprentice  with  his  father,  he 
had  appropriated  to  his  own  use  an  empty 
upper  garret,  on  the  walls  of  which  he 
had  carefully  painted  some  hundreds  of 
soldiers  of  various  nations,  the  uniforms 
and  appointments  of  each  being  depicted 
with  more  than  pre-Eaphaelite  accuracy : 
other  parts  of  the  room  were  adorned 
with  battle  scenes,  barracks,  implements 
of  warfare,  &c. 

“ To  recur  to  our  narrative : his  maiden 
sister  had  followed  him  to  Liverpool,  and 
had  opened  business  as  a confectioner; 
and  those  who  were  conversant  with  that 
tow'n  some  forty  years  ago  might  perhaps 
remember  her  very  odd-looking  shop-front, 
the  design  for  which  had  been  contributed 
by  Mr.  Rickman  himself.  It  was  not  so 
stated  at  the  meeting,  but  it  may  be  ob- 
served here  that  the  design  was  taken  by 
Rickman  from  the  Choragic  monument  of 
Thrasyllus,  in  Greece. 

“ St.  Mary’s,  Birkenhead,  was  designed 
by  our  friend  and  erected  about  this  time  : 
just  then,  too,  he  had  married  his  second 
wife.  Miss  C.  Horner,  whom  he  soon  after- 
wards lost  in  her  first  confinement. 

“Now  came  the  time  when  he  was  to 
leave  Liverpool  for  Birmingham,  when  he 
took  into  partnership  one  of  his  old 
pupils,  Mr.  Henry  Hutchinson ; but  on 
Mr.  Hutchinson’s  death,  in  1830,  he  car- 
ried on  bis  large  business  alone  for  four 
years  afterwards,  when  he  allied  himself 
to  another  friend  and  kindred  spirit,  Mr. 
R.  C.  Hussey,  with  whom  he  continued  in 
professional  union  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
Mr.  Hussey  is  the  gentleman  under  whose 
auspices  and  direction  the  numerous  altera- 
tions and  improvements  have  been  carried 
on  in  Chester  Cathedral  for  the  last  twenty 
years,aMd  who  has  morerecently  conducted 
the  restorations  of  St.  John’s  Church. 

“ Ill-natured  critics  have  maintained 
that  Rickman  was  simply  an  antiquary, 
and  not  an  architect,  and  that  his  numer- 
ous professional  works  never  rose  above 
mediocrity.  But  in  contradiction  of  this, 
the  Rev.  Canon  mentioned  that  when 
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Parliament  apportioned  a million  of  money 
for  the  erection  of  new  churches,  and  when 
the  world  of  English  architects  were  in- 
vited to  send  in  designs  for  competition, 
the  once  Quaker-grocer  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing 00“  the  first  prize,  and  was  summoned 
to  London  to  arrange  for  carrying  his  plans 
into  effect.  The  buildings  of  St.  John’s 
CoUege,  Cambridge,  and  the  churches  of 
Hampton  Lucy  in  Warwickshire,  and  of 
Oulton  in  Yorkshire,  were  additional  evi- 
dences of  his  inventive  skill  as  an  architect. 

“ On  the  4th  of  January,  1835,  having 
ten  months  previously  been  seized  with 
apoplexy,  Thomas  Rickman  quietly  passed 
away  to  his  rest,  leaving  a widow  (his 
third  wife)  and  two  children  as  the  in- 
heritors of  his  name  and  fame.  He  lies 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  George’s, 
Birmingham,  of  which  church  he  was  the 
architect,  and  where  a monument,  we  be- 
lieve erected  by  subscription,  exists  to  his 
memory.  As  already  stated,  Rickman  was 
originally  a Quaker,  but  inclining  later  in 
life  to  a more  florid  ritual,  he  became  an 
ardent  disciple  of  Irving,  whose  tenets,  as 
enunciated  by  the  late  Mr.  Drummond,  he 
continued  to  follow  during  the  remainder 
of  his  days. 

“ The  Rev.  Canon  related  an  amusing 
anecdote  of  his  own  personal  meeting  with 
Rickman.  He  was  travelling  on  one  oc- 
casion in  a stage-coach,  and  had  drawn 
the  conversation  gradually  into  an  archi- 
tectural channel.  One  of  his  companions 
in  travel,  an  elderly  gentleman  in  Quaker 
costume,  after  some  general  remarks,  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows: — ‘Young  friend, 
thee  seemest  to  have  some  taste  for  archi- 
tecture : where  didst  thee  pick  it  up  ?’ 
The  future  Canon  replied  that  the  little 
he  knew  of  the  subject  he  had  obtained 
from  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Rickman’s  clever 
work  on  Gothic  architecture.  ‘Indeed, 
friend,’  said  his  querist,  ‘ is  that  verily  so  ? 
Then,  I am  Thomas  Rickman.’ 

“The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  road 
the  paper  itself,  which  he  considered  Rick- 
man must  have  originally  written  about 
1817,  while  Dean  Cholmondeley  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Chapter,  and  about  which 
time  the  architect  is  known  to  have  been 
very  frequently  in  Chester  on  his  ordinary 
Sunday  expeditions.  As  the  paper  itself 
will  be  printed  in  full  in  a future  number 
of  the  Society’s  illustrated  Journal,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  here  to  say  more  than  that 
Rickman  declares  Chester  Cathedral  to  be 
as  interesting,  in  an  architectural  point  of 
view,  as  any  of  the  cathedrals  of  England, 
York,  Salisbury,  and  Canterbury  perhaps 
alone  excepted  ; and  that  some  of  the 
windows  in  St.  Oswald’s  Church  were  not 
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surpassed  even  in  York  Minster.  Rick- 
man confessed  that  he  had  read  little  or 
nothing  of  the  history  of  the  cathedral; 
but  Canon  Blomfield  shewed  frequently, 
in  his  criticism  of  the  paper,  both  from 
the  annals  of  the  Abbey  and  the  pages  of 
King’s ‘Vale  Royal,’  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  Rickman  had,  in  many  notable 
instances,  actually  pointed  out  the  very 
years  in  which  the  several  stages  of  build- 
ing or  restoration  had  taken  place.  The 
paper,  in  fact,  affords  a perfect  chronology 
of  the  building  of  the  Abbey,  from  the 
earliest  period  down  to  its  condition  at 
the  crisis  of  the  Reformation.  The  Rev. 
Canon  explained,  in  conclusion,  that  he 
was  indebted  for  the  immediate  use  of  the 
document  to  Mr.  J.  Peacock,  of  Chester, 
who  had  received  it  some  three  years  ago 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Hodkinson,  who  had 
again,  as  he  supposed,  obtained  it  from 
Mr.  Jones,  formerly  an  architect  of  that 
city.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Hodkinson,  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  meeting,  corrected  the  Rev. 
Canon’s  supposition,  by  explaining  that 
Mr.  Jones  had  never  seen  the  paper,  which 
he  (Mr.  H.)  had  copied  from  the  original 
long  since,  by  permission  of  the  late 
Rev.  Joseph  Eaton,  who,  as  precentor  of 


the  cathedral,  held  possession  of  the  docu- 
ment, which  Rickman  had  no  doubt  pre- 
sented, forty  years  ago,  to  the  then  Dean 
and  Chapter. 

After  some  remarks  by  the  Chairman 
and  other  gentlemen, 

Mr.  T.  Hughes  observed  that  reference 
had  been  made  to  Rickman  having  been 
in  partnership  with  Mr.  Hutchinson.  It 
was  evidently,  he  said,  unknown  to  Canon 
Blomfield  that  this  Mr.  Hutchinson  was 
father  of  the  Rev.  T.  N.  Hutchinson,  for- 
merly of  the  Chester  Training  College, 
but  now  of  King  Edward’s  School,  Bir- 
mingham, whose  beautiful  drawings  then 
adorned  their  walls,  in  illustration  of  the 
paper  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Hughes  ex- 
plained, also,  that  Rickman  was  an  old 
and  welcome  friend  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Harrison,  architect  of  the  Castle  and 
Grosvenor  Bridge;  and  that  probably  to 
that  friendship  was  owing,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, this  valuable  testimony,  from  the 
greatest  ecclesiologist  of  his  day,  to  the 
architectural  beauties  and  peculiarities  of 
Chester  Cathedral. 
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Oct.  2.  Baeey  Delany,  Esq.,  M.D., 
in  the  chair. 

The  following  new  members  were 
elected: — Captain  Edward  Maguire,  1st 
Royals;  Rev.  Dr.  Greham,  Kingstown; 
John  Otway  Cuffe,  Esq.,  Missenden- 
house,  Bucks. ; Richard  Magee,  Esq.,  As- 
sistant-Surgeon, Kilkenny  Fusiliers;  and 
Mr.  Laurence  O’Brian,  Mullinahone. 

The  auditors,  Messrs.  J.  G.  Robertson 
and  P.  A.  Aylward,  brought  up  the  Trea- 
surer’s accounts  for  the  year  1860  ; shew- 
ing the  gross  receipts  to  be  £316  Os.  2Jd., 
and  the  outlay,  £266  18s.  8d.,  leaving 
a balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  of 
£49  Is.  6Jd.  The  outlay  embraced  an 
expenditure  of  £18  incurred  that  year  in 
removing  obstructions  and  acquiring  an 
additional  portion  of  the  ruins  at  Jerpoint 
Abbey. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Vignoles,  Rector  of 
Clonmacnoise — with  reference  to  a para- 
graph going  the  round  of  the  Press,  and 


which  originated  with  a correspondent  of 
“ Saunders’  News-Letter”  regarding  the 
recent  discovery  of  a cavern  near  Clonmac- 
noise, described  as  “ the  retreat  of  the 
ancient  Irish  kings” — intimated  to  the 
Society  that,  from  inquiry  on  the  spot, 
“ he  has  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  it 
is  a pure  fiction.”  He  believed  there  was 
no  doubt  of  the  finding,  some  time  since, 
of  a gold  crown  and  collar  somewhere  in 
that  district,  but  of  the  particulars  of  the 
discovery  nothing  was  known  with  cer- 
tainty. The  account  of  the  cave,  with 
its  “ ten  elaborately  ornamented  octagonal 
slabs,  covered  with  Ogham  inscriptions,” 
was  too  ridiculous,  and  obviously  owed  its 
origin  to  the  prolific  imagination  of  the 
newspaper  correspondent 

» We  printed  this  statement  last  month,  (Gent. 
Mag.,  Oct.  1861,  p.  357,)  in  the  hope  (as  we  then 
stated)  of  obtaining  information  upon  the  mat- 
ter ; and  we  beg  to  thank  Mr.  Vignoles  for  his 
statement  on  the  subject. 
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The  Marchioness  of  Ormonde  presented 
to  the  Museum  a portion  of  one  of  those 
ancient  timber  structures  so  frequently- 
found  near  streams  in  Ireland,  and  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  the  water-mills  of  the 
primeval  inhabitants.  In  reference  to  the 
subject  of  this  presentation,  Mr.  Robertson 
made  the  following  observations : — 

“ The  members  of  the  Society,  no  doubt, 
are  aware  of  the  extensive  alterations 
and  improvements  now  in  progress  at 
Kilkenny  Castle.  Among  other  works, 
a large  pond  has  been  this  summer 
formed  in  the  angle  of  the  lawn  adjoining 
the  well  generally  called  the  Seven 
Springs.’  It  was  whilst  excavating  the 
basin  of  this  pond  that  the  remains  now 
brought  under  your  notice  were  dis- 
covered. They  appear  to  have  formed 
portions  of  an  ancient  mill,  and  consist  of 
a very  large  trough,  three  beams,  and 
three  slabs  of  oak.  The  trough  being 
the  most  important  part,  and  that  on 
which  the  greatest  labour  was  bestowed, 
is  the  only  portion  which  has  been  placed 
in  the  Society’s  Museum,  The  timber  is 
quite  black,  being  now  what  is  known  as 
‘ bog  oak  a great  portion  of  the  out- 
side is  decayed,  and  may  he  broken  off  in 
small  pieces ; the  heart  is,  however,  quite 
sound.  The  trough  is  8 ft.  long  at  the 
bottom,  and  7ft.  4 in.  long  at  the  top; 
in  width,  3 ft.  2 in.  at  one  end,  and  2 ft. 
4 in.  at  the  other ; depth,  1 ft.  2 in.  at 
the  wide  end,  and  1 ft.  10  in.  at  the 
small.  It  is  excavated  to  a depth  of  1 ft. 
6 in.  at  the  smaller  end,  from  which  the 
water  fell  on  the  wheel  by  two  openings, 
of  which  the  dimensions  respectively  are 
6 in.  by  8 in.,  and  9 in.  by  12in. ; the 
thickness  of  the  timber  through  which 
these  openings  are  made  is  about  Ift. 
The  other  extremity  is  open,  and,  in  the 
bottom  near  this  end  there  is  an  orifice 
inside,  5 in.  by  4.  Two  beams  were  11  ft. 
long,  by  14  in.,  by  9 in.,  with  mortise 
holes  cut  in  them  12  in.  long  by  6 wide, 
and  6 in.  deep.  One  beam  was  7 ft.  long, 
by  15  in.,  by  6 in.  Three  slabs,  the  long» 
est  7 ft.  by  12  in.,  by  3 in.  These  slabs 
were  rather  feather-edged,  and  had  mor- 
tise holes  in  them.  I am  informed  by 
the  workmen  that  the  trough  was  found 
about  five  feet  beneath  the  surface;  the 
large  beams  under  the  ends  of  it,  and 
the  planks  forming  with  the  beams  a sort 
of  frame  for  supporting  the  trough.  The 
workmen  also  state  that  the  mould  in 
which  the  timbers  were  was  black  bog 
earth,  although  the  surrounding  soil  was 
gravelly.  I may  direct  your  attention  to 


the  great  size  of  the  tree  which  yielded  a 
square  piece  of  the  timber  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  trough.” 

The  Rev.  James  Graves  said  that  the 
students  of  Irish  history  were  familiar 
with  the  main  features  of  the  capture  of 
Thomas  Earl  of  Ormonde,  by  the  chief- 
tain of  the  O’Mores  of  Leix,  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1600.  A parley  having  been 
arranged  between  the  Earl  and  Owny 
McRory  O’More,  the  Earl,  accompanied  by 
Sir  George  Carew,  Lord  President  of  Mun- 
ster, and  the  Earl  of  Thomond,  with  a small 
hand  of  attendants,  proceeded  from  Kil- 
kenny to  a place  not  now  easily  identified, 
hut  which  seems  to  have  been  approached 
by  the  old  road  leading  over  the  hills  from 
Ballyragget  to  Ballinakill.  Here  they 
met  O’More,  attended  by  Father  Archer, 
a Jesuit  and  a celebrated  political  cha- 
racter of  the  day,  and  a number  of  kerns ; 
and  while  the  parley  proceeded,  the  re- 
tainers of  the  Irish  chieftain  gradually 
surrounded  the  Earl,  and  before  their  de- 
sign was  observed,  succeeded  in  pulling 
him  from  his  horse,  at  the  same  time 
making  a general  attack  on  his  com- 
panions and  attendants,  who,  however, 
contrived  to  cut  their  way  through  the 
attacking  party  and  effect  their  escape 
to  Kilkenny,  leaving  Lord  Ormonde  and 
three  of  his  servants  prisoners  with  the 
Irish.  The  State  Paper  Ofiice  in  Lon- 
don contained  the  reports  made  to  the 
English  Government  by  the  Irish  officials 
of  the  day,  which  threw  a great  deal  of 
curious  light  on  the  circumstances  of  this 
transaction,  and  elucidated  many  points 
which  contemporary  historians  had  left  in 
doubt — in  particular  refuting  an  insinua- 
tion broadly  made  at  the  time,  and  often 
since  revived,  that  the  Earl  had  connived 
at  his  own  capture,  he  having  been  sus- 
pected by  the  then  Government  of  hold- 
ing views  favourable  to  the  Irish  party, 
in  consequence  of  having  refused  to  act 
as  the  tool  for  bringing  about  the  sug- 
gested assassination  of  O’JSTeil.  Mr. 
Graves  then  read  a large  number  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  documents  to 
which  he  referred,  and  which  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Society' ’s 
‘ Transactions.’ 
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It  appears  from  some  of  the  letters 
that  the  Earl  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
confined  by  O’More  in  the  castle  of  Gort- 
naclea,  a square  tower — still  standing — on 
the  high-road  between  Aghavoe  and 
Abbeyleix.  From  this  place  of  durance 
Ormonde  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Sir  George  Carew  : — 

“My  very  good  Lord, — I heartely 
thanke  you  for  the  lovinge  and  kynde 
poster ipt  sent  in  my  lord  of  Tomonde’s 
letter.  I am  in  such  case  here  as  I can- 
not send  or  receive  ought  by  letter  or 
message  hut  that  they  must  bothe  see 
and  knowe  the  same.  Wherefore  I must 
reffer  all  your  proceedinges  to  your  Lord- 
ship’s grave  and  consyderate  judgement, 
wyshinge  you  should  acquajnt  my  Lord 
Dputie  how  thinges  fell  out  here,  to 
whome  I am  not  allowed  to  wryte  as 
yet.  Your  Lordship  maye  be  advysed  by 
his  Lordship,  seinge  I cannot  advyse  you 
in  partyculer  nor  suffered  to  wryte  what 
I would.  I doubt  nothinge  of  your  Lord- 
ship’s good  will  towards  me,  and  wyshe 
you  should  not  of  myne  in  any  thinge 
I may  possyble.  I pray  you  to  procure 
that  no  means  be  made  to  rescue  me,  for 
that  my  lyflf  stands  upon  it,  tyll  I maye 
knowe  of  Owny  McRory  what  point  he 
will  be  at  with  me.  And  so  wyshing  you 
all  prosperous  successe,  I commyt  you  to 
God. — Gortneclehe,  the  14th  of  April, 
1600. 

“ Your  Lordship’s  most  unfortunate  and 
very  assured  to  you, 

“ Thomas  Oemonde  and  Ossort.” 

The  most  curious  part  of  the  transac- 
tion seems  to  he  that  a female  friend  of  the 
Earl  was  sent  by  the  Government  to  open 
a communication  with  him  in  his  captivity. 
The  State  Paper  Office  documents  give 
no  clue  to  enable  us  to  discover  who  this 

SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES, 

Aug.  7.  John  Clayton,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

George  Crawshay,  Esq.,  of  Haughton 
Castle,  was  elected  a member. 

Mr.  Fenwick  requested  the  Society  to 
move  in  favour  of  conservation  of  the 
Weavers’  Tower,  a relic  of  the  fast  disap- 
pearing town  wall  of  Newcastle.  It  v\as 
threatened  by  a police  station.  He  re- 
membered the  circuit  of  the  whole  wall, 
and  how  it  was  occupied  by  the  military 


Newcastle-upon-  Tyne. 

lady,  called  Honora,  was  ; hut  in  a letter 
of  Sir  Geffrey  Fenton’s  she  is  mentioned 
as  “the  gentlewoman  who  was  to  lie  in 
the  Earl’s  room.” 

The  following  letter  from  Sir  Thomas 
Stafford  to  Sir  Kobert  Cecill  alludes  to 
the  terms  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde’s  re- 
lease— his  lordship  had  to  give  a bond 
of  £3,000  not  to  revenge  himself  on 
O’More,  besides  the  twelve  hostages  re- 
ferred to : — 

“Your  Honor  shall  nowe  understande 
thatt  the  13th  of  June  the  Erie  of  Or- 
monde was  sett  att  libertye  and  cam  unto 
Kylkennye.  There  ys  xij.  pledges  lefte 
with  Onye  McEorye  for  the  performannee 
of  all  covenanntes  betweene  them.  The 
Erie  sythens  hys  lybertye  hathe  wrytten 
unto  my  Lorde  Deputye,  and  beynge  by 
hys  ympryosonmentte  weake  and  nott 
able  to  ryde,  ys  verye  desyrous  uppon 
secret te  occasyons  to  confer  with  my 
Lorde,  and  my  Lorde  Deputye  purposethe 
to  satysfye  hys  desyre  and  determynethe 
to  take  hys  jorney  towardes  my  Lorde 
of  Ormonde  the  18th  of  June.  I doe 
judge  thatt  the  place  of  meatynge  shalbee 

att  Caterlaghe  or  Leughelane 

Wythe  the  remembrannee  of  my  moste 
humble  servyse,  I commytt  your  Honour 
to  the  protectyon  of  the  Hygheste. 
— Dublyn  the  20th  of  June,  1600.” 

Communications  were  submitted  to  the 
meeting  from  the  Ven.  the  Dean  of 
Leighlin  on  some  “Anglo-Saxon  Kunes 
on  early  Cross  Slabs  in  England;”  and 
from  the  Eev.  J.  H.  Reade  on  “ the 
Sculptured  upper  Stone  of  a Quern,  found 
in  County  Fermanagh.” 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  the  first 
Wednesday  in  January  next. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

during  the  last  French  war.  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley  seconded  the  motion  for  a memorial 
to  the  Corporation,  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Fenwick’s  views  ; and  Mr.  Longstaffe 
could  not  help  recalling  the  barbarism  by 
which  the  Pink  Tower  had  been  destroyed, 
and  a most  interesting  feature  lost  to  the 
John  Knox  Chapel.  The  Chairman  be- 
lieved that  the  plans  did  not  involve  the 
destruction  of  the  Weavers’  Tower,  but  ad- 
mitted that  it  might  he  well  to  strengthen 
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the  hands  of  conservation  by  the  memorial 
proposed.  The  memorial  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  White  read  the  following  notes,  and 
concluded  with  some  references  to  the 
present  condition  and  religious  habits  of 
Scotland : — 

“Up  Dee  side  a little  west  of  Lum- 
phanan  station,  and  upwards  of  twenty 
miles  west  of  Aberdeen,  I observed  a 
moated  mount  formed  for  defence  against 
hostile  neighbours.  The  top  is  flat,  and 
may  be  about  fifty  j'ards  in  diameter, 
widening  down  to  the  base,  and  the  fosse 
round  it,  about  thirty  yards  wide,  is  filled 
with  water.  A low  stone  dyke  runs  round 
the  edge  of  the  summit,  but  this  is  of 
modern  erection,  and  no  traces  of  build- 
ings are  seen  upon  it.  I also  noticed  a 
mount  of  similar  construction  up  the  river 
Don,  near  the  railway  from  Aberdeen  to 
Inverness. 

“ The  battle-field  of  Culloden  is  a lofty 
and  wide  rounded  moor,  nearly  all  now  in 
a state  of  cultivation,  about  five  miles 
north-east  from  Inverness.  It  is  nearly 
level  on  the  top,  ascending  gently  to  the 
south-west,  and  may  extend  about  three- 
quarters  of  a mile.  Standing  upon  it  we 
see  on  the  east  a higher  range  of  heathy 
hills,  while  to  the  north  the  eye  wanders 
over  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Moray  firth, 
and  the  eastern  coast  of  Ross-shire.  On 
the  west  the  firth  narrows  towards  Inver- 
ness, branching  up  into  Loch  Beauly  among 
dark  mountains,  while  Ben  Wyvis  soars 
above  them  at  a distance  of  twenty  miles. 
I was  fortunate  in  having  the  company  of 
two  young  gentlemen,  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
Mr.  Simpson,  from  Dundee,  while  examin- 
ing the  field ; and  Mr.  Monro,  the  game- 
keeper  at  Culloden  House,  very  obligingly 
pointed  out  to  us  the  several  places  of 
interest.  Prince  Charles  occupied  the 
highest  point  of  the  moor  to  the  south- 
west, about  half-a-mile  or  more  from  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  mounted,  it  is 
said,  a very  large  stone,  two  yards  high 
and  five  in  diameter,  near  to  the  public 
road,  and  the  battle  was  fought  in  the 
space  between  them.  An  old  cottage  is 
still  standing  amid  a crop  of  oats,  which 
was  occupied  by  an  aged  lame  man  when 
thecontest  commenced,  and  a small  cannon- 
ball having  struck  the  pot  on  the  fire  in 
which  his  food  was  cooking,  breaking  it  to 
pieces,  he  drew  to  his  bed,  and  lay  there 
till  the  battle  was  fought.  At  the  edge 
of  the  enclosure,  among  the  growing  corn, 
Mr.  Mouro  shewed  us  a well  where  a chief 
of  the  clan  Macintosh  was  killed.  Being 
attacked  by  the  English  dragoons,  he  de- 
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fended  himself  with  his  dirk  and  claymore 
so  bravely,  that  when  his  body  was  dis- 
covered about  sixteen  of  his  foes  lay  dead 
around  him.  Robert  Chambers  records 
the  circumstance  with  some  variation, 
quoting  from  a note  at  page  200  of  Cro- 
mek’s  ‘ Remains,^  and  giving  the  name  of 
the  Highlander  as  Golice  Macbane,  saying 
that  he  killed  thirteen  of  the  enemy.  The 
public  road  runs  over  a slight  elevation 
on  the  west  side  of  the  field,  consisting  of 
several  acres  that  have  hitherto  escaped 
the  levelling  plough -share.  On  the  edge 
of  this  ground  towards  Inverness,  a large 
quantity  of  stones  are  collected,  and  a 
very  rough  foundation  laid  for  a pyramid 
to  commemorate  the  slain ; but  not  being 
put  together  in  accordance  with  the  good 
taste  prevalent  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  erection  very  properly  has  been  dis- 
continued. Eastward  again  from  this 
spot,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
among  the  stunted  heather,  appear  the 
trenches  stretching  due  north  and  south, 
and  graves  all  green  with  grass  where  the 
brave  Highlanders  who  fell  there  repose. 
On  our  way  to  Inverness  we  came  to  an 
old  man  breaking  stones,  who  told  us  that 
he  had  seen  several  men  that  were  pre- 
sent at  the  battle,  but  they  disliked  to 
hear  it  mentioned. 

“ On  our  course  from  Inverness  through 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  we  passed  on  our 
right  a ruined  castle,  which  had  belonged 
to  the  clan  of  Macdonnells.  Still  further 
on  we  observed  a small  obelisk  at  a well, 
on  the  margin  of  the  loch,  which  had  been 
erected  to  preserve  an  incident  of  the  fol- 
lowing tragedy.  The  young  chief  of  the 
Macdonnells  had  been  murdered  by  a 
distant  branch  of  the  same  /amily.  A 
vassal  of  the  old  chieftain  went  to  avenge 
the  deed,  and  killed  a father  and  his  six 
sons.  Cutting  ofif  their  heads,  he  conveyed 
the  latter  as  a present  to  his  lord,  and  on 
passing  this  well  he  washed  the  seven 
bloody  trophies  therein,  that  by  their 
cleanly  appearance  they  might  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  receiver.  Such  was  the 
outline  of  the  tale  as  it  was  told  me  in 
sight  of  the  memorial. 

“ On  the  eastern  side  of  the  bleak  and 
rocky  island  of  Iona,  whence  we  see  StaflPa 
on  the  north,  is  a cultivated  piece  of  land 
comprising  about  twenty  acres.  Some 
cottages  and  dwelling  houses  are  upon  it, 
but  the  principal  objects  of  interest  are 
an  old  monastery  or  nunnery,  and  church, 
both  unroofed,  about  three  hundred  yards 
distant  from  each  other ; and  near  to  the 
church  is  an  old  burying-ground,  about 
fifty  yards  square,  with  a chapel  in  it,  of 
which  the  roof  is  also  gone.  In  this  place 
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of  the  dead  are  either  seven  or  nine  rows 
of  graves,  closely  packed  together  — one 
containing  the  remains  of  above  forty  early 
Kings  of  Scotland,  four  Irish  inonarchs, 
and  eight  Norwegian  princes.  The  grave- 
stones here  are  very  numerous, — indeed 
some  of  the  rows  are  nearly  covered  with 
them.  But  in  the  ruins  of  the  monastery, 
and  especially  in  the  church  and  also  in 
the  chapel  of  the  hurying-ground,  are  a 
large  number  of  sculptured  stones,  all  in 
a state  of  decay,  but  exhibiting  much 
artistic  beauty.  Not  many  are  of  free- 
stone, the  chief  portion  being  of  a slaty 
character,  partaking  of  the  common  rag- 
stone upon  which  workmen  sharpen  their 
tools.  Half-way  between  the  monastery 
and  church,  close  by  the  foot-path,  is  a 
tall  ancient  cross;  and  in  the  garth  of  the 
chureh  is  another  magnificent  cross,  covered 
to  the  top  with  old  moss,  and  not  less  than 
14  feet  high,  placed  on  a huge  pedestal  of 
red  granite,  the  corners  of  which  are  all 
rounded  by  the  action  of  the  sea  air.  Well 
might  Dr.  Johnson  be  deeply  impressed 
with  the  appearance  of  this  hallowed  spot. 
I had  one  regret  on  viewing  it,  which  was 
that  in  Britain  we  have  Antiquarian  So- 
cieties all  over  the  land,  and  an  Archae- 
ological Institute,  and  among  these  bodies 
no  attempt  has,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
made  to  throw  a roof  over  some  suitable 
portion  of  these  ruins,  and  gather  the  re- 
maining monuments  under  it,  that  they 
may  be  preserved  to  future  times,  telling 
those  who  come  after  us  what  was  done 
in  Iona  during  the  early  period  of  our 
Church  history. 

“ The  lighter  departments  of  our  litera- 
ture have  charms,  however,  for  us  equally 
powerful  as  carved  stones.  I landed  at 
Greenock  to  see  the  last  resting-place  of 
‘ Highland  Mary,’  the  girl  who  caught  the 
attention  and  drew  forth  some  beautiful 
strains  from  the  great  national  poet  of 
Scotland.  A large  and  very  beautiful 
monument  is  placed  at  the  head  of  her 
grave.  On  journeying  to  Ayr  and  Allo- 
way  Kirk  I made  free  to  intrude  upon  the 
privacy  of  Misses  Agnes  and  Isabella  Begg, 
nieces  of  Robert  Burns.  Two  months  ago 
I exhibited  in  this  room  specimens  of  the 
bard’s  handwriting,  and  drew  thereby  an 
inference  respecting  his  personal  appear- 
ance. Accordingly,  it  was  with  no  small 
satisfiiction  that  I learned  from  the  lips 
of  these  amiable  members  of  the  Burns 
family  the  correctness  of  my  supposition,  , 
for  his  eyes  and  hair  were  not  black,  but 
of  dark  brown.  I also  visited  the  poet’s 
daughter,  Mrs.  Thompson,  at  Hope  Cot- 
tage, near  Glasgow,  and  thought  I dis- 
covered in  her  eyes  and  brow  much  of  the 
Gdnt.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 


intellectual  expression  we  see  in  the  por- 
traits of  her  father.  Charles  Dickens 
himself  is  not  more  remarkable  for  tliis 
peculiarity  of  countenance. 

“ When  at  Glasgow  I could  not  forbear 
going  over  to  Stirling,  and  in  company 
with  my  two  young  friends,  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  Mr.  Simpson,  for  we  still  kept  to- 
gether, I walked  once  more  over  the 
ground  at  Bannockburn.  We  were  again 
so  fortunate  as  to  meet  IMr.  Laird,  game- 
keeper  on  the  estate,  another  frank  and 
intelligent  man,  who  pointed  out  to  us 
several  localities  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  battle.  What  1 learned  only 
tended  to  confirm  my  opinion  of  the  great 
talents  Robert  Bruce  possessed  as  a con- 
summate general.  In  case  of  defeat  he 
had  done  all  he  could  to  preserve  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army ; but  fortune  at  last 
smiled  upon  him,  and  he  became,  through 
the  means  he  possessed,  the  instrument 
of  saving  his  country  from  foreign  do- 
minion.” 

Mr.  White  also  described  the  stool,  or  ra- 
ther bench,  of  repentance  preserved  in  the 
west  church  of  Greenock.  Dr.  Bruce  had 
personally  seen  the  rebuke  administered  in 
Glasgow.  Some  observations  Avere  made 
on  the  recent  use  and  present  legality  of 
the  punishment  in  England. 

Dr.  Bruce,  F.S.A.,  gave  some  informa- 
tion and  exhibited  sketches  obtained  from 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Wake,  of  Scot  by,  of  some 
Roman  remains  discovered  in  May  last,  on 
the  site  of  Mr.  Thomas  Blair’s  house,  near 
the  “Journal”  Office,  in  English-street, 
Carlisle,  in  rebuilding  which  office,  it  will 
be  remembered,  former  discoveries  took 
place  There  were  three  inscribed  stones. 
One,  with  a sunk  square  at  the  top,  evi- 
dently for  the  reception  of  statues  of  the 
goddess  mothers,  the  Fates,  is  inscribed — 
MATRIB.  PARC  PRO  SALT!’ 

SANCTIAE.  GEMINAE. 

Another,  a votive  altar  with  the  name 
lANA'ARiA^s  amongst  other  lettering,  is 
very  mutilated.  The  third,  though  muti- 
lated, has  a perfect  insci'iption  : — 

PARCIS 
PROBO 
DONATALIS 
PATER.  T.  S. 

L.  M. 

The  coins  found  were  corroded  and  unim- 


» Gent.  Mau.,  April,  1800,  p.  340. 
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portant.  One  seemed  to  be  a small  brass 
of  the  Lower  Empire.  Among  other  frag- 
ments of  Samian  there  was  one  stamped 
AEMiLiAjSrrs.  Some  large  oak  cisterns, 
puddled  with  clay  brought  from  a distance, 
were  also  found.  The  first  two  were  sup- 
posed to  be  coffins,  but  a third  proved  to 
be  six  feet  square.  Their  boards  were 
about  If  in.  thick,  and  were  fastened  to- 
gether with  wooden  pegs. 

In  the  same  street  some  other  relics  of 
Eoman  dominion  had  also  been  found  not 
long  before.  There  was  a little  glass 
lachrymatory  entire,  and  many  fragments 
of  Samian  and  other  pottery,  among  them 
the  following : — a mortarium,  with  the 
spout ; a large  piece,  stamped  in  two  places 
with  ATSTiilAKT;  a Samian  mortarium 
with  a hole  through  it,  and  a lion’s  mouth 
through  which  the  liquid  ran ; a piece  of 
vessel  made  of  a dark  slate-coloured  ma- 
terial, glazed,  very  hard  and  thin,  slightly 
ornamented  with  diagonal  dashes  placed 
close  together,  and,  to  Mr.  Wake’s  eye,  of 
finer  pottery  than  the  best  Samian  ware 
that  he  had  seen. 

Mr.  LongstaflFe,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a sul- 
phur cast  from  the  magnificent  seal  of  the 
literary  chancellor.  Bishop  Bury,  probably 
the  finest  mediaeval  seal  in  existence,  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  H.  Laing,  of  Elder-street, 
Edinburgh,  a very  deserving  and  enthusi- 
astic modeller  of  seals.  Also  a number  of 
interesting  electro-type  impressions  from 
the  extensive  cabinet  of  Mr.  Trueman,  the 
local  collector  of  Durham,  beginning  with 
the  curious  saucer-shaped  seal  of  Bishop 
Carileph.  The  conventual  seal,  embracing 
a Eoman  gem  engraved  with  the  head  of 
Jupiter  Tonans,  made  to  serve  as  that  of 
St.  Oswald,  attracted  much  attention. 

Sept.  4.  JoHT^  Fenwick,  Esq.,  V.-P., 
in  the  chair. 

A paper  by  the  Eev.  James  Everett 
was  read,  detailing,  from  personal  inspec- 
tion, the  features  of  an  old  house  at  Win- 
tringham,  near  St.  Neot’s.  The  moat  of 
the  buildings  comprises  an  acre  of  ground. 
Within  the  house  is  a “ priest’s  hole”  for 
concealment,  and  a mantelpiece  present- 
ing, among  insignia  and  initials  of  the 
owners,  the  arms  and  initials  of  Queen 


Elizabeth,  set  up  in  1567,  but  possibly  in 
remembrance  of  a traditionary  visit  from 
her  during  the  reign  of  Mary.  Mr.  Everett 
also  presented  a rubbing  from  the  brass 
of  Sir  John  EadcliflTe  in  Crosthwaite 
Church. 

Mr.  Longstafie  read  a curious  declaration 
by  a priest  of  Barnard  Castle  in  1442.  He 
had  been  confessor  to  one  Jack  Godwyn 
of  that  town,  who  acknowledged  on  his 
death-bed  that  he  never  duly  delivered 
possession  of  Henry  Hedlam’s  lands  at 
Stainton,  in  pursuance  of  his  charter,  and 
that  consequently  this  Henry  continued 
seized  at  the  time  of  his  death.  And  this 
the  confessor  declares  to  all  men,  “for 
alsmskill  as  it  is  medfull  (meritorious)  and 
nedfuU  (needful)  ever  ilk  cristen  man  to 
here  witness  to  trewth.”  Mr,  L.  also 
exhibited  careful  rubbings  of  the  cross 
in  Beckermont  churchyard,  Cumberland. 

They  were  made  by  the  Eev.  Frederic  ; 
Addison,  of  Cleator,  who  has  no  theory  ^ 

on  the  subject,  but  who  is  decidedly  of  1 

opinion  that  the  inscription  remains  to  ( 
be  read,  and  that  the  versions  of  Haigh  | 
and  Maughan  cannot  be  supported.  Mr. 
Haigh’s  drawing  was  compared,  and  the  ■ 
members  confessed  themselves  unable  to  j| 
trace  or  consider  possible  some  of  the  I 
principal  features  therein  delineated.  The  fl 
identification  of  Piegnalech,  the  burial-  J 
place  of  Tuda,  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  with 
Beckermont,  cannot  therefore  be  accepted  i 
without  better  evidence  of  the  stone  being  i 
his  monument. 

A Catalogue  of  the  Society’s  collection  i 
of  books,  prints,  and  drawings  was  decided  i 
on.  It  is  to  range  with  the  Transactions,  i 
with  extra  copies  for  sale,  and  its  prepara-  » 

tion  is  entrusted  to  Mr.  Dodd,  the  able  I 

compiler  of  the  Infirmary  Library  cata-  sj 
logue,  which  was  produced  and  greatly 
commended.  i 

i 

Oct.  2.  John  Fenwick,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  ^ 
the  chair.  it’ 

Mr.  Clayton  read  the  following  paper  ^ 
on  the  Eoman  Bridge  at  Cilurnum,  (and  i 
the  beautiful  drawings  mentioned  m it  | i 
were  on  the  table) : — 

“ The  remains  of  the  Eoman  bridge 
across  the  North  Tyne  at  the  station  of 
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Cilurnum,  the  fifth  station  per  lineam 
calli,  are  nearly  half-a-mile  lower  down 
the  river  than  Chollerfurd  Bridge,  by 
which  modern  travellers  cross  the  stream. 

“ Camden,  who,  in  the  year  1599,  jour- 
neying with  Sir  Kobert  Cotton,  was  obliged 
to  rely  upon  hearsay  evidence  of  the 
state  of  the  Roman  Wall,  and  of  the 
country  between  the  river  Tippalt  and 
the  North  Tyne,  ‘per  praedones  vero  limi- 
taneos  per  lustrare  tuto  non  licuit,’  seems 
to  have  found  the  banks  of  the  North 
Tyne  in  a more  civilized  state,  though  he 
describes  the  population  as  ‘ militare  genus 
hominum  qui,  a mense  April!  usque  ad 
Augustum  in  tuguriolis  cum  suis  peco- 
ribus  excubant.’ 

“He  describes  the  course  of  the  river 
North  Tyne,  flowing  past  Cbipchase  Castle, 
and  not  far  from  Swinburne  Castle,  ‘ Mu- 
rum  accedit  et  intersecat  sub  Cbollerford 
ubi  ponte  fornicato  conjunctus  erat.^ 

“ The  first  specific  mention  of  the  ex- 
isting remains  of  this  bridge  is  made  by 
Gordon,  (the  oracle  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck, 
under  the  familiar  nameof  ‘ Sandy  Gordon.’) 
This  intelligent  antiquary  gave  his  obser- 
vations to  the  world,  under  the  title  of 
liinerarium  Septentrionale,  in  the  year 
1726,  and  was  the  first  who  attempted  to 
appropriate  to  their  proper  localities  the 
names  of  the  stations  per  lineam  valli, 
enumerated  in  the  Notitia  Imperii.  He 
was  for  the  most  part  successful  in  his 
conjectures ; though  otherwise  in  the  case 
of  Cilurnum,  for  having  altogether  over- 
looked the  remains  of  the  station  of  Hun- 
num  at  Halton  Chesters,  he  applies  the 
name  of  Hunnum  to  Cilurnum. 

“ ‘ Descending,’  says  Mr,  Gordon,  ‘ from 
the  high  ground  and  passing  through  a 
place  called  Brnnton-on-the-Wall,  we  came 
to  the  bank  of  the  river  called  North 
Tyne,  where  are  the  vestiges  of  a Roman 
bridge  to  be  seen,  the  foundation  of  which 
consists  of  large  square  stones  linked  to- 
gether with  iron  cramps ; but  this  bridge, 
however,  is  only  seen  when  the  water  is 
low.’ 

“ Horsley,  in  the  Hritannia  Romana, 
published  in  1732,  corrects  the  error  of 
Gordon  in  the  name  of  the  station  of 
Cilurnum,  and  adds,  ‘ There  has  been  a 
considerable  bridge  over  the  river  just  at 
the  foi’t,  the  foundations  of  which  are  yet 
visible.’ 

“ In  the  summer  of  1783,  Brand,  the 
historian  of  Newcastle,  waded  in  the 
stream,  and  found  ‘innumerable  square 
stones  with  holes  in  them,  wherein  iron 
rivets  had  been  fixed,  embedded  on  the 
spot.’ 

“ Hodgson,  the  historian  of  Northum- 
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berland,  examined  more  minutely  than 
his  predecessors  had  done  the  remains  of 
the  bridge,  and  he  found  ‘ that  many  of 
the  stones  of  the  piers  remaining  in  the 
water  were  regularly  pierced  with  an  ob- 
long hole,  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom,  plainly  for  a Louis  by  which  they 
had  been  let  down  into  their  present  beds,’ 
shewing  that  the  Romans  perfectly  under- 
stood an  invention  in  modern  times,  ori- 
ginated by  a French  engineer  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  Quatorze. 

“ Mr.  Hodgson  likewise  found  the  iron 
cramps  by  which  the  stones  were  bound 
to  each  other,  mentioned  by  Gordon,  and 
gives  a sketch  of  one  of  them.  In  Dr. 
Bruce’s  admirable  work  on  the  Roman 
Wall,  we  have  a most  accurate  plan  of 
the  remains  of  this  bridge,  yet  visible  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  consisting  of  the 
foundation  stones  of  the  western  land 
abutment,  and  of  two  piers,  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  Dr.  Bruce  sha- 
dows forth  a conjectural  line  for  the  east- 
ern land  abutment  on  the  assumption  that 
it  would  be  found  buried  in  the  stream 
opposite  the  western  abutment.  Since  the 
days  of  Camden,  nothing  more  or  less  has 
been  seen  of  these  remains  than  is  de- 
lineated by  Dr.  Bruce.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  sagacity  of  Mr.  John  Coulson,  (who 
distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  ex- 
cavations of  Bremenium^  to  discover,  in 
the  spring  of  last  year,  the  remains  of  the 
eastern  land  abutment  of  the  bridge  of 
Cilurnum,  which  have  been  since  fully  de- 
veloped by  the  spade. 

“ The  shape  and  position  of  this  abut- 
ment corresponds  with  that  shadowed 
forth  by  Dr.  Bruce,  except  that  it  is  re- 
moved considerably  to  the  landward  of 
the  stream. 

“ An  accurate  ground-plan  of  these  re- 
mains has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Elliutt, 
of  Wall,  and  beautiful  surveys  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Mossman  and  Mr.  H.  Richard- 
son. In  order  to  complete  the  outline 
of  the  bridge  it  will  be  necessary  to  ope- 
rate in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  where  will 
be  found  a third  pier,  partly  in  the  water 
and  partly  under  the  embankment ; it  was 
partially  seen  during  last  summer.  The 
whole  span  of  the  bridge,  between  the 
breastworks  of  the  land  abutments  on 
each  side  of  the  river,  is  180  feet.  There 
are  four  openings  between  the  piers,  and 
the  space  between  each  of  the  openings  is 
334  feet.  There  is  an  abutment  21  feet 
by  234  under  the  platform  of  approach, 
and  the  roadway  brought  down  to  the 
bridge  (including  the  parapets)  is  22  feet 
wide;  it  is  brought  down  to  the  bridge 
under  the  shelter  of  the  Roman  wall.  Five 
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courses  of  the  masonry  of  this  abutment 
remain  on  the  side  which  breasts  the 
downward  current  of  the  stream  ; on  the 
opposite  side  four  courses  remain : each 
course  is  eighteen  inches  in  thickness.  All 
the  stones  of  the  exterior  bear  marks  of 
having  been  carefully  set  with  the  Louis, 
and  in  each  of  them  is  a Louis  hole,  and 
many  are  bound  together  with  iron  cramps 
and  melted  lead.  The  stones  measure  three 
feet  in  length  of  bed,  and  two  feet  in 
breadth.  I he  masonry  is  of  a very  mas- 
sive character,  and  the  whole  has  been 
executed  with  great  care  and  skill. 

“ Those  who  have  seen  the  magnificent 
remains  of  the  Pont  du  Gard  (justly  the 
pride  of  Gallia  Narbonensis)  lighted  by 
the  glorious  sun  of  Languedoc,  will  think 
lightly  of  the  meagre  relics  of  the  bridge 
of  Cilurnum,  under  the  darker  skies  of 
iN'orthumberland.  But  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  the  bridge  over  the  river 
Gard  does  not  span  a lovelier  stream  than 
the  North  Tyne,  and  that  so  much  as 
remains  of  the  masonry  of  the  bridge  of 
Cilurnum  is  not  inferior  in  grandeur  of 
proportion  and  excellence  of  workmanship 
to  the  mighty  structure  reared  by  Boman 
hands  in  Gaul. 

“ Surrounded  by  the  masonry  are  seen 
the  foundations  of  the  pier  of  a bridge  of 
much  smaller  dimensions,  and  apparently 
of  earlier  date.  From  the  position,  it 
must  necessarily  have  been  placed  before 
the  Eoman  Wall  w^as  built  or  planned. 
Its  dimensions  would  scarcely  admit  of  a 
superstructure  wdder  than  wmuld  be  re- 
quired for  the  march  of  foot-soldiers  j and 
its  existence  would  seem  to  afford  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  hypothesis  that 
the  station  of  Cilurnum  was  one  of  the 
fortresses  reared  by  the  legions  under  the 
command  of  Julius  Agricola.  The  station 
of  Cilurnum  has  evidently  had  an  existence 
anterior  to,  and  independent  of,  the  Wall 
of  Hadrian.  Whilst  the  stations  of  Pro- 
■colitia,  Borcovicus,  and  Alsica  depend  on 
the  Wall  of  Hadrian  for  their  northern 
rampart,  the  station  of  Cilurnum  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  has  had  communica- 
tions independent  of  the  military  way 
which  accomitanied  the  Wall.  In  the  time 
of  Horsley,  ‘ there  were  vkible  remains  of 
a military  way,  which  seemed  to  have 
come  from  Watling  Street  south  of  Bising- 
ham  to  the  station  of  Cilurnum,  or  the 
bridge  beside  it;’  ‘and  from  this  station/ 
says  Horsley,  ‘a  military  way  has  gone 
directly  to  Caervorran,  which  is  still  visi- 
ble for  the  greater  part  of  the  waiy and 
this  military  way  has  in  our  day  been  dis- 
tinctly tr<ic(  d by  that  able  surveyor  and 
accurate  observer,  Mr.  McLauchlan.  Agri- 


cola secured  the  possession  of  the  valley  of 
North  Tyne  by  planting  in  its  gorge  the 
fortress  of  Cilurnum,  and,  amongst  other 
communications  with  it,  threw  a bridge 
across  the  Tyne,  of  which  this  pier  is  the 
only  remnant.  The  piers  corresponding 
with  it  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  have 
either  been  washed  away  or  absorbed  in 
the  works  of  the  piers  of  the  larger  bridge 
built  by  Hadrian,  obviously  in  connection 
with  the  Wall.  In  the  drawings  of  the 
ruins,  by  Mr.  Mossman  and  Mr.  Henry 
Bichardson,  will  be  observed  the  remains 
of  a covered  passage,  which  has  been  car- 
ried across  the  works.  It  is  not  easy  to 
conjecture  its  use,  but  it  is  obviously  of  a 
date  posterior  to  the  Boman  occupation 
of  the  country,  and  many  of  the  stones  of 
the  bridge  have  been  used  in  its  forma- 
tion. 

“Neither  amongst  these  ruins  nor  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  have  been  found  the 
voussoirs  of  an  arch.  The  inference  is 
that  the  passage  over  the  river  has  been 
upon  a horizontal  platform. 

“ During  the  excavation,  a considerable 
number  of  coins  have  been  found.  The 
earliest  in  date  is  a silver  coin,  which  is 
accurately  described  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  Boman  consular  and  family  coins,  in 
the  cabinet  of  our  noble  patron,  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  prepared  by  that  able 
numismatist.  Admiral  Smyth.  It  is  a coin 
of  the  Cassian  ffimily,  of  Caius  Cassius, 
the  assassin  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  is  stated 
by  Admiral  Smyth  to  be  somewhat  rare. 
On  the  obverse  is  a female  head  veiled, 
representing  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  with 
the  legend  C.  Cassius  Imp.  Cassius  took 
the  part  of  Pompey  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Triumvirs,  and  was  saluted  ‘ Imperator’ 
after  his  naval  victory  over  the  Bhodians. 
On  the  reverse  is  the  liUms  (the  crooked 
wand  used  by  the  augurs),  and  a pree- 
ferimlum  (the  round  vessel  carried  before 
the  priests),  under  which,  across  the  held, 
is  the  legend  ‘ Leisttulus  spint.’  Lentu- 
lus  Spinther,  according  to  Admiral  Smyth, 
was  entered  into  the  College  of  Augurs  in 
the  same  year  in  which  he  assumed  the 
toga  virilis,  b.c.  57. 

“ Amongst  the  coins  is  a silver  coin,  in 
excellent  preservation,  of  Julia  Domna, 
the  second  Avife  of  the  Emperor  Severus. 
On  the  obverse  are  the  handsome  features 
and  neatly -braided  tresses  of  the  Empress, 
with  the  legend  ‘Julia  Augusta/ and 
on  the  reverse,  a robed  female  hgure, 
having  in  her  right  hand  a patera,  and  in 
her  left  a spear,  and  at  her  feet  a peacock, 
with  the  legeml  ‘Juno/ 

“ Beside  these  silver  coins,  are  several 
of  brass,  of  the  Emperors  Hadrian,  Dio- 
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cletian,  tlie  Constantine  family,  and  of  the 
usurper  Tetricus,  generally  much  worn. 
One  of  the  coins  of  Diocletian  is  a fine 
coin  of  brass,  and  in  good  preservation. 
Birago,  in  his  edition  of  Occo,  ascribes  to 
it  the  date  of  the  year  284  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  On  the  obverse  is  the  he^l  of 
the  Emperor,  with  the  legend  ‘ Imp.  Dio- 
CLETiANUS  P.  F.  Aua. on  the  reverse  is 
the  figure  of  the  Genius  of  Kome,  having 
in  the  right  hand  a patera,  and  in  the 
left  a cornucopia,  with  the  legend  ‘ Ge- 
mo  PopuEi  Romano.’ 

“ Among  the  debris  removed  during  the 
excavation  have  been  found  much  of  the 
lead  and  iron  which  has  been  used  in 
binding  the  stones  to  each  other  : a solid 
piece  of  lead  in  the  shape  of  a horse’s 
hoof ; a well-finished  altar  of  elegant 
shape,  but  without  inscription ; a circular 
stone  about  four  feet  in  length,  resembling 
an  axle-tree,  having  its  greatest  circum- 
ference in  the  middle,  and  diminishing 
at  each  end.  There  are  eight  orifices  in 
the  stone,  as  if  for  receiving  hand-spikes; 
and  it  has  been  suggested,  that  it  has 
been  used  as  part  of  the  machinery  for 
pounding  mortar.  Several  mill-stones 
have  been  turned  up,  and  also  an  ivory 
implement,  which  seems  to  have  belonged 

ITORFOLK  AND  NOPAYICH 

Aiig.  6.  The  Society,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  D.GuENET,Esq.,r. S.  A.,  visitedthe 
churches  of  Dereham  and  North  Elmham, 
the  ancient  earthworks  at  the  latter  place, 
the  church  and  hall  of  Elsing,  and  the 
church  of  Swanton  Morley,  returning  to 
Dereham  to  dine.  The  members  assem- 
bled at  Dereham,  and  proceeded  at  ten 
o’clock  to  the  church,  where  Mr,  Carthew 
described  the  architectural  peculiarities 
of  the  building. 

This  church  is  a compound  of  thir- 
teenth-century work  with  slight  traces  of 
Norman  in  one  part,  and  additions  of 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth-cen- 
tury work  in  others. 

The  chancel  shews  a great  deal  of  Early 
English  work,  but  considerable  restora- 
tions have  been  made  here,  and  this  part 
of  the  building  has  been  so  changed  that 
the  older  features  can  scarcely  be  recog- 
nised. On  the  north  side  is  a niche  in  the 
wall,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  an 
Easter  sepulchre,  next  used  as  an  auiu- 
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to  a lady’s  toilet,  and  many  fragments  of 
Samian  ware,  one  of  them  bearing  the 
potter’s  mark  of  ‘ Doccius ;’  a name  as 
yet  unknown  on  the  Roman  Wall,  but 
which  will  be  found  in  the  list  of  potters’ 
marks  in  Mr,  Roach  Smith’s  ‘ Roman 
London.’  ” 

It  appeared  that  Dr,  Lingard,  in  1807, 
while  on  a tourificatiou  of  the  Roman 
Wall,”  met  with  an  old  man  who  told 
him  that  the  stones  of  this  bridge  were 
united  with  iron  rods.  Dr.  Bruce  never 
could  understand  the  reference,  because 
all  the  cramps  previously  discovered  had 
been  of  the  double  wedge  kind.  The  ex- 
cavated pier,  however,  discloses  marks  of 
rods  running  along  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  frontage ; which  frontage, 
by  the  way,  the  Doctor  thinks  is  an  ad- 
dition by  Severus,  the  stones  being  tooled 
in  somewhat  of  an  ornamental  manner. 
The  pier  has  a depression  in  the  centre, 
being  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
arch,  and  from  its  great  extent  it  is 
probable  that  it  had  towers  of  defence 
placed  on  each  side. 

AECH^OLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

brie,  and  now  restored  in  its  colouring. 
The  piscina  on  the  south  is  double,  and 
with  the  sedilia  is  Early  English.  The 
tow'er,  which  stands,  like  the  tower  of  the 
cathedral  of  Norwich,  between  the  chancel 
and  nave,  has  Norman  parts  below,  wuth 
additions  upwards  of  Early  English.  The 
arcades  above  shew  this  latter  style  both 
in  the  arches  and  pillars.  It  is  most 
probable  this  tower  was  never  finished. 
The  chief  remains  of  the  Norman  period, 
as  seen,  are  two  twisted  pilasters  on  each 
side  of  the  chancel  - arch,  separating  it 
from  the  nave.  These  are,  most  probably, 
in  situ.  Tliere  are  north  and  soutli  tran- 
septs, both  Early  English,  afterwards  con- 
verted into  chantries,  with  apartments  for 
priests  above.  The  north  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Thomas,  and  the  ceiling  is  orna- 
mented with  the  double-headed  eagle,  and 
the  letter  T crowned.  The  south  chapel 
displays  considerable  ornamentation  on  its 
ceiling,  shewing  the  Lamb  resting  on  an 
open  book,  and  a series  of  coats  of  arms  on 
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the  hammer-beams  of  the  roof.  The  coat 
of  Bouchier  is  believed  to  denote  the  Car- 
dinal of  that  name  who  was  Bishop  of  Ely 
from  1444  to  1454,  and  afterwards  trans- 
lated to  Canterbury,  as  the  arms  of  that 
see  are  impaled.  Some  of  the  other  coats 
cannot  be  relied  upon,  being  supposed 
modern  additions.  The  nave  of  the  church 
has  been  despoiled  of  its  early  features. 
It  has  a clerestory,  but  one  of  a debased 
modern  character.  A “ wagon  - arched” 
ceiling  now  occupies  the  place  of  the  ori- 
ginal roof.  The  ill-considered  and  ordi- 
nary fashion  of  the  changes  in  the  nave 
contrast  strangely  with  the  gorgeous  re- 
storations of  the  chancel,  which  last  is  a 
mass  of  architectural  reproduction,  alter- 
ation, and  colour  of  very  high-toned  cha- 
racter. The  porch  in  the  south  is  a very 
fine  specimen  of  late  Perpendicular,  with 
niches,  ornamental  spandrels,  and  the  name 
of  the  donor.  Some  parts  of  the  porch 
tracery  are  very  fine.  Within  the  porch, 
on  the  east  side,  are  the  remains  of  a holy- 
water-stoup.  The  buttresses  outside,  east 
of  the  chancel,  are  peculiar,  the  summits 
being  gablewise,  with  cusped  openings, 
within  which  appear  the  head  and  bust  of 
male  figures,  as  if  in  the  attitude  of  keep- 
ing “ watch  and  ward.” 

The  company^  then  proceeded  to  the 
churchyard,  and  examined  the  tomb  shewn 
as  that  of  St.  Withburga,  who  flourished 
at  Dereham,  and  died  about  740.  It  is 
not  far  from  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
and  appears  like  a small  vault  on  the 
ground,  formed  of  stone,  with  architec- 
tural mouldings  in  the  Early  English 
style.  Anciently  a chapel  stood  over  the 
spot,  and  a spring  of  pure  water  rising  in 
the  sepulchre  at  the  translation  of  With- 
burga’s  body,  many  pilgrims  resorted  to 
the  place.  To  the  chapel  succeeded  another 
building,  and  the  tomb  was  used  as  a bath- 
house even  down  to  a recent  period.  Now 
the  last  building  has  disappeai’ed,  and 
Withburga’s  tomb  is  open  to  the  heavens, 
though  railed  round,  and  flowers  and 
shrubs  planted  in  the  enclosure.  There 
are  steps  to  descend  into  the  vault,  and 
above,  on  the  wall,  is  an  inscription  re- 
cording the  facts  of  Withburga’s  life  and 
death  in  a few  brief  words. 


The  party  next  visited  the  church  of 
North  Elinham,  which,  like  that  of  Dere- 
ham, is  of  mixed  styles,  the  original  being 
Early  English,  with  additions  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  Perhaps 
the  Early  English  is  a little  earlier  than 
Dereham.  In  this  church  considerable 
restorations  have  been  made,  but  not  in 
the  purest  taste.  There  are  some  fine 
fragments  of  fifteenth  - century  painted 
glass  in  two  or  three  of  the  windows  of 
the  nave  on  the  north  side,  one  piece  being 
the  upper  part  of  a Jesse  window.  The 
tendrils  and  leaves  of  the  vine  are  boldly 
drawn  and  finely  coloured.  The  interior 
'jambs  of  the  south  doorway  are  carved  in 
pillar-work.  Outside  the  north  door  are 
the  remains  of  some  heads  of  small  pillars, 
forming  most  probably,  originally,  an 
Early  English  arcade  within  the  reredos. 
The  church  formerly  contained  some  good 
carved  wood  - work,  on  bench  - ends  and 
backs  of  seats,  but  all  has  been  unmerci- 
fully scraped  and  cut. 

Mr.  Fitch,  the  Hon.  Sec.,  then  presented 
to  the  church  its  original  register,  having 
first  written  the  following  inscription 
within  the  cover,  explaining  how  it  came 
into  his  possession : — 

This  book,  the  Register  of  the  Parish 
of  North  Elmham,  commencing  November, 
1538,  and  ending  September,  1631,  was 
taken  from  the  parish  chest  some  ye^rs 
ago.  It  has  been  lately  purchased  by 
me.  As  the  object  of  all  archaeologists 
should  be  to  preserve,  and  not  to  destroy 
— to  restore,  and  not  to  appropriate — I 
have  this  day  returned  it  to  the  Rector, 
trusting  that  for  the  future  it  may  be 
more  carefully  preserved. 

“ Robert  Fitch, 

“Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Archaeological  Society. 

“ Norwich,  Aug.  5,  1861.” 

Mr.  Carthew  said  a copy  of  this  missing 
register  existed,  made,  he  had  no  doubt, 
at  the  time  when  copies  were  ordered  to 
be  executed  and  kept. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  examine 
the  Roman  and  Saxon  earthworks  close  at 
hand,  and  the  architectural  fragments 
upon  them. 

These  remains  lie  at  a short  distance, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  and  as 
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far  as  they  can  be  made  out,  consist  of  a 
parallelogram  earthwork  or  fortification, 
with  a mound,  on  which  has  probably 
stood  a keep.  Outside  this  can  be  partially 
traced  tbe  remains  of  enclosing  banks  of 
an  elongated  circle,  as  if  the  Romans  had 
formed  a camp  (the  parallelogram)  within 
a British  work  of  strength.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  square  work,  protected  by  a 
fosse,  are  tbe  remains  of  some  early  ma- 
sonry, which  tradition  assigns  as  the  ruins 
of  the  palace  of  the  Saxon  bishops  of 
Elmham  ; some  topographers  and  ecclesias- 
tical antiquaries,  however,  declare  that 
South  Elmham,  in  Suffolk,  was  the  site, 
and  not  North  Elmham,  in  Norfolk,  and  at 
the  former  place  are  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient building  of  which  little  or  nothing  is 
historically  known,  but  which  tradition  as- 
signs as’the  minster  of  the  Elmham  bishops. 
The  question,  therefore,  remains  open. 
Nothing  can  be  gleaned  from  the  frag- 
ments of  the  buildings  themselves,  which 
include  only  a wall  and  corner,  apparently 
a small  chamber,  and  a few  courses  of 
masonry,  perhaps  the  line  of  the  exterior 
of  a building. 

The  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning  read  a short 
manuscript  paper,  the  property  of  Mr.  D. 
Gurney,  translated  from  the  Norris  papers 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Frere,  detailing  a 
visit  made  to  the  spot  in  the  last  century 
by  the  writer,  and  speaking  of  an  old  and 
very  deep  well  existing  within  the  earth- 
works, which  could  not  be  thoroughly 
examined  because  the  water  gained  on  the 
workmen.  Mention  was  also  made  of  the 
contribution  of  sepulchral  urns  and  other 
objects  of  antiquity,  found  on  the  site  and 
in  the  neighbourhood,  denoting  Roman 
occupation.  The  well  still  exists,  and  the 
depth  is  understood  to  be  180  feet.  It  is 
dry  now,  and  should  certainly  be  examined. 
North  Elmham,  it  may  be  observed,  is  a 
well-known  Roman  locality,  and  several 
mortuary  urns  have  been  exhumed  in  the 
parish.  A fine  Roman  or  Saxon  buckle 
was  shewn  by  Mr.  Fitch  at  the  last  com- 
mittee meeting  of  the  Society,  which  had 
been  brought  from  hence.  Much  of  the 
outer,  perhaps  British,  vallum  has  been 
thrown  down  and  destroyed. 

The  singular  church  of  Elsing,  which 


was  next  visited,  is  of  the  Decorated  cha- 
racter, and  is  perhaps  unique  in  the  tracery 
of  the  windows,  the  cusped  arches  of  the 
entrance  on  the  north  side,  and  the  great 
breadth  of  the  nave.  There  are  no  aisles. 
The  chancel  is  lofty,  and  broad  also.  Much 
of  the  original  character  prevails,  impart- 
ing a peculiar  grace  and  eccentricity  to  the 
building,  worthy  both  of  examination  by 
the  antiquary  and  study  by  the  architect. 
In  the  chancel  of  this  church  is  the  well- 
known  and  far-famed  Hastings  brass,  a 
memorial  of  the  founder  of  the  church. 
Sir  Hugh  Hastings,  a.d.  1347,  the  20th 
Edward  III.  Recently,  a series  of  fresco 
paintings  were  discovered  on  the  walls  of 
the  north  chapel,  delineating  passages  in 
the  life  of  John  the  Baptist. 

The  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning  described  the 
church  in  a few  words,  and  then  read 
a short  paper  descriptive  of  the  well-known 
Hastings  brass;  and  Mr.  Sotberon  read 
another  on  the  frescoes  of  the  life  of 
St.John  the  Baptist,  which  he  described 
as  unique  in  Norfolk. 

The  party  next  visited  Elsing-hall,  the 
seat  of  F.  Browne,  Esq.,  still  a fine  old 
moated  mansion,  although  many  portions 
have  undergone  considerable  renovation. 
It  was  inspected  with  much  interest,  par- 
ticularly the  great  hall,  in  which  apart- 
ment the  Rev.  J.  C.  Valpy  read  a paper 
by  Mr.  Jeckell,  architect,  of  Norwich,  de- 
scriptive of  the  past  and  present  condition 
of  the  building 

“Elsing-hall  was  the  property  of  the 
Foliots  until,  by  the  marriage  of  Margery, 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Foliot,  with  Sir 
Hugh  Hastings,  commander  of  King  Ed- 
ward the  Third’s  army  in  Flanders,  it  be- 
came the  residence  of  the  Hastings  family. 
There  are  but  few  visible  remnants  of  the 
thirteenth-century  building,  the  portion 
forming  the  present  dwelling-house  having 
been  probably  either  erected  or  greatly 
altered  by  John  Hastings  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  only  re- 
mains now  visible  of  the  earlier  construc- 
tion consist  of  some  foundations  of  w'alls 
near  the  moat  on  the  north-west  side,  and 
in  the  gai’den  on  the  south-w'est  side. 

“ During  the  excavations  I'endered  neces- 
sary by  the  repairs  of  the  house  and  the 
lowering  of  the  soil  a few  years  since,  I 
was  able  to  trace  very  thick  walls  round 
the  enclosure  on  the  east,  north,  and  west 
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sides.  On  the  east  side,  and  north-east, 
they  had  been  in  many  places  faced  with 
a brick  wall,  which  is  still  visible.  On  the 
north-west  and  west  the  original  flint 
walls  may  be  still  traced,  though,  from 
the  accumulation  of  soil,  they  are  not  now 
in  the  moat.  In  the  centre  of  the  north 
side  are  still  to  be  seen  the  abutments  of 
the  bridge  and  the  gatehouse  foundations 
of  fifteenth- century  workmanship.  On 
the  south  side,  the  wall  next  the  m^  at 
was  thin,  and  apparently  intended  only  to 
prevent  the  soil  from  sliding  into  the 
water.  It  is  necessary  to  remark  here 
that  the  water  originally  came  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  south  windows,  the  flint 
turret  now  existing  on  the  south-west 
side  having  two  of  its  sides  in  the  moat. 
In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  flat  lower  green 
or  lawn  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  was, 
a few  years  since,  water. 

“ It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  east, 
north,  and  west  fronts  are  solidly  built  of 
flint  and  stone,  protected  by  thick  walls, 
with  other  buildings  under  them,  the  south 
side  was  of  timber  only,  without  any  pro- 
tecting wall,  but  instead  thereof  was  de- 
fended by  three  channels  or  moats,  and 
ramparts  of  earth.  The  dwelling-house 
itself  is  interesting,  because  it  is  a fairly 
perfect  example  of  an  intermediate  house. 
We  have  very  many  good  examples  in  this 
country  of  smaller  manor-houses  and  large 
halls,  but  not  so  many  of  houses  of  this 
size.  The  main  w'alls  of  the  house  are  cer- 
tainly as  old  as  1450,  and  in  my  opinion 
much  older,  so  that  the  general  arrange- 
ment is  the  same  as  it  was  originally. 
The  dining-hall  only  differs  from  its  pri- 
mitive form  in  having  no  windows  in  the 
south  wall,  and  in  having  an  archway  in- 
stead of  a doorway. 

“ None  of  the  original  windows  appeared 
to  have  been  prepared  to  receive  perma- 
nent glazing,  but  probably  at  first  the  glass 
was  fastened  to  the  iron  bars,  aud  taken 
out  when  not  required,  all  the  windows 
having  had  wooden  shutters.  That  glass 
had  been  used  was  proved  by  our  finding 
some  old  glass,  from  which  we  learn  that 
the  windows  in  the  bay  on  the  south  were 
painted.  On  the  east  of  the  hall  was  the 
drawing-room  (as  we  should  have  called  it). 
This  w'as  formerly  approached,  not  as  now, 
directly  from  the  hall,  but  from  the  stair- 
case. All  traces  of  the  flooring  and  ceiling 
of  this  room  are  destroyed  by  the  modern 
framing. 

“In  this  room  was  a door  communica- 
ting with  the  chapel,  which  still  exists  at 
the  east  end  of  the  house ; and  above  this 
room  was  the  solar,  forty  feet  long,  being 
the  entire  length  of  the  building,  formerly 
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richly  decorated  with  colour,  the  pattern 
or  device  of  which  on  the  wall  I have 
been  unable  to  interpret,  but  the  stalk- 
and-scroll  border  may  still  be  distinctly 
seen  round  the  room.  There  are  remains 
of  two  fireplaces  in  the  same  situation,  of 
difierent  dates,  one  being  fifteenth-century 
w’ork,  and  the  other  Jacobean  or  Eliza- 
bethan. From  this  room  there  \vas  a 
window  opening  into  the  chapel,  and,  as 
I believe,  a gallery  in  the  chapel,  so  that 
the  occupants  of  the  solar  could  observe 
the  services  and  ceremonials  in  the  chapel 
without  descending.  And  at  one  time 
there  was  a window  looking  into  the 
dining-hall.  On  the  west  side  of  the  hall, 
the  original  hole  in  the  w'all  shewed  w here 
the  gallery  had  been,  and  from  it  the 
present  beam  was  moulded.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  staircase  to  the  porch 
chamber,  or  any  other  way  than  the 
gallery.  The  doors  underneath  are  partly 
old,  and  partly  exact  copies  of  the  old 
doorways  to  the  offices.  The  offices  had 
been  so  altered  about  17 0 years  since,  that 
nothing  remains  of  interest. 

“ Externally,  there  are  tw^o  small  frag- 
ments of  thirteenth-century  work  to  be 
seen  in  the  west  or  kitchen  gable.  They 
are  parts  of  an  old  arch  or  doorway,  used 
for  corbels.  In  pulling  down  some  of  the 
walls  for  repair,  similar  portions  were 
found,  proving  clearly  that  the  building 
then  existing  here  w^as  one  of  far  higher 
pretension  as  to  richness  of  ornament  than 
the  present  building.  I think  I may  say 
that  no  original  internal  wall  was  laid 
bare  that  did  not  shew  marks  of  decora- 
tion in  colour,  and  as  we  know  that 
another  residence  of  the  same  Browne 
family  was  decorated  with  a representa- 
tion of  the  ‘ Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,’ 
at  which  Sir  Anthony  Browne  was  Master 
of  the  Horse  to  the  King,  I hoped  to  have 
found  some  historical  family  pictures  here. 

“On the  east  side,  externally, the  chapel 
is  worth  a visit,  wdiere,  in  spite  of  its  small 
proportions,  there  are  traces  of  a stone 
altar,  piscina,  &c.  There  is  also  the  founda- 
tion visible  of  a tower,  which  appears  to 
have  been  for  the  offices,  communicating 
by  a passage  with  the  drawing-room  and 
solar.  On  the  south  side  may  be  seen  the 
foundations  of  the  old  staircase  to  this 
solar,  or  ‘ Ladies’  Chamber,’  from  which 
there  was  no  communication  upstairs  with 
the  servants’  or  west  wing. 

“Elsing-hall  is  interesting,  not  only 
from  its  architectural  merits,  but  also 
from  having  been  the  residence  for  so 
many  years  of  a family  that  is  connected 
with  most  of  the  well-known  Norfolk 
house-’,  and  many  of  historic  reputation, 
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including  Talbot,  Wodehouse,  Le  Strange, 
Astley,  Grey  de  Ruthyn,  Morley,  Spencer, 
Earl  Pembroke,  the  Fastens,  and  many 
others ; and  the  shield  of  William  Browne, 
in  the  ‘ Roll  of  Arms,'’  contains  the  follow- 
ing quarterings : — 

“ 1.  Browne,  Fitzalan,  and  Maltravers. 

“2.  Nevil,  Montacute,  and  Monther- 
mer ; the  two  latter  being  titles  at  the 
present  moment  subjects  of  appeal  before 
the  Committee  of  the  Peers. 

“ 3.  Holland,  Tiptoft,  and  Charlton. 

“4.  Inglethorpe,  Bradestone,  Delapole, 
and  Burgh.” 

The  last  visit  was  to  the  church  of 


Swanton  Morley,  a very  fine  example  of 
the  Perpendicular  style,  with  remarkably 
lofty  windows,  the  tracery  of  which  is 
checked  or  blocked  before  it  comes  to  the 
head  ; but  with  the  moulding  of  the  arch 
continued  to  the  apex.  The  chancel  has 
borne  a fine  roof,  the  wall-terminations 
displaying  bosses  of  deer,  lions,  &c.  Mr. 
Carthew  observed  that  a small  crypt  ex- 
isted beneath  the  Communion-table,  the 
entrance  to  which  was  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel.  The  tower  of  this  church 
is  very  fine  and  lofty. 


midla™  counties  aech^ological  association. 


Sept.  17.  A large  number  of  members 
of  the  Association  and  their  friends  paid 
a visit  to  Oxford,  which  they  reached  (by 
the  Great  Western  Railway)  soon  after 
12  o’clock. 

A single  day  is,  of  course,  a period  far 
too  limited  to  allow  of  even  a cursory  ex- 
amination of  the  almost  innumerable  points 
of  interest  with  which  Oxford  abounds; 
and  the  visitors  were  consequently  obliged 
to  make  a selection,  or  rather  to  adopt  the 
excellent  choice  made  for  them  by  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Chamberlain  and  C.  E.  Mathews, 
the  Honorary  Secretaries,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Dr.  Acland,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker, 
Mr.  Spiers,  and  other  gentlemen  at  Ox- 
ford. The  only  fault  of  the  programme 
(as  with  that  of  most  Societies)  was  that 
it  crowded  rather  too  much  work  into  the 
day ; but  this  can  scarcely  be  avoided,  as 
visitors  are  naturally  anxious  to  see  as 
much  as  can  possibly  be  seen.  The  new 
Museum  was  the  first  edifice  examined  in 
detail,  but  on  their  way  the  party  took 
the  opportunity  of  glancing  at  Worcester 
College,  at  the  Martyrs’  Memorial,  and  at 
the  noble  edifice  erected  for  the  Taylor 
Institution  and  the  University  Galleries. 
Time,  however,  did  not  allow  them  to 
inspect  the  collection  of  Chantrey’s  works, 
or  the  series  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raf- 
faelle  drawings  deposited  in  this  building. 
Passing  through  St.  John’s  College, — in- 
separably associated  with  the  memory  of 
Archbishop  Laud, — and  pausing  for  a few 
minutes  to  admire  its  beautiful  gardens, 
the  visitors  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 


the  Museum,  the  latest,  and  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  important,  edifice  which 
adorns  the  city. 

The  Museum  originated  in  a desire  to 
bring  under  one  roof  the  collections  illus- 
trative of  natural  science  scattered  over 
the  University — such  as  geology,  chemistry, 
anatomy,  physics,  and  what  is  commonly 
known  as  “ natural  history,”  or  collections 
of  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects. 
The  building  was  commenced  in  1857  and 
opened  in  1860,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be 
finished,  as  much  of  the  ornamental  work 
yet  remains  to  be  applied.  The  architects 
were  Messrs.  Deane  and  Woodward,  but 
the  design  was  due  to  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Woodward,  under  whose  superintendence 
the  work  was  executed.  The  style  chosen 
was  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and, 
as  colour  is  freely  used,  a highly  pictur- 
esque effect  has  been  obtained ; though  the 
form  of  the  exterior,  especially  that  of  the 
principal  front,  is  rather  disappointing 
from  its  baldness  and  flatness.  This  is  to 
some  extent  relieved  by  the  central  tower ; 
but  the  addition  of  a porch  of  suitable 
dignity  is  wanting,  and  this  defect  has 
been  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  in 
a letter  to  Dr.  Acland,  one  of  the  most 
energetic  promoters  of  the  Museum.  Not- 
withstanding this  omission,  the  Museum 
is  undoubtedly  a very  fine  example  of 
modern  Gothic,  and  the  whole  group  of 
buildings — including  the  great  laboratory 
(almost  as  large  as  a chapter-house)  and 
the  curator’s  residence — constitutes  an 
imposing  mass,  which  cannot  be  examined 
3 T 
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without  exciting  a feeling  of  satisfaction 
with  the  progress  made  in  adapting  Gothic 
forms  to  modern  uses.  The  interior  of 
the  Museum  consists  of  a large  room 
covered  by  an  iron  roof,  supported  by 
columns  of  the  same  metal.  The  double 
corridors,  or  rather  cloisters,  which  enclose 
the  principal  room  are  singularly  beauti- 
ful, though  very  simple  in  both  design  and 
ornament.  Some  of  the  capitals  are  ex- 
quisite specimens  of  stone  carvlng^ — more 
perfectly  truthful  and  beautiful  than  any- 
thing which  has  been  done  in  England  in 
modern  times.  On  one  side  of  the  Museum, 
over  the  class-rooms,  is  a lecture  theatre, 
a very  tasteful  room,  and  in  itself  a build- 
ing of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude.  Here 
the  visitors  were  received,  on  behalf  of  the 
University,  by  Dr.  Scott,  Master  of  Balliol 
College,  and  acting  Vice-Chancellor  in  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Jeune,  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

After  a few  preliminary  remarks  from 
Dr.  Acland,  the  Kegius  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine, an  address  on  “ the  Revival  of  Gothic 
Architecture”  was  delivered  by  Professor 
J.  H.  Chamberlain,  of  Queen’s  College, 
Birmingham.  He  shewed  how  the  princi- 
ples of  Gothic,  or  rather  English  art,  slowly 
emerged  from  the  enormous  pressure  of 
feeble  classicism  by  which  for  two  hun- 
dred years  they  had  been  crushed  down. 
Having  traced  the  progress  of  the  revival 
up  to  the  time  of  Rickman,  the  lecturer 
glanced  at  the  injury  it  had  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  various  pretenders  who 
had  contrived  to  graft  themselves  upon  it, 
to  their  own  profit  only  ; and  he  then 
pointed  out  the  eminent  services  which 
had  been  rendered  by  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
by  Mr.  Pugin,  and  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  not 
forgetting  heartily  to  acknowledge  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, and  of  other  architects  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  In  the  course  of  his  address 
Mr.  Chamberlain  took  occasion  to  protest 
most  warmly  against  the  pernicious  error 
from  which  architects  are  not  yet  free — 
that  the  highest  merit  of  modern  Gothic 
consists  in  the  exact  reproduction  of  an- 
cient forms,  instead  of  applying  old  prin- 
ciples to  modern  wants  and  materials. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  address.  Dr. 
Acland  minutely  explained  the  aim  of  the 


founders  of  the  Museum,  and  graphically 
sketched  the  difficulties  they  had  to  en- 
counter, first  in  securing  the  adoption  of 
their  plans,  and  next  of  carrying  them 
into  execution.  He  indicated  the  further 
extension  of  their  great  project  contem- 
plated by  the  promoters,  and  he  con- 
cluded by  paying  an  eloquent  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Woodward, 
the  architect  of  the  Museum.  Dr.  Acland 
then  conducted  the  party  over  the  build- 
ing, calling  especial  attention  to  the  ele- 
gant and  admirably  arranged  library, 
which  contains  a most  valuable  collection 
of  books  on  the  various  branches  of  natu- 
ral science.  On  one  of  the  tables  were 
exhibited  a photographic  portrait  of  Mr. 
Woodward  — a melancholy  memorial  of 
a man  who,  had  his  life  been  spared, 
would  have  taken  his  place  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  British  architects. 

After  leaving  the  Museum,  the  visitors 
passed  through  the  gardens  of  Wadham 
College,  their  attention  on  the  way  being 
directed  by  Mr.  Parker  to  the  hall  and 
chapel,  the  latter  of  which  presents  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  inability  of  the 
architects  of  James  the  First’s  day  to 
cai’ry  out  the  principles  of  Gothic  art. 
From  Wadham  the  party  dispersed  to 
luncheon,  at  which  they  were  entertained 
at  the  respective  houses  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker  and  Dr.  Acland.  The  first  point 
visited  after  luncheon  was  the  new  Union 
— a building  erected  by  Mr.  Woodward  for 
the  University  Debating  Society,  and  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  frescoes  by  artists — ■ 
chiefly  amateurs — of  the  pre-Raphaelite 
school.  After  a hasty  glance  at  Frewen- 
hall,  the  unpretending  residence  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  while  at  the  University, 
the  excursionists  proceeded  to  Balliol  Col- 
lege, where,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
Scott,  they  inspected  the  chapel  lately 
erected  by  Mr.  Butterfield.  The  next 
point  was  Exeter  College,  where  Mr. 
Chamberlain  briefly  pointed  out  the  beau- 
ties of  the  magnificent  chapel  built  by 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  This  chapel  is  the  finest 
in  the  University,  and  indeed,  for  grace- 
fulness united  with  solemnity,  it  is  not 
excelled  by  any  similar  edifice  in  the 
kingdom.  The  comparison  of  Exeter 
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Chapel  with  that  at  Balliol  was  some- 
what to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter  ;• 
hut  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr. 
Butterfield’s  chapel  is  by  far  the  smaller 
of  the  two,  and  that  it  cost  little  more 
than  a third  of  the  sum  expended  on  the 
chapel  at  Exeter  College.  Making  the 
utmost  allowance,  however,  for  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  impossible  not  to  award 
the  palm  of  superiority  to  Mr.  Scott,  who 
has  avoided  a certain  fancifulness  of  con- 
struction and  colour  which  renders  Mr. 
Butterfield’s  work  less  attractive  than  it 
otherwise  would  be. 

From  this  point  the  visitors  were  placed 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker, 
who  imparted  to  his  explanations  sufficient 
fulness  without  rendering  them  tiresome  by 
repetition  or  by  the  introduction  of  irrele- 
vant matter.  The  first  place  visited  under 
Mr.  Parker’s  guidance  was  Wolsey’s  noble 
foundation,  Christ  Church  College.  After 
the  magnificent  hall  had  been  exain  ned, 
the  cathedral,  used  as  the  college  chapel, 
was  inspected.  The  edifice  is  now  in  process 
of  restoration,  and  bids  fair  to  assume  even 
more  than  its  pristine  beauty.  The  curious 
shrine  of  St.  Frideswide  having  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Parker,  and  sufficient  time 
allowed  for  a careful  examination  of  the 
cathedral,  the  visitors  proceeded  to  Mer- 
ton College,  the  “ cradle  of  the  Univer- 
sity,” with  its  beautiful  chapel,  lately  re- 
stored by  Mr.  Butterfield.  The  next 
place  visited  was  Bishop  Waynflete’s  col- 
lege— -Magdalen,  where  the  chief  points 
of  interest  were  the  founder’s  chambers 
(restored  in  precise  accordance  with  their 
original  condition)  and  the  remarkably 


fine  chapel,  with  its  solemn  ante-chapd, 
ornamented  with  real  painted”  windows 
of  the  kind  in  vogue  during  the  worst 
period  of  last  century. 

The  visitors  were  so  greatly  pressed 
for  time  that  they  were  unable  to  bestow 
even  a glance  upon  the  famous  walks 
of  Magdalen,  but  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  college  and  return  along  High-street 
to  the  Star  Hotel,  where  dinner  was  pro- 
vided. Most  of  the  party  made  their  way 
direct  to  the  hotel ; but  a few,  more  ad- 
venturous or  less  fatigued  than  the  rest, 
paused  for  a few  minutes  to  ascend  to 
the  roof  of  the  Radcliffe  Library,  whence 
a superb  view  of  Oxford  was  obtained. 
Time,  however,  allowed  of  no  more  than 
a hasty  glance. 

A short  delay  occurred  in  procuring 
the  keys  of  the  Radcliffe  Library,  but  this 
Mr.  Parker  turned  to  account  by  conduct- 
ing the  party  to  the  chapel  of  Brazenose 
College  (now  under  repair),  where  they 
found  an  elegantly  coloured  ceiling,  which 
has  attracted  in  general  less  notice  than 
it  deserves,  as  the  redeeming  feature  of 
an  otherwise  ugly  edifice. 

After  dinner,  Mr.  S.  Timmins,  who 
took  the  chair,  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Dr.  Scott,  the  acting  Vice-Chancellor, 
to  the  Heads  of  the  various  Colleges  visited 
during  the  day,  and  to  Dr.  Acl-md,  Mr. 
Parker,  and  Mr.  Spiers,  for  their  courteous 
attention  and  the  valuable  assistance  ren- 
dered by  them.  The  motion  was  carried 
by  acclamation,  and  the  formal  business 
being  thus  concluded,  the  visitors  left 
for  the  railway  station,  and  returned  to 
Birmingham, 
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Oct.  1.  The  annual  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Natural  History  Society’s  lecture- 
room.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Edwakd 
Lechmebe,  and  among  those  present  were 
the  Hon.  F.  Lygon,  M.P.,  Revds.  Canon 
Wood,  G.  Munn,  H.  G.  Pepys,  and  Mr. 
J.  S.  Walker  (the  three  latter  Hon.  Secs.), 
Revds.  R.  Cattley,  W.  Bourn,  F.W.  Becker, 
R.  P.  Hill,  Messrs.  Barnett,  Hyla  Holden, 
G.  J.  A.  Walker,  W.  J.  Hopkins,  E.  Lees, 
and  a few  ladies. 


The  Rev.  G.  Munn  read  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  committee,  which  stated  that 
the  past  year  had  been  one  of  unusual 
activity  as  regarded  church  building  and 
restoration  within  the  diocese.  Never  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Society  had  the 
committee  had  to  record  the  progress  and 
completion  of  such  important  works.  Since 
the  presentation  of  last  year’s  report  the 
following  new  churches  had  been  conse- 
crated, viz.,  St.  James’s,  Wollaston;  St. 
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John’s,  Stourbridge;  St.  Mary’s,  Selly  Oak; 
All  Saints’,  Warwick ; the  rebuilt  churches 
of  Daylesford  and  Alvechurch;  and  the 
new  cemetery  chapel  at  Great  Malvern. 
The  church  erected  by  Warren  Hastings 
at  Daylesford  had  been  replaced  by  one 
of  rather  larger  dimensions,  and  far  more 
correct  in  an  architectural  point  of  view, 
at  the  cost  of  H.  Grisewood,  Esq.,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  of  London. 
After  commenting  on  the  notoriously  in- 
convenient arrangement  and  unseemly 
state  of  the  parish  church  of  Alvechurch 
formerly,  the  report  went  at  some  length 
into  the  extensive  improvements  that  had 
taken  place  there  recently.  Under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  and  at 
a moderate  outlay,  considering  the  extent 
of  the  work,  the  mutilated  sanctuary  had 
been  transformed  into  a striking  and  noble 
church,  a result  in  great  measure  due  to 
the  judicious  use  of  simple  materials,  and 
to  the  great  height  of  the  church,  which 
produced  a most  dignified  effect,  especially 
in  the  interior.  To  gain  that  loftiness,  the 
exterior  appearance  of  the  tower  had  to 
be  sacrificed,  by  carrying  the  ridge  of  the 
nave-roof  up  to  the  parapet.  The  addi- 
tion of  a lofty  pyramidal  roof  to  the  tower, 
as  designed  by  the  architect,  would  be  an 
improvement,  but  nothing  short  of  an 
additional  stage  of  masonry,  surmounted 
by  a spire  or  high  roof,  would  bring  the 
tower  into  harmony  with  the  church. 

Alter  alluding  to  the  commencement  of 
All  Saints’  Church,  Warwick,  and  to  the 
recent  completion  of  St.  Mary’s,  Selly  Oak, 
the  committee  stated  that  new  or  re-built 
churches  would  shortly  be  ready  for  conse- 
cration at  Offenham,  Barbourne,  and  Lin- 
dridge. 

The  committee  reported  that  one  of  the 
worst  cases  of  the  wanton  destruction  of 
ancient  and  valuable  work  that  had  ever 
co  ne  under  their  notice  was  that  now 
being  effected  at  Exhall  Church,  near  Al- 
cestcr,  (which  had  been  put  into  the  hands 
of  an  ordinary  builder,  who  was  evidently 
quite  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of 
church  architecture).  The  plans  for  the 
so-called  restoration  had  been  recently  laid 
before  the  committee,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  interesting  old  windows,  a Nor- 


man doorway,  and  a wooden  bell- turret 
were  to  be  destroyed,  in  order  to  give 
place  to  others  of  the  builder’s  own  de- 
signing. The  new  bell-gable,  the  but- 
tresses, and  the  porch  (the  only  new  works 
of  which  drawings  were  sent)  were  very 
ugly  in  themselves,  and  out  of  keeping 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  old  church.  The  ^ 
committee  had  reported  strongly  against  | 
the  plans  to  the  Church  Building  Society,  i 
and  it  was  satisfactory  to  them  to  know  I 
that  that  Society  refused  to  make  any  | 

grant  towards  carrying  those  plans  into  |j 

effect.  Thus  another  instance  was  afforded 
of  the  lamentable  injury  inflicted  upon  an-  I ; 

cient  buildings  through  the  absence  of  j 

proper  professional  superintendents.  In  ; 

conclusion,  the  committee  invited  discus-  j» 

sion  at  the  meeting  as  to  whether  the  | 

sphere  of  the  Society’s  operations  could  - | 
with  advantage  be  extended  so  as  to  in-  ; ' 
elude  Herefordshire,  now  so  closely  con-  ; 

nected  with  this  county  by  railway,  and  | 

possessing  many  churches  and  buildings  of 
great  interest  at  present  but  very  little  | 

known;  and  also  what  steps  should  be  j 

taken  to  prepare  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  British  Archaeological  Institute  in 
Worcester  in  1862.  | 

The  inclusion  of  Herefordshire  was  ap-  ’■ 

proved  of  by  the  meeting,  as  was  also  i 
the  appointment  of  a committee  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  visit  of  the  Insti- 
tute. It  was  mentioned  that  there  are  | 
many  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood well  worthy  of  a visit — such  as  Cruck- 
barrow-hill,  the  largest  Druidical  mound  ; 
in  the  kingdom,  and  the  Bambury  stone  ; 
on  Bredon-hill,  as  well  as  a number  of 
Eoman  vases  and  urns  recently  dug  up 
near  the  cathedral  and  at  Diglis,  and  now  i 

in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Binns.  i 

On  the  following  day  several  of  the  ij  i 
members  and  their  friends  proceeded  on 
an  excursion,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  I 
several  churches  lying  to  the  south  of 
Worcester. 

At  Kempsey,  the  excursionists  were 
rc  ceived  by  General  Colville,  General 
Pilcher,  and  others.  Mr.  J.  Severn  Walker  | 
gave  a short  historical  sketch  of  the  [P 
parish  and  its  connection  with  the  his-  ^ 
tory  of  the  bishopric,  the  Bishops  of  Wor- 
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cester  having  had  a palace  there  from 
a very  early  period.  He  also  described 
the  architectural  features  of  the  church, 
which  is  a cruciform  structure  of  con- 
siderable size.  The  chancel  is  a fine  ex- 
ample of  Early  English;  traces  of  this 
style  also  occur  in  the  south  transept,  and 
at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle.  The 
nave  arcades  are  of  the  Decorated  period, 
the  rest  of  the  building  being  early  Per- 
pendicular. There  are  triple  sedilia  and 
an  elegant  piscina  in  the  chancel,  and 
some  good  old  stained  glass  remains  in 
one  or  two  of  the  windows.  The  interior 
is  much  disfigured  by  deal  pews,  organ-gal- 
lery, plastered  ceilings,  and  mural  tablets, 
and  the  exterior  has  also  been  covered 
with  a coating  of  stucco.  Mr.  Lees  called 
attention  to  the  interesting  fact  of  the 
church  standing  in  the  centre  of  an  an- 
cient Roman  camp.  General  Colville  and 
General  Pilcher  invited  the  party  to  par- 
take of  refreshments,  but  the  time  allotted 
to  Kempsey  having  expired,  they  could 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  profiered  hos- 
pitality. 

Pirton  Court  was  the  next  object  visited. 
It  is  a remarkably  fine  half-timbered  struc- 
ture, having  a richly  ornamented  gable, 
and  a large  stone  fireplace  in  the  prin- 
cipal room.  The  moat  is  now  filled  up, 
and  a considerable  portion  of  the  house 
has  been  removed.  Pirton  Church  is 
an  interesting  little  Norman  structure, 
with  later  windows,  chiefly  Decorated,  in- 
serted. It  had  once  a tower  between  the 
nave  and  chancel,  the  staircase  to  which 
still  remains  in  the  north  wall.  The  pre- 
sent tower  is  of  wood,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  nave.  The  whole  building  is  in 
a dilapidated  state.  Some  fruitless  en- 
deavours have  been  made  to  strengthen 
the  walls  by  means  of  iron  rods,  but  they 
are  in  such  a bad  condition  as  to  demand 
entire  rebuilding,  and  that  at  no  distant 
period. 

Strensham  (the  next  place  of  halting) 
has  a very  interesting  church  of  the  Deco- 
rated and  Perpendicular  styles.  The  front 
of  the  western  gallery  is  thought  by  some 
to  have  been  originally  the  rood-loft.  It  is 
divided  into  numerous  panels,  each  con- 
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taining  a full-length  painting  of  an  apo- 
stle or  other  saint,  our  Lord  occupying 
the  centre.  Here  are  some  brasses  of  the 
Russells,  who  flourished  here  for  a period 
of  400  years.  Two  of  these  brasses  are 
now  in  the  vestry,  the  stone  to  which  they 
are  fixed  having  been  taken  up  by  the 
late  Rector,  Dr.  Grove,  in  order  to  place 
his  own  inscription  in  the  place  ! The  old 
open  seats  remain,  the  passage  between 
them  being  of  unusual  width,  and  paved 
with  tiles ; the  patterns  are,  however,  for 
the  most  part  obliterated. 

Hill  Croome  (next  visited)  is  a very 
simple  structure,  with  a gabled  tower  at 
the  west  end.  A piscina  occupies  an  un- 
usual position,  being  placed  across  the 
south-east  angle  of  tbe  chancel.  The  east 
window  has  just  been  filled  with  stained 
glass,  of  a poor  description  however. 

Earfs  Croome  Church  has  a chancel-arch, 
doorways,  and  other  features  of  Norman 
workmanship,  and  on  the  north  side  is  an 
elegant  two-light  Decorated  window.  Un- 
fortunately, an  ugly  tower  was  erected  at 
the  west  end  some  years  ago,  but  judi- 
cious renovations  have  just  been  effected, 
including  the  removal  of  the  plaster  from 
the  exterior  of  the  chancel.  The  Rev.  H. 
Philpott  had  provided  luncheon  for  the 
visitors,  but  they  were  obliged  to  press  on 
to  Severn  Stoke,  where  they  dined,  C. 
Holt  Bracebridge,  Esq.,  occupying  the 
chair,  and  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Pepys  being 
vice-chairman.  This  parish  church  was 
afterwards  examined.  It  is  chiefly  of  the 
Decorated  period,  with  traces  of  Nor- 
man work  in  the  north  wall,  and  a few 
Perpendicular  additions.  The  piers  and 
arches  are  rather  ungraceful,  and  the  in- 
terior is  much  disfigured  by  the  modern 
fittings.  The  tower  occupies  the  position 
of  a north  transept,  and  groups  very  pic- 
turesquely with  the  church.  The  Rev.  H. 
Burrow  exhibited  some  curious  old  regis- 
ters, and  otherwise  conduced  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  day  by  acting  as  local  hou. 
secretary. 

The  churches  visited  were  each  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  J.  S.  Walker,  and  it  was 
only  regretted  that  more  time  could  not 
be  devoted  to  their  inspection. 
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Cone^pontiena  of  29rban. 


[^Correspondents  are  requested  to  append  their  Addresses,  not,  unless  agreeable,  for 
publication,  but  in  order  that  a copy  of  the  GtENTLEMAN’S  Ma&azine  containing 
their  Communications  may  be  forwarded  to  them.~\ 


EARLY  POEMS  BY  BISHOP  SHIJTTLEWORTH. 

Mr.  Urban, — In  your  number  for  the  month  of  September  there  was 
one  article  particularly  interesting  to  myself,  that  in  which  you  treated 
your  readers  with  two  poems  by  Bishop  Shuttleworth,  of  the  existence  of 
which  I was  not  aware,  although  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  writer  for 
many  years,  especially  in  early  days,  when  he  was  a private  tutor  at  Eton. 
I believe  he  never  published  a volume  of  poems  ; but  he  was  constantly 
throwing  off  among  his  friends  some  amusing  slips,  epigrams,  parodies, 
imitations,  sketches  of  character,  and  lively  touches  of  the  incidents  of  the 
day,  with  others  of  a more  grave  and  solid  character.  I have  several  of 
his  almost  extempore  lines  still  by  me,  some  in  his  own  handwriting.  He 
was  a man  much  to  be  valued,  and  was  highly  valued  by  those  who  knew 
him  well.  One  evening  when  he  was  sitting  with  a friend,  he  said,  “ Sup- 
pose, J you  and  I try  our  hands  at  versifying  some  of  the  Psalms, 

somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Merrick.”  In  a day  or  two  afterwards,  Mr. 
Shuttleworth  produced  the  two  following  versions.  To  me  they  appear  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful : they  are,  I believe,  but  little  known.  Perhaps  you 
may  think  them  worthy  of  a place  in  your  time-honoured  Magazine. 

Senex. 


PARAPHRASE  OE  PSALM  II. 
Why  thus,  with  useless  frenzy  fir’d. 
Against  the  King  of  kings  conspir’d, 
Strive  earth’s  weak  sovereigns  to  detain 
Messiah  from  His  destin’d  reign  ? 

Vain,  vain  the  hope  ! from  yonder  skies 
Th’  Almighty  God  their  wrath  defies. 
Pursues  His  predetermin’d  will. 

And  bids  the  arm  of  flesh  be  still. 
Comjfiete,  at  length,  the  mystic  birth 
Salutes  the  long-expectant  earth. 

He  comes  ! He  comes  ! the  seed  of  old. 
By  seers  descried,  by  signs  foretold. 


The  Rev.  J.  M.  Turner,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 
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Early  Eoems  by  Bishop  Shuttleworth. 

O’er  earth,  o’er  ocean’s  wide  domain, 

Messiah  reigns,  and  still  shall  reign ; 

O’er  prostrate  kings  extend  His  sway, 

And  break  them  like  the  fragile  clay. 

Frond  man  ! ere  yet  the  time  is  spent, 

Ere  yet  the  stroke  descends — relent ; 

With  awe  submissive  kiss  the  rod. 

And  bend  beneath  the  ‘ ■ Lov’d  of  God 
For  great  the  bliss  His  mercies  give, 

But  who  can  bide  His  wrath,  and  live  ? 


PARAPHRASE  OF  PSALM  CXXXVII. 

By  proud  Euphrates’  stream  we  lay, 

And  wept  our  captive  hours  away ; 

Whilst  on  her  osier  beds,  unstrung, 

Our  tuneless  harps  neglected  hung. 

Th’  Assyrian  lord  with  pride  survey’d 
The  slaves  his  conq’ring  arm  had  made ; 

And  “ Sing,”  he  cried,  “ the  sacred  lay 
That  rose  on  Salem’s  festive  day.” 

Oh  ! how  shall  captive  hands  aspire. 

To  wake  the  consecrated  lyre. 

Profaning  to  a despot’s  ear. 

The  strains  Jehovah  deign’d  to  hear  ? 

If  e’er  this  heart,  where’er  I flee, 

Judah  ! forget  to  beat  for  thee, 

Or  fond  remembrance  cease  to  dwell 
On  thee,  deserted  Israel ! 

Then  fail  this  arm,  then  dumbness  close 
These  lips,  that  now  lament  thy  woes. 

Oh ! Thou,  whose  watchful  eyes  behold  ^ 

The  race  Thy  mercies  rear’d  of  old  ; 

Thine  arm.  Almighty  God,  display 
On  these  who  bear  Thy  sons  away. 

Yes,  haughty  land,  thy  race  is  run ; 

Weep,  weep,  all-conq’ring  Babylon  ! 

E’en  now  o’er  thy  devoted  tow’rs 
The  day  of  retribution  low’rs. 

Thy  slaughter’d  sires  unheeded  lie. 

Thy  mangled  infants  gasp  and  die ; 

Whilst  Judah,  fill’d  with  awe  divine. 

Owns  all  her  woes  surpass’d  by  thine. 


P.  N.  S. 
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Coi'respondence  of  Sylvanus  Urban. 
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EEPORTS  OF  ARCHEOLOGICAL 

Mr.  Urban,  — Everybody  who  ever 
speaks  in’  public  must  get  gradually  hard- 
ened to  the  sort  of  nonsense  which  report- 
ers must  often  put  into  his  mouth.  I 
remember  the  time  when  it  used  to  annoy 
me  to  see  myself  represented  as  talking 
some  stuff  which  had  never  come  into  my 
head  and  still  less  out  of  my  lips.  Latterly 
I have  consoled  myself  by  thinking  that 
the  readers  of  such  reports  fall  pretty 
much  into  two  classes,  those  who  do  not 
see  that  it  is  nonsense  at  all,  and  those 
who  see  that  it  is  such  nonsense  that  the 
speaker  cannot  have  uttered  it.  For  ex- 
ample, one  of  the  Northampton  papers 
made  my  talk  at  Crowland  last  July  con- 
sist of  the  very  fables  which  I,  together 
with  other  members,  did  my  best  to  upset. 
For  this  I did  not  much  care ; one  set  of 
people  would  think  it  was  all  right ; an- 
other would  see  that  I could  not  have 
been  such  a fool.  But  there  are  bounds 
where  human  long-suffering  gives  way; 
one  of  those  is  when  a man  is  represented, 
not  only  by  a local  penny-a-liner,  but  in 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  as  saying 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  he  did  say  on 
a controverted  subject  on  which  he  has 
thought  a good  deal,  and  which  he  has 
a floating  idea  of  some  day  treating  more 
at  length. 

This  misfortune  has  happened  to  me  twice 
in  the  report  given  in  your  last  number  of 
the  Cambrian  meeting  at  Swansea.  There 
is  an  architectural  case  and  a historical 
case.  The  latter  is  really  important ; the 
former  I should  have  left  to  correct  itself 
if  1 had  not  been  writing  about  the  other. 

First  then  I am  made  to  say  in  Margam 
Chapter-house  that  “it  (the  chapter-house) 
had  another  peculiarity  — that,  unlike 
most  monasteries,  it  had  no  passage  to  the 
church  itself.” 

Every  one  who  knows  anything  of  col- 
legiate and  monastic  arrangements  knows 
very  well  that  in  a collegiate  church  the 
chapter-house  almost  always  forms  part 
of  tlie  church  itself,  and  often  has  no  ap- 
proach except  through  the  church.  In 
a monastery  the  church  and  chapter-house 
10 


MEETINGS.  “ BIFORIETTA,”  &c. 

have  no  special  connexion ; both  are  ap- 
proached from  the  cloister,  but  there  is 
rarely — I do  not  remember  any  instance, 
but  it  is  dangerous  to  say  “never” — any 
passage  leading  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
This  distinction  I tried  to  explain  at  Mar- 
gam  ; you  see  what  has  come  of  my  well- 
meant  attempt. 

This  hash  however  any  one  who  was  at 
once  knowing  and  charitable  would  set 
right  for  himself ; not  so  about  the  Fle- 
mings in  Gower.  I am  made  to  say  posi- 
tively that  “it  was  a matter  of  history 
that  there  was  a' Flemish  colony  in  Gower 
in  the  twelfth  century.”  I said  no  such 
thing,  because  I know  of  no  historical  evi- 
dence on  the  point.  What  I did  say  was, 
that  the  Flemish  settlement  in  Pembroke- 
shire was  an  undoubted  historical  fact, 
and  that  the  analogy  of  Pembrokeshire, 
combined  with  the  received  tradition  as  to 
Gower,  seemed  to  me  evidence  enough  to 
make  us  accept  the  Gower  settlement 
also.  You  will  find  a complete  report  of 
my  speech  in  the  next  “ Archseologia  Cam- 
brensis  P but  I thought  I ought  at  once 
to  contradict  the  statement  that  I rested 
the  case  of  the  Flemings  in  Gower  on 
direct  historical  evidence  which,  as  far  as 
I know,  does  not  exist. 

WTiile  I have  my  pen  in  hand  I will 
give,  what  otherwise  I should  not  have 
given,  a line  or  two  to  your  correspondent 
Mr.  Westwood,  who  not  only  cannot  un- 
derstand a joke,  but  takes  you  to  task  be- 
cause you  can.  I am  not  going  to  argue 
with  him ; no  scholar  would ; if  he  cannot 
see  of  himself  that  “ Biforietta”  is  simply 
“before-gate,”  and  that  Hengest’s  grand- 
father was  as  likely  to  be  commemorated 
in  Latin  as  Romulus’  grandfather  in  Eng- 
lish, it  would  be  vain  to  try  to  prove  it  to 
him.  By  “ the  Anglo-Saxon  words  in  use 
for  ‘before-gate,’”  I suppose  he  means 
the  Old-English  spelling  “ Before  [or  be- 
fdran]  Geat  or  Gat.”  What  difference  that 
makes  I really  cannot  see. 

It  has  often  struck  me  that  the  Old- 
English  colloquial  pronunciation  must 
have  been  much  less  unlike  our  modern 
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pronunciation  that  one  would  think  from 
the  spelling.  When  we  get  a hit  of  Old- 
English  quoted  by  French  or  Latin  writi  rs, 
it  is  sure  to  be  much  more  like  modern 
English  than  is  the  written  Old-English 
of  the  Chronicle.  Thus,  in  the  “ Roman  de 
Ron”  (13,119-20)  the  English  at  Senlac  cry 
“Olicrosse”  and  “ Gudemite” — this  last 
being  explained  to  be  “ Dex  tot  poissant.” 
Thus  in  William  of  Canterbury’s  “ Life  of 
St.  Thomas”  (Giles,  i.  31)  Hugh  of  More- 
ville’s  wife  cries  out  “Fluvve  of  Morevile, 
war,  war,  war,  Lithulf  haveth  his  sword 
ydrawen.”  Both  these  specimens  seem 
like  later  English : probably  they  give 
the  pronunciation  of  the  time,  regardless 
of  the  literary  spelling,  “ Yiirawen,”  like 
“ biforietta,”  shows  that  the  initial  g was 
already  beginning  to  be  softened  into  g — 
as  Gear=Year.  The  odd  thing  is  that 

INGULF’S  CHRONL 

Me.  Ueban, — On  looking  over  your 
Number  for  this  month,  1 observe  some 
remarks  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  upon  my 
paper  on  “Ingulfus,”  read  at  the  recent 
Peterborough  Congress  of  the  Archeeo- 
logical  Institute ; at  which  meeting — 
though  you  inadvertently  (p.  385)  state 
the  contrary— I regret  that  I was  unable 
to  be  present. 

Mr.  Freeman  mentions  “Mr.  Riley’s 
own  error  (and  Ingulf’s  too)  in  turning 
King  Herr , , father  of  the  Emperor  Otto, 
into  an  Emperor  himsHf.”  If  I am  in 
error  here,  I have  the  satisfaction  of  err- 
ing in  good  company.  Wolfgang  Menzel, 
the  historian,  who,  I presume,  knows 
something  about  these  matters,  speaking 
of  Henry  the  Fowler,  says, — “The  error 
he  bad  committed,  it  was  his  firm  purpose 
to  atone  for  by  his  conduct  as  'Emperor” 
He  also  speaks  of  Conrad,  Henry’s  im- 
mediate predecessor,  as  “ Emperor.”  On 
turning  to  the  “Penny  Cyclopaedia”  (xi. 
p.  189),  I find, — “ Conrad  . . . was  elected 
Emperor  of  Germany.  After  Conrad's 
death  (918)  Henry  the  Fowler,  Duke  of 
Saxony,  was  elected  Emperor.” 

Again,  ingulf  says,  that  after  the  battle 
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Hugh  of  Moreville’s  wife  should  speak 
English  at  all. 

The  street  at  Shrewsbury  called  “Bifo- 
rietta”  is  still  known  as  the  “ Abbey  Fore- 
gate.” I have  been  reminded  of  this  by 
one  who  knows  both  the  English  tongue 
and  the  town  of  Shrewsbury ; but  I ought 
to  have  remembered  it  for  myself. 

That  1 “ seem  fond  of  attempting  deri- 
vations” i-,  I suppose,  Mr.  Westwood’s 
rather  funny  way  of  saying  that  I have 
a little  turn  for  Comparative  Philology. 
I cannot  tell  him  anything  about  the 
Vecturiones;  but  it  has  struck  me  that 
the  Cat  Stone  may  perhaps  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  Maen  Ceti — I hope  I am 
right  in  my  Welsh— and  Kits  Cotg  House. 
I am,  &c.  Edwaei)  a.  Fkeeman. 

Somerleaze,  Wells, 

Oct.  19,  1861. 

OLE— ITS  ERRORS. 

of  Brunenburgh  (a.d.  937), — “ Hugh,  King 
of  the  Franks,  also  sent  for  another  sister 
of  King  Athelstan,  to  be  given  in  marriage 
to  his  son in  reference  to  which  Mr. 
Freeman  remarks, — “ It  is  evident  from 
the  whole  passage  that  Ingulf’s  mistake 
is  solely  in  the  title  ; he  has  turned  Hugh, 
Duke  of  the  French,  father  of  Hugh,  King 
of  the  French,  into  a king  himself.”  So 
far  from  Ingulf’s  mistake  being  “solely 
in  the  title,”  he  here  cominits  two  addi- 
tional errors.  Hugh  married  Eadhild, 
Athelstan’s  sister,  himself ; and  this,  not 
in  A.D.  937,  but  in  926. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Freeman’s  dissent, 

I am  inclined  to  think  it  not  improbable 
that  the  compilers  of  “ Ingulfus”  have  mis- 
taken the  numerals  of  a.d.  987  (the  date 
of  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet)  for  937, 
and,  in  their  ignorance,  have  intended  the 
above  passage  to  apply  to  him,  and  not  to 
his  father.  It  can  hardly  be  a mere  over- 
sight or  slip  of  the  pen,  for  in  p.  51  he  is 
again  spoken  of  as  “Hugh,  King  of  the 
Franks.” — I a^n,  &c., 

Heney  T.  Riley. 

Oct.  25,  1861. 
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Correspondence  of  Syivanus  Urban. 


[Nov. 


MR.  SCOTT'S  “WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.” 


Mr.  Ueban, — It  lias  afforded  me  great 
satisfaction  to  find  that  the  valuable 
papers  which  have  appeared  in  your  pages 
have  been  collected  into  a volume;  but 
will  you  allow  me  to  point  out  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  important  oversight,  which 
is  repeated  in  the  volume  as  reprinted. 

The  great  question  as  regards  the  early 
church  is,  whether  Edward  the  Confessor 
built  a nave  as  well  as  a choir.  Mr.  Scott 
quotes  a passage  from  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  purporting  to  he  a translation  from 
a contemporary  document,  in  which  the 
nave  is  expressly  mentioned,  thus : — 

“ The  jirincipal  area  or  nave  of  the 
church,  being  raised  high,”  &c. 

As  a piece  justijicatif  he  has  printed  as 
a note  what  purports  to  be  the  original 
Latin,  which  to  my  mind  distinctly  men- 
tions the  choir,  not  the  nave,  thus : — 

“ Prineipa’is  arce  domus  altissimis  erecta 
fornicibus.” 

This  I translate  as  the  “house  of,”  Le. 


building  containing”  the  “high  altar.” 
It  does  not  follow  that  Wren  made  a 
blunder:  “Principalis  arae”  may  be  an 
error  of  the  printer  or  transcriber  for 
‘‘  principalis  area,”  which  would  perhaps 
justify  Wren’s  translation. 

On  this  point  I should  be  much  obliged 
if  one  of  your  correspondents  could  give 
me  some  information.  The  passage  reads 
to  me  as  referring  to  the  “choir,”  i.e. 
the  part  east  of  the  “ cross  ” or  transepts, 
and  to  that  alone.  As  it  stands,  however, 
there  certainly  sterns  to  be  a want  of  con- 
sistency between  the  text  and  the  note, 
which  should  be  cleared  up. — I am,  &c. 

Jasper. 

P.S. — May  I ask,  also,  where  Wren  finds 
authority  for  “a  double  vaulting  of  the 
aisles  in  tioo  stories.”  I admit  that  the 
whole  passage  is  obscure  from  beginning 
to  end,  but  so  much  the  more  reason  why 
some  competent  person,  like  Mr.  Scott, 
should  give  a eareful  translation. 


MARMITES. 


Mr.  Urban, — -I  enclose  you  a sketch  of 
a small  bronze  vessel  (size  of  original)  dug 


Marmite  Size  of  the  original. 


up  some  time  ago  in  the  parish  of  Seal- 
ford,  Leicestershire.  I have  been  much 
puzzled  as  to  its  origin  and  use.  Its 


similarity  in  form  to  the  Marmites  de- 
picted in  your  la-^t  two  numbers  induces 
me  to  send  you  this  sketch.  What  were 
Marmites?  and  does  the  small  size  of  my 
vessel  militate  against  the  probability  of 
its  being  one  ? — I am,  &c. 

Leicester.  T.  North. 

[Marmite  in  French  signifies  “ an  iron 
pot  for  porridge,”  &c.  In  HalliwelTs 
“ Dictionary  of  Archaic  Words”  Marmite 
is  explained  as  “a  pot  with  hooks  at  the 
side.”  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke’s  Dictionary  sim- 
ply defines  it  “a  saucepan.”  The  word  has 
been  of  late  specially  applied  to  medieval 
iron  pots  of  shape  similar  to  that  above 
depicted.  But  from  the  diminutive  size 
of  our  correspondent’s  specimen  we  incline 
to  believe  that  it  must  have  been  a play- 
thing for  a child.] 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  HUSE, 

Mr.  Urban, — Will  you  allow  me  to  put  sary  for  a memoir  that  I have  undertaken 
the  following  question,  with  the  view  of  for  a counly  history  ? 
gaining  some  information  which  is  neces-  Where  can  I find  a list  of  the  Norman 
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nobility  and  chiefs  who  came  over  with 
William  I.  at  the  Conquest? 

I want  to  trace  Huse,  “from  near 
Csesarsburg”  (Cherbourg),  with  special 
reference  to  the  origin  of  the  name.  It  is 
sometimes  spelt  Hosa  (the  crest  is  a hoot), 
or  Hoese,  Hoset,  Husee.  They  occur  in 
Domesday,  Dugdale,  Camden,  Segar,  and 
other  authorities. 

Ordericus  Vitalis  mentions,  under  A.D. 
1085,  “ Robert  d’Ussi”  as  falling  in  one 
of  the  Conqueror’s  expeditions  in  Nor- 
mandy, Ussi  still  exists — now  spelt  Ussy 
— seven  miles  north-west  of  Fulaise.  Is 
this  their  origin  ? — I am,  &c.. 

W.  M.  H.  C. 

Oct.  11,  1861. 


[The  best  authority  for  Anglo-Norman 
families  is  Mr.  Stapleton’s  commentary 
on  the  Norman  Pipe  Rolls,  published  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  {flagni  Rotuli 
Scaccarii  Normannice  sub  Regihus  Anglice, 
2 vols.,  8vo.,  1810).  Some  of  the  name 
Le  Hoza,  Henze,  Heuza,  Hosa,  Hosse,  are 
there  mentioned,  from  a fief  in  the  parish 
of  Quevilly : but  Mr.  Stapleton  does  not 
recognise  them  as  the  same  as  the  Husseys, 
who  were  Latinized  as  Hosatus.  Ihis  was 
a Dorsetshire  family,  and  a good  deal  about 
them  may  be  found  in  Hutchins’s  History 
of  that  county.  Probably  some  of  our 
correspondents  can  give  further  help  to 
W.  M.  II.  C.,  and  therefore  we  have  printed 
his  question.] 


ARMS  AT  CONGRESBURY. 


Me.  Urban, — In  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  medieval  houses  of  Clevedon  and  its 
neighbourhood,  that  appeared  in  a recent 
number  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  % 
you  state  the  shields  of  arms  that  decorate 
the  porch  of  Congresbury  Rectory  to  be 
•those  borne  by  the  executors  of  Bishop 
Beckington.  They  are,  however, — 

1.  The  shields  of  that  distinguished  pre- 
late : — Argent,  on  a fess  azure,  a mitre 
displayed  or;  in  chief,  three  bucks’  beads 
caboshed  gules,  attired  of  the  third ; in 
base,  three  ph eons’  heads  sable. 

2.  Of  Bishop  Stillii  gton  : — Quarterly, 
first  and  fourth,  Argent,  three  blackamoors’ 


heads  proper;  second  and  third,  Gules,  on 
a fess  between  three  leopards’  heads  argent, 
three  fleurs-de-lis  sable. 

3.  Of  the  diocese: — Azure,  a saltire 
quarterly  quartei^ed,  or  and  argent. 

And  4.  also  of  the  united  see  of  Bath 
and  Wells. — Azure,  a saltire  per  saltire, 
quarterly  quartered,  or  and  argent;  on 
the  dexter  side  of  the  saltire  two  keys  in- 
dorsed, the  upper  or,  the  lo^er  argent; 
and  on  the  sinister  side,  a sword  or, 
charged  with  a crozier  erect  or. 

I am,  &c.  C. 

Close-hall,  Wells,  Somersetshire, 

Sept.  1861. 


CANDITCH. 


Me.  Urban, — In  reply  to  “J.  S.  I 
beg  to  say  that  in  Hampshire  there  are 
three  villages  called  Candover  seated  on 
a small  stream, — Preston,  (Priest-town,) 
Chilton,(Chalky-town,)andBrown  (Bourne, 
or  river)  Candover;  Candevre  in  Domes- 
day. There  is  a Dorsetshire  parish  called 
Cann.  Can  is,  probably,  the  name  of  the 
stream,  like  Cam,  and  the  latter  syllable 
dior,  ‘ water.’  Cangi  is  the  name  of 
a British  tribe.  Canfield  was  a Hertford- 
shire name  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
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beth ; and  Morant,  speaking  of  the  place 
from  which  it  was  derived,  absurdly  says, 
“The  meaning  of  cane  and  field  is  ob- 
vious,” . . “ occasioned  by  the  quantity  of 
canes  or  reeds  growing  in  the  river  Roden.” 
(Hist,  of  Essex,  ii.  460.)  In  Domesday  it 
is  spelt  Canefelda.  Camden  explains  Ken- 
dal as  “ Candale,  q.  d.  the  valley  on  the 
Can,  a river,”  &c. ; and  Canfield  “ from 
its  standing  not  far  from  the  little  river 
Can.”  {Britannia,  i.  54.)  There  is  a Can- 
ford  on  the  Ouse  in  Dorsetslnre.  In  Cam- 
den’s Index  there  is  a reference  to  Can- 
dyke  which  I cannot  verify. — I am,  &c., 
Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 


of  SiSnu 


[ Under  this  title  are  collected  brief  notes  of  matters  of  current  antiquarian  interest 
which  do  not  appear  to  demand  more  formal  treatment.  Sylyanus  Ueban  invites 
the  hind  co-operation  of  his  Friends,  tvho  may  thus  preserve  a record  of  many  things 
that  xvould  otherwise  pass  awoy.'] 


Re-opening  op  Lichfield  Cathedral. — The  re-opening  of  Lichfield  Cathedral 
(the  nave  with  the  choir),  took  place  on  Tuesday,  October  22.  Future  progress 
ill  the  restoration  will  not  interrupt  the  daily  services.  The  particulars  of  what 
has  been  done  are  thus  detailed  in  a published  statement : — “ It  will  be  seen 
with  satisfaction  that  the  liberality  of  the  diocese  has  enabled  the  greater  part  of 
the  dilapidated  or  wantonly  destroyed  stonework  to  be  restored,  the  whitewash 
of  long  standing  to  be  removed,  the  bishop’s  throne  and  stall-work  to  be  com- 
pleted, the  pavement  of  the  choir  to  be  ordered  (although  it  will  not  be  entirely 
laid),  and  a light  and  open  screen  to  be  substituted  for  the  former  complete  sepa- 
ration of  the  church  into  two  parts,  besides  the  introduction  of  many  costly 
requisites,- — the  organ,  the  font,  the  lectern  with  Bible,  the  Litany  desk,  lighting 
standards  and  candlesticks,  books  of  Service,  embroidered  altar  cloth,  poor’s-box, 
&c.,  many  of  which  have  been  the  gift  of  individual  benefactors.” 

Hereford  Cathedral  Restorations. — The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Hereford 
prepared  a statement  of  the  work  of  restoration  at  this  cathedral  already  effected 
and  yet  to  be  completed,  which  was  distributed  among  the  visitors  at  the  recent 
musical  festival.  From  this  statement  it  appears  that  of  the  sums  borrowed  on 
mortgage  (£13,000)  under  the  Hereford  Cathedral  Restoration  Act,  from  1859 
to  1861,  £10,000  has  been  expended  on  the  external  and  internal  restoration  of 
the  north  transept  and  aisles,  the  south  transept,  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  in- 
cluding Bishop  Stanbnry’s  Chapel,  the  north-east  transept,  the  south-east  transept, 
the  south  aisle  of  the  choir,  the  chapter-house  and  vestibule,  the  Lady-chapel  and 
vestibule,  and  Bishop  Audley’s  Chapel,  and  the  external  restoration  of  the  north 
aisle  of  the  nave,  the  north  porch,  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  and  the  great 
cloisters.  They  have,  therefore,  £3,000  in  hand  to  meet  the  balance  of  existing 
contracts  and  the  cost  of  flooring  generally  (except  the  choir),  repairing  and  refix- 
ing monuments,  releading  part  of  the  roof,  repairs  of  inner  stonework,  &c.  Tlie 
following  additional  works  are  proposed  to  be  executed  if  funds  can  be  raised  for 
the  purpose : — Fitting  up  and  flooring  of  the  choir,  the  restoration  of  the  external 
stonework  of  the  tower,  lighting  the  eathedral  for  congregational  use,  and  fitting 
up  of  the  Lady-chapel  for  service  for  St.  John’s  parish.  These  works  are  esti- 
mated to  cost  £8,000,  towards  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  a sum  in  hand 
and  promised  of  £3,553  10s.  lOd.,  leaving  £1,116  9s.  2d.  to  be  provided.  They 
therefore  appeal  to  the  public  for  pecuniary  aid,  and  state  that  if  the  funds  were 
supplied  the  whole  of  the  works  in  the  interior  might  be  completed,  and  the 
cathedral  opened  in  October  of  next  year. 
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HISTOEICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  EEVIEWS. 


Church  and  Conventual  Arrangement : 
a Series  of  Ground-plans  and  Plates  of 
the  Arrangements  of  Churches  in  Pifferent 
Countries  and  at  Successive  Periods,  and 
of  the  Conventual  Plans  adopted  bg  the 
Various  Orders.  By  Mackenzie  E.  C. 
Walcott,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.  (8vo.,  222  pp.  and  17  Plates. 
London  : Atchley  and  Co.)— The  attractive 
title  of  this  book  promised  a mine  of  useful 
information  to  the  ecclesiastical  architect 
and  antiquary.  We  readily  accepted  the 
invitation  to  weigh  and  consider  the  con- 
tents, fully  disposed  to  be  pi-epossessed  in 
their  favour,  but  were  soon  persuaded  of 
the  unreadable  nature  of  the  work. 

To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  a 
considerable  number  of  the  original  build- 
ings and  their  constituent  parts,  many  of 
the  remarks  would  be  utterly  valueless; 
they  are  often  so  brief  as  to  be  unintelli- 
gible without  reference  to  a ground-plan, 
which  is  not  always  at  hand,  or  else  is 
often  so  confused  as  to  be  rather  em- 
barrassing than  explanatory.  The  work 
is  sadly  deficient  in  illustration,  and  of  the 
seventeen  plates  which  are  supposed  to 
elucidate  the  miscellaneous  notes,  the  ma- 
jority are  but  reprints  of  familiar  and  oft- 
recurring  examples. 

The  idea  as  set  forth  in  the  title-page 
is  admirable,  but  we  are  compelled  to  say 
that  it  is  not  realized.  Every  page  re- 
quires careful  revision  ; the  “ corrigenda” 
are  included  within  moderate  compass, 
but  a volume  would  be  requisite  to  do 
them  scanty  justice. 

In  order  that  the  tone  of  these  obser- 
vations may  not  seem  unduly  severe,  we 
feel  bound  to  take  a cursory  glance  at 
a few  points  which  will,  we  believe,  fully 
justify  a considerable  amount  of  dissatis- 
faction. 

Among  the  more  important  types  of 
Church  arrangement  in  the  early  ages, 
the  influence  of  which  was  never  lost, 
that  of  the  basilica  is  foremost;  and  the 
mthor  has  devoted  considerable  space  to 


the  subject,  although  there  is  an  apparent 
want  of  harmony  in  its  treatment.  For 
instance,  we  are  told  that  “the  basilica 
itself  was  a parallelogram^  &c.,  and 
after  the  enumeration  of  a series  of  ex- 
amples, the  mind  of  the  reader  being 
fully  impressed  with  the  “ basilican ybrw,” 
it  is  startling  to  find,  at  p.  18,  that  the 
basilican  plan  was  of  six  kinds,  among 
which  are  a circle  and  an  octagon.  But 
if  San  Stefano  in  Rotondo  have  the  I’ank 
and  title  of  a basilica  in  an  ecclesiastical 
sense,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  figure 
of  a basilica  in  the  accepted  architectural 
meaning,  as  defined  by  Fontana  {Templum 
Vaticanum),  and  as  above  set  forth  and 
emphatically  described. 

In  speaking  of  the  high  altar  in  certain 
early  churches,  turned  towards  the  west, 
in  Rome,  the  author,  at  p.  20,  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  celebrant  stands  with 
his  face  towards  the  people,  but  without 
affording  a clue  to  the  reason;  and  we 
have  to  read  on  as  far  as  p.  62  before  it 
transpires  that  such  was  the  custom  in 
order  that  he  might  fiice  the  east,  as  in 
churches  of  true  orientation.  In  the  former 
instance,  the  celebrant  on  the  west  side  of 
the  altar  faces  the  people,  and  the  altar  is 
between  them  : in  the  latter  instance,  the 
celebrant  stands  between  the  altar  and 
the  people,  towards  whom  his  back  is 
turned.  This  is  both  a remarkable  di- 
versity of  plan  and  ritual  observance,  and 
in  a work  which  professes  to  ti’tat  speci- 
ally of  arrangement,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  discriminate  between  the  rela- 
tive aspects  of  the  altars  in  the  early 
churches  which  stood  east  and  west,  or 
the  contrary,  than  leave  it  to  be  guessed 
from  obscure  and  disjointed  quotations. 

It  is  stated,  at  p.  19,  that  a small  desk 
for  the  “precentor”  is  attached  to  the 
chief  ambo  in  the  choir  of  San  Clemente : 
surely  the  deacon’s  ambo  on  the  opposite, 
or  Gospel  side,  with  the  paschal  candle- 
stick, is  the  dignior.  The  desk  whence 
thp  Prophecies  are  read  during  the  Office 
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of  the  Tenebrse  is  on  the  Epistle  side, 
which  is  not  relatively  regarded  as  the 
more  distinguished.  And  here  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  existing  apses  at  the 
ends  of  the  aisles  of  S.  Clemente  are  com- 
paratively modern,  and  had  been  better 
shewn  in  a lighter  tint,  or  altogether 
omitted,  if  we  are  to  contemplate  “ a com- 
plete specimen  of  a basilica  of  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century.” 

The  observer  must  have  been  sadly  con- 
fused when  he  belield  as  distinct  churches 
Santa  Cecilia  in  Trastevere,  and  Santa  Ce- 
cilia, Eoma ! To  many  readers  it  would 
be  rather  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  following  words,  at  the 
head  of  a list,  relate  to  one  and  the  same 
edifice,  — “The  baptistery  of  Constantia, 
Rome,  c.  440,  that  of  St.  Agnese,  and  the 
tomb  of  St.  Helena,”  &c.  (p.  24.) 

And  when  we  arrive  at  the  consider- 
ation of  church  arrangements  nearer  home, 
we  are  gravely  informed  that  Cistercian 
churches  were  characterized  by  absence  of 
triforium,  and  even  of  painted  glass.  The 
exquisitely  beautiful  early  glass,  known  as 
grisaille,  without  figures,  was  usual  in 
the  churches  of  the  Cistercians;  and  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  cite  the  elegant  ex- 
amples of  the  ruined  abbeys  of  Rievaulx 
and  Byland  to  refute  the  assertion  that 
triforia  were  inadmissible. 

Cf  English  Cluniac  churches,  that  of 
St.  Pancras  Priory  at  Lewes,  one  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting,  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  plan  of  which  was 
revealed  during  the  excavations  for  the 
railway,  is  not  even  named.  Castle-Acre, 
which  was  subject  to  it,  is  erroneously  de- 
scribed in  the  plan  at  p.  65  as  Praemon- 
stratensian. 

It  is  laid  down,  apparently  as  a rule,  for 
no  qualification  is  expressed,  that  in  the 
churches  of  the  Friars  the  stalls  occupied 
the  nave  and  the  congregation  the  parallel 
aisle,  a conclusion  based  on  a remark  of 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc  on  the  double  nave  of 
the  Dominican  Church  in  Paris,  and  not 
generally  applicable,  for  it  is  certain  that 
in  nearly  all  the  Friary  churches  the 
choir  stalls,  if  not  beyond  the  high  altar, 
are  screened  off  from  the  nave,  which  was 
unincumbered,  in  order  to  accommodate 
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large  numbers  of  the  surrounding  popu- 
lation. 

In  the  churches  of  the  larger  commu- 
nities, chapels  for  side  altars  were  built 
from  the  first,  that  is  to  say,  soon  after 
the  confirmation  of  the  Orders  of  Friars 
Preachers  and  Friars  Minors  in  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

The  bishop’s  throne  at  San  Clemente, 
Rome,  is  said,  without  proof  cr  proba- 
bility, to  be  of  the  ninth  century,  and  that 
of  San  Lorenzo  outside  the  walls,  de- 
scribed as  “ Romanesque,”  is  in  the  Italian 
Gothic  style  of  the  thirteenth  century 
inlaid  with  mosaic  work.  Moreover,  it  is  < 
stated  that  episcopal  thrones  “began  to  , 

be  of  wood  in  the  fifteenth  century,”  , 

whereas  there  is  one  of  the  thirteenth  i 
century,  in  that  material,  in  the  cathedral 
of  Susa,  and  in  those  of  Exeter  and  Here- 
ford the  thrones  are  of  the  fourteenth  i 
century,  as  was  that  of  Wells  previously  i 
to  the  mischief  committed  in  the  choir 
a few  years  since. 

The  golden  frontal  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury for  the  decoration  of  the  high  altar  , 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Basle  on  solemn  festi-  ; 
vals,  now  preserved  in  the  Hotel  Cluny,  i 
Paris,  is  described  with  existing  altars  of 
stone.  Goldsmiths’  work  of  similar  age 
and  character  was  employed  for  retables,  1, 
notwithstanding  that  our  author  assures  j 
us  that  the  latter  “ began  to  be  used  in 
the  thirteenth  century.”  The  altar  fiontals 
at  Westminster  and  Norwich  are  by  no  ; 
means  to  be  cited  as  retables,  any  more  ■ 
than  the  antependia  at  Campden  and 
Steeple  Aston : nor  is  the  reredos  at  Christ 
Church,  Hants.,  as  is  evident  by  the  style  ■ 
of  the  sculpture  of  the  figures  and  cano-  I 
pies,  which  is  that  of  the  fourteenth  li 
century.  | 

The  author  is  satisfied  with  very  recent  : 
examples  of  credence-tables,  and  has  en-  | 
tirely  ignored  those  of  the  Catacombs,  !| 
hewn  out  of  the  living  tufa:  but  as  he 
adheres  to  the  extinct  and  easily  refuted  |i 
idea  that  “ the  Catacombs  were  quarries,”  * 
we  are  less  surprised  by  the  omission.  jj 

Speaking  of  the  lodge  of  the  superior, 
which,  “ by  the  Austin  Canons,  was  con-  j 
nected  on  the  west  side  of  the  cloister  ' 
with  the  nave,”  in  the  very  next  sentence  r « 
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we  are  informed  that  in  the  priory  of  the 
said  Order  at  Newstead  it  was  on  the 
south-east  of  the  cloister,  the  last-cited 
building  being  a Jacobean  addition  during 
the  tenure  of  the  Byron  family,  with  the 
date  of  erection. 

The  observations  on  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments are  quite  out  of  place;  but  what 
is  more  remarkable  is  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  mistakes  in  so  small  a compass, 
considering  the  abundance  of  indisputable 
authorities.  It  will  suffice  to  notice  the 
absurdity  of  confounding  the  linen  amice 
worn  at  the  altar  with  the  fur  aumuce 
used  in  the  choir  by  certain  canons ; neither 
is  the  archbishop’s  pallium  a stole,  nor  the 
rochet  a “linen  cassock.”  There  is  also 
a did’erence  between  a cope  {pluviale)  and 
a cappa.  The  maniple  {manipulum)  is 
always  worn  on  the  left  arm,  whether  of 
pope,  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  or  sub-deacon. 

We  have  pointed  out  some  among  many 
discrepancies  as  they  occurred,  many  of 
which  might  have  been  easily  avoided. 
Doubtless  the  main  faults  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  circumstance  that  confused 
ideas  are  acquired  by  heterogeneous  notes 
from  books,  where  an  examination  of  the 
original  would  have  been  decisive. 

Duly  appreciating  the  laborious  reading 
of  the  compiler,  the  book,  in  its  present 
form,  can  never  become  an  authority.  We 
starred  with  the  impression  that  we  should 
be  richly  entertaiued  and  considerably  en- 
lightened; it  in  some  respects  we  have 
been  disappointed,  we  hope  the  blame  is 
not  entirely  our  own. 


Views  of  the  Gates  of  Norwich,  made  in 
the  years  1792-3,  hy  the  late  John  Ninham, 
with  an  Historical  Introduction,  Extracts 
from  the  Corporation  Records,  and  Papers 
of  the  late  John  KirJcpatricJc . Contributed 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Norfoik  and 
Norwich  Archaeological  Society.  By  Rob. 
Fitch,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  &c..  Honorary 
Treasurer  and  Secretary.  (Norwich  : Cun- 
dall  and  Co.  4to.,  xxxv.  and  36  pp.,  and  22 
Plates.) — This  wmrk  is  creditable  in  every 
way  to  Mr.  Fitch,  and  worthy  of  his  repu- 
tation, and  although  the  subject  is  neces- 
sarily one  of  chiefly  local  interest,  it  is 


not  entirely  so,  for  the  history  of  Norwich 
is  identical  with  that  of  many  other  towns 
and  cities.  Previous  to  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  the  flne  Norman  keep  w'as 
considered  sufficient  defence,  and  the  city 
was  enclosed  by  earthworks  only,  sur- 
mounted of  course  by  wooden  palisades : 
this  is  the  usual  history ; stone  walls  of 
enclosure  with  their  towers  and  gate- 
houses were  rarely  introduced  before  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  w^ere 
constructed  almost  universally  during  the 
reigns  of  the  three  Edwards,  as  is  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  public  records. 
These  walls  were  preserved  in  most  in- 
stances long  after  they  could  be  of  any 
possible  use,  and  were  often  a most  de- 
cided nuisance  before  they  were  destroyed. 
Being  originally  Crowm  property,  they 
continued  to  be  so,  and  the  ancient  fee- 
farm  rent  continued  to  be  paid  by  the 
cities  to  the  Crown  until  the  memorable 
and  most  statesman -like  act  of  Pitt,  about 
1790,  when  the  cities  were  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  purchase  the  fee-simple  at 
ten  years’  purchase  of  the  rents  then 
payable.  Fortunately  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  towns,  the  change  in  the  value  of 
money  had  never  been  thought  of,  or 
taken  into  account  in  this  as  in  so  many 
other  matters,  and  the  sum  to  be  paid 
was  therefore  little  more  than  a twentieth 
part  of  the  real  value  of  the  property ; in 
many  cases  the  land  for  which  a thousand 
pounds  was  paid  for  the  purchase  of  the 
freehold,  now  produces  to  the  city  a thou- 
sand a-year,  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
prosperity  of  our  cities  dates  principally 
from  that  period. 

Norwich  has  been  more  fortunate  than 
most  places  in  having  had  careful  drawings 
preserved  of  all  the  Gates  before  they 
were  destroyed,  and  these  have  now  been 
engraved  and  illustrated  by  all  the  his- 
torical particulars  that  are  extant,  or 
that  were  necessary.  These  afford  a very 
good  type  of  the  state  to  which,  in  most 
cases,  these  Gates  had  been  reduced  by 
neglect  and  by  changes  of  fashion.  We  can- 
not say  that  we  see  much  to  regret  in  their 
loss ; they  had  become  mere  ugly  obstruc- 
tions, equally  useless  and  inconvenient ; 
and  the  same  was  the  case  very  generally 
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throughout  England.  It  is  very  proper 
and  patriotic  of  the  Norwich  Archseological 
Society  to  perpetuate  the  record  of  them, 
and  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
citizens  “sixty  years  since”  that  they 
preserved  all  those  Gates  which  were  really 
worth  preserving,  such  as  the  celebrated 
Erpingham  Gate,  a really  beautiful  work 
of  art,  which  is  more  than  we  can  say  of 
any  of  those  here  represented.  The  plates 
represent  the  outside  and  inside  of  each 
of  the  eleven  Gates.  One  of  these,  called 
Ber-street  Gate,  was  an  outwork  of  the 
castle,  and  the  square  tower  by  the  side 
of  it  seems  to  have  been  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  St.  Stephen’s,  or  Nede- 
ham  Gate,  was  a fair  example  of  an 
Edwardian  gatehouse  with  its  two  round 
towers,  and  if  we  had  not  some  scores  of 
similar  gatehouses  remaining  we  might 
lament  its  loss,  hut  it  had  been  con- 
siderably modernized  before  it  was  de- 
stroyed ; the  others  had  all  been  either 
rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth  century,  or  so 
much  spoiled  by  modern  alterations  that 
they  were  not  worth  preserving. 

But  it  is  time  to  let  Mr.  Fitch  speak  for 
himself,  and  the  following  extracts  from  his 
Introduction  to  this  handsome  and  inter- 
esting volume  will  suffice  to  shew  the 
very  careful  manner  in  which  he  has  done 
his  work,  and  at  the  same  time  the  modest 
and  unobtrusive  style  in  which  he  ex- 
presses himself;  in  the  spirit  of  a true 
antiquary,  he  disdains  all  bombast  and 
display  : — 

“ The  Castle  of  Norwich,  by  its  com- 
manding situation  and  great  strength, 
was  competent  to  overawe  the  citizens 
when  inclined  to  be  rebellious,  and  to 
keep  the  city  itself  from  attack.  But, 
although  this  early  fortress  long  con- 
tinued sufficient  to  control  both  internal 
manifestations  of  discontent  and  to  repel 
outv\  ard  enemies,  yet  the  many  political 
clianges  of  the  times,  the  increase  of 
cities,  and  the  steady  advance  of  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  defence,  rendered 
it  necessary  that  communities  of  import- 
ance should  be  more  effictually  protected, 
than  by  a siugle  place  of  strength  en- 
closed ])rincipally  within  gigantic  earth- 
works. 

“ Hence  arose  those  many  mural  forti- 
fications of  important  places,  of  which 
England  possesses  such  perfect  examples 
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in  York  and  Chester,  and  in  the  remark- 
able and  extensive  remains  connected  with 
our  own  city;  of  which  latter,  as  far  as 
the  Gate-houses  are  concerned,  this  vo- 
lume is  devoted  to  a slight  exemplification. 

“The  history  of  the  walls  of  Norwich 
is  a history  of  the  Gate-houses;  and  in 
speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  first  we  in- 
clude that  of  the  second. 

“In  1294,  being  the  23rd  of  Edw.  I., 
the  first  murage- tax  was  granted,  and 
continued  three  years.  A second  tax  suc- 
ceeded this;  and  1304  a third  tax  was 
imposed,  to  continue  in  operation  for  five 
years.  In  the  11th  of  Edw.  II.,  a fourth 
tax  of  the  like  nature  was  allowed;  and 
two  years  afterwards,  namely,  in  1319, 
the  walls  of  Norwich  were  considered 
completed,  although  it  would  appear  only 
generally  so.  When  the  thickness  and 
extent  of  the  fortifications  of  this  city  are 
considered,  it  cannot  be  thought  surpris- 
ing that  a period  of  twenty -five  years 
elapsed  before  these  mural  defences  were 
finished  so  far  as  to  render  no  additional 
tax  necessary.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
considered  that  no  other  pecuniary  assist- 
ance was  required  towards  the  wmrk.  The 
citizens  themselves  manifested  the  greatest 
interest  on  the  subject,  and  the  ancient 
books  of  account  contain  not  only  entries 
of  money  officially  expended  on  the  walls 
and  gates,  but  also  register  the  private 
contributions  of  persons  tow^ards  the  same 
object,  and  for  necessary  reparation. 

“ It  has  been  previously  observed  that, 
in  1319,  the  w'alls  of  the  city  were  said  to 
have  been  ‘completed;’  but  something 
more  was  required  to  render  them  ade- 
quate to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
designed.  Neither  tow'ers  nor  gates  could 
be  of  use,  unless  properly  furnished  with 
munitions  of  war  and  the  implements  then 
in  use  for  their  projection.  This  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken  place  until  twenty- 
three  years  after  completion,  namely  in 
1342,  16th  Edw.  III. ; when  a patriotic 
citizen,  Richard  Spyne,  for  the  honour  of 
the  monarch  and  for  the  safety  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  gave  thirty  espringolds  to 
cast  stones  with,  to  be  kept  at  diflferent 
gates  and  towers;  one  hundred  gogions, 
or  balls  of  stone,  locked  up  in  a box;  a 
box,  with  ropes  and  accoutrements ; four 
great  arblasters,  or  cross-bows,  and  one  i 
hundred  gogions  for  each  arblaster ; two  i 
pairs  of  grapples  to  bi’ing  the  bows  to  the  i 
requisite  tension  for  discharge;  and  also 
other  gogions,  and  some  armour. 

“Richard  Spynk  also  gave  £200  5s. 
to  enlarge  the  ditches ; he  covered  and 
leaded  St.  Martin’s  Gate,  making  the 
portcullis,  and  providing  bars  and  chains ; | 
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the  stone  front  of  St.  Augustine’s  Gate ; 
gave  the  portcullis,  and  covered  the  gate. 
He  also  built  the  gate-house,  afterwards 
called  Bishop’s  Gate  from  its  contiguity  to 
the  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Norwich,  upon 
the  bridge  at  this  part  of  the  river,  at 
that  period  only  defended  most  probably 
by  a bar  and  chain.  He  built  forty-five 
rods  of  wall  and  four  towers  between 
St.  Augustine’s  and  Fibrigge  Gates,  and 
chiefly  erected  those  gates.  He  also  ex- 
pended £1 00  in  addition  about  the  bars 
and  chains}  he  covered  and  fortified 
Conisford  Gate,  the  Black  Tower  adjoin- 
ing Ber-street,  and  the  two  towers  be- 
tween Conisford  and  Ber-street  Gates. 
He  covered  Heigham  Gate  with  lead,  and 
made  the  windows  in  all  the  gates  and 
towers.  Spynk  also,  beyond  these  liberal 
benefactions  towards  the  defences  of  the 
city,  built  the  round  tower  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  on  the  east  side  of  King-street, 
supplying  it  with  two  great  chains  to  he 
drawn  from  the  tower  on  the  wall  oppo- 
site, with  the  necessary  machinery  to 
tighten  them  across. 

“ Nor  was  this  the  whole  of  this  citizen’s 
benefactions,  for  he  offered  the  payment 
of  £100  as  a last  contribution  towards 
the  continuance  of  the  work,  if  others 
would  raise  the  same  sum.  Meeting, 
however,  with  no  man  of  equal  spirit  with 
himself,  Spynk  performed  the  work  at 
his  own  expense,-— an  act  as  patriotic  as 
it  was  generous  and  great.” 

Gleanings  from  Westminster  Ahieg, 
by  Geoege  Gilbeet  Scott,  K.A.,  F.S.A. 
With  Appendices.  (Oxford  and  London  ; 
J.  H.  and  Jas.  Parker.)— -Our  readers,  who 
have  doubtless  perused  with  interest  the 
admirable  lecture  of  Mr.  Scott,  delivered 
before  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  printed  in  our  pages, 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  it  has  just 
been  published  in  a handsome  volume, 
with  much  illustrative  matter  from  other 
sources.  When  we  mention  that  among 
the  contributors  are  to  be  found  the  well- 
known  names  of  Professor  Willis  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Parker,  Mr.  Burges  and  Mr.  Burtt, 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Weare  and  Hugo,  and 
six  other  members  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, we  anticipate  their  agreement 
with  us,  that  never  before  did  the  vener- 
able Abbey  come  into  hands  so  well  qualified 
to  do  it  justice,  and  if  they  will  consult 
the  work  they  will  see  that  their  warmest 
expectations  are  fully  realized. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 


A Naval  Biographical  Dictionarg.  By 
William  R.  O’Byene,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 
Vol.  I.  (O’Byrne,  Brothers.) — This  is  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  a most  valu- 
able book  of  reference  for  the  personnel 
of  the  Royal  Navy.  The  merits  of  the 
first  edition  were  duly  recognised  by  the 
parties  best  qualified  to  judge,  viz.  the 
officers  themselves  and  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  who  presented  the  laborious 
and  talented  compiler  with  very  substan- 
tial marks  of  their  approbation.  En- 
couraged by  this,  he  has  continued  his 
researches,  and  he  now  offers  the  result  to 
the  public,  who  will  find  the  work  even 
more  deserving  of  patronage  than  before, 
as  its  scope  is  greatly  extended,  whilst 
the  same  pains-taking,  minute  accuracy  is 
everywhere  perceptible.  The  work  is 
handsomely  printed,  and  both  by  its  ex- 
terior and  interior  asserts  a claim  to  a 
place  in  the  library  of  every  gentleman 
which  no  one  who  duly  values  the  great 
source  of  his  country’s  strength  will  be 
inclined  to  deny. 


The  Christian  ^Knowledge  Society’s  AU 
manacs  are  before  us  in  more  than  their 
usual  variety,  as  a very  neat  Cottager's 
Benny  Almanac  has  been  added  to  their 
number,  which  seems  to  us  exceedingly 
well  adapted  for  presents  to  young  persons 
of  the  labouring  class.  The  Society  has 
also  issued  The  Churchman’ s PocTcet  Boole, 
with  Diary,  Cash  Account,  &c.,  which  in 
addition  to  the  usual  contents  of  such 
manuals  supplies  a great  amount  of  infor- 
mation on  matters  generally  interesting 
to  Churchmen.  The  beautiful  work  on 
^lowering  Plants,  from  the  same  Society, 
which  we  formerly  noticed  with  approba- 
tion % has  now  reached  its  seventh  Part, 
and  fully  justifies  our  anticipations.  We 
cannot  of  course  present  to  our  readers 
any  of  its  strikingly  accurate  coloured 
plates,  but  some  day  when  we  have  a 
little  space  at  our  disposal  we  purpose 
laying  before  them  an  extract  or  two 
from  its  well- written  letter-press,  that 
they  may  judge  for  themselves  as  to  its 
merits. 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PPEEEEMENTS,  AND  PEOMOTIONS. 


The  dates  are  those  of  the  Gazette  in  which  the  A'p'pointment  or  Return  appeared. 


Civil,  Naval,  and  Military. 

Sept.  20.  Mr.  John  T.  Neal  approved  of  as 
Consul  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Sept.  27.  Edward  Herries,  esq.,  now  Secretary 
to  H.M’s  Legation  at  Brussels,  to  he  Secretary 
to  H.M.’s  Legation  at  Lisbon. 

Henry  Page  Turner  Barron,  esq.,  now  Secre- 
tary to  H.M.’s  Legation  at  Lisbon,  to  be  Secretary 
to  H.M.’s  Legation  at  Brussels. 

Oct.  1.  Mr.  John  S.  Prettyman  approved  of  as 
Consul  at  Glasgow  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Oct.  4.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  K.G.  and 

G. C.B.,  to  be  H.M.’s  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  on  the  occasion  of  His 
Majesty’s  Coronation. 

David  Hector,  esq.,  advocate,  to  he  Sherifif  of 
the  Shire  or  Sheriffdom  of  Wigton  and  Kirkcud- 
bright, in  the  room  of  Erskine  Douglas  Sandford, 
esq.,  deceased. 

Oct.  11.  Mr.  Johann  Knus  approved  of  as 
Consul  at  Penang  for  H.M.  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Mr.  George  Hogg  approved  of  as  Consul  at 
Ti’inidad  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Alexander  Stewart  approved  of  as  Consul 
at  Kurrachee  for  the  Free  Hanseatic  city  of 
Bremen. 

Oct.  15.  The  Kev.  Arthur  Thompson  Bonner, 
M.A.,  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  to  be  one  of 

H. M.’s  Assistant  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

Oct.  18.  The  dignities  of  Baroness,  Viscountess, 
and  Countess  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  granted  to  Anne,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  wife  of  George  Granville  William, 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  by  the  names,  styles,  and 


titles  of  Baroness  Maeleod,  of  Castle  Leod,  in 
the  county  of  Cromartie,  Baroness  Castlehaven, 
of  Castlehaven,  in  the  same  county.  Viscountess 
Tarhat,  of  Tarhat,  in  the  same  county,  and 
Countess  of  Cromartie ; with  grant,  after  her 
decease,  of  the  titles  of  Baron  Maeleod,  Baron 
Castlehaven,  Viscount  Tarhat,  and  Earl  of  Cro- 
martie, to  Francis  Sutherland  Leveson  Gower 
(commonly  called  Lord  Francis  Sutherland  Leve- 
son Gower),  the  second  surviving  son  of  the  said 
Anne,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  the  heirs  male 
of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  with  remainders 
over. 

M.  Charles  Burrard  Kehoul,  Chef  d’Escadron 
au  6idme  Regiment  de  Houssards,  who  was  at-  ; 
tached  as  French  Commissioner  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  British  Forces  in  China,  to  be  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Military  Division  of 
the  Third  Class,  or  Companions,  of  the  Most 
Hon.  Order  of  the  Bath. 

Mr.  Walter  Berry  approved  of  as  Consul-Gen.  , 
in  Scotland  for  H.M.  the  King  of  Denmark. 

Mr.  George  Kohler  approved  of  as  Consul  at  i 
Sydney  for  the  Free  Hanseatic  City  of  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Adolph  Solmitz  approved  of  as  Consul  at 
Sydney  for  the  Free  Hanseatic  City  of  Luheck. 

Mr.  Ole  Munch  Reeder  approved  of  as  Consul 
at  Malta  for  H.M.  the  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

Mr.  Olof  Fred.  Gollcher  approved  of  as  Consul 
at  Malta  for  H.M.  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 

Oct.  25.  Mr.  John  Young  approved  of  as  Con-  ) 
sul  at  Belfast  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Thomas  Blanch  Stephen,  esq.,  to  be  Deputy 
Collector  and  Landing  Surveyor  for  the  Island  of  !! 
Ceylon.  | 


BIETH  S 


July  29.  At  Bunnoo,  Punjab,  the  wife  of 
Lifcut.-Col.  G.  W.  G.  Green,  C.B.,  Commandant 
2ud  Punjab  Infantry,  a dau. 

Atjg.  1.  At  Murree,  in  the  Punjab,  the  wife  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Shipley,  Royal  Fusiliers,  a son. 

Aug.  3.  At  Abbottabad,  in  the  Punjab,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Clark,  a son. 

Aug.  4.  At  Simla,  the  wife  of.Capt.  Charles 
Cooper  Johnson,  a son. 

Aug.  6.  At  Mount  Aboo,  Rajpootana,  the  wife 
of  T.  M.  Lownds,  M.D.,  a son. 

Aug.  15.  At  Simla,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Bourchier,  C.B.,  II.M.B.H.A.,  a dau. 

At  Poona,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Robert  Alexander 
Taylor,  H.M.’s  1st  Regiment  Bombay  Fusiliers, 
a duu. 


Aug.  20.  At  Rawul  Pindee,  in  the  Punjab, 
the  wife  of  Capt.  W.  W.  Knollys,  93rd  High-  f) 
landers,  a dau.  , 

Aug.  21.  At  Plaine  Wilhems,  Mauritius,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  Champagne  L’Estrange,  of  the  I jj) 
Royal  Artillery,  a son.  , | , 

Aug.  25.  At  Malahar-hill,  Bombay,  the  wife  i | 
of  T.  P.  Bickersteth,  esq..  Solicitor  to  Govern-  | ^ 
ment,  a dau.  . 

Sept.  8.  At  Simla,  the  wife  of  Major  Connell,  j ^ 
R.A.,  a son,  j , ^ 

Sept.  13.  At  Barton  Mills,  Suffolk,  the  Hon.  ! ^ 
Mrs.  Abraham,  a dau.  j ^ 

Sept.  15.  At  Bronwylfa,  Exmouth,  (the  resi-  I »■  ^ 

dence  of  Vice-Adm.  Sir  Fairfax  Moresby,)  the 
wife  of  M.  Fortescue  Moresby,  esq,,  R.N.,  a son.  I , 
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Sept.  16.  At  Chatham,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col. 
McKillop,  R.M.  Light  Infantry,  a son. 

Sept.  19.  At  Tythegson  Court,  Glamorgansh., 
the  wife  of  Arthur  Owen  Lord,  esq.,  a dau. 

Sept.  20.  At  Chested,  Chiddingstone,  Kent, 
the  wife  of  R.  J.  Streatfeild,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Lee-park,  Lee,  Kent,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
James  R.  Wood,  a son. 

At  the  Friars,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  R.  Noble  Jackson,  M.A.,  H.M.S.  “ War- 
rior,” a dau. 

At  Plymouth,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Priestly,  of  the 
32nd  L.I.  Regt.,  a dau. 

Sept.  21.  In  Grosvenor-st.,  the  Lady  Fredk. 
FitzRoy,  prematurely,  a dau. 

At  Cambridge,  the  wife  of  Professor  Stokes, 
a dau. 

Sept.  22.  At  Portledge,  near  Bideford,  Lady 
Mary  Crosse,  a dau. 

At  Ardvorlich,  Perthshire,  Mrs.  Robert  Drum- 
mond, a son. 

At  Dovenby-hall,  Cumberland,  the  wife  of 
Frecheville  L.  Ballantine  Dykes,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Auchenhowie-house,  Stirlingshire,  Mrs. 
Buller  Elphinstone,  a dau. 

In  Melhury-terr.,  Harewood-sq.,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Rutland,  a son. 

At  Ashdon  Rectory,  Essex,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  J.  T.  Walker,  a dau. 

At  the  Royal  Military  Repository,  Woolwich, 
Mrs.  F.  Beckford  Ward,  a dau. 

At  Rugby,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Chas.  Evans, 
a dau. 

Sept.  23.  At  Strathallan  Castle,  N.B.,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Greenhill,  a dau. 

At  Corfu,  the  wife  of  Major  T.  de  Courcy 
Hamilton,  V.C.,  a son. 

At  Southsea,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Cole, 
a dau. 

In  Hyde-park-square,  the  wife  of  A.  D.  Cole- 
ridge, esq.,  a dau. 

At  Niton,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Reginald  Kempe,  a son. 

At  Holyhead,  the  wife  of  Commander  B.  P. 
Priest,  R.N.,  a son. 

At  Broad  Somerford  Rectory,  Wilts,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Andrews,  a son. 

Sept.  24.  At  Edinburgh,  Lady  Harriet  Vernon 
Wentworth,  a dau. 

Lucy,  the  wife  of  Edward  Peacock,  esq.,  F.S.  A., 
of  Bottesford  Manor,  near  Brigg,  Lincolnshire, 
a son. 

At  Glanhonddu,  Mrs.  Douglas  Dickinson,  a 

dau. 

At  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  the  wife  of 
Major  McKay  Rynd,  62nd  Regt.,  a son. 

At  Christ’s  Hospital,  London,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  James  Thomson,  a dau. 

At  Carleton  le  Moorland,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Baldock,  a dau. 

Sept.  25.  At  the  Close,  Norwich,  Mrs.  R. 
Maltby  Butcher,  a son. 

At  Merston-house,  Seaforth,  near  Liverpool, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Satchell,  a dau. 

Sept.  26.  At  Lamport-hall,  Northamptonshire, 
the  wife  of  Sir  Charles  Isham,  hart.,  a dau. 

V At  Didlington-park,  Norfolk,  (the  residence  of 


her  brother,)  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Chas.  Lawrence, 
of  Tolleshunt  Knights  Rectory,  Essex,  a dau. 

At  Canterbury,  the  wife  of  Major  Bowlby,  64th 
Regt.,  a son. 

At  Dover-hall,  near  Arundel,  the  wife  of  Major 
F.  M.  Baker,  10th  Regt.  H.M.’s  Indian  Forces, 
Bengal  Establishment,  a son. 

Sept.  27.  In  Kensington-garden-terr.,  Hyde- 
park,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Cannon,  a dau. 

At  Dublin,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Scudamore, 
C.B.,  14th  (King’s)  Hussars,  a son. 

In  Hertford-st.,  Mayfair,  the  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Cooper,  a dau. 

At  Walmer,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  Gainsford, 
Vicar  of  Rostherne,  Cheshire,  a dau. 

Sept.  29.  At  Elgin-crescent,  Notting-hill,  the 
wife  of  James  Douglas  Robinson,  esq.,  Madras 
Civil  Service,  a dau. 

At  the  residence  of  her  father,  Wraghy 
Vicarage,  Lincolnshire,  the  wife  of  Capt.  H.  M. 
Hay  Forbes,  Inspector  of  Schools  in  the  Punjab, 
a dau. 

At  Rock-house,  Sheerness,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Luard,  R.N.,  a dau. 

At  Brockham  Parsonage,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Alan  B.  Cheales,  a son. 

At  Woodford  Rectory,  Thrapston,  Northamp- 
tonshire, the  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  Smyth,  a dau. 

At  Chadlington,  Oxon,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Llewelyn  Griffith,  a dau. 

Sept.  30.  At  Dublin,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Joshua 
MacEvoy,  a dau. 

In  Vincent-sq.,  London,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
James  Leonard  Fish,  M.A.,  a son. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  Wm.  Monteath 
Scott,  esq.,  of  Ancrum,  a dau. 

At  Pengreep,  Cornwall,  the  wife  of  John 
Michael  Williams,  esq.,  a son. 

At  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  Taylor,  a dau. 

At  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  George  Baird,  of  Stricken, 
a son. 

At  Ore,  near  Hastings,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Herbert  F.  Vyvyan,  a son. 

Oct.  1.  At  the  Vicarage,  Great  Maplestead, 
Essex,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Corrie,  a son. 

At  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  the  wife  of  Frederic 
Hamilton,  esq..  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Charge 
d’Affaires  to  the  Germanic  Confederation,  a son. 

At  Portsmouth,  the  wife  of  Capt.  C.  Milligan, 
A.D.C.,  a dau. 

At  Cheltenham,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  II.  E. 
Bayly,  a dau. 

At  Wilsbrook-lodge,  Ragland,  Monmouthshire, 
the  wife  of  W.  J.  Collingdon,  esq.,  a son. 

Oct.  2.  In  Park-st.,  Grosvenor-sq.,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Hervey  St.  John  Mildmay,  a dau. 

At  Pishiobury,  Herts,  the  wife  of  B.  B.  Colvin, 
esq.,  a dau. 

At  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  the  wife  of  Major 
Wilton,  Retired  List,  H.M.’s  Indian  Forces, 
a dau. 

Oct.  3.  At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  Major-Gen. 
Clark,  K.H.,  a dau. 

At  Jersey,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Rose,  2nd 
Queen’s  Royals,  a dau. 

At  the  residence  of  her  father,  (the  Rev.  B. 
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Evans,  The  Vicarage,  Llanstephan,  Carnaarthen- 
shire,)  the  wife  of  Samuel  Church  Phillips,  esq., 
a son. 

At  Eoyal-crescent,  Notting-hill,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  G.  A.  Bedford,  E.N.,  a dau. 

Oct.  4.  At  Shinfield-grove,  Berks,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  George  Hulme,  a dau. 

At  Ilfracombe,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Nutt,  a son. 

Oct.  5.  At  Palazzo  Serlupi,  Rome,  Cecilia 
Marchesa  Serlupi,  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Pitzgerald,  hart.,  a son  and  heir. 

At  GUlrngham,  Kent,  the  wife  of  Major  Lovell, 
C.B.,  Royal  Engineers,  a son. 

At  Cam  den-cottage,  Sidmouth,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Sheffield  Cox,  Rector  of  Sibson,  Leicester- 
shire, a dau. 

At  Pembroke-dock,  South  Wales,  the  wife  of 
Edwin  A.  Bemays,  esq.,  of  H.M.’s  Dockyard, 
Pembroke,  a son. 

At  Eradwell  Vicarage,  Oxfordshire,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Fred.  Thomas  Woodman,  a dau. 

In  Cleveland-gardens,  Hyde-park,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Allan  N.  Scott,  Madras  Artillery,  a dau. 

At  the  Brooms,  Stone,  Staffordshire,  (the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Harvey,  her  mother,)  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  H.  W.  Southey,  of  Beddington,  a son. 

At  Grundisburgh,  near  Woodbridge,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  Pilkington  Blake,  a dau. 

Oct.  6.  At  Edinburgh,  Lady  Mackenzie,  of 
Gairloch,  a son. 

At  Tottenham,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Har- 
rison, a son. 

Oct.  7.  At  Eastdon,  Starcross,  Exeter,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Byron  Cary,  a dau. 

At  Catherington-house,  Millbrook,  Southamp- 
ton, the  wife  of  Capt.  O’Shea,  Adjutant  2nd  Hants 
Rifles,  a son. 

Oct.  8.  At  Holywell-lodge,  Oxford,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Gandell,  a son. 

At  Cowes,  the  wife  of  W.  C.  Hoffmeister, 
M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Queen,  a dau. 

At  Standish  Rectory,  near  Wigan,  Mrs.  Bran- 
dreth,  a dau. 

In  Chester-place,  Regent’s-park,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Burrows,  a dau. 

At  the  Rectory,  Manton,  Lincolnshire,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  John  B.  Dalison,  a dau. 

Oct.  9.  In  Eccleston-sq.,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Fred. 
Hobart,  a dau. 

At  Guist,  Norfolk,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  George 
Nonas,  a dau. 

At  Sutton-house,  in  Holderness,  the  wife  of 
G.  W.  M.  Liddell,  esq.,  a son  and  heir. 

At  New-bank,  Crompton,  near  Oldham,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Cocker,  a dau. 

Oct.  10.  In  Hcrtford-st.,  Mayfair,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Francis  Stonor,  a dau. 

At  Titley,  Herefordshire,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
William  Serjeantson,  a son. 

At  Carlton-hill  liast,  St.  John’s-wood,  the  wife 
of  Elphinstone  Chardin  Campbell,  esq.,  of  the 
Madras  Civil  Service,  a dau. 

At  the  Elms,  High  Ongar,  Essex,  the  wife  of 
Henry  Gibson,  esq.,  a dau. 

Oct.  11.  .\t  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the  Lady 
Decics,  a dau. 


[Nov. 

At  Kirby-under-Dale  Rectory,  Yorkshire,  the 
Hon.  ]Mrs.  T.  J.  Monson,  a dau. 

At  Little  Gaddesden,  Herts,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  A.  G.  Woolward,  a son. 

At  Monk’s  Horton,  near  Hythe,  the  wife  of 
John  Kirkpatrick,  esq.,  a son  and  heir. 

At  Stoke,  Devonport,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Pil- 
kington Jackson,  R.A.,  a son. 

Oct.  12.  At  Ottershaw-park,  Chertsey,  Lady 
Colebrooke,  a son. 

At  Galleyden,  Galleywood-common,  Chelms- 
ford, Essex,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sumner, 
a son. 

At  Woodford,  the  wife  of  Wm.  Oliver  Dodgson, 
esq.,  a son. 

At  Bonby,  Lincolnshire,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 

Philip  Kitchingman,  a dau. 

Oct.  13.  At  Aldershott,  the  wife  of  Capt.  , 
Augustus  W.  Ord,  26th  Regt.,  a dau. 

At  Chicheley-haU,  Bucks,  the  wife  of  Charles 
Chester,  esq.,  a dau. 

In  Camden-st.,  N.W.,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Septimus  Buss,  a son. 

In  AmpthiU-sq.,  Regent’s-park,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  E.  Valentine  Williams,  a son. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Shipton-under-Wychwood, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  E.  D.  Carter,  a dau. 

Oct.  14.  At  Twickenham,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 

Dr.  Parish,  a dau. 

At  Ascreavie,  Kirriemuir,  N.B.,  the  wife  of  , 
Major  W.  B.  Young,  late  R.A.,  a dau. 

At  St.  John’s-house,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  || 

wife  of  Edward  Westby  Nunn,  esq.,  of  Hill  ■ 

Castle  and  St.  Margaret’s,  co.  Wexford,  a son. 

Oct.  15.  At  Dublin,  the  Lady  Victoria  Mary 
Kir  wan,  a dau. 

At  Glencairne  Abbey,  co.  Waterford,  the  wife 
of  Col.  Bushe,  a dau. 

At  Offton  Vicarage,  Suffolk,  the  wife  of  the  i 
Rev.  John  E.  Thompson,  a dau.  j 

At  Shelton-lodge,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  the  wife  I j 
of  Matthew  FoUiott  Blakiston,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Fulham,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  S. 

Latter,  a dau. 

At  Mill-house,  Chichester,  the  wife  of  T.  R.  . ■ 
Morris,  esq,,  53rd  Regt.,  a son.  I 

At  the  Vicarage,  Clifton-on-Teme,  Worcester- 
shire, the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Slade  Baker,  a son. 

At  Clifton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Tandy, 
a son.  1 

Oct.  IQ.  At  Woolwich,  the  wife  of  Col.  Burrows,  | 
R.A.,  adau. 

In  Blandford-sq.,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Llewelyn  Davies,  a dau. 

At  Kilmanahan,  co.  Waterford,  the  wife  of 
T.  W.  Watson,  esq.,  a dau.  ' 

In  Grove-end-road,  N.W.,  the  wife  of  Capt.  ; 

R.  A.  Oliver,  R.N.,  a son.  i 

At  the  Rectory,  Leconfleld,  East  Yorkshire,  : 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert  MTiitaker,  a son. 

At  Bumham-manor,  Lincolnshire,  the  wife  of  < 
Robert  John  Taylor,  esq..  Major  Royal  North  | : 
Lincoln  Militia,  a dau.  ' 

Oct.  17.  At  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  the  Hon.  j I 
Mrs.  George  Grey,  a dau. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  Major  Charles  Inge,  I 
a dau.  ! 


I 
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At  the  Vicarage,  Bradford-on-Avon,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Jones,  a dau. 

At  York-house,  Penzance,  the  wife  of  Frederick 
Smith,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Woolwich,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Waldron,  a dau. 

At  Great  Yeldham  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  John  Marten  Cripps,  a son. 

Oct.  18.  At  Ashurst-lodge,  East  Grinstead,  the 
wife  of  Philip  Hamond,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Knott’s-green,  Leyton,  Essex,  the  wife  of 
Joseph  Gurney  Barclay,  esq.,  a dau. 

Oct.  19.  In  Dublin,  the  Lady  Lui’gan,  a dau. 

At  Warnham-court,  Horsham,  the  wife  of  Sir 
J.  Henry  Pelly,  hart.,  a son. 

At  Highhury-park  North,  the  wife  of  William 
Foster,  esq.,  late  Capt.  in  the  11th  Hussars, 
twin  daus. 

At  Boley-hill,  Rochester,  the  wife  of  Edward 
Hayward,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Barthomley,  Cheshire,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
George  Arkwright,  a son. 
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At  Byfleet,  Surrey,  the  wife  of  Lieut.. Col. 
W.  H.  Larkins,  late  of  II.M.’s  Bengal  Army, 
a son. 

At  the  Manor-house,  Purse  Caundle,  Dorset, 
the  wife  of  Capt.  Amyatt  Brown,  late  5th  Lancers, 
a dau. 

Oct.  20.  The  Lady  Nigel  Kennedy,  a dau. 

At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Kincaid  Smith, 
a dau. 

At  Etchingham  Rectory,  Sussex,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  R.  G.  Barton,  a son. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Maldon,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Russell  Horwood,  a son. 

At  the  Glen,  Peebles,  the  wife  of  Chas.  Tennant, 
esq.,  a son. 

In  Warwick-sq.,  the  wife  of  Geo.  E.  Blenkins, 
esq.,  Surgeon-Major  Grenadier  Guards,  a son. 

At  the  Hyde,  near  Bridport,  Dorset,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  J.  C.  Still,  a son. 

At  Cambridge,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  Hard- 
ing Girdlestone,  a dau. 


Births. — Marriages. 


marhiages. 


June  27.  The  Rev.  Charles  Stuart  Perry,  of 
Belfast,  Poi'tland,  Victoria,  to  Esther,  eldest  dau. 
of  Capt.  Joseph  Walker,  Bombay  Artillery,  late 
of  Hampstead,  Middlesex. 

Aug.  7.  At  Allyghur,  Henry  M.  D.  Douglas, 
esq.,  Lieut.  H.M.’s  42nd  Regt.  B.N.I.,  youngest 
son  of  Capt.  John  Douglas,  R.N.,  Walmer,  Kent, 
to  Mary,  dau.  of  John  S.  Dumergue,  esq..  Judge 
of  Allyghur,  Bengal. 

Aug.  13.  At  Darjeeling,  Bengal,  the  Hon. 
Ashley  Eden,  to  Eva  Maria  Bellew. 

At  Bughsoo,  in  the  Punjab,  Charles  Dawson 
Barwell,  esq.,  H.M.’s  90th  Regt.  Light  Infantry, 
to  Eliza  Jeanie,  elder  dau.  of  the  late  Colonel 
Hugh  Ross,  H.E.I.C.S. 

Aug.  21.  At  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  Capt. 
Henry  Augustus  Williams,  of  the  2nd  West  India 
Regt.,  to  Annie  Harriet,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
E.  W.  Hartshorn,  M.A.,  Garrison  Chaplain. 

Segt.  2.  At  Lennoxville,  Canada  East,  John 
Adams  Walsh,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Jona- 
than W.  Walsh,  esq.,  of  Walsh-park,  co.  Tippe- 
rary, to  Ada  Campbell,  youngest  dau.  of  James 
Hackett,  esq.,  late  of  the  Civil  Service,  Demerara, 
and  of  LennoxvRle. 

Sept.  12.  At  St.  Peter’s,  Dublin,  John  Henry 
Cole,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Owen  Wynne,  esq.,  of 
Ardaghowen,  Sligo,  to  Harriette  Georgina,  eldest 
dau.  of  Edmond  L’Estrange,  esq.,  and  the  Lady 
HaiTiette  L’Estrange. 

At  Barbados,  Richard  Wm.  Charles  Winsloe, 
esq.,  Capt.  in  H.M.’s  21st  Royal  N.B.  Fusiliers, 
to  Constance  Edwards,  second  dau.  of  F.  M. 
Cromartie,  esq.,  Deputy-Superintendent  of  Mili- 
tary Stores. 

Sept.  17.  At  Shurdington,  near  Cheltenham, 
Capt.  Wm.  Elliot  Marshall,  of  H.M.’s  Bengal 
Staff  Corps,  to  Caroline  Sylvia,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  Col.  Edmund  Hardy,  of  H.E.I.C.  Bombay 
Artillerj\ 


At  Walton-on-Thames,  Henry  Ring  Crocker, 
esq.,  late  of  Aden,  Bombay  Presidency,  to  Sarah 
Maria  Test,  youngest  dau.  of  Thomas  May,  esq., 
Ashford,  Kent. 

Sept.  18.  At  Ladbrooke,  Edward,  son  of  E. 
Terry,  esq.,  Walton,  Aylesbury,  to  Annie,  eldest 
dau.  of  T.  Russell,  esq.,  Hodnell  Manor,  War- 
wickshire. 

At  Instow,  North  Devon,  Francis  Wharton  Le 
Marchand,  esq.,  of  Kandy,  Ceylon,  to  Clara  Maria, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Rowland  Thomas 
Bradstock,  Rector  of  Thelbridge,  Devon. 

Sept.  19.  At  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  John 
George  Daly,  esq.,  son  of  Sir  Dominick  Daly, 
Governor  of  South  Australia,  to  Mary  Stuart, 
dau.  of  Sir  Allan  McNab,  bart.,  of  Dundurn. 

At  St.  Mary  Abbot’s,  Kensington,  Augustus 
Wentworth  Gore,  esq.,  only  son  of  the  late  Chas. 
Arthur  Gore,  1st  Life  Guards,  to  Emily  Anne, 
third  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Edw.  and  Mrs.  Curzon, 
of  Scarsdale-house,  Kensington. 

At  Repton,  Ion  Turner,  esq.,  16th  Lancers, 
only  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Turner,  of  Kensington, 
to  Louisa  Harpur,  only  dau.  of  Edmund  Crewe, 
esq.,  of  Repton-pk.,  Derbyshire,  and  niece  of  the 
late  Sir  George  Crewe,  hart.,  of  Caulke  Abbey, 
Staffordshire. 

At  St.  Gabriel’s,  Pimlico,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Croker,  M.A.,  to  Caroline,  dau.  of  the  late  Thos. 
de  Grenier  de  Fonblanque,  K.H.,  H.B.M.  Con- 
sul-General for  Servia,  and  granddau.  of  the  late 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington. 

At  St.  Margaret’s,  Leicester,  Fred.  Drage,  esq., 
59th  Regt.,  son  of  the  Rev.  Chas.  Drage,  Rector 
of  Westerfield,  near  Ipswich,  to  Emily  Georgiana, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  George  Rawson,  esq.,  of 
Bestwood-pk.,  Nottinghamshire. 

At  Egremont,  Cumberland,  Francis  Watkins, 
esq.,  of  Tottenham,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Major  Watkins,  Bengal  Artillery,  to  Elizabeth, 
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second  dau,  of  the  E,ev.  Wm.  Leech,  Rector  of 
Egremont. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Thomas  Bur- 
rough  Partridge,  B.A.  and  M.B.,  only  son  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Partridge,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  to 
Arabella  Lucy,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Ford,  M.A. 

At  Glencolumhkille,  co.  Donegal,  the  Rev. 
Vernon  Russell  Drapes,  Prebendary  of  Tasscoffin, 
Tullahrin -house,  co.  Kilkenny,  to  Helena  Anne, 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  V.  Pole  Griffith,  Rector  of  Glen- 
columhkille. 

Sept.  21.  At  Corwen,  Merionethshire,  the  Ven. 
Henry  Powell  Ffoulkes,  Archdeacon  of  Mont- 
gomery, second  son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Colonel 
Ffoulkes,  of  Griviath,  Denbighshire,  to  Jane 
Margaret,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Edward  Lloyd, 
esq.,  of  Rhagatt,  Merionethshire. 

At  St.  John’s,  Hackney,  George  Mantell  Fol- 
kard,  esq.,  of  Misti ey,  Essex,  to  Elizabeth,  dau. 
of  the  late  John  Box,  esq.,  H.E.I.C.S. 

Sept.  23.  At  Torwood,  Devon,  Charles  Brind, 
esq.,  of  Lee,  Kent,  to  Susanna,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
C.  J.  Quartley,  Chaplain  Hon.  E.I.C.  Service,  and 
eldest  dau.  of  Col.  Brind,  C.B.,  Royal  Bengal 
Artillery. 

In  London,  Roht.  Woods,  esq.,  late  of  H.M.’s 
75th  Regt.,  to  Isabella,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
George  Hamilton  Ashe,  Incumbent  of  Witton, 
near  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 

Sept.  24.  At  Withecomhe  Raleigh,  Devon,  the 
Viscount  Chetwynd,  to  Mary,  sole  surviving  dau. 
of  the  late  John  Hussey,  esq.,  of  Lyme  Regis, 
Dorset. 

At  Cheddar,  Somerset,  the  Hon.  Wm.  Leonard 
Holmes  A’Court,  eldest  son  of  the  Lord  Heytes- 
hury,  to  Isabella  Sophia,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  A’Court  Beadon,  Vicar  of  Cheddar. 

At  Great  St.  Mary’s,  Cambridge,  the  Rev.  John 
Robert  Turing,  Chaplain  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  to  Fanny  Montague,  fourth  dau.  of 
Gen.  Mossom  Boyd,  of  H.M.’s  Bengal  Army. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Eaton-sq.,  Henry  Gillett,  esq., 
Capt.  East  Kent  Regt.  of  Militia,  son  of  the  late 
CjTUs  Gillett,  esq.,  of  Halvergate-hall,  Norfolk, 
to  Sarah  Maria,  elder  dau.  of  W.  J.  Lysley,  esq., 
M.P.,  of  Mimwood,  Herts. 

At  St.  John’s,  Clerkenwell,  John,  third  son  of 
John  Alderson  Turner,  esq.,  of  Percy-house, 
Percy-circus,  to  Mary  Ann,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  W.  E.  L.  Faulkner,  Incumbent  of  Clerken- 
well, and  Chaplain  to  their  late  Royal  High- 
nesses the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex. 

At  East  Grinstead,  Henry,  only  son  of  Henry 
Padwick,  esq..  Manor-house,  Horsham,  to  Jane 
Eleanor,  only  child  of  C.  Chevall  Tooke,  esq., 
of  Hurston  Clays,  Sussex. 

At  All  Saints’,  Blackheath,  the  Rev.  Andrew 
A.  W.  Drew,  B.A.,  Curate  of  Benenden,  and 
second  son  of  Capt.  Drew,  R.N.,  to  Marian, 
fourth  dau.  of  James  Drew,  esq..  The  Paragon, 
Blackheath. 

At  All  Saints’,  Hereford,  the  Rev.  George  Ed- 
mund Fox,  Curate  of  Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  to  Sarah 
Anne,  youngest  surviving  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Phillips,  of  Hereford,  District  Secretary  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

At  Rustington,  Sussex,  the  Rev.  Henry  John 


Rush,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Rustington,  to  IMary  Anne, 
dau.  of  the  late  Edw.  Greenfield  Penfold,  isq. 

At  St.  Gabriel’s,  Pimlico,  Frederick  Arundel, 
son  of  the  late  Comm.  Miles,  R.N.,  to  Frances 
Mary  Moore,  eldest  dau.  of  Capt.  George  Fred. 
Westbrook,  R.N. 

At  Farley  Chamberlayne,  Hants,  Edward, 
eldest  son  of  Edw.  Waddilove,  esq.,  of  Gloucester- 
pl.,  Portman-sq.,  to  Martha  Eliza,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  T.  F.  Woodham,  Rector  of  Farley. 

At  Oakham,  Richard  Coleman,  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  Hallowes,  esq.,  Lieut.  R.N.,  to  Eliza, 
eldest  dau.  of  John  Tendered,  esq. 

At  Delamere,  Cheshire,  the  Rev.  S.  Charles- 
worth  Overton,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Overton,  Rector  of  Cottingham,  Yorkshire,  to 
Harriett  Emma,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  William 
Darwin  Fox,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Delamere. 

At  Walton,  the  Rev.  Newson  Loraine,  minister 
of  Holy  Trinity,  Liverpool,  to  Agnes  May,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  late  John  Howard,  esq.,  R.N., 
Fazakerley. 

Sept.  25.  At  Maulden,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Henry 
Sanxay  Barwell,  to  Frances  Elizabeth  Rose,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Andrew  Foster-Melliar,  esq.,  of 
Wells,  Somerset. 

At  Lugwardine,  Herefordshire,  Edw.  Phillips, 
esq.,  late  Major  8th  Hussars,  eldest  son  of  E.  J. 
Phillips,  esq.,  Painswick-house,  Gloucestershire, 
to  Minnie,  only  dau.  of  J.  G.  Freeman,  esq., 
Rockfield,  Herefordshire. 

At  Kilbarrow,  co.  Tipperary,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Kedington  Bennet,  of  Cheveley,  Cambridgesh., 
second  surviving  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Thomas 
Bennet,  of  Cheveley,  to  Frances  Caroline,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  late  W.  T.  Adams-Reilly,  esq., 
of  Belmont,  co.  Westmeath,  and  Robuck,  co. 
Cavan. 

At  Fitz,  Shropshire,  Edmund  Burke  Wood, 
esq.,  harrister-at-law,  to  Elizabeth  Sarah,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  S.  Dickin,  esq.,  of  Moreton-hall, 
Shropshire. 

At  Monks’  Risborough,  Bucks,  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Sketchley  Finden,  Curate  of  Newport  Pagnel,  to 
Frances  Margaret,  third  dau.  of  the  Rev.  H.  W. 
J.  Beauchamp,  Rector  of  Monks’  Risborough. 

Sept.  26.  At  Twickenham,  R.  B.  D.  Morier, 
esq..  Attache  to  H.M.’s  Legation  at  Berlin,  to 
Alice,  second  dau.  of  Lieut.-Gen.  the  Right 
Hon.  J.  and  Lady  Alice  Peel. 

At  Trinity  Church,  Marylebone,  Walter  Ogilvy, 
esq.,  late  Major,  unattached,  second  son  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Ogilvy,  hart.,  of  Inverquharity, 
to  Caroline,  eldest  surviving  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  G.  T.  Pretyman,  Chancellor  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  and  Canon  of  Winchester. 

At  St.  Luke’s,  Cheltenham,  Francis  Adam  Ellis 
Lock,  Major  Bombay  Cavalry,  son  of  Vice- 
Adm.  Loch,  to  Catherine  Gordon,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Major-Gen.  Reid,  C.B.,  Bombay  Army. 

At  Urswick,  the  Rev.  Geo.  Washington,  M.A., 
eldest  son  of  John  Washington,  esq.,  Capt.  Royal 
Navy,  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  to  Frances, 
youngest  dau.  of  William  Gale,  esq.,  of  Bardsey- 
hall,  Ulverston,  Lancashire. 

At  Osmotherley,  the  Rev.  Edmund  Hinds 
Knight,  son  of  Edmund  Knight,  esq.,  of  Barba- 
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dos,  to  Caroline  Anne,  youngest  dau.  of  Robert 
Haynes,  esq.,  of  Tbimbleby-lodge,  Yorkshire. 

At  All  Souls’,  Marylebone,  Robert  Godschall 
Johnson,  esq.,  H.B.M.’s  Consul,  Teneriffe,  to 
Mina,  third  dau.  of  John  Marshall  Marr,  esq. 

At  Trinity  Church,  Marylebone,  Francis  Sam- 
well,  esq.,  to  Augusta,  dau.  of  Robert  Cole, 
esq.,  F.S.A. 

At  Hope,  Flintshire,  Henry  Cecil,  eldest  son  of 
Henry  Raikes,  esq.,  of  Llwynegrin-hall,  Flint- 
shire, to  Charlotte  Blanche,  fourth  dau.  of  Charles 
Blaynej"  Trevor  Roper,  esq.,  of  Plas  Teg-park, 
Flintshire. 

Sejit.  28.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Capt. 
W.  Whitehurst  Macdonald  Mill,  late  6th  Regt., 
and  26th  Cameronians,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Major  Mill,  of  Ripley,  Surrey,  to  Frances  Mary, 
elder  dau.  of  Frederick  H.  Walford,  esq.,  of 
Curzon-st.,  Mayfair. 

At  St.  John’s,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Edward 
Joseph  Hunt,  esq.,  Capt.  H.M.’s  63rd  Regt., 
younger  son  of  the  late  William  Henry  Hunt, 
esq.,  of  Jerpoint-house  and  Kilfera,  co.  Kilkenny, 
to  Maria  Theodosia,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Richard  Grainger,  esq.,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Sept.  30.  At  Brighton,  Samuel  Skey,  son  of 
the  late  William  Burton,  esq.,  and  grandson  of 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Burton,  hart.,  and  the  Hon. 
Lady  Burton,  of  Pollerton,  co.  Carlow,  to  Susan 
Bristowe,  widow  of  Thomas  Miller,  esq.,  of 
Leicester. 

At  Holy  Trinity,  Tulse-hill,  William  Neild, 
esq.,  of  High  Lawn,  Bowdon,  near  Manchester, 
to  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  William 
Thistlethwaite,  Incumbentof  St. George’s,  Bolton- 
le -Moors. 

At  Trinity  Churcb,  Eastbourne,  Newton  Price, 
esq.,  B.A.,  of  Dundalk,  to  Hannah,  fourth  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  J.  P.  Wilson,  of  Hurstmonceux, 
Sussex. 

Oct.  1.  At  the  Cathedral,  Llandaff,  the  Rev. 
Walter  Hugh  Earle  Welby,  third  son  of  Sir 
Gtynne  Earle  Welby-Gregory,  hart.,  of  Denton- 
hall,  Lincolnshire,  to  Frances,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  the  Rev.  Gregory 
Watton  Pennethorne,  Rector  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
Chichester,  second  son  of  James  Pennethorne, 
esq.,  to  Catherine  Ann,  third  dau.  of  the  late 
J.  MacGregor,  esq.,  formerly  M.P.  for  Sandwich. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hano^er-sq.,  George,  eldest 
son  of  Lieut.-CoL  Palmer,  of  Nazing-park, 
Essex,  to  Emily  Eden,  eldest  dau.  of  William 
Yansittart,  esq.,  M.P. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Scarborough,  Charles,  second 
son  of  Win.  Dickinson,  esq.,  of  West  Wickliam- 
hall,  Bromley,  Kent,  to  Frances  Chaidotte,  eldest 
dau.  of  Henry  Bury,  esq.,  of  Moorfield,  Witbing- 
ton,  Manchester. 

At  Mobherley,  Cheshire,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Lloyd,  of  Carlton,  Cambridgeshire,  to  Harriet, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  George  Mallory,  Rector 
of  Mobberley. 

At  Lyng,  Norfolk,  Jobn  Carlen  Heath,  esq., 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  harrister-at-law,  and  Fellow 
of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  to  Mary  Jane,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  Rev.  Hen.  Evans,  Rector  of  Lyng. 


At  Starston,  Alfred  Wills,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  of  Esher,  Surrey,  barrister-at-law,  to  Bertha, 
third  dau.  of  Thomas  Lombe  Taylor,  esq.,  of 
Starston,  Norfolk. 

At  Ramoan,  co.  Antrim,  Capt.  John  Innes 
Robinson,  Bengal  Cavalry,  to  Bertha,  widow  of 
Col.  Swyny,  C.B.,  H.M.’s  63rd  Regt.,  and  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  G.  A.  Biedermann,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  Dauntsey,  Wilts. 

Oct.  2.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Chelsea,  Sir  Jobn  Simeon, 
hart.,  of  Swainston,  Isle  of  Wight,  to  the  Hon. 
Catherine  Dorothea  Colville,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Colville,  G.C.B. 

At  Edinburgh,  Jobn  Allen  Allen,  esq.,  of  Errol, 
to  Barbara  Juliana  Augusta,  dau.  of  Major  the 
Hon.  Augustus  George  Frederick  Jocelyn. 

At  Farnham  Royal,  Bucks,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Phillpotts,  to  Jane  Maria,  eldest  dau.  of  Sir 
Ranald  Martin,  Salt-bill,  near  Slough. 

At  Ashford  Rowdier,  Clement  A.  Thruston, 
esq.,  of  Pennalt  Tower,  near  Machynlleth,  second 
son  of  the  late  Capt.  Thruston,  R.N.,  to  Constance 
Sophia  Margaret,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Major-Gen.  Lechmere  Coore  Russell,  C.B.,  of 
Ashford-hall,  Shropshire, 

At  Broomfield,  Somerset,  Lieut.-Col.  Tipping, 
of  Davenport-hall,  Cheshire,  late  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  to  Flora  Louisa,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  Nicholson  Calvert,  of  Quentin  Castle,  co. 
Down. 

At  St.  James’s,  New  Brighton,  Robert  Eustace 
Maude,  Capt.  4lst  Regt.,  son  of  the  late  Hon. 
and  Rev.  J.  C.  Maude,  Rector  of  Enniskillen,  to 
Emily,  youngest  dau.  of  Thomas  Addison,  esq., 
of  Gorselands,  New  Brighton. 

At  Lods  worth,  Sussex,  the  Rev.  Wilfred  Fisher, 
Student  of  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of  West- 
well,  Oxon,  son  of  the  Rev,  William  Fisher, 
Canon  Residentiary  of  Salisbury,  and  Rector  of 
Poulshot,  Wilts,  to  Elizabeth  Mary,  dau.  of 
Hasler  Hollist,  esq.,  of  Lodsworth. 

At  St.  John’s,  Kensington-park,  Charles  James 
Osborn  Chambers,  esq.,  Lieut.  H.M.’s  Madras 
Army,  only  son  of  the  late  Major  Chambers, 
Madras  Fusiliers,  to  Mary  Carr,  dau.  of  William 
Dunn,  esq.,  of  Kensington-park-gardens. 

At  the  same  time  and  place,  Walter  Yeldham, 
esq.,  18th  Hussars,  son  of  Stephen  Yeldham, 
esq.,  of  Upper  Montague-street,  to  Elizabeth 
Augusta,  dau.  of  Win.  Dunn,  esq. 

Oct.  3.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Dudley, 
Yiscount  Sandon,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rowtiy,  K.G.,  to  the  Lady  Mary  Frances  Cecil, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  K.G. 

At  St.  Andrew’s,  Kingswood,  Surrey,  the 
Rev.  William  R.  Astley  Cooper,  second  son  of  Sir 
Astley  Paston  Cooper,  bart.,  to  Elizabeth,  second 
dau.  of  Captain  Evan  Nepean,  R.N. 

At  St  Peter’s,  Dublin,  Jobn  W.  Hobart,  eldest 
son  of  Edward  Wight  Seymour,  esq.,  of  Y ight- 
field,  co.  Limerick,  and  Kildare-st.,  Dublin,  to 
Emma  Isabelle,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  C.  M. 
Fleury,  D.D.,  Upper  Leeson-st.,  Dublin. 

At  Stoke  Damerel,  William  Neville,  son  of 
Jolliffe  Tufnell,  esq.,  of  Langley,  Essex,  to 
Eleanor  Frances,  second  dau.  of  Gen.  Charles 
Go.tling,  R.A.,  of  Penlee-villas,  Stoke. 
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At  Clonfeacle,  co.  Tyrone,  Walter  Follett 
Wright,  44th  Regt.  Madras  Native  Infantry, 
fourth  son  of  Col.  George  Wright,  late  Madras 
Army,  to  Adelaide  Rosalie,  fourth  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  Jos.  Stevenson,  Incumbent  of  Clonfeacle. 

At  Clifton,  Guy  Rotton,  esq.,  Capt.  R.A., 
and  Brevet  Lieut. -Colonel,  to  Charlotte  Mary, 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Mourant  Brock,  M.A.,  Incum- 
bent of  Christ  Church,  Clifton. 

At  West  Cholclerton,  Capt.  Francis  J.  Slade 
Gully,  Major  of  Brigade  at  Saugor,  Central  India, 
second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  S.  T.  Slade  Gully,  of 
Trevennen,  Cornwall,  to  Eleanor,  third  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  Wadham  Knatchbull,  of  Cholderton- 
lodge,  Hants. 

At  Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex,  the  Rev.  F.  Ernest 
Tower,  youngest  son  of  C.  T.  Tower,  esq.,  of 
Weald-hall,  Essex,  to  Mary  Georgina,  youngest 
dau.  of  W.  J.  Campion,  esq.,  of  Danny,  Sussex. 

At  Cossington,  Somerset,  Edward  Pain,  esq., 
of  Frimley-lodge,  Surrey,  to  Octavia  Georgiana, 
5mungest  dau.  of  the  late  Edmund  Broderip, 
esq.,  of  the  Manor-house,  Cossington. 

At  All  Saints’,  Hertford,  the  Rev.  George 
Yeats,  M.A.,  to  Charlotte  Mary,  eldest  dau. 
of  William  Mello,  esq.,  of  Little  Am  well, 
Herts. 

At  St.  Giles’s,  Camberwell,  Henry  Kingdon 
Moseley,  esq.,  of  Framlingham,  Suffolk,  to 
Sophia,  second  dau.  of  Thomas  Massey,  esq.,  of 
Camberwell. 

At  Benacre,  Suffolk,  John  Harry  Lee,  eldest 
son  of  John  Muxloe  Wingfield,  esq.,  of  Ticken- 
cote-hall,  Rutland,  to  Elizabeth  Anne,  eldest 
dau.  of  Maurice  Johnson,  esq.,  of  Benacre-hall. 

At  Jesmond,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  John  Ed- 
ward, only  son  of  Andrew  Gray,  esq.,  New- 
lands,  Northumberland,  to  Elizabeth  Cole,  only 
dau.  of  Collingwood  Forster  Jackson,  esq.,  of 
South  Jesmond-house,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

At  St.  John’s,  Paddington,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Richard  Powys,  to  Anna,  dau.  of  the  late  Thos. 
Dufiield,  esq.,  of  Marcham-park,  Berks,  and 
wddow  of  John  Shawe  Phillips,  esq.,  of  Culham, 
Oxon.  ^ 

At  Wigmore,  Herefordshire,  Hubert,  second 
son  of  the  late  Philip  Martineau,  esq.,  of  Cum- 
berland-place,  Regent’s-park,  and  Fairlight, 
Sussex,  to  Elizabeth  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Capt.  Henry  Frederic  Alston,  formerly  of 
the  78th  Regt.  (Highlanders). 

The  Rev.  Francis  Charles  Cole,  M.A.,  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  eldest  son  of  Francis  Cole,  esq., 
of  Odiham,  Hants,  to  Lj'dia  Hannah,  fourth  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Addington  Simcoe,  of  Pen- 
heale,  Cornwall. 

At  the  parish  church,  Brighton,  the  Rev.  C. 
H.  T.  Wyer  Daw,  Rector  of  Otterham,  Cornwall, 
to  Emily  Katherine,  only  dau.  of  John  Merrifield, 
esq.,  of  Brighton,  barrister-at-law. 

At  All  Saints’,  Southampton,  Thomas  Henry 
Haddan,  esq.,  of  IJncoln’s-inn,  late  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  to  Caroline  Elizabeth, 
younger  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  James  Bradley, 
R.N. 

At  Nuneham  Courteney,  Oxfordshire,  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  Asplen,  M.A.,  Curate  of  St.  Andrew’s-the- 
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Great,  Cambridge,  to  Mary  Wadmore,  younger 
dau.  of  the  late  R.  Bravington,  esq.,  of  Littleton, 
Middlesex. 

At  Dingestow,  Monmouthshire,  the  Rev.  John 
Lloyd,  Rector  f Llanvapley,  to  Emily  Letitia, 
eldest  dau.  of  Samuel  Bosanquet,  esq.,  of  Forest- 
ho.,  Essex,  and  Dingestow-court,  Monmouthsh. 

At  Lewisham,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  North,  M.A.,  to 
Elizabeth  Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  B. 
Guest,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Pilton,  Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Oct.  5.  At  Crickhowell,  Breconshire,  Arthur 
Augustus,  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late  Arthur 
Gibbon,  esq.,  and  grandson  of  the  late  Captain 
Augustus  Montgomery,  R.N.,  to  Mary  Isabella 
Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of  J.  J.  Kerr,  esq.,  and 
granddau.  of  the  late  Gen.  Manners  Kerr,  of 
Maesmor,  Merionethshire. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Woolwich,  Capt.  Wm.  Booth, 
Royal  Horse  Artillery,  son  of  the  late  Lieut. -Col. 
Henry  Booth,  K.H.,  43rd  Light  Infantry,  to  Eliza 
Emma,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Major-Gen.  Russel, 
R.A. 

At  St.  John’s,  Paddington,  Frederic,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Frederic  Dickinson,  esq.,  of  Cape- 
town, Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  Jane,  eldest  sur- 
viving dau.  of  the  late  N.  Armstrong,  esq.,  30th 
Regt.  and  7th  Dragoon  Guards,  granddau.  of 
Gen.  Alexr.  Armstrong,  of  Green-park,  Bath, 
and  of  the  late  Chas.  Mackenzie,  esq.,  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  Calcutta. 

Oct.  8.  At  St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  at  St.  Paul’s  Episco- 
pal Church,  Major  the  Hon.  James  C.  Dormer, 
second  son  of  the  Lord  Dormer,  to  Ella  Frances 
Catherine,  only  dau.  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 
bart.,  and  mdow  of  the  late  Robert  Cutlar  Fer- 
gusson,  esq.,  of  Craigdarroch  andOrroland,  N.B. 

At  Kensington,  Charles  Henry,  third  son  of 
Daniel  Gurney,  esq.,  of  North  Runcton,  Norfolk, 
and  of  the  late  Lady  Harriet  Gurney,  to  Alice, 
dau.  of  H.  T.  Prinsep,  esq..  Member  of  the  Indian 
Council. 

At  St.  Stephen’s,  Camden-town,  A.  H., 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Lieut. -Col.  C.  L.  Fitz- 
gerald, Consul  for  Mobile,  U.S.,  to  Annie,  eldest 
dau.  of  Fred.  White  Saunders,  esq.,  of  Bayham- 
terr.,  and  granddau.  of  the  late  Rev.  D.  H. 
Saunders,  Vicar  of  Steynton,  Pembrokeshire. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Dublin,  the  Rev.  George  Stud- 
dert,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Ardee,  co.  Louth,  to  Caro- 
line Amelia,  dau.  of  the  late  Major  Priestley, 
C.B.,  K.H.,  K.C.B.,  of  the  25th  Regt.,  and 
afterwards  D.I.G.  of  Constabulary,  Dublin. 

At  Wonersh,  W.  S.  Hill,  esq.,  of  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  to  Mary  Selina,  dau.  of  the 
late  Edmund  Body,  esq.,  of  Morrice-town,  Devon. 

At  Newton  St.  Loe,  near  Bath,  Francis  Has- 
tings McLeod,  esq.,  Capt.  H.M.’s  Bengal  Horse 
Artillery,  eldest  son  of  J.  W.  McLeod,  esq.,  Per- 
diswell-hall,  Worcestershire,  to  Fanny  Bcethra, 
only  dau.  of  H.  St.  John  Maule,  esq.,  of  Newton 
St.  Loe. 

At  Thornton-in-Lonsdale,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Alfred  Stowell,  M.A.,  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford, 
and  Incumbent  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Bowling,  Brad- 
ford, to  Emma,  second  dau.  of  Richard  Tatham, 
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esq.,  of  Lowfields,  neaf  Burton -in ‘Lonsdale, 
Yorkshire. 

At  Hampton‘Bishop,  the  Rev.  Edward  Mal- 
leson,  Vicar  of  Wold  Newton,  Yorkshire,  to 
Lucy,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  F.  Merewether, 
Rector  of  Woolhope,  and  niece  of  the  late  Dean 
of  Hereford. 

At  the  parish  church,  Sheffield,  Robert  Leigh- 
ton, esq.,  of  Endcliffe,  to  Frances  Newburgh, 
eldest  dau.  of  Thomas  Browne,  esq.,  of  Amble- 
house,  near  Warkworth,  Northumberland. 

At  Stratford-upon-Avon,  the  Rev.  W.  Unett 
Coates,  Rector  of  Rockhampton,  to  Harriet  Ann, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Peglar,  Vicar  of 
Alveston,  and  Incumbent  of  Bishopston. 

At  St,  Peter’s,  Dublin,  Thomas  Yardley,  esq., 
86th  Royal  Regt.,  to  Minna  Louisa,  eldest  dau. 
of  Lieut.-Col.  W.  K.  Stuart,  C.B.,  Commanding 
86th  Regt. 

At  St.  James’s,  Dover,  Francis  Macnaghten, 
esq.,  of  H.M.’s  Bengal  Civil  Service,  to  Bessie, 
dau.  of  G.  Westoby,  esq.,  of  Ulceby,  Lincolnshire. 

At  Greenwich,  the  Rev.  John  B.  McCrea, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  James’s,  Burrage- 
town,  Kent,  late  of  Dublin,  to  Selina  Char- 
lotte, only  dau.  of  Major  Van  Heythuysen,  late 
H.E.I.C.S.,  and  granddau.  of  the  late  John  Seek, 
esq.,  of  Chiswick. 

Oct.  9.  At  St.  Saviour’s,  Jersey,  the  Rev. 
Arthur  J.  H.  Bull,  B.  A.,  Minister  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
Jersey,  to  Isabella  Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  Col.  A.  G. 
Hyslop,  Madras  Artillery. 

At  Bexley,  Alex.  Hadden  Hutchinson,  esq., 
Capt.  R.A.,  to  Mary  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Hugh 
Johnston,  esq.,  of  Danson,  Kent. 

At  East  Farleigh,  near  Maidstone,  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Henry  Ramsgate  Hebden,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  eldest  son  of  Col.  Hebden,  of 
Lansdowne-place,  Brighton,  to  Alice  Elizabeth, 
second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Watson,  Vicar 
of  East  Farleigh. 

At  Emmanuel  Church,  Loughborough,  Robert 
Scott  Hunter,  Captain  Carahiniers,  to  Clara 
Maria,  eldest  dau.  of  Edward  Chatterton  Mid- 
dleton, esq. 

At  Barnwell,  Northamptonshire,  Alexander 
Radcliffe,  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Hordern,  Vicar 
of  Dodington,  Kent,  to  Henrietta  Margaret,  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  Stuart  Majendie,  Rector  of  Barnwell. 

Oct.  10.  Capt.  H.  Trollope,  R.N.,  son  of  the 
late  Rear-Adm.  G.  B.  Trollope,  C.B.,  to  Mary, 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  Hopton,  of  Canon-ffrome- 
court,  near  Ledbury,  Herefordshire. 

At  Church-Oakley,  Hants,  John  Workman, 
younger  son  of  George  Lamb,  esq.,  of  Worting, 
Hants,  to  Margaret,  only  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Mat- 
thew Harrison,  Rector  of  Church-Oakley,  and 
Rural  Dean. 

At  East  Tisted,  Hants,  Richard  Wm.  Spicer, 
esq.,  late  Captain  16th  Lancers,  to  Dora  Caroline, 
youngest  dau.  of  James  Winter  Scott,  esq.,  of 
Rotherfield-park,  Hants. 

At  Ilfracombe,  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Holmes,  M.A., 
Incumbent  of  All  Souls’,  Halifax,  to  Mary  Ann, 
dau.  of  Captain  Lake,  late  of  the  Scots  Fusilier 
Guards. 

At  Clifton,  Wm.  Forster  Batt,  esq.,  of  Cae 
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Kenfy,  Abergavenny,  Monmouthshire,  to  Wil- 
helmina  Margaret,  youn-'cst  dau.  of  the  late 
William  Edwards,  esq.,  of  West  Teignmouth, 
Devon,  formerly  of  II.M.’s  50th  Regt. 

At  St.  Ann’s,  Dublin,  Campbell  Gaussen,  esq., 
J.P.,  barrister-at-law,  of  Lake  View-house,  co. 
liOndonderry,  to  Annie  Catharine,  relict  of  Capt. 
Henry  Robe  Saunders,  R.A. 

At  St.  Andrew’s,  Clifton,  Henry  E.  Eastlake, 
esq.,  M.D.,  to  Margaret,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev,  J.  J.  Skally,  M.A. 

At  Sittingbourne,  Kent,  Edward  Dunbar  Kil- 
hurn,  esq.,  of  Calcutta,  son  of  the  late  Thomas 
Kilburn,  esq.,  of  Hampstead,  Middlesex,  to  Anna 
Sophia,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Walford, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Sittingbourne,  and  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Iwade. 

At  Water  Newton,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Walter 
Berry,  Vicar  of  Foxton,  Cambridgeshire,  to 
Sarah,  third  dau.  of  Matthew  Sharman,  esq.,  of 
the  former  place. 

At  Holy  Trinity,  Burton-upon-Trent,  the  Rev. 
David  C.  Cochrane,  M.A.,  to  Jane  Elizabeth, 
eldest  dau.  of  R.  S.  Tomlinson,  esq.,  of  the 
Woodlands,  Burton-upon-Trent. 

At  the  Catholic  Church,  St.  Mary  and  St.  Ed- 
mund, Abingdon,  and  afterw^ards  at  St.  Helen’s 
Church,  John  Basil  Barrett,  esq.,  of  Milton- 
house,  Berks,  to  Ellen,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Box, 
esq.,  of  Abingdon. 

Oct.  10.  At  Leamington,  J.  Illidge  Fraser,  esq., 
late  of  the  17th  Lancers,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Alexander  Fraser,  esq.,  of  Gatwick-ho.,  Surrey, 
J.P.,  and  Deputy-Lieut.,  to  Eliza,  second  dau.  of 

J.  S.  Brown,  esq.,  of  Comber-house,  Leamington. 

Oct.  12.  At  St.  Marylebone,  Karl  Alexander 

von  Zglinitzki,  Major  in  the  Prussian  service,  to 
Maria  Jane,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Horace  Hay- 
man  Wilson,  esq.,  of  Upper  Wimpole-st.,  Boden 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

At  Leckhampton,  Cheltenham,  Vice-Admiral 
Arthur  P.  Hamilton,  of  Wimpole-st.,  Cavendish- 
sq.,  and  the  Mount,  Chingford,  Essex,  to  Ellen 
Gertrude,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Schole- 
field.  Rector  of  Barton-on-the-Heath,  Warwick- 
shire. 

At  Liston,  the  Rev.  V.  H.  Macy,  Curate  of 
St.  Barnabas,  Bristol,  to  Sarah  Mehetabel,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Major  James  Conway  Travers, 

K. H.,  of  the  Rifle  Brigade. 

Oct.  14.  At  St.  Helen’s,  York,  Howard  D., 
youngest  son  of  Francis  Philip  Bedingfeld,  esq., 
of  Thornton-lodge,  near  Northallerton,  York- 
shire, to  Mary  Teresa,  only  surviving  dau.  of  the 
late  Thomas  Meynell,  esq,,  of  Kilvington-hall, 
and  the  Fryerage,  near  Yarm,  in  the  same  county. 

Oct.  15.  At  the  British  Embassy,  Paris,  the 
Hon.  Edward  Brownlow,  second  son  of  the  late 
Lord  Lurgan,  to  Helene  Clementina,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  John  Hardy,  jun.,  esq.,  formerly 
H.M.’s  Consul  at  St.  Jago  de  Cuba, 

At  Hampstead,  Arthur  Fellows,  esq.,  of  Vic- 
toria, Vancouver’s  Island,  to  Eleanor  Caroline, 
second  dau,  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  K.C.B. 

At  St,  Saviour’s,  Paddington,  the  Rev.  John 
Aldworth,  of  Somerton,  Oxon,  to  Jane  Charlotte, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  George  Anthony  Smith, 
3 T 
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esq.,  Madras  Civil  f^erAiee,  and  granddan.  of  the 
late  Dr.  Batttn,  PiTncipal  of  Hailevbu’y  College. 

At  Hampton,  MiddU  sex,  Jas.  Hastings  Toone, 
esq..  Major  H.M.’s  2nd  Bengal  Cavalry,  grand- 
son of  the  late  Sir  'William  Toone,  K.C.B.,  to 
Emma,  second  dau.  of  T.  Healey,  esq.,  the  Manor- 
house,  Hampton. 

At  Emmanuel  Church,  "Weston-super-Mare, 
John  Boger  Hole,  esq.,  of  the  Foreign -ofiB.ee, 
only  son  of  Francis  Hole,  esq.,  of  Collipriest- 
cottage,  Tiverton,  Devon,  to  Frances  Jane,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Horafo  Davis,  esq.,  of  Mount 
Beacon-house,  Bath,  and  gratddau.  of  the  late 
Sir  alter  James,  hart. 

At  Sutton  Montis,  Somerset,  the  Eev.  Henry 
"U’eare  Blandford,  Fellow  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  and  Peetor  of  Fryerning,  Essex,  to 
Elizabeth  Burton  Leach,  youngest  suiwiving  dau. 
of  the  late  Eev.  Thos.  Oldftld  Bartlett,  Rector  of 
Swanage,  Dorset. 

At  St.  Andrew's,  Plymouth,  Capt.  Frank  Sam- 
well,  H.M.’s  Indian  Army,  to  Sarah  Xugent, 
second  dau.  of  Capt.  S.  Ross  Matts,  R.X. 

At  Tuttington,  Norfolk,  Alfred  H.  Trethewy, 
of  Blickling,  youngest  son  of  Henry  Trethewy, 
esq.,  of  Grampound,  Coimwall,  to  Mary  Elizabeth, 
youngest  dau.  of  Henry  Bidewell,  esq.,  of  Tut- 
tingt  on-hall. 

At  Windsor,  Robert  Mercer,  esq.,  of  Poplar- 
haU,  Faversham,  only  surviving  son  of  Robert 
Mercer,  esq.,  of  Fi*ittenden,  Kent,  to  Helen,  only 
dau.  of  Jas.  Kensall  Lambert,  esq.,  of  Hackney. 

At  Great  Berkbampstead,  the  Rev.  J.  Hutchin- 
son, M.A.,  Chaplain  to  H.R.H.  tie  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  and  Rector  of  Great  Berkbampstead, 
to  Sophia  Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  James  Gordon 
Murdoch,  esq.,  of  Whitehill,  Herts. 

At  Kirkby-on-Bain,  Liucolnsbire,  J.  Compton 
Lawrance,  esq.,  of  Dunsby-hall,  Lincolnshiie, 
barrister-at-law,  to  Charlotte  Georgiana,  eldest 
dau.  of  Major  Smart,  of  Tumby-lawn,  in  the 
same  county. 

Oct.  16.  At  Old  Alresford,  Hants,  Baldwin 
John  Pollexfen  Bastard,  esq.,  of  Kitley,  Devon- 
shire, eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late  Edmund 
Pollexfen  Bastard,  esq.,  M.P.  for  Devon,  to 
Frances  Jane,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Hon. 
Mortimer  Rodney. 

At  Thorpe,  near  Norwich,  Frank  Astley  Cubitt, 
e.sq.,  Capt.  5th  Regt.  Fusiliers,  eldest  son  of  the 
Rev.  Francis  Wilham  Cubitt,  M.A.,  of  Fritton- 
house,  Suffolk,  to  Bertha  Harriot,  yorngest  dau. 
of  the  late  Thomas  Blakiston,  esq..  Commander 
R.N.,  and  niece  of  Sir  Matthew  Blaki.ston,  hart. 

At  Tunbridge-wells,  Alexander  Craven  Ord, 
esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Major  Hutchinson  Ord, 
R.A.,  to  Anne  Clementina,  second  dam  of  the 
late  Col.  William  Mure,  of  Caldwell. 

At  Winterbourne,  Berks,  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Phelps,  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Church,  Reading, 
to  Fanny,  dau.  of  the  late  John  Fisher,  esq.,  of 
Bockmer,  Bucks. 

At  Kensington,  George  Royle  Frend,  esq.,  of 
Canterbury,  to  Eliza  Laura,  dau.  of  Henry 
Kingsford,  esq.,  of  Queen’s-gate-gardens,  late 
of  Littleboume,  Kent. 

.\t  We.st  .Mailing,  Kent,  Thomas  Johnston, 
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esq.,  of  Invemess-terr. , and  Raymond-buildings, 
Gray’s-mn,  to  Mary  Bridget,  only  dau.  of  E.  T. 
Luck,  esq.,  of  The  Hermitage,  West  Mailing. 

At  Northaw,  Join  Blandy  Jenkins,  esq.,  of 
Kingston-house,  Berks,  to  Alice  Martha,  third 
dau.  of  Charles  Wilson  Faber,  esq.,  of  Northaw- 
house,  Herts. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  John,  second  son 
of  William  Walker,  esq.,  J.  P.,  of  Boiling-hall, 
Yorkshire,  to  Hester  Frances  Bellingham,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Henry  de  Laval  Willis,  D.D., 
Incumbent  of  St.  John’s,  Bradford. 

At  Felton,  Northumberland,  Richard  Huntley 
King,  esq.,  of  Wooperton,  to  Anne  Elizabeth, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ilderton,  of 
Ilderton,  and  Yicar  of  Felton. 

Oct.  17.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Bryanston-sq.,  the 
Hon.  Charles  Spencer  Bateman  Hanbury,  M.P., 
Fellow  of  AR  Souls’  College,  Oxford,  late  Capt. 
2nd  Life  Guards,  and  secord  son  of  the  late 
Lord  Bateman,  to  the  Viscountess  Strangford. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  the  Rev.  Frede- 
ric Leicester,  to  Ameha  Susannah,  younge.-t 
dau.  of  Lieut. -CoL  John  Campbell,  late  Bengal 
Army. 

At  Chilbolton,  Hants,  Frederick  .kddington 
Goodenough,  esq.,  of  Calcutta,  son  of  the  late 
■Very  Rev.  Edmund  Goodenough,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Wells,  to  Mary,  eldest  dam  of  the  Rev.  A.  L. 
Lambert,  M.A-,  Rural  Dean  and  Rector  of  Chil- 
bolton. 

At  Stroud,  William  Henry  Wood,  esq.,  second 
son  of  T.  Wood,  esq.,  Coxhoe-haU,  Durham,  to 
Esther,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Francis  Cham- 
bers, esq.,  of  Thrupp-house  and  Hampton-house, 
Gloucestershire. 

At  St.  Andrew’s,  Plymouth,  William  Bazeley, 
esq.,  surgeon,  Devonport,  to  Mary  Ann,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  Hatchard,  Yicar  of 
St.  Andrew’s. 

At  the  Cathedi-al,  Manchester,  Joseph  Deakin, 
esq.,  barrister-at-law,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  to 
Marianne  Katherine,  only  dau.  of  Thomas 
Fothergill,  esq.,  of  the  Croft,  Gatley,  Cheshire. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Stoke  Newington,  Emanuel  B. 
Bass,  esq.,  MUitai-y  Train,  to  Jane,  eldest  dau.  of 
Major  Sails. 

At  Taney,  co.  I^ubKn,  the  Rev.  John  J.  Daniell, 
St.  Peter’s,  Kington  Langley,  Chippenham,  Wilts, 
to  Emily,  widow  of  WRliam  K.  M.  McClintock, 
esq.,  of  Hampstead-hall,  Londonderry. 

At  Graveley,  Herts,  George  Dimn,  esq.,  of 
Stevenage,  to  Juha  Sophia,  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  F.  Green,  M..\.,  Rector  of  Graveley. 

At  Hove,  John  Marshall  Hooker,  esq.,  of  Moat- 
lands,  Brenchley,  to  Ellen,  elder  dau.  of  the  late 
Samuel  Cox,  esq.,  formerly  of  Henley-grove, 
Bristol,  and  Rosemont,  Jersey. 

Oct.  19.  At  St.  Matthias’,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
C.  Knight  tYatson,  esq.,  Secretary  to  the 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  to  Emma 
Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  Pole  Godfrey,  esq.,  of 
Kensingron. 

At  Canterbury,  Henry  Lawes,  esq.,  of  Putney, 
to  Rosa,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Ward, 
esq.,  of  Canterbury. 
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i Relatives  or  Friends  supplying  Memoirs  are  requested  to  append  their  Addresses,  in 
order  that  a Copy  of  the  Gentleman’s  MAaAZiNE  containing  their  Communications 
may  be  forwarded  to  themd]  


The  Eabe  oe  Eglinton,  K.T. 

Oct.  4.  Suddenly,  at  tlie  residence  of 
Mr.  J.  Whyte  Melville,  near  St.  Andrew’s, 
N.B.,  aged  49,  the  Right  Hon.  Archibald 
William  Montgomerie,  thirteenth  Earl  of 
Eglinton. 

The  deceased  peer,  who  was  Earl  of 
Eglinton  and  of  Winton  in  the  peerage 
of  Scotland,  and  Earl  of  Winton  also 
(by  creation)  in  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom, Lord  Montgomerie,  and  Baron  Ar- 
drossan  (by  which  latter  title  he  held  for 
many  years  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,)  was  the  only  son  of  Archibald 
Lord  Montgomerie  (eldest  son  of  Hugh, 
twelfth  Earl  of  Eglinton)  by  the  Lady 
Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  his  kinsman, 
Archibald,  eleventh  Earl  of  Eglinton. 
He  was  born  at  Palermo,  (where  his 
father  held  a diplomatic  post,)  September 
29,  1812,  and  was  served  heir  male 
general  of  George,  fourth  Earl  of  Winton, 
in  December,  1840,  the  fifth  Earl,  who 
was  attainted  in  1716,  having  left  no 
issue.  His  lordship’s  mother  afterwards 
married,  in  January,  1815,  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Montolieu  Burgess  Lamb,  bart., 
and  Knight-Marshal,  but  died  in  1848. 
On  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Hugh, 
twelfth  Earl,  December  14,  1819,  he 
succeeded  to  the  honours  of  the  family, 
and  extensive  ancestral  domains  in  Scot- 
land, being  then  only  in  his  eighth  year  i 
but  he  received  his  education  at  Eton. 
For  several  years  the  Earl  of  Eglinton 
was  a leading  patron  of  the  turf,  and  had 
at  one  period  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
racing  studs  in  the  country.  His  success 
on  the  turf  was  considerable.  He  was 
first  made  famous  by  the  Tournament  of 
1839, — a splendid  poetic  extravagance, 
easily  traceable  to  the  influence  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  that  school  of  literature 


on  a youth  of  large  fortune,  whose  ances- 
tors had  tilted  before  half  the  Courts  of 
Europe, — at  which  the  present  Emperor  of 
the  French  was  one  of  the  knights,  and 
at  which  the  present  Duchess  of  Somerset, 
then  Lady  Seymour,  enjoyed  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  “Queen  of  Beauty.” 
A less  selfish  sacrifice  of  money  in  the 
way  of  amusement  could  hardly  have 
been  devised ; and  this  was  the  character 
of  Lord  Eglinton’s  amusements  through 
life.  His  pleasures,  like  his  business  occu- 
pations, were  such  as  benefited  others,  for 
they  were  eminently  sociable.  They  were 
also  eminently  healthy  and  manly,  and 
becoming  a man  who  loved  the  traditions 
of  the  country-life  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  nobles. 

The  Earl  of  Eglinton  was  a firm  sup- 
porter of  the  Conservative  party  ; but  he 
was  popular  with  his  politic.d  opponents, 
and  is  said  “ never  to  have  made  an 
enemy  or  to  have  lost  a friend.”  The 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Glasgow,  appointed  him  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ayrshire.  On  the  Earl  of 
Derby  becoming  Premier,  in  1852  he 
selected  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  to  fill  the 
post  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland ; and 
the  rare  social  qualities  of  his  lordship, 
combined  with  his  princely  hospitality, 
rendered  him  a most  popular  viceroy.  It 
was  stated  unanimously  by  the  Irish  press, 
on  his  retirement  in  December,  1852, 
that,  since  the  late  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land was  the  representative  of  the  Sove- 
reign, no  one  liud  kept  up  the  vice-regal 
hospitality  in  a more  princely  style.  He 
was  again  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  in 
February,  1858,  and  maintained  the  dig- 
nity up  to  the  Earl  of  Derby’s  leaving 
office  in  June,  1859,  his  popularity  re- 
maining undiminished.  During  the  early 
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part  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen’s  adminis- 
tration, that  statesman  presented  the  Earl 
of  Eglinton  with  the  Order  of  the  Thistle, 
expressing,  in  a graceful  letter,  his  belief 
that  no  member  of  the  Scottish  nobility 
was  more  jnstly  entitled  to  the  honour. 
Before  retiring  from  office  in  1859,  Lord 
Derby  conferred  on  him  the  English 
earldom  of  Wintom  The  deceased  noble- 
man was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow 
L'niversity  in  Xorember,  1852,  and  was 
colonel  of  the  Ayrshire  militia  from  1836 
to  1852,  when  he  resigned. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Earl  of  Eglinton 
was  engaged  during  the  afternoon  of  the 
1st  of  October  in  playing  at  golf,  ap- 
parently in  robust  health;  he  dined  with 
Mr.  Melville  and  company  in  the  evening 
at  St.  Andrew’s,  and  exhibited  his  usual 
cheerfulness.  Before  the  party  separated 
the  Earl  was  seized  with  a fit  of  apoplexy, 
which  at  once  rendered  him  unconscious, 
and  in  that  lamentable  state  he  continued 
until  his  demise. 

The  late  earl  married,  first,  February 
17,  1811,  Theresa,  widow  of  Capt.  Richard 
Howe  Cockerell,  R.X.,  and  daughter  of 
Mr,  Chas.  Xewcomen,  by  whom  he  leaves 
surviving  issue — Archibald  William,  Lord 
Montgomerie  ; Lady  Egidia,  born  Decem- 
ber 17,  1813,  and  married  a few  months 
back  to  Lord  Rendlesham ; the  Hon.  Seton 
^Montolieu,  born  in  May,  1816 ; and  the 
Hon.  George  A,  Montgomerie,  born  in 
February,  1.818.  His  lordship’s  first 
countess  dying  suddenly  in  December, 
1853,  soon  after  her  return  from  Dublin 
to  Scotland,  he  married  secondly,  while 
holding  the  vice-regal  office  in  Dublin 
a second  time  in  1858,  the  Lady  Adela 
Capel,  only  daughter  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Essex,  who  died  suddenly  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  3l5t  of  last  December. 
He  is  succeeded  in  the  earldom  by  his 
eldest  son,  Archibald  William,  Lord  Mont- 
gomerie, born  December  3,  1811.  His 
lordship  has  been  some  few'  years  in  the 
Royal  Xa\w  as  midshipman,  but,  it  is 
said,  has  relinquished  the  idea  of  adopt- 
ing it  as  a profession. 

We  borrow  from  the  “ Edinburgh  Cou- 
rant”  the  following  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased : — 
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“ On  Friday  was  laid  in  his  family 
vault  at  Kilwinning  the  most  popular 
putrician  of  his  time.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  apply  this  description  to  the  thir- 
teenth Earl  of  Eglinton,  and  it  embodies 
at  once  what  was  most  characteristic  of 
him,  and  what  he  would  most  have  wished 
to  be  remembered  for  himself.  Other 
men  of  his  order  were  as  much  respected, 
and  some  were  abler,  more  learned,  or 
higher  in  the  State;  but  no  noble  of  the 
three  kingdoms  was  so  widely  and  gene- 
rally loved.  This  is  a kind  of  fame  which 
excites  less  emulation  than  some  kinds, 
but  which  is  rarer  and  higher,— and  more 
consolatory  to  those  who  have  to  lament 
his  life  suddenly  broken  and  his  too  early 
grave. 

**  History  and  nature  combined  to  make 
Lord  Eglinton  a thorough  gentleman. 
His  career  cannot  be  separated  from  his 
ancestry,  because  his  ancestry,  both  con- 
sciously and  unconscious'y,  inspired  and 
created  it.  As  heir-male  of  the  House  of 
Seton  and  heir-ceneral  of  the  House  of 
Montgcmierie, — the  descendant  of  some 
of  the  bravest  among  men  and  the  fairest 
amemg  women,— he  drew  from  roots  that 
lay  deep  in  the  past  the  qualities  of  cha- 
racter which  bloomed  into  such  engaging 
flower.  Representing  through  his  pedigree 
the  best  of  the  Xorman  colonists  who  did 
so  much  not  only  for  the  civilization  but 
for  the  independence  of  Scotland,  it  was 
natural  in  him  to  be  at  once  a friend  of 
improvement  and  a lover  of  nationality. 
If  there  was  no  better  landlord  and  no 
truer  Scotsman,  this  was  not  by  accident, 
but  because  these  were  the  characters  be- 
longing to  his  blood.  There  met  to  form 
Lord  Eglinton  something  of  what  was  best 
in  the  difierent  lines  which  centred  in 
him, — the  earnestness  of  old  ‘ Greysteel,' 
the  Marston-Moor  man,  the  chivalry  of 
the  ballad  hero  of  Otterburn,  with  the 
strong  local  feeling  and  honest,  if  mis- 
taken, instincts  of  a recent  Earl  who 
talked  of  the  ‘ misery  and  slavery  of  being 
united  to  England !’  These  qualities  were, 
however,  so  harmoniously  proportioned  in 
him,  that  the  sentiment  never  ran  away 
with  the  good  sense,  nor  the  generosity 
with  the  prudence  of  Ids  character.  He 
shone  on  the  turf  without  impairino:  his 
refinement,  and  kept  up  his  hereditary 
splendour  without  damaging  his  estate. 
So  beautiful  and  well-balanced  was  his 
nature  that  he  created  aU  the  eflects  of 
a man  of  genius  without  possessing  extra- 
ordinary powers;  and  is  now  deplored 
wherever  he  was  known  as  if  he  had  taken 
part  in  the  grciitest  transactions  of  the 
day.  His  popularity,  like  that  of  Sir 
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Philip  Sidney,  depended  less  on  what  he 
achieved  than  on  what  he  was ; and  sprang 
from  a general  admiration  of  his  whole 
bearing  and  conduct.” 

The  House  of  Montgomerie,  of  which 
the  deceased  earl  was  the  head,  has  held 
a distinguished  position  among  the  chief 
nobility  of  Scotland  for  more  than  six 
hundred  years,  and  traces  its  descent  from 
Robert  de  Montgomerie,  a member  of  the 
Norman  family  of  that  name,  who  was 
a witness  to  the  foundation  of  the  abbey 
at  Paisley,  and  died  about  1180.  His 
grandson,  an  adherent  of  Robert  Bruce, 
was  one  of  the  great  barons  of  Scotland 
who  were  summoned  to  appear  at  Berwick 
in  1291 ; and  his  son.  Sir  Alexander  Mont- 
gomerie, was  father  of  Sir  John,  who 
married  the  heiress  of  Eglinton,  niece  of 
King  Robert  II.  of  Scotland.  His  eldest 
son,  in  his  turn,  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Otterburn,  where  he  took  Sir  H.  Percy 
prisoner.  This  gallant  knight’s  son,  who 
was  raised  to  the  Scottish  peerage  as 
Lord  Montgomerie,  in  1427,  left  a son 
who  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  England 
in  1451.  His  son,  who  was  raised  to  the 
earldom  of  Eglinton  in  1503,  was  justice- 
general  of  the  north  of  Scotland  during 
the  minority  of  James  V. 


Loed  Ponsonby. 

Oct.  2.  At  Rottach,  Tegernsee,  Bava- 
ria, aged  45,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Pon- 
sonby, of  Imokilly. 

His  Lordship,  who  was  the  third  baron 
of  that  line,  was  the  only  and  posthumous 
son  of  the  late  Major-Gen.  Sir  William 
Ponsonby,  K.B.  (who  was  killed  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo),  by  the  Hon.  Georgiana  Eitzroy, 
sixth  daughter  of  Charles,  first  Lord 
Southampton,  and  was  born  at  Hampstead, 
Middlesex,  February  6tb,  1816.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  on  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  John,  second  baron  (who  had  been 
raised,  in  1839,  to  a viscountcy,  which 
expired  at  his  decease),  in  February,  1855, 
and  had  lived  chiefly  abroad  since  that 
date.  In  1851  he  married  Mademoiselle 
Maria  Theresa  Duerbeck,  of  Munich,  but 
has  left  no  issue  by  her.  The  first  Lord 
Ponsonby,  who  was  for  some  time  Speaker 


of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Ireland,  was 
a son  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Ponsonby, 
great  uncle  of  the  present  Earl  of  Btss- 
borcugh.  I'he  head  of  the  Ponsonby  fa- 
mily, however,  we  believe,  is  Mr.  Miles 
Ponsonby,  of  Hale-hall,  Cumberland.  The 
Ponsonby s claim  descent  from  an  ancient 
family  of  that  name  in  Picardy,  who  came 
over  with  the  Conqueror,  and  were  esta- 
blished at  Hale  and  at  other  places  in  Cum- 
berland, where  they  have  held  their  posi- 
tion to  the  present  day;  and  they  now 
hold  no  less  than  three  coronets,  viz  , those 
of  Ponsonby,  Bessborough,  and  De  Mau- 
ley.—Review. 


The  Ven.  Aechdeacon  Rowan. 

Aug.  12.  At  Belmont,  near  Tralee,  co. 
Kerry,  the  Ven.  Arthur  Blennerhassett 
Rowan,  D.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Ard- 
fert.  Rector  of  Kilgobbin  and  Ballinooher, 
and  Surrogate  of  the  Consistorial  Court 
of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe. 

Dr.  Rowan  was  the  only  son  of  the 
late  William  Rowan,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
law,  formerly  of  Arabella,  co.  Kerry,  for 
many  years  Provost  of  Tralee,  by  Letitia, 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Barry  Denny, 
Bart.,  of  Tralee  Castle. 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  career 
Dr.  Rowan  was  Curate  of  Blennerville, 
where  he  officiated  with  great  popularity 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  was  first 
promoted  by  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  about 
the  year  1854,  to  the  Rectory  of  Kilgob- 
bin ; to  which  the  Archdeaconry  of  Ardfert 
was  added  by  an  Ordtr  in  Council,  at  the 
desire  of  the  present  bishop,  March  31, 
1856.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  about  ten 
years  ago.  He  was  at  one  time  Provost, 
and  afterwards  Recorder,  of  Tralee.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  filling  the 
offices  of  Treasurer  of  the  County  Infir- 
mary and  Chairman  of  the  Canal  Com- 
naissioners. 

Dr.  Rowan  was  as  energetic  in  the  pulpit 
as  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  private  mi- 
nistrations of  h’s  clerical  office,  and  in  all 
the  works  of  active  benevolence  and  public 
usefulness.  Though  in  early  days  a strong 
partisan  on  the  Conservative  s’de  of  politics, 
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lie  acquired  the  cordial  esteem  of  many 
leading  men  of  the  contrary  persuasion, 
among  whom  were  the  late  Dean  M'Ennery 
and  John  O’Connell  of  Grenagh. 

In  literature  he  devoted  his  talents 
both  to  divinity  and  to  history  • parti- 
cularly to  the  history  of  the  county  of 
Kerry.  The  following  is  a list  of  his 
publications 

“Letters  from  Oxford  in  1843:  with 
Notes,  by  Ignotus.”  Dublin,  1843,  8vo. 

“ Romanism  in  the  Church,  Illustrated 
by  the  Case  of  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Browne, 
as  stated  in  the  Letters  of  Dr.  Pusey  and 
A.  B.  R.”  London,  1847,  8vo. 

“ Newman’s  Popular  Fallacies  'consi- 
dered in  Six  Lectures : reprinted,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  from  the  ‘ Spec- 
tator’ Journal.”  Dublin,  1852,  8vo. 

“ Lake  Lore : or,  an  Antiquarian  Guide 
to  some  of  the  Ruins  and  Recollections  of 
Killarney.”  Dublin,  1853,  12mo. 

“ Moore  Macintosh’s  First  Fruits  of  an 
Early-Gathered  Harvest.  Twelve  Ser- 
mons, with  an  Introductory  Memoir.” 
Dublin,  1854,  8vo. 

“Casuistry  and  Conscience.  Two  Dis- 
courses on  Romans  xiv.  23.”  Dublin, 
1854,  8 VO. 

“ Gleanings  after  the  Grand  Tourists.” 
London,  1856,  8vo. 

“ Memorials  of  the  Case  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  in  1686.”  Dublin,  1858, 
8vo. 

“The  Life  of  the  Blessed  Franco,  ex- 
tracted and  Englished  from  a verie  an- 
ciente  Chronicle  of  the  monastery  of  Vil- 
lare  in  Brabant,  Latin  and  English.” 
Dublin,  1858,  8vo. 

“ The  Old  Countesse  of  Desmonde : her 
Identitie ; her  Portraiture ; her  Descente. 
With  Photographic  Portrait  and  Gene- 
alogical Tables.”  Dublin,  1860,  small  4to. 

(A  reply  to  this  Essay  has  just  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  under  the  title  of 
“ The  Old  Countess  of  Desmond : an  In- 
quiry, Did  she  ever  s ek  redress  at  the 
court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  recorded  in 
the  Journal  of  Robert  Sydney,  Earl  of 
laycester  ? and,  Did  she  ever  sit  for 
her  Portrait  ? By  Richard  Sainthill,  of 
Topsham,  Devon,”  and  of  Cork.) 


Also  the  following,  of  which  we  do  not 
know  the  dates : — 

“The  Huguenot  and  the  Irish  Bri- 
gade-er.” 

“ Report  of  an  Ogham  Monument  lately 
discovered  on  the  Site  of  the  First  Battle 
recorded  as  having  been  fought  by  the 
Milesians  in  Ireland.” 

“ Spare  Minutes  of  a Minister.”  A col- 
lection of  small  poems. 

Dr.  Rowan  communicated  several  valu- 
able articles  to  the  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine, and  we  must  particularly  recognise 
“ Some  Historic  Doubts  respecting  the 
Massacre  at  Fort  del  Ore,  on  Smerwick 
Harbour,  co.  Kerry,  a.d.  1580,”  printed  in 
our  Magazine  for  June,  1849;  and  “The 
Case  of  Sir  Piers  Crosbie,  Bart.,  a chapter 
in  the  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,”  in 
our  numbers  for  October,  November,  and 
December,  1854. 

He  had  in  preparation  an  extensive 
work  upon  the  history  of  that  able  but 
arbitrary  viceroy;  and  also  a History  of 
Kerry. 

Latterly  his  well  known  initials  had 
very  frequently  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
“Notes  and  Queries,”  evincing  his  constant 
attention  to  matters  of  religious  and  his- 
torical interest,  particularly  in  connection 
with  Ireland. 

Dr.  Rowan  has  left  two  sons,  Capt. 
William  Rowan,  of  the  Kerry  Militia,  and 
Arthur  Edward  Denny  Rowan,  and  three 
daughters.  Flis  body  was  interred  in  the 
family  vault  in  Ballyseedy  churchyard. 


William  Lyon  Mackenzie. 

Aug.  28.  At  Toronto,  aged  66,  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie,  a man  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Canada  for  the 
last  thirty  years. 

The  deceased  was  born  at  Dundee,  in 
Scotland,  in  the  year  1794,  and  was  by 
his  mother  trained  up  in  the  most  rigid 
tenets  of  Calvinism,  to  which  he  after- 
wards added  democratic  doctrines  of  the 
wildest  description.  His  occupation  ori- 
ginally was  that  of  a weaver,  but  about 
the  year  1825  he  emigrated  to  Canada, 
where  he  soon  became  connected  with  the 
press,  and  as  he  possessed  considerable 
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natural  talent,  and  cultivated  a fierce  and 
vehement  style  in  der  ouncing  so-called 
abuses,  he  soon  became  a popular  favourite, 
and  eventually  was  chosen  a member  of 
the  Colonial  Legislature.  He  was  me 
of  the  prime  leaders  in  the  disturbances 
which  long  agitated  the  colony,  and  after 
having  taken  up  arms,  and  nearly  in- 
volving England  and  the  United  States 
in  war,  he  lived  to  return  to  Canada, 
resume  his  place  in  the  Legislature,  and 
die  regretted  by  at  least  a part  of  its 
population.  The  “Toronto  Globe,"  a news- 
paper of  standing  in  the  country,  thus 
speaks  of  him  : — 

“ Late  last  night  Mr.  William  L]  on 
Mackenzie  breathed  his  last,  in  his  house 
in  Bond-street,  in  this  city.  A man  of 
very  great,  though  sometimes  misdirected, 
ability  and  energy,  he  played  a great  part 
in  his  adopted  country,  and  exerted  a very 
important  influence  over  its  material  and 
political  interests.  No  history  of  Canada 
can  be  complete  in  which  his  name  does 
not  occupy  a conspicuous,  and  we  must 
add,  notwithstanding  his  errors,  an  honour- 
able position.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  means  he  employed,  his  aims  were 
honest  and  public-spirited.  He  was  no 
money  hunter,  he  was  the  friend  of  pu- 
rity and  economy  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  Let  no  man  who  values 
the  political  freedom  and  enlightenment 
we  enjoy  fail  to  give  a meed  of  praise  to 
one  who  struggled  for  long  years  amidst 
enormous  difficulties  to  secure  for  his 
country  a free  constitution  and  an  efficient 
administration  of  its  affairs.  . . . 

“A  volume  would  be  required  to  give 
in  detail  the  years  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
career  which  resulted  in  the  rebellion  cf 
1837.  It  is  said  that  he  has  prepared  an 
autobiography  for  publication,  which  will 
doubtless  record  more  fully  than  has  been 
hitherto  done  the  incidents  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  event  of  Iiis 
life.  The  unwarranted  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  in  the  establishment  of  the 
fifty-seven  rectories  by  Sir  John  Colborne, 
— the  persistence  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Colonial  Office  in  refusing  to  the  people 
the  control  of  their  own  affairs,-— the  gross 
interference  of  Sir  Francis  Head  in  the 
elections  of  1836,  which  among  other 
results  produced  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  defeat 
in  the  county  of  York,  ultimately  led  to 
the  rebellion  of  1837.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
a few  montl)s  before  had  resumed  his 
labours  on  the  press,  by  commencing  the 
publication  of  the  ‘ Constitution.’  In  De- 


cember, 1837,  he  dropped  the  pen  to  take 
up  the  sword,  and  with  a few  honest  but 
misguided  followers  appeared  in  arms  on 
Yonge-street,  within  a few  miles  of  To- 
ronto. So  great  was  the  consternation 
created  by  this  movement,  that  if  the 
small  band  of  rebels  had  marched  upon 
the  city,  the  general  belief  is  that  it 
would  have  become  an  easy  prey.  Mr. 
Mackenzie’s  followers  probably  lacked 
resolution  for  the  part  they  had  under- 
taken. The  golden  moment  passed  by, 
the  Government  recovered  their  courage, 
and  the  loyalists  flocked  into  the  city  and 
placed  Sir  Francis  Head  in  a position 
to  assume  the  offensive.  The  insurgents 
fled  without  striking  a blow,  and  Mr. 
Mackenzie  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
the  Niagara  frontier.  He  has  recounted 
his  hair-breadth  escapes  in  a narrative, 
which  was  read  with  great  interest  by 
those  who  had  been  familiar  with  the 
events  connected  with  the  rebellion.  He 
crossed  the  lines  in  safety,  and  entered 
upon  a series  of  altogether  unjustifiable 
operations,  in  connection  with  American 
sympathies,  which,  however,  produced  not 
the  slightest  effect  upon  the  now  well- 
established  power  of  the  Government. 
A force  of  a thousand  men  was  kept  up 
for  some  months  on  Navy  Island  on  the 
Niagara  River.  The  disturbances  they 
created  on  the  frontier  and  the  burning 
of  the  ‘Caroline’  produced  the  strongest 
feelings  of  hostility  between  the  people  of 
New  York  and  Canada,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  General 
Scott,  who  was  despatched  from  Washing- 
ton as  Cominander-in-Chief,  that  peace 
was  preserved.  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  tried 
in  Rochester  in  1838,  for  a breach  of  the 
neutrality  laws,  and  being  convicted,  was 
im|Tisoned  in  Rochester  gaol  for  twelve 
months.  . , . 

“ Those  who  have  known  Mr.  Mackenzie 
as  a writer  and  reporter,  and  a speaker,  in 
his  later  years  only,  can  form  no  idea  of 
his  power  in  his  younger  days.  Singular 
to  say,  age  appeared  to  make  his  thoughts 
and  words  more  hasty  and  careless  than 
they  were  in  youth.  His  earlier  composi- 
tions display  a taste  and  skill  which  were 
not  apparent  of  late.  He  was  at  all  times 
a man  of  impulse,  prompt  in  action,  full 
of  courage  and  fire.  No  danger  could 
deter  him  from  the  accomplishment  of  his 
designs]  his  courage  commanded  the  ad- 
miration of  his  bitterest  enemies.  In  the 
early  struggles  of  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada  for  the  privileges  of  self-govern- 
ment Mr.  Mackenzie’s  services  were  in- 
valuable : and  though  he  committed  a 
grievous  error  in  exciting  the  people  to 
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rebellion,  it  must  be  recollected  that  in- 
surrection was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  introduction  of  a new  political  system. 
It  might  have  been  gained  without  the 
rebellion,  but  the  rebellion  gained  it.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  did  good  service  by  imparting 
to  the  early  settlers  a love  of  economy 
and  sound  principle  in  the  administration 
of  affairs,  which  has  borne  its  fiuits  in 
the  steady  adhesion  of  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada  to  these  virtues,  although  they 
have  been  overborne  under  the  existing 
regime  by  the  power  of  Lower  Canada. 
With  many  faults,  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  borne 
in  affectionate  and  grateful  remembrance 
by  hundreds,  we  might  say  thousands,  of 
the  honest  yeomanry  of  tipper  Canada, 
who  recall  his  early  labours  on  their  be- 
half, and  bear  willing  testimony  that  he 
never  took  part  in  a job,  and  never  ad- 
vocated a measure  which  he  did  not  be- 
lieve to  be  for  the  public  good.  Their 
regard  for  him  is  his  best  monument.” 


Charles  Edward  Long,  Esq. 

Sejgt.  25.  At  the  Lord  Warden  Hotel, 
Dover,  (on  his  return  from  Homhurg,) 
aged  65,  Charles  Edward  Long,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Mr.  Long  was  born  at  Benhain-park, 
Berkshire,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1796.  He 
was  a grandson  of  Edward  Long,  Esq., 
Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  in  Jamaica, 
and  the  historian  of  that  island ; being 
the  elder  and  only  surviving  son  of  Charles 
Beckford  Long,  Esq.,  of  Langley-hall, 
Berks.,  who  died  in  1836®,  by  Frances- 
Monro,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Lucius 
Tucker,  Esq.,  of  Norfolk-street,  Park-lane. 

He  was  educated  at  Harrow  School, 
under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Butler,  the  late 
Dean  of  Peterborough;  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gained  a 
Declamation  prize,  and  in  1818  won  the 
Chancellor’s  gold  medal  for  English  verse 
— subject  “Rome.”  He  graduated  B.A. 
1819,  M.A.  1822.  With  Harrow  and  its 
concerns  he  always  maintained  a friendly 
relationship.  He  materially  assisted  the 
late  Dr.  Butler  in  his  biographical  notes 
to  the  Lists  of  Harrow  Scholars,  and 
during  the  last  year  we  have  observed 
his  researches  into  the  history  of  the 
founder  .Tohn  Lyon  in  the  columns  of  the 
“ Harrow  Gazette.” 


“ See  Gknt.  Mag.,  N.S.  vi.  p.  109. 
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Mr.  Long  was  much  attached  to  heraldry 
and  genealogy ; and  his  connection  with 
the  head-quarters  of  those  studies, — the 
late  Lord  Henry  Molyneux  Howard, 
Deputy  Earl  Marshal,  having  married  his 
aunt, — gave  him  an  introduction  that  was 
peculiarly  advantageous,  and  which  his 
own  intelligence  and  good  sense,  accom- 
panied by  very  agreeable  manners,  did 
not  fail  to  improve.  His  researches  were 
made  with  great  taste  and  perseverance, 
and  with  a severe  regard  for  truth.  His 
own  descent  gave  him  some  personal 
interest  in  such  investigations;  for  his 
great-grandfather,  Samuel  Long,  Esq., 
eldest  son  of  Charles  Long,  Esq.,  M.P., 
of  Hurts-hall,  Suffolk,  had  married  Mary, 
second  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Tate, 
Esq.,  of  Delapre  Abbey,  Northampton- 
shire, and  sister  (and  at  length  co-heir) 
of  Bartholomew  Tate,  Esq.,  a co-heir  to 
the  baronies  of  Zouche  of  Haringworth, 
St.  Maur,  and  Lovell  of  Cary. 

During  many  years  Mr.  Long  was  a 
frequent  correspondent  of  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine.  Among  his  more  im- 
portant communications  may  be  specified 
a memoir  of  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  Lieut.- 
Governor  of  Jamaica,  commonly  called 
“ The  Buccaneer,”  in  February  and  March 
1832;  monuments  of  the  Long  family  at 
Wraxall  and  Dray  cot  Cerne,  Wilts.,  with 
a plate,  in  June  1835  ; an  investigation  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  various  branches 
of  the  Howard  family  have  borne  their 
crest,  in  Feb.  1849,  (under  the  signature 
of  Blanche  Croix);  and  a series  of  the 
Seize  Qwartiers  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  James 
the  First,  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  Queen 
Anne.  (Those  of  Algernon  Sidney,  and 
William,  first  Duke  of  Bedford,  are  given 
in  the  preface  to  his  “Royal  Descents” 
hereafter  mentioned.)  He  also  commu- 
nicated five  letters  of  Alexander  Pope  to 
our  Magazine  for  August  1849 ; and  from 
time  to  time  many  other  interesting  ori- 
ginal documents. 

To  the  Collectanea  TopograpMca  et 
Oenealogica,  Mr.  Long  communicated 
two  rolls  of  arms,  that  of  the  tourna- 
ment at  Stepney,  2 Edw.  II.,  and  that 
of  the  tournament  at  Dunstable,  7 Edw. 
III. ; the  voluminous  papers  relative  to  the 
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disputed  relationship  of  Wickham  of  Swal- 
cliffe  to  the  founder  of  New  College  ; and 
a series  of  Hampshire  Church-notes,  taken 
by  himself,  relating  to  Aldershot,  Basing, 
Bentley,  Binsted,  Cliddesden,  Crondall, 
Dogmersfield,  Elvetham,  Eversley,  Farley 
Wallop,  Froyle,  Sherbourne  St.  John, 
Long  Sutton,  Tichfield,  Warnborough, 
Winchfield,  and  Yately.  These  were  con- 
tinued in  “ The  Topographer  and  Genealo- 
gist” for  the  churches  of  Burghclere, 
Highclere,  Fyfield,  and  Thruxton. 

Mr.  Long  also  took  a considerable  in- 
terest in  the  history  of  Wiltshire,  and 
was  an  earnest  promoter  of  the  objects  of 
the  Archaeological  Society  for  that  county. 
He  contributed  to  its  Magazine  in  1856 
the  “Descent  of  the  Manor  of  Draycot- 
Cerne,”  with  a pedigree  of  Cerne  and 
Hering ; and  subsequently  four  successive 
articles  on  the  biography  and  adventures 
of  “ Wild  Darell”  of  Littlecote.  He  also 
procured  for  the  same  publication,  from 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  Office,  a survey 
of  several  manors  in  the  county  of  Wilts, 
temp.  Elizabeth. 

Several  of  his  communications  will  also 
be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archaeolo- 
gical Institute;  and  many  in  “Notes  and 
Queries.” 

We  have  mentioned  first  these  several 
contributions  to  periodical  works ; but  our 
deceased  friend  had  also  appeared  more 
distinctly  as  an  author.  His  name  was 
placed  on  the  title-pages  of  two  impor- 
tant pamphlets  published  in  1832  and 
1833  in  relation  to  Colonel  Napier’s  “ His- 
tory of  the  Peninsular  War,”  and  written 
in  defence  of  the  military  conduct  of  his 
uncle,  Lieutenant-General  Robert  Ballard 
Long,  in  the  campaign  of  1811. 

In  1845  he  compiled  with  great  care, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  present 
Garter,  (to  whom  it  was  dedicated,)  and 
other  friends  at  the  College  of  Arms,  a 
volume  entitled  “ Royal  Descents : a Ge- 
nealogical List  of  the  several  Persons  en- 
titled to  Quarter  the  Arms  of  the  Royal 
Houses  of  England.”  This  work,  though 
confined  to  shewing  those  who  had  a re- 
presentation of  royal  blood,  was  welcomed 
with  much  approval  by  all  students  of 
genealogy ; and  was  immediately  imitated 
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by  the  present  Ulster,  Sir  Bernard  Burke, 
in  a larger  work,  in  which  he  launched 
forth  on  the  wider  field  of  mere  descent 
from  royalty. 

In  1859  Mr.  Long  edited  for  the  Cam- 
den Society  the  “Diary  of  the  Marches  of 
the  Royal  Army  during  the  Great  Civil 
Wars;  kept  by  Richard  Symonds.  From 
the  Original  MSS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum,” a work  valuable  for  its  historical 
data,  but  more  particularly  for  its  church 
notes  and  heraldic  memoranda. 

Mr.  Long  was  characterized  by  a cheer- 
ful and  genial  temper,  ever  manifesting 
itself  in  courtesies  and  kindnesses  wdiich 
endeared  him  to  a wide  circle  of  friends, 
and  to  many  in  a humbler  sphere  of  life. 
His  residence  was  usually  in  London, 
where  he  mixed  sufficiently  with  the 
world  to  maintain  an  interest  in  the 
politics  of  the  Whig  party,  to  which  he 
was  attached,  and  to  acquire  all  the  in- 
formation current  in  the  best  society ; 
and  the  extent  of  his  information  derived 
both  from  men  and  books  made  his  con- 
versation as  agreeable  as  his  manners  were 
ingratiating . He  was  unmarried,  but  has 
left  two  sisters,  of  whom  one  (Mrs.  Douglas) 
is  married. 

His  cousin,  Henry  Lawes  Long,  Esq.,  of 
Hampton-lodge,  Surrey,  who  was  with  him 
during  the  last  fortnight  at  Dover,  is  left 
his  executor;  and  his  body  was  interred, 
by  his  own  desire,  in  the  churchyard  of 
Seale,  in  that  county. 


Captain  West,  R.N. 

Oct.  5.  At  his  residence,  Jesmond,  near 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  aged  74,  Captain 
Henry  West,  R.N.,  one  of  H.M.’s  Justices 
of  the  Peace  for  that  borough. 

This  gallant  officer  was  the  second  son 
of  the  Rev.  Edward  Matthew  West,  Vicar 
of  Bradford- Abbas  with  Clifton-Maybank, 
and  Haydon,  both  in  Dorsetshire,  by  Anne, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Cotes,  Vicar 
of  Sherborne  and  Rector  of  Bishop’s 
Caundle,  in  the  same  county.  He  entered 
the  Royal  Navy  in  May,  1801,  as  mid- 
shipman, on  board  the  “ Resistance,”  com- 
manded by  his  relative  Captain  (after- 
wards Sir  Henry)  Digby,  and  destined  to 
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Xorth  America,  and  coatiuned  in  that 
ship  until  she  was  wrecked  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  on  her  way  to  the  Mediterranean, 
May  31,  1803.  He  afterwards  served  in 
the  “ Victory,’’  the  “ Amphion,”  the 
“ Africa,”  and  the  “ Lavinia.”  The  “ Am- 
phion” formed  part  of  the  squadron  under 
Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Graham)  Moore 
at  the  capture  of  three  Spanish  frigates, 
laden  with  treasure,  and  the  destruction 
of  their  consort,  La  Mercedes,”  off  Cape 
St.  Mary,  Oct.  5,  1804.  Xext  year  she 
accompanied  Lord  Xelson  to  the  Vest 
Indies,  in  pursuit  of  the  combined  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain.  The  “ Africa”  bore 
a part  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  upon 
which  occasion  Mr.  West,  then  master’s 
mate,  had  charge  of  the  signal  department, 
and  was  severely  wounded.  In  1807,  when 
in  charge  of  a prize  captured  by  the 
“Lavinia,”  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a 
Spanish  corvette  off  Ushaut,  and  remained 
a prisoner  at  Bilboa  and  St.  Sebastian, 
until  the  French  took  possession  of  the 
latter  city  on  the  abdication  of  Charles 
rS’.,  when  he  made  his  escape  to  St.  An- 
dero,  and  was  sent  home  by  the  British 
Consul-General  with  despatches  from  the 
Junta  of  Oviedo  to  Mr.  Canning,  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  by 
whom  he  was  afterwards  employed  on  a 
mission  to  Corunna.  His  flrst  commis- 
sion, appointing  him  lieutenant  of  the 
“ Merope”  sloop,  bears  date  Aug.  16, 1808. 
Next  year  he  rejoined  the  “Lavinia,”  of 
which  he  was  third  lieutenant,  at  the  re- 
duction of  Walcheren,  in  August,  1809. 
On  April  24,  1813,  he  w'as  appointed  flrst 
lieutenant  of  the  “ Jaseur,”  (Capt.  G.  E. 
Watts,)  then  recently  launched,  and  des- 
tined to  Xorth  America.  The  “ Jaseur’s” 
first  cruise  was  off  the  Delaware,  where 
she  captured  several  of  the  enemy’s  ves- 
sels. She  was  afterw’ards  employed  in  the 
Chesapeake,  when  Lieutenant  West,  in  a 
boat  containing  only  six  men  besides  him- 
self, captured  and  brought  out  from  under 
a battery  the  American  privateer  “Gre- 
cian,” mounting  four  carriage  guns  and 
five  swivels,  with  a complement  of  twenty- 
seven  men.  For  this  service,  by  which  a 
fine  schooner  pierced  for  twenty  guns  was 
added  to  the  British  navy,  Lieutenant 
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West  received  a letter  of  thanks  from 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  A.  J.  Cochrane. 

From  1816  to  1831  Lieutenant  West 
was  unemployed,  but  in  February  of  the 
latter  year  he  was  appointed  first  lieute- 
nant of  the  “Windsor  Castle,”  destined 
for  the  Tagus ; and  on  the  25th  of  June, 
after  the  ship  was  paid  off,  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  commander.  He  attained 
the  rank  of  post  captain  on  April  1, 
1856,  when  he  was  placed  on  the  retired 
list. 

Captain  West  for  nearly  forty  years  re- 
sided at  Jesmond,  where  he  devoted  much 
time  and  attention  to  horticultural  pur- 
suits, and  might  justly  be  proud  of  his 
garden,  for  almost  the  whole  year  round 
it  was  the  admiration  of  all  visitors.  He  1 
was  also  for  a length  of  time  an  active  i 
magistrate  in  the  populous  town  of  Xew-  i 
castle,  until  failing  health  obliged  him  to  ^ 
relinquish  his  attendance  on  the  Bench.  ^ 
His  honourable  and  upright  bearing  con-  | 
ciliated  general  esteem,  whilst  his  gentle-  | 
manly  demeamour  and  urbanity  of  dis-  I 
position  won  for  him  the  attachment  of  a 
large  circle  of  friends.  He  was  twice 
married  : his  first  wife  was  his  cousin  Let-  ' 
tice,  daughter  of  the  Kev.  Henry  Cotes,  ^ 
Vicar  of  Bedlington,  by  whom  he  leaves  • 
issue  one  son,  Henry,  a commander  in 
the  Eoyal  Xavy,  and  one  daughter,  Frances 
Anne  j his  second  wife  was  Frances  Anne 
Hussey,  daughter  of  Samuel  Huthwaite, 
Esq.,  of  Hartley-lodge,  Xorthumberland, 
by  Frances  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  F.  B. 
Delaval,  K.B. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

Aug.  12.  At  Belmont,  Tralee,  the  Ten.  Arch- 
deacon Roican.  See  Obituary. 

Aug.  15.  At  Bombay,  aged  31,  the  Rev.  Chas.  .1 
Green,  M.A.,  Missionary  and  Secretary  of  the  I 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  ^ 
Foreign  Parts,  and  Minister  of  Trinity  Chapel,  | 
Bombay,  second  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Green,  1 
Vicar  of  Steeple  Barton,  Oxon. 

Aug.  28.  At  St.Kitt’s,  West  Indies,  aged  45,  > 

the  Ten.  Archdeacon  Poore. 

Sept.  7.  At  Caton-green,  Lancaster,  aged  57,  i 
the  Rev.  William  Gardiner,  M.A.,  Rector  of' 
Rochford,  Essex. 

Sept.  17.  AtColwyn,  aged  42,  the  'Rqt.  Arthur 
Ramsay,  of  Highfields,  West  Derby. 

At  the  Vicarage,  RathconneU,  Ireland,  aged 
38,  the  Rev.  John  Cowen. 
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Sept.  19.  At  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  aged  34, 
the  Kev.  Richard  Thos.  Palmer,  son  of  Sir  J.  H. 
Palmer,  hart.,  of  Carlton-pk.,  Northants. 

At  Cotham-road,  Bristol,  aged  62,  the  Rev. 
A.  Donald,  A.M.,  late  Incumbent  of  Felbridge, 
Surrey. 

Sept.  24.  At  Goulceby  Yicarage,  Lincolnshire, 
aged  63,  the  Rev.  John  Spofforth  Scholfield, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  William  Scholfield,  esq.,  of 
Sand-hall,  Howden,  Yorkshire. 

At  Amberley,  Gloucestershire,  the  Rev.  George 
Holt. 

Sept.  25.  At  Boston,  aged  65,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Conington. 

Sept.  26.  At  Sidmouth,  aged  40,  the  'Rev.  John 
Swire,  late  Incumbent  of  Stretton,  Staffordshire. 

At  Bognor,  Sussex,  the  Rev.  Luke  Jones,  M.A. 

Sept.  27.  At  Folkestone,  aged  84,  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Fysh  Foord-Bowes,  D.D.,  Rector  of 
Barton-in-the-Clay,  Chaplain  to  the  Queen,  and 
Deputy-Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  his  late  Majesty 
William  IV. 

Aged  62,  the  Rev.  Henry  Thomas  Day,  LL.D., 
Vicar  of  Mendlesham,  Suffolk. 

Sept.  28.  At  Knapton-hall,  aged  87,  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Cooke,  Vicar  of  Paston,  Norfolk. 

At  Prior’s  Hardwick,  Warwickshire,  aged  67, 
the  Rev.  James  Monkhouse  Knott,  Vicar  of 
Prior’s  Hardwick. 

At  Atherstone,  Warwickshire,  aged  61,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Henry  Millington,  M.A. 

At  Oak-bank,  Weston-super-Mare,  aged  31, 
the  Rev.  William  Henry  Priestley,  Curate  of 
Otley,  Yorkshire. 

Sept.  29.  At  Aberdour,  Fife,  the  Rev.  Edward 
R.  Edgar,  M.A.,  third  and  last  surviving  son  of 
the  late  Mileson  Edgar,  esq.,  of  Redhouse-pk., 
near  Ipswich. 

Sept.  30.  At  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  aged  81,  the 
Rev.  John  William  Cunningham,  M.A.,  for  up- 
wards of  fifty  years  Vicar  of  Harrow.  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham was  educated  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  graduated  in  1802,  being  the  fifth 
wrangler,  in  the  same  year  with  Dr.  Stanley,  late 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  Mr.  Sutton,  afterwards  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  Lord 
Canterbury,  and  Dr.  Godfrey,  late  President  of 
Queens’  College,  Cambridge.  Having  held  various 
preferments  in  the  Church,  he  was  nominated  by 
Lord  Northwick  to  the  vicarage  of  Harrow, 
which  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
rev.  gentleman  was  a thorough  and  earnest  evan- 
gelical, and  took  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  he 
had  infiuenced  the  election  of  three  evangelical 
head  masters  to  the  mastership  of  Harrow  School 
—namely.  Dr.  Longley,  now  Archbishop  of  York ; 
Dr.  Vaughan,  Vicar  of  Doncaster;  and  Mr.  But- 
ler, the  present  head  master. 

Aged  51,  the  Rev.  Henry  Skrimshire,  B.A., 
Rector  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Hertford. 

Oct.  3.  After  a lingering  illness,  aged  52,  the 
Rev.  Edw.  Priest,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Cringle- 
ford,  near  Norwich. 

At  Yeadon,  Leeds,  aged  65,  the  Rev.  John 
Richardson,  Vicar  of  Tinsley,  Yorkshire. 

Oct.  4.  At  Charlton,  aged  87,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Weston  Leonard,  M.A.,  for  more  than  fifty  years 
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Vicar  of  Newbottle,  and  of  King’s  Sutton,  North- 
amptonshire. 

Oct.  5.  After  a few  days’  illness,  aged  30,  the 
Rev.  William  Henry  Hart,  M.A.,  Demy  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Hon.  Society  of  Gray’s  Inn. 

Oct.  6.  At  his  residence,  Freshford,  Somer- 
set, aged  89,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Baker,  Rector  of 
Tellisford. 

At  Bath,  aged  71,  the  Rev.  W.  Attfield. 

Oct.  10.  At  Hen  stead -hall,  Suffolk,  aged  70, 
the  Rev.  T.  Sheriffe,  Rector  of  that  parish. 

Oct.  11.  The  Rev.  Charles  Mordaunt,  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years  Rector  of  Badgworth, 
Somerset. 

Aged  30,  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Carpendale. 

Oct.  12.  At  Newport -Pagnell,  aged  30,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  William  England,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  William  Henry  England,  Rector  of 
Ellesborough,  Bucks. 

Oct.  15.  At  the  Rectory,  Dolton,  North  Devon, 
aged  85,  the  Rev.  William  Kar slake,  M.A.,  for 
57  years  Rector  of  the  parish,  and  for  upwards 
of  40  years  an  active  magistrate  for  the  county. 

At  the  Rectory,  Balsham,  Cambridgeshire, 
aged  78,  the  Rev.  William  Herbert  Chapman, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  that  parish,  and  formerly  a 
master  of  the  Charterhouse. 

Oct.  18.  At  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  aged  62,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Creed,  24  years  Rector  of  Mellis, 
Suffolk. 

Oct.  20.  At  Betley,  Staffordshire,  aged  76,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Turton,  40  years  Incumbent  of  the 
parish,  and  youngest  son  of  the  late  John  Turton, 
esq.,  of  Sugnall-hall,  in  the  same  county. 

Aged  74,  the  Rev.  William  Lloyd,  Rector  of 
Drayton,  near  Banbury,  and  a magistrate  for  the 
county  of  Oxford. 

DEATHS. 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

June  15.  At  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  New 
Zealand,  Mary  Anne,  wife  of  Herbert  E.  Alport, 
esq.,  and  niece  of  Major-Gen.  Sir  W.  F.  Wil- 
liams, of  Kars,  K.C.B. 

June  21.  At  Simonosaki,  Japan,  aged  27,  while 
in  command  of  H.M.’s  gun-vessel  “ Leven,”  one 
of  the  squadron  employed  in  surveying  the 
Japanese  coast,  James  Hawkins  Whitshed,  Lieut. 
R.N.,  eldest  son  of  Sir  St.  Vincent  and  the  Hon. 
Lady  Whitshed. 

July  21.  At  Tien-Tsin,  North  of  China,  of 
confluent  small-pox,  aggravated  by  the  intense 
heat.  Captain  George  Tumour  Horton  Atchison, 
H.M.’s  67th  Regt.,  and  Deputy-Assist.  Quarter- 
master-General. He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Capt. 
Atchison,  of  Rose-hill,  Dorking,  Surrey,  and 
was  born  in  1834.  He  entered  the  army  as  en- 
sign in  1850,  and  attained  the  rank  of  captain  in 
1858.  He  had  distinguished  himself  on  several 
occasions  whilst  serving  in  China. 

July  22.  At  Taku,  North  China,  of  fever,  aged 
21,  Lieut.  Henry  Bond,  R.A.,  only  son  of  Henry 
J.  H.  Bond,  M.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine, 
Cambridge. 

July  21.  At  the  Royal  Observatory,  near  Cape- 
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town,  Mary,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Maclear,  F.R.S., 
Astronomer  Royal,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Ai/ff.  12.  At  Nusserabad,  of  cholera,  aged 
20,  Robert  George  Smith,  Comet  3rd  Dragoon 
Guards,  youngest  son  of  Major  Thomas  Smith, 
late  Rifle  Brigade. 

Auff.  22.  At  Muttra,  aged  38,  Lieut.-Col. 
Frederick  Freeman  Remmington,  C.B.,  of  H.M.’s 
Bengal  Horse  Artillery,  only  surviving  son  of 
the  late  Capt.  Samuel  Remmington,  H.E.I.  Com- 
pany’s Maritime  Service. 

Af/ff.  24.  At  Nusseerabad,  of  cholera,  aged 
23,  Frederick  Courthope  Irwin,  Lieut,  in  H.M.’s 
28th  Regt.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Col.  Frederick 
Chidley  Irwin,  K.H. 

Ai/ff.  25.  At  Mynpooree,  of  dysentery,  aged 
23,  R.  Hume  Middlemass,  esq.,  of  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  eldest  son  of  the  late  R.  Hume 
Middlemass,  esq.,  of  St.  Andi'ew’s-pl.,  Regent’s- 
park . 

At  Kamptee,  Madras,  Ellen,  wife  of  J.  Temple- 
man  Maule,  M.D.,  Superintending  Surgeon,  Nag- 
pore  Force. 

Au^.  27.  At  Saugor,  Central  India,  aged  39, 
Walter  Colquhoun  Grant,  esq.,  Capt.  2nd  Dra- 
goon Guards,  Brigade  Major  Saugor  District. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  the  late  Col.  Colquhoun 
Grant,  Chief  of  the  Intelligence  Department  of 
the  Army  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton in  the  Peninsula. 

At  Calcutta,  John  Robert  Macpherson,  esq., 
H.M.’s  Bengal  Army,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Lieut. -Gen.  Duncan  Macpherson. 

Aug.  28.  At  Maryon-road,  Charlton,  Emma, 
wife  of  Col.  G.  W.  Congdon,  R.M.L.I.,  and  dau. 
of  the  late  J.  B.  Stone,  esq.,  of  Deptford,  Kent. 

At  Yi/ianagram,  Madras,  Major-Gen.  Hutton, 
of  H.M.’s  Indian  Army.  He  had  nearly  com- 
pleted fifty  years’  service  in  the  East. 

At  Toronto,  Canada  West,  aged  66,  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie.  See  Obituary. 

Atig.  29.  At  his  residence,  Loughborough,  aged 
66,  Edward  Harley,  esq. 

At  Harrogate,  aged  76,  Sarah,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Mair,  Vicar  of  Fulbourn,  and  Curate 
of  Newton,  near  Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire. 

Sf’pt.  1.  At  Dresden,  aged  59,  Mrs.  Cater, 
widow  of  Lieut.  Charles  Joseph  Cater,  R.N. 

Sept.  2.  At  Brussels,  aged  20,  Emma  Amelia, 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Drury,  M.A. 

At  Willoughby -hall,  Lincolnsh.,  aged  73,  Mary 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Charles  Allix,  esq.,  and  second 
dau.  of  William  Hammond,  esq.,  of  St.  Alban’s- 
court,  Kent. 

At  her  house,  Cavendish-sq.,  aged  74,  Cathe- 
rine, relict  of  Charles  Dickinson,  esq.,  of  Queen 
Charlton  Manor,  Somerset,  and  Farley-hill,  Berk- 
shire. 

At  the  Rectory,  Rowner,  Grace  Harriott,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  R.  Foster  Carter. 

Sept.  4.  At  Worthing,  Sussex,  Christiana, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Col.  John  Cuninghame,  of 
Caddell  and  Thornton,  Ayrshire. 

Sept.  5.  At  Neilgherrie-villa,  Jersey,  aged 
33,  Harriet  Sophia,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Thomas  Hadow,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Haseley,  War- 
wickshire. 
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Sept.  9.  At  Morai,  Gwalior,  Central  India, 
ag(d  50,  Capt.  Urquhart,  Paymaster  H.M.’s 
Inniskillings. 

Sept.  II.  At  Nottlng-hill,  Lieut.-Col.  Samuel 
Richard  Hicks,  late  of  the  35th  Regt.  M.N.I., 
and  eldest  surviving  son  of  Samuel  Hicks,  esq., 
of  Beaumont-st.,  London. 

At  sea,  on  board  the  “ Swiftsure,”  aged  33, 
Capt.  Alexander  Weynton,  late  of  the  ship  “ Or- 
well,” son  of  the  late  Alexander  Weynton,  one 
of  the  Elder  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House. 

Sept.  12.  At  Dunstable-ho.,  Richmond,  aged 
60,  Louisa  Anne,  widow  of  Vice-Adm.  Sir  Henry 
Lorraine  Baker,  bart. 

Aged  49,  Mr.  Charles  Calvert  Corner,  solicitor, 
of  Lee,  Kent.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Mr. 
Richard  Corner,  solicitor,  formerly  of  South- 
wark, and  youngest  brother  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Corner, 
F.S.A.,  of  the  same  place,  and  of  Arthur  Bloxham 
Corner,  esq.,  late  of  Lee-road,  Blackheath,  H.M.’s 
Coroner  and  Attorney  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  whose  decease  was  recorded  in  our 
Obituary  in  March  last  (p.  343),  and  also  of 
Richard  Jas.  Corner,  esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Chief  Justice  of  H.M.’s  Settlements  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  West  Africa. 

Sept.  14.  At  Stonehouse,  Devon,  aged  78, 
Margaret,  widow  of  John  Loudon,  esq.,  R.N. 

At  Drinkstone  Rectory,  Suffolk,  Anne,  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  H.  I.  Hare,  of  Docking-hall, 
Norfolk. 

Sept.  15.  At  Montreal,  aged  35,  Octavius,  eighth 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Cockayne,  of  Bath. 

Sept.  16.  At  his  residence,  Radnor-terr.,  Stoke- 
Newingtou,  aged  67,  John  Bernard  Locke,  eldest 
brother  of  the  late  Joseph  Locke,  esq.,  M.P. 

Lady  Jane  W’'alker,  (mentioned  at  p.  458,)  was 
the  only  dau.  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Francis  Wil- 
liam, sixth  Earl  of  Seafield,  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Inverness-shire,  and  sister  of  the  present  Earl. 
She  married,  July  20,  1843,  Colonel  Edward  Wal- 
ter Forester  Walker,  C.B.,  now  a Major-General 
in  the  army,  and  Commander  of  the  Forces  in 
North  Britain. 

Sept.  19.  Very  suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  at  his 
residence,  Finnartmore,  Argyleshire,  aged  63, 
Alexander  Mackenzie  Kirkland,  esq.,  of  Glasgow, 
J.P.  for  Lanarkshire. 

At  Cliburn  Rectory,  Westmoreland,  of  con- 
sumption, Sophia  Portia,  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Burton,  Rector  of  Cliburn,  and  second  dau.  of 
the  late  Sir  William  Pilkington,  hart.,  of  Chevet. 

Sir  Samuel  Home  Stirling,  bart.,  (mentioned 
at  p.  458,)  was  the  eldest  son  of  Capt.  George 
Stirling,  (second  son  of  the  sixth  baronet,)  and 
was  born  in  1830.  He  married  in  1854  the  young- 
est dau.  of  Col.  T.  S.  Begbie,  of  the  44th  Regt., 
succeeded  his  uncle  in  1858,  and  was  appointed 
in  1860  to  a captaincy  in  the  Linlithgow  Militia 
Artillery.  The  family  are  descendants  of  Sir 
John  Stirling,  of  Glorat,  who  was  armour-bearer 
to  King  James  I.,  and  knighted  in  1430. 

Sept.  20.  At  Exeter,  aged  54,  Col.  John  Gra- 
ham, H.E.I.C.S.,  of  Ellerslie,  Fremington,  son 
of  the  late  Capt.  Charles  Graham,  H.E.I. C.’s 
Maritime  Service. 

At  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire,  (the  residence  of  his 
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son-in-law,  Dr.  Nihill,  R.N,,)  aged  70,  Robert 
Barclay,  esq..  Retired  Commander  R.N.,  of  Bel- 
mont-terr.,  Lewisham,  Kent. 

At  Barbourne,  near  Worcester,  aged  84,  J.  M. 
Gutch,  esq.  See  Obituary. 

At  Florence,  aged  78,  Giovanni  Battista  Nicco- 
lini,  an  eminent  Italian  poet.  Niccolini’s  name 
was  less  known  in  this  country  than  that  of  Man- 
zoni  or  Silvio  Pellico,  but  his  reputation  in  his 
own  country  was  of  the  highest.  His  first  work. 
La  Pieta,  published  in  1804,  resembled  in  metre 
and  style  Monte’s  Bassvilliana.  It  was  written 
to  commemorate  the  exertions  of  the  fraternity 
of  La  Misericordia  of  Tuscany  during  the  plague 
and  inundations  which  devastated  Leghorn  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  He  subse- 
quently wrote  several  classic  plays,  PoHssema, 
Ino  e Temista,  Edipo,  Agamemnone,  Medea,  and 
Nabucco.  In  this  last,  which  was  based  on  the 
fortunes  of  King  Nebuchadnezzar,  most  people 
thought  they  saw  veiled  under  Assyrian  names 
a shadowing  forth  of  Napoleon’s  downfall,  and 
the  play  caused  a great  sensation  in  consequence. 
The  success  of  Manzoni  and  the  romantic  school 
of  Northern  Italy  induced  Niccolini  to  choose 
his  subjects  nearer  home.  Accordingly  he  pro- 
duced, with  great  success,  A?itonio  Foscarini. 
Giovanni  da  Procida,  which  appeared  first  in 
1830,  at  Florence,  was  suppressed  in  the  height 
of  its  popularity  at  the  instigation  of  the  Austrian 
ambassador.  In  succeeding  years  appeared  Lu- 
dovico il  Moro,  and  Rosniunda  d' Inyhilterra.  In 
England  Niccolini  is  best  known  by  “Arnold  of 
Brescia,”  which  was  translated  into  English 
about  the  year  1846.  It  was  not  put  upon  the 
stage,  for  which  its  length  rendered  it  unsuit- 
able. But  the  plot  and  the  characters  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  made  it  very  successful 
on  the  stage  if  it  had  been  curtailed.  The  arrival 
of  Arnold  at  Rome,  the  death  of  Cardinal  Guido, 
the  characters  of  the  haughty  Emperor  and  the 
tyrannical  Pope,  are  finely  imagined.  Niccolini 
wrote  also  “Matilda,”  an  imitation  of  Home’s 
“ Douglas,”  and  another  play  based  on  Shelley’s 
“ Cenci,”  besides  a translation  of  the  Choephori 
of  .iEschylus.  His  prose  works  consist  of  philo- 
logical treatises  and  academical  discourses,  and 
some  contributions  to  the  Antologia  di  Firenze, 
which  was  suppressed  at  the  suggestion  of 
Austria.  He  was  also  engaged  for  many  years 
on  a great  history  of  Suabia.  In  politics  Nicco- 
lini was  an  ardent  Liberal,  and  his  aspirations 
for  the  civil  and  religious  freedom  of  his  country 
find  vent  in  stronger  expressions  against  the 
stranger  and  tyrants  generally  than  is  intelligible 
in  our  less  heated  latitudes. — Morning  Post. 

Sept.  21.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  85,  Maj.  Duncan 
Grahame,  of  Glenny.  The  deceased  officer  had 
seen  much  service,  and  held  the  Peninsular  war 
medal  and  six  clasps  for  the  followmg  engage- 
ments, viz.  Roleia,  Vimiera,  Corunna,  Busaco, 
Fuentes  D’Onor,  and  Badajoz.  He  was  also 
present  at  many  other  minor  engagements. 

Aged  69,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wildman,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  James  Wildman,  esq.,  of  Chilham 
Castle. 

At  Cambridge -terr.,  Hyde -park,  Melusina, 
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eldest  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut, -Col. 
Stapleton,  of  Thorpe  Lee,  Surrey. 

At  the  Grove,  Godmanchester,  Arthur,  }mung- 
est  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Pearse,  Rector  of 
Hanwell,  Oxon. 

At  the  residence  of  her  nephew,  (Col.  Wegg, 
Haddington  - road,  Dublin,)  Jane,  widow  of 
Michael  Hackett,  esq.,  of  Moor-park  and  Elm- 
grove,  King’s  County,  and  dau.  of  Thos.  Mitchell, 
esq.,  of  Fortal  Castle. 

Sept.  22.  At  Walton-villas,  Brompton,  Chris- 
tina Cameron,  wife  of  J.  A.  Goldingham,  esq., 
Madras  Infantry,  and  only  child  of  the  Rev. 
Francis  Garden,  Sub-Dean  of  H.M.’s  Chapels 
Royal. 

Sir  George  Dashwood,  hart.,  (mentioned  at 
p.  458,)  was  born  at  Kirtlington-park  in  1786  ; 
married  in  1815  the  eldest  dau.  of  >ir  W.  Rowley, 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  1828.  The  first 
baronet  was  the  son  of  Alderman  Dashwood,  of 
London,  who  joined  in  farming  the  revenues  of 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  67,  Lieut.-Col.  Green- 
wood, R.A.,  C.B.  He  entered  the  army  in  1812, 
and  served  in  the  last  China  expedition. 

In  the  Royal  Dockyard,  Chatham,  (at  the  resi- 
dence of  John  R.  Holman,  M.D.,  Surgeon  Pv.N.,) 
Sarah,  wife  of  John  M.  Rose,  esq.,  of  Rochester- 
square,  London,  and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Rudall,  Vicar  of  Crediton,  Devon. 

At  Bedminster,  near  Bristol,  (at  the  residence 
of  her  son,)  aged  71,  Amelia  Anne,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  William  John  Gilbert,  of  Maid’s  Moreton, 
B uckingh  am  shire . 

Sept.  23.  At  St.  Helier’s,  Jersey,  aged  84,  Adm. 
George  Le  Geyt. 

At  Clarence-cottages,  Cambridge-road,  Ham- 
mersmith, aged  66,  Capt.  Wm.  Welsh,  R.N. 

Aged  80,  Richard  Gawtress,  gentleman,  one 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Wath-upon-Dearne, 
where  his  family  has  dwelt  for  three  centuries. 

At  his  residence,  Oxford-terr.,  Clapham-road, 
aged  58,  Mr.  Wm.  Horatio  Curtis,  for  more  th;iu 
thirty  years  District  Postmaster  at  Twickenliam. 

At  Pau,  Basses-Pyrenees,  Capt.  W.  Forbes 
Leith,  R.N.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1795,  on 
board  the  “ Prince  George,”  in  w hich  he  served 
in  the  Channel,  off  Cadiz  and  Lisbon,  and  in  1 he 
Mediterranean  in  the  “ Blenheim”  and  “Prince 
George,”  until  1799,  and  after  that  time  on  the 
Home  Station.  In  1804  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  and  in  1805  was  appointed  to 
the  “Druid”  frigate,  in  which  ship  he  served 
about  five  years  and  a-half  on  the  Cork  and 
Cadiz  stations,  and  assisted  at  the  capture  of 
“Le  Pandour,”  a brig  of  18  guns.  He  was 
afterwards  attached  to  the  force  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 

Sept.  24.  At  Bouth-house,  Nairnshire,  Major- 
General  .Eneas  Shirretf,  Madras  Artillery. 

At  Brunswnck-villas,  South  Norwood,  aged  74, 
Alexander  John  Colvin,  esq.,  of  Gloucester-pl., 
Portman-sq.,  and  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

At  his  residence,  Bronipton-square,  aged  74, 
Wm.  Farren,  sen.,  esq.  This  eminent  comedian 
wms  born  towards  the  close  of  1786,  and  was  for 
many  years  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  While 
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he  was  playing  “ Old  Parr”  at  the  Haymarket  in 
May,  1845,  he  was  seized  with  a fit,  which,  through 
inju  licious  trfatment,  resulted  in  a severe  stroke 
of  paralysis,  and  for  some  time  it  was  thought  that 
he  was  lost  to  the  stage  for  ever.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better  for  his  reputation  if  he  had  never 
reappeared ; for  his  articulation  was  rendered  so 
indistinct,  and  his  physical  and  mental  powers 
were  so  materially  impaired  by  the  shock  which 
his  constitution  had  sustained,  that  those  who 
saw  him  only  in  the  closing  epoch  of  his  career 
could  form  no  idea  of  the  ability  which  he  dis- 
played when  in  his  prime.  He  remained  for  ten 
years  longer  before  the  public  as  an  actor  at  the 
Haymarket,  and  as  manager  and  actor  at  the 
Strand  and  the  Olympic ; and  his  last  appearance 
w'as  at  the  Haymarket,  where,  on  the  16th  of 
July,  he  played  “Lord  Ogleby”  on  the  occasion 
of  his  farewell  benefit. 

At  Falmouth,  aged  37,  Charlotte  Eliza,  wife 
of  James  Ludgater,  esq.,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late 
Edmund  Turner,  esq.,  formerly  M.P.  for  Truro. 

At  her  residence  at  Salcomhe,  aged  81,  Mrs. 
Prideaux,  relict  of  Walter  Prideaux,  esq.,  Re- 
corder of  Totnes. 

Sept.  25.  At  Aberdeen,  aged  59,  Sir  Thomas 
Blaikie,  of  Kingseat.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of 
J.  Blaikie,  esq.,  of  Aberdeen,  by  Helen,  dau.  of 
J.  Ricardson,  esq.,  of  Perthshire,  was  horn  in  1802, 
and  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school,  and 
afterwards  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  He 
spent  a long  and  active  life  as  a merchant  in  his 
native  city  of  Aberdeen,  to  the  prosperity  of 
which  he  contributed  largely,  and  over  which  he 
had  presided  as  Lord  Provost  for  several  years. 
He  married,  in  1828,  Agnes,  dau.  of  Alexander 
Dingwall,  esq.,  of  Ranniestown,  Aberdeenshire. 
He  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1856, 
in  recognition  of  his  local  public  services. — 
London  Review. 

At  Dover,  Charles  Edward  Long,  esq.  See 
Obituary. 

In  Camberwell-grove,  aged  14,  Lucretia  Jean, 
second  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Hugh  W.  Hoyles,  H.M.’s 
Attorney-General  for  Newfoundland. 

At  his  residence,  Hyde-park-square,  aged  60, 
Joseph  Maudslay,  esq  , the  eminent  engineer  of 
Lambeth. 

Sept.  26.  At  Madrid,  Loftus  Charles  Otway, 
esq.,  C.B.,  H.B.M.’s  Consul-General  at  Milan. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  the  late  Gen.  Sir  Loftus 
W.  Otway  and  Lady  Otway,  only  dau.  of  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Blicke,  of  Carroon-park,  Surrey, 
had  been  in  the  diplomatic  service  for  above 
thii  ty  years,  having  been  first  attached  to  the 
mission  at  Stockholm  in  November,  1830.  He 
was  subsequently,  in  July,  1833,  attached  to  the 
British  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  August 
the  following  year  removed  to  the  British  Lega- 
tion at  Madrid.  In  January,  1843,  he  was  ap- 
poi  itcd  second  paid  Attache  at  Vienna,  but  did 
not  proceed  to  that  capital.  In  June  that  year 
he  proceeded  to  Lisbon,  and  afterwards  went,  in 
July,  1845,  to  Madrid.  He  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  at  Madrid  in  May.  1850,  and 
acted  as  Chargd  d’ Affaires  in  that  city  from  May 
to  Dectmber,  1853,  and  acted  in  the  same  capa- 
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city  from  May  to  December  the  next  year,  and 
repeatedly,  in  the  absence  of  the  British  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  up  to  December,  1857.  In 
September,  1854,  for  his  diplomatic  service^!,  he 
was  made  a Companion  of  the  Civil  Division  of 
the  Order  of  the  Bath.  Early  in  the  year  1858 
he  was  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Foreign  Department  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Mexican  Re- 
public, during  which  period  he  exerted  all  his 
powers  to  protect  the  interests  of  his  country- 
men in  that  country,  and  soon  after  his  return 
home  he  was  appointed  to  the  onerous  post  of 
Consul-General  at  Milan. 

At  the  residence  of  her  nephew,  St.  John’s- 
wood-road,  aged  88,  Miss  Potts,  aunt  of  Sir  Ed- 
win Landseer,  R.A. 

At  Osmanthorpe,  Laleham,  aged  89,  Alice, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Edward  Hall,  esq.,  of  Sion- 
hill,  Middlesex,  and  relict  of  the  Rev.  T.  Man- 
gles, Rector  of  Aisthorpe,  Lincolnshire. 

Sept.  27.  From  the  effects  of  sunstroke  con- 
tracted in  India,  aged  39,  Lieut. -Col.  Samuel 
Cleaveland,  R.A. 

At  Woburn,  Miss  Elizabeth  Formby,  of  Form- 
hy-hall,  Lancasliiie. 

At  Kensington,  aged  82,  Charles  Henry  Mar- 
shall, esq.,  late  Capt.  81th  Regt.,  and  for  many 
years  resident  in  Cheltenham. 

Sept.  28.  At  Brooke-house,  Leamington,  aged 
74,  Sir  James  Milles  Riddell,  hart.,  of  Sunart, 
Argyleshire.  The  deceased  was  the  elder  son  of 
the  late  Thomas  Milles  Riddell,  esq.  (eldest  son 
of  Sir  James,  the  first  baronet  of  this  line),  by 
Margaretta,  dau.  of  Col.  Dugald  Campbell,  of 
Locknell,  Argyleshire  (9th  in  descent  from  Colin, 
third  earl  of  Argyle),  and  was  born  at  Sbaw-park, 
Clackmannanshire,  June  3,  1787.  He  succeeded 
to  his  grandfather’s  title  and  estates  at  the  early 
age  of  ten  years,  in  1797,  and  was  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A. 
in  1807.  Sir  James,  who  was  a Deputy-Lieut. 
for  Argyleshire,  married  in  1822,  Mary,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Brooke,  hart., 
of  Norton-priory,  Cheshire,  by  whom  he  had 
issue  two  sons,  and  a dau.,  married  to  the  Rev. 
Henry  Cunliffe,  Vicar  of  Shiffnal,  Salop,  third 
son  of  the  late  Gen.  Sir  Robert  Henry  Cunliffe, 
hart.,  C.B.,  of  Acton-park,  Denbighshire.  He  is 
succeeded  in  the  title  and  estates  by  his  elder  and 
only  surviving  son,  Thomas  Milles,  now  third 
baronet.  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1822 
(twin  with  his  sister  Louisa),  and  married  in 
1851,  Mary  Anne,  dau.  of  John  Hodgson,  esq., 
of  St.  Petersburg.  The  Riddells  claim  descent 
from  Galfridus  Ridel,  Baron  of  Blaye,  in  Guienne, 
who  accompanied  William  the  Conqueror  to 
England,  and  leceived  from  that  monarch  large 
territorial  grants.  His  descendant  (in  the  six- 
teenth generation)  removed  into  Scotland  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  There  is  another  baronetcy, 
of  Nova  Scotia,  dated  1628,  in  possession  of  an 
elder  branch  of  his  family,  and  it  is  now  held  by 
Sir  Walter  Buchanan  Riddell,  bart.,  of  Riddell, 
Roxburghshire. 

At  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  Lady  Harriet  Cathe- 
rine, relict  of  Sir  John  Williams,  kut.,  one  of 
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the  Justices  of  Her  Majesty’s  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench. 

At  Baden  Baden,  aged  13,  Anna  Frances,  eldest 
dau.  of  Lord  and  Lady  Augustus  Loftus. 

At  Penarth,  near  Cardiff,  aged  84,  Capel  Han- 
bury  Leigh,  esq,.  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Monmouth.  Mr.  Leigh,  a few  days  before  his 
death,  met  with  a slight  accident  by  falling  down 
part  of  the  staircase.  A bottle  of  medicine  was 
ordered  by  the  family  attendant,  and  some  em- 
brocation to  be  applied  to  his  back.  The  butler, 
by  mistake,  gave  the  deceased  the  embrocation 
instead  of  the  medicine,  and  though  all  the  usual 
remedial  means  were  used,  death  ensued  on  the 
following  evening. 

At  her  residence,  Landour,  Torquay,  Anna 
Maria,  widow  of  W.  Brockedon,  esq.,  F.R.S. 

Aged  83,  Edward  Donne,  esq.,  of  Craven-hill, 
Hyde-park,  and  Woodlands,  near  Battle,  Sussex. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Crowle,  aged  36,  Caroline 
Anne,  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Buncombe. 

At  Bishop’s-court,  Dorchester,  near  Walling- 
ford, Berks,,  aged  59,  Joseph  Latham,  esq. 

At  Leckhampton,  near  Cheltenham,  aged  73, 
Elizabeth,  relict  of  Col,  Buck,  formerly  of  the 
8th  (or  King’s  Own)  Regt.,  and  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Edwin  Sandys  Lechmere,  esq.,  Hereford. 

At  Yotes-court,  Mereworth,  Kent,  aged  46, 
Mrs.  William  Harryman. 

Sept.  29.  At  his  residence,  Slade,  near  Kings- 
bridge,  aged  71,  Fortescue  Wells,  esq..  Captain 
R.A.,  and  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Devon. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel 
Wells,  Rector  of  Portlemouth. 

At  the  Crescent,  Buxton,  Derbyshire,  Benjamin 
Badger,  esq.,  J.P,,  late  of  Eastwood-house,  near 
Rotherham,  Yorkshire. 

At  Worthing,  aged  87,  Catherine,  eldest  and 
last  surviving  dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  Lockton, 
of  Clanville,  Hants. 

Sept.  30.  At  Seaton-house,  Aberdeenshire, 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Lord  James  Hay. 

At  Hastings,  Katherine,  wife  of  Vice-Adm. 
Sir  George  Lambert,  K.C.B. 

At  Dartmouth-ter.,  Blackheath,  aged  73,  Eliza, 
relict  of  Richard  Huddard  Leech,  esq.,  St. Helena. 

Oct.  1.  At  Melfort-cot.,  Argyleshire,  aged  63, 
Colonel  Campbell,  of  Melfort. 

Aged  45,  John  Duller  Hulse,  esq.,  youngest 
surviving  son  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Hulse,  hart., 
of  Breamore,  Hampshire. 

At  Burgage,  co.  Carlow,  aged  77,  Anne,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mercer  Vigors,  of  Burgage, 
and  Rector  of  Powerstown,  co.  Kilkenny. 

At  Bath,  H.  H.  Conolly,  esq..  Captain  R.A. 

Oct.  2.  At  Rottach,  Tegernsee,  Bavaria,  aged 
45,  William,  third  Lord  Ponsonby,  of  Imokilly. 
See  Obituary. 

At  Strachur-park,  Argyleshire,  Lady  Murray, 
relict  of  Lord  Murray,  one  of  the  senators  of  the 
College  of  Justice.  Her  ladyship  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Rigby,  esq.,  of 
Oldfield-hall,  Cheshire,  and  married,  in  1826,  the 
late  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Archibald  Murray,  who 
was  M.P.  for  Leith,  ike.,  from  1832  till  1838,  and 
succeeded  Lord  Jeffrey  as  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland,  a post  which  he  held  under  Lord  Grey’s 


and  Lord  Melbourne’s  administrations,  until  his 
appointment,  in  1839,  as  one  of  the  ordinary 
Scottish  Lords  of  Session,  when  he  assumed, 
according  to  practice,  the  courtesy  title  of  Lord 
Murray.  The  late  Judge  was  not  only  a sound 
and  able  judge,  but  a man  of  elegant  literary 
taste,  and  his  house  in  the  northern  metropolis 
was  for  many  years  the  rendezvous  of  a distin- 
guished and  brilliant  circle,  most  of  whom  are 
now  numbered  with  the  dead.  He  died  widely 
and  deservedly  lamented  in  1859.  — London 
Review. 

At  Bath,  aged  77,  Rear-Admiral  William  P. 
Stanley.  The  deceased  entered  the  navy  in  1798 
as  midshipman  on  board  the  “ Diomede.”  While 
serving  on  board  the  “ Egyptienne”  he  assisted 
at  the  capture  of  three  French  vessels,  and  was 
present  in  Sir  R.  Calder’s  action  on  the  22nfl  of 
July,  1805.  After  taking  part  in  the  battle 
fought  off  St.  Domingo  in  the  “Northumber- 
land,” he  was  appointed  acting -lieutenant  of  the 
“ Dolphin,”  and  afterwards  to  the  “ Pheasant,” 
in  which  vessel  he  served  as  senior  lieutenant 
until  1814,  taking  several  French  prizes.  In 
April,  1819,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
“Swallow”  revenue  cutter,  in  which  he  cap- 
tured, in  1821,  the  “Idas”  smuggling  cutter, 
after  a long  chase.  He  then  received  the  appro- 
bation of  Sir  John  Gore,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Treasury 
Board,  and  on  the  19th  of  July  of  the  same  year 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  attain- 
ing post  rank  in  1838,  and  becoming  rear-admiral 
in  1850. 

At  her  residence.  Paragon  - buildings,  Bath, 
Louisa  Grace  Anne,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Hewitt 
O’Bryen,  of  Edgefield  Rectory,  Norfolk,  and 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Hoare,  Clian- 
cellor  of  the  diocese  of  Limerick. 

At  New  Charlton,  Kent,  Captain  E.  N.  R.  Gate- 
house, of  the  Gold  Coast  Artillery. 

Oct.  3.  InLeinster-sq.,  Kensington-gar.,  Eliza, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  William  Loyd,  esq., 
and  sister  of  Lieut. -Col.  W.  Kirkman  Loyd. 

At  Woodland- villa,  Cheltenham,  Ann  Elizabeth 
Bennett,  widow  of  Samuel  Cecil,  esq.,  of  Dron- 
field  Manor,  Derbyshire. 

In  Green-st.,  Grosvenor-sq.,  Charlotte,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Bisse,  of  Portnell-pk.,  Surrey. 

Oct.  4.  At  St.  Andrews,  the  Earl  of  Eglinton. 
See  Obituary. 

At  his  residence  at  Bally  Adams,  Queen’s 
County,  Major  Edw.  Butler,  eldest  and  only 
surviving  son  of  the  late  Major-Gen.  Sir  Edw. 
Butler. 

Suddenly,  of  angina  pectoris,  at  his  residence, 
Boxlands,  Dorking,  aged  70,  John  George  Ham- 
mack,  esq.,  a magistrate  for  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, and  Deputy-Lieutenant  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets.  He  had  repeatedly  acted  as  presiding 
officer  at  the  elections  in  that  borough,  and  more 
recently  he  was  one  of  the  two  chief  assistants  of 
the  Registrar-General  in  taking  the  census  in 
1861,  Dr  Farr  being  the  other. 

Aged  58,  T.  J.  Holt,  esq.,  of  St.  Paul’s-church- 
yard.  Deputy  of  the  Ward  of  Farringdon  Within. 

At  Portobello,  N.B.,  aged  79,  Anne,  widow  of 
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Lieut.-Col.  Andrew  Hamilton,  16tli  Regt.,  and 
sister  of  the  late  William  Ord,  esq.,  of  Whitfield, 
N orthumberland. 

Aged  54,  Emily,  wife  of  Richard  Davies,  esq., 
of  Grove-st.,  South  Hackney. 

At  Chichester,  aged  17,  Emily,  dau.  of  the 
late  Maj.  Henry  Jones  Grove,  K.H.,  of  H.M.’s 
80th  Regiment. 

At  Leicester,  aged  60,  Thomas  Macaulay,  esq., 
r.R.C.S.,  third  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Aulay  Mac- 
aulay, formerly  Vicar  of  Rothley,  Leicestershire. 

At  his  residence,  North -hank,  St.  John’s-wood, 
after  a sudden  attack  of  paralysis,  aged  71,  John 
Vandenhoff,  esq.,  the  celebrated  actor.  “Mr. 
Vandenhofif  had  been  for  some  time  suffering 
from  gout,  but  not  so  as  to  confine  him  to  the 
house.  On  the  morning  of  his  death  he  walked 
to  his  physician  and  back  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting him.  After  dinner  he  was  seized,  as  the 
event  shewed,  with  premonitory  symptons  of  pa- 
ralysis, but  was  still  able  to  retire  to  his  bedroom 
and  lie  down  without  assistance.  A medical 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  was  at  once 
sent  for,  but  on  his  arrival  Mr.  Vandenhoff  was 
speechless,  and  shortly  afterwards  expired.  He 
carries  to  his  grave  the  unblemished  reputation 
of  a long  and  honourable  life.  For  some  time  he 
had  given  up  the  practice  of  his  profession,  hut, 
though  in  his  7 2nd  year,  he  was  erect  and  active, 
and  bore  every  promise  of  enjoying  for  many 
years  to  come  the  warm  attachment  of  a select 
circle  of  friends,  who  valued  him  for  the  kind- 
liness of  his  nature  and  his  many  virtues.” — 
Times. 

Oct.  5.  In  King-st.,  St.  James’s,  aged  77, 
the  Hon.  Edward  Gardner,  fifth  son  of  Alan, 
first  Lord  Gardner.  He  was  born  March  9th, 
1784,  and  was  for  some  years  in  the  civil  service 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company.  At  one  time 
he  held  the  British  Residency  at  Nepaul.  He 
lived  and  died  unmarried.  He  was  brother  of 
Adm.  Alan  Hyde  Gardner,  (afterwards  second 
Lord  Gardner  and  K.C.B.,)  and  uncle  of  the  pre- 
sent peer. 

At  Merton  College,  Oxford,  Mary  Amelia 
Frances,  elder  dau.  of  Robert  Bullock  Marsham, 
esq.,  D.C.L.,  Warden  of  Merton  College,  and 
Lady  Carmichael  Anstruther. 

At  Jesmond,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Capt.  West, 
R.N.  See  Obituary. 

At  Baldock,  Hertfordshire,  aged  39,  Edward 
L’Estrange  Dew,  esq.,  third  son  of  the  late  Tom- 
kyns  Dew,  esq.,  of  Whitney-court,  Hereford- 
shire. 

At  Meldrum,  Aberdeenshire,  aged  70,  Beau- 
champ Colclough  Urquhart,  esq.,  of  Meldrum 
and  B}"th. 

At  his  residence,  Kingstown,  near  Dublin,  aged 
42,  Daniel  Francis  Pennefather,  esq.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Matthew  Pennefather, 
esq.,  of  New-park,  near  Cashel,  co.  Tipperary, 
(who  died  in  1858,)  by  Anne,  dau.  of  Daniel 
Conner,  esq.,  of  Ballj’bricken,  co.  Cork,  and  was 
boiTi  in  1816.  The  family  of  Pennefather  (who 
held  for  many  years  the  estate  of  Ncw-park,  and 
were  ])roprietors  of  the  borough  of  Cashel,  which 
various  members  of  the  family  have  represented. 


both  in  the  Irish  and  in  the  English  Parliament) 
are  of  English  origin,  and  are  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book  as  having  held  extensive  landed 
possessions,  on  which  abbeys  and  other  religious 
houses  had  been  founded  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. The  estate  of  New-park,  we  should  add, 
was  sold  some  years  ago  by  the  late  owner. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  Pennefathers  have 
been  well  represented  on  the  Bench  in  Ireland, 
two  of  that  name  having  been  judges,  and  one  of 
them  having  been  for  many  years  Chief  J ustice 
of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  in  that  kingdom. 
’—London  Review. 

At  Bahbicombe,  near  Torquay,  aged  23,  Capt. 
John  Evans,  unattached.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Capt.  John  Evans,  of  Bath,  late  of  the  Indian 
army.  His  death  was  the  result  of  severe  wounds 
received  at  Cawnpore  and  in  action  with  the 
rebels  in  Gwalior,  when  holding  the  post  of  Ad- 
jutant of  the  88  th  Connaught  Rangers. 

At  St.  Ives,  Hunts,  aged  81,  Ann,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  R.  L.  Manning. 

At  Pelton  Parsonage,  Durham,  Eliza,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Barrett,  Incumbent  of  Pelton. 

At  Hele-hill,  near  Taunton,  almost  suddenly, 
Arthur  Thomas,  only  son  of  the  late  Thomas 
Collett,  esq.,  formerly  banker  of  Bath. 

Oct.  6.  At  his  residence,  Bloomfield,  Old 
Charlton,  aged  74,  Robert  John  Little,  esq.,  late 
Major  and  Barrackmaster  of  the  Royal  Marines, 
Woolwich. 

At  Bath,  aged  75,  Mary,  relict  of  Ayshford 
Wise,  esq.,  and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  Whithy,  of  CresweU-haU,  Staffordshire. 

At  Buxton,  B.  Badger,  esq.,  of  Eastwood- 
house,  near  Rotherham.  Mr.  Badger  was  a 
member  of  the  bar,  and  in  his  position  as  a ma- 
gistrate at  Buxton  was  very  highly  esteemed  by 
all  classes. 

At  Swinton-lodge,  Leamiugton,  aged  41,  Francis 
Willoughby,  Lieut.  R.N.,  son  of  the  late  Robert 
Willoughby,  esq.,  Cliffe-hall,  Warwickshire. 

Oct.  7.  At  Richmond,  Surrey,  aged  81,  Mary, 
dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Purves,  hart.,  of 
Purves. 

At  Redworth -house,  Durham,  (the  residence  of 
R.  Lambton  Surtees,  esq.,)  aged  30,  William  C. 
Sherwood,  esq.,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  R.  Crosier  Sherwood,  e.«q., 
of  Suffolk-lawn,  Cheltenham. 

Oct.  8.  At  Dieppe,  aged  34,  John  Elliot 
Boileau,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Peter 
Boileau,  bart.,  of  Ketteringham-park,  Norfolk. 

At  his  residence.  The  Villa,  Quorndon,  aged  68, 
John  Cartwright,  esq.,  J.P.  for  the  county  of 
Leicester. 

At  Bruges,  aged  75,  Henrietta,  widow  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Campbell,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

At  Gloucester,  by  his  own  hand,  aged  26,  Mal- 
colm Drummond,  Viscount  Forth,  only  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Perth.  The  deceased,  who  was  born 
at  Naples  in  1834,  served  for  a short  time  in  the 
42nd  Highlanders,  but  retired  in  1854,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  married  Harriet  Mary,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Hon.  Adolphus  Capel,  and  niece  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex.  A short  time  ago,  after  some 
most  scandalous  exposures  in  the  Divorce 
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Court,  the  deceased  came  to  Gloucester,  and, 
under  the  name  of  Captain  Drummond,  took  up 
his  abode  at  an  hotel,  together  with  a female 
who  passed  for  his  wife.  This  person,  who  it 
appears  had  deserted  her  husband,  died  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th  of  October,  after  giving  birth 
to  a female  child,  and  the  deceased  in  the  course 
of  the  same  day  swallowed  a quantity  of 
laudanum,  which  caused  his  death.  The  coro- 
ner’s jury  returned  a verdict  of  temporary  in- 
sanity. 

Oct.  9.  Henry  Austin,  esq.,  Civil  Engineer. 
Mr.  Austin  was  a pupil  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson,  and  assisted  with  the  drawings  for 
the  (then)  London  and  Birmingham  Railway, 
and  the  -London  and  Blackwall  Railway.  He 
afterwards  accompanied  the  late  Lieut.  Waghorn 
through  Italy,  at  the  time  the  latter  was  arrang- 
ing the  Overland  Route.  Mr.  Austin  acted  as 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Towns  that  was  founded  by  Mr. 
Hickson  and  others ; and,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  first  Board  of  Health  (in  1848),  was  ap- 
pointed secretary.  He  also  acted  for  a time  as 
joint-secretary  of  the  Sewers’  Commission.  When 
the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Health  were  imder- 
taken  by  the  Privy  Council,  he  was  appointed 
Inspector  under  the  new  Act,  and  continued  to 
hold  that  office  till  he  died.  Mr.  Austin  married 
a sister  of  Mr.  C arles  Dickens.  Inflammation  of 
the  throat,  the  result  of  a severe  cold,  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  his  death. 

Oct.  10.  At  Clovelly-court,  Bideford,  Devon, 
aged  70,  Sir  James  Hamlyn  Williams,  hart.  The 
deceased,  who  was  born  in  1790,  married,  in  1823, 
Lady  Mary,  dau.  of  the  first  Earl  of  Fortescue, 
and  was  therefore  brother-in-law  of  the  late  and 
uncle  of  the  present  Earl.  He  is  succeeded  in 
the  title  and  estates  by  his  brother,  Rear-Adm. 
Charles  Hamlyn,  who  was  married  in  1833  to  the 
youngest  dau.  of  Sir  Nelson  Rycroft,  hart. 

At  Turin,  Emily,  widow  of  Count  Adrien  Thaon 
de  Revel,  Sardinian  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Basil  Montagu, 
esq.,  Q.C. 

In  Fulham-road,  Brompton,  aged  38,  Sophia, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Mason. 

At  South  Kensington,  aged  35,  Ann  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  the  Rev,  J.  W.  L.  Bowley,  Chaplain  of 
the  Royal  Naval  Female  School,  Isleworth. 

In  Finsbury-sq.,  aged  21,  Ethel  Ridley,  young- 
est surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  Rawlins, 
of  Limehouse,  and  step-dau.  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Burnet,  Rector  of  St.  James’s,  Garlickhithe. 

Oct.  11.  At  Bifrons,  near  Canterbury,  aged  91, 
the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Conyngham.  See 
Obituary. 

At  Portobello,  aged  74,  Major  George  Dawson, 
late  73rd  Regt. 

In  Sussex -pi.,  Hyde-park,  aged  45,  Mary,  dau. 
of  the  late  Sir  James  Gordon,  hart,  of  Gor- 
donstown  and  Letterfourie,  and  wife  of  William 
Shee,  esq.,  one  of  H.M.’s  Serjeants-at-Law. 

At  Broadgate,  Pilton,  North  Devon,  the  resi- 
dence of  her  son-in-law,  aged  81,  Anne  Catherine, 
widow  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Lawrence  Desborough, 

At  Broadwas-eourt,  Worcestershire,  Margery, 


relict  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Freeman,  late  Rector 
of  Felton,  Herefordshire. 

At  Skirbeck-house,  Lincolnshire,  aged  76,  John 
Rawson,  esq.,  J.P. 

At  Leamington  Priors,  Warwicksh.,  Catharine, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Maddock,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Incumbent  of  Holy  Trinity,  Huddersfield. 

Oct.  12.  At  Home-lodge,  Wimbledon,  Frances, 
widow  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Geo.  Henry  Rose. 

At  Bathwick-hill-villa,  Bath,  aged  69,  Major 
John  Watson  Pringle,  R.E.  The  deceased  entered 
the  army  in  1809,  and  served  with  the  Royal  En- 
gineers in  the  Peninsula  from  1810  to  the  end  of 
the  war  in  1814.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Nive  and  Nivelle,  where  he  was  wounded,  and 
was  present  at  the  investment  of  Bayonne.  He 
served  also  during  the  campaign  of  1815,  and 
was  severely  wounded  at  Waterloo.  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  the  deceased  had  received  the 
war  medal  with  three  clasps. 

At  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Plymouth,  aged 
45,  Wm.  Byford,  esq..  Master  R.N.,  after  a long 
and  lingering  illness,  brought  on  by  his  active 
and  arduous  duties  during  the  Russian  war. 

Oct.  13.  At  his  house,  Clapham-common,  aged 
76,  Sir  William  Cubitt,  knt.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  Civil 
Engineer.  The  deceased  was  born  in  1785,  at 
Dilham,  in  Norfolk.  In  early  life  he  assisted  his 
father,  who  carried  on  the  business  of  a miller  ; 
but  quitting  this  occupation,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a joiner.  In  his  new  employment  he  soon 
acquired  the  character  of  a first-class  workman, 
and  became  especially  skilled  in  making  agri- 
cultural implements.  Not  long  afterwards  he 
adopted  the  trade  of  a millwright,  and  obtained 
ample  employment  in  the  erection  of  machinery. 
In  1807  he  promulgated  his  invention  of  the  self- 
regulating windmill  sails.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  became  connected  with  Messrs.  Ransome  and 
Son,  the  agricultural  implement  makers  of  Ips- 
wich. Messrs.  Ransome’s  business  extended  be- 
yond the  mere  manufacture  of  agricultural  in- 
struments ; and,  accordingly,  Mr.  Cubitt  was 
extensively  engaged  in  the  construction  of  gas- 
works. In  connection  with  prison  discipline  his 
name  will  be  remembered  as  the  inventor  of  the 
treadmill,  which  has  since  been  introduced  into 
nearly  all  Her  Majesty’s  gaols.  In  1826  Mr.Cubitt 
settled  in  London  as  a civil  engineer,  and  im- 
mediately was  engaged  in  works  of  the  most 
important  character.  In  1827  an  act  was  passed 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Norwich  and  Lowes- 
toft navigation,  and  Mr.  Cubitt  was  appointed 
engineer.  The  object  was  to  open  a navigation 
for  sea-going  vessels  from  Yarmouth  or  Lowes- 
toft to  Norwich.  To  effect  this,  Mr.  Cubitt 
united  the  river  Ware  with  the  Waveney,  thence 
to  the  small  lake  of  Gulton  Broad,  through  Lake 
Lothing,  with  a passage  onward  to  the  sea, 
700  yards  long  and  40  wide— Lake  Lothing  being 
thus  formed  into  an  artificial  harbour.  This  un- 
dertaking was  completed  in  1829.  Among  his 
subsequent  employments,  he  designed  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway,  including  the  removal  of  the 
Round  Down  Cliff  by  blasting,  which  feat  was 
accomplished  under  his  supcrintead'^nce.  He 
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■was  officially  appointed,  being  then  President  of 
the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  to  exercise  a su- 
pei’intending  watchfulness  over  the  construction 
of  the  building  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 
in  Hyde  Park.  He  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood for  thus  contributing  his  scientific  experi- 
ence in  carrying  out  the  undertaking.  The  last 
great  works  upon  which  Sir  William  Cubitt  was 
engaged  were  the  two  large  floating  stages  in  the 
Mersey  at  Liverpool,  and  the  iron  bridge  across 
the  Medway  at  Rochester. 

At  Bath,  aged  56,  Lieut.-Col.  D.  R.  Smith,  late 
of  H.M.’s  22nd  Regt. 

At  his  residence,  Castle  Hedingham,  Essex, 
aged  90,  George  Nottidge,  esq. 

In  Bessborough-gardens,  Pimlico,  Caroline, 
wife  of  Wm.  Wallace  Scott,  esq.,  and  second  dau. 
of  the  late  Wm.  Taylor,  esq.,  of  the  Home  Office. 

At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  of  apoplexy,  aged  46, 
Gervaise  J.  Waldo  Sibthorp,  esq.,  M.P.,  of  Can- 
wick-hall,  near  Lincoln,  and  of  PotteriUs,  Herts. 
The  deceased,  while  on  a fishing  excursion  some 
few  months  since  in  Derbyshire,  was  seized  with 
paralysis,  from  which  he  soon  rallied,  but  never 
thoroughly  recovered.  On  Wednesday,  the  9th  of 
October,  however,  he  left  Can  wick  for  a short  so- 
journ in  the  south,  in  comparatively  good  health, 
and  after  a short  stay  in  London,  proceeded  to  St. 
Leonard’s,  where  he  arrived  on  the  12th.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  day  he  was  taken  suddenly 
ill  from  compression  of  the  brain,  and  within  two 
hours  he  had  breathed  his  last.  The  death  of  Major 
Sibthorp  causes  a vacancy  in  the  representation 
of  Lincoln,  which  city  he  has  represented  in  the 
Conservative  interest  since  the  death  of  his  father. 
Col.  Charles  de  Laet  Waldo  Sibthorp,  on  the 
14th  of  December,  1856.  In  politics  the  Major 
was  a Liberal-Conservative.  Major  Sibthorp 
owned  extensive  estates  in  Lincolnshire,  and  also 
in  Oxfordshire,  Hertfordshire,  Middlesex,  York- 
shire, and  Nottinghamshire.  He  is  succeeded  in 
these  possessions  by  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  Coningsby 
Charles  Waldo  Sibthorp,  a youth  fifteen  years 
of  age. 

Aged  65,  Boyd  Alexander,  esq.,  of  Ballochmyle 
and  South  Barr,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Claud 
Alexander,  esq. 

Oct.  14.  At  St.  Helier’s,  Jersey,  Major  George 
Bartley,  late  54th  Regt.  He  served  in  the  Co- 
runna campaign,  and  subsequently  in  the  Penin- 
sula, from  March,  1811,  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
He  was  engaged  at  Almarez,  Alba  de  Tormes, 
Baighar,  Vittoria,  Pyrenees,  and  Pampeluna. 
He  had  received  in  recognition  of  his  services 
the  war  medal  and  two  clasps. 

At  Torquay,  aged  22,  Rhoda,  third  dau.  of  Sir 
George  L’Estrange. 

Aged  84,  John  Ward,  esq.,  of  Hatfield  Peverel, 
Essex. 

Oct.  15.  At  his  residence,  Gloucester-st.,  Port- 


man-sq.,  aged  80,  William  M.  T.  J.  Vaughan, 
esq.,  of  Courtfield,  Herefordshire. 

At  Lewisham,  aged  64,  Ann,  relict  of  Colonel 
John  Bell,  H.E.I.C.  Service. 

Oct.  16.  At  Ochtertyre,  Sir  William  Keith 
Murray,  hart.,  of  Ochtertyre. 

At  Dresden,  after  a short  illness,  Augustus, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Lord  Augustus  Fitz- 
Clarence,  aged  12. 

At  his  residence,  Greville-house,  Cheltenham, 
Lieut.-Col.  Edward  Ford  Hamilton,  late  of  the 
Bombay  Army. 

In  Somerset-st.,  Portman-sq.,  aged  73,  Mary 
Anne,  widow  of  J.  D.  M.  Fitzgerald,  esq. 

At  Highbury-grange,  aged  81,  Thomas  Fletcher, 
esq. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Great  Totham,  aged 64,  Emma, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  M.  Gretton  Dennis. 

At  Lowestoft,  aged  80,  William  Cleveland,  esq. 

Oct.  17.  At  Cadogan-terrace,  Chelsea,  aged  58, 
Jonathan  Henry  Oldfield,  esq.,  late  of  He  worth- 
moor,  York. 

At  Blenheim-house,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight, 
aged  71,  Mary  Ann,  widow  of  the  Rev.  James 
Dyke  Molesworth  Mitchell,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Quinton,  Northamptonshire. 

At  Crawfordsburn,  near  Belfast,  William  Shar- 
man  Crawford,  esq.,  formerly  M.P.  for  Dundalk 
and  Rochdale. 

Oct.  18.  At  his  residence.  Southland-villa, 
Slaugham,  Sussex,  aged  75,  Rich.  John  Everett, 
esq.,  late  of  the  H.E.I.C. S. 

At  Lowestoft,  aged  63,  Edmund  Norton,  esq., 
solicitor. 

In  London,  Lieut.  Richard  Carey,  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Indian  Navy,  eldest  sonof  Capt.  Carey, 
Royal  Navy,  Elie,  Fife. 

At  Haygrass-house,  Somerset,  Thomas  Temple- 
man,  esq. 

Oct.  19.  At  his  residence,  Calverley-park,  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  aged  76,  John  Newton,  esq. 

At  Richmond,  Surrey,  aged  28,  Thurburn,  only 
son  of  the  late  Galloway  Bey. 

Aged  43,  Emily  Austin,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Drake,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Coventry. 

At  Areot-hall,  Northumberland,  aged  59, 
Henry  Shum  Storey,  esq. 

At  Hythe,  Thomas  Butler,  esq.,  formerly  of 
Ivychurch. 

In  Half  Moon-st.,  Piccadilly,  suddenly,  aged 
67,  Ann  Howard,  widow  of  Charles  Henry  Bar- 
ber, esq.,  Q.C. 

Oct.  20.  At  his  residence,  Brooklands,  Tavis- 
tock, aged  73,  Thomas  Gill,  esq.,  Dep.-Lieut.  for 
the  county  of  Devon,  and  formerly  M.P.  for  Ply- 
mouth. 

At  Scarborough,  Mary  Barbara,  wife  of  Chas. 
G.  Fairfax,  esq.,  of  Gilling  Castle,  Yorkshire. 

Aged  65,  John  Irving  Glennie,  esq.,  of  Devon- 
shire-st.,  and  Doctors’-commons. 
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TABLE  OF  MOETALITY  AND  BIRTHS  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 
{From  the  Feturns  issued  hy  the  Registrar-  General.') 

DEATHS  REGISTERED. 


STJPEEINTEITDElSrT 

EEGISTEAES’ 

DISIEICTS. 

Area 

in 

Statute 

Acres 

Popula- 

tion 

in 

1861. 

Deaths  in  Districts,  &c.,  in  the  Week 
ending  Saturday, 

Sept. 

28, 

1861. 

Oct. 

5, 

1861. 

Oct. 

12, 

1861. 

Oct. 

19, 

1861. 

Mean  Temperature 

• 

53-8 

59-3 

58-3 

54-6 

London  

78029 

2803921 

1 1108 

1147 

1113  ! 

] 

1065 

1-6.  West  Districts  . 

10786 

463373 

168 

188 

183 

155 

7-11.  North  Districts  . 

13533 

618201 

233 

241 

200 

220 

12-19.  Central  Districts 

1938 

378058 

149 

151 

169 

157 

20-25.  East  Districts 

6230 

571129 

201 

234 

231 

233 

26-36.  South  Districts  . 

45542 

773160 

357 

333 

330 

300 

Week  ending 
Satiirday, 

Deaths  Registered. 

Births  Registered. 

Under 
20  years 
of  Age. 

20  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  60. 

60  and 
under  80. 

80  and 
upwards- 

Total. 

’ll 

Females. 

Total. 

Sept. 

28  . 

576 

162 

166 

175 

29 

1108 

925 

923 

1848 

^Oct. 

5 . 

657 

149 

148 

149 

40 

1147 

923 

895 

1818 

99 

12  . 

617 

146 

149 

159 

37 

1113 

865 

818 

1683 

99 

19  . 

570 

143 

163 

156 

33 

1065 

954 

892 

1846 

PRICE  OF  CORN. 

Average 

'Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

of  Six  > 

5.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Weeks.  J 

55  9 

36  10 

22  9 

35  7 

42  4 

39  4 

Week  ending'! 
Oct.  19.  J 

^ 56  0 

CD 

Oi 

CO 

1 22  6 

! 36  3 

1 40  8 1 

1 43  6 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  Oct.  17. 

Hay,  2Z.  05.  to  5Z.  O5.  — Straw,  IZ.  85.  to  IZ.  105.  — Clover,  3Z.  IO5.  to  6Z.  O5. 


Beef 
Mutton 
Veal..., 
Pork... 
Lamb  .. 


NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 


To  sink  the  Offal — -per  stone  of  81bs. 


.45.  4cZ.  to  55.  0^Z. 
.45.  8<Z.  to  55.  8cZ. 
.45.  6cZ.  to  5s.  2d. 
.45.  8cZ.  to  55.  4(Z. 
.O5.  OcZ.  to  O5.  OcZ. 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Oct.  17. 
Beasts 1,240 


Sheep 

Calves 

Pigs... 


4,430 

225 

270 


COAL-MARKET,  Oct.  21. 

Best  Wallsend,  per  ton,  I85.  3cZ.  to  195.  9cZ.  Other  sorts,  125.  Qd.  to  I65.  6t7. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CARY,  181,  Steanb. 

From  September  24  to  October  23,  inclusive. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8 o'clock. 
Morning  ^ 

rmom 

c 

o 

S 

5[oop,o  IX 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Day  of 

Month. 

8 o'clock, 

Morning  tr 

irmon 

c 

o 

o 

11  o'clock  g. 

Night. 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Sep 

0 

O 

0 

in. 

pts. 

Oct. 

O 

O 

O 

in. 

pts. 

24 

56 

64 

52 

29. 

40 

cloudy,  rain 

9 

60 

65 

55 

29. 

90 

rain,  cldy.  fair 

25 

55 

57 

51 

29. 

28 

hvy.const.rain 

10 

52 

64 

59 

29. 

86 

cloudy,  fair 

26 

53 

60 

49 

29. 

67 

cloudy 

11 

62 

70 

52 

29. 

41 

hvy.  rn.  th.  Ig. 

27 

50 

63 

53 

29. 

89 

foggy,  fair 

12 

58 

63 

59 

29. 

91 

cloudy,  fair 

28 

54 

61 

55 

29. 

81 

cl.const.hy.rn. 

13 

60 

68 

63 

29. 

94 

fair 

29 

56 

64 

54 

29. 

83 

rain,  cldy.  fair 

14 

52 

71 

58 

29. 

98 

do. 

30 

57 

70 

61 

29. 

80 

cldy.  rain,  fair 

15 

57 

68 

56 

30. 

9 

cloudy,  fair 

0.1 

59 

71 

61 

29. 

69 

foggy,rn.cldy. 

16 

53 

58 

49 

30. 

17 

do. 

2 

56 

64 

56 

29. 

87 

fair 

17 

49 

58 

51 

30. 

22 

do.  fair,  rain 

3 

56 

64 

56 

30. 

8 

rain,  fair 

18 

50 

59 

48 

30. 

9 

do.  do. 

4 

57 

68 

55 

30. 

6 

fair 

19 

47 

60 

50 

29. 

88 

foggy,  fair 

5 

53 

67 

60 

29. 

94 

foggy,cldy.rn. 

20 

50 

58 

53 

29. 

87 

do. 

6 

53 

58 

57 

30. 

14 

rain,  cloudy 

21 

51 

57 

55 

29. 

83 

cloudy,  rain 

7 

59 

67 

57 

29. 

99 

cloudy,  foggy 

22 

53 

58 

50 

29. 

76 

rain 

8 

59 

73 

62 

29 

79 

foggy,  fair 

23 

50 

58 

52 

29. 

96 

cloudy,  fair 

DAILY  PRICE  OP  STOCKS. 


India 

Stock. 

India 

Bonds. 

£1,000. 

222 

222 

13  pm. 

9 pm. 

211^ 
22U  3 

13  pm. 

222 

221^ 

11.15  pm. 
11.13  pm. 
11  pm. 
11  pm. 

10  pm. 
14  pm. 

223 

14  pm. 

224 

222i  4 

Sept. 

and 

Oct. 

3 per 
Cent. 
Consols. 

3 per 
Cent. 
Reduced. 

New 

3 per 
Cents. 

24 

93  i 

90i  If 

91  f 

25 

93  i 

90f  If 

90f  If 

26 

93  i 

90|  If 

90f  If 

27 

93  i 

901  If 

90f  li 

28 

92|-  3i 

90|  If 

91  f 

30 

92f  3 

901  f 

90f  1 

0.1 

92f  3 

90f  1 

90f  1 

2 

92i  1- 

90f  1 

90f  1 

3 

92f  3 

90f  1| 

90f  If 

4 

92|  3 

90f  If 

90f  If 

5 

92|  3 

90f 

90f  If 

7 

92f  3 

90f  1 

90|  1 

8 

92f  3 

90f  If 

90f  If 

9 

92|  3 

91  f 

91  f 

10 

92f  f 

901  f 

901  I 

11 

92i  f 

90f  f 

90f  1 

12 

92f  i 

90f  I 

90f  f 

14 

92i  i 

90f  f 

90f  1 

]5 

92  t 

90i  f 

90f  f 

16 

92i  i 

90i  f 

90f  f 

17 

92|-  f 

90f  1 

90|  I 

18 

92i  1 

90f  I 

901  f 

19 

92i  i 

90f  f 

901  f 

21 

92f  i 

90|  f 

90f  1 

22 

92f  1 

90f  f 

90f  f 

23 

92|  1 

901  f 

90f  f 

Bank 

Stock. 


Shut 


dis.  8 pm 
dis.  5 pm 

1 dis.  8 pm, 

2 dis.  2 pm. 

3  pm. 
par.  6 pm. 

3.  9 pm. 


231  3 

232  3 
232 
232 
232  3 
23H  2| 

232  3 

233 

231  3 
233 

232 


Ex.  Bills. 
£1,000. 


3.  9 pm. 
par.  9 pm. 
par.  9 pm. 
par.  7 pm. 
par.  9 pm. 
par.  8 pm. 
par.  2 pm. 

3.  9 pm. 

6.  9 pm. 
par.  9 pm. 

3.  9 pm. 

1.  9 pm. 

4  pm. 

1.  4 pm. 

4 pm. 

4.  10  pm. 

5.  11  pm. 

5.  12  pm. 


India 

5 per  cents. 


1031  I 
1031  I 
1031  f 
103i  f 
103i  f 
102|  3f 
103  f 
102|  3i 
1031  \ 
1031  i 
103i  \ 
103|  f 

103  t 
103i  i 
103i  I 
103i  f 
103i  I 
1031  f 
1031  f 
103f  4i 
103f  4| 

104  f 
104i  I 
104i  \ 
1041  I 
1041  I 
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By  SYLVANUS  UEBAN,  Gent. 


MINOE  COEEESPONDENCE, 


Notice. — Sylvanus  Ueban  requests  Ms  Friends  to  observe  that  Reports,  Corre- 
spondence, Books  for  Review,  announcements  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  (^c., 
received  after  the  2Dth  instant,  cannot  he  attended  to  until  the  following  Month. 


LOW  SIDE  WINDOWS. 

Mr.  Urban,  — In  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Nichols’  volume  of  the  Camden  Society, 
“ Narratives  of  the  Days  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,” contained  in  the  number  of  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  the  present 
month,  the  following  extract  appears  : — 

“ The  papistes  too  hwide  them  an  alter 
in  ollde  master  Whyght’s  howse,  John 
Craddock  hys  man  being  clarcke  to  ring 
the  bell,  and  too  help  the  prist  too  mass, 
untyll  he  was  threatned  that  yf  he  dyd 
use  too  putt  hgs  hand  owtt  of  the  wyndow 
too  ring  the  hell,  that  a hand-goon  sholde 
make  hym  too  smartt,  thatt  he  sholld  nott 
pull  in  his  hand  agayne  with  ease.” 

May  not  this  quotation  explain  the  use 
of  the  low  side  windows  found  in  the 
chancels  of  many  churches,  which  have 
afforded  so  much  ground  of  speculation, 
viz.  that  they  were  used  (when  a sancte 
bell-turret  did  not  exist)  for  the  purpose 
of  the  clerk  or  attendant  ringing  out  of 
them  a hand-bell  at  the  time  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Host,  to  admonish  the  faithful 
outside  to  fall  upon  their  knees  ? 

This  explanation  of  the  use  of  these 
singular  windows,  which  probably  may 
have  been  suggested  before,  certainly  ap- 
pears at  least  as  probable,  and  as  consonant 
with  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
windows  are  found,  as  any  of  the  numer- 
ous theories  which  Jiave  been  propounded 
on  the  subject. — I am,  &c.  J.  S. 

Oct.  31,  1861. 

LOLLARDS^ 

Me.  Urban, — Probably  Mr.  Thackwell 
is  right  in  his  derivation  of  “ Lollard.” 
The  account  given  of  their  origin  by 
several  German  writers  (e.g.  Hase,  Kir- 
chengeschichte,  p.  328,  eighth  edition),  is 
this : — A society  was  formed  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, about  1300,  in  a time  of  plague, 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  on  the  sick 
and  dead.  These,  from  the  low  death- 
song  or  dirge  which  they  used,  received 
the  name  of  Lollards,  (from  lollen  or 
lullen,  our  “ lull,”)  or  “ Nollbriider.” 

» See  Gent.  Mag.,  Nov.,  1861,  Minor  Corr. 


Further  information  may  be  found  in 
Mosheim’s  treatise  De  Beghardis  et  Be- 
guinahus ; and,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  in  Dr.  S.  R.  Maitland’s  “Eight 
Essays,”  and  in  Mr.  Shirley’s  edition  of 
the  Fasciculi  Zizaniorum  ; neither  of  the 
two  latter,  I think,  advocating  the  view 
which  I have  mentioned  above,  but  I 
have  at  present  no  means  of  referring  to 
them.— I am,  &c.  S.  C. 

ANCIENT  RED  COLOUR. 

Mr.  Urban,  — Observing  recently  a 
painter  busy  oiling  the  south  door  of 
York  Minster,  and  knowing  it  to  be  the 
only  door  which  retains  its  ancient  Ver- 
million colour,  I asked  him  what  the  com- 
position was  with  which  it  was  coloured, 
and  he  told  me  rud  (a  sort  of  red  chalk) 
and  bullock’s  blood.  This,  on  further  in- 
quiry, I found  was  an  old  tradition  among 
the  vergers  in  the  Minster.  As  I never 
remember  to  have  seen  this  before,  I 
should  be  obliged  if  some  one  of  your  an- 
tiquarian correspondents  would  say  what 
constituted  the  colouring  used  for  this 
purpose  in  the  ancient  cathedrals. 

I am,  &c.  W.  H.  Clarke. 

York,  Nov.  15,  1861. 

A PROVERB. 

Me.  Urban,— Will  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  inform  one,  who  perhaps  ought  him- 
self to  know  it,  where  the  proverb,  “ Vita 
brevis,  Ars  longa,”  is  originally  to  be  met 
with  ? — I am,  &c.  A.  B, 

Nov.  11,  1861. 

[In  Hippocrates;  of  whose  first  Apho- 
rism it  is  a translation.  See  Riley’s  “ Dic- 
tionary of  Latin  Quotations,”  p.  27 .] 

LITTLE  LONDON. 

This  designation  is  found  applied  to 
small  portions  of  several  towns, — for  in- 
stance, at  Chichester;  Newport,  Isle  of 
Wight;  Milbourn,  St.  Andrew’s,  Dorset- 
shire, &c.  Can  any  of  your  readers  assign 
any  reason  for  the  appellation  ? The  same 
query  may  apply  to  “ Little  Britain  ” in 
London  ? — I am,  &c.  H. 
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HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 


KEOT  AECH^OLOGICAL  SOCIETY— A NEW  COUNTY 
HISTOKY. 

In  reviewing  the  second  volume  of  the  Archceologia  Cantiana,  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year  we  called  attention  to  the  very  practical  nature  of 
the^work  undertaken  by  the  Kent  Society.  A glance  at  our  summary 
of  the  contents  of  that  volume  would  shew  that  while  antiquities,  strictly 
so  called,  had  a due  share  of  attention,  they  by  no  means  engrossed  the 
energies  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society,  but  that  one  of  their  number 
at  least  was  bent  on  rendering  a permanent  service  to  the  landed  gentry 
of  the  county  by  placing  before  them  the  unimpeachable  evidence  of  title 
to  their  broad  acres.  We  allude  to  the  Rev.  Lambert  B.  Larking,  the 
Vicar  of  Ryarsh,  in  reality  the  founder  of  the  Society,  and  until  recently  its 
honorary  Secretary.  This  post  the  rev.  gentleman  resigned  at  the  Maid- 
stone meeting  in  July  last^,  on  the  ground  of  failing  health,  and  the  para- 
mount claims  of  his  professional  duties.  But  for  his  positive  declaration 
on  this  point,  we  would  fain  have  hoped  that  another  motive  might  have 
had  its  influence,  viz.,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  carry  out  a project, 
the  benefit  of  which  will  not  be  confined  to  Kent ; we  mean,  supervising 
the  publication  of  the  voluminous  Collections  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Streatfeild,  of  Chart’s  Edge,  who  for  nearly  half-a- century,  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  ardour,  devoted  all  the  energies  of  his  life  to  the  accumulation 
of  materials  for  a new  history  of  his  native  county.  In  this,  it  appears,  he 
had  a zealous  coadjutor  in  Mr.  Larking,  and  the  survivor  is  laudably 
anxious  that  the  fruits  of  so  much  labour  should  be  given  to  the  world  by 
means  of  the  press.  But  this  is  a subject  to  which  we  shall  return,  after 
a brief  notice  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  now  before  us,  which  is  the 
third  issued  by  the  Society. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  remark  that,  in  illustration  as  well  as  in  out- 
ward appearance,  the  Kent  Society’s  publications  have  all  along  been  of 
a very  high  order  of  merit.  The  present  volume  contains  six  handsome 
lithographs  of  antiquities,  four  of  which  are  fully  coloured,  one  representing 

* Gent.  Mag.,  Feb.  1861,  p.  140  et  seq. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 


» Ibid.,  Sept.  1861,  p.  282, 
4 A 
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the  famous  necklace  of  beads  and  gold  coins  found  at  Sarr;  another, 
a splendid  fibula  of  chased  gold  inlaid  with  carbuncles,  second  only  to  the 
celebrated  one  in  the  Faussett  collection;  a third,  the  metal  bowl,  all  from 
the  same  spot®;  and  a fourth,  presents  a further  selection  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Anglo-Saxon  jewellery  from  Faversham,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Gibbs  of  that  place,  many  objects  from  which  have  been  exhibited  at 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Society,  as  we  have  heretofore  recorded*^.  Of 
the  uncoloured  plates  one  is  a representation  of  the  extraordinary  bowl 
discovered  at  Lullingstone  in  the  railroad  excavations ; and  the  other  is  an 
etching  of  the  Roman  columns  from  Reculver,  which  the  Society  has  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  rescue  from  ignoble  uses  in  an  orchard  near  Canterbury, 
and  to  place  under  the  care  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  who  have  erected 
them  near  the  baptistery,  on  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral. 

No  greater  proof  of  the  activity  and  valuable  services  of  this  Society  can 
be  given  than  the  rescue  of  these  relics.  It  appears  by  the  account  of  the 
transaction  given  at  p.  135,  that  the  vigilant  zeal  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Sheppard 
had  discovered  the  columns  in  a rubbish  heap  in  an  orchard ; he  announced 
the  discovery  to  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  who  communicated  it  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  that  gentleman  applied  to  Canon  Robertson,  and  within  three 
posts  after  the  first  account  of  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Sheppard,  the  treasure 
was  secured.  This  is  real  work,  and  creditable  to  all  concerned. 

The  remainder  of  the  illustrations  are  wood-engravings,  of  rare  merit, 
and,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  we  reproduce 
a few  of  them,  which  relate  to  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  instances  of 
church  restoration  that  has  lately  come  to  our  knowledge.  The  printing 
and  binding  of  the  volume  are,  as  before,  excellent,  and  this  mentioned,  we 
may  pass  on  to  a brief  notice  of  the  more  important  matter  of  its  literary 
merits. 

Passing  over  the  usual  preliminary  matter,  as  list  of  members,  and  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Dover  meeting  in  1860,  (the  latter  duly  recorded  in  our  own 
pages  ®,)  we  find  an  elaborate  paper,  by  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Cardwell,  on 
the  Landing-Place  of  Julius  Ceesar  in  Britain,  a subject  that  has  before 
now  occupied  a place  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.  Dr.  Cardwell 
controverts  the  arguments  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  and,  on  the  strength 
of  high  nautical  authority  at  the  present  day,  declares  that  “ the  evidence 
preponderates  in  favour  of  the  coast  of  Deal  as  the  landing-place  of  Julius 
Caesar.”  We  give  an  extract,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  straight- 
forward, practical  way  in  which  the  learned  Camden  Professor  set  about 
procuring  a solution  of  the  problem  : — 


For  a full  account  of  the  discovery  of  this  necklace,  and  the  other  antiquities,  see 
Gent.  Mag.,  Nov.  1860,  pp.  535 — 537. 

Gent.  Mag.,  Sept.  1859,  p.  275;  Sept.  1860,  p.  285. 

Ibid.,  Sept.  1860,  pp.  285—288. 
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“ I am  well  acquainted  with  Folkestone  and  its  harbour ; and  there  are  there  shrewd 
and  sensible  men  whose  business  lies  upon  the  water,  and  is  constantly  impeded  or 
promoted  by  its  currents.  To  men  of  this  description  I put  several  questions,  and 
received  from  them  deliberate  answers.  I give  the  two  following,  merely  observing 
that  the  questions  were  given  and  the  answers  returned  in  writing : — 

“‘How  soon  after  high-water  does  the  stream  begin  to  run  down  Channel?’ 
Answer : ‘ In  two  hours.’ 

“ ‘ How  long  afterwards  does  it  continue  to  run  down  Channel  ?’  Answer  : ‘ Five 
hours.’ 

“ This  information  differs  materially  from  the  notices  of  the  tide-tables.  . . . 

“In  the  course  of  the  inquiries  made  at  Folkestone,  I met  with  certain  distinctions 
which  appeared  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the  determination  of  this  question, 
I found  that  there  was  a difference,  and  in  some  cases  a great  difference,  between  the 
times  of  the  stream  in-shore  and  in  mid-channel.  I had  reason  to  believe  that  though 
the  tide  in  mid-channel  tmmed  four  hours  after  the  Folkestone  high-water,  the  tide 
in-shore  turned  two  hours  and  a half  after  that  time.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  basis 
obtained  from  the  tide-tables  expresses  the  rule  which  prevails  in  the  open  Channel, 
and  that  Csesar  having  anchored  off  Dover,  and  probably  within  a short  distance  from 
the  land,  was  governed  by  the  exceptional  tide  which  prevailed  in-shore  ? . . . . 

“How  then  was  this  problem  to  be  solved?  There  is  one  person^  above  all  others 
at  Dover,  on  whose  judgment  reliance  would  be  placed  in  a disputed  question  of  this 
nature.  Accustomed  to  cross  the  Channel  in  command  of  an  important  service,  he 
has  a personal  knowledge  of  its  currents,  and  much  responsibility  attaching  to  that 
knowledge;  connected  by  long  experience  with  the  harbour  and  the  offing  at  Dover, 
he  is  locally  acquainted  with  the  times  and  directions  of  the  stream  in-shore.  His 
authority  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  tide-tables,  because  it  embraces  the  ex- 
ception as  well  as  the  rule,  and  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question  not  merely 
as  a general  principle,  but  as  a direct  answer  to  an  individual  case. 

“ I have  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  information  I desired  from  this  autho- 
rity. I learn  that  the  tides  at  Dover  are  very  complicated;  that  the  stream  begins  to 
run  down  Channel  at  half-ebb,  that  is,  about  three  hours  after  high-water,  and  that  it 
continues  to  run  down  Channel  until  half-flood ; that  the  stream  begins  in-sbore  about 
an  hour  sooner  than  in  mid-channel,  with  spring-tides,  and  with  neap-tides  is  often 
two  hours  earlier  in  changing.  From  this  statement  it  follows  that  from  the  nine 
hours  intervening  between  the  time  of  high-water  and  the  return  of  the  flood  up  the 
Channel  we  must  deduct,  under  common  circumstances,  one  hour  and  a half  to  satisfy 
the  in-shore  diflerence.  The  interval  remaining  is  seven  hours  and  a half,  the  exact 
interval  which  passed  between  high-water  and  the  three  o’clock  when  Cmsar  started. 
May  not  the  state  of  the  tide  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  which  made  him  remain  so 
long  and  no  longer  at  his  anchorage  ? 

“But  the  matter  was  brought  to  a crisis  by  the  following  question: — 

“ ‘ Many  years  ago  some  transports  lay  otf  Dover,  say,  half  a mile  from  the  shore ; 
on  that  day  it  was  high-water  at  7.31  a.m.,  the  transports  lay  off  till  three  o’clock  p.ni., 
and  then  sailed  with  the  tide ; which  way  would  they  go,  up  the  Channel,  or  down 
the  Channel  ?’ 

“ The  answer  was  as  follows  : — 

“ ‘ On  the  day  in  question  the  transports,  if  started  with  the  tide  in  their  favour 
at  3 p.m.,  with  a 7.31  a.m.  tide,  must  have  gone  up  Channel  on  the  first  of  the  flood, 
and  proceeded  to  the  eastward.’  ” — (pp.  14 — 16.) 


^ Captain  Sinithett,  11.17.,  the  well-known  Commander  of  the  Dover  and  Calais 
Mail  Packet  Service. 
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The  Rev.  R.  C.  Jenkins,  the  rector  and  vicar  of  Lyminge,  has  a very 
learned  and  interesting  paper  On  the  Connection  between  the  Monasteries 
of  Kent  in  the  Saxon  Period,  mainly  in  illustration  of  the  ruined  church 
within  the  precincts  of  Dover  Castle ; which  church,  we  may  remark  by 
the  way,  is  “ruined”  no  longer,  but,  having  been  happily  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Scott,  it  has  not  suffered  like  the  generality  of  “ restored  ” 
buildings. 

Mr.  Roach  Smith,  in  a letter  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  describes  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Remains  recently  Discovered  in  various  Places  in  Kent,  his  commu- 
nication having  reference  to  the  splendid  coloured  engravings  that  we 
have  already  noticed.  His  decision  is,  that  the  coins  from  Sarr  are 
Merovingian  imitations  of  the  soUdi  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  from  such 
an  authority  this  is  conclusive. 

Mr.  Rye,  of  the  British  Museum,  prints  an  interesting  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Andrew,  Rochester,  a.d.  1202.  The  library 
contained  about  280  volumes  (several  consisting  of  more  than  one  work), 
upwards  of  thirty  of  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  where  the 
Catalogue  itself  was  found  among  the  old  Royal  MSS.,  and  is  now  for  the 
first  time  printed.  It  is  valuable,  as  another  proof  that  the  “ dark  ages” 
were  not  quite  so  destitute  of  books  as  it  was  once  the  fashion  to  repre- 
sent them. 

Mr.  Flaherty  offers  some  new  and  most  valuable  remarks  on  The  Great 
Rebellion  in  Kent  in  1381,  in  illustration  of  a series  of  hitherto  unpub- 
lished records.  The  commotions  are  shewn  to  have  had  a wider  range 
both  of  time  and  objects  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  the  subject  is  to 
be  further  treated  in  another  volume. 

Mr.  Street  describes  the  recent  Restoration  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Stone,  near  Dartford?,  an  edifice  that  has  many  points  of  similarity  of 
design  to  Westminster  Abbey,  while,  in  the  judgment  of  the  accomplished 
architect,  “ it  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  in  care  and  beauty  of  workmanship 
the  little  village  church  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  the  minster.”  The 
engravings  that  we  borrow  may  assist  our  readers  in  forming  their  own 
conclusion  on  this  rather  startling  assertion  : — 

“ The  chancel  consists  of  a western  bay  of  7 feet  in  depth,  from  east  to  west ; and  east 
of  this  of  two  bays,  each  21  ft.  2 in.  wide  and  16  ft.  3 in.  long,  from  centre  to  centre  of 
the  groining  shafts.  The  west  bay  has  no  windows,  but  there  is,  as  I have  said, 
a trace  of  a doorway  in  the  south  wall.  The  other  bays  have  each  three  divisions  of 
wall-arcading  on  marble  shafts,  and  the  east  wall  has  four  divisions  of  the  same  arcade. 
The  spandrils  of  these  arcades  are  filled  in  with  sculptured  foliage,  so  beautiful  and 
delicate  in  its  execution,  and  so  nervous  and  vigorous  in  its  design,  that  I believe  it 
may  safely  be  pronounced  to  be  among  the  very  best  sculpture  of  the  age  that  we  have 
in  this  country.  I shall  have  to  enter  again  upon  the  subject  of  this  portion  of  the 

6 This  paper  has  been  printed  separately,  and  may  be  had  in  a handsome  thin  8vo. 
of  Mr.  J.  It.  Smith,  Soho-square.  It  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Stone  Church 
Restoration  Fund. 
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work  in  comparing  it  to  tlie  scnlptnre  at  AVestminstcr.  The  work  at  Stone  appears 
to  me  to  be  all  by  one  man,  and  he  seems  to  have  been,  if  not  the  best  of  the  West- 
minster sculptors,  at  any  rate  equal  to  the  best. 

“ There  are  in  this  chancel  twenty-one  of  these  spandrils,  all  different  in  design,  but 
all  nearly  equal  in  merit.  The  aggi'egate  amount  of  work  bestowed  here  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  that  which  has  been  lavished  in  scores  of  cases  on  sculpture  in  our  new 
churches : yet  is  there  any  one  modern  work  which  possesses  a tithe  of  the  value  of 
this  work  ? And  would  it  not  be  far  better  to  limit  our  nineteenth-century  carvers  of 
foliage  to  rather  less  work  in  amount,  and  considerably  more  in  merit,  than  that  which 
they  are  wont  to  give  us  ? The  sculpture  at  Stone  was  no  contract  work  : no  exhibi- 
tion of  the  greatest  skill  in  covering  the  largest  possible  number  of  stones  with  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  of  carving : and  it  was  executed  ^^dth  a delicacy  of  hand, 
a fineness  of  eye,  a nervous  sensibility  so  soft,  that  no  perfunctory  imitation  can  ever 
be  in  the  least  degree  likely  to  rival  its  beauty.  The  small  bosses  of  foliage  which 
adorn  the  smaller  spandiils  in  this  arcade  are  very  well  carved.  I give  engravings  of 


three  of  them,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  same  design  is  repeated  several 
times.  No.  1 is  repeated  four  times,  No.  2 six  times,  and  No.  3 seven  times ; besides 
which  the  same  design  is  used,  simply  reversed.  It  looks  as  though  a model  had  been 
cut,  and  then  copies  made  of  it.” 

Sir  Roger  Twysden’s  Journal  is  continued,  and  shews  tlie  learned 
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antiquary  in  the  hands  of  the  sequestrators,  whose  proceedings  we  recom- 
mend to  the  consideration  of  their  admirers.  Then  succeed  Miscellanea, 
illustrative  of  Wyatt’s  Rebellion,  Kent  Worthies,  Letters  and  Wills, 
and  lastly,  further  instalments  of  Pedes  JPinmm  and  Inquisitiones  post 
Mortem,  which,  we  are  glad  to  see,  are  not  to  be  abandoned^* *.  Their 
publication,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  is  of  national  importance. 

One  article,  which  we  have  reserved  for  our  conclusion,  is  a notice, 
by  Mr.  Larking,  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Streatfeild,  of  Chart’s  Edge. 
This  gentleman,  who  died  in  1848,  aged  71  S devoted  much  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  and  a very  large  amount  of  pecuniary  means,  to  the  col- 
lection of  materials  for  a new  History  of  Kent ; and  he  has  left  behind  him, 
not  only  manuscripts  and  drawings  which  may  be  counted  by  the  thousand, 
but  upwards  of  600  copper-plates  and  wood-blocks  all  cut  expressly  for 
the  work.  Besides  employing  his  own  pencil  (he  was  a masterly  artist 
as  well  as  a faithful  copyist),  he  retained  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  ^ to  copy  the 
portraits  of  Kent  worthies i,  and  he  had  Mr.  Stainsby,  the  wood-engraver, 
almost  constantly  in  his  house  cutting  blocks  of  seals  and  other  relics.  He 
put  forth  the  prospectus  of  his  County  History  in  1836,  and  so  warmly  was 
it  received,  that  not  only  were  the  records  and  muniments  of  all  the  ancient 
Kentish  families  freely  offered  to  his  investigation,  but  in  a few  weeks  he 
had  forwarded  to  him  the  names  of  more  than  300  subscribers,  who  had 
confidence  that  his  talents  and  industry  would  give  them  their  money’s 
worth  for  the  twenty  guineas  and  upwards  that  the  work  was  to  cost. 
Well  may  Mr.  Larking  exclaim,  “ Even  in  Kent,  a parallel  instance  of 
honourable  support  is  hardly  on  record.”  But  as  far  as  Mr.  Streatfeild 
was  concerned,  this  was  not  to  be  : — 

“ He  hoped  to  commence  the  publication  of  his  great  work  on  an  early  day  after 
the  issue  of  his  prospectus.  ‘Deo  aliter  visum.’  At  the  very  moment  of  exulting 
thankfulness  that  he  had  been  spared  to  inaugurate  the  darling  project  of  his  life, — 
a history  of  our  county  surpassing  any  that  had  ever  been  produced  or  conceived,  on 
a scale  grand  and  perfect,  such  as  ‘ posterity  should  be  unwilling  to  forget,’- — he  was 
struck  with  paralysis,  and  all  the  brilliant  prospects  which  had  allured  himself  and 
delighted  his  friends  vanished  for  ever.  Verily,  on  the  choicest  objects  of  human 
ambition  has  the  finger  of  our  God  written  ‘ Vanity  !’  ” 

It  must  surely  be  an  object  with  every  lover  of  county  history  that  so 
much  labour  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  been  expended  in  vain.  It  is 
true  that  Kent  is  not  without  its  historians ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  more 
favoured  in  that  respect  than  many  other  districts  ; but  it  must  be  allowed 
that  Lambarde,  Phillpott,  Harris,  and  Hasted  (not  to  mention  minor 


^ See  Gent.  Mao.,  Feh.  1861,  p.  140  et  seq.  ’ Ibid.,  July,  1848,  p.  99. 

^ This  gentleman  furnished  a paper  on  Kentish  Brasses  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
Society’s  Proceedings,  as  mentioned  in  Gent.  Mag.,  Sept.  1859,  p.  244. 

* Among  these  we  may  mention  Cuthbert  Vaughan,  Archbishops  VVarham  and 
Cranmer,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Algernon  Sydney,  Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  Sir  Moyle 
Finch,  the  two  Twysdens  (Sir  Roger  and  his  brother  the  Judge),  Sir  E.  Dermg, 
Sir  Norton  Kuatchbull,  Col.  Boys,  Sir  E.  Filmer,  Lambarde,  &c. 
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names)  have  left  much  to  be  done  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Streatfeild  and  Mr. 
Larking.  The  first  has  finished  his  course,  and  from  the  second  we  have 
to  expect  little  more  than  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  others,  “ younger, 
and  more  competent.”  His  plea  of  “ advancing  years,  and  the  absorbing 
duties  of  a holy  calling,”  may  be  good  as  to  entrusting  much  active  work 
to  “ younger”  labourers,  but  “ more  competent”  ones  will  not  readily  be 
found ; at  any  rate  the  work  should  not  be  deferred,  lest  the  supervision, 
the  “ speeding  on  of  the  good  work,”  which  Mr.  Larking  proffers,  should 
also  be  lost. 

"We  understand  that  something  like  the  following  plan  will  be  adopted, 
if,  as  we  can  hardly  doubt  will  be  the  case,  sufficient  names  are  sent  in  to 
represent  a guarantee  fund  of  £6,000.  The  command  of  this  sum,  it  is  cal- 
culated, will  ensure  the  printing  of  the  work  in  several  handsome  quartos, 
abounding  in  illustrations  by  copper-plates  and  woodcuts,  which,  judging 
from  the  specimens  in  the  volume  before  us,  will  be  all  that  such  illustra- 
tions should  be,  both  as  to  accuracy  and  beauty.  It  is  proposed  to  have 
one  editor  in  chief  (for  whose  competency  Mr.  Larking  would  pledge  him- 
self), and  subordinate  editors  for  all  the  several  departments  that  should 
be  found  in  a really  complete  wmrk  on  Kent.  If  we  might  indulge  in  the 
dream  of  naming  the  brilliant  corps,  we  should  strive  to  secure  their  ser- 
vices as  follows  : — For  Primaeval,  Homan,  and  Saxon  remains,  Mr.  Roach 
Smith  ; for  parochial  history,  that  of  the  respective  incumbents  ; general 
history,  if  such  a hope  might  be  entertained,  should  be  the  province  of 
one  who  has  already  treated  of  St.  Augustine,  and  Becket,  and  all  the 
glories  of  Canterbury, — we  need  not  name  him, — and,  as  we  are  taught 
by  his  paper  in  this  volume,  the  Rev.  H.  Jenkins,  of  Lyminge  ; architecture, 
charters  and  documents,  and  genealogy,  would  all  pass  through  hands  well 
accustomed  to  each  department;  and  the  physical  features  of  the  county, 
its  geology,  botany,  and  zoology,  its  farming,  its  manufactures,  and,  in  one 
phrase,  its  social  condition,  would  be  treated  of  in  a way  to  connect  the  pre- 
sent with  the  past  and  the  past  with  the  present,  fusing  all  into  one  har- 
monious whole,  and  thus  shewing  the  real  ends  and  aims  of  such  associa- 
tions as  the  Kent  Archaeological  Society. 

What  degree  of  support  the  Society,  as  such,  is  about  to  afford  to  the 
projected  publication,  we  know  not,  but  probably  it  will  be  found  that 
nothing  more  than  good  wishes  and  hearty  recommendation  can  be  relied 
on.  Its  members  individually  must  do  the  work,  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all. 
Comprising,  as  these  do,  so  large  a proportion  of  the  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  county,  we  really  cannot  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  the 
matter.  A committee  of  management  could  easily  be  formed  from  among 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  signed  the  guarantee  bond,  and  their 
names  would  give  such  confidence  that  a speedy  filling  up  of  the  subscrip- 
tion list  would  be  the  natural  consequence.  No  one  who  has  a material 
interest  in  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  Kent  need  fear  that  he  will  involve 
himself  in  unpleasant  liabilities  by  signing  the  guarantee,  for  that  the  re- 
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sponsibility  would  be  merely  nominal  may  be  fairly  presumed,  from  the 
readiness  with  which  Mr.  Streatfeild’s  original  prospectus  was  responded 
to.  Added  to  this  is  the  consideration,  that  since  the  design  was  first 
announced,  an  alteration  of  the  law  of  partnership  has  been  effected,  which 
W'Ould  allow  of  the  formation  of  a joint-stock  company  with  limited  lia- 
bility for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  work.  Publication  would  hardly  be 
a proper  term,  as  of  course  it  would  only  be  issued  to  subscribers  ; and, 
after  allowing  ample  payment  to  the  editor  and  suitable  remuneration  for 
valuable  service  to  all  concerned  (with  one  exception),  it  is  believed  that 
the  price  would  be  materially  less  than  was  at  first  stated,  a result  brought 
about  by  the  liberality  with  which  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Streatfeild 
place  all  his  labour  and  costs  at  the  disposal  of  the  county  at  a merely 
nominal  sum. 

The  one  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  is 
made  by  Mr.  Larking  in  his  own  case.  He  declines  all  remuneration — due 
honour  to  his  friend,  and  their  common  native  county,  suffice  for  him ; and 
as  these  are  days  in  which  such  disinterestedness  is  not  always  met  with, 
we  trust  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Kent  will  not  be  so  indifferent  to 
their  own  interests  as  to  neglect  an  opportunity  that  may  never  again  be 
ofiered  to  them. 

“For  ourselves,”  says  Mr.  Larking,  “it  will  be  a subject  of  gratitude,  should  we  be 
spared  to  evince  the  love  and  veneration  that  we  ever  must  retain  for  our  dear  friend’s 
memory,  by  speeding  on  the  work.  It  was  the  uppermost  wish  in  our  heart,  as  we 
bent  over  his  grave,  and  took  oiir  last  leave  of  his  remains,  that  we  might  be  enabled 
to  testify  our  affection,  and  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  by  giving  to  tbe  world  that 
which  he  was  not  permitted  himself  to  complete.  Our  day,  however,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  is  gone  by.  Our  heart’s  desires  must  now  be  carried  out  by  others; 
but,  in  this  spirit,  we  appeal  to  all  who  prize  the  honour  and  historic  glories  of  our 
county,  that  they  will  enable  us  to  realize,  with  regard  to  Thomas  Streatfeild,  the 
boast  of  the  great  Koman  biographer, — ‘Quicquid  ex  Agricola  amavimus,  quicquid 
mirati  sumus,  manet,  mansurumque  est.’ 

“So  will  it  be  to  us  a gratification  beyond  price,  albeit  accompanied  by  many 
a sorrowful  remembrance,  that  our  appeal  has  not  been  in  vain. 

‘Manibus  date  lilia  plenis, 

Purpureos  spargam  flores,  animamque  .... 

His  saltern  accumulem  donis,  et  fungar  inani 
Munere.’  ” 

We  have  already  intimated  that  Mr.  Larking  has  deserved  well  of  Kentish 
proprietors  by  his  labour  in  rendering  accessible  the  Pedes  Finium  and 
Inquisitiones  post  Mortem^  wherein  so  many  of  them  will  find  a clear 
title  to  their  lands  provided  for  them  without  the  expense,  delay,  and  un- 
certainty of  legal  advice  and  we  cannot  believe  that  so  enlightened  and 
wealthy  a body  will  let  his  present  proposition  fall  to  the  ground. 


™ Gent.  Mag.,  Feb.  1861,  p.  144. 
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l^E ALE’S  ITOTES  OTT  DALMATIA,  &c^ 

This  is  a very  singular  book,  and  evidently  the  production  of  an  eccentric 
and  extraordinary  character.  It  contains  rough  materials  sufficient  for 
two  or  three  distinct  works,  each  calculated  for  a separate  class  of  readers, 
if  the  author  would  only  have  been  at  the  pains  to  work  up  his  rough 
“Notes”  into  a readable  shape;  but  in  their  present  form  they  are  a 
confused,  undigested  mass  of  deep  learning,  careful  observation,  stirring 
incidents  of  travel,  and  very  obscure  archaeology,  making  up  a melange 
of  which  one-third  will  be  found  interesting  and  entertaining  by  many, 
the  remaining  two-thirds  entirely  unintelligible  to  most,  and  singularly 
out  of  place  in  a book  of  travels.  We  are,  however,  indebted  to  Mr.  Neale 
for  a good  deal  of  curious  information  respecting  districts  seldom  visited 
and  little  known ; and  although  the  main  object  of  his  journey  seems 
to  have  been  a theological  one,  to  obtain  information  respecting  the 
Glagolita  Rite,  for  which  our  readers  in  general  care  very  little,  this 
does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  information  obtained  incidentally 
on  other  subjects. 

The  chief  fault  which  we  find  with  the  archaeological  portion  of  the  book, 
with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned,  is  that  the  author  seems  to  delight 
in  making  it  as  hard  and  unintelligible  as  possible  to  ordinary  readers. 
This  is  the  more  provoking  and  tantalizing  because  he  shews  in  several 
instances  his  power  of  telling  us  the  actual  or  probable  dates  of  the  build- 
ings, and  giving  us  a plain,  intelligible  account  of  them ; but  he  v/ill  not  do 
so,  because  he  will  not  give  up  the  absurd  gibberish  of  the  particular  small 
school,  or  clique,  to  which  he  belongs : possibly  Mr.  Neale  may  be  able  to 
tell  us  what  was  the  date  and  the  character  of  the  first  Pointed  style  in 
these  eastern  provinces  of  Europe,  but  he  does  not  condescend  to  give  his 
readers  the  smallest  clue  to  it ; and  certainly  no  man  can  say  what  will  be 
the  last  Pointed  style  anywhere ; and  how  we  are  to  know  the  middle 
without  knowing  either  the  beginning  or  the  ending  passes  our  compre- 
hension. Again,  we  can  scarcely  guess  what  period  is  meant  by  the  Early 
Romanesque  in  Dalmatia;  we  may  conjecture  that  it  means  the  earliest 
imitations  of  Roman,  but  of  what  period  are  they  } 

We  cannot  understand  why  a small  volume  of  travels,  well  calculated 
to  be  highly  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  should  be  disfigured  by  so 
many  hard  words,  which  no  one  who  happens  to  be  ignorant  of  the  Greek 
language  can  possibly  understand,  and  which  are  puzzling  even  to  those 


* “Notes,  Ecclesiological  and  Picturesque,  on  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Istria,  Styria,  with 
a Visit  to  Montenegro.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.A.,  Warden  of  Sackville  College.” 
(London : Hayes.  12mo.,  208  pp.) 
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who  have  had  the  benefit  of  a classical  education.  The  sole  object  ap- 
pears to  be  to  render  the  volume  entirely  useless  to  the  uninitiated,  as  if 
intended  only  for  a very  small  and  special  class  of  persons  of  the  particular 
school  in  theology  of  which  Mr.  Neale  is  a leader.  But  why  should  it  have 
been  confined  to  them  ? What  ordinary  reader  can  understand  such  terms 
as  JBezirh,  soleas,  nartliex  ? If  such  technical  terms  were  necessary, 
Mr.  Neale  might  have  condescended  to  add  a few  foot-notes,  or  a glossary 
at  the  end,  for  the  use  of  the  unlearned.  His  own  learning  is  so  deep  that 
he  cannot  comprehend  or  make  allowance  for  the  ignorance  of  others. 
How  many  persons  of  ordinary  education,  who  take  up  this  book  for 
amusement,  have  ever  heard  of  the  Olagolita  Rite  before  ? This  subject 
occupies  a third  of  the  volume,  and  that  portion  of  the  work  contains 
a great  deal  of  learning  from  which  the  information  may  be  gleaned ; 
but  two  or  three  pages  of  Introduction,  to  explain  the  object  and  plan 
of  the  work  and  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  are  much  needed. 

But  we  critics  who  sit  at  home  at  ease  must  give  due  credit  to  those 
who  give  up  their  time,  their  strength,  and  their  money  to  exploring  new 
districts  for  us,  often  not  without  great  fatigue,  and  sometimes  considerable 
danger,  as  is  evident  from  parts  of  this  book,  though  they  are  modestly 
told,  without  any  fuss  or  pretensions  based  upon  them.  We  confine  our- 
selves to  the  archaeological  part  of  the  book,  and  merely  observe  in  passing 
that  the  author  seems  to  have  a singular  sympathy  with  those  who  stand 
or  have  stood  in  an  isolated  position,  such  as  the  Glagolitans,  and  Antonio 
de  Dominis,  of  whom  a very  good  biographical  sketch  is  introduced ; 
though  we  are  tempted  to  ask  what  it  does  here  ? and  whether  it  is  not 
rather  out  of  place 

Mr.  Neale  begins  with  a short  account  of  Austria  Proper,  and  shews 
a strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Austrian  government  and  autocrats  in 
general,  with  which  we  are  not  concerned,  so  we  pass  on  to  our  proper 
subject 

“ The  Valley  of  the  Danube,  then,  from  Donauwerth  to  Passau,  abounds  in  churches, 
for  the  most  part  framed  in  the  same  mould.  Generally  speaking,  small,  they  have 
chancel  or  nave  with  north  or  south  aisle ; tower,  anywhere  rather  than  at  the  west 
end;  tallish,  the  square  surmounted  by,  not  bevelled  into,  an  octagon:  and  that 
finished  by  a (later)  bulb  and  spirelet.  The  square  preponderates  over  the  apsidal 
east  end;  and  the  further  we  advance  east,  the  more  completely  is  this  the  case.  Who 
will  solve  for  us  this  great  problem  ? — Why  is  England  the  mother  country  of  the  one, 
France  of  the  other,  school  ? and  why  do  stone  vaultings  and  gabled  towers  belong  to 
the  latter,  wooden  roofs  and  square  towers,  or  spires,  to  the  former  ? This,  I take  it, 
is  one  of  the  deepest  questions  in  ecclesiology.” — (p.  3.) 

This  is  a very  curious  and  interesting  question,  which  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  properly  investigated;  but  Mr.  Neale  does  not  throw  much  light 
upon  it. 

“And  now  two  tall  Venetian  towers  lifted  themselves  up  on  a distant  hill;  and 
passing  through,  for  an  hour  more,  a succession  of  the  same  scenery,  we  began  to 
Gent.  Mag.  Vox.  CCXl.  4 b 
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ascend  the  high  hill  on  which  Buje  (pronounce  the  j as  y)  stands.  Here  we  dined 

at  the  post-office — considering  all  things, 
a tolerable  meal.  The  church  which  we 
had  seen  to  the  left,  S.  Maria,  turned  out 
worthless,  the  other,  S.  Servuhis,  is  the 
ci-devant  cathedral.  These  Istrian  sees 
must  have  been  very  small.  The  BezirJc 
of  Buje,  (and  the  diocese  could  not  have 
been  larger)  only  contains  14,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  twelve  livings.  This  church  is 
large,  but  entirely  rebuilt  — the  ancient 
font  alone  remains — late  in  the  twelfth, 
or  early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Here 
it  is. 

“ Built  into  the  north  wall  are  two  Ro- 
man heads  in  high  relief,  with  the  respec- 
tive legends  : — c.  valerivs  . i.  valeeiys. 
A curious  circular  stone  is  inserted  in  the 
western  facade ; it  is  sculptured  with  host  and  chalice,  with  the  inscription — 

CPS  DNL 

The  tower  of  S.  Servulus  is  detached,  and  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave ; a very 
common  Istrian  position.  Of  the  four  saints  bearing  the  name  of  Servulus  who  occur 
in  the  calendar,  this  is  doubtless  the  martyr  of  Trieste,  who  suffered  under  Numerian, 
about  A.D.  284.” — (pp.  72 — 74.) 

The  Cathedral  of  Parenzo  in  Istria  is  extremely  curious  and  interesting, 
and  Mr.  ITeale  gives  us  a better  account  of  it  than  usual,  with  a plan  and 
some  lithographic  drawings,  very  well  executed,  and  we  think  that  he 
quite  makes  good  his  point  that  it  was  built  in  the  sixth  century.  There 
is  a most  striking  resemblance  between  the  capitals  here  given  and  some  in 
the  church  of  S.  Apollinare-in-Classe,  at  Ravenna,  which  we  know  to  be  of 
that  period.  The  symbolical  or  allegorical  meaning  of  the  sculptures  on 
these  capitals  requires  further  investigation ; and  the  subject  is  so  well 
suited  for  Mr.  Neale,  and  requires  so  much  of  his  peculiar  learning,  that 
we  are  surprised  he  should  have  passed  it  over  so  lightly.  The  same 
subjects  occur  frequently  on  capitals  in  the  south  of  Prance  and  in  other 
districts,  down  to  the  twelfth  century  or  later,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
some  text  of  Scripture  is  intended  to  be  illustrated,  but  what  it  is  has  not 
hitherto  been  pointed  out.  Romanist  writers  are  lio  better  informed  than 
Anglican  on  these  points : the  traditional  meaning  is  lost ; they  can  only 
make  conjectures;  and  Mr.  Neale’s  conjectures  would  be  as  likely  to  be 
correct  as  those  of  any  other  person. 

“ Of  the  nave  caps,  I have  given  two.  Others  represent  a floriated  cross,  with  the 
monogram  of  Euphrasius,  (very  pretty)  j four  vultures  alternating  with  four  jars ; four 
swans  alternating  with  four  couple  of  cornucopiae ; four  swans  alternating  with  four 
oxen.” — (p.  81.) 

“ r have  then  little  doubt  that  Euphrasius  I.,  first  Bishop  of  Parenzo,  lived  earlier 
in  the  sixth  century,  when  Istria  was  in  communion  with  Rome,  and  built  this  church 
during  the  pontificate  of  John  I.  (523-52G).  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  very  deepest 


Font,  Cathedrcil  of  S.  Sermlus . 
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interest.  To  continue  our  historical  notice,  we  find  in  the  year  061  that  the  cathedral 
was  well-nigh  ruined  hy  certain  barbarous  Slaves;  and  that  its  then  bishoj),  Adam, 
the  seventeenth  prelate,  repaired  it  and  re-consecrated  it.  In  1233,  we  find  Bishop 
Adelpert  consecrating  the  high  altar.  In  1277,  as  we  shall  see.  Bishop  Obho  erected 
the  present  baldachin.  In  1434  Citta  Nova  was  united  to  the  see  of  Parenzo  hy 
Eugenius  IV.;  in  1451  Pope  Nicholas  V.  again  separated  it,  and  joined  it  to  Venice. 
There  are  no  further  changes  which  we  need  particularize.  The  present  bishop,  Antonio 
Peteani,  is  much  interested  in  the  history  and  restoration  of  his  cathedral.” — (p.  70.) 


Western  Fagade  of  Cliurch,  Island  of  St.  Catherine,  Istria. 


Ground-plan  of  Church,  Island  of  St.  Catherine,  Istria. 


The  description  of  the  mosaics  was  quoted  in  full  in  a recent  number  of 
this  Magazine,  and  need  not  be  repeated,  but  they  help  to  confirm  the 
history,  as  they  agree  in  character  with  other  mosaics  of  the  sixth  century. 
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The  plate  on  which  these  mosaics  are  engraved,  and  which  forms  the 
frontispiece  to  the  volume,  is  admirably  drawn  and  engraved,  and  is  by 
far  the  best  plate  in  the  book.  We  proceed  to  Pola : — 

“We  pass  the  little  island  of  S.  Catherine,  whose  church  we  are  presently  to  visit: 
but  the  ground-plan  and  western  facade  will  give  the  reader  a sufficient  idea  of  it ; (see 
opposite  page).  It  is  possibly  of  the  sixth  century. 

“ Sir  Humphry  Davy  thought  Pola  harbour  one  of  the  most  glorious  views  in  the 
world.  And  marvellously  beautiful  it  is.  To  our  left  rose  the  three  tiers  of  the 
amphitheatre,  of  snow-white  marble,  hut  then  reflecting  the  redness  of  a cloudless 
May  evening.  MTiite  cottage  and  tall  spire  gleamed  here  and  there  from  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  Istrian  hflls.  The  peasant  drove  his  oxen— it  was  Saturday  evening — 
to  the  pastures;  the  vesper  bells  rang  out  from  the  Cathedral;  the  Adriatic  was  an 
unbroken  sheet  of  gold ; the  * Cheerily,  men ! oh,  cheerily !’  came  from  an  English 
vessel  weighing  anchor. 

“ First  to  the  amphitheatre.  As  I have  said,  it  is  of  white  marble,  its  long  axis 
parallel  to  the  sea ; the  three  rows  of  arches  are  perfect  everywhere,  except  in  the 
(quasi)  last,  where  the  ground  rises,  and  there  are  two  only.  The  lowest  and  second 
row,  of  circular  heads ; the  upper  square. 

“ Every  single  feature  is  beautifully  clear : the  doors ; the  trapdoor -holes  above ; 
the  canal ; the  holes  for  the  awning  poles ; in  several  stones  the  width  allowed  to  each 
spectator  is  marked  by  a holdly-cut  line.  The  architectural  curiosity  of  the  amphi- 
theatre consists  in  the  four  square  towers,  at  four  cardinal  points,  projecting  from  the 
ellipse,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the  vomitories.  The  larger  axis  is  436,  the  shorter 
346  feet  in  length ; it  is  calculated  that  18,000  spectators  could  And  sitting  room.  The 
wall,  when  perfect,  was  97  feet  high.  Each  of  the  stories  contains  72  arches.” — 
(pp.  83—85.) 

“ We  turned  sorrowfully  avv’ay,  though  to  a cathedral  of  marvellous  interest. 

“ The  cathedral  is  as  follows : — 


The  chief  peculiarity  is  its  square  east  end.  Eemarkahle  as  the  building  is,  it 
does  not  aflbrd  any  extended  ground  for  description.  In  the  south  wall  is  this 
inscription : — 

‘AX.  IXCAEXAT.  DXT.  DCCCLVIT. 

IND.  V.  EEGXE.  LTDO■V^CO.  IMP.  AVGVSTO 
rx.  ITALIA.  HAXDEGIS.  HVJTS.  ECCLESIE.’ 

Tlie  rest  is  lost.” — (pp.  86,  87.) 

“ The  Cathedral  of  Veglia  is  of  Romanesque  date,  and  rather  valuable.  It  consists 
of  choir,  soleas,  nave ; aisles  to  all;  chapels  to  north  aisle ; western  tower  and  narthex, 
as  hereafter  to  he  described.  The  choir,  which  contains  a circular  apse  and  two  hays, 
is  thoroughly  and  hopelessly  modernized.  The  soleas  has  two  hays,  and  is  divided 
both  from  choir  and  nave  by  low  marble  cinque-cento  rails.  Of  the  same  date  are  the 
ambones  on  its  western  side.  The  nave  has  seven  bays;  piers,  mostly  circular,  some 
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few  octagonal;  square  Corinthianising  capitals,  well  worked  in  flowers  or  beasts; 
bases,  octagonal  or  circular,  as  the  pier.  The  chapels  are  later.  The  first,  entered  by 
an  elaborately  worked  pointed  arch ; shaft  with  white  marble  cap,  base  octagonal ; it 
has  three  small  lancets:  the  second  maybe  original;  arch,  circular,  and,  I believe, 
Komanesque : the  third,  of  First  Pointed  details,  is  very  small.  The  font,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave,  an  octagonal  block  slightly  tapering  from  the  upper  part  to  the  base. 
The  west  end  is  very  singular.  Imagine  a triapsidal  church,  with  western  tower,  set 
down  at  right  angles  to  the  west  end  of  the  Cathedral,  so  that  its  east  end  should 
point  south,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  this  strange  adoption.  The  whole  is  under  one 
vast  fiattish  roo^,  gabled,  of  course,  north  and  south.  What  may  be  called  the  north 
aisle  of  our  supposed  erection  is  now  turned  into  a passage,  between  it  and  the  cathe- 
dral. The  central  apse,  circular,  is  a noble  bit  of  Romanesque ; a nebuly  moulding 
running  round  the  cornice.  The  southern  apse  is  smaller,  but  in  other  respects  the 
same ; there  are  no  lights.  The  north  end  of  this  strange  adoption  is  partly  ruinous, 
partly  built  against;  but  the  tower  is  remarkable.  Very  lofty,  it  has  three  stages, 
and  ends  in  a wretched  cupola ; there  is  a great  Romanesque  belfry-light  north,  and 
another  west.  An  inscription,  very  difficult  to  decipher,  states  that  it  was  restored 
imperante  Aloysio  Mocenigo  duce  Venetiarum.  Veglia  was  an  independent  state  till 
ceded  to  Venice  in  1481.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Cathedral  was  the  church 
erected  in  1133,  as  a thanksgiving  for  a great  victory  over  corsairs;  and  dedicated  to 
S.  Mark,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  Venetian  Republic. 
The  building  well  deserves  the  attention  of  ecclesiologrsts ; but  is  in  the  most  miserable 
state  of  restoration  possible.  Piers  and  arches  are  ‘ornamented’  with  crimson  and 
yellow  frippery ; the  stalls,  wretched ; filth  and  squalor  everywhere.  This  ought  not 
to  be,  for  the  bishop  has  a residence  in  the  town,  and  the  chapter  is  well  off,  and  com- 
mands great  respect. 

“ I proceed  to  the  other  churches  : — 

“ That  of  the  Franciscans,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  is  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Chancel,  with  square  east  end,  long  nave  without  aisles,  tower 
south  of  chancel.  The  altar  stands  under  the  chancel-arch;  the  choir,  as  always  here, 
being  behind.  At  the  east  end,  two  lancets : south  of  chancel,  one ; plain  cross- 
vaulting. The  nave  is  very  plain ; no  lights  on  its  north  side ; on  its  south  are  trefoiled 
lancets,  which  reminded  me  of  Pola.  There  is  a modern  gallery  at  the  west  end,  in 
which  the  Office  is  said ; it  is  the  Glagolita.  Over  the  door,  otherwise  plain,  is  the 
Lion  of  Venice,  which  must  be  a later  addition.  The  tower  is  lofty  and  plain ; of  five 
stages.  The  belfry  windows  are  double,  circular  headed ; the  dividing  shaft  square, 
with  flowered  caps.  In  this  church  I heard  Glagolita  Tierce  and  Sexts.  In  the 
cathedral,  the  vespers  were  very  well  and  congregationally  sung.  There  was  a full 
assembly  of  canons,  and  the  bishop  was  in  his  place.  It  was  a very  excellent  example 
of  a town,  Sunday-afternoon,  service. 

“ S.  Maria  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  close  to  S.  Francisco.  The 
position  of  the  respective  towers — here  at  the  west  end,  there  near  the  east — gives  an 
odd  effect.  Apsidal  choir,  nave,  two  aisles,  western  tower.  It  is  of  the  tw^elfth 
century.  The  ritual  choir  is  behind  the  altar.  The  apse  is  circular;  one  eastern 
lancet.  The  nave  has  five  bays;  the  arches  are  round;  the  piers  circular,  the  caps, 
square  and  Corinthianizing ; the  windows  are  of  that  stable  kind  wdiich  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice.  The  tower  also  forms  the  porch.  Of  two  stages,  it 
has,  in  the  belfry,  two  circular -headed  lights.  Between  the  two  a pilaster  buttress.” 
— (pp.  98—100.) 

“ The  Cathedral  of  Selenico,  of  which  the  accompanying  is  an  external  view',  is,  in 
its  vvay,  the  most  remarkable  building  I ever  saw.  It  is  a mixture  of  Flamboyant  and 
Renaissance,  which  would  seem  to  promise  nothing  but  imbecility  of  motif  and  over- 
gorgeousness of  decoration ; whereas,  in  truth,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest,  most  striking. 
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most  simple,  most  Christian  of  churches,  and,  though  highly  ornamented,  such  is  the 
sublimity  of  its  design,  that  it  gives  you  the  impression  of  being  by  no  means  richly 
decorated.  Both  times  that  I saw  it,  I saw  it  under  a great  disadvantage ; it  was 
undergoing  a thorough  (and  very  good)  restoration,  and  the  interior  was  filled  with 
scafiblding.  Of  course,  cathedrals  such  as  Pola,  Parenzo,  and  Spalato,  have  a much 
deeper  and  more  enthusiastic  interest  than  anything  which  mere  architecture  can 
give.  But  in  an  exclusively  architectural  view,  I do  not  hesitate  to  call  this  the  most 
interesting  church  in  Dalmatia.  And  the  more  so  on  this  account : that  the  whole 
idea  and  the  details  must  stand  or  fall  together.  You  could  not  translate  it  into 
Middle-Pointed.  I have  frequently  made  a mental  attempt  at  doing  so,  and  have 
every  time  felt  that  the  task  w^as  impossible.” — (pp.  129—131.) 


Sebenico  Cathedral- 


And  first  a few  words  as  to  the  general  outline  of  the  city.  Spalato  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a parallelogram — or  rather  double  square — the  larger  side  to  the  sea.  One 
of  these  squares,  that  namely  to  the  south,  is  comprised  within  the  walls  of  the  palace 
of  Diocletian.  Of  this,  the  seaward  gate  is  called  the  Porta  Argentea ; that  to  the 
cast,  the  Aenea;  that  to  the  west,  the  Ferrea;  that  to  the  landward,  the  Aurea.  The 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  city  is  so  blocked  up  with  mean  alleys,  staircase  streets,  and 
huddled  lanes,  that  you  are  perfectly  amazed  when  you  at  length  enter  the  Peristylium, 
the  open  hall  of  granite  columns.  To  your  left  is  the  Cathedral,  once  the  great  Temple 
of  Jupiter;  to  your  right,  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  or  the  Baptistery,  once  the 
Temple  of  JEsculapius.  Beyond  this,  .you  did  pass  through  the  Porticus,  of  the 
Corinthian  order;  then  the  Vestibulum ; then  the  Atrium;  then  the  Cryptoporticus; 
the  last  was  517  English  feet  in  length,  and  must  have  commanded  a most  noble  view 
of  the  Adriatic. 

“ Let  us  commence  in  the  Peristylium,  now  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  On  each  side 
arc  seven  Corinthian  arches,  which,  exceedingly  stilted,  spring  immediately  from  the 
cajjitals.  The  intcrcolumniations  are  not  the  same: — 

“The  three  first,  8 ft.  9 in. ; 4th,  8 ft.  8^  in.;  5th\  10ft.  4 in. ; 6th,  9fc.  lOin. ; 
7th,  9 ft.  4 in. 


^ “ Thi.s  opens  to  the  temple  staircase.” 
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“At  the  further  end  of  the  Piazza  is  a flight  of  steps  to  the  Porticusj  the  latter  has 
four  Corinthian  pillars,  but  there  is  a flat  entablature,  except  for  the  one  central  arch 
of  entrance.  Let  us  enter  the  Cathedral. 

“ ‘ Thou  hast  conquered,  0 Galiltean !’  This  perfectly  plain  octagonal  nave  was 
formerly  the  great  temple.  It  is  the  darkest,  plainest  church  I ever  saw, — an  opening 
or  two  for  light,  and  that  is  all  the  change  made, — there  really  is  nothing  to  describe. 
There  was  originally  a portico,  taken  down  when  the  tower  was  added.  The  interior 
entablatures  are  of  the  worst  and  heaviest  taste;  the  sculptures  of  the  frieze, — 
Cupids  riding,  or  in  chariots, — lions,  bears,  stags,  are  equally  barbarous.  Still,  the 
dome,  which  is  of  brick- work,  is  ingenious;  it  consists,  as  it  has  well  been  said,  ‘of 
a succession  of  small  arches,  one  standing  scalewise  on  the  other,  till  they  reach  the 
upper  or  central  part,  where  they  are  succeeded  by  concentric  circles,  as  in  ordinary 
cupolas.^  The  height  is  said  to  be  78  ft.  4 in.  The  interior  is  in  a disgraceful 
state. 

“The  ehoir  is  square-ended,  much  modernized;  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
guess  at  the  original  date.  I should  have  said,  that  the  stalls  and  synthronus,  erected 
by  De  Dominis,  were  earlier ; they  are  at  least  very  archaic.  The  famous  altar  angels, 
also  his  device,  the  usual  lion  of  the  place,  seem  to  me  childish  enough.  They  are  of 
wood,  and  appear  to  be  supporting  an  immense  weight,  till  one  finds  that  there  are 
concealed  iron  braces. 

“ The  reader  will  observe  that  I could  not  summon  sufficient  classical  enthusiasm  to 
be  struck  with  the  Cathedral  in  itself.  But  its  campanile,  of  173  feet  in  height,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  erections  of  the  kind  that  I ever  yet  saw.  It  was  built  by  Nicolas 
Tevardi,  a common  mason  of  Spalato,  in  1360 : square,  of  five  stages,  with  a later  octa- 
gonal head ; the  tradition  is  that  the  latter  supplied  the  place  of  two  stages  overthrown 
in  a storm.  No  words  can  give  an  idea  of  the  exquisite  system  of  panel-shafting  from 
apex  to  lowest  stage;  the  shafts,  usually  speaking,  circular,  with  square  base,  and 
Corinthianizing  caps.  The  lower  stage,  which  I do  not  reckon  in  the  six,  is  of  solid 
masonry,  only  pierced  by  the  ascent  to  the  door.  A good  many  of  the  shafts  and  capi- 
tals used  came  from  the  ruins  of  Salona,  the  bishopric  to  the  destruction  of  which 
Spalato  succeeded.” — (pp.  148 — 150.) 

“North-west  of  the  Cathedral  is  the  curious  little  church  of  S.  LuJce,  an  early 
Romanesque  structure.  It  consists  of  apse,  central  dome,  and  western  narthex.  The 
apse  is  circular;  the  apse-arch  plain,  round.  The  dome  rises  from  a square  external 
structure  on  four  pointed  Romanesque  arches.  Outside,  the  church  is  square,  with  the 
addition  of  the  apse;  and,  under  a lean-to,  to  the  north,  the  apsidal  chapel  of  S.  Spiri- 
dion,  which  has  no  windows.  The  apse  of  S.  Luke  is  externally  divided  into  three 
panels  by  flat  pilaster-buttresses;  the  central  division  has  two  round-headed  adjacent 
lights ; shafts,  circular ; circular  base,  square  caps.  The  south  side  of  the  square  has 
one  clerestory  window  terminating  a pilaster-buttress,  something  like  those  at  Clymp- 
ing,  Sussex.  The  western  fagade  has,  under  one  great  circular  arch  of  construction, 
two  adjacent  Romanesque  lights  under  one  arch.  Below  this,  a circular-headed  door, 
with  well-moulded  jambs.  The  north  side  is  much  as  the  south.  In  the  dome,  toward 
each  cardinal  point,  is  a very  narrow,  round-headed  lancet.  The  dome  terminates  in 
a pyramidal  head.  This  church  belongs  to  the  Eastern  rite.  The  Iconostasis  appears 
of  the  seventeenth  century.” — (pp.  168,  169.) 
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THE  DECIPHEHMENT  OE  CIJHEIEORM  INSCEIPTIONS. 

{Concluded  from  p.  488.) 

The  cuneiform  record  on  the  rock  of  Bisutiin  is  given  in  full  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  and  is  well  worth 
perusal  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  style,  its  own  interest,  and  the 
corroboration  it  gives  to  the  account  of  Herodotus.  It  will  readily  be 
.understood  that  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  had  here  a vast  field  for  analysis  and 
comparison.  It  would  be  idle  to  detail  how  each  proper  name  was  studied, 
the  letter  distinguishing  every  previously-discovered  character  placed  under 
it,  and  the  powers  of  the  unknown  ones  conjectured  from  their  juxta- 
position with  them,  corroborated  by  others,  and  subsequently  confirmed  ; 
how  <K  became  h ; w,  yy  i,  and  why  ^11*"  was  changed  from 

u to  g.  It  is  also  beyond  our  purpose  here  to  say  which  letters  are  due 
to  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Beer  of  Leipsic,  and  which  to  M.  Burnouf ; suffice 
it  to  say  that  Prof.  Lassen  and  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  working  thousands  of 
miles  apart,  and  each  constructing  his  own  alphabet,  differed  only  in  the 
power  of  one  or  two  letters  out  of  about  forty,  and  thus  confirmed  beyond 
a doubt  the  truthfulness  of  each  other’s  interpretation. 

The  phonetic  power  of  each  letter  having  been  determined,  the  next 
thing  was  to  ascertain  the  language,  a discovery  only  less  surprising  than 
the  alphabet.  From  an  ignorant  priest  of  Yezd,  Sir  Henry  first  obtained 
an  insight  into  the  Zend  language,  which  grew  out  of  the  Achaemenian 
Persian,  and  he  increased  his  knowledge  by  the  scattered  remnants  of  it 
which  drifted  about  among  the  dialects  of  the  mountain  tribes ; but  he 
attributes  his  success  in  this  branch  of  the  enquiry  in  a great  measure  to  the 
admirable  Commentary  on  the  Yagna  by  M.  Burnouf,  where  for  the  first 
time  the  language  of  the  Zend  Avesta  was  critically  analyzed,  and  its 
orthographical  and  grammatical  structure  clearly  and  scientifically  de- 
veloped. This  language,  it  appears,  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  the 
inscriptions  than  any  other  dialect  of  the  family,  except  the  Vedic  Sanscrit. 
The  language  of  the  inscriptions  resembles  the  Sanscrit  in  its  grammatical 
structure,  but  approximates  more  to  the  Zend  in  its  orthographical  de- 
velopment. With  the  collateral  aid  of  these  two  languages  every  word 
of  the  cuneiform  inscription  was  analyzed,  “with  such  success  that  in  this 
preliminary  branch  of  cuneiform  there  are  not  more  than  twenty  words 
in  the  whole  range  of  Persian  cuneiform  about  which,  as  to  the  meaning, 
grammatical  construction,  or  etymology,  any  doubt  or  difference  of  opinion 
can  be  said  at  present  to  exist.”  The  Persian  cuneiform  was,  however, 
confined  to  the  records  of  the  house  of  Achasmenes.  The  earliest  is  that 
on  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Murghab,  about  530  years  b.c.  ; the  latest  w’as 
till  lately  attributed  to  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  but  the  recent  discoveries  of 
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the  late  Mr.  Loftus  at  Warka  yielded  some  clay  tablets  inscribed  with 
cuneiform  characters,  records  of  the  Seleucidm,  as  late  as  200  years  b,c. 

Thus,  then,  by  the  unravelment  of  the  Persian  cuneiform  at  Bisutiin, 
Pasagardse,  Persepolis,  &c.,  was  the  machinery  fashioned  by  which  the 
older  languages  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  were  eventually  to  be  mastered. 
The  Persian  and  the  Assyrio-Babylonian  and  Median  records  of  the 
trilingual  inscriptions  differed  not  only  in  a distinct  arrangement  of  the 
arrow-headed  characters,  but  in  their  whole  phonetic  structure  and  organ- 
ization. This  will  be  more  clearly  seen  by  the  following  transcript  of  one 
of  the  smaller  inscriptions  at  Bisiitun  : — 


This  Gomates  . the 


Irr  <rT  r<\m  <£!  <11  -«  <11  n T<>  \ 

gh  u sh  * a dh  u u j i y(a) 

lied  {was  an  impostor)  j 


M 
Magian 


m ds  T<y  m \ m KT  <K  A fn  W dd  A 

a w(a)  th  a * a th(a)  h(a)  * a d m * L r 

thus  lie  declared,  I,  Bar- 

611  ft  .<■  \ fit  t<'  ft  .<■  ^ <!<  r<-  \ <!  <ft  El 

t’  i y(a)  * a m i y(a)  * h y(a)  * Kli  u r 

tins,  am  the  of  Cy- 

<n  ^ A ^ <n  ^ A ffr  n dd  A <<11  ^ m r<- 

u sh  * p u tr’(a)  * a d m * K’h  sli  a y(a) 

rus  son : I 


the  King 


T<T  fr  A m K>  rf  ri 

th  i y(a)  * a m’  i y(a). 

am. 


The  Assyrio-Babylonian  duplicate  runs  thus  : — 


11  T1 

. 1 

yy 

^ ^0  1 

•El  I. 

YY 

Y 

Ha  g a 

■X- 

Gu 

m a 

ta 

* 

Ma  gu  su 

sa 

This 

Gomi 

ites 

the  Magian 

tlT  IlT  tvi. 

*=i:y 

yy  -^y 

^y. 

y.  d-  m 

YYY 

YY 

yap  rii  i 

su 

Ki 

ma 

a na 

ku 

Bar  zi 

who  lied, 

he  said 

I 

Bardes 

Etf=.  T. 

!iy 

bar 

Ku 

ras. 

the  son 

of  Cyrus. 

Gent.  Mag. 

VOL.  ( 

CCXI. 

4 c 
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In  the  Babylonian  duplicate  the  sign  is  the  determinative  of  a man’s 
name.  Determinatives  of  this  kind  are  frequent  in  the  Babylonian 
cuneiform : thus,  is  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a country,  to  that 

of  a city,  &c. 

In  the  records  on  the  rock  at  Bisutun  upwards  of  eighty  proper  names 
were  found,  the  pronunciation  of  which  was  accurately  determined  by  the 
Persian  orthography.  The  discoverers  had  then  to  find,  from  other 
sources,  the  phonetic  distinction  of  the  two  languages,  and  to  compare 
each  of  those  named  in  the  Assyrio-Babylonian  record  with  its  duplicate 
in  the  Persian  record.  Thus  they  ascertained  the  value  of  about  one 
hundred  Babylonian  characters,  and  established  a basis  for  further  en- 
quiry. They  next  collated  with  the  nicest  accuracy  the  different  inscrip- 
tions, to  ascertain  from  the  varyiftg  orthographies  what  known  alpha- 
betical symbols  were  enunciated  in  each  respectively  with  the  same  sound. 
By  this  means  they  found  many  variants,  ideographs,  and  abbreviations 
substituted  for  words ; for  instance,  the  sign  ly  bears  the  phonetic  power 
of  a,  ha,  but  is  sometimes  used  ideograph ically  to  express  ‘ son.’  In  this 
latter  case  the  phonetic  power  of  the  ideograph  would  be,  according  to 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  Pal,  and  according  to  Dr.  Hincks,  Bal.  In  this 
way,  by  unwearied  perseverance,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  added  fifty  characters 
to  the  one  hundred  previously  ascertained.  Then,  even  as  duplicate  proper 
names  determined  the  value  of  the  characters,  so  duplicate  phrases  gave  a 
key  to  the  signification  of  the  words.  The  commencement  of  almost 
every  sentence  in  each  inscription, -—(Persian),  Thatiya  Daryawush  Khsha- 
yathiya,  ‘ Says  Darius  the  king  (Bab.),  Dariyasar  melek  Kiham  yagabbi% 
‘Darius  the  king  says’ — formed  a tangible  basis,  and  the  whole  of  the 
perfect  portions  of  the  duplicate  inscriptions  were  analyzed  with  the 
utmost  minuteness.  Unfortunately,  the  difficulties  were  much  increased 
by  the  fact  of  one  side  of  the  Babylonian  transcript  being  totally  oblite- 
rated, but,  writing  twelve  years  ago,  Sir  Henry  considered  that  out  of  the 
5,000  words  in  the  Babylonian  record,  he  had  mastered  500  which  con- 
stituted the  most  important  terms  in  the  language,  and  which  were 
sufficient  to  ascertain  the  general  meaning  of  each  record.  This  branch  of 
cuneiform,  however,  was  in  the  language  of  the  Babylonians  who  were 
coeval  with  the  Achsemenian  dynasty  of  Persia.  The  researches  of 
Layard  and  others  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia  brought  to  light  all  the 
earlier  records  of  those  countries.  They  were  graven  on  marble  in- 
Assyria,  and  also  impressed  on  small  cake  tablets.  In  Babylonia  they 
were  stamped  on  bricks,  chiefly  in  monograms,  with  moulds,  and  like- 
wise impressed  on  clay  tablets  with  a stylus. 


“ We  give  the  earlier  reading  of  Eawlinson — the  one  which  he  worked  with : he 
has  since  somewhat  altered  it. 
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Scribes  are  frequently  represented  on  the  Assyrian  sculptures  recording 
upon  clay  tablets  the  numbers  of  slain  enemies,  but  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  the  instruments  there  delineated  could  by  any  kind  of  handling 
be  made  to  form  the  cuneiform  letters,  and  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 


Two  Scribes. 


illustrate  the  well-known  Biblical  text  which  refers  to  the  scribes  number- 
ing the  slain  upon  tablets  of  clay.  Amongst  the  many  valuable  objects 
found  by  the  late  Mr.  Loftus  at  Wurka,  in 
the  spring  of  1854,  there  was  a small  wedge 
of  polished  serpentine.  Its  peculiar  form 
immediately  gave  rise  to  speculations  as 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used,  and 
eventually  both  Mr.  Loftus  and  his  com- 
panion were  convinced  that  it  was  a genuine 
instrument  with  which  the  old  clay  tablets 
had  been  impressed.  By  means  of  it,  and 
a piece  of  soft  clay,  every  letter,  whether 
simple  or  complicated,  seen  upon  the  tablets  could  be  readily  fashioned, 
and  no  form  of  instrument  could  be  conceived  by  which  they  could  with 
equal  facility  be  formed.  There  was  a slight  indentation  on  either  side  for 
the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  writer.  It  must  be  remembered  that  tlie 
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characters  on  the  tablets  differ  somewhat  from  those  “ engraven  with  an 
iron  pen  on  the  rock  for  ever.”  In  the  former,  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  arrow-head  generally  slopes  obliquely  towards  the  centre,  whilst  the 
left-hand  side  and  top  rise  perpendicularly  from  it,  being  the  exact  form 
which  would  result  from  the  employment  of  such  a stylus  as  we  have  de- 
scribed ; in  the  latter  the  letter  is  regularly  formed,  both  sides  sloping  at  the 
same  angle  to  the  central  line. 

The  more  ancient  records,  of  course,  increased  the  difficulties  of  correct 
interpretation;  and  the  perplexities  consequent  upon  the  discovery  that 
one  character  had  several  different  sounds  threatened  at  one  time  to 
check  for  ever  the  onward  progress  of  this  science.  The  discovery  of 
the  cause  of  this  peculiarity,  however,  furnished  a means  of  overcoming 
it.  It  was  found  that  the  cuneiform  in  a rude  state  was  introduced  into 
Lower  Chaldasa  by  a Karaite  race,  and  that  each  of  the  tribes  composing 
it  had  its  own  vocabulary,  which  gave  a different  sound  to  the  picture. 
When,  therefore,  the  Assyrians  adopted  the  characters,  they  not  only 
retciined  their  various  old  values,  but  had  fresh  ones  supplied  from  the 
Semitic  language  of  Assyria.  This  discovery  enabled  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
to  resolve  many  of  the  difficulties  of  alphabetical  expression.  He  even 
discovered  that  many  of  the  clay  tablets  were  “comparative  alphabets,” 
giving  the  different  sounds  in  Chaldgean  and  Assyrian  of  each  character ; 
that  they  contained  extensive  “ bi-lingual  vocabularies,  grammatical  sy- 
nopses, and  phrase-books,”  and  thus,  besides  explaining  the  before- 
mentioned  difficulties,  served  also  as  guides  to  the  older  languages  of 
Chaldsea. 

Further  aid  was  furnished  to  the  cuneiform  scholars  by  the  inscriptions 
found,  in  several  instances,  at  Kouyunjik  (Nineveh)  upon  the  sculptured 
slabs.  Both  the  inscription  and  the  bas-relief  recorded  the  same  event, 
and  each  served  to  elucidate  the  other.  The  writing,  when  interpreted, 
gave  the  name  of  the  city  or  king  represented  ; the  easily  recognised  forms 
of  animals  or  implements  supplied  the  meaning  to  the  words.  In  giving 
an  instance  of  this,  we  shall  at  the  same  time  shew  the  degree  of  mastery 
which  is  possessed  over  this  difficult  study.  Whilst  Mr.  Loftus  was  ex- 
cavating at  Nineveh,  he  was  accustomed  to  transmit  to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
then  at  Bagdad,  paper  casts  of  all  inscriptions  which  were  dug  up.  On 
one  occasion  he  sent  a series  of  three  or  four,  found  upon  a slab  which 
represented  a king  fighting,  in  various  ways  and  with  different  instruments, 
with  lions,  and  pouring  a libation  over  their  dead  bodies : no  description 
nor  cast  of  the  sculpture  was  sent  with  the  inscriptions.  In  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  them  Sir  Henry  mentioned  the  general  subject  of  the 
writings : — the  king  was  killing  a lion  with  something,  but  what  that 
something  was  he  hoped  to  settle  when  a sketch  of  the  sculpture,  which  he 
requested,  was  forwarded  to  him.  The  implement  was  in  one  instance 
a club  and  in  another  a dacjffcr,  and  thus  the  sculpture  supplied  the  inter- 
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pretation  of  the  already  deciphered  letters.  This  is  a simple  instance  of 
the  assistance  which  has  been  obtained  from  the  pictorial  records.  They 
of  course  can  only  be  in  this  respect  serviceable  when  they  are  upon 
the  same  slab  as  the  cuneiform  duplicates.  The  respective  translations  of 
the  same  inscription  by  two  of  the  ablest  scholars  will  give  a good  idea 
of  the  success  which  has  attended  their  labours.  JSTeither  is,  perhaps,  per- 
fect, but  each  was  worked  out  independently  of  the  other.  We  select  the 
example  at  random  ; others  may  more  nearly  coincide,  and  others,  per- 
chance, may  have  less  resemblance.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  these 
are  translations  of  Assyrian  cuneiform.  There  is  scarcely  any  discrepancy 
in  the  different  readings  of  the  Persian  writing. 

The  version  of  Sir  H.  Rawlioson  runs  : — 

“I  am  Assur-bani-pal,  the  Supreme  Monarch,  the  King  of  Assyria,  who,  having 
been  excited  by  the  inscrutable  divinities  Assur  and  Beltis,  have  slain  four  lions.  I 
have  erected  over  them  an  altar  to  Ishtar  (Ashtareth),  the  goddess  of  war.  I liave 
offered  a holocaust  over  them.  I sacrificed  a kid  (?)  over  them.” 

The  version  of  Dr.  Edward  Hincks  is  : — 

“I  am  Assur-bani-bal,  King  of  the  Provinces,  whom  Assur  and  lirhanit  have  wel- 
comed to  (or  made  successful  in)  the  extended  valleys.  When  I had  slain  sixty  huge 
lions,  I raised  over  them  a strong  wooden  altar  for  Ishtar,  who  presides  over  archery. 
I poured  over  them  a libation.  I sacrificed  over  them  a goat.” 

The  main  difference,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  in  the  number  of  the  slain 
lions.  Sir  Henry  was,  we  fancy,  misled  by  four  only  being  depicted  on  the 
slab  which  illustrated  the  record.  In  adjoining  slabs,  however,  which 
were  not  brought  to  England  on  account  of  their  ruinous  state,  and  which 
consequently  he  never  saw,  attendants  were  represented  bearing  to  the 
king  other  dead  lions,  evidently  killed  on  the  same  occasion.  The  co- 
incidence is  nevertheless  more  than  sufficient  to  justify  our  belief  that  the 
general  signification  of  the  language  can  be  determined,  and  that  a sub- 
stantial base  for  future  operations  has  been  secured. 

The  monograrainic  characters  stamped  on  the  Babylonian  bricks  were 
learnt  by  duplicates  in  the  simple  alphabetical  characters  which  are  gene- 
rally found  in  the  same  building  with  them. 

We  have  not  space  to  do  justice  here  to  the  several  admirable  treatises 
and  the  labours  of  Dr.  Hincks,  M.  Oppert,  Mr.  Norris,  and  others, — the 
papers  of  the  former,  especially,  are  monuments  of  patient  study  and  ripe 
scholarship,— -neither  have  we  attempted  to  record  all  the  labours  of  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson  in  this  difficult  study.  We  refer  those  who  would  pursue 
the  subject  further  to  his  several  memoirs  in  the  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal, 
where  he  learnedly  describes  in  detail  what  we  have  striven  to  sketch. 
We  hope  we  have  shewn  that  the  Persian  . transcript  has  been  thoroughly 
deciphered,  and  has  enabled  them  so  far  to  identify  the  Assyrio-Raby- 
lonian  characters  and  language  as  to  interpret  the  general  meaning  of 
any  sentence  in  the  Assyrian  cuneiform,  and  to  give  promise  ot  still  greater 
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triumphs  to  the  future  student.  We  cannot  better  conclude  than  in  the 
words  of  the  gallant  scholar,  who  modestly  asserts  that  “ it  would  be 
disingenuous  to  slur  over  the  broad  fact  that  the  science  of  Assyrian  de- 
cipherment is  yet  in  its  infancy.  A commencement  has  been -made;  the 
first  outwork  has  been  carried  in  a hitherto  impregnable  position,  and 
that  is  all.” 


THE  DOOMSDAY  BOOK  EOR  KENT. 

OuE,  readers  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Rev.  Lambert  B.  Lark- 
ing, to  whose  labours  in  the  cause  of  Kentish  history  we  have  elsewhere 
alluded,  is  about  to  publish,  early  in  the  ensuing  year,  a Fac-simile,  by 
Frederick  Ketherclift,  of  Mill- street,  Hanover-square,  of  that  part  of 
Doomsday  which  relates  to  Kent. 

The  learned  Editor,  we  understand,  had  the  work  in  preparation  long 
before  the  Government  publication  of  a part  of  Doomsday  was  resolved 
on ; and,  without  any  wish  to  disparage  the  photozincographic  process, 
which  Sir  Henry  James  has  applied  to  the  reproduction  of  other  parts  of 
the  same  record,  we  feel  bound  to  say,  from  a careful  inspection  of  both, 
that  Mr.  Ketherclift’s  lithograph  is  infinitely  the  most  clear  and  satis- 
factory. Every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  records  knows  the  vital 
importance  of  even  the  most  minute  marks  being  clearly  shewn,  and  it  is 
undeniable  that  at  present  the  new  process  does  not  by  any  means  produce 
distinct  copies,  whatever  it  may  do  hereafter,  while  on  this  point  the  work 
of  Mr.  Ketherclift  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

As  to  correctness,  Mr.  Larking’s  name  is  a sufficient  guarantee,  and  his 
work  will  have  all  the  subsidiary  aids  that  can  make  it  truly  valuable.  It 
will  contain  not  only  the  text  and  a Latin  extension,  but  an  English  trans- 
lation ; while  a full  Introduction,  explanatory  notes  and  a Glossary,  and  the 
identification,  wherever  practicable,  of  the  different  manors,  will  give  all 
needful  help  to  the  understanding  of  the  record.  Those  who  have  the 
advantage  of  possessing  the  volumes  of  Arcliceologia  Cantiana  must  have 
observed  therein  numerous  medieval  documents,  which  read  like  modern 
English,  and  yet  preserve  a literal  accuracy  that  may  challenge  the 
strictest  scrutiny.  These  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Larking,  and  they 
give  us  full  assurance  that  all  his  information  will  be  offered  in  a popular 
form,  so  as  to  make  no  extravagant  demand  on  the  time  and  patience  of 
the  student.  The  work,  too,  is  being  got  up  in  the  best  style  as  to  paper, 
typography,  &c.,  and  will  thus  be  ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  Its  pub- 
lication will  be  a boon  to  the  count}^  and  add  one  more  to  the  many  claims 
of  its  editor  on  the  landowners  of  Kent,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  have 
almost  equal  interest  for  all  who  desire  a real  knowledge  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  our  public  records;  to  idl  such  we  most  heartily  commend  it. 
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SOME  REMAEKS  ON  POINTS  OF  RESEMBLANCE,  &c.,  BETWEEN 
THE  NAYES  OF  CHRISTCHURCH  AND  DURHAM  ^ 

It  is  a common  remark  of  the  present  day,  when  speaking  of  modern 
buildings,  that  you'  may  know  by  whom  they  were  designed  through  the 
mannerism  observable  in  their  designs  : and  this  observation  is  made  with- 
out meaning  any  disparagement,  but  merely  as  shewing  that  all  artists 
have  some  marked  rules  of  composition  by  which  their  respective  works 
can  be  known.  The  truth  of  this  remark  cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  is 
almost  as  applicable  to  olden  times  as  the  present ; and  an  examination  of 
some  of  the  remarkable  buildings  of  antiquity  will  shew  that  the  great 
architects  of  the  middle  ages  adopted  forms  and  details  in  the  several 
buildings  they  erected  by  which  their  works,  though  far  remote  from  each 
other,  can  almost  certainly  be  discovered,  though  no  historical  record  may 
have  been  handed  down  determining  eitber  date  or  architect. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  the  great  influence  which  the  archi- 
tecture of  our  cathedral  cities  has  over  the  immediate  neighbourhood  and 
diocese ; the  resemblance,  both  in  some  leading  portions  as  well  as  in 
detail,  can  often  be  traced  between  the  large  parish  church  and  the 
cathedral  of  the  diocese : so  also  in  the  remains  of  our  great  conventual 
and  abbey  churches  there  will  be  found  in  the  neighbouring  cells  imitations 
on  a humbler  scale  of  the  great  abbey  church  itself. 

In  this  diocese  there  is  a most  striking  instance  of  similarity  in  character 
between  the  details  of  the  great  church  of  St.  Cross  near  Winchester,  and 
those  of  the  interesting  church  of  Crondall  near  Farnham;  indeed,  some 
of  the  mouldings  and  capitals  of  the  nave-arcade  appear  to  have  been 
actually  worked  from  the  same  drawings  or  face-moulds.  When  examining 
the  latter  church  a few  years  since,  I was  very  much  struck  by  this 
peculiarity ; but  on  examining  into  the  history  of  the  building,  the  circum- 
stance was  easily  accounted  for,  as  it  appeared  that  Henry  of  Blois,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  was  intimately  connected  both  with  St.  Cross  and  Crondall ; 
and  the  manner  of  his  architecture  could  easily  be  traced  in  the  latter 
church,  even  to  the  remarkable  extent  I have  mentioned.  So,  again,  in 
conventual  buildings  and  their  resemblance  to  each  other,  the  fact  can  be 
well  explained  on  some  such  analogous  cause.  In  the  great  abbeys  of 
Yorkshire,  some  of  the  details  appear  to  have  been  copied  from  one  build- 
ing and  adopted  in  another  not  very  far  distant : for  instance,  Rievaulx 
Abbey,  which  is  extremely  beautiful  in  its  ornaments,  shews  a remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  details  of  Whitby  Abbey ; but  upon  a close  comparison 
it  is  clear  that  Rievaulx  is  inferior  of  the  two,  and  in  all  probability  tlie 


**  A Paper  by  Benjamin  Ferrey,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Christ- 
church Archaeological  Association,  Aug.  22, 1861.  See  p.  634. 
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ornamental  parts  were  executed  by  less  skilled  men,  who  took  Whitby 
as  their  type.  Many  other  instances  of  this  kind  might  be  adduced  to 
shew  that  a species  of  mannerism  (though  of  a high  order)  prevailed  even 
in  days  when  mediaeval  architecture  was  practised  with  such  great  success. 

Another  interesting  subject  for  the  archaeologist  may  be  found  in  com- 
paring the  successive  works  of  eminent  mediaeval  architects,  taking  them 
in  their  chronological  order,  and  tracing  out  their  complete  development. 

The  works  of  such  great  men  as  Gundulph,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Ralph 
Flambard,  Bishop  of  Durham,  Chichele,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  noble  ’William  of  Wykehara,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  must  always  be 
viewed  with  interest. 

For  the  present  pui’pose,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  examine  into  the  archi- 
tectural progress  made  by  Ralph  Flambard,  first  dean  of  the  priory  church 
here,  and  subsequently  promoted  to  the  princely  bishopric  of  Durham, 
during  the  reign  of  William  Rufus : and  here  it  is  but  doing  him  bare 
justice  to  say,  that,  however  rapacious  and  culpable  he  might  have  been  in 
the  performance  of  his  episcopal  duties,  and  in  the  distribution  of  patronage, 
he  at  least  shewed  himself  to  be  truly  great  in  the  practice  of  the  noble  art 
of  architecture ; he  is,  indeed,  fully  worthy  of  classification  with  the  other 
great  names  I have  mentioned,  though  his  works  may  not  perhaps  be  so 
generally  known  as  those  of  other  members  of  the  episcopacy. 

’We  possess  undoubted  authority  for  stating  that  the  nave  of  Christ- 
church, together  with  its  transepts  and  apsidal  chapels,  were  commenced 
and  carried  on  to  some  extent  by  Flambard  before  his  removal  to  the  see 
of  Durham  ; in  all  probability  it  was  his  intention  to  have  rebuilt  the  re- 
maining portions  of  the  priory  church  on  a grander  scale,  but  his  sudden 
elevation  interfered  with  the  project,  and  his  works  were  left  uncompleted. 

The  nave,  however,  and  the  transepts  exhibit  good  specimens  of  Flam- 
bard’s  skill  as  an  architect.  The  arcades  and  triforium  are  well  propor- 
tioned and  effective,  the  clustered  columns  of  the  piers,  consisting  of  square 
and  semicircular  pillars,  are  continued  throughout  the  entire  nave  without 
variation,  producing  rather  a monotonous  effect.  Flambard  appears  to 
have  been  conscious  of  this  defect  in  the  composition,  for  in  the  majestic 
nave  of  Durham  every  alternate  pier  consists  of  an  enormous  cylindrical 
column,  each  being  ornamented  with  zigzag  chasings,  reticulated  work, 
and  other  Norman  devices.  The  wonderful  grandeur  which  this  arrange- 
ment produces  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  seen  Durham 
Cathedral.  I know  no  Norman  nave,  either  in  England  or  Normandy,  to 
be  compared  with  it. 

• The  treatment  of  the  triforiums  at  Christchurch  and  Durham  are  almost 
identical ; nobody  could  doubt  that  the  same  man  must  have  designed  both  : 
one  bold  semicircular  arch  with  double  columns,  separated  by  square 
members,  encloses  a subordinate  arrangement  of  coupled  arches,  supported 
single  column ; this  simple  treatment  is  also  repeated  in  every  com- 
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partment.  At  Christchurch,  Flambard’s  work  appears  to  have  ceased  im- 
mediately above  the  triforium,  his  successor  building  a clerestory  in  a later 
style.  At  Durham  it  seems  doubtlul  whether  he  completed  the  clerestory, 
but  certainly  not  the  vaulting,  this  being  added  by  Prior  Melsonby  some 
time  after  Flambard’s  death,  when  the  Pointed  style  of  architecture  became 
prevalent ; and  it  is  a remarhable  circumstance  that  in  spite  of  this  change 
in  the  character  of  the  architecture,  Melsonby  so  adapted  the  forms  and 
details  of  the  groining  as  to  make  them  harmonize  with  the  grand  JSTorman 
arches  supporting  the  centre  lantern,  built  by  Flambard.  There  is,  again, 
another  resemblance  observable  between  Christchurch  and  Durham  in  the 
position  of  the  spring  of  the  groining,  in  each  building  the  vaulting  springs 
some  feet  lower  than  the  floor  of  the  clerestory  itself — a somewhat  un- 
common practice. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Flambard  never  contemplated 
a stone  groining  to  Christchurch,  but  probably  intended  to  cover  the  nave 
with  a flat  ribbed  ceiling  similar  to  the  nave  of  Peterborough.  There  are 
no  indications  of  arches,  or  any  description  of  counterfeits,  to  meet  the 
strain  of  a stone  groining ; and  these  (according  to  the  general  construction 
of  Romanesque  churches)  would  have  been  formed  under  the  roofs  of  the 
aisles  in  the  triforium.  At  Durham  Flambard  built  the  most  effective 
arches  and  piers  in  the  triforium,  evidently  with  a view  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  an  intended  stone  groining.  The  absence  of  these  necessary  provisions 
at  Christchurch  may  reasonably  induce  a belief  that  he  never  proposed 
a stone  canopy  of  any  kind  to  the  body  of  the  church.  Other  remarkable 
points  of  resemblance  exist  between  the  architecture  of  Christchurch  and 
Durham,  such  as  the  bold  reticulated  ornamentation  which  surrounds  the 
circular  turret  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  north  transept  at  Christchurch, 
and  is  also  repeated  on  one  of  the  gables  at  Durham  Cathedral  : also  in 
the  wall  arcading  of  the  south  aisle  and  transepts  of  Christchurch,  which 
pervades  the  whole  nave  of  Durham,  both  inside  and  outside,  under  the 
aisle  windows,  but  with  this  difference,  that  here  at  Christchurch  the 
internal  arcading  consists  of  single  semicircular  arches  and  pillars,  and 
externally,  around  the  north  transept,  and  formerly  flanking  the  north  aisle, 
bold  intersecting  semicircular  arches  prevail  \ whereas  at  Durham  the  re- 
verse arrangement  exists,  all  the  internal  arcades  being  formed  by  inter- 
secting arches,  while  the  exterior  arcading  consists  of  single  arches.  The 
triforium  also  at  Durham  is  lighted  in  a similar  way  to  Christchurch,  by 
single  Norman  windows  with  semicircular  heads.  The  zigzag,  chevron, 
billet-course,  fish-scale,  8cc.,  are  also  applied  in  a manner  similar  to  that 
at  Christchurch ; so  the  stamp  of  the  same  architect  is  clearly  discovered 
in  both  buildings.  No  such  distinctive  treatment,  whereby  the  individuality 
of  the  architect  may  be  traced,  can  be  found  either  in  the  Norman  portions 
of  Romsey,  Winchester,  or  Malmesbury,  or  other  Norman  buildings. 

These  few  observations  are  thrown  out  that  it  may  induce  archaeologists 
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to  compare  the  details  of  ancient  buildings  with  each  other,  as  I am  con- 
vinced that  such  a course  will  be  attended  with  much  advantage  to 
archaeological  lore,  and  be  productive  of  some  pleasure  to  those  fond  of 
antiquarian  research. 


SWISS  ANTIQUITIES. 

The  Baron  de  Bonstetten  has  not  long  ago  published  twenty-three  folio 
coloured  lithographs  as  a Supplement  to  his  Collection  of  Swiss  Antiqui- 
ties They  are  executed  in  the  best  style  of  art,  and  the  objects  are  re- 
presented of  the  actual  size.  Among  the  most  novel  and  remarkable  an- 
tiquities are  the  Roman  glass  bracelets.  They  are  in  blue,  yellow,  green, 
a darkish  brown  glass,  some  being  ribbed  and  embossed  in  chaste  and 
elegant  patterns ; and  in  some  instances  the  deep  blue  colour  is  relieved 
by  the  insertion  of  yellow  scrolls.  With  them  is  a glass  ring  with  a metal 
acus  resembling  the  mediaeval  fermail.  Of  the  same  epoch  are  some 
beautiful  ornaments,  including  a richly-enamelled  bronze  collar  for  the 
neck,  enamelled  fibulae,  &c. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  or  for  their  extreme  rarity,  the  Baron  has 
introduced  here  and  there  objects  from  Italy,  such  as  the  bronze  weapons 
and  implements  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  which  clearly  shew 
that  what  are  often  termed  Celtic  cannot,  at  least,  be  so  considered  exclu- 
sively; and  the  collar  in  iron,  from  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  with 
a bronze  label  hung  to  it,  whereon  is  inscribed  the  offer  of  a reward  to  who- 
ever shall  restore  the  fugitive  wearer  to  his  master.  This  has  usually  been 
considered  the  collar  of  a slave ; but  we  may  suggest  whether  it  was  not, 
more  probably,  that  of  a dog:  among  other  reasons,  the  reward  offered 
(a  solidus)  is  about  what  might  have  been  given  in  such  a case ; but  im- 
measurably under  the  scale  (if  we  may  quote  the  American  market)  for  a 
human  being.  Moreover,  a slave  would  have  been  ignorant  indeed  if  he 
did  not  remove  such  an  advertisement  from  his  neck  directly  he  was  out  of 
sight  of  his  master’s  house.  There  are  some  very  fine  bronze  figures,  (found 
in  Switzerland,)  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  that  which  the  Baron  de 
Bonstetten,  with  good  judgment,  assigns  to  Trajan,  represented  with  the 
attributes  of  the  god  Mercury. 

“ There  will  be  seen,”  remarks  the  author,  “ by  the  subjects  represented  in  this  Sup- 
plement, a confirmation  of  what  I have  already  stated  on  the  rarity  of  sepultures  of 
the  stone  and  bronze  periods  in  Switzerland.  It  is  an  incontestable  fact,  at  least  up  to 
the  present  day,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  abundance  of  antiquities 
of  those  epochs  continually  collected  from  our  lakes.” 

The  plates  are  accompanied  by  descriptive  letter-press  which  in  every 
page  proves  that  the  author  has  well  qualified  himself  to  speak  on  the  an- 
tiquities of  his  own  country  by  studying  at  the  same  time  those  of  other 
lands  : and  his  familiarity  with  the  best  archaeological  works  of  England  is 
continually  turned  to  good  account,  giving  him,  very  frequently,  confidence 
in  pronouncing  with  decision,  when  without  such  study  he  would  probably 
liave  hesitated  or  remained  in  doubt.  As  in  very  many  instances  the  an- 
tiquaries of  Germany  and  France  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  what  has  been 
printed  in  England  on  the  science  of  antiquities,  the  Baron’s  researches 
will,  in  this  special  point  of  view,  as  well  as  generally,  be  productive  of 
much  good. 


“ Supplement  au  Recueil  d’ Antiquity  Suisses.  Par  le  Baron  de  Bonstetten.  Folio, 
Lausanne,  18G0. 
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LIEE  AND  COEEESPONDENCE  OE  ADMIEAL  SIE  CIIAELES 
NAPIEE,  K.C.B.a 

No  one  need  be  deterred  from  taking  up  this  book  by  the  fear  of  finding 
it  replete  with  angry  controversy,  like  another  naval  biography  which 
appeared  no  very  long  time  ago.  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  the  good  fortune 
himself  to  vindicate  his  fair  fame  from  the  interested  misrepresentations  of 
Sir  James  Graham  and  others,  and  thus  his  step-son  and  biographer  is 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  fighting  the  battle  of  the  Baltic  Campaign 
over  again,  and  so  burying  the  memory  of  a really  great  and  good  man 
under  a mass  of  official  papers  that  few  people  would  now  care  to  read. 
The  work  before  us  thus  differs  widely,  and  favourably,  from  the  mass  of 
professional  biographies.  When  the  lives  of  distinguished  officers  come 
to  be  written,  it  too  often  happens  that  the  biographer  thinks  his  duty  to 
the  deceased  and  the  public  is  discharged  by  setting  forth,  “ from  official 
sources,”  how  Admiral  A.  or  General  B.  served  his  country  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  for  fifty  or  sixty  years,  to  the  satisfaction  (or  dissatisfaction,  as 
the  case  may  be)  of  successive  Boards  of  Admiralty  or  Commanders-in- 
Chief.  But  what  manner  of  man  his  hero  was — his  tastes  and  acquirements 
—his  loves  and  his  hates — -how  he  looked  and  acted  without  his  laced  coat 
and  cocked  hat— all,  in  short,  that  distinguishes  the  man  from  the  soldier 
or  the  sailor — all  this  is  too  commonly  passed  over  as  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  theme,  and  an  awfully  heavy  book  is  the  result ; sometimes  valuable,  no 
doubt,  if  only  other  people  beside  reviewers  could  be  compelled  to  read  it. 

Major-General  Napier,  however,  is  a practised  writer,  and  much  too  wise 
to  follow  a course  so  unjust  to  his  hero  and  himself.  He  has  kept  his 
selections  from  official  papers  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  and  has 
employed  instead  unpublished  letters  and  journals,  and  an  autobiography, 
which,  aided  by  his  personal  recollections  of  near  half  a century,  give 
novelty  and  freshness  even  to  such  well-known  subjects  as  the  Civil  War 
in  Portugal,  the  Syrian  War  in  1840,  and  the  Baltic  Campaign  of  1854; 
and  the  result  is  a work  full  to  overflowing  of  pleasant  reading  for  the 
mere  seeker  of  amusement,  though  that  is  its  least  merit.  It  will,  we 
doubt  not,  take  a permanent  place  in  our  literature,  not  only  for  its 
triumphant  assertion  of  the  claims  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  be  remembered 
among  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  their  country,  but  for  its  well 
written  resumes  of  the  many  important  events  in  which  he  bore  so  dis- 
tinguished a part. 


^ “The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier,  K.C.B.,  from  Per- 
sonal Recollections,  Letters,  and  Official  Documents.  By  Major-General  Elers  Napier.” 
(2  vols.,  8vo.  London : Hurst  and  Blackett.) 
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Life  and  Correspondence  of 

The  main  events  of  the  life  of  the  late  Admiral  have  been  already 
narrated  in  our  pages  by  one  who  enjoyed  good  opportunities  of  forming 
a just  estimate  of  his  real  character,  and  to  that  notice  we  beg  to  refer  our 
readers^.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  remark  that  that  estimate,  differing 
widely  as  it  did  from  what  had  been  too  long  current  on  the  strength  of 
party  misrepresentation,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  work  before  us;  which 
convincingly  shews  the  vulgar  ignorance  and  folly  of  those  who  have 
spoken  of  Admiral  Napier  as  ‘‘  a tar  of  the  old  school,”  meaning  thereby  to 
imply  that  he  was  destitute  alike  of  the  courtesy  and  the  information  that 
should  mark  the  gentleman.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  in  the  work  before 
us  that  he  was  educated  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  after 
life  he  attended  courses  of  lectures  at  the  University  there,  and  studied 
chemistry,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  as  well  as  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  German,  and  that  too  when  it  was  a far  less  common  sight  than  at 
present  to  see  a captain  in  the  Royal  Navy  in  the  class-room.  He  was  of 
noble  birth,  and  his  correspondence  shews  that  he  was  in  habits  of  intimacy 
with  half  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  country  ; among  his  correspondents  we 
find  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Sussex,  the 
latter  of  whom  addresses  him  as  “ My  dear  old  friend  Charley  Napier.” 
When  on  shore  his  time  was  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  field  sports 
and  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  a country  gentleman,  and  the  advocacy 
of  well-considered  measures  for  the  improvement  of  his  profession,  which 
if  carried  out  would  alike  benefit  the  nation  and  its  defenders.  At  sea  he 
was  a firm  disciplinarian,  who  did  his  duty/‘  with  a will,”  and  made  others 
do  theirs  also ; but  the  well-conducted  officer  and  seaman  had  in  him 
a steady  friend,  who  thought  no  labour  too  great  if  he  could  serve  them. 
So  far  was  he  from  being  a mere  uncouth  seaman,  that  his  great  delight  was 
in  the  company  of  ladies  and  children,  and  he  joined,  even  when  an  old 
man,  in  all  the  elegant  pleasures  of  society.  His  conversation,  which  was 
lively,  and  abounding  in  anecdote,  gave  full  evidence  of  a well-stored  mind  ; 
but  his  anecdotes  seldom  concerned  himself,  as,  contrary  to  the  notion 
that  has  represented  him  as  vainglorious  and  boastful,  he  was  by  no  means 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  his  own  exploits,  and  if  they  were  mentioned 
by  others,  he  soon  turned  the  discourse  into  some  other  channel.  Few 
men  had  more  sincere  friends,  anffi  it  must  be  added,  few  had  more  bitter 
enemies ; for  he  had  an  inconvenient  independence  of  spirit,  which  led  him 
alike  to  judge  for  himself,  and  to  speak  his  mind  without  any  regard  to 
consequences. 

We  have  said  that  these  Memoirs  are  pleasant  reading,  and  w'e  now 
proceed  to  extract  some  passages  that  we  think  will  justify  our  opinion. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Captain  Napier  married  a lady  to  whom 


**  Gent.  Mag.,  Feb.  18G1,  p.  209  et  seq. 
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he  had  long  been  attached,  and  shortly  after  they  proceeded  abroad,  taking 
up  their  quarters  for  a time  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples:  — 

“Dm’ing  our  stay  at  Naples  we  made  excursions  to  visit  Caserta,  Castellaiuare, 
Mount  Vesuvius,  Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum ; took  trips  to  Capri  and  Ischia — and 
thus  the  summer  passed  in  a most  agreeable  manner. 

“ In  one  of  our  expeditions  to  Ischia,  an  event  occurred,  which  is  still  fresh  in  my 
memory,  and  too  characteristic  of  the  kind  disposition  of  Captain  Napier  to  be  omitted 
in  this  record  of  his  life. 

“ Having  embarked  for  Ischia  in  a large  open  boat,  the  breeze  dying  away,  we 
remained  out  at  sea  till  very  late  at  night.  My  own  brother,  Charles,  then  a delicate 
child,  between  three  and  four  years  of  age,  was  seized  with  a violent  attack  of  croup, 
which  threatened  to  carry  him  off  before  we  could  reach  the  shore.  It  were  difficult 
on  this  trying  occasion  to  describe  Mrs.  Napier’s  feelings,  or  her  husband’s  tender 
anxiety  and  care.  He  stripped  off  his  coat,  and  wrapping  it  around  the  suffering  child, 
to  protect  it  from  the  night  air,  then  plied  an  oar  himself,  and,  exciting  the  boatmen 
to  do  their  utmost  by  promises  of  reward,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  shore,  in  time  to 
obtain  medical  assistance,  by  which  the  boy’s  life  was  probably  saved, 

“ That  delicate,  ailing  child,  so  nearly  perishing  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  grew  up  into 
the  gallant  and  stalwart  youth,  who,  in  1833,  seconded  so  well  his  father’s  desperate 
attack  on  the  fleet  of  Bom  Miguel.” — (Voh  i.  pp.  106,  107.) 

The  men  that  the  Admiral  had  with  him  in  that  attack  are  described  by 
him  as  “ a bad  set,”  but  they  were  willing  to  fight ; and  in  both  particulars 
they  seem  to  have  been  equalled  by  his  land  forces.  Speaking  of  a bivouac 
in  Portugal,  he  says, — 

‘‘We  lighted  fires,  caught  and  killed  a bullock,  and  managed  to  rough  it  out  toler- 
ably well  on  a beef-steak  and  a bottle  of  wine,  without  bread.  I collected  the  seamen 
and  marines  in  a clump,  and  encouraged  them  in  relating  their  adventures,  and  the 
reasons  that  brought  them  to  Portugal.  Some  of  their  stories  were  amusing  in  the 
extreme.  "We  had,  as  may  be  supposed,  all  sorts  of  characters,  good  and  bad.  There 
were  broken-down  shoemakers,  tailors,  drapers,  men-milliners,  poachers,  disappointed 
lovers,  several  resurrection  men ; and  it  was  even  said  there  was  a ‘ Burker  ’ or  two  in 
the  party.  Most  had  entered  voluntarily,  but  several  had  been  kidnapped  when  drunk, 
and  shipped  off  without  their  consent.  Nevertheless,  they  were  generally  very  well 
behaved,  and  few  instances  of  plundering  or  maltreating  the  inhabitants  had  occurred, 
but  in  all  these  cases  the  offenders  were  most  severely  punished.” — (Vol.  i.  p.  274.) 

We  have  no  intention  of  dragging  our  readers  into  the  controversies 
which  the  gallant  Captain’s  habit  of  speaking  his  mind  so  often  involved 
him  in,  for  his  biographer  passes  them  over  with  judicious  brevity  ; but 
we  venture  to  quote  one  rather  amusing  instance  of  his  outspoken  freedom 
on  a non-professional  subject.  We  must  premise  that  he  was  with  his 
family  at  Home  in  the  year  1816  : — 

“ Captain  Napier  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  those  antiquarian  researches  that 
were  then  being  carried  on  in  the  ‘Eternal  City’  and  its  neighbourhood.  In  company 
with  Mrs.  Napier,  he  examined  minutely  everything  worthy  of  being  seen ; and 
althongh  he  was  fond  of  turning  into  ridicule  the  pretended  raptures  of  the  would-be 
connoisseurs  of  the  fine  arts  amongst  our  countrymen,  he  was  fully  impressed  with  the 
grandeur  of  tlie  magnificent  remains  of  antiquity,  and  made  a point  of  carefully  study- 
ing the  writings,  on  these  subjects,  of  the  most  accredited  authors. 

“ He  always  took  more  pleasure  in  statuary  than  in  any  other  bianch  of  the  fine 
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arts — for  painting  he  seems  never  to  have  had  much  taste ; and  expressed  his  opinions 
of  the  performances  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  in  terms  that  horrified  not 
a few  of  the  English  ‘ dilettanti  ’ with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted.  His  abhorrence 
of  anything  approaching  to  cruelty,  extended  to  representations  of  crucifixions  and 
martyrdoms — so  often  favourite  subjects  with  the  old  Masters;  and  some  of  these 
productions  he  condemned  in  no  measured  terms,  without  regard  to  the  opinions  cf 
the  artistic  world,  or  the  judgment  of  the  most  acknowledged  ‘connoisseurs’  of 
the  day. 

“He  was  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  fond  of  judging  for  himself,  and  forming  his 
opinions  according  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  without  giving  way  to  those  con- 
ventional laws  which  govern  the  generality  of  mankind. 

“ I will  here  record  a few  of  his  many  criticisms  on  painting,  which  he  expressed  as 
openly,  and  with  as  much  confidence,  as  if  he  had  been  commenting  on  the  rig  and  ap- 
pearance of  an  enemy’s  man-of-war  from  his  own  quarter-deck. 

“‘Now  just  look  at  that  fellow!’  he  would  say,  pointing  to  an  ecstatic  amateur, 
standing  in  well-feigned  or  real  rapture  before  the  recognised  cJief-cV oeuvre  of  some  old 
painter,  whose  performances  it  were  rank  heresy  to  decry — ‘ look  at  him,  throwing 
himself  into  all  the  attitudes  of  a dancing-master,  in  front  of  that  black,  ugly-looking 
daub,  as  unpleasant  to  behold  as  to  see  a poor  devil  tied  up  to  the  gratings  and  writh- 
ing under  the  boatswain’s  lash.  Tell  him  it  is  only  fit  to  be  used  as  a target ; he  will 
open  his  eyes,  and  exclaim,  “ It  is  the  work  of  Domenichino,  of  Guercino,  or  Annibale 
Caracci  j”  ’ — at  the  same  time  widely  distending  his  mouth,  to  imitate  the  emphatic 
pronunciation  of  the  horrified  admirer  of  the  fine  arts.” — (Vol.  i.  pp.  108,  109.) 

This  Italian  tour  was  very  near  being  brought  to  a tragic  end  at  Pisa, 
where  the  future  conqueror  at  Cape  St.  Vincent,  at  Acre,  and  at  Boniarsund, 
and  his  biographer,  had  a desperate  “race  for  life”  along  the  bridge  over 
the  Arno.  An  attempt  at  extortion  on  the  part  of  two  of  the  facchini  (or 
“ commissionaires”)  of  the  town,  ended  in  a scuffle,  when  one  made  a hasty 
retreat,  and  his  companion  soon  lay  bleeding  on  the  floor  with  a broken 
head  and  arm  : — 

“ All  this— -the  work  of  a moment — was  not,  it  may  he  imagined,  a pleasant  spectacle  j 
for  Mrs. Napier,  who  was  at  the  time  a great  invalid;  she,  however,  had  the  presence  i 
of  mind  to  remain  perfectly  calm  and  composed.  The  wounded  man  was  carried  out  t 
of  the  room,  when  a great  disturbance  arose  below ; and  from  the  window,  which  over-  : 
looked  the  bridge  across  the  Arno,  a large  crowd  was  observed  assembling,  with  much  ‘ 
noise  and  gesticulation,  in  front  of  the  house. 

“ Captain  Napier  inquired  where  was  the  Tribunal  of  Justice,  in  order  that  he  might  j 
instantly  report  what  had  occurred;  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  from  the  window,  as  | 
situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Arno,  immediately  fronting  the  bridge.  It  might 
be  a matter  of  danger  to  encounter  the  still  increasing  and  infuriated  populace,  ' 
evidently  composed  of  the  canaille  of  the  town;  but  Captain  Napier  was  determined 
on  the  step,  and  Mrs,  Napier  urged  me  to  accompany  him — she  probably  imagining  it 
might  be  a sort  of  safeguard  to  be  in  the  company  of  a child,  who  could  not  possibly  ; 
be  an  object  of  enmity  to  the  mob.  Be  that  as  it  may,  nothing  loth  I went;  for  i 
I remember — boy-like — thinking  it  all  capital  fun. 

“ When  we  sallied  forth  into  the  street,  we  were  received  with  shouts,  and  threats,  ‘ 
and  maledictions  from  the  assembled  multitude — fiicchini,  vetturini,  and  other  vaga- 
bonds of  every  sort;  and  I must  own  that  I then  began  to  feel  a little  ‘queer.’ 
Captain  Napier,  however,  encouragingly  taking  me  by  the  hand,  made  his  way 
through  the  mob,  and  advanced  at  a quick  pace  across  the  bridge,  under  which,  in 
revolving  eddies,  the  broad  Arno  rolled  its  deep  and  turbid  winter  stream.  ! 
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“ There  appeared  to  he  a moment  of  hesitation  among  the  crowd,  as,  casting  his  eye 
behind.  Captain  Napier  told  me  to  ‘ walk  as  fast  as  I possibly  could,  hut  not  to  run.’ 
Then  came  on  a sudden  and  apparently  spontaneous  move — for  the  dark  and  motley 
mass  now  advanced  rapidly  behind  us  along  the  bridge,  whose  centre  arch  we  had  by 
this  time  nearly  attained.  It  was  an  exciting  moment,  as  the  idea  suddenly  flashed 
across  my  mind,  that  we  might  in  a few  seconds  he  struggling  in  the  deep  and  rapid 
waters  below;  I strictly  obeyed  orders,  and  endeavoured,  with  lengthened  strides,  to 
keep  at  a walk — and  never  did  I walk  with  such  a will.  We  had  thus  gained  some 
advance  on  our  pursuers,  when,  with  a terrific  yell,  they  itiade  a forward  rush ! Our 
fate  hung  upon  a straw. 

“‘Now,  hold  on  by  me  and  run  for  your  life!’  said  Captain  Napier,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word.  It  was  evidently  a race  for  life ; although  we  had  had  a consider- 
able start,  the  rabble  now  rapidly  gained  on  us  at  every  step — for  Captain  Napier’s 
movements  were  much  impeded,  not  only  by  myself,  but  by  bis  lameness,  the  result 
of  the  fracture  which  his  leg  had  formerly  sustained.  Straining,  however,  every 
nerve,  breathless  and  exhausted,  we  reached  the  portico  of  the  Tribunal,  as  the  fore- 
most of  the  pursuers  were  close  upon  our  heels. 

“A  sentry  stood  at  the  door.  Captain  Napier,  with  a sudden  jerk,  flung  me  behind 
him,  wrenched  the  musket  out  of  the  soldier’s  hands,  and  brought  it  down  to  the 
charge.  The  result  was  instantaneous ; it  effectually  arrested  the  rush  of  that  savage 
and  cowardly  mob,  and  enabled  us  to  take  refuge  within  the  precincts  of  the  build- 
ing, which  happened  also  to  be  the  Town-halL” — (Vol.  i.  pp.  110 — 112.) 

The  result  was  a trial,  which  ended  in  the  Captain’s  acquittal,  when  he, 
of  his  own  accord,  made  a liberal  present  to  the  wounded  man,  but  ac- 
companied it  with  a word  of  advice  as  to  the  danger  of  playing  tricks  upon 
travellers.  This  affair  detained  him  longer  in  Italy  than  he  had  intended, 
but  he  afterwards  took  up  his  quarters  in  Trance,  where  he  lost  much  of 
his  property  in  attempting  to  establish  steam-boats  on  the  Seine.  When 
he  at  length  returned  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1820,  he  and  his 
attendants  had  so  foreign -looking  an  aspect,  that  they  were  supposed 
to  be  some  of  the  witnesses  against  Queen  Caroline,  and  were  mobbed 
in  consequence. 

Captain  Napier,  as  we  have  said,  had  dissipated  nearly  all  his  property 
in  experimenting  on  steam  navigation,  and  he  now  passed  several  years 
in  straitened  circumstances.  He  applied  in  vain  for  a ship,  or  even  for 
a coast-guard  command,  but  he  still  worthily  supported  his  position  as 
a gentleman,  and,  though  he  cultivated  his  little  field  with  his  own  hands, 
he  refused  to  be  “ patronized  ” by  a rich  neighbour.  He  at  last  received 
1 the  command  of  the  “ Galatea,”  and  in  that  vessel  he  made  his  first 
! attempts  at  war  and  diplomacy,  and  that  with  so  much  success,  that  his 
subsequent  connection  with  the  Constitutional  cause  in  Portugal  was  the 
direct  consequence.  His  finances  being  somewhat  recruited  by  his  com- 
mand, he  ventured  to  contest  the  borough  of  Portsmouth  in  1832,  but 
was  unsuccessful;  and  it  was  not  till  ten  years  later  that  he  obtained  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  a position  which  he  greatly  desired,  as  opening  a path 
for  usefulness  alike  to  his  country  and  his  profession. 

It  was  remarked  in  the  memoir  that  we  have  before  alluded  to,  that  Sir 
Charles  Napier  was  an  indefatigable  writer.  Not  only  did  he  narrate  the 
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Wars  in  Portugal  and  in  Syria,  and  keep  himself  almost  constantly  before 
the  public  by  “ writing  to  The  Times  ” and  other  journals,  but  the  quantity 
of  private  correspondence  that  he  has  left  behind  him  we  understand  to  be 
perfectly  marvellous.  His  biographer,  of  course,  has  not  been  able  to 
print  more  than  a comparatively  small  portion  of  this,  but  what  is  given 
appears  to  us  admirably  selected  ; and  its  general  effect  is  to  set  the 
Admiral  in  a very  pleasing  light.  Much  of  it  is  addressed  to  his  wife, 
his  attachment  to  whom  (originating  as  it  did  in  early  youth,  though 
she  was  a widow  with  a jmung  family  when  he  married  her,)  reads  almost 
like  a romance ; and  it  abounds  with  passages  that  shew  his  deep  love 
for  home  and  home  pleasures.  So  desirous  was  he  of  the  society  of  his 
family,  that  his  wife  and  daughter  often  resided  on  board  his  ship ; they 
followed  him  to  Portugal,  when  his  victory  of  the  5th  of  July  had  given 
him  a house,  a carriage,  a yacht,  and  a box  at  the  opera.;  and  they  were 
about  to  join  him  in  the  East,  but  were  prevented  by  his  return  on  the 
abrupt  conclusion  of  the  war.  No  wonder  that  such  a man  should  write 
thus,  about  his  reception  at  Liverpool  on  that  occasion  : — 

“ They  are  going  to  make  a great  deal  of  me ; but  nevertheless  I shall  be  more 
delighted  to  return  home  than  at  all  the  welcome  1 shall  get  at  Liverpool  or  anywhere 
else.  The  welcome  of  the  villagers  at  Horndean  will  be  far  moi-e  pleasant  than  any- 
thing I may  find  here.  I shall  leave  this  by  the  night  train  immediately  after  dinner. 

I shall  be  obliged  to  stay  a day  or  two  in  London  : a trip  there  will  be  a change 
to  you  all,  and  do  my  dear  Fanny  [his  daughter,  then  an  invalid]  much  good.”— 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  148.) 

One  feature  of  Admiral  Napier’s  character  that  is  prominently  displayed 
in  his  correspondence  is  a light  cheerful  humour  even  in  the  midst  of  diffi- 
culties. When  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  how  his  negotiation  with  Mehemet 
Ali  would  be  received  in  England,  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  “ I shall  either 
be  hanged  by  the  Government  or  made  a bishop  !”  and  he  could  even 
treat  a First  Lord  to  a joke  on  his  wounds  by  way  of  illustrating  the  need 
for  alteration  in  a pension  warrant:  — 

I beg  to  state  a case,  by  which  your  lordship  will  at  once  see  the  folly  of  the 
existing  regulation.  My  right  thigh  was  broken  by  a cannon-shot,  the  bone  per- 
forated the  flesh,  and  it  is  nearly  two  inches  shorter  than  the  other.  I was  again 
wounded  in  the  same  leg,  and  have  a musket-ball  in  my  neck,  and  received  neither 
a year’s  pay  or  pension.  Were  my  right  thigh  to  be  broken  again,  and  shortened  two 
inches  more,  I should  receive  a pension ; but  were  my  left  thigh  broken  and  shortened 
two  inches,  I should  be  further  from  a pension  than  ever,  because  I should  be  upon  ! 
an  even  keel,  and  turn  out  both  my  toes  instead  of  one : such  accomplishment  my  i 
dancing-master  never  could  teach  me.’^ — (Vol.  i.  p.  316.) 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  the  bold  step  which  Commodore  Napier 
took  of  treating  with  Mehemet  Ali  on  his  own  responsibility  caused 
a terrible  commotion  in  the  co7ps  diplomatique  all  over  the  world.  His 
cousin.  Lord  Napier,  then  an  attache  at  Yienna,  (now  the  British  am- 
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bassador  at  St.  Petersburgh,)  thus  amusingly  described  the  horror  of  the 
very  strait-laced  Austrian  official  world : — 

“ Vienna,  Jan.  4,  1841. 

“ My  deae  Sie  ChaeleS, — I cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  victories  and  honours  which  you  have  won  in  Syria.  I assure 
you  I am  quite  proud  to  bear  your  name.  I shine  here  in  a kind  of  reflected  glory , 
and  enjoy  a lofty  reputation  for  ability  and  valour  because  I am  your  cousin.  I can- 
not, however,  disguise  from  you  that  the  creeping,  cautious  formalists,  the  solemn  men 
of  business,  who  tread  the  beaten  track,  look  upon  you  as  rather  a desperate  diplo- 
matist, and  cannot  sufficiently  admire  at  your  carrying  a negotiation  by  a couj)  de 
main.  But  I think  their  astonishment  is  not  unmixed  with  envy.  They  meant  to  sit 
down  before  the  Pasha,  like  a strong  place  in  the  Low  Countries,  to  work  up  to  him 
by  elaborate  approaches,  and  when  you  scaled  his  defences  at  once,  they  grieved  that 
all  their  well-laid  plans  should  go  for  nought.  I am  most  glad  to  hear  that  you  will 
be  backed  up  at  home  in  this  business.  You  can’t  think  what  a quandary  your  nimble 
movements  threw  them  into  here.  They  cried  out  that  you  were  the  most  valuable 
madman- — a very  useful,  but  a terrible  person,  who  ought  to  be  handcuffed  as  soon  as 
his  enemy  cried  out  peccavi.  As  I am  a diplomatist  of  only  four  months  old,  I have 
not  yet  fallen  in  love  with  procrastination.  I humbly  hold  that  you  put  the  stitch  in 
in  time,  and  may  have  saved  much  mischief.  Your  faithful  cousin,  Napiee.” — 

(Vol.  ii.  pp.  121,  122.) 

General  Napier  has  evidently  been  indefatigable  in  collecting  accounts 
and  anecdotes  of  his  hero  from  all  his  old  associates  who  still  survive^ 
Thus  Captain  Pearn  gives  a more  full  description  of  the  battle  of  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  and  the  heroism  of  young  Charles  Napier,  than  the  Admiral 
himself  has  done  ; but  perhaps  the  most  valuable  contribution  of  the  kind 
is  a journal  kept  on  board  the  “Powerful”  during  the  Syrian  War,  by 
Lieutenant  Elliot,  an  extract  or  two  from  which  we  gratify  ourselves  (and 
our  readers  also  we  hope)  by  making. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war,  large  numbers  of  refugees  crowded  on 
board  the  English  men-of-war.  Speaking  of  his  own  ship,  the  Lieutenant 
says, — 

“ How  I wish  I could  lead  you  round  our  decks  in  the  morning,  to  see  the  extra- 
ordinary mixture  of  human  beings  assembled  in  little  squads  between  the  guns ; some 
feeding,  some  at  prayers,  others  smoking;  some  noisy,  while  others  seem  hardly  even 
able  to  open  their  mouths.  We  victual  at  present  132  above  our  complement,  cbiefly 
Turkish  refugees,  with  a sprinkling  of  Samaritans  and  Lebanon  Christians.”  — 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  33.) 

“We  only  regret  that  the  Admiral  will  soon  be  here,  and  will  take  the  command 
out  of  Old  Charlie’s  hands,  who,  you  may  be  sure,  is  disappointed.  Only  think  of  his 
energy  and  activity  the  other  day : he  went  on  board  the  ‘ Gorgon’  steamer,  as  we 
thought,  only  to  look  along  the  coast  for  a mile  or  two,  and  was  missing  for  two  days. 
On  his  return,  we  found  he  had  run  over  to  Cyprus,  reviewed  the  expedition  there,  to 
see  what  he  had  to  trust  to,  hurried  their  motions,  and  set  all  the  troops  a-drilling; 
then  started  off“  to  St.  Jean  d’Acre,  examined  its  fortifications  and  weak  points,  and 
returned  without  almost  any  one  but  ourselves  knowing  he  was  out  of  the  ship.  What 
opinion  he  formed  on  both  subjects  we  know  not,  but  we  shall  soon  see  : scaling  ladders 
are  constructing,  pickaxes  and  shovels  mustering,  and  all  is  excitement  and  bustle.” — 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  34.) 
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Yery  soon  after  this  followed  the  landing  at  D’jounie,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Commodore  Napier  : — 

“ In  three  hours  every  man  of  the  troops  was  landed  without  a casualty,  or  a shot 
.fired,  and,  ere  night,  had  taken  up,  for  safety,  commanding  positions;  the  few  of  the 
enemy’s  troops  making  a precipitate  retreat  before  us.  All  that  night  we  were  hard 
at  work,  forming  entrenchments,  and  arranging  our  field-pieces,  twelve  in  number,  on 
some  of  the  all-but-inaccessible  heights;  and  ere  we  had  them  half  up,  we  saw  tl'e 
night-signal  from  the  distant  ships  that  the  enemy  were  in  motion,  and  soon  after, 
from  the  nearest  ship,  that  they  had  intelligence  that  the  enemy  was  close  at  hand. 
A firing  commenced  by  the  ships  along  shore,  although  I fancy,  from  the  darkness, 
they  saw  nothing,  and  causrd  us,  as  you  may  suppose,  to  double  our  exertions.  It  was 
neck  or  nothing  with  us,  for  if  we  had  really  been  attacked  in  force  at  that  time,  the 
issue  might  have  been  doubtful;  it  proved,  however,  that  the  enemy  had  either  re- 
treated, or  it  was  altogether  a false  alarm ; it  served,  however,  to  hasten  our  work, 
and  morning  found  us  pretty  well  prepared,  and  all  fit  to  drop  with  the  fatigue  of  two 
nights  of  the  heaviest  exertion  I ever  underwent.  All,  however,  seemed  in  excellent 
s))irits,  working  like  tigers,  and  longing  to  have  a shot ; even  our  brother  Turks,  who 
are  by  no  means  given  to  breaking  their  backs  at  work,  assisted  cheerfully  in  carrying 
stones  and  sandbags  ; and  the  activity  of  our  Commodore  w'as  beyond  belief — working, 
bellowing,  and  running  about  everywhere ; one  moment  rapping  a lazy  fellow  over  the 
head  with  a big  stick,  and  the  next  working  away  himself.” — (Vol.  ii.  pp.  36,  37.) 

For  the  first  few  days  of  his  being  on  shore,  the  mountaineers  seemed 
little  inclined  to  come  in,  and  in  consequence  Admiral  Stopford  thought  of 
breaking  up  the  camp;  but  Napier’s  remonstrances  induced  him  to  wait 
a little  longer,  and  at  last  the  natives  mustered  courage  to  throw  in  their 
lot  with  their  protectors:  — 

“At  their  head  was  the  Emir  Abdallah,  one  of  the  nephews  of  the  Grand  Prince, 
his  followers  being  well  mounted  and  tolerably  armed;  and  nothing  was  further  from 
the  Commodore’s  intention  than  to  return  to  Beyrout,  in  battering  down  which  he 
saw  that  little  credit  could  he  gained.  He  had  far  different  plans  in  view.  Having 
established  his  head -quarters  — over  which  floated  his  blue  broad  pendant  — in  a 
iVIaronite  chapel  commanding  the  Bay  of  D’jounie,  an  embrasure  made  in  the  w-alls, 
through  which  peered  a 32-pounder,  served  him  as  window,  a few  boards  were  his 
table,  he  wrote  his  despatches  on  the  gun,  and  in  a corner  lay  the  mattress  on  which 
he  sometimes  managed  to  catch  a couple  of  hours’  rest.  Here  he  describes  himself  as 
having  passed  some  of  the  happiest  moments  of  his  life — receiving  and  entertaining 
mountain  Princes  and  Turkish  Pashas,  Emirs  and  Sheikhs,  Maronites  and  Druses, 
liaving  always  plenty  to  do,  and  planning,  meanwhile,  a little  mountain  campaign  of 
his  own!” — (Vol.  ii.  p.  30.) 

As  full  of  glee  as  a schoolboy,  the  happy  Commodore  wrote  a letter  to 
his  wife,  beginning, — 

jyjounie,  Head-quarters  of  the  Army  of  Lei  anon, 
September  20th,  1810. 

“Wonders  will  never  cease!  Just  fancy  me  commanding  an  array  of  7,000  men  in 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon. 

And  ending, — 

“ God  bless  you  all  ! — my  quarters  are  in  a church,  with  a gun  in  it,  and  a magazine 
of  powder  alongside  of  me.  I am  in  excellent  health. 

“ I’.S. — VV’e  all  drank  your  health  on  the  18th,  on  hoard  the  Admiral.” 
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This  was  Mrs.  Napier’s  birth-day.  In  spite  of  all  his  warlike  enthu- 
siasm when  within  the  sound  of  cannon,  the  Admiral’s  feelings  were  essen- 
tially domestic,  and  he  never  suffered  any  matter  that  concerned  his  family 
circle  to  pass  by  unnoticed,  however  he  might  be  occupied.  Even  amid  the 
anxieties  of  his  Baltic  campaign,  he  found  time  to  answer  the  letters  of 
his  grandchild,  a boy  of  seven  years  of  age,  who  under  his  auspices  after- 
wards entered  the  service,  and  is  now  a naval  cadet  in  the  Pacific. 

Those  who  think  that  luxury  is  carried  on  board  the  Royal  Navy  to  an 
excess  that  endangers  efficiency,  are  recommended  to  read  the  following 
few  lines  from  Lieutenant  Elliot’s  journal : — 

“We  are  much  in  want  of  news  from  England,  as  well  as  many  other  necessaries, 
as  clouhes,  shoes,  crockery,  &c. — not  having  been  in  a Cliristian  place  for  six  months. 
As  for  washing,  1 have  not  known  the  luxury  of  a decently -washed  shirt  for  many 
weeks;  a rinse  out  in  salt  water,  and  afterwards  rolled  upon  by  a cold  shot,  forming 
the  extent  of  my  laundry  operations.” — (Tol.  ii.  p.  91.) 

Soldiers  of  any  nation  cut  but  an  indifferent  figure  at  sea,  particularly 
when  the  narrator  is  a blue  jacket ; therefore  we  must  not  be  surprised 
at  this  account  of  the  Turks  at  Acre  : — 

“During  the  battle  the  Turkish  troops  on  hoard  proved  a great  nuisance,  being 
perfectly  useless;  and  I had  charge  of  most  of  them  on  the  lower  deck,  it  being  too 
suffocatingly  hot  to  send  them  farther  below,  more  out  of  danger.  I had  full  employ- 
ment, keeping  them  in  order  with  a large  broom-stick,  finding  no  other  language 
intelligible  to  them,  or  half  so  persuasive.  Poor  wretches,  they  were  quite  out  of 
their  element.” — (Vol.  ii.  pp.  97,  98.) 

After  the  battle  came  a little  indulgence  to  the  crews  ; — 

“ As  a treat  we  allowed  the  captains  of  guns  to  go  on  shore  to  witness  the  havoc 
they  had  committed,  and,  strange  to  say,  not  a man  got  drunk,  (I  question  if  there 
was  a bottle  of  anything  left  whole  in  the  place).  They  almost  all  brought  off  trophies 
- — swords,  pistols,  or  any  gimcrack  they  could  catch,  to  display  to  ‘ Poll  ’ or  ‘ Bess.’ 

“ By  the  bye,  I got  a piece  of  one  of  the  flags,  of  which  there  were  several — red  or 
green,  with  the  crescent  and  star — on  the  walls;  mine  is  of  the  Prophet’s  sacred 
green,  and  enough  to  make  a neck  handkerchief,  which  I must  wear  on  the  anni- 
versary of  Acre,  if  you  will  hem  it  and  give  it  a bit  of  a darn  for  me  — (Vol.  ii. 
pp.  115,  116.) 

“We  have  got  the  order  to  draw  our  increased  pay  at  last,  from  1st  July,  and 
surely  ought  to  have  some  prize-money  granted  us.  The  Sultan  must  do  something 
for  us  in  the  way  of  honours  or  medals,  or  1 never  will  fight  for  him  again.” — 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  98.) 

The  Sultan  attempted  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  medals,  but 
MLether  he  was  intentionally  mean  or  was  cheated  by  his  officers  we  know 
not.  We  know,  however,  that  the  copper  medals  for  the  seamen  were 
declined  by  several  ships’  companies,  who  refused  to  take  “the  Sultan’s  bad 
ha’pence,”  as  they  called  them,  and  the  “ gold  medal  set  with  diamonds  ” 
which  was  sent  to  the  Admiral  looked  so  very  shabby  (we  have  seen  it), 
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that  he  would  not  let  it  be  represented  with  his  other  decorations  when  his 
portrait  was  taken. 

We  have  said  that  General  Napier  is  considerate  in  the  matter  of  the 
Baltic  campaign,  and  does  not  insist  on  giving  us  all  the  details  that  less 
skilful  writers  would  reproduce  from  newspapers  and  blue-books.  The 
following  passage,  however,  is  quite  enough  to  shew  the  difficulties  that 
were  before  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  that  expedition,  and  will  enable  every 
reader  to  judge  for  himself  whether  he  was  justly  treated  when  he  was 
removed  from  his  command  : — 

'‘Tbe  squadron,  on  leaving  Spithead,  consisted  of  four  sail-of-the-line,  four  block- 
ships,  four  frigates,  and  four  steamers  (not  a single  gunboat)  j and  -with  this  force, 
hastily  got  together,  for  the  most  part  manned  with  the  refuse  of  London  and  other 
towns,  destitute  even  of  clothing^,  their  best  seamen  consisting  of  dockyard  riggers 
and  a few  coastguard  men — and  without  the  latter,  it  has  been  alleged,  the  squadron 
could  not  have  put  to  sea® — with  this  inefficient  force  did  Sir  Charles  Napier  leave 
our  shores,  to  offer  battle  to  the  Russian  fleet,  consisting  of  seven-and-twenty  well- 
trained  and  well-appointed  ships  of  the  line,  eight  or  ten  frigates,  seven  corvettes  and 
brigs,  nine  steamers;  besides  small  craft  and  flotillas  of  gunboats,  supposed  in  the 
aggregate  to  number  one  hundred  and  eighty.” — -(V ol.  ii.  p.  225,) 

When  this  brief  statement  of  the  disparity  of  force  is  considered,  and 
it  is  further  reflected  that  a defeat  of  the  British  fleet  would  have  laid 
England  open  to  invasion,  all  must  allow  that  in  magnitude  of  service 
rendered  to  their  countiy  Napier  and  Nelson  may  be  fairly  associated. 
The  one  immortalized  himself  by  destroying  the  Erench  and  Spanish 
navies  at  Trafalgar ; the  other  equally  deserved  the  gratitude  of  his 
country  when  he  refused  to  sacrifice  a noble  fleet  by  engaging,  at  the 
bidding  of  incompetent  officials,  in  a hopeless  contest.  For  not  attempt- 
ing what  with  his  means  were  impossibilities,  Napier  lay  for  a short  time 
under  a cloud  of  popular  displeasure,  but  the  truth  at  length  prevailed, 
and  his  merit  as  a judicious,  as  well  as  daring  commander,  has  long  been 
universally  acknowledged.  It  therefore  only  remained  for  his  biographer 
to  shew  that  he  was  as  estimable  in  private  life  as  he  was  valuable  as 
a public  servant,  and  this  General  Napier  has  accomplished  with  tact  and 
taste  as  to  both  matter  and  manner  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 


^ “ Vide  Baltic  Caiupaign,  pp.  12,  13.” 


Ibid.,  p.  19.” 
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LETTEES  OE  SIE  WILLIAM  DIJGDALE. 

From  the  same  souree  whence  we  have  taken  the  letters  addressed  to 
Antony  a Wood,  by  Aubrey  and  others,  we  now  extract  a few  written 
to  him  by  that  indefatigable  antiquary  Sir  William  Dugdale.  Wood  was 
first  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  Dugdale  by  their  mutual  friend, 
Dr.  Thomas  Barlow,  Sir  Thomas  Bodley’s  librarian  at  Oxford,  and  Provost 
of  Queen’s  College’’,  and  their  correspondence  extends  from  the  year  1667 
to  1684.  Wood  has’ duly  noted  in  his  “ Diary  his  early  admiration 
of  his  brother  antiquary’s  folio  on  Warwickshire,  many  years  previous 
to  their  becoming  personally  acquainted. 

Nos.  I.  and  II. 

In  the  following  letters  Dugdale  inquires  of  Wood  respecting  the  copies 
of  his  Origines  Juridiciales^  dispersed  by  the  Oxford  booksellers.  Most  of 
the  copies  of  this  work  perished  in  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  and  its  scarcity 
is  alluded  to  by  Pepys,  who,  in  his  “Diary,”  April,  1667,  writes, 
“ Bought  Dugdale ’s  ‘ History  of  the  Inns  of  Court,’  of  which  there  was 
but  a few  saved  out  of  the  fire.”  Dugdale  is  evidently  desirous  of  making 
the  London  booksellers  account  for  the  copies  of  the  work  issued  by  them 
to  the  public.  A second  edition  of  the  Origines  was  published  in  1671, 
and  re-issued,  with  some  additions,  in  1680. 

— I pray  you  advertise  me  as  soon  as  you  can  what  number  of  my  Bookes, 
intituled  Origines  juridiciales,  were  sold  in  Oxford,  and  by  what  Bookesellers ; and 
from  what  Bookeseller  in  London  they  had  them.  If  that  w^’'  I desired  from 
D''  Barlow  concerning  Lockinton,  in  Leicestershire,  be  not  as  yet  transcribed 
from  the  Leiger  booke  of  Leicester,  I pray  you  let  them  copy  no  more  than  what 
concerns  the  Endowment  of  the  Vicaridge  of  Lockinton,  that  being  it  w'**  I only 
desire. 

Present  my  hearty  service  to  D''  Barlow,  and  thanks,  and  let  him  know  that 
D’’  Smyth  ® will  be  in  Oxford  very  shortly,  he  being  now  here. 

28“  Junii,  1667. 

It  will  be  fitt  you  leave  halfe  a crowne  w***  my  man  for  M*"  Jennings  as  gratuiiy 
for  the  troubling  in  bringing  you  out  these  Eolles.  I rest. 

Your  very  humble  servS 

W.  Dugdale. 


“ Vide  Life  of  Wood,  by  Bliss,  8vo.,  1848,  p.  147,  &c. 

Afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Vide  Life  of  Wood,  &c.,  p.  68. 

Origines  Juridiciales ; also  “ A Chronologie  of  the  Lord  Chancelors  and  Keepers 
of  the  Great  Seal,”  &c.,  London,  folio,  1666. 

® John  Smyth,  the  Gloucestershire  antiquary. 
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S* *', — I received  your  kinde  letter  yesterday,  and  thanke  you  for  the  favour  of 
advertising  me  so  far  concerning  my  Quere  from  whom  your  Oxford  booksellers 
had  those  Origines  jnridiciales  ; hoping  that  in  a little  time  yon  may  discover 
those  who  are  yet  concealed,  by  desigue  as  it  seemes. 

I also  received  a letter  for  the  worthy  provost  of  Queeues  Coll,  (my  honoured 
freind),  and  in  it  a full  account  touchiug^  Lockington,  for  w'^'^  I intreat  you  to  pre- 
sent my  hearty  thanks  and  service.  As  for  those  transcripts  w*"^  you  intend  me, 
take  your  own  time  for  tliem,  for  I am  not  in  any  hast. 

We  had  a great  noyse  here  on  Saturday  last  of  a certain  conclusion  for  peace  by 
the  Comi*5^  at  Breda,  letters  from  thence  importing  no  lesse ; but  upon  the  arrivall 
of  M*"  Henry  Coventre  here  on  Sunday  we  fiude  that  there  is  not  a full  determina- 
tion thereof  as  yet.  God  turne  all  to  the  best.  I pray  you  excuse  my  not  writing 
to  Barlow,  having  no  more  to  say  than  to  give  thanks  for  this  his  favour  con- 
cerning Lockington  and  many  others.  S"",  I am, 

Your  very  hearty  and  affectionate  freind  to  serve  you, 

Will*"  Lugdale. 

London^  O'*  Julii,  1667.- 


No.  III. 

The  next  letter  exhibits  the  painstaking  character  of  Dugdale’s  re- 
searches in  the  prosecution  of  his  laborious  undertaking,  the  Monasticon  ; 
it  also  shews  him  to  be  much  indebted  to  Wood  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
inquiries  at  Oxford. 

Sh — This  is  to  let  you  know  that  I have  received  those  Transcrips  concerning 
the  priory  of  Cold-Norton^  from  my  worthy  friend  the  Prineipall  of  Brazen-Nose^, 
unto  whom  I entreat  you  to  present  my  very  humble  service  and  thanks  ; and  to 
let  him  know  that  the  day  of  the  death  of  their  founder  is  tertio-decimo  in  my 
copy,  however  I did,  through  inadvertency,  transcribe  it  otherwise. 

S’",  I acknowledge  my  selfe  much  your  debtor  for  the  great  care  and  paynes  you 
have  been  pleased  so  kindely  and  freely  to  take  upon  you  in  the  copying  of  those 
Cliarters  of  Cold-Norton,  and  I shall  study  to  requite  your  favour  therein  by  all 
the  ways  I can ; but  your  goodnesse  and  readinesse  to  further  this  worke  w^^'^ 
I have  in  hand  emboldneth  me  to  presse  more  upon  you,  before  I can  make 
requitall  for  what  you  have  done  for  me  therein  allready ; w'^^  is,  that  you  will 
please  to  present  my  most  humble  service  to  the  worthy  President  of  Magdalen 
Colledge^  and  to  intreat  him  to  give  you  leave  to  peruse  their  antient  writings  and 
Bookes,  wherein  I doubt  not  but  there  will  be  found  much  for  my  purpose 
touching  the  Hospitall  of*Brackley‘  in  Northamptonshire,  and  of  that  at  Aynho^ 
in  the  same  county,  in  regard  they  have  the  lands  ; w‘'^  will  be  of  good  use  to  me 
in  this  S'*  volume  of  the  Monasticon- Anglicanu  wherew**'  I am  in  hand  *,  and  w*"** 
I must  intreat  you  to  transcribe,  (I  meane  so  much  as  you  shall  thinke  to  be  most 
pertinent  for  that  worke,  according  to  the  course  I have  gone  in  those  which  are 
already  publish!) . 

^ For  Dugdale’s  account  of  Cold  Norton  Priory,  vide  Monasticon^  (edit.  1846,) 
vol.  vi.  pp.  420,  &c. 

K 4'homas  Yate,  D.D. 

**  Thomas  Pierce,  D.D,,  afterwards  Dean  of  Salisbury. 

* Or  Brakele ; vide  Monasticon,  vol.  vi.  p.  616. 

^ Vide  Monasticon,  vol.  vi,  p.  770.  * This  appeared  in  1673,  folio. 
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The  like  favour  I iiitreat  you  will  desire  for  me  from  the  worthy  warden  of  All- 
Soules  w'^’’  Colledge  having  the  lands  of  some  priors- Aliens,  hath  (no  doubt) 
the  antient  grants  of  them  by  the  founders:  viz.,  Abberbury"  in  co  Salop, 
Ptumney®  in  Kent,  Languenith  p in  South  Wales,  and  Wedon-Piiikney in 
]S[orth‘°"shire,  or  any  other  in  their  Tresury  w^^**  are  of  that  kinde  ; but  you  may 
take  your  time  for  the  perseverance  thereof,  for  I am  not  in  hast.  I have  made 
a very  good  progresse  in  the  recovery  of  my  Copy  (w''^  was  unhappily  burnt  in 
the  late  wofull  fire  here  *■)  from  the  Records  in  the  Tower,  where  I spent  the 
greatest  part  of  the  last  Spring  and  Sumer,  so  also  of  this,  in  order  to  the  per- 
fecting my  great  collection  of  materialls  for  that  Historical!  worke  of  the  Baronage 
of  England  whereof  I have  formerly  told  you  ; and  (I  thank  God)  I have  now 
upon  Saturday  last  finished  at  the  Tower,  having  now  the  Wills  in  the  Arch 
Bishop’s  principall  Register  and  those  in  the  prerogative  office  to  go  through, 
and  something  at  the  Rolls,  w'"^  I hope  to  accomplish  w‘Mn  lesse  than  a twelve- 
month  more,  and  then  to  fall  in  hand  w‘^  the  structure  of  this  great  worke,  (God 
sparing  me  life  and  health). 

S’’,  I further  intreat  you,  if  they  at  Christ-Church  have  the  originall  evidence  of 
those  monasteryes  w'^’'  were  dissolved  by  K.  H.  8 for  the  foundation  of  that  Col- 
ledge, you  will  obtain  leave  to  see  them  at  your  leisure ; and  to  consider  of  what 
you  shall  finde  amongst  them,  w‘^’'  I have  not  as  yet  publisht  touching  any  of  those 
Monasteryes,  and  to  let  me  know  thereof,  to  the  end  I may  make  my  addresses  to 
the  reverend  Deane  ® and  the  Canons  there,  for  their  leave  to  copy  what  I want 
w‘^''  may  be  usefull  in  this  worke  amongst  my  Additamenta, 

I am  very  glad  that  you  have  met  w***  that  foundation  charter  of  Thefford  ‘ in 
Essex,  for  I have  nothing  thereof  as  yet,  those  small  Monasteries  seldome  enrolling 
their  charters. 

I had  lately  sent  me  a Lieger-booke  from  a private  gentleman,  of  the  priory  of 
Durford " in  Sussex,  of  w'^*'  I had  nothing  before,  and  have  it  now  here ; so  that 
I hope  in  good  time,  w^*  your  kinde  helpe,  to  increase  my  Additamenta  to  a good 
proportion. 

I finde  so  little  amongst  our  publick  Records  concerning  any  Heremitages,  that 
I have  not  minded  any  collection  touching  them ; neverthelesse,  if  you  can  helpe 
me  therein,  I shall  take  it  for  a favour,  and  consider  how  to  make  the  best  use  of 
what  I can  get  of  that  nature. 

And  so  giving  you  all  possible  thanks  for  these  your  favours,  I rest. 

Your  most  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 
London,  13°  Junii,  1668.  W.  Dugdale, 


“ Thomas  .Tames,  D.D. 

“ Or  Alberbury ; vide  Monasticon,  vol.  vi.  p.  1031. 

° Vide  Monasticon,  vol.  vi.  p.  1047. 

P Languenith,  or  Llangenydd;  vide  Monasticon,  vol.  vi.  p.  1047. 

^ Vide  Monasticon,  vol.  v.  p.  364. 

^ This  fact  may  probably  have  caused  the  report  that  many  copies  of  the  third 
volume  of  the  Monasticon  perished  by  fire. — Ed. 

® John  Fell,  D.D.,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Archbishop  of  York. 

* Query  Thetforcl,  co.  Norfolk ; vide  Monasticon,  edit.  1846,  vols.  v.  and  vi. 

" Vide  Monasticon,  vol.  vi.  p.  936. 
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A YORKSHIEE  mVENTORY. 

!Me.  Uebai^,- — I send  you  for  publication  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
an  Inventory  of  the  goods  of  a Yorkshire  gentleman  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  1603. — I am,  &;c.  Geoege  "Wentwoeth. 

Woolleg-garJc,  Nov.  4,  1861. 


The  Inventory  of  al  goods,  Cattells,  of  George  Townes,  Tsquyer,  laat  of  Woolley, 
in  y‘  dyoces  of  Yorlce,  deceassed,  prised  hy  four  indeferent  men,  viz..  That  is  to  say, 
Henry  Tunnell  the  elder,  John  pry  nee,  John  Foster,  and  Richard  Gill,  the  xi  day 
of  Novembre,  1603. 

Impeimis  his  girdle  and  purse  and  certain  money  in  it,  iij^^ 

It’m  one  bedstead,  xvii"  iiij^. 

It’  vij  chares,  xvj®. 

It’  j presse,  vj®  viij^. 

It’  2 liveray  Cubb’tes,  vi®  viij*.  | 

It’  2 deskes,  iiij®. 

It’  1 Coffer,  iij®. 

It’  1 great  waynscote  chiste,  v®. 

It’  1 litle  drawluge  table,  ii®  vF. 

It’  1 other  litle  table,  ij®. 

It’  bridles  and  sadles  furniture,  a parcel!,  x*. 

It’  iij  hates,  xx®. 

It’  iiij  cloaks,  ij  longe  and  ij  shorte,  xxxiij®  iiij^. 

It’  1 gowne,  xxxiij®  iiij^. 

It’  iiij  gyrkinges,  xiij®  hij*^. 

It’  dublites,  xxx®. 

It’  pares  of  bretches,  1®. 

It’  vij  pares  of  stockinges,  xiiij*. 

It’  iij  pares  of  botes,  vi®. 

It’  iij  pares  of  showes,  iij®. 

It’  iij  pares  of  buskinges,  xx^. 

It’  V pares  of  botehose,  v®. 

It’  xi  nightcapes,  v®  vF. 

It’  vi  shertes,  xvi®. 

It’  vi  cufte  bands  and  vij  falling  bands,  viij®. 

It’  viij  handkyrehefes,  ij®  vF. 

It’  vij  pares  of  Cuflfes,  xviij**. 

It’  a pece  of  seckon,  v®. 

It’  iij  swerds,  iij  daggers,  and  iij  pistolls,  xxx*. 

It’  a crosbowe,  and  a stouebowe,  and  a gune,  xv®. 

It’  certeyne  implements,  a clockbage,  and  other  hustements,  iij*  inj*^.  ‘ 

It’  ij  nages  and  i meare,  vij“. 
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\_Correspondents  are  requested  to  append  their  Addresses,  not,  unless  agreeable,  for 
publication,  but  in  order  that  a copy  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  containing 
their  Communications  may  be  forwarded  to  them.~\ 


NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY. 


Oct.  24.  John  Williams,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Sharp  exhibited  an  ancient  British 
coin  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Comius,  differing 
from  any  that  have  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished. It  is  of  gold,  weighing  81i  grs. 
Obverse,  COM.  E.  on  a sunk  tablet;  above 
and  below  a ring  ornament.  Reverse,  a 
horseman  galloping  to  the  right,  wielding 
a sword ; behind,  a star ; in  the  exergue 
a legend,  apparently  VIR.  It  differs  from 
other  specimens  of  the  same  module,  in 
having  the  ring-ornaments  on  the  obverse, 
and  an  exergual  line  on  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Williams  exhibited  a handsome 
volume,  containing  electrotypes  of  large 
brass  Roman  coins  executed  by  himself, 
and  presenting  exact  facsimiles  of  a number 
of  fine  specimens  of  that  magnificent  series. 
The  volume  forms  part  of  a set  destined 
to  comprise  about  1,600  coins. 

A communication  was  read  from  Mr. 
Rolfe,  offering  the  loan  of  some  plates 
of  Kentish  tokens — carefully  etched  by 
himself — to  the  Society,  which  was  thank- 
fully accepted. 

M.  de  Koehne,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  com- 
municated some  remarks  on  the  system 
at  present  pursued  in  cataloguing  coins 
for  sale,  in  which  he  advocated  giving 
fuller  descriptions  of  the  coins,  and  dis- 
tributing them  into  smaller  lots. 

Mr.  Williams  read  a paper  “ On  Chinese 
Knife-money,”  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Dickinson,  of 
Leamington,  in  which,  after  pointing  out 
that  personal  ornaments  or  bullion  have 
in  all  countries  been  used  as  a medium 
of  exchange  before  the  introduction  of 
a coined  currency,  the  author  suggested 
that  the  perforated  copper  coinage  of  the 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 


Chinese  was  a relic  of  an  early  knife 
currency.  Thetaou,  or  knife-money,  of  the 
earliest  Chinese  dynasties  is  in  the  form 
of  a short  knife,  with  a perforation  in  the 
circular  handle  for  suspension ; and  it  was 
possible  that  as  the  knives  became  of 
more  general  use  for  currency,  the  blades 
were  gradually  diminished  in  size,  until 
merely  the  rounded  ends  were  left,  in  form 
like  the  present  Chinese  “ cash.” 

Mr.  Poole  communicated  an  account  of 
a coin  from  the  Cyrenaica,  presented  to 
the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Crowe,  Her 
Majesty’s  Vice-Consul  at  Ben  Ghazee.  On 
the  obverse  is  the  silphium  plant,  common 
on  the  coins  of  Cyrene,  Barca,  and  Hespe- 
rides ; and  on  the  reverse  a gazelle,  to  the 
left,  in  front  the  silphium  plant;  above 
the  fruit  of  the  silphium,  in  the  field,  K.  K., 
the  whole  within  a square  depression.  From 
the  style  of  the  coin  Mr.  Poole  considers 
it  to  date  about  B.c.  450,  and  suggests  that 
the  letters  K.  K.  probably  designate  the 
words  KOINON  KYPANAION;  a suggestion 
which  is  strengthened  by  the  circumstance 
that  a Cyrenian  didrachm  of  the  period 
before  the  Ptolemies,  with  the  legend 
KOIN  . KYPA,  has  been  published  by  Sestini. 

The  word  KOINON  is  known  to  indicate 
a community,  and  would  seem  to  prove 
that  at  the  time  of  these  coins  being  struck 
the  republic  had  already  been  established 
in  the  Cyrenaica,  as  the  use  of  this  word 
would  hardly  have  originated  under  a 
kingly  government.  The  last  King  of 
Cyrene  was  Arcesilaus  IV.,  whose  victory 
in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Pythian  Games 
is  recorded  by  Pindar.  There  is,  however, 
no  historical  record  of  the  existence  of 
a republic  before  b.c.  401;  but  if  the 
4 s 
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explanation  of  the  coin  as  given  by  Mr.  half  a century  earlier,  as  the  style  of  the 
Poole  be  correct,  the  age  of  the  establish-  coin  forbids  its  being  assigned  to  a date 
meut  of  the  republic  may  be  fixed  nearly  much  later  than  b.c.  450. 

BATH  LITEBAEY  AXD  SCIEYTITIC  IXSTITETIOH. 


Aot',  8.  The  opening  meeting  of  the 
session  1861-2  was  held  in  the  Library, 
the  Eev.  F.  Kilteet,  M.A.,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  reception  of  the  annual  report, 
the  Eev.  Prebendary  S earth,  M.A.,  read 
a paper  on  the  Vestiges  of  Early  Chris- 
tianity in  Britain,  which  was  illustrated 
with  a variety  of  drawings  and  sketches 
of  ecclesiastical  remains.  The  rev.  gentle- 
man treated  his  subject  very  satisfactorily, 
but  we  have  space  only  for  his  resume  of 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  tradition 
that  our  island  can  trace  its  Christianity 
to  apostolic  times  : — 

“ We  have  not  to  go  back  to  periods 
leyond  the  range  of  written  history,  or 
the  times  before  history  had  assumed 
a clear  and  definite  form,  but  we  have 
only  to  examine  a period  intervening  be- 
tween the  days  of  the  apostles  and  our 
own  times;  and  surely  if  we  can  form 
accurate  and  clear  views  of  history  ante- 
cedent to  the  coming  of  Christ,  we  can 
find  sufficient  records  to  enable  us  clearly 
to  trace  the  events  Avhich  have  come  to 
pass  since  the  diftusion  of  Christianity. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  find  not 
only  that  we  have  written  records  respect- 
ing the  early  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  this  island,  but  that  those  written 
records  are  substantiated  by  existing  monu- 
ments, and  that  traces  remain  of  primitive 
Christianity  which  shew'  that  our  island 
was  among  the  numbi  r of  those  countries 
which  received  the  earliest  beams  of  Divine 
light. 

“ It  has  been  attempted  by  some  writers 
of  modern  date  to  deny  that  Christicinity 
prevailed  in  Britain  prior  to  the  coming 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  existence  of 
a Church  in  Britain  previous  to  that  mis- 
sion is  treated  by  them  as  a mere  fable. 
Some  have  attempted  to  argue  against  it 
from  the  want  of  any  Christian  inscrip- 
tions among  the  numerous  records  of  pagan 
idolatry,  which  are  continually  found  in 
ancient  Eoman  camps  and  cities,  and  they 
allege  that  the  non-existence  of  Christian 
memoriils  there  is  a strong  evidence  that 
no  Cliristianity  existed.  Let  us  examine, 
therefore,  what  are  really  the  memorials 
that  have  survived  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity in  this  land,  and  how  far  they 


corroborate  the  testimony  of  British  his- 
torians. 

“ There  has  always  been  a strong  belief 
in  the  minds  of  many  who  have  carefully 
examined  the  ecclesiastical  writings  from 
apostolic  times,  that  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  preached  in  this  island : that, 
having  fulfilled  his  known  purpose  of  visit- 
ing Spain,  he  extended  his  labours  to  this 
island ; and  to  that  fact  St.  Clement  alludes 
when,  in  speaking  of  the  journeys  of  the 
Apostle,  he  describes  him  as  penetrating 
to  the  furth-  st  limit  of  the  West.  This 
has  been  a subject  of  much  controversy, 
and  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  writers 
have  been  very  ably  brought  under  review 
by  Professor  Chevallier,  in  a note  to  his 
translation  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Clement 
of  Eome,  St.  Polycarp,  and  St.  Ignatius 
(London : F.  and  J.  Eivington,  1851), 
and  after  very  learnedly  sifting  the  evi- 
dence, he  comes  to  this  conclusion : — 
“"Lpon  the  -whole  it  seems  clear  that  St. 
Paul  preached  in  the  West,  including 
Spain,  in  the  interval  between  the  ter- 
mination of  his  imprisonment  in  Eome 
and  his  martyrdom.  That  the  Gospel  -w'as 
preached  in  Britain  by  some  of  the  apo- 
stles; that  the  terms  in  w'hich  St.  Paul’s 
preaching  is  described  may  include  the 
British  islands ; and  that  there  was  pro- 
bably time  for  his  visiting  them  : but 
whether  he  actually  did  so  may  reason- 
ably admit  of  much  doubt.’ 

“Archbishop  Usher  in  his  Britannica- 
o'um  Ecclesiarum  Antiqidtates,  and  Bishop 
Stillingfleet  in  his  Origines  Bi'itannicce, 
maintain  the  opinion  that  St.  Paul  pre.iched 
in  Britain.  The  same  side  of  the  question 
has  lately  found  a learned  and  zealous 
advocate  in  Dr.  Burgess,  late  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  His  tracts  on  the  origin  and 
independence  of  the  ancient  British 
Church,  and  his  two  sermons — the  one 
preached  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  Pi’om<'ting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, and  tlie  Church  Union,  in  the 
diocese  of  St.  David’s,  in  1813 ; and  the 
other  preached  in  1831,  before  the  Eoyal 
Society  of  Literature — contain  the  princi- 
pal facts  and  arguments  connected  with 
the  question.  The  late  Bishop  of  London, 
in  his  seventh  lecture  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Ap'  sties,  leans  to  the  opinion  of  Jablonski, 
that  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  in  Britain 
is  extremely  improbable.  Whatevei',  then. 
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may  be  our  own  opinion  after  examining 
the  weight  of  evidence  on  both  sides,  we 
see  that  in  the  opinion  of  learned  and 
accurate  scholars  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  Christianity  was  preached  in 
this  island  by  some  of  the  apostles. 

What,  then,  is  the  earliest  testimony 
we  have  of  Roman  and  British  historians, 
and  of  the  Welsh  Triads  ? And  first  the 
T'riads,  or  Welsh  records.  The  Triads  in- 
form us  that  Bran,  the  father  of  Caradog, 
the  famous  Caractacns,  was  detained  at 
Rome  a hostage  for  seven  years,  though 
his  son  was  set  at  liberty.  Bran  is  said 
to  have  been  a bard,  and  his  family  is 
reckoned  ainong  the  three  holy  families  of 
the  Isle  of  Britain, — and  it  is  said  that  he 
brought  the  faith  of  Christ  into  this  island 
from  Rome.  According  to  Tacitus,  it  was 
about  A,D.  51  that  the  British  captives 
arrived  at  Rome  i and  it  was  about  two 
or  three  years  later  that  St.  PauTs  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  was  written,  or,  according 
to  Dr,  Wordsworth’s  computation,  seven 
years  afterwards,  or  A.n.  58.  In  that 
Epistle  the  Apostle  sends  his  salutation 
to  many  converts  in  the  city  of  Rome  | and 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  he  speaks 
of  the  saints  of  Caesar’s  household.’  We 
see,  therefore,  that  Bran,  when  a hostage 
at  Rome,  might  have  had  opportunity  of 
learning  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
The  ‘ Genealogy  of  the  Saints  of  the  Isle 
of  Britain  ’ (says  Mr.  Williams)  agrees 
with  the  Triads  in  attributing  the  first 
introduction  of  Christianity  to  Bran. 
* Bran  was  the  first  who  brought  Chris- 
tian faith  to  this  country.  The  three 
sovereigns  of  the  Isle  of  Britain  who  con- 
ferred blessings  were, — Bran,  the  blessed 
son  of  Llyr  Llediath,  who  first  brought 
the  faith  of  Clirist  to  the  nation  of  the 
Cymry  from  Rome,  where  he  had  been 
a hostage  for  his  son  Caradog,  whom  the 
Romans  had  taken  captive  after  he  was 
betrayed  by  treachery ; the  second, 
Lleirwg,  the  son  of  Coel,  who  was  the 
son  of  St.  Collin,  surnamed  Llewer  Mawr, 
who  made  the  first  church  at  Llandatf, 
and  that  was  the  first  in  the  Isle  of 
Britain,  and  who  bestowed  the  privilege 
of  country  and  nation,  and  judgment  and 
validity  of  oath,  upon  those  who  should  be 
of  the  faith  of  Christ ; the  third,  Cadwaladr 
the  Blessed,  who  granted  the  privilege  of 
his  land  and  all  his  property  to  the  taith- 
ful  who  fled  from  the  infidel  Saxons  and 
the  unbrotherly  men  who  wished  to  slay 
them.’  (Triad  33.) 

“ For  these  interesting  documents,  says 
Mr.  Williams,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Bards,  whose  duty,  according  to  the  Moel- 
mutian  laws,  was  to  keep  an  authentic 


record  respecting  privileges,  customs,  fami- 
lies, pedigrees  of  nobility  by  honom-able 
marriages,  heroic  actions,  and  everything 
of  superior  excellence  of  county  and  clan. 
(Myn.  Arch.,  vol.  iii..  Laws  of  Dynwal 
Molmud.)  The  ‘Genealogy  of  the  Saints’ 
mentions  the  names  of  four  Christian 
missionaries  who  accompanied  Bran  on 
his  return  to  his  native  country,  viz , 
Hid,  Cyndar,  and  his  son  Mawan,  who 
are  styled  ‘Men  of  Israel,’  and  Arw\  stli 
Hen,  ‘a  man  of  Italy.’  Arvvystli  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  person  with  Ari- 
stobulus,  spoken  of  in  St.  Paul’s  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  xvi.  10.  The  formation 
of  the  name  from  the  Greek  (says  Mr. 
Williams)  would  be  in  perfect  accordance 
wdth  the  analogy  of  the  Welsh  language. 
But  what  adds  the  greatest  support  to  the 
hypothesis  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  Greek 
Menology,  Aristobulus  is  said  to  have  been 
ordained  by  St.  Paul  as  a bis'  op  for  the 
Britons.  In  this  case  the  Greeks  and 
Welsh  are  witnesses  wholly  independent 
of  each  other.  Dorotheus  in  his  ‘ Synop- 
sis’ likew'ise  affirms  that  Aristobulus  was 
made  bishop  in  Britain. 

“ The  Triads  intimate  that  the  family 
of  Bran  in  general  embraced  Christianity, 
for  they  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  three 
holy  families  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.  It  is 
probable,  says  Mr.  Williams,  that  this 
happened  at  Rome.  We  learn  from  one 
of  the  Triads  that  the  whole  ro,\  al  family 
w'as  carried  captive  thither.  A son  and 
daughter  of  Caradog  are  ranked  among 
the  saints.  His  daughter  Eurgain,  or 
Eigen,  is  recorded  as  the  first  female 
saint  among  the  Britons,  and  her  con- 
version seems  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  the  island.  She  is  said  to  have  formed 
a college  of  twelve  religious  persons,  which 
w’as  called  after  her  name,and  she  is  also  said 
to  have  been  iisarried  to  a noble  Roman. 

“ Let  us  see  now  what  the  Roman 
historians  ttll  us.  We  have  observed 
that  there  must  have  been  several  native 
Britons  at  Rome  during  the  time  that 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  Avere  resident  in  that 
city.  Bishop  Sfdlingfleet  and  other  writers 
have  supposed  that  among  the  converts  to 
Christianity  then  living  at  Rome,  -was 
one  of  high  rank,  viz.,  the  wife  of  Aldus 
Plautius,  the  first  governor  of  a Roman 
province  in  Britain,  and  the  general  whose 
arms  had  so  much  contributed  to  the  con- 
quest of  this  island.  This  is  the  account 
which  Tacitus  gives  of  this  person  : — ‘Pom- 
ponia  Grmcina,  an  illustrious  lady,  the 
wife  of  Aulus  Plautius,  (who,  upon  his 
return  from  Britain,  had  been  honoured 
with  an  ovation,)  being  accused  of  having 
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embraced  a foreign  superstition,  her  trial 
was  committed  to  her  husband.  He,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  institutions  of 
Rome,  having  made  solemn  enquiry  in 
the  presence  of  her  relations  respecting 
any  charges  affecting  her  life  and  reputa- 
tion, pronounced  her  innocent.  After  this, 
Pomponia’s  life  was  protracted  through 
a long  course  of  melancholy  years.’  (Taci- 
tus, Annals,  lib.  xiii.  c.  32.)  It  is  believed 
that  what  Tacitus  here  described  as  a 
‘foreign  superstition,’  was  Christianity, 
which  Pomponia  had  embraced.  At  the 
time  St.  Paul  was  a prisoner  in  Rome, 
Pomponia  Graecina  must  have  been  living 
in  that  capital.  There  was  also  another 
female,  then  resident  in  Rome,  who  is 
commemorated  by  the  Roman  poet  Martial, 
and  declared  to  have  been  a Briton  by 
birth,  and  celebrated  for  her  wit  and 
beauty.  It  appears  also  from  the  poet 
that  she  was  married  to  a person  named 
Pudens.  These  have  been  supposed  to 
be  the  persons  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul  in  his  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy.  At  the  time  St.  Paul  wrote  this 
Epistle,  Martial  was  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  of  age,  A.D.  67.  It  is  no  un- 
reasonable conjecture  to  suppose  that  by 
the  instrumentality  of  these  persons  the 
light  of  Christianity  may  also  have  been 
brought  into  this  island.  These  agree- 
ments and  coincidences  between  Welsh 
tradition  and  Roman  history,  borne  out 
as  they  are  by  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
confirmed  by  Scriptural  allusion,  afford  a 
very  strong  proof  of  the  early  growth  and 
subsequent  extension  of  Christianity  in 
our  island.” 


After  treating  in  detail  of  the  Culdees, 
the  Irish  missionaries,  the  early  conver- 
sion of  Cornwall  and  the  north  of  England, 
and  enumerating  many  Cornish  oratories 
Welsh  inscriptions,  and  Saxon  crosses,  re- 
presentations of  which  were  exhibited,  the 
rev.  gentleman  concluded  thus : — 

“We  have  seen  that  the  inscriptions, 
crosses,  and  oratories  of  Cornwall  and 
Wales  bear  testimony  to  the  existence  of 
a Church  in  this  country,  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Saxon,  founded  by  St. 
Augustine,  and  much  anterior  to  it.  We 
find  remains  of  churches  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  which  bear  no  affinity  with  the 
Saxon  and  Norman,  and  confirming  the 
testimony  of  history  that  these  were  en- 
tirely independent  branches  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  and  owe  their  foundation  to  a 
period  antecedent  also  to  the  mission  of 
Augustine.  The  vestiges  of  the  labours 
of  Scottish  and  Irish  missionaries  are  very 
discernible,  and  it  is  a singular  fact  that 
while  medigeval  buildings  have  super- 
seded the  works  of  the  Saxon  missionaries 
in  the  south  of  England,  the  north  and 
west  still  bear  distinct  traces  of  their 
early  evangelizers.  The  united  testimony 
of  history,  inscriptions,  and  sculptured 
fragments  to  the  early  planting  of  the 
Church  in  this  island,  not  to  mention  the 
manuscripts  of  the  fifth  and  succeeding 
centuries,  which  still  remain,  is  such  as  to 
give  the  liveliest  satisfaction,  not  only  to 
the  archaeologist,  but  to  every  one  jealous 
of  the  honour  of  his  country.” 


BUCKS.  ABCHiEOLOGICAL  AND  AECHITECTUBAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Oct.  10.  The  annual  meeting  was  held 
at  Amersham.  The  weather  was  fine,  and 
the  proceedings  commenced  with  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  Old  Manor  House,  Chenies, 
now  the  r»sidence  of  F.  Rickards,  Esq. 
The  party  were  hospitably  welcomed  by 
the  owner,  and  proceeded  to  inspect  the 
mansion.  Of  the  quadrangle  of  which  it 
originally  consisted,  only  one  wing  now 
remains.  The  west  side  is  in  ruins,  and 
on  the  north  side  the  foundations  only 
can  now  be  discerned.  The  excursionists 
were  entertained  at  lunch  at  the  residence 
of  the  Bev.  Lord  Wriothesley  Russell, 
I’ector  of  Cheni(  s.  His  Lordship  was 
from  home,  but  his  son  supplied  his  place 


with  the  greatest  courtesy.  The  party 
paid  a short  visit  to  Chenies  Church,  and 
then  returned  to  Amersham,  where  the 
more  formal  business  of  the  day  com- 
menced. 

A museum  had  been  firmed,  and  was 
exhibited  in  the  Town-hall,  comprising 
a great  number  of  interesting  objects. 
The  hall  was  hung  with  brass  rubbings, 
and  the  upper  end  was  adorned  with 
a variety  of  specimens  of  ancient  armour. 
Among  the  articles  exliibitt'd  was  a valu- 
able collection  of  ancient  deeds,  selected 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Drake  from  the  family 
archives  at  Shardeloes.  These  included 
the  great  seal  of  Henry  VI.,  (affixed  to 
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a pardon  of  the  outlawry  of  Sir  James 
Stradlin^,)  and  the  signets  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, of  Charles  I.,  and  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  a very  perfect  great  seal  of 
Henry  VIII.  affixed  to  a grant  of  land, 
the  heading  of  which  was  remarkably  well 
executed  in  pen  and  ink.  On  a deed  of 
Charles  II.  was  an  excellent  mezzotint  por- 
trait of  Charles  I.,  which  must  have  been 
executed  within  a year  or  two  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  art  by  Prince  Rupert. 
There  was  also  a bull  of  Pope  Alexander 
III.,  referring  to  some  lands  granted  to 
the  Church  in  Lincolnshire,  and  a grant 
of  arms  to  William  Smythe,  a.d.  1108  ^ 
A fine  collection  of  gold  and  other  coins, 
and  a large  silver  box  with  a Dutch  le- 
gend engraved  on  it  was  exhibited  by  T.  T. 
Drake,  Esq.;  a large  drawing  of  the  old 
house  at  Shardeloes,  and  a curious  lock 
from  Little  Shardeloes  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
John  Drake;  also  a splendid  collection  of 
stuffed  birds,  all  shot  within  the  county, 
exhibited  by  the  Rev.  Bryant  Burgess; 
three  fine  helmets,  exhibited  by  Lord 
Wriothesley  Russell — one,  a baron’s,  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  first  Earl  of 
Bedford,  the  other  two  being  knights’ 
helmets;  a photographic  copy  of  a por- 
tion of  Domesday  Book,  relating  to  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  executed  by  the  new 
process  invented  by  Sir  H.  James;  some 
ancient  missals,  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  W. 
E.  Partridge;  four  inventory  rolls,  shewn 
by  Dr.  Lee,  relating  to  property  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Lee  and  Hampden  families; 
Roman  remains  from  Uriconium,  and  from 
PlaxLol,  Kent;  a very  perfect  Roman  jar, 
found  on  Wycombe  Heath;  Roman  re- 
mains from  Latimer  and  Weston  Turville; 
a model,  in  chalk,  of  the  font  in  Clifton 
Reynes  Church  ; oak  carving  of  the  Nati- 
vity; a curious  MS.  containing  the  judges’ 
original  notes  on  the  celebrated  Ship-money 
trial;  specimens  of  a new  and  beautiful 
method  of  lithographing  brass  rubbings, 
by  Mr.  Williams;  also  a Chinese  compass 
and  almanack  shewing  the  needle  to  be 
ancient,  a belt  and  knives  from  the  Hima- 
laya mountains,  shield  and  feathered  spear 


a Such  is  the  date  supplied  to  us,  but  we  sus- 
pect some  error.— Ed. 


from  the  Caucasus,  section  of  fern-tree 
from  New  Zealand,  and  a carved  paddle, 
exhibited  by  Vice-Admiral  Smyth ; two 
pieces  of  carved  alabaster,  some  Roman 
bronzes,  a car  red  horn,  and  a cannon- 
ball  from  Chalgrove-field,  by  J.  Lee,  Esq. ; 
a number  of  Roman  articles,  discovered 
in  1860  at  Tingewick,  near  Buckingham, 
and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Greaves. 

The  general  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Town-hall,  at  three  o’clock,  and  was  well 
attended.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  pre- 
sided, and  among  those  present  were  the 
Hon.  W.  G. Cavendish,  M.P. ; W.  Lowndes, 
Esq.,  and  family ; G.  Sutton,  Esq.  ; T.  T. 
Drake,  Esq.,  and  family  ; G.  Carrington, 
Esq.;  Rev.  T.  Evetts ; Rev.  C.  Lowndes; 
Rev.  W.  H.  Kelke  ; Rev.  W.  Drake ; Rev. 
E.  J.  Luce ; Rev.  C.  Lloyd,  &c. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings with  a few  appropriate  remarks 
on  the  general  subject  of  archaeology,  the 
connexion  of  the  past  with  the  present, 
which,  he  observed,  must  have  a deep  in- 
terest to  every  thinking  man : — 

“ Just  in  proportion  as  society  is  civilized, 
in  proportion  as  man  is  educated,  he  learns 
to  live  not  only  in  the  present,  with  which 
his  senses  are  conversant,  but  with  the 
past  and  the  future,  which  he  deals  with 
in  memory  or  in  anticipation.  There  is 
no  greater  mark  of  the  civilization  of 
a man,  or  of  a society,  than  tliis.  The 
animal  lives  solely  for  the  present.  Now 
there  are  people  who  look  through  their 
wondering  glasses  and  tell  you  there  is 
nothing  in  this  old  inscription  or  that 
rusty  record,  and  say.  What  is  the  worth 
of  all  this  ? and  who  turn  up  their  ni  ses 
in  simpering  scorn.  Now  I ask,  what 
does  this  mean  ? It  means,  ‘ I am  simply 
a savage,  living  solely  in  the  present,  per- 
fectly unable  to  understand  the  past.  Give 
me  a little  snuff,  a little  sugar-candy, 
that  will  tickle  the  palate — I can  under- 
stand that.^  I think  we,  on  our  part, 
may  comfort  ourselves  with  a little  con- 
tempt, and  reflect  that  it  is  we  wdio  stand 
on  the  pedestal,  and  may  claim  some  supe- 
riority above  those  who  flatter  themselves 
on  their  superiority  over  us.  In  this  lies 
the  wisdom  and  the  greatness  of  anti- 
quarian research.  Of  course  these  re- 
searches may  be  pursued  in  a dilettante 
and  frivolous  spirit.  A man  may  collect 
antiquarian  objects  merely  because  they 
are  rare  or  odd,  just  as  a man  may  follow 
natural  history,  collecting  specimens  only 
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because  they  are  queer  and  strange.  But 
a true  antiquary  cares  for  such  things 
for  this  reason,  that  they  are  an  indication 
of  what  the  life  of  a past  time  was ; he  is 
enabled  to  see  what  the  struggles  of  hu- 
manity were  in  that  old  time,  and  compare 
them  with  the  struggles  of  the  present 
time.  He  learns  tliat  procession,  and  not 
stagnation,  is  God’s  law  for  the  race ; he 
learns  how  we  lose  truths — unless  we  are 
very  vigilant — which  our  fathers  had,  and 
how,  instead  of  looking  hack  with  con- 
tempt on  those  before  us,  we  should  look 
to  them  with  reverence  as  the  developers 
of  mighty  truths,  as  our  predecessors  in 
the  march  of  civilization,  who  have  handed 
down  to  us  that  which  we  shall  never  keep 
unless  we  honour  alike  those  who  gave  it 
to  us  and  the  gifc  they  have  transmitted 
to  us,  but  which  we  would  fain  keep, 
looking  forward  to  those  who  are  to  suc- 
ceed ITS.  We  are  to  look  upon  them  as 
the  holders  of  a torch  which  burnt  brightly 
for  the  little  season  that  they  had  it, 
which  they  have  handed  to  us,  to  hold, 
not  as  if  we  ourselves  bad  kindled  it,  but 
remembering  that  it  has  come  to  us  to  be 
kept  alive,  and  by  us  transmitted  to  our 
successors.  That,  I am  sure,  is  the  spirit 
in  which  every  one  of  us  desires  to  enter 
on  our  work,  and  I will  therefore,  without 
any  further  remarks,  invite  you  to  proceed 
with  the  business  of  the  day.” 

The  Eev.  C.  Lowndes  then  read  the 
treasurer’s  account,  which  shew'ed  a balance 
of  £5  11s.  against  the  Society. 

Mr.  Lowndes  also  gave  notice  of  a pro- 
posal to  raise  the  subscription  from  5s.  to 
6s.  annually,  or  £1  5s.  for  five  years. 

The  whole  of  the  officers  and  committee 
were  re-elected,  and  twenty-four  new  mem- 
bers joined  the  Society ; after  which  the 
Kev.  W.  Drake  pointed  out  the  various 
objects  exhibited,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  Shardeloes. 

The  Rev.  B.  Burges  then  read  a paper 
by  \V.  H.  H.  Kelke,  Esq.,  on  Amersham, 
which  will  be  published  in  the  records  of 
the  Society.  The  Parliamentary  history 
of  the  borough  commences  in  a.d.  1300, 
but  the  franchise  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
disuse  until  1621,  when  it  was  revived 
by  the  exertions  of  Hampden  (who  fre- 
quently visited  and  acted  in  the  town  as 
a magistrate),  much  against  the  desire  of 
tlie  King,  who  sought  to  limit  rather 
than  to  extend  the  number  of  burgessi  s. 
Among  persons  returned  at  different  times 
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as  members  for  Amersham  were  the  poet 
Waller,  Algernon  Sidney,  two  Sir  William 
Drakes,  and  others.  The  paper  also  re- 
ferred to  the  burning  of  several  Lollards, 
A.D.  1413,  at  Amersham,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  a number  of  others  a century 
later.  A piece  of  ground  near  the  ceme- 
tery, which  tradition  points  out  as  the 
site  of  these  executions,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  barren  ever  since,  although  by 
the  removal  of  the  flints  on  the  surface 
it  has  been  recently  improved.  Probably, 
if  the  tradition  be  correct,  this  spot  was 
chosen  as  easily  visible  from  the  town. 

The  Eev.  W.  H.  Kelke  read  a paper 
on  “The  Sculptured  Monuments  of  the 
County,”  entering  into  a minute  descrip- 
tion of  twenty-three  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  these  monuments,  which  still  exist 
at  Hughendon,  Aylesbury,  Ivinghoe,  Ash- 
endon,  Hogst on,  Clifton  Reynes,  Twyford, 
Dornton,  and  other  churches.  The  rev. 
gentleman  observed  that,  however  much 
the  monuments  of  the  county  suffered  at 
the  Reformation,  it  is  to  an  age  priding 
itself  on  classic  taste,  especially  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  century  and  beginning  of 
the  present,  that  we  must  attribute  many 
of  the  most  heartless  instances  of  wilful 
injury  or  neglect  of  these  remains  of  the 
past. 

The  Eev.  C.  Lowndes  read  a letter  from 
Vice-Admiral  Smyth,  on  a doubled-factd 
brass  in  Stone  Church,  with  a few  parti- 
culars on  that  edifice. 

There  was  another  paper  to  be  read, 
but  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
it  was  postponed;  and  after  the  usual 
votes  of  thanks  the  meeting  broke  up. 

Oct.  11.  A General  i\reeting  was  held 
the  following  day,  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  under  the  pres’dency  of  the  Rev. 
T.  Evetts,  Rural  Dean  ; when  the  proposi- 
tion for  the  alteration  of  Rule  IV.,  for  the 
incriase  of  the  annual  subscription  from 
5s.  to  6s.,  was  considered,  and  carried  una- 
nimously. 

Several  papers  were  then  read,  including 
one  by  the  Rev.  C.  Lowndes  on  “ Cbesham 
in  the  Olden  Time;”  and  others  by  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Kelke,  on  “ Chenies  ^lanor 
House;”  by  Mr.  Goodman,  on  “Chalfont 
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St.  Giles  by  the  Rev.  H.  Roundel!,  on 
“ The  Discovery  of  Roman  Antiquities  at 
Tingewick by  Mr.  C.  Lamborn,  on  “ The 
Find  at  Bierton,”  after  wbieh  the  Rev. 
C.  Lowndes  read  “ Some  Notes  by  G.  H. 


Sawtell,  Esq.,  on  four  Inventory  Rolls 
exhibited  by  J.  Lee,  Esq.,”  the  reading  of 
which  was  postponed  the  day  before,  and 
which  closed  the  proceedings. 


CHESTER  ARCHEOLOGICAL  AHD  HISTORIC  SOCIETY. 


Oct.  21.  'I  he  opening  lecture  of  the 
session  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hume,  of  Liverpool,  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire;  the  subject  of  the  lecture 
being  Heraldry,  with  some  particular 
reference  to  the  Heraldry  of  Cheshire.” 
The  illustrations  adorning  the  walls  were 
numerous  and  striking,  comprising  he- 
raldic devices  of  various  ages  and  coun- 
tries I public  and  family  shields  in  great 
numbers ; twelve  Cheshire  coats  of  arms 
specially  emblazoned  for  this  lecture;  pe- 
digree rolls,  some  of  great  length,  on 
paper,  parchment,  and  cloth, — -including 
the  Grosvenor  pedigree,  extending  over 
seven  large  skins  of  vellum,  kindly  exhi- 
bited by  Lord  Westminster ; the  pedigrees 
of  the  Whitmores  of  Thurstaston,  the 
Savages  of  Rock  Savage,  the  Irelands  of 
Hutt,  the  Cottons  of  Hamstall  Ridware, 
&c.  In  addition  to  these  were  the  royal 
arms  of  England  in  all  their  various 
changes  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  the 
royal  standard,  the  union-jack,  the  tri- 
colour of  France,  &c. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Hilltaed  occupied  the 
chair,  supported  by  Messrs.  Williams  (Old 
Bank)  and  party  ; Major  Payne  and 
family;  the  Revs.  F.  Grosvenor,  G.  Salt, 
H.  Venables,  and  E.  Johnson;  Miss  Legh 
(High  Legh),  Dr.  Davies,  Miss  Black- 
burne,  Messrs.  J.  Harrison,  J.  Ralph, 
Rogers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brushfield,  and 
a numerous  company  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  city  and  county. 

After  an  introduction,  in  which  Dr. 
Hume  defended  his  subject  from  the 
charges  of  being  trivial  or  uninteresting, 
he  proceeded  to  shew  that  it  dates  its 
origin,  as  a system,  from  the  period  of 
the  Crusaders.  Gunpowder  was  then  un- 
known, and  men  who  fought  with  swords, 
spears,  and  arrows  had  to  be  defended  by 
complete  armour.  In  these  circumstances. 


it  was  necessary  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
rival  hosts,  or  different  leaders,  or  separate 
knights,  esquires,  or  gentlemen.  The  sys- 
tem of  heraldry,  which  appropriated  to 
each  a distinct  armorial  bearing,  enabled 
even  the  common  people  to  do  this.  From 
the  great  number  of  symbols  suited  for 
adoption  as  heraldic  charges,  and  from 
their  great  variety  of  position,  form, 
colouring,  arrangement  on  the  shield,  &c., 
the  devices  were  in  practice  so  numerous, 
that  no  two  families  or  persons  need  ever 
be  confounded. 

The  extremes  of  the  human  family,  of 
civilization  and  barbarism,  seemed  almost 
to  stand  side  by  side  in  the  adoption  of 
heraldic  symbols.  Even  the  aboiiginal 
tribes  of  Australia  had  at  least  a glim- 
mering of  the  science.  There,  too,  every 
warrior  “camped  by  his  standard;”  and 
the  learned  Doctor  exhibited  to  his  audi- 
ence the  shields  of  two  native  Australian 
chiefs,  carved  out  of  the  solid  wood,  one 
bearing  a device  which  heralds  would  de- 
scribe as  “Argent,  a pale  gules,”  and  the 
other,  “ Argent,  a fess  gules,  between  three 
pellets  sable,  two  and  one.” 

The  ancient  uses  of  the  system  were 
connected  with  the  kindred  subject  of 
chivalry,  which  raised  up  a set  of  men 
whose  object  it  was  to  promote  peace  and 
order,  and  to  render  mere  brute  force  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  reason,  honour,  and 
religion.  These  w^re  the  true  knights, 
men  who  were  indispensable  in  the  bar- 
barous ages  in  which  they  chiefly  flou- 
rished, but  whom  it  was  not  unusual 
for  ignorant  people  in  later  days  to  sneer 
at  or  caricature.  Even  in  modern  times, 
heraldry  was  one  of  the  most  valuable 
guide-posts  of  history;  for  a painted  win- 
dow, a piece  of  sculpture,  a church  brass, 
or  some  such  I’elic,  gave  to  the  initiated 
a clue  to  valuable  facts.  In  biography, 
a seal,  or  a portion  of  an  achievement. 
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afforded  a guide  to  immediate  ancustry 
and  lineage ; and,  in  archseology,  the  frag- 
ment of  a crumbling  tomb,  an  ancient 
cbimney-piece,  the  engraving  on  old  plate, 
&c.,  reminded  ns  bow  important  it  was  to 
understand  the  subject.  In  law,  again, 
genuine  heraldic  documents  were  admitted 
as  evidence  ; but  on  this  subject  the  law 
was  contradictory.  On  the  one  band,  it 
bad  been  enacted  that  every  object  on 
which  armorial  bearings  were  painted  or 
engraven,  without  due  authority,  was  for- 
feit to  the  Crown ; on  the  other  band, 
a man  paid  a tax  for  permission  to  bear 
arms,  and  thus  the  grossest  assumption 
sometimes  enjoyed  official  sanction. 

In  medigeval  as  well  as  modern  litera- 
ture the  allusions  to  heraldry  were  nume- 
rous : in  the  works  of  Scott  alone  there 
were  probably  a thousand  such  allusions. 
It  was  at  one  time  a common  practice  to 
speak  of  persons  by  the  leading  charge 
upon  their  arms : thus  Richard  III.  was 
the  “Boar  of  York,”  the  “crescent”  de- 
noted Percy,  the  “dun  bull”  Xeville, 
the  “eagle  and  child”  Stanley,  the  “bear 
and  ragged  staff”  the  Earl  of  AYarwick, 
and  the  “ cbecquer”  the  Earl  of  Warrenne. 
In  the  “ Lady  of  the  Lake”  Douglas  makes 
a beautiful  allusion  to  the  arms  of  bis 
bouse,  “the  bleeding  heart,”  as  an  em- 
blem of  sorrow;  and  Roderick  Dbu  re- 
sponds, regarding  bis  own  crest,  the  pine, 
as  a symbol  of  protection : — 

“ ‘ Poor  remnants  of  the  Bleeding  Heart, 
Ellen  and  I will  seek,  apart, 

The  refuge  of  some  forest  cell, 

There,  like  the  hunted  quarry,  dwell.’ 

‘ No,  no,  by  honour,’  Roderick  said, 

‘ So  help  me  heaven,  and  my  good  blade  ! 
No,  never  ! blasted  be  yon  pbie. 

My  father's  ancient  crest  and  mine. 

If  from  its  shade  in  danger  part 
The  lineage  of  the  Bleeding  Heart  P ” 

An  equally  beautiful  allusion  w^as  made 
to  the  arms  of  England  by  Shakespeare, 
in  the  play  of  “ Henry  VI.,”  when  a mes- 
senger brings  the  painful  intelligence  that 
all  the  French  provinces  bad  been  wrested 
from  England.  At  that  time  our  royal 
arms  consisted  of  “three  fleurs-de-lis 
quartered  with  three  lions ;”  the  mes- 
senger is  made  to  say^, — 

“ Cropped  are  the  flou  er  de  luces  in  your  arms, 
Of  England’s  coat  one  half  is  cut  away." 
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The  abuses  in  heraldry  bad  arisen  from 
many  causes.  The  enthusiasm  of  those 
who  were  more  mixed  up  with  it  than  w^e 
in  modern  times  led  to  some  humorous 
absurdities.  One  gravely  defines  the  coat 
of  Adam  to  be  “a  shield  gules,  on  the 
centre  a lozenge,  or,” — to  denote  that  his 
wife  (Eve)  was  an  heiress ! But  in  our 
own  days  heraldic  errors  arose  more  from 
ignorance.  A clergyman  or  a lady  seals 
with  a crest,  though  this  is  in  strictness 
a military  appanage : a coachmaker  does 
not  hesitate  to  paint  the  arms  of  one  per- 
son on  the  carriage  of  another : a plebeian 
of  the  same  surname  as  a duke  adopts  his 
grace’s  arms,  supporters,  coronet,  and  all ! 
and  the  daughter  of  a baronet  uses  the 
“bloody  hand”  in  her  arms, — a symbol 
that  could  only  be  borne  by  her  father  or 
her  eldest  brother.  Some  were  conscious 
of  the  errors  they  committed,  hut  from  eco- 
nomy would  not  obtain  a patent  of  arms, 
which  in  England  costs  about  £76  10s. 
It  was  assumed  by  every  one  that  he 
had  arms  of  some  kind ; but  occasionally 
strange  mistakes  were  made  in  reference 
to  them.  The  changes  which  this  country 
was  gradually  undergoing  also  explained, 
in  part,  these  abuses.  The  aristocracy  of 
bu’th  and  title,  as  a rule,  were  not  pro- 
gressing, while  those  of  wealth  and  talent 
manifestly  were.  We  had  thus  popular 
designations,  which  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  more  established  ones,— as  rail- 
way “king,”  merchant  “princes,”  cotton 
“ lords.”  The  establishment  of  the  baro- 
netcy made  title  at  that  time  a question 
of  money  rather  than  meilt,  and,  since 
then,  merit  had  formed  a smaller  element 
in  the  distribution  of  certain  honours. 
The  result  was,  that  in  modern  times 
many  persons  had  declined  the  distinction 
of  title,  especially  knighthood,  as  if  it  were 
unlikely  to  add  anything  to  the  honour 
of  their  position. 

In  recording  genealogies  we  might  fol- 
low either  the  ascending  or  descending 
plan  : rising  from  the  individual  to  his 
ancestors,  or  tracing  down  from  them  to 
him.  Both  were  exemplified  in  the  Gos- 
pels, gnd  each  had  its  advantages : the 
latter  was,  however,  the  simplest  where 
quarterings  were  concerned. 
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In  Scotland,  the  different  branches  of 
a great  family,  instead  of  obtaining  a new 
patent  of  arms,  adopted  some  slight  “dif- 
ference’"’  on  the  paternal  coat;  and  thus 
the  most  beautiful  uniformity  amidst  va- 
riety was  preserved.  The  Hamilton  pedi- 
gree, which  formed  one  of  the  illustrations 
of  the  lecture,  contained  thirty-four  shields, 
representing  as  many  distinct  branches 
of  the  clan  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land; and  while  all  of  them  preserved  the 
characteristic  symbol,  no  two  of  them 
were  identical. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years,  a new 
style  of  genealogy  had  been  introduced 
in  Italy ; the  fullest  biography  attainable 
of  each  individual  was  given  under  his 
name,  as  also  his  portrait,  arms,  castle,  or 
anything  else  illustrative  of  him.  This 
had  since  been  most  ably  illustrated  in 
this  country  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  Drum- 
mond, M,P.  for  Surrey,  in  his  work  en- 
titled the  “ History  of  Noble  British  Fami- 
lies.” It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
that  had  ever  issued  from  the  English 
press,  with  full  biographies,  and  numer- 
ous magnificent  illustrations.  It  was,  of 
course,  a very  expensive  work,  and  was 
now  out  of  print,  albeit  Mr.  Drummond 
lost  several  thousand  pounds  by  its  publi- 
cation. Private  attempts  had  since  been 
made  to  improve  upon  this,  by  accumu- 
lating the  whole  genealogical  details  on 
one  continuous  roll;  the  material  being 
paper  laid  upon  cloth,  and  the  illustra- 
tions appearing,  as  before,  each  at  its 
proper  place. 

Dr,  Hume  here  went  round  the  room, 
explaining  the  armorial  bearings  upon  the 
walls,  especially  those  of  families  con- 
nected with  Cheshire,  the  seals  of  com- 
panies, arms  of  dioceses,  &c.  He  also 
enumerated  several  of  the  “ canting”  arms, 
such  as  the  “ three  hands”  for  Tremayne, 
“ three  bugle  horns”  for  Hornby,  “ three 
bees”  for  Beeston,  “ three  calves”  for  Cal- 
veley,  &c. ; and  related  several  historical 
and  amusing  anecdotes  connected  with  his 
subject. 

In  former  times  almost  every  nation 
was  symbolized  by  its  particular  cross, 
and  the  cross  generally  was  contrasted,  as 
at  present,  with  the  crescent,  'i'he  cross 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol,  CCXI. 


of  England  (St.  George’s)  was  red  upon 
a white  ground,  the  bars  being  perpendi- 
cular and  horizontal.  That  of  Scotland 
(St.  Andrew’s)  was  a white  saltire,  or 
diagonal  cross,  on  a hlue  ground.  At  the 
Union  in  1707,  though  the  arrangement 
bad  been  partially  adopted  since  1606, 
the  two  crosses  were  united,  the  field  of 
the  whole  being  made  hlue,  with  a rim 
of  white  round  St.  George’s  cross,  to  shew 
its  original  groundwork.  At  the  union 
of  the  three  kingdoms  in  1801,  the  cross 
of  Ireland  (St.  Patrick’s)  was  added.  This 
consisted  of  a red  saltire  on  a white  ground ; 
so  that  by  narrowing  its  bars,  each  of  them 
lay  along  the  corresponding  white  one  of 
St.  Andrew.  The  whole  thus  formed  what 
was  now  well  known  throughout  the 
world  as  the  “Union-jack;”  and  this  was 
placed  in  the  upper  corner,  next  the  staff, 
of  almost  every  national  flag,  whatever 
other  device  was  adopted  on  the  banner. 

In  1776,  on  the  declaration  of  American 
Independence,  there  were  thirteen  United 
States,  and,  as  a consequence,  thirteen 
stripes  and  stars  on  the  American  banner. 
A star  had  since  been  added  for  each  new 
State  — eventually  some  thirty -six  — in- 
cluded in  the  federation  : hut  some  of  the 
stars  now  appeared  as  if  about  to  set. 

The  tricoloured  banner  of  France  was 
devised  to  symbolize  the  king,  the  people, 
and  the  national  guards.  The  same  co- 
lours were,  adopted  in  particular  circum- 
stances by  ourselves : thus,  the  senior 
full,  vice,  and  rear-admirals  of  our  navy 
hoisted  a red  flag  at  either  the  mizen, 
fore,  or  maintop  of  their  flag-ship ; the 
next  seniors,  the  tohite  flag ; and  the 
juniors  of  each  rank  the  hlue  flag  ; form- 
ing together  the  national  combination 
“ red,  white,  and  blue.”  There  were  also 
the  white,  blue,  and  red  ensigns  respec- 
tively, in  which  the  body  of  the  flag  was 
one  of  those  three  colours,  each  having  the 
union  - jack  in  the  corner.  The  three 
great  Universities,  too,  distinguish  their 
Masters  of  Arts  by  the  same  colours, — 
Oxford  adopting  red,  Cambridge  tohite, 
and  Dublin  hlue. 

The  royal  standard  was  interesting  from 
the  various  changes  which  it  had  under- 
gone. The  arms  of  onr  present  queen 
4 G 
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are  given  on  most  of  our  modern  silver 
and  gold  coins,  and  the  most  untutored 
eye  inust  have  noticed  a difference  between 
the  more  ancient  and  the  more  modern 
ones.  The  history  of  the  royal  arms  was, 
in  some  respects,  the  history  of  England 
since  the  Norman  Conquest ; and  thus  the 
lecturer  explained  a startling  announce- 
ment that  “ he  would  undertake  to  read 
the  History  of  England  off  the  side  of 
a sixpence  !”  Every  change  was  explained ; 
and  an  interesting  quotation  from  Lord 
INIacaulay^s  “ Spanish  Armada”  shewed  the 
application  which  was  made  to  the  sup- 
porters, quarterings,  and  motto  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Dr.  Hume  also  defended  the  Scottish 
nation  for  objecting  to  the  hoisting  of 
a false  national  flag  on  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh a few  years  ago ; because  since  the 
days  of  James  I.  the  royal  arms  had  always 
been  differently  marshalled  in  Scotland 
and  England, — the  Scottish  quarterings 
having  the  precedence  in  that  country, 
aud  the  English  ones  in  England.  The 
lecturer  concluded  with  a brief  notice  of 
the  subject  of  “precedence,”  and  of  the 
heraldic  distinctions  between  an  “ esquire” 
aud  a “ gentleman.” 

After  a vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Hume 
had  been  carried,  Mr.  James  Harrison 
drew  attention  to  the  curious  oak  pulpit 
belonging  to  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Chester, 
as  described  by  us  last  week.  The  Hector 
of  St.  Bridget’s  and  St.  Martin’s  (the  Hev. 
G.  Salt),  explained  to  the  meeting  that, 
at  Mr.  Harrison’s  instigation,  he  had  caused 
the  old  pulpit  to  be  carefully  cleaned  from 
the  incrustation  of  plaster  and  paint  which 
had  for  centuries  deprived  it  of  its  true 
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character  and  hidden  it  from  observation. 
One  of  the  compartments  was  supposed  to 
represent  the  Deity  seated,  while  the  other 
three  contained  emblems  of  the  three 
Evangelists,  St.  Matthew,  Luke,  and 
John,  the  names  being  attached  to  each 
on  a flowing  label.  The  emblem  of  St. 
Mark,  if  it  had  ever  formed  part  of  the 
design,  had  disappeared.  St.  Martin’s 
being  now^  disused  as  a place  of  worship, 
the  parish  having  been  attached  to  the 
adjoiring  one  of  St.  Bridget,  it  was  in- 
tended to  judiciously  restore  this  ancient 
pulpit,  under  Mr.  Harrison’s  guidance, 
and  to  employ  it  as  the  futm-e  pulpit  of 
the  modern  church  of  St.  Bridget,  now 
undergoing  decoration  and  re-arrange- 
ment. The  carvings  are  very  spirited  and 
effective,  and  the  date  of  their  execution 
certainly  prior  to  the  Reformation. 

IMr.  T.  Burghall  exhibited  the  original 
illuminated  grant — from  Dugdale  and  the 
two  St.  Georges,  heralds — of  the  Cheshire 
family  of  Venables’  arms  to  Montague 
Bertie,  Earl  of  Abingdon,  who  had  then 
recently  married  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Peter  Venables,  last  Baron  of  Kin- 
derton,  of  that  family,  by  whom  however 
he  left  no  issue.  Owing  to  her  death, 
childless,  the  barony  descended  through 
her  aunt  to  the  Vernons,  Lords  Vernon, 
who  are  the  present  representatives  of  the 
Venables  of  Kinderton,  in  the  female  line. 

Mr.  T.  Hodkinson  exhibited  a black 
cocoa-nut  “love  cup,”  silver-mounted,  cu- 
riously engraved  with  the  arms  of  the 
Hurlestons  of  Picton  on  the  paternal  side, 
impaled  with  a family  not  identified,  and 
surrounded  with  the  Garter  device,  “ Honi 
soit  qui  mal  y pense.” 
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Aug.  22.  The  half-yearly  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Town-hall,  Sir  G.  E.  Pocock, 
Bart.,  in  the  chair,  when  two  valuable 
papers  were  read : one  by  the  Rev.  Mac- 
kenzie Walcott,  “ A Few  Notes  from  the 
Christchurch  Chartulary  in  the  British 
Museum  and  another  by  Benjamin  Fer- 
rey.  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  “ Parallel  between 
the  Naves  of  Christchurch  and  of  Durham 
Cathedral.” 


The  President  shewed  and  handed  to 
the  Curator  an  ancient  tile  found  in  the 
Priory  grounds.  Mr.  Argyle  produced 
rubbings  from  the  Brasses  of  King  Ethel- 
red  in  Wimborne  Church,  and  of  Thomas 
Ay  1 ward.  Rector  of  Havant;  and  Mr. 
Paris  exhibited  a two-handled  vessel  of 
bell-raetal,  which  had  [been  for  150  years 
in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Mr. 
Blacklock,  at  Sopley,  and  two  Roman 
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coins  the  property  of  Mr.  Tice,  one 
found  in  Derret-lane,  the  other  in  Sopley 
meadows. 

Mr.  Ferrey’s  communication  we  print 
in  another  place. 

Mr.  Walcott’s  paper  was  as  follows : — 
“A  Few  Notes  erom  the  Chaettjlary 

OF  CHEISTCnUECH  PeIORY  IN  THE 

British  Museum. 

“ I find  that  Ralph  Flamhard  when  he 
built  his  new  church  destroyed  the  early 
church,  and  nine  others  which  stood  in 
the  cemetery.  (Cart,  de  Twyneham,  Tib. 
VI.  D.  P.  II.  fob  193,  b.)  The  ancient 
Irish  churches,  like  those  of  the  East 
and  Greece,  usually  occur  in  groups  of 
seven,  as  at  Glendalough  and  Cloninac- 
noise ; but  I have  little  hesitation  in  be- 
lieving that  these  subordinate  churches 
here  resembled  the  ancient  arrangement 
at  Abingdon,  where  twelve  cliapels  and 
twelve  cells  were  grouped  round  the  min- 
ster church  (Monasticon,  i.  p.  512.) 

“ I shall  take  this  opportunity  of  allud- 
ing to  two  or  three  peculiar  arrangements 
at  Christchurch.  The  so-called  castellan’s 
rooms,  which  were  built  against  the  west 
wall  of  the  north  wing  of  the  transept, 
were  in  fact  the  sacristan’s  rooms.  At 
Thetford  and  Castle  Acre,  the  sacristy  was 
attached  to  the  north  wall  of  the  transept ; 
at  Worksop  it  was  likewise  situated  at 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  nave;  and 
at  Noyon  and  Stutgardt  it  was  like  that 
of  Christchurch,  of  two  stories;  and  a 
similar  building  remains  at  St.  Florinus, 
Coblentz. 

‘‘Another  peculiarity  is  that  of  two- 
storied  chapels  attached  to  the  eastern 
front  of  the  transept.  Similar  instances 
occur  in  an  identical  position  at  I)run- 
theim  Cathedral ; at  Ottery  St.  Mary 
chambers  are  built  over  the  chantries  in 
the  choir-aisles,  and  at  Naumberg  chapels 
formed  in  the  lower  story  of  the  towers 
have  upper  rooms.  They  were  occupied  at 
Christchurch  either  by  the  chantry  priests, 
or  as  a treasury,  or  as  archive  and  muni- 
ment rooms,  in  one  instance  certainly  as 
a designing  room^  The  later  architect 
at  Christchurch  carried  on  this  plan  by 
building  a chantry-chapel  of  St.  Michael 
above  the  Lady-chapel.  Although  there 
are  many  instances  of  double  - storied 
churches  designed  to  accommodate  two 
congregations,  or  to  be  occupied  by  two 
classes  of  a monastic  congregation,  yet 


^ See  Gent.  Mag.,  March,  1860,  p.  277.  Mr. 
Raine  speaks  of  a tracing-room  in  York  Minster, 
in  his  edition  of  the  Fabric  Rolls. 


neither  of  these  applications  suit  the  ar- 
rangement at  Christchurch,  to  wdiich  I 
have  found  but  one  parallel, — of  a chapel 
over  a Lady-chapel, — and  that  is  in  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Leu,  near  Senlis, 
in  France.  At  Compton  Church,  Surrey, 
and  Cormack’s  Chapel  on  the  Rock  of 
Cashel,  in  Ireland,  there  are  chapels  over 
the  chancel. 

“ Our  materials  for  an  architectural 
history  of  the  priory  church  are  very 
slight,  and  it  is  with  much  satisfaction 
I have  found  the  following  dates  of  the 
consecrations  of  certain  altars,  as  they  may 
afford  a clue  to  the  period  of  the  erection 
of  the  beautiful  chapels  in  the  transepts, 
especially  when  we  have  the  additional 
light  furnished  by  the  endowment  of 
chantries.  It  is  remarkable  that  these 
chapels  were  consecrated  by  Scottish  bi- 
shops, acting  as  suffragans  to  the  diocesan 
of  Winchester. 

“ Dedications  of  Altars  in  Christ- 
church. 

1199.  5°.  Id.  Jan.  St.  Saviour’s,  and  St. 
Stephen’s,  by  Reginald,  Bishop  of 
Ross,  [consecrated  1195, died  1215]. 
1214.  Holy  Trinity,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
by  Walter,  Bishop  of  Witherne, 
[consecrated  1209,  died  1225]. 
Prid.  Id.  Nov.  St.  Augustine. 

7°.  Id.  Dec.  St.  John  Baptist,  and 
St.  Edmund. 

1221.  St.  Michael,  and  St.  Martin,  l)y 
Nicholas,  Bishop  of  the  Isles. 

“ Chantries. 

“ John  Golde  de  la  Pole,  for  one  se- 
cular chaplain  ‘ at  our  table’  to  celebrate 
mass  at  the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas.  Dat. 
in  capitulo,  Fest.  St.  Jo.  ante  port.  Lat., 
a\  14  Edw.  fil.  Edw.  Regis. 

“ Prugo  Bardolf,  date  Thursday  after 
St.  Michael,  29  Edw.  III.,  to  be  burled 
before  the  altar  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 
A canon  to  say  the  mass. 

“ William  Lyoun. 

“ William  and  Malel  de  Redvers^. 

“ Roger  and  Kelesivysa  Martel. 

“ A.nniversary — Kadelwyse  de  Rous. 

„ Peter,  Bishop  of  Win- 

ton 

“ Chantry— Bardolph,  and  for  Earl 
Baldwin. 

„ Edw^ard  de  Portchester,  a 
great  benefactor. 

“ Annin.  — Roger  de  Abbotsbury,  a bene- 
factor. 


i’  William,  sixth  Earl  of  Devon,  died  1216; 
Mabel,  daughter  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Mellent. 

Peter  de  Roehe,  co-fouuder  of  Netley  Abbey. 
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“ Chantry — Ropier,  rector  of  Portesham. 

“ Anniv.  — Walter  Herford  et  Christine 
his  wife. 

„ Queen  Eleanor. 

„ Geoffrey  de  Auna,  and  his 

wife  Alicia. 

„ Johanna  Bruer. 

“ Chantry — Lady  Joanna  de  Bruer and 
Earl  William  her  father. 

„ Ralph  Kelet,  and  Gunnor  his 

wife. 

“ Anniv.  — Will,  and  Eliz.  Everard. 

„ Will,  de  Monte  Acuto,  and 

Katharine  his  wife®. 

,,  John  Tyrevache  and  Will. 

Sinedeinor. 

„ Will.  Mascherel. 

„ Jordanus  de  Insula. 

„ Ric.  de  Oi  estuel. 

„ Roger  Martel. 

„ Eustache  de  Kenton. 

“ The  benefices  in  the  gift  of  Christ- 
church Priory  were  the  vicarages  of 
Christchurch,  Milford,  and  Sopley,  and  of 
Thorley  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  appears 
that  the  vicarage  of  Christchurch  was  also 
called  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ; the  nave 
being  parted  off  at  the  second  pillar  west- 
ward of  the  crossing,  was  wholly  allotted  to 
the  useofthe  parishioners  under  that  desig- 
nation. At  Norwich  Mr.  Harrod  says  that 
the  cathedral,  though  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  was  called  Christchurch. 

“The  earliest  notice  of  Christchurch 
which  I remember  to  havn  met  with  is 
the  following - 

“ ‘ A.D.  954,  Rex  Edredus  dedit  beato 
Dunstano  precio  L.  solidorum  auri  mane- 
rium  de  Badbury  xxvj.  hidas,  et  juxta 
oppidum  Twinham,  i.e.  Christchurche,  ij. 
hidas  cum  captura  pisciuin.’  \_Monasf. 
Anglic.  16 


“Under  Rental  the  following  places 
are  mentioned  in  the  Chartulary  : — 

“ Baylokeslee  (Basheley),  Gore,  Quer- 
myngton.  North  Chynetone  (Chewton) 
South  Chynetone,  Myddeltone  (Milton), 
Stamputte,  Strete,  Houbourn,  (Hub- 
borne),  Bure,  Modeford,  Staple,  Water- 
dich,  Wyncketon,  Ryppele,  Cristechurche, 
Prestetone. 

“ Peioet  Manges  with  acres : — 

“ Ryngewode,  506  j Wolhampton,  61 ; 
Sweye,  17 ; Pancok,  44 ; Blaunchard,  35  ; 
Chornclos,  56 ; Coulhulle,  37  ; Ashe,  118 ; 
Baillokester,  113;  Henton,  323;  Hurne, 
87 ; Throup,  53 ; Oudemor  (Dudmore), 
20;  Estynton,  220;  Hroue,  109;  Pudel- 
townes^,  379;  Pudele, — ; Bardolf,  116; 
Wington,  58 ; Clutelpudle,  — ; Mannes- 
croft,  — ; Southwode,  — ; Outforlong, 
~ ; Grecheburi,  — ; Leyghe,  — ; King- 
stonefeld, — ; Dradeforde,  169.  I must 
mention  that  at  this  period  there  was  a 
church  at  Winkton. 

“ Our  list  of  vicars  is  exceedingly  im- 
perfect, but  I am  able  to  add  one  more 
name,  with  an  anecdote.  Mr.  Thomas 
Hancock,  M.A.,  of  Oxford,  Curate  of  Am- 
port,  in  the  first  year  of  King  Edward 
VI.,  ‘ having  license  of  Bishop  Cran- 
mer,  preached  at  Christchurch  Twinham, 
where  he  was  born.  Mr.  Smythe  Vicar 
of  Christchurch,  and  B.D.’  Mr.  Hancock 
preached  a controversial  sermon,  ^ whereat 
the  said  vicar,  Mr.  Smythe,  sitting  in  his 
chair  in  the  face  of  the  pulpit,  spake  these 
words, — “Mr.  Hancock,  you  have  done  well 
until  now,  and  now  you  have  played  an  ill 
cow’s  part,  which  when  she  hath  given 
a good  mess  of  milk  overthroweth  all  with 
her  foot,  and  so  all  is  lost ;”  and  with  these 
words  he  got  him  out  of  the  church 
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Oct.  22.  A Council  meeting,  fully  at- 
tended, was  held  at  Maidstone,  the  Mae- 
QUis  Camden  in  the  chair. 

d She  was  daughter  of  William  de  Redvers, 
sixth  Earl  of  Devon,  and  married  (first)  William 
nruere,  (secondly)  Hubert  de  Burgh,  chamber- 
lain  to  the  King. 

e William  de  Montacute,  first  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, and  Katharine,  daughter  of  William  Lord 
Grandison. 

<■  “ In  96t  King  Edred  gave  to  St.  Dunstan,  at 
the  price  of  50  shillings  of  gold,  the  manor  of 
Badbury,  26  hides  ; and  near  the  town  of  Twyne- 
ham,  that  is  Christchurch,  two  hides,  with  the 
right  of  fishing  no  doubt  including  our  famous 
salmon. 


John  Henry  Parker,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  (to 
whom  the  Society  was  indebted  for  his 
admirable  architectural  illustrations  at 
the  last  annual  meeting',)  was  elected 
an  Honorary  Member.  Thirty  ordinary 
members  were  added  to  the  list,  and  three 
Literary  Societies  were  taken  into  union. 

Beside  the  disposal  of  routine  business, 
an  important  addition  was  made  to  the 
Society’s  Museum.  Some  gold  armlets, 
lately  dug  up  at  Aylesford,  between  Maid- 

e Near  Dorchester. 

Narratives  of  the  Reformation,  p.  72. 

‘ Gent.  Mag.,  Sept.  1861,  p.  281. 
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stone  and  Eocliester,  were  purchased  by  amount  of  wealth  possessed  at  that  time, 
the  Council  for  £40.  They  are  said  to  be  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  gold  was 
of  British  date,  and  tend  to  shew  the  commonly  found  in  those  days  in  Britain. 

LEICESTEESHIEE  AECHITECTUllAL  AND  AECIIiEOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY. 


Sept.  26,  27.  The  Society  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Lutterworth,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Makkiott,  of 
Cotesbach.  The  first  day  was  devoted  to 
Lutterworth  and  its  environs,  readhug  of 
papers,  and  an  examination  of  the  well- 
stocked  temporary  Museum  % which  had 
been  formed  in  the  Town -hall  by  the 
exertions  of  a local  committee ; the  second 
day  was  given  to  an  excursion  to  Cave’s 
Inn  (Tripontium),  Stanford,  Naseby,  Thed- 
dingworth,  &c. 

Sept.  26.  The  company  assembled  in 
Lutterworth  Church,  when  Mr.  Bloxam 
gave  a brief  account  of  the  edifice,  so  as 
not  to  infringe  on  a paper  that  he  had 
prepared  for  the  evening  meeting;  and 
they  next,  under  his  guidance,  proceeded 
to  Misterton,  a mile  distant. 

Upon  entering  the  edifice,  Mr.  Bloxam 
remarked  that  it, — that  is,  the  nave 
and  two  aisles, — like  Lutterworth,  was 
built  in  the  fourteenth  century : the 
chancel  being,  as  was  very  apparent,  of 
a later  period.  The  appearance  of  the 
church,  after  Lutterworth,  was  very  satis- 
factory, being  much  more  in  its  original 
state,  there  being  no  galleries,  and  many 
of  the  open  seats  of  the  fifteenth  century 
being  still  preserved.  The  arches  of  the 
nave  were  without  any  capitals,  an  occur- 
rence not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  fifteenth 
and  previous  century.  The  hood  and  all 
the  mouldings  in  the  church  were  remark- 
ably good.  The  south  aisle  was  formerly 


a Among  the  articles  exhibited  were  two  monu- 
mental brasses,  formerly  in  Lutterworth  Church, 
hut  stolen  therefrom  on  the  night  of  Sunday, 
August  28,  1854.  The  thief  was  captured,  and 
convicted,  hut  the  brasses  had  been  broken  to 
pieces ; the  fragments,  however,  were  all  col- 
lected by  the  police,  from  such  distant  places  as 
Atherstone,  Bedworth,  Hinckley,  and  Nuneaton, 
and  by  the  care  of  Mr.  Deakins,  the  super- 
intendent, the  brasses  were  now  shewn  almost 
as  perfect  as  when  they  were  stolen. 


a chantry  chapel,  divided  from  the  nave 
by  a handsome  screen,  large  portions  of 
the  lower  part  of  which  were  left : the 
founder  was  buried  under  an  archway  at 
the  side.  The  piscina  was  still  remaining, 
and  some  small  pieces  of  good  stained 
glass  of  the  fourteenth  century,  cotwal 
with  the  church,  were  well  worth  atten- 
tion, On  the  south  side  of  the  church 
was  pointed  out  the  doorway  and  stair- 
case leading  to  the  “ Domus  inclusus,”  or 
chamber  over  the  south  porch  (still  exist- 
ing), which  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
a recluse.  The  open  seats  of  the  fifteenth 
century  were  specimens  of  good  carving, 
and  all  required  careful  examination,  many 
being  richly  decorated  with  armorial 
bearings  and  religious  emblems  and  de- 
vices, such  as  the  five  wounds,  &c.,  &c. 
The  base  of  the  roodloft  was  inspected, 
and  the  entrances  to  it,  below  and  above, 
pointed  out.  A handsome  altar-tomb  in 
the  church  atti’acted  much  attention. 
It  commemorates  “ Mychel  Pulteney, 
Esquire,”  who,  dying  in  1577,  has  the 
usual  termination  to  monumental  inscrip- 
tions, prevalent  during  the  predominance 
of  Roman  Catholic  opinions,  thus  quali- 
fied upon  his  tomb,  “ On  whose  soulle  the 
Lorde  TiatJie  taken  mercy.” 

In  the  afternoon  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Wood- 
cock, of  Thurmaston,  read  a paper  on 
Monumental  Brasses,  in  which  he  parti- 
cularly described  the  fine  large  brass  of 
Robert  Braunch  and  his  two  wives  (A.n. 
1364),  from  King’s  Lynn.  Dinner  followed, 
at  the  Denbigh  Arms  Hotel,  and  at  the 
evening  meeting  Mr.  Bloxam  read  his 
paper  on  Lutterworth  Church  and  the 
Wycliffe  Relics,  which  demands  a some- 
what extended  notice  : — ■ 

“ We  find  in  this  town  no  ancient  re- 
mains of  domestic  architecture  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  not  even  of  the  hospital 
founded  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  to 
carry  us  back  to  the  time  of  Wycliflh,  who. 
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born  as  it  is  said  in  1324,  was  incumbent 
of  this  parish  during  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  life,  from  1374  to  1384,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third  and  early  p-art  of  that  of  Richard 
the  Second.  Wycliffe  died  at  this  place, 
and  was  here  buried. 

“ The  church  of  Lutterworth  is,  then, 
the  only  structure  now  remaining  coeval 
with  his  time.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  structure  of  the  original  church  at  Lut- 
terworth,— one,  1 think,  of  not  very  higli 
antiquity,  but  architectural  fragments  of 
which,  in  all  probability,  lie  concealed  in 
the  foundations  of  the  present  walls, — it  is 
enough  for  us  to  know,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  its  extant  architectural  features, 
that  the  shell  of  the  present  structure,  at 
least  of  the  tower,  nave,  and  aisles,  was 
built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  during 
the  life,  but  before  the  incumbency  of 
Wycliffe,  and  probably  sometime  between 
the  years  1330  and  1360.  The  tower, 
with  a belfry  staircase  projecting  at  the 
north-west  angle,  which  has  been  on  the 
exterior  much  disfigured  by  compo,  had 
formerly  a lofty  spire,  destroyed  by  a tem- 
pest in  1703.  The  upper  stage  of  the 
tower  was  rebuilt  in  the  tasteless  pseudo- 
Gothic  style  of  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  nave  is  divided 
from  the  aisles  on  each  side  by  a range 
of  four  double-faced  pointed  arches,  with 
chamfered  edges,  and  hood- mouldings 
over,  which  latter  give  great  relief.  These 
arches  spring  from  plain  octagonal  piers, 
with  moulded  caps.  The  south  wall  of 
the  south  aisle  contains  five  windows, 
three  of  them  of  two  lights,  each  with 
flowing  tracery  in  the  head;  the  other 
two  of  two  lights  each,  with  rich  flowing 
tracery  in  the  head  of  one,  whilst  the 
mullions  of  the  other  simply  cross  in  the 
head.  All  these  windows  have  hood-mould- 
ing over,  without  which  they  would  look 
bare  of  relief.  The  south  porch  is  mo- 
dern. At  the  south-east  corner  of  this 
aisle  is  a diagonal  buttress  containing  a 
niche  for  an  image.  The  east  window  of 
this  aisle  is  a somewhat  rich  specimen  of 
a Decorated  window,  containing  four  prin- 
cipal lights,  and  flowing  foiled  tracery  iu 
the  head.  The  east  window  of  this  aisle 
is  of  the  same  period. 

“ The  north  aisle  contains  in  the  north 
wall  three  windows  of  two  lights  each, 
with  tracery  in  the  head  and  hood-mould- 
ings, over  a plain  pointed  doorway  with 
a hood-moulding  over,  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  a west  window  of  the  same  pe- 
riod, and  a well-designed  east  window  of 
Ihree  lights,  with  flowing  tracery  in  the 
head.  These  are  all  the  architectural 


features  I can  confidently  pronounce  to  be 
anterior  to  the  age  of  Wycliffe,  and  in 
existence  during  his  incumbency. 

“The  age  of  the  chancel  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  whether  it  be  of,  or  subsequent 
to,  Wycliffe’s  time.  The  little  circular 
trefoil- headed  doorway  in  the  south  aisle 
was,  I think,  in  existence  during  his  in- 
cumbency. Of  the  window's  I am  not  sure ; 
from  the  disposition  and  angular  character 
of  the  tracery,  differing  from  the  flowing 
lines  of  an  earlier  perod,  I should  assign 
these  features  to  the  early  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  which  would  be  subse- 
quenff  to  the  age  of  Wycliffe. 

“ The  east  window'  has  been  very  inju- 
diciously blocked  up,  but  the  five  principal 
vertical  lights  were  subdivided  by  panel- 
work.  This  window  has  a hood-moulding 
over,  and  above  this  is  k stone  escutcheon 
or  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Eerrers, 
Gules,  seven  mascles  voided,  or.  On 
either  side  of  the  chancel  door  is  a window 
of  three  principal  lights,  with  angular 
tracery  in  the  head.  In  the  north  wall 
of  the  chancel  are  windows  similar  to 
those  in  the  south  wall,  and  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  north  aisle,  near  the  east  end, 
over  a sepulchral  recess,  the  masonry  of 
which  projects  externally,  is  a window 
with  tracery  similar  to  that  of  the  win- 
dows in  the  chancel;  by  which  I should 
imagine  that  the  chancel  was  built  by  the 
person  whose  recumbent  effigy,  with  that 
of  his  lady,  lies  within  this  sepulchral  re- 
cess on  a high  tomb  in  the  north  aisle. 

“And  now  as  to  the  interior  of  the 
church.  The  original  high-pitched  roof 
of  the  nave  appears  to  have  been  re- 
moved in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  walls 
on  which  it  rested  carried  up,  and  the 
clerestory  windows,  five  on  each  side,  ob- 
tusely arched,  of  three  lights  each,  and 
cinquefoiled  in  the  heads,  added.  The 
present  roof  of  the  nave,  of  a more  obtuse 
or  depressed  pitch  than  the  original  rouf, 
is  a good  specimen  of  the  wooden  roof  of 
the  fiftt  enth  century,  and  now  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  interesting  architectural 
features  in  the  church. 

“ It  is  divided  into  five  bays  by  tie- 
beams,  supported  by  upright  wall-pieces, 
from  which  spring  curved  braces,  the 
spandrils  between  which  and  the  tie- 
beams  are  filled  with  open  panel-work, 
whilst  a kind  of  embattled  crest  runs 
along  the  upper  edge  of  the  tie-beam. 
Between  the  tie-beams  each  bay  is  sub- 
divided by  moulded  purlins  and  common 
rafters,  also  moulded. 

“The  chancel-arch  is  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  piers  or  responds  from 
which  the  arch  springs,  as  also  the  soffit 
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of  the  arch,  are  panelled — an  unusual 
architectural  feature  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  though  common  enough  in  So* 
mersetshire  and  some  other  of  the  south- 
western counties. 

“ The  chancel  roof  is  plain  and  de- 
pressed, and  was  prohahly  construct-  d in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  or  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  divided 
into  three  bays  with  moulded  wall-plates, 
purlins,  and  rafters. 

“ Of  the  present  internal  fittings  of  the 
church  and  their  arrangement  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  in  any,  the  slightest, 
terms  of  commendation. 

“The  simple  yet  graceful  and  ornate 
architectural  features,  which  the  fittings 
of  Wycliffe’s  and  of  the  succeeding  age 
presented,  appear  about  a century  ago  to 
have  been  ruthlessly  swept  away,  and  the 
present  tasteless  and  miserable  arrange- 
ment of  boxes  or  pews  made, — as  Fuller 
quaintly  says,  ‘ high  and  easy  for  folk  to 
sit  or  sleep  in,’  and  ‘ worthy  of  reforma- 
tion,’— was  adopted. 

“ For  ‘ the  church  was  beautified  in  1761, 
with  a costly  pavement  of  chequered  stone, 
new  pews  of  oak,  and  everything  else  new, 
both  in  church  and  chancel,  except  the 
pulpit.’ 

“The  pulpit  was  removed  from  its 
ancient  and  appropriate  position  in  the 
north  aisle  about  a quarter  of  a century 
ago,  and  set  up  in  the  centre  of  the  nave, 
with  clerk’s  desk  and  reading-pew  massed 
together,  like  a huge  graduated  excres- 
cence. At  the  same  time,  I suppose,  the 
galleries  were  constructed.  With  these 
alterations  the  church  has  been  knocked 
about,  and  is  now  in  a state  of  semi-di- 
lapidation, whilst  the  west  end  of  the 
church  has  been  partfd  off*  for  vestries 
and  receptacles  for  rubbish,  the  walls  of 
the  chancel  panelled  round  in  1761,  where 
they  should  not  have  been,  hiding  most 
probably  features  of  architectural  interest, 
perhaps  the  very  stone  seat  or  ‘ sedile  ’ 
occupied  by  Wyclilfe.  What  a slur  upon 
his  memory  ! 

“ The  proper  restoration  of  this  church 
is  simply  a work  of  time,  whether  it  be 
effected  in  the  present  or  next  generation. 
Wycliffe  in  his  age,  as  a Church  reformer, 
led  the  van : will  you,  in  this  age  of 
church  restoration,  be  content  to  follow 
in  the  wake  ? The  high  pews  and  galleries 
will  come  down,  and  the  pulpit  be  re- 
moved from  its  present  unsightly  position. 
We  have  but  to  walk  across  the  fields  to 
Misterton,  barely  a mile  distant,  to  see 
the  effects  of  such  a change.  Compare 
the  two  churches  together:  ‘Look  here 
upon  this  picture  and  on  this.’ 


“I  must  now  draw  your  attention  to 
the  monument,  or  high  tomb,  in  the  recess 
in  the  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle  near 
the  east  end,  with  the  two  recumbent 
effigies  thereon.  The  tomb  itself  is  hid 
from  sight  by  one  of  those  unseemly  high 
pews  I have  described.  It  is,  however, 
engraved  in  outline  in  Nichols’s  ‘ Leicester- 
shire,’ and,  as  far  as  I can  judge  from  the 
representation  there  given,  is  a monument 
of  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  certainly  is  not  the  monument  of  Wil- 
liam Feilding  and  .lane  Prudhomme  his 
wife,  to  w-hom  Nichols  assigns  it,  for  he 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  though  I find  he  was  alive  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Second,  A.D.  1380.  Of  whom  it  is  the 
monument  is  yet  matter  of  conjecture. 
There  are,  however,  two  families,  to  one 
of  whom  this  monument  is  likely  to  be- 
long : — namely,  to  one  of  the  Feilding 
family — Sir  John  Feilding,  Knt.,  son  of 
William  Feilding  and  Jane  Prudhomme, 
and  w'ho  married  Margaret  Purefoy.  I 
know  not  when  they  died  or  where  they 
w'ere  buried,  but  as  they  were  the  father 
and  mother  of  Sir  William  Feilding,  Knt., 
who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury, 
in  1470,  and  was  there  buried,  they  probably 
died  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, with  which  date  the  monument  would 
agree.  Or  it  might  be  a monument  of  one 
of  the  Ferrers  family,  anciently  lords  of 
this  manor,  and  patrons  of  the  advowson  of 
the  church ; and  if  so,  I should  assign  it 
to  Sir  William  Ferrers  of  Groby, — who  in 
1414  obtained  a grant  of  a market  and 
fair  to  Lutterworth,  and  who  died  in  1414, 
— and  to  his  lady.  To  this  worthy  knight 
and  benefactor  to  Lutterworth  I would 
ascribe  the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel  early 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  the  arms  of 
Ferrers  over  the  east  window  of  the  chan- 
cel would  imply,  probably  at  or  about  the 
same  period  as  the  grant  of  the  market 
and  fair  was  obtained ; and  as  the  window 
over  this  monument  is  an  insertion  made 
when  the  chancel  was  rebuilt,  and  in  the 
style  of  the  windows  of  the  chancel,  such 
fact  is  in  favour  of  the  assumption  that 
this  was  the  tomb  of  a Ferrers.  Yet  it  is 
in  what  is  called  the  Feilding  aisle,  and 
the  claims  of  the  families  are,  in  my 
mind,  conflicting.  Perhaps  some  one,  more 
interested  in  and  connected  with  Lutter- 
worth than  I am,  may  work  out  this 
interesting  problem. 

“ The  effigies  on  this  tomb  are  of  ala- 
baster, and  represent  an  esquire  or  knight, 
for  there  is  no  distinctive  mark  of  cogniz- 
ance between  them,  and  his  lady.  He 
appears  bare-headed,  with  short-cropped 
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hair,  and  face  close  shaven,  attired  in 
a long  gown  or  coat,  belted  round  the 
waist,  and  buckled  in  front.  The  sleeves 
of  the  gown  are  wide  and  loose,  and  it 
appears  to  be  worn  over  armour,  of  which 
the  vambraces,  coverings  for  the  lower 
arm,  and  coudes,  or  elbow -plates,  and 
broad  or  square-toed  sollerets,  with  which 
the  feet  are  covered,  are  visible.  The 
hands  are  hare  and  conjoined  on  the  breast 
in  attitude  of  prayer,  and  the  feet  rest 
against  some  animal,  now  much  mutilated. 
The  head  reposes  on  a double  cushion  sup- 
ported by  angels,  the  heads  of  which  have 
been  destroyed.  There  is  a peculiarity 
about  this  effigy  I have  not  met  with  in 
any  other;  that  i.s,  it  appears  to  have 
over  the  defensive  armour  not  a surcoat, 
or  a cyclas,  or  a jupoD,  or  a tabard,  but 
the  civilian  or  layman’s  gown  or  coat  of 
the  period  I suppose  it  to  be,  namely,  of 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  lady  is  represented  cumbent  on 
the  left  of  her  husband,  clad  in  a long 
loose  gown,  with  a mantle  over,  fastened 
across  the  breast  by  a cordon  with  pendent 
tassels,  the  cordon  being  affixed  on  either 
side  to  a lozenge-shaped  fanail.  The  sleeves 
of  the  gown  are  full,  but  drawn  up  and 
cufied  at  the  wrists ; the  veiled  head-dress 
is  worn,  and  the  head  reposes  on  a double 
cushion  supported  by  angels.  The  period 
to  which  this  monument  may  be  fairly 
assigned  is  some  time  in  the  &st  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  costume  of 
both  effigies  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  that 
period. 

“ There  have  been  and  are  some  monu- 
mental brasses  in  the  church.  iMost  of 
them  have  disappeared,  but  none  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  of  earlier  date  than 
the  fifteenth  century. 

“ !Much  painted  glass  formerly  existed 
in  this  church,  especially  in  shields  con- 
taining the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Feild- 
ings,  Ferrers,  and  others.  At  present  not 
a single  fi-agment  of  these  ancient  me- 
morials of  benefactors  to  this  church  is  to 
he  found  : all  have  been  ruthlesslj*  swept 
away. 

“ This  church  contains  a variety  of 
articles  which,  for  years  past,  I know 
not  how  many,  have  been  regarded  as 
relics  of  Wycliffe.  'these  are — the  pulpit 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  preached,  his 
arm-chair,  his  table,  his  altar  candlesticks, 
a portion  of  liis  gown,  and  his  portrait, — a 
copy  of  that  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl 
of  benbigh,  painted  by  a Mr.  Feilding, 
and  presented  by  him  to  the  parish,  in 
1780.  The  original  of  this  portrait  is,  by 
the  kind  jKjrmission  of  that  noble  earl, 
with  other  interesting  portraits  from  his 


valuable  collection,  and  for  which  we 
ought  and  must  all  feel  deeply  indebted 
to  him, — now  in  your  local  museum. 

“Xow  this  is  a critical  age,  and  we 
naturally  inquire  whether  these  relics  are 
genuine  ? Is  a single  one  of  them  of 
Wy differs  era  ? I should  have  been  deeply 
pleased  could  I have  met  with  a single 
article  which  I could  ascribe  to  his  age ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  shell  of  the 
tower,  substructure  of  the  nave,  and  aisles, 
I can  find  no  smgle  article  of  furniture  or 
fittings  of  his  time.  To  take  them  seriatim  ; 
the  chair  and  table  are  so  palpably  articles 
of  furniture  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  the  veriest  tyro  in  archaeological  lore 
would  never  think  of  assigning  them  an 
earlier  period,  Xot  so  the  pulpit : but  is 
this  of  Wycliffe’s  age  ? Certainly  not. 
When  the  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  when  in 
that  century  the  clerestory  was  added  to 
the  nave,  and  the  present  roof  placed 
thereon,  the  church  was  seated  with  open 
benches,  probably  like  those  in  Misterton 
Church  or  in  Claybrook  Church.  The 
chan  cel -screen,  rich  and  costly,  was  at 
that  time  constructed,  as  was  also  the 
pulpit. 

“Fragments  of  the  chancel-screen,  or 
what  I presume  to  have  been  sucb,  are 
worked  up  at  the  back  of  the  organ-loft, 
nearly  hidden  from  view.  The  architec- 
tural details  of  this  screen,  as  well  as  of 
the  pulpit,  are  clearly  those  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  In  fact,  I do  not  know 
a single  church  in  the  kingdom  which 
contains  an  original  wooden  pulpit  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  as  this  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be ; and  the  few  stone  pulpits  we 
have  of  that  age,  or  earlier,  exist  in  the 
yet  remaining  or  ruined  refectories  of 
conventual  foundations. 

“ The  sounding-board  to  the  pulpit,  now 
in  the  vestry,  is  an  addition  of  the  seven- 
teenth centurv,  about  two  hundred  years 
old. 

“Then  as  to  the  very  curious  fluted 
altar-candlesticks  of  wood  and  gilt — both 
rare  and  curious  they  are,  but  not  of  the 
age  of  Wycliffe,  for  they  are  a pair  of 
altar- candlesticks  of  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  or  time  of  Charles 
the  First.  At  the  Eeformation,  when 
lights  were  generally  abolished  from  our 
churches,  the  two  on  the  communion- 
table, or  high  altar,  as  it  was  called,  were 
retained  for  the  express  signification  that 
Christ  is  the  very  true  light  of  the  world; 
and  these  continued  till  the  Puritan  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1643,  passed 
an  ordinance  for  the  removal  of  altar 
candlesticks  from  our  churches.  In  the 
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general  destruction  these  appear  to  have 
escaped,  and,  as  historical  relics,  I hope 
they  may  long  continue  to  he  taken  care 
of.  If  not  unique,  they  are  the  only  pair 
of  wooden  candlesticks  of  that  period  I 
have  found  remaining. 

“ Then  there  is  a portion  of  a vestment, 
kept  with  great  care  and  reverence  in 
a glass  case,  never  to  be  opened,  and, 
like  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  to  be 
looked  at  but  not  examined.  For  we 
judge  of  it  under  great  disadvantages  from 
its  partial  concealment.  Now  if  this 
fragment  is  that  of  a vestment,  there 
were  only  two  vestments,  or  service-habits, 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  which  it  could 
belong,  viz.  the  cope  and  the  chasuble. 
The  latter  would  be  the  vestment  worn 
by  Wycliffe  every  time  he  officiated  as 
priest  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharistic 
Office,  the  former  only  at  choral  services 
and  in  processions.  Now  the  cope  had 
sometimes  orphreys  down  the  sides  in 
front,  in  which  figures  of  saints  were 
sometimes  worked,  but  not  those  of 
angels;  and  I never  knew  an  instance 
of  a chasuble  worked  as  this  fragment  is. 
My  own  opinion,  and  I cannot  sufficiently 
examine  the  fragment  to  be  positive,  is 
that  it  is  the  portion  of  an  altar  frontal  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  some  of  which  are 
still  preserved  in  our  churches,  the  angel 
being  represented  as  it  would  have  been 
in  the  preceding  century,  or  time  of  Wyc- 
liffe. Having  thus  expressed  my  opinion, 
formed  under  a very  partial  examination, 
I am  content  to  leave  this  point  for  the 
future  criticisms  of  others. 

“Lastly,  as  to  the  portrait.  Is  that 
not  of  Wycliffe, — that  venerable  bearded 
old  man  ? Alas ! I am  afraid  I must 
attempt  to  dissipate  all  preconceived  and 
cherished  notions  which  have  long  pre- 
vailed respecting  it. 

“ Wycliffe,  as  a priest  of  the  Church 
before  the  Reformation,  was  required  by 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  to  be  close 
shaven,  both  as  to  his  chin  and  his  cheeks; 
and  if  you  examine  the  brasses  and  sculp- 
tured monumental  effigies,  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  of  priests  in  this  country, 
which  are  numerous,  you  will  not  find  one 
represented  in  the  manner  pourtrayed  by 
this  portrait.  Again,  the  cap,  the  costume, 
the  gown,  the  ruff  encircling  the  wrist, 
as  represented  in  this  portrait,  are,  to- 
gether with  the  long  beard,  semblances  of 
the  costume  and  appearance  of  one  of  the 
Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  fashion  of  letting  the  beard  grow 
among  the  Reformed  clergy  crept  in.  This 
painting  is  clearly  of  that  period,  and  the 
date  of  it  I should  fix  as  somewhere  be- 
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tween  1540  and  1570.  As  to  its  being 
a realistic  portrait  of  Wycliffe,  or  of  his 
age,  it  certainly  is  not.  It  may  be  an 
ideal  portrait  of  him  in  the  costume  and 
appearance  prevalent  in  an  age  at  least 
a century  and  a half  after  his  death.  There 
is,  or  was  forty  years  ago,  a portrait 
somewhat  similar  to  this  in  the  collection 
of  the  then  Duke  of  Dorset,  at  Knole,  in 
Kent,  bearing  also  the  name  of  Wycliffe. 
Whether  it  remains  there  still  I know  not. 

“Now  I can  shew  you  a much  more 
realistic  portrait,  as  to  costume  and 
general  appearance,  than  that  this  paint- 
ing represents.  It  exhibits  a priest  of 
Wycliffe’s  time  vested  for  the  service  of 
the  Church,  namely,  in  the  alb,  stole, 
maniple,  and  chasuble.  When  not  so 
vested,  his  ordinary  clerical  habit  would 
have  been  a long  cassock,  or  coat,  the 
toga  talaris  with  a hood,  the  caputium 
attached  to  it,  and  hanging  down  behind. 

“ Is  there,  then,  no  relic  of  Wycliffe’s 
time?  Yes,  there  was  one  disposed  of 
lately  in  London,  and  I could  have  wished 
it  had  been  secured  for  the  church  of  Lut- 
terworth. Why  we  reverence  the  memory 
of  Wycliffe  is  not  so  much  on  account  of 
his  theological  opinions,  on  many  of  which 
grave  differences  might  arise,  but  from 
his  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or 
at  least  portions  of  them,  into  the  verna- 
cular, the  language  of  Chaucer  and  of  the 
author  of  ‘ Piers  Plowman.’ 

“ Now  in  the  late  sad  dispersion,  which 
ought  never  to  have  taken  place,  of  the 
library  of  Archbishop  Tenison,  on  the 
1st  of  July  last,  among  the  MSS.  was 
one  of  the  fourteenth  century,  containing 
portions  of  certain  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
ment  translated  by  John  Wycliffe,  whether 
in  his  monograph,  which  I think  not  un- 
likely, or  a simple  transcript  made  in  his 
time,  I cannot  say.  It  was  a small  folio 
volume,  and,  though  fragmental,  was 
purchased  in  public  competition  by  a well- 
known  London  bookseller,  Mr.  Lilly,  for 
£150. 

“I  have  now  trespassed  upon  yofir 
patience  more  than  I ought  to  have  done, 
and  my  remarks  may  not  have  been  so 
palatable  as  I could  have  wished  : but  it 
is  the  province  of  an  antiquary  ‘ to  search 
out  truth,’  whether  ‘in  academic  groves,’ 
or  amid  objects  of  long-cherished  interest 
presented  to  his  notice.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  James  read  a paper,  illus- 
trated by  plans,  relating  to  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  preparatory  to  the  intended  visit 
to  the  locality  on  the  following  day. 

Sept.  27.  The  first  place  visited  on 
4 H 
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the  excursion  was  Cave’s  Inn,  where  Mr. 
Bloxam  remarked  that  he  differed  from 
many  most  able  authorities  in  his  opinion 
as  to  the  ancient  Roman  station,  Tri- 
pontium  : he  believed,  for  reasons  which 
he  was  not  then  prepared  to  enter  into, 
even  did  time  permit,  that  Cave’s  Inn  was 
the  site  of  that  station,  and  not  (as  was 
generally  thought)  Lilbourne.  He  might 
shortly,  through  the  public  press,  give  the 
reasons  which  he  thought  strong  enough 
to  warrant  him  in  coming  to  that  con- 
clusion. 

After  a hasty  inspection  of  the  church 
at  Lilbourne,  Mr.  Bloxam  led  the  way  to 
the  huge  mounds  of  earth  close  by,  which 
he  stated  had  generally  been  supposed  to 
be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Ro- 
man station,  Tripontium  j indeed,  Stuke- 
ley.  Burton,  and  others  had  stated  Lil- 
bourne to  be  the  locality  of  that  station. 
The  mounds  close  by  the  church,  he  stated 
not  to  be  marks  of  British  or  Roman  oc- 
cupation, but  the  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  a inediseval  castle. 

A drive  of  three  miles  brought  the  ex- 
cursionists to  Stanford  Church,  where 
they  were  met  by  the  rector,  and  the 
Rev.  G.  A.  Poole,  of  Welford,  who  gave 
much  valuable  information  respecting  the 
church,  and  the  very  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting ancient  stained  glass  preserved 
therein  : the  following  is  an  abstract  of 
his  remarks : — 

“ The  history  of  the  church  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas, at  Stanford,  is  extremely  simple; 
for  the  whole  is  of  one  style,  and  so  nearly 
of  the  same  character,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  merely  from  architectural  charac- 
teristics to  say  which  are  the  earliest  por- 
tions. Moreover,  at  the  time  to  which 
the  church  must  be  referred  (that  is,  the 
first  half,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  the 
second  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century), 
tlie  lordship,  as  well  as  the  advowson  of 
Stanford,  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Abbey  of  Selby  ; so  that  we  are  not  led  to 
look  for  indications  that  any  particular 
portions  of  the  church  are  to  be  assigned 
to  any  persons  out  of  the  Abbey.  Tliere 
is,  however,  a tomb  with  a recumbent 
figure,  under  a recessed  arch  in  the  south 
aisle,  which  probably  indicates  the  resting- 
})lace  of  the  founder  of  a chantry  in  that 
aisle.  'I’liore  is  nothing  elsewhere  to  lead 
to  a doubt  that  the  Abbey  was  at  the 


whole  charges  of  the  erection  of  the 
church.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  | 

certainly  one  of  the  most  pleasing  ex-  , 

amples  of  the  Decorated  style,  without  j 

being  remarkably  rich,  that  we  have  in  ' 

the  neighbourhood.  The  interior  is  es-  I 

pecially  good  in  effect,  chiefly  perhaps  i 

from  the  slenderness  of  the  piers,  which 
are  without  capitals,  the  chamfers  of  the  j 

arches  being  continuous  from  the  point  of  I 

the  arches  to  the  ground — a character  ! 

partially  adopted  in  the  succeeding,  or  j 

Perpendicular  style.  The  font  is  coeval  | 

with  the  church.  The  miserable  reredos, 
shutting  out  half  of  the  east  window,  and  j 

the  fittings  of  the  chancel  generally,  ought  j 

to  be  destroyed.  The  roodscreen,  and  | 

a little  piece  of  screen-work  across  the  ' 

tower-arch,  were  brought,  not  many  years  ! 

ago,  from  Lutterworth.  The  pulpit  cloth  j 

is  of  crimson  velvet,  richly  embroidered  [ 

with  white  silk,  and  has  a curious  history.  | 

It  was  worked  by  Lady  Rowe,  and  pre-  j 

sented  to  this  church  in  thankful  com-  | 

memoration  of  the  escape  of  herself  and 
her  husband.  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  from  a 1 

storm  at  sea,  on  their  return  from  Turkey  ; 1 

whence  they  had  precipitately  fled  to  avoid  I 

the  Sultan’s  advances  to  Lady  Rowe.  1 

The  monuments  consist  of  a very  perfect  I 

series,  commemorative  of  the  Caves,  from  jj 

Sir  Thomas,  who  purchased  the  lordship 
and  advowson  of  Henry  VIII.  at  the  sup- 
pression of  the  abbeys,  to  the  late  Otway 
Cave,  Esq.,  M.P.,  son'  of  Lady,  Braye,  the 
present  owner. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  object 
in  the  church  is  the  painted  glass,  the 
greater  part  coeval  with  the  fabric,  but 
presenting  specimens  of  Perpendicular  also, 
and  Cinque  Cento,  with  a number  of 
armorial  devices,  down  to  comparatively 
recent  date.  Of  the  Decorated,  or  original 
glass,  the  most  ancient  is  that  in  the  head 
of  the  east  window,  which  is  assigned  to  | 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  next  reign,  by  the  several  shields  of  | 
arms.  These  are, — I.  England,  with  a 
label,  probably  for  Edward  III.  when 
Prince  of  Wales ; II.  France ; and  III. 
England,  (France  and  England  being  both 
borne  by  the  kings  of  England) ; IV. 
England,  with  a label  for  Thomas  of 
Brotherton,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  half-brother 
of  Edward  II.  Beneath  these  are — V.  the 
arms  of  Wake,  for  Thomas  Lord  Wake ; 

VI.  Warren,  probably  for  Plantagenet, 

Earl  of  Surrey;  VII,  Bobun,  Earl  of  j 
Hereford.  Next  in  the  order  of  date  are 
the  figures  in  the  north  and  south  chancel 
windows.  The  Decorated  glass  in  the  |l 
heads  of  the  aisle  windows  follows,  being 
all  from  1340  to  1360.  The  upper  parts  |' 
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of  the  east  windows  of  each  aisle  are  es- 
pecially beautiful ; but  the  two  lower 
figures  in  each  window  are  not  of  the 
same  date,  being  probably  from  the  east 
window  of  the  chancel,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  now  destroyed.  The  Perpen- 
dicular glass,  which  is  of  the  early  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  is  scattered  through- 
out the  windows  of  the  nave  aisles.  It  is 
not  of  singular  merit.  In  the  east  chancel 
window  is  a large  quantity  of  Cinque 
Cento  glass,  appropriated  by  the  arms  to 
the  Caves,  who  have  held  the  property 
since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  To  the 
same  family  belong  all,  or  almost  all,  the 
coats  which  appear  in  great  profusion  in 
the  aisle  windows.  .This  glass  has  been 
minutely  described  by  Mr,  Winston,  in 
a number  of  the  “Churches  of  North- 
amptonshire,^’ published  by  the  Architec- 
tural Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Northampton,  to  which  the  student  of 
the  history  of  glass  painting  may  be  re- 
ferred for  a fuller 'account.  A copy  of  this 
description  kept  in  the  church  would  be 
a great  boon  to  the  wandering  ecclesio- 
logist.” 

Upon  arriving  at  Sibbertoft  the  com- 
pany assembled  in  the  school -room,  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  by  the 
Revs,  the  Vicar  and  Dolben  Paul,  and 
partook  of  luncheon. 

After  the  company  had  received  an  in- 
vitation from  Canon  James  to  refresh 
themselves  with  tea  at  the  Vicarage,  upon 
their  arrival  at  Theddingworth,  they 
walked  to  Naseby  Field,  headed  by  that 
gentleman.  They  halted  upon  the  high 
ground  above  Broadmoor,  where  the 
fiercest  conflict  took  place,  having  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  Parliamentarians 
before  them,  and  Naseby  Church  upon  the 
boundary  line.  Here  they  were  joined  by 
Sir  Charles  Isham  and  party,  Sir  W.  de 
Capel  Brooke,  the  Rev.  P.  Wilson,  Miss 
Harrison  and  party,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gatty, 
and  other  friends,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Market  Harborough.  The  Rev.  Canon 
James,  having  mounted  one  of  the  car- 
riages, proceeded  to  give  a summary  of 


the  paper  that  he  had  read  the  previous 
evening,  the  interest  attaching  to  which 
was  considerably  eidianccd  by  the  fact  of 
its  being  delivered  uion  the  very  spot 
where  the  exciting  incidents  related  took 
place. 

The  company  then  passed  through  a 
beautifully-wooded,  undulating  country,  to 
Theddingworth,  where  they  inspected  the 
almost  perfect  gem  of  a restored  church, 
under  the  guidance  of  its  vicai’,  Mr.  James. 
As  this  church  is  better  known  to  most  of 
our  readers  than  the  others  we  have  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  in  this  report,  we  need 
do  little  more  than  remind  them  of  the 
almost  sacredness  of  its  restoration ; not 
a stone,  not  a bit  of  timber,  not  a time- 
mark,  not  a trace  of  the  ancient  usages  of 
the  church,  have  been  removed  or  obli- 
terated where,  by  any  possibility,  they 
could  be  retained.  And  whilst  all  the 
ancient  portiois— where  possible  — have 
been  preserved,  everything  modern  is  of 
the  very  best  kind  both  as  to  material  and 
workmanship.  The  floor-tiling,  designed 
by  Lord  A.  Compton,  is  most  beautifully 
simple  and  chaste  in  design  and  colour. 
The  carving  of  the  seat-ends  and  screens 
to  the  side-chapels  or  chantries  will  all 
bear  the  minutest  inspection,  and  will 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious  ci'itic.  The 
pulpit  and  low  screen  dividing  the  nave 
from  the  chancel  are  of  carved  Leicester- 
shire alabaster,  and  the  minor  fittings  of 
the  church  are  well  worthy  of  imitation. 
The  architectural  features  of  the  fabric 
are  very  interesting,  this  small  church 
containing  within  itself  specimens  of  every 
style  of  architecture,  from  the  Norman 
down  to  the  Elizabethan. 

This  was  the  close  of  the  proceedings : 
and  having  availed  themselves  of  IMr. 
James’s  hospitality,  the  party  returned — 
some  to  Lutterworth,  some  to  Leicester 
by  way  of  Market  Harborough. 
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Kov.  6.  John  Hodoson  Hinde,  Esq.,  and  pointing  out  many  curious  points  of 
V.-P.,  in  the  chair.  resemblance  between  some  of  its  structures 

A letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Bruce,  and  those  of  Borcovicus  and  other  stations 
giving  an  account,  inter  alia,  of  Pompeii,  on  the  Roman  Wall. 
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Dr.  Charlton  read  the  following  com- 
munication from  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan  : — 

“ At  Higham  Dykes,  let  into  the  front 
wall  of  a cottage,  near  which  it  was  dug 
up,  is  a rude  piece  of  sculpture  in  sand- 
stone (perhaps  it  is  Roman),  of  part  of 
a semi-nude  female  figure.  Seeing  this 
made  me  ask  Miss  Bell  whether  there 
were  any  earthworks  from  which  the 
place  might  take  its  name.  She  pointed 
out  some  in  a grass  field  immediately 
east  of  the  house,  which  appear  decidedly 
ancient,  hut  mixed  up  and  confused  with 
old  fence  dykes  and  tillage  ridges.  The 
case,  however,  is,  I think,  one  worth  in- 
vestigating by  your  Society.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  it  has  often  occurred  to 
me,  that  the  Romans  must  have  had  many 
roads  besides  those  generally  known,  and 
in  this  county  one  running  not  far  from 
the  east  coast,  from  north  to  south,  per- 
haps not  far  from  the  line  of  the  old  north 
road,  to  which  we  might  he  guided  by 
names  or  camps,  if  such  exist  along  that 
line.  There  was  one  from  the  south  to 
South  Shields  and  Wallsend,  which  pro- 
bably would  be  continued  northwards.” 

Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan  had  also  sent  for 
exhibition  a long  narrow  roll,  being  the 
inventory  after  death  of  the  chattels  of 
William  Moore,  Esq.,  of  the  Bank  House, 
dated  1502  in  one  place,  and  1602  in 
another.  The  latter  is  the  true  date,  the 
scribe  not  having  overcome  the  habits  of 
the  century  which  had  just  ended.  The 


‘‘chappel  chamber”  and  the  ^‘chapell” 
were  furnished  as  bedrooms,  and  shew 
that  the  proprietor  had  dealt  in  chantry 
lands.  The  inventory  abounds  in  curious 
detail. 

Dr.  Charlton  produced  a Danish  news- 
paper containing  a notice  of  the  wonderful 
discovery  of  runes  in  the  Orkneys,  by 
James  Farrer,  Esq.  * They  prove  to  be 
little  more  than  names,  some  of  them 
being  written  by  a person  who  describes 
himself  as  the  most  knowing  one  in  runes 
over  the  western  seas — a character  which 
the  abstruse  nature  of  the  accompanying 
inscriptions,  some  of  which  are  in  “palm 
runes,”  amply  justifies.  Some  of  the 
names  and  short  notices  are  of  an  his- 
torical nature.  These  Norse  or  Icelandic 
characters  may  be  attributed  to  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  and  are  very 
similar  to  those  discovered  in  1824,  on  the 
coast  of  Greenland,  opposite  Batfin^s  Bay. 

Mr.  Longstaffe  stated  in  reference  to 
the  lewis-holes  appearing  in  the  stones  of 
the  Roman  bridge  at  Cilurnum,  that  these 
appearances  presented  themselves  not  un- 
frequently  in  works  of  both  Roman  and 
mediaeval  times;  and  put  the  question 
whether  the  lewis  was  found  in  Greek  or 
other  ancient  architecture,  as  the  Romans 
were  not  on  the  whole  an  inventive 
people. 
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Oct.  9.  These  Societies  held  a joint 
meeting  in  the  famed  old  border  town 
of  Bungay,  which  was  attended  by  a nu- 
merous body  of  members  and  gentle- 
men of  the  district. 

The  rendezvous  was  the  magistrates’ 
room  at  the  King’s  Head  Hotel,  the  walls 
of  which  were  covered  by  a large  collec- 
tion of  rubbings  from  monumental  brasses 
chiefly  belonging  to  the  two  counties,  and 
contributed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Tallak,  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Raven,  and  Mr.  Graystone  B. 
Baker.  A variety  of  local  antiquities 
were  also  arranged  on  a table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  chiefly  from  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Graystone  Baker,  of  Bun- 
gay. Among  those  which  attracted  most 


notice  were — a leaden  bulla  of  Celestine 
III.,  1192,  in  admirable  preservation; 
a brass  circular  matrix  of  a seal  inscribed 
s’  DENIS  DE . LE  HAENESSE ; another  with 
the  device  of  St.  Hubert,  (a  stag’s  head 
with  a cross  between  the  antlers,)  bearing 
the  legend  timi  devm  ; part  of  a chimney- 
piece  in  marquetry-work,  representing  the 
interior  of  a court-yard,  and  bearing  upon 
it  the  date  15 — and  the  arms  of  Beding- 
field,  removed  from  an  old  carved-fronted 
house  in  Olland-street,  Bungay ; an  ele- 
phant’s tooth,  and  a roughly  chipped 
stone  celt,  found  on  the  common ; brass 
coins  of  Antoninus  Aurelius,  Faustina  the 
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younger,  Nero,  Carauslus,  &c.,  dug  up  in 
various  parts  of  the  town  ; and  a tray  of 
150  minimi,  selected  from  a thousand  or 
more  ploughed  up  in  1812  on  the  outside 
of  the  common. 

A leaden  shield,  apparently  temp.  Hen. 
VII.,  hearing  a horse-shoe,  hammer,  pin- 
cers, mane-comh,  nails,  &c. ; and  a some- 
what mutilated  stone  hottle  or  vase,  for- 
merly glazed,  in  the  shape  of  an  equestrian 
knight,  with  elongated  sharp  - pointed 
shield,  found  at  Ditchingham,  adjoining 
Bungay. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  cinerary  urn,  with  a 
large  portion  of  a second  one,  and  a flint 
arrow-head  harhed,  found  at  Broome- 
heath,  near  Bungay,  where  are  still  to  he 
seen  three  earth-mounds. 

A variety  of  fragments  of  Roman  pot- 
tery, with  a few  pieces  of  Samian  ware, 
found  with  a larger  number  of  pieces 
and  calcined  hones  in  1856,  in  what  had 
unquestionably  been  a burying-ground 
in  the  Roman  period  at  Wainford, 
Bungay. 

A fine  round  brass  seal,  temp.  Hen.  IV., 
circumscribed  SIGILLV  willi  : delatove, 
found  in  1825,  at  St.  Margaret’s,  South 
Elmham ; and  a circular  brass  fibula,  of 
a cabalistic  character,  circumscribed  with 
the  letters  OTIS  variously  placed,  found 
on  the  top  of  a circular  mound  at  St. 
John’s,  South  Elmham,  in  1828. 

A fine  polished  stone  celt,  and  two 
brass  ones  of  the  common  form,  with  loop 
on  one  side,  found  in  1847,  near  the 
castle  at  Mettingham ; and  a brass  spoon 
taken  from  out  the  moat  there  in  1824. 

The  Rev.  S.  W.  King  exhibited  a Ro- 
man cinerary  urn  found  at  Hidenham,  and 
a fine  Anglo-Saxon  urn  found  in  an  earth- 
mound  near  the  church  at  Earsham ; and 
Mr.  Baker  also  sent  a horse’s  hit  of  un- 
usual power,  found  when  removing  an- 
other mound  on  the  same  spot. 

Mr.  George  Baker  exhibited  an  antique 
lantern  formerly  in  the  old  carved-fronted 
house  before  alluded  to;  besides  various 
plans  of  the  town,  castle,  &c. 

By  permission  of  the  churchwardens, 
the  old  churchwardens’  hook  of  Bungay 
St.  Mary,  commencing  15  Hen.  VIII.  and 
coming  down  to  1853,  a large  volume  of 


great  interest,  was  placed  on  the  table  for 
the  inspection  of  the  company. 

The  chair  having  been  taken  by  the 
Rev.  Loed  Aethue  IIeevey,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Suffolk  Society,  his  lordship 
expressed  the  deep  regret  which  all  must 
feel  at  the  absence  of  Sir  John  Boileau, 
Bart.,  the  President  of  the  sister  Society, 
who  was  to  have  presided  on  this  occasion ; 
and  most  sincerely  and  deeply  did  he  and 
all  of  them  sympathize  with  him  in  that 
dark  cloud  of  domestic  affliction  which 
had  produced  this  regretted  absence.  As 
the  day  was  not  very  fine,  he  would  ask 
Mr.  Woodward  to  give  them  in  that 
room  that  information  about  the  famous 
castle  of  Bungay  which  he  had  kindly 
promised  to  do  amid  its  majestic  and 
venerable  ruins. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Woodward,  F.S.A.,  regret- 
ting that  pressure  of  engagements  lately 
should  have  prevented  his  reducing  his 
facts  and  opinions  to  writing,  proceeded, 
with  the  aid  of  a large  map  prepared  by 
Mr.  George  Baker,  to  point  out  what  in 
his  opinion  shewed  that  Bungay  had  been, 
first  a stronghold  of  the  Britons,  then 
a fortified  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  the  Roman  period,  and  finally 
a castle  of  the  Normans;  continuing  to  be 
a place  of  strength  and  power,  notwith- 
standing many  vicissitudes,  till  a late 
date. 

The  Rev.  T.  Clarkson  read  a paper  on 
some  old  records  found  in  the  parish  chest 
of  St.  James,  South  Elmham,  quoting  ex- 
tracts between  the  years  1383  and  1684 
to  shew  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
times,  and  to  stimulate  others  to  make 
similar  researches  in  other  localities. 

The  party  then  adjourned  to  the  castle, 
and  the  day  having  become  beautifully 
fine  and  warm,  Mr.  Woodward  pointed 
out  those  parts  of  the  earthworks  and 
fortifications  which  indicated  the  different 
periods  into  which  he  had  divided  the 
history  of  the  castle. 

From  the  castle  outworks  the  company 
proceeded  to  Trinity  Church,  where  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Raven,  Master  of  the  Grammar- 
school,  Bungay,  read  a paper  on  “The 
Ecclesiastical  Remains  of  Bungay ;”  shew- 
ing that  the  tower  of  Trinity  Church, 
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which  is  round  in  form,  is  of  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor^  a fact  which  was 
confirmed,  among  other  things,  by  a small 
window  or  opening  in  the  north  wall, 
formed  of  that  kind  of  masonry  which  is 
now  generally  believed  to  indicate  an  earlier 
period  than  the  Conquest.  After  quoting 
a variety  of  entries  of  much  interest  from 
the  parish  books  relative  to  the  bell, 
probably  cast  by  Richard  Brasyer,  the 
younger,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Mr. 
Raven  proceeded  to  give  the  history  of  the 
neighbouring  convent,  and  next  conducted 
the  visitors  to  the  Church  of  Holy  Cross, 
a spacious  edifice  with  a magnificent 
tower  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  but 
having  a ruined  chancel  and  choir  of  a 
much  earlier  period ; and  within  the  same 
enclosure  some  remains  of  the  old  con- 
ventual buildings.  The  reverend  gentle- 
man then  referred  to  the  destroyed  church 
of  St.  Thomas  the  chapel  on  the  bridge, 
of  which  nothing  remains  j the  chapel  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  probably  connected 
with  a lazar-house,  and  of  which  a Per- 
pendicular doorway  and  some  fragments 
of  wall  remain  in  the  premises  of  Mr. 
Watson,  blacksmith  j and  of  the  Grammar- 
school,  founded,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
priory,  in  “ the  chapel  in  the  churchyard.” 
The  present  school  premises  were  given  to 
the  town  in  1580,  or  thereabouts,  by  Lionel 
Throckmorton,  but  the  school  suffered 
much  by  fire  in  1688;  a disaster  com- 
memorated by  a stone  tablet  over  the 
j)rincipal  entrance. 

Carriages  were  then  ordered,  and  the 
numerous  party  proceeded  to  Mettingham 
Castle,  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Safford,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor  and 
rector  of  the  parish,  and  who  kindly  in- 
vited the  company,  as  they  arrived,  to  par- 
take of  an  elegant  luncheon  most  hospi- 
tably provided  for  the  occasion.  After 
justice  had  been  rendered  to  Mr.  Safibrd’s 
good  cheer,  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning  read 
a paper  on  the  Castle  and  College,  within 
the  old  walls  of  -the  latter.  The  castle 
was,  he  said,  a fortified  manor-house  rather 
than  a fortress,  but  was  a place  of  con- 
siderable strength,  furnished  with  all  the 
means  of  defence  suitable  for  the  unsettled 
times  of  the  Normans.  It  owed  its  origin 


[Dec. 

to  Sir  John  de  Norwich,  who,  in  reward 
for  his  services  in  the  French  wars,  ob- 
tained license  from  Edward  III.,  21  Aug., 
1342,  to  castellate  his  residence  here. 
Being,  however,  compelled  to  return  to 
the  French  wars,  the  completion  of  the 
castle  was  intrusted  to  Dame  Margaret, 
his  wife.  It  existed  as  a residence  of  the 
founder’s  family  only  for  forty  years,  being 
conveyed  in  1382  to  the  College  of  Secular 
Canons  that  had  been  founded  by  Sir  John 
at  Raveningham,  in  Norfolk,  and  now  re- 
moved to  this  place.  The  history  of  the 
college  was  related  with  much  minuteness 
by  Mr.  Manning  from  the  original  deeds 
and  charters  relating  to  the  college,  now 
in  his  possession.  From  these  it  appeared 
that  the  translation  was  retarded  princi- 
pally by  the  opposition  of  the  nuns  of 
Bungay,  who  were  impropriators  of  the 
parish  church,  and  was  not  fully  effected 
till  the  year  1393.  After  detailing  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  college  to  the 
Dissolution,  and  thence  to  the  present 
time,  Mr. Manning  observed  that  although 
the  ruins  afforded  but  little  information 
as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  uses  to  which  the  several  parts 
were  applied,  they  were  fortunately  able 
to  ascertain,  in  greater  measure  than  usual, 
much  of  the  domestic  economy  of  the  esta- 
blishments and  the  progress  of  affairs 
under  the  management  of  the  fellows, 
from  the  existence,  in  his  own  possession, 
of  six  folio  volumes  of  MS.  accounts  of 
their  receipts  and  expenditure  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  Dissolution. 
Some  of  the  most  remarkable  entries  have 
been  collected  together  and  printed  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute ; but  the  series 
are  worthy  of  being  printed  entire.  The 
fabric  expenses  and  decorations  run  over 
several  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
A gilt  cup  and  cross,  vestments,  and  other 
ornaments,  were  purchased  for  the  chapel 
in  1407  at  a cost  of  £25,  a considerable 
sum  in  those  days.  John  Masun  and  his 
men  were  at  work  at  the  chapel  for  ninety- 
nine  days  in  1408-9,  and  John  Lokere 
and  his  men  for  ninety- five  days.  Freestone 
came  from  Yarmouth  to  Beccles  by  water, 
and  from  thence  by  land  carriage  to 
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Mettingliam  : blackstone,  perhaps  marble, 
came  from  Norwich.  New  stalls  were  con- 
structed, for  which  one  of  the  chaplains 
went  over  to  Lynn  and  Castle  Acre  to  find 
a good  model  in  1414.  In  the  same  year 
we  find  twelve  edijicia  made  (housings  or 
niches)  for  images  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
at  a cost  of  £6  3s.  4d.  John  Holgate 
made  the  images,  and  Thomas  of  Yar- 
mouth, or  Thomas  Bassham  of  Yarmouth, 
was  a carver  and  painter  who  made  images 
with  tabernacles,  and  a tabula  for  the 
high  altar  for  not  less  than  £37  4s.  8d. 
These  entries  are  the  more  interesting, 
because  they  lead  us  to  attribute  the 
screen-paintings  and  wood-carving,  which 
so  abounded  formerly  in  the  churches  of 
these  counties,  to  local  artists,  and  not  to 
Flemings,  as  is  sometimes  conjectured.  In 
1415  an  organ  was  brought  from  Boston 
to  Lynn,  and  from  Lynn  to  Mettingham, 
the  carriage  of  which  cost  9s.  l|d.  It 
was  not  till  1415-16  that  Bishop  Wakering, 
of  Norwich,  came  and  dedicated  the  churchj 
and  in  1418-19  his  suffragan  came  and 
dedicated  two  altars.  Of  articles  of  church 


furniture  and  vestments  the  notices  are 
very  numerous.  Illumination  was  carried 
on  in  the  college,  and  frequent  payments 
are  recorded  to  William  Lomlnowr,  or  the 
Illuminator,  for  writing  and  painting  hooks 
in  gold  and  colours.  The  extracts  quoted 
by  Mr.  Manning  were,  he  said,  all  from 
the  first  volume  of  the  Accounts ; hut  at 
a future  time  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
compile  another  paper  on  them. 

From  Mettingham  the  archmologists 
journeyed  to  Earsham  Church,  Norfolk, 
the  details  of  interest  in  which,  as  well  as 
in  the  neighbourhood,  were  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  B,  Woodward,  in  whose  opinion 
the  church,  the  walls  of  which  might  date 
anterior  to  the  Conquest,  was  situated 
close  to  the  site  of  two  Roman  cemeteries 
and  a Saxon  pagan  temple. 

At  this  place  the  day’s  perambulation 
closed.  The  company  returned  to  Bungay, 
and  in  the  evening,  to  the  number  of 
near  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Lord  Arthur 
Hervey,  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner 
at  the  King’s  Head  Hotel. 


SOMEESETSHIEE  AECH^OLOGICAL  AND  NATURAL 
HISTORY  SOCIETY. 


Nov.  18.  At  a conversazione  meeting 
of  this  Society,  held  in  the  Museum  of 
Taunton,  on  the  18th  inst.,  under  the 
presidency  of  F.  W.  Newton,  Esq.,  the 
High  Sheriff,  W.  W.  Munckton,  Esq., 
read  a paper  on  some  Roman  and  Ancient 
British  remains,  recently  discovered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Curry  Rivell,  and 
gave  a detailed  account  of  the  ground- 
plan,  &c.,  of  a Roman  villa  in  the  parish 
of  High  Ham,  near  Langport,  the  tesse- 
lated  pavements  of  which  were  lately 
brought  to  light  through  the  draining 
operations  carried  on  in  the  field.  Mr. 
Munckton  said  that — 

“ In  the  middle  of  September  last, 
having  received  some  information  of  the 
existence  of  what  was  thought  to  be 
tesselated  pavement,  at  Sams’s  Cross,  we 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  spot,  and  having  satisfied  ourselves 
that  it  was  the  remains  of  a pavement,  the 
following  days  were  engaged  in  having  it 
uncovered.  Two  of  the  rooms  contained 


tesselated  floors,  the  largest  being  twenty- 
one  feet  nine  inches  by  seventeen  feet, 
and  the  other  seventeen  feet  by  nine  feet. 
They  communicate  with  each  other.  The 
small  room  is  to  the  south.  The  tesserae 
of  the  large  room  are  composed  of  blue 
and  white  lias,  each  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  square.  In  the  small  room 
they  are  of  blue  and  white  lias,  and  red 
brick,  each  tessera  about  half  an  inch 
square.  The  floors  are  eighteen  inches 
beneath  the  surface.  The  walls  surround- 
ing them  are  about  two  feet  in  thickness, 
and  in  some  parts  they  are  broken  up. 
Between  the  two  rooms  there  are  the 
remains  of  a wall  of  a similar  thickness. 
In  the  middle  of  this  wall,  projecting  into 
the  large  room,  are  stones,  forming  the 
segment  of  a circle,  and  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  base  of  a pillar.  Portions 
of  plaster,  coloured  red,  were  on  it,  as 
well  as  on  the  walls  of  both  I’ooms.  The 
tesserae  are  set  in  a bed  of  concrete,  com- 
posed of  lime  and  sand,  and  about  two 
inches  in  thickness,  which  rests  on  the 
natural  soil,  viz.  rubble  white  lias.  There 
are  walls  running  from  these  rooms  in  an 
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easterly  direction.  Lying  on  the  tesserse 
were  remains  of  tiles,  made  of  the  lias- 
rock  of  the  neighbourhood.  Portions  of 
slate,  like  the  Wiveliscombe  slate,  were 
also  found  about  there.  In  the  small 
room,  driven  through  the  floor  in  the  east 
corner,  were  the  remains  of  a pot  of  black 
ware,  and  a few  bones  of  animals.  At 
one  hundred  feet  in  a south-west  direction 
from  the  villa  were  found  remains  of 
walls  of  other  buildings.  At  the  south- 
west end  of  this  excavation  is  a narrow 
paved  walk,  with  a floor  paved  with  rough 
pavement  of  lias  stone.  Near  there  we 
found  a quantity  of  charcoal  and  tiles. 
Below  this,  again,  there  was  another  foun- 
dation, about  seventeen  feet  in  length, 
where  we  found  coins,  bronze  pin,  ruddle, 
red  plaster,  and  tesserae  of  blue  and  white 
lias  and  red  brick.  About  two  hundred 
feet  from  the  villa,  also  in  a southerly 
direction,  a well  was  found,  about  two 
feet  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  nineteen 
feet  in  depth.  It  is  walled  up  from  the 
bottom  with  regular  masonry.  It  was 
filled  for  the  first  three  feet  with  rubble 
stone  of  buildings,  amongst  which  were 
found  the  portion  of  a bronze  torque,  and 
a small  portion  of  a hamstone  trough; 
for  the  next  six  feet  we  found  animal 
remains,  such  as  the  bones  of  oxen,  stags’ 
heads  and  antlers,  intermixed  with  earth ; 
and  below,  to  the  bottom,  were  stones 
and  broken  pottery,  amongst  which  were 
again  a quantity  of  animal  bones,  a piece 
of  wood,  apparently  alder  wood,  burnt  at 
one  end,  and  a part  of  two  handles  of 
a wicker  basket.  About  an  acre  and  a- 
half  of  the  field  are  filled  with  Roman  re- 
mains. On  the  other  side  of  the  gorge,  in 
a westerly  direction,  in  different  fields,  we 
found  traces  of  building,  such  as  red 
plaster,  ruddle  and  black  pottery.  In  all 
the  places  we  have  examined  quantities  of 
iron  slag  and  flints  were  found;  and  near 
the  escarpment  of  the  hill,  overlooking 
the  primeval  Bay  of  Langport,  we  found 
remains  of  a hut-circle,  with  charcoal  and 
boues  at  the  bottom.  At  the  Windmill 
Hill,  descending  into  the  valley  to  the 
Aller  turnpike-gate,  are  evident  traces  of 
earthworks,  terraces,  &c.  Some  black 
pottery  has  been  found  in  a field  above 
the  hamlet  of  Wearn,  and  not  far  from 
this  spot,  and  also  below  Wearn,  towards 
Langport.  In  consequence  of  the  lateness 
of  the  season  the  excavations  were  not 
carried  so  far  as  we  could  wish.” 

A correct  and  elaborate  drawing  of  this 
pavement  has  been  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  Society,  which  is  now  deposited  in 
the  IMuseum. 

8 


The  Rev.  R.  Warre  said  that  he  had  no 
doubt  this  villa  was  the  residence  of  a 
Roman  country  gentleman  of  small  for- 
tune but  competent  means,  which  was 
destroyed  when  the  great  wave  of  West- 
Saxon  invasion  rushed  through  the  district 
from  the  east,  and  drove  the  Romano- 
British  to  the  fastnesses  of  Devonshire. 
Very  vague  ideas  were  entertained  relative 
to  the  state  of  society  at  that  time.  We 
talked  of  our  ancestors  as  if  they  were  a 
race  of  savages,  but  the  Romans  had  oc- 
cupied this  country  for  four  hundred 
years,  and  had  brought  with  them  a high 
degree  of  civilization,  and  when  the  great 
irruption  of  northern  barbarians,  known 
by  the  name  of  Saxons,  took  place,  the 
people  of  this  country  were  not  at  all 
savages,  but  civilized  Christians.  The 
country  was  dotted  all  over  with  beautiful 
villas,  and  the  barbarians  carried  fire  and 
sword  before  them,  nearly  if  not  quite 
destroying  the  civilized  race,  the  Romano- 
British,  though  he  believed  the  war  was 
carried  on  gallantly  and  in  a scientific 
way.  The  battle  of  Llongborth  had  been 
mentioned  as  having  been  fought  at 
Portsmouth,  but  this,  for  several  reasons, 
he  considered  an  erroneous  supposition. 
Military  earthworks  were  found  here  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  this  villa 
which  Mr.  Munckton  had  investigated 
was  within  a mile  and  a-half  of  that  place, 
and  on  the  side  that  the  Saxons  would 
make  a rush.  Looking  at  the  ground,  he 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  was 
the  site  of  one  of  the  unfortunate  Roman 
villages,  the  residence  of  small  country 
gentlemen,  destroyed  by  the  wave  of  the 
West-Saxon  invasion.  The  horns,  &c., 
were  doubtless  used  for  the  adornment  of 
halls  and  staircases,  as  they  were  seen  in 
the  present  day.  Pointing  to  an  urn  on 
the  table  before  him,  he  said  that  its 
characteristics  were  purely  British,  though 
he  would  not  venture  to  say  that  it  was 
early  British,  because  the  pottery  itself 
was  of  finer  texture  than  was  usually 
found  ; but  he  was  sure  it  was  not  Saxon. 
It  was  clear  that  the  whole  of  the  district 
had  been  occupied  by  the  British  before 
the  Roman  invasion,  and  that  these  frag- 
ments were  decidedly  specimens  of  early 
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British  pottery.  The  chicken  bones  were 
common  enough,  and  possibly  their  being 
placed  as  they  were  arose  from  some  super- 
stitious feeling  ; in  the  same  way  that 
the  North  American  Indians  buried  with 
their  dead  the  arms  of  the  deceased,  sup- 
posing that  they  would  rise  to  live  again 
and  would  require  such  things.  He  had 
not  the  least  doubt  that,  as  they  went  on 
investigating  the  country,  they  would 
find,  not  only  Romano- British,  but  early 
primitive  British  remains. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Redfern  read  a paper 
on  the  Historic  Records  of  Taunton  St. 
James,  preserved  in  the  vestry  of  that 
church. 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Jones,  M.A.,  then  gave 
an  account  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  had  discovered  the  large  collection  of 
ancient  pottery  lately  presented  to  the 
Museum.  Having  heard  through  Mr. 
Wehnan  that  some  pieces  of  pottery  had 
been  dug  up  in  excavating  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a bridge  on  the  Taunton  and 
W atch  et  Railway,  near  N orton-Fitz  \v  arr  en, 
Mr.  Jones  visited  the  spot,  and  from  the 
information  supplied  by  the  foreman  of 
the  works,  he  was  led  to  expect  that,  when 
the  works  in  progress  had  advanced,  some 
discoveries  of  importance  would  be  made. 

Accordingly,  a few  days  after,  with  a 
party  of  young  archaeologists,  supplied 
with  all  the  necessary  appliances,  he  found 
his  way  to  a field  about  half  a mile  the 
other  side  of  the  village  of  Norton,  and 
north-west  of  the  ancient  British  camp 
above  the  church.  The  railway  passes 
through  the  field  and  on  the  same  level, 
but  the  excavations  carried  on  in  the  field 
on  the  north  of  the  line,  for  ballast-gravel, 
brought  to  light  the  deposit  in  which  these 
interesting  archaeological  remains  were  dis- 
covered. ''^he  section  thus  supplied  was 
clear  and  distinct.  Under  the  green  sod 
there  was  a stratum  of  the  alluvial  marls, 
which  constitutes  the  characteristic  soil  of 
Taunton  Dean,  about  eighteen  inches  in 
depth;  below  this  another  stratum  closely 
allied,  but  somewhat  lighter  in  colour, 
about  one  foot  in  depth  ; then  came  a bed 
of  cherty  gravel,  mixed  with  marl  and  clay, 
closely  resembling  the  deposit  in  which  the 
remains  of  the  rhinoceros  had  been  found 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 


at  Taunton  Gaol,  and  he  believed  identical 
with  it ; and  under  this  the  older  drift 
gravel  beds  (consisting  chiefly  of  water- 
w'orn  pebbles  of  the  Devonian  rocks), 
which  cover  large  areas  between  the 
Quantock  hills  and  Blagdon.  Immedi- 
ately under  the  upper  bed  of  alluvial 
marls,  and  passing  down  into  the  cherty 
gravel  beds,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  an 
inverted  cone,  or  rather  the  Roman  capi- 
tal U,  a deposit  of  black  earth  with  char- 
coal made  its  appearance  in  this  natural 
section.  In  this,  all  the  pottery  was  found. 
A moment’s  examination  proved  that  this 
w^as  no  other  than  a ditch  into  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  had  shot  their 
broken  pottery.  Notwithstanding  this,  it 
was  with  great  care  the  whole  mass  of 
earth  was  excavated,  and  characteristic 
portions  of  more  than  one  hundred  vases 
and  urns  were  extracted.  It  was  long 
after  sunset  before  the  investigation  was 
completed,  and  a large  wheelbarrow  full 
of  ancient  pottery  was  an  ample  recom- 
pence  for  the  toil  and  labour  of  the  day. 

Mr,  Jones  specially  directed  attention 
to  the  great  variety,  alike  as  to  form,  size, 
and  material,  wRich  the  collection  pre- 
sented. There  were  examples  of  ware  of 
the  simplest  characters,  and  such  as  would 
be  used  for  common  household  purposes ; 
there  were  also  others  of  solid  construction, 
with  finted  ornamentations,  which  would 
imply  vases  of  larger  size ; while  some  of 
them  were  small,  light,  and  most  elegant 
in  form  and  proportions.  The  most  im- 
portant features,  however,  and  those  which 
threw  most  light  upon  the  origin  of  this 
mass  of  broken  pottery,  were  the  cracked 
and  distorted  portions  of  vases,  of  which 
several  examples  were  exhibited.  Such 
fragments  would  not  have  been  removed 
very  far  from  the  place  in  which  the  vases 
had  been  manufactured.  From  these  con- 
siderations Mr.  Jones  concludi  d,  that  all 
the  examples  before  them  were  either 
broken  in  the  manufacture  or  rejected  as 
failures  ; and  that  the  field  in  which  they 
were  found  was  the  site  of  a manufactory 
of  earthenware,  probably  of  the  Romano- 
British  period.  The  great  antiquity  of 
the  deposit  was  clearly  shewn  by  the 
thickness  of  the  alluvial  maid  overlying  it, 
4 I 
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the  portion  immediately  over  the  black 
earth  containing  the  pottery  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  that  which  covered  the 
drift  gravel  beds.  The  character  of  the 
pottery  itself  likewise  indicated  its  age. 

The  great  value  and  interest  of  the  col- 
lection was  then  described,  as  arising  from 
the  fact,  that  it  supplied  a number  of 
types  both  as  to  form  and  material,  w'hich 
were  thus  known  to  have  been  manufac- 
tured in  the  same  place  and  about  the 
same  time.  Proofs  were  then  advanced 
that  from  this  locality  other  districts  were 
probably  supplied  with  earthenware.  The 
fragment  of  ancient  pottery  discovered  by 
the  late  Mr.  Baker,  of  Bridgwater,  at 
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Huntworth,  near  that  place,  more  than 
twenty-three  feet  below  the  present  level, 
was  compared  with  portions  found  at  Nor- 
ton, and  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  make ; 
so  also  did  a fragment  of  pottery  brought 
by  Mr-  Munckton,  among  the  Roman  and 
other  remains,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Curry  Rivell.  As  yet  no  indications  of 
the  exact  position  of  the  kiln  and  other 
buildings  had  been  discovered;  but  now 
that  the  attention  of  archaeologists  had 
been  specially  directed  to  the  spot,  he 
hoped  that  before  long  other  facts  would 
come  to  light  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the 
ancient  tradition  of  the  antiquity  and  im- 
portance of  Norton-Fitzwarren. 


SUEEEY  AECH^OLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


Oct.  5.  We  stated  some  time  ago®  that 
the  site  of  Chertsey  Abbey  had  been  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  T,  R.  Bartropp,  one  of  the 
Hon.  Secs,  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological 
Society,  with  the  view  of  thoroughly  ex- 
amining the  ground.  The  excavations 
have  been  carried  on  with  much  vigour, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Martin  Shur- 
lock,  the  local  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
and  Mr.  S.  Angell,  architect,  and,  on  the 
day  above  named,  the  gentry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  all  others  interested  in  an- 
tiquities, were  invited  to  meet  at  the  site, 
when  the  Council  of  the  Society  was  in 
attendance  to  exhibit  what  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  to  point  out  what  still  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

The  foundation  of  Chertsey  Abbey  is 
ascribed  to  Frithwold,  a ruler  in  Surrey 
under  Wulphere  of  Mercia,  circa  666. 
Like  most  similar  establishments,  it  was 
ruined  by  the  Northmen,  and  being  re- 
built by  Edgar  in  964,  it  was  by  him  as- 
signed to  the  Benedictines,  who  possessed 
it  until  tbe  Dissolution.  Some  excava- 
tions were  made  on  the  site  in  1855,  which 
produced,  among  other  things,  a collection 
of  encaustic  tiles  (now  in  the  Architec- 
tural Museum  at  South  Kensington),  but 
neither  the  remains  then  discovered,  nor 
those  more  recently  brought  to  light,  be- 
long to  the  Saxon  era.  They  are  all  from 
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the  next  bujlding  in  order  of  succession, 
erected  under  Abbot  Hugh,  of  Winchester, 
a relative  of  King  Stephen,  in  1110.  This 
latter  church  had  additions  made  to  it 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  sculptured  frag- 
ments which  have  been  exhumed  are  of 
periods  varying  from  the  Norman  to  the 
late  Decorated,  by  far  the  larger  portion 
being  Early  English. 

Unlike  many  other  abbeys,  Chertsey 
makes  little  figure  in  history.  The  prin- 
cipal incidents  recorded  are  the  burial 
there  of  King  Henry  VI.,  after  his  death 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the  subse- 
quent removal  of  his  remains  to  Wind- 
sor. On  the  former  occasion  the  body 
was  brought  by  water  at  an  expense  of 
£24  14s.  54d.  for  conveying  and  attending 
the  body  from  the  Tower  to  St.  Paul’s  Ca- 
thedral, and  thence  to  Chertsey,  including 
wax,  linen,  spices,  and  other  ordinary  ex- 
penses ; and  £8  1 2s.  3d.  for  obsequies  and 
masses  at  London  as  well  as  Chertsey. 
In  the  year  1537  the  abbey  and  its  pos- 
session were  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII., 
and  the  monks  removed  to  Bisham,  but  in 
the  following  year  Bisham  also  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  King.  From  that  period 
to  almost  the  present  time  the  buildings 
of  the  abbey  have  been  the  stone-quarry 
of  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  the  site  was  granted  to  Sir 
Nicholas  Carew,  Master  of  the  Buck- 
hounds,  who  erected  a “ fair  house”  out  of 
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the  ruins;  which,  after  passing  through 
various  hands,  was  pulled  down  about 
1810,  and  the  materials  sold  and  dis- 
persed. The  level  of  the  whole  of  the 
town  is  said  to  have  been  raised  by  the 
materials  from  the  abbey,  and  there  are 
but  few  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
who  cannot  shew  the  inquirer  either  tiles 
or  sculptured  stones  which  must  once  have 
belonged  to  its  church  or  buildings. 

On  visiting  the  site  of  the  abbey  on  the 
day  in  question,  the  whole  field  was  seen 
covered  with  mounds  of  a whitish  soil,  in 
the  midst  of  which  was  erected  a large 
tent,  in  which  were  displayed  the  results 
of  the  excavations,  consisting  of  portions 
of  sculptured  stone,  beautifully  coloured 
and  gilt ; large  quantities  of  painted  glass, 
mostly  of  the  time  of  Edward  I. ; pieces  of 
the  leading  of  the  windows;  an  ancient 
chatelaine,  and  keys  of  very  early  date ; 
various  coins  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
and  of  all  dates ; tiles  of  the  various  pat- 
terns already  known,  as  well  as  new  ones 
discovered  in  the  present  excavations ; and 
on  the  walls  were  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs of  the  excavations  during  their 
progress,  shewing  the  various  objects  dis- 
covered in  situ,  a series  of  drawings  by 
Mr.  Shurlock  of  the  various  patterns  of 
the  tiles,  and  a plan  by  Mr.  Samuel  Angell, 
architect,  of  the  church  and  buildings 
as  at  present  discovered.  The  church,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  excavations,  was 
about  172  feet  long  by  63  feet  wide. 
There  were  three  apses  to  the  east,  the 
centre  forming  probably  a Lady-chapel ; 
in  the  south  aisle  are  two  recesses  with 
much^worn  steps,  apparently  the  positions 
of  shrines.  Many  interments  have  taken 
place  inside  the  church,  some  in  Purbeck 
marble  coffns,  and  others  in  a sort  of 
wrought-stone  vault  about  the  size  of  a 
coffin ; but  by  far  the  larger  number  have 
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been  found  immediately  without  the  walls. 
Immediately  in  the  centre  of  the  church 
was  discovered  a Purbeck  marble  coffin, 
still  undisturbed,  with  a skeleton  (of  a 
priest)  entirely  enveloped  in  lead,  at  the 
left  shoulder  of  which  was  a metal  chalice 
and  paten.  The  whole  of  the  south  side  is 
much  less  disturbed  than  the  other  parts, 
and  its  partial  preservation  is  probably 
owing  to  its  having  been  the  position  of 
one  of  the  terraces  of  the  abbey-house. 
Without  the  wall  of  the  church,  on  the 
south  side,  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive 
building,  possibly  either  the  cloisters  or 
the  chapter-house.  The  stone  seat  nm- 
ning  round  this  building,  and  supporting 
a series  of  Purbeck  marble  bases,  forming 
an  arcade,  is  in  an  undisturbed  state,  as 
are  also  the  bases,  and  in  one  instance  a 
portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  columns. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  objects 
presented  to  the  view  are  the  richly  sculp- 
tured Purbeck  marble  caps  of  these  co- 
lumns, the  trefoil  ornaments  of  which  are 
interspersed  with  representations  of  lizards 
and  wiverns,  and  many  in  so  perfect  a 
condition  that,  without  knowing  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  more  easy  to  believe  that 
they  have  just  left  the  chisel  of  the  artist 
than  that  they  have  been  buried  some 
hundreds  of  years. 

The  whole  of  the  excavations  to  the 
present  time  have  been  executed  at  a cost 
of  little  over  £40,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  funds  will  be  found  to  enable 
them  to  continue  the  works,  and  discover 
the  western  doorway  of  the  church,  and 
the  other  side  of  the  building  already 
mentioned,  partially  excavated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church.  Subscriptions 
are  received  by  Messrs.  Cocks  and  Bid- 
dulph,  the  bankers,  as  well  as  by  the 
Hon.  Secs,  of  the  Society,  both  in  London 
and  at  Chertsey. 
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WOECESTEE  AECHITECTUEAL  SOCIETY. 


The  following  statements  in  the  Ke- 
port  of  this  Society  respecting  the  works 
at  the  Cathedral,  and  at  Malvern  Priory 
Church,  were  omitted  from  want  of  space 
last  month • 

“ The  works  of  the  cathedral  are  pro- 


gressing rapidly ; the  parts  now  in  hand 
being  the  north-east  transept  and  the 
north  side  of  the  choir.  The  restoration 
of  the  south-east  transept  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  removal  of  the  Itahan 
arches,  erected  in  the  last  century  to 
strengthen  that  portion  of  the  building. 
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The  wall-arcade  which  extends  round  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  cathedral  has  been 
thoroughly  repaired,  and  the  defective 
parts  made  good.  This  arcade  has  been 
continued  along  the  blank  wall-space  be- 
neath the  east  window,  but  with  Purbeck 
marble  instead  of  stone  shafts.  The  com- 
mittee cannot  but  think  that  a richer 
treatment  should  have  been  adopted  for 
this  important  position;  and  the  central 
compartment,  formed  by  omitting  one  of 
the  shafts,  as  at  the  end  of  the  north-east 
transept,  has  a meaningless  effect  here ; 
for  whilst  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  an  altar-table, 
its  absurdly  inadequate  size  for  such  a 
purpose  at  once  negatives  the  supposition. 
The  cumbrous  seventeenth-century  monu- 
ments which  stood  beneath  the  eastern- 
most arches  of  the  Lady-chapel  have  been 
removed  to  the  west  end  of  the  nave, 
where  they  are  even  more  obtrusive  and 
unsightly  than  they  were  in  their  former 
position.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  arcade  in  the  eastern  bays,  which  has 
been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  erection  of 
these  monuments,  has  not  been  restored, 
(for  which  purpose  it  was  thought  the 
monuments  were  removed);  for,  in  the 
event  of  the  Lady-chapel  being  ever  used 
for  occasional  services,  as  in  some  of  our 
cathedrals,  it  would  have  formed  a con- 
venient backing  to  the  stalls  of  the  clergy 
and  choir ; and  at  the  same  time  have 


preserved  an  original  and  beautiful  struc- 
tural feature  of  the  building,  the  latter 
being  an  object  of  primary  importance  in 
considering  the  restoration  of  an  ancient 
edifice.  The  restoration  of  Malvern  Priory 
Church  is  steadily  progressing.  Since  the 
presentation  of  the  last  annual  report,  the 
ceilings  of  the  choir,  transept,  and  aisles 
have  been  completed,  and  successfully  de- 
corated with  colour;  the  stone-work  of 
the  windows,  walls,  piers,  &c.,  made  good; 
and  contracts  entered  into  for  warming 
and  lighting  the  building.  The  valuable 
painted  glass  which  has  gained  such  re- 
nown for  this  church  has  been  releaded  by 
ordinary  glaziers,  without  any  attempt  to 
arrange  the  pieces  that  have  been  mis- 
placed. To  expend  a large  sum  upon  oak 
seats,  as  is  intended,  while  the  unique  re- 
mains of  ancient  art  which  adorn  the  win- 
dows remain  uncared  for  and  in  confused 
neglect,  is  an  inversion  of  the  due  order  of 
things,  and  a misapplication  of  the  term  re- 
storation. The  committee  trust  that  the 
reredos  and  the  encaustic  tiles  may  receive 
better  treatment,  and  that  these  may  be 
duly  cared  for  before  providing  elaborate 
and  expensive  oak  seats,  a portion  of  the 
work  which  may  well  be  delayed  till  the 
end.  Much  attention  does  not  appear  to 
be  paid  to  the  monuments  and  other 
ancient  remains,  which  are  permitted  to 
lie  in  a dirty  and  neglected  state.” 


YOKKSHIEE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 


Oct.  1.  T.  Allis,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the 
chair. 

T.  S.  Noble,  Esq.,  the  Secretary,  an- 
nounced numerous  presentations  which 
had  been  made  to  the  Society  during  the 
last  few  months. 

On  the  table  was  exhibited  an  excellent 
miscellaneous  collection  of  fossils,  which 
the  Society  had  purchased  for  £55,  and 
which  was  inspected  with  interest  by  the 
members  present. 

Professor  Phillips,  V.-P.,  formerly  secre- 
tary of  the  Society,  was  present,  and  made 
some  observations  relative  to  the  Society 
and  the  satisfactory  progress  which  it  had 
made  of  late  years.  In  looking  over  the 
gardens  he  found  that  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions had  been  made  there,  and  that  rare 
and  beautiful  plants  had  been  obtained 
and  placed  in  greenhouses.  In  the  mu- 
seum, too,  great  impi’ovements  had  taken 
place,  and  to  render  this  more  interesting 


and  complete  was  no  doubt  still,  as  it  was 
formerly,  the  principal  aim  of  the  Society. 

The  hospitium  he  was  glad  to  see  had 
been  preserved,  and  that  it  had  been  filled 
with  such  a variety  of  exceedingly  appro- 
priate collections  of  antiquities.  The  new 
rooms  which  had  been  added  to  the  mu- 
seum were  extremely  capacious,  and  af- 
forded ample  space  for  the  Yorkshire  se-  | 

ries  of  fossils  and  the  beautiful  Saurian  S 

specimens  being  advantageously  exhibited. 

This  was  undoubtedly  a step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  he  congratulated  the  So-  j 
ciety  upon  the  great  progress  it  had  made  : 
since  he  left  York.  | 

The  Rev.  J.  Kenrick  said  he  had  only  i 
a few  observations  to  make  upon  the  anti-  ;[ 
quities  presented  that  day.  The  wooden 
coffin,  formed  of  the  trunk  of  a tree,  from 
Churchhill,  Selby,  was  found  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  with  those  described  in  ) 
a communication  which  he  had  formerly 
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made  to  tlie  Society.  The  skeleton  which 
accompanied  the  present  specimen  was 
not  found  in  it,  hut  in  a similar  one  from 
the  same  spot.  The  pamphlet  presented 
by  Dr.  Thurnam  contained  some  curious 
information  respecting  one  of  those  tumuli 
on  the  Wiltshire  Downs  which  have  ex- 
cited so  much  attention  on  the  part  of 
antiquaries.  They  are  of  two  forms,  the 
round  barrow  and  the  long  barrow.  That 
which  Dr.  Thurnam  opened  was  of  the 
latter  class,  and  of  great  dimensions,  being 
346  feet  long.  The  chief  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  classes  was,  that  while  the 
round  barrow  generally  contained  per- 
sonal ornaments  and  articles  in  bronze, 
these  are  wholly  wanting  in  the  long  bar- 
row.  Pottery  is  found  abundantly  in  the 
round  barrow,  rarely  in  the  long  barrow. 
In  that  opened  by  Dr.  Thurnam  were  a 
few  fragments  of  the  British  type.  There 
was  no  trace  of  the  cremation  of  the  bodies 
interred,  but  the  skulls  of  two  of  the 
skeletons  found  bore  evident  marks  of 
violent  death.  Dr.  Thurnam  conjectures 
that  the  barrow  was  raised  over  some 
British  chief,  on  whose  grave  slaves  or 
captives  had  been  slaughtered.  The  burnt 
bones  of  animals  indicated  that  a sacrifice 
had  accompanied  the  interment.  Of  the 
two  coins  found  at  Micklegate  Bar,  one, 
which  was  in  excellent  preservation,  had 
on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Salonina,  wife 
of  Gallienus;  on  the  reverse  a hind,  an 
emblem  not  uncommon  upon  the  coins  of 
this  empress,  with  the  legend  juisroisri 
CONSEBVATBICI.  The  other  is  a coin  of 
Allectus,  having  on  the  obverse  the  legend 
IMP.  c.  ALLECTTTS  P.  P.  ATJ&. ; on  the  re- 
verse, a female  figure  holding  a wreath, 
with  the  legend  l^titia  atjg.  As  Allec- 
tus succeeded  to  the  command  in  Britain 
by  the  murder  of  his  master,  Carausius, 
A.D.  293,  and  was  himself  slain  a.d.  296, 
this  coin  must  have  been  struck  between 
these  years,  and  in  all  probability  at  York, 
which,  like  Carausius,  he  made  his  prin- 
cipal residence.  Drake  says,  but  with- 
out offering  any  evidence,  that  Carausius 
was  possibly  murdered  in  York  or  its 
neighbourhood ; and  this  conjecture  is 
turned  by  Lingard  into  a positive  asser- 
tion that  the  murder  took  place  at  York. 
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To  recover  possession  of  Britain,  Constan- 
tius  fitted  out  two  fleets  at  Boulogne,  one 
of  which  escaping  a superior  fleet  of  Al- 
lectus in  a fog,  effected  a landing,  and  the 
usurper  was  slain.  Gibbon,  in  relating 
this  event,  makes  a remark  which  may 
be  not  unseasonable  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, that  it  “convinced  the  Britons 
that  a superiority  of  naval  strength  will 
not  always  protect  their  country  from 
a foreign  invasion.” 

The  Rev.  T.  Myers  suggested  that  the 
curiosities  which  could  be  appropriately 
ranged  under  the  head  of  ethnology,  which 
was  now  an  interesting  science,  might  be 
placed  in  a separate  room,  to  be  called 
the  Ethnological  Room.  The  adoption 
of  this  plan  he  thought  would  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  Museum,  which  would  be- 
come as  well  known  for  its  ethnological  as 
for  its  geological  specimens. 

The  Chairman  said  it  had  long  been  the 
intention  of  the  council  to  fit  up  some 
such  room  for  ethnological  specimens.  He 
hoped  they  should  be  enabled  to  set  apart 
a room  for  that  purpose,  for  they  had 
enough  to  fill  it  with  curiosities  of  that 
particular  class  referred  to. 

Nov.  13.  The  Rev.  T.  Myers,  M.A., 
read  a paper  on  “ Some  Recent  Researches 
among  the  Valleys  and  Mountains  of 
Sinai,”  in  which  he  dwelt  particularly  on 
the  inscriptions,  many  hundreds  in  num- 
ber, that  have  been  noticed  in  that  re- 
gion by  English  and  French  travellers; 
and  he  read  a mrmber  of  decipherings  by 
the  Rev.  Blythe  Hurst,  which  relate  to 
the  miracles  and  other  incidents  of  the 
journeys  of  the  Hebrews  through  the 
peninsula.  A large  and  singularly  beau- 
tiful diagram  of  the  great  Pharaonic  in- 
scription was  interpreted,  various  coloured 
views  of  the  scenery  of  this  mountainous 
region  were  shewn,  the  method  of  apply- 
ing the  modern  Arabic  by  Golius’s  Lexicon 
was  detailed,  extracts  from  the  works  of 
recent  travellers  were  read  and  commented 
on,  and  an  account  given  of  the  recently 
discovered  Codex  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  presented  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  by  the  monks  of  St.  Catherine. 
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[^Correspondents  are  requested  to  append  their  Addresses,  not,  unless  agreeable,  for 
publication,  but  in  order  that  a copy  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  containing 
their  Communications  may  be  forwarded  to  themJ] 


THE  FAMILY  OF  HENZEY. 


Me.  Ueban, — On  referring  to  your  Magazines  for  November,  1856,  and  January^ 
1857,  at  tbe  suggestion  of  a friend,  T find  an  incorrect  statement  made  with  respect  to 
the  family  of  Henzey.  As  your  publication  is  of  an  historical  nature,  and  therefore  any 
communication  if  not  accurate  is  worse  than  useless,  I beg  to  enclose  you  the  following 
correction. 

In  the  Number  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  January,  1857,  p.  74,  your  cor- 
respondent “ Antiquarian”  says,  “ In  reply  to  your  correspondent’s  query  regarding  ^ 
Sarah  and  Mary  Henzey,  who  married  respectively  Brettell  and  Dixon,  I am  of  opinion  ^ 
that  they  were  sisters,  for  I find  that  John  Henzey  had  by  his  wife,  nee  White,  three  ? 

daughters,  Frances,  Mary,  and  Sarah,  and  that  Mary  was  married  to  Jonathan  Dixon.”  7 

In  the  Number  for  November,  1856,  p.  592,  your  correspondent  “ H.  S.  G.”  says, 

“ The  Henzeys  . . . are  represented  by  the  Pidcocks  of  the  Platts,  . . . the  Brettells  of 
Finstall-house,  near  Bromsgrove,  and  the  Dixons,  formerly  of  Dixon’s-green,  Dudley  : — 
by  the  Pidcocks,  through  the  marriage  of  William  Pidcock  with  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Henzey,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1712 ; by  the  Brettells,  through  the  marriage, 
in  1748,  of  Thomas  Brettell,  Esq.,  of  Stourbridge,  . . . with  Sarah  Henzey,  of  Broseley, 

. . . and  by  the  Dixons,  through  the  marriage  of  Jonathan  Dixon,  of  Kidderminster, 
with  Mary  Henzey,  in  1737.” 

Now,  Sir,  the  facts  are  as  follows : I annex  a pedigree : — 


of  Amblecote,  Staffordshire,  broad-glass  maker,  who 
W'as  buried  at  Oldswinford,  May  3,  1712. 


Thomas  Henzey  = Frances,  daughter  of  Wm.  Croker, 


and  sister  of  Gerard  Croker,  Esq. 
of  Sandford. 


Joshua  Henzey, 
(eldest  son,)  of  Amble- 
cote, broadglass  maker, 
buried  at  Oldswinford, 
Feb.  8,1737-8;  no  issue. 


of  Haylestones,  Amblecote,  broad-glass 
maker,  (second  son,)  buried  at  Old- 
swinford, Feb.  6,  1718.  (An  executor 
of  his  father.)  By  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  his  daughters  became  the 
legal  representatives  of  his  father. 


1 

John  Henzey,  = Elizabeth  White 


daughter  (?)  of  Rev. 
Richard  White,  Vicar 
of  Kidderminster,  bu- 
ried at  Oldswinford, 
Sept.  20,  1760. 


Other  sons  and 
daughters,  of 
whom  a daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, 
married  William 
Pidcock. 


I I II 

John  Henzey,  Frances,  Sarah,  Mary  = Jonathan  Dixon,  Gent.,  of  Caldwall- 

(only  son,)  died  buried  at  Oldswin-  buried  at  Olds-win-  ! hall,  Kidderminster,  third  son  of 

aged  7,  buried  ford.  Sept.  23,  1784,  ford,  March  18, 1783,  Captain  Oliver  Dixon,  of  Dixons, 

June  11,  1722.  unmarried,  aged  75.  unmarried,  aged  66.  | otherwise  Dixon’s  Green,  Dudley. 

Susanna,  = Oliver  Dixon,  Esq.,  (only  child,)  of  Red  Hill, 
niece  of  T.  Mil  ward,  (mentioned  infra).  I Oldswinford,  Senior  Bencher  of  Gray’s  Inn. 


1 

Rev.  John  Henzey  Dixon, 
died  unmarried. 


Susannah,  = Rd.  Harpur,  Sarah,  = Wm.  Norman, 
Gent.,  of  Surgeon, 


Mary  Ann,  = Thos.  Jervis, 

Chief  Justice 
of  Chester 
and  N.  Wales 
Circuit,  now 
represented 
by  the  issue  of  his  second  surviving 
son.  Major  Thos.  Jervis,  of  Lime- 
rick, (elder  brother  of  the  late  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,)  who 
by  his  wife,  Juliana  Vereker,  niece 
of  Viscount  Gort,  left  5 daughters. 


Oriel  Coll.,  E.I.C.S., 

Oxford,  and  now  represented  by 

of  Burton  a daughter. 

Latimer, 
now  repre- 
sented by  their  grandchild.  Captain 
Jervis  Harpur,  of  E.I.C.S. 
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By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  above  Sarab  Henzey  did  not  marry  Brettell,  as 
assumed  by  your  correspondents,  but  that  sbe  died  unmarried. 

Wbo  tbe  Sarab  Henzey  is,  wbo  is  stated  to  have  married  Tbomas  Brettell,  I do  not 
know.  This  Thomas  Brettell  began  life  (as  I have  heard  from  the  Mihvard  family)  as 
farming  bailiff  to  tbe  late  Tbomas  Milward,  Esq.,  of  Wollescote,  and  afterwards  became 
a successful  attorney  at  Stourbridge,  and  purchased  the  farm  of  Finstall.  Of  the 
respectable  family  of  that  name  in  the  parish  of  Kingswinford  he  is  implied  by  your 
correspondents  to  have  been  a relative,  and  probably  was  so ; but  of  their  descent  from 
any  French  family  of  De  Breteuille,  as  there  asserted,  I have  never  seen  nor  beard  of 
any  evidence:  and  surely  mere  assertions,  devoid  of  any  legal  evidence,  cannot  be 
a safe  ground  on  which  to  found  a pedigree.  It  would  probably  be  interesting  to  some 
of  your  readers  to  know  on  what  evidence  this  statement  rests.^ — I am,  &c., 

October,  1861.  Veeax. 

P.S.  Tbe  following  document  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  as  referring 
to  the  above  branch  of  the  family  of  Henzey  in  connection  with  the  important  trade  of 
broad-  glass  making 

By  an  indenture  of  May  1,  1703,  between  Benjamin  Perrott  the  elder,  of  the  city 
of  Bristol,  Benjamin  Perrott  the  younger,  his  son  and  heir-apparent,  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  their  servants  John  Hodgkiss  and  five  others,  of  tbe  one  part,  and 
Thomas  Henzey,  John  Henzey  (both  above-named),  Edward  Henzey  the  elder,  Ananias 
Henzey,  Joshua  Henzey,  Samuel,  William,  and  Edward  Tyzack,  Benjamin,  Elijah,  and 
Humphry  Batchelor,  broad-glass  makers,  of  the  other  part,  the  Perrotts  covenanted, 
not  for  eleven  years,  from  the  25th  July  next,  to  make,  or  promote  the  making  of 
broad  or  window-glass,  anywhere  in  England  except  London,  or  within  ten  miles 
thereof,  except  what  should  be  made  by  the  above  Thomas  Henzey  and  the  other 
parties  of  the  second  part,  or  their  children.  There  are  also  covenants  from  Messrs. 
Henzey,  Messrs.  Tyzack,  and  Messrs.  Batchelor,  yearly  to  deliver  at  Bewdley  or 
Wribbenhall  to  Messrs.  Perrott  forty  cases  of  merchantable,  uncut,  broad-glass,  or 
window-glass,  per  annum,  &c. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  trespass  a little  further  on  your  space  for  the  purpose  of 
referring  to  the  origin  of  the  names  of  certain  localities  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stourbridge. 

Brettell  Lane,  in  the  parish  of  Kingswinford,  is  a corruption  of  Brit-  Well,  as  may 
he  seen  in  old  maps,  including  those  of  Staffordshire  in  Dr.  Plot  of  1686,  and  in 
Camden’s  Britannia,  by  Gibson,  of  1696.  I leave  to  etymologists  the  derivation  of 
this  name,  which  is  not  an  uncommon  one  in  other  parts  of  England. 

Treherns,  tbe  name  of  a farm  in  the  parish  of  Pedmore,  belonging  to  the  Foley 
Hospital,  has  been  fancifully’^  derived  from  a supposed  heronry  there.  In  an  assess- 
ment to  the  window-tax  for  Pedmore,  dated  1721,  Richard  Trehearne  is  assessed,  from 
which  it  seems  obvious  that  the  farm  derives  its  name  from  the  tenant. 

Stewponey,  the  name  of  a district  and  popular  inn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stourton 
Castle,  is  given  in  Scott’s  “History  of  Stourbridge  and  its  Vicinity,”  p.  173,  as  “ among 
many  inns  bearing  the  name  of  Pony,”  and  from  being  in  “ proximity  to  a celebrated 
receptacle  for  fish,  the  union  of  the  two  names”  followed : hence  the  origin  of 
Stewponey. 

In  Noake’s  popular  “Church  Rambler  in  Worcestershire,”  p.  247,  under  “ Kinver,” 
the  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  Bonte,  and  Stour,  the  name  of  a small  river  in 
that  locality,  thus  making  “ Stour-ponte  •,  which  expression,”  he  adds,  “in  the  language 
of  the  common  people  might  easily  be  pronounced  as  ‘ Stour-pone,’  and  then  corrupted 
into  ‘ Stewponey’  by  dropping  the  r at  the  end  of  ‘ Stour  j’  similar  corruptions  being 
constantly  perpetrated  by  uneducated  people.  The  word  ‘Stewpony’  may  also  be 
a corruption  of  the  French  Bont  and  the  word  Stour.” 
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Allow  me  to  suggest  a more  simple,  and  as  it  appears  to  me  a more  obvious,  origin  of 
the  word.  In  “ Poor  Robin,”  January,  1685,  is  the  following  couplet : — 

“Xepenthes’  self,  the  Gods^  own  drink, 

Stepony,  nor  Westphalia  Skink.” 

Was  Stepony  a “Diet-drink?”  It  is  well  known  that  drinks  so  called,  composed  chiefly 
of  herbs,  were  a common  article  of  sale  throughout  the  country,  up  to  a recent  period. 
A house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stourbridge  still  goes  by  the  name  of  the  “ Diet- 
drink  House.” 


BIRTHPLACE  OF  WYCLIFFE. 


Me.  Uebajt, — The  letter  of  Mr.  Cararn 
in  the  GEXXLEirAiv’s  Magazine  for  Oc- 
tober, p.  422,  respecting  the  birthplace  of 
John  Wyclifte,  has  escaped  my  notice  till 
this  moment.  He  has  been  on  my  ground : 
he  has  been  travelling  through  my  native 
village,  Ovington;  and  amid  scenes  most 
beautiful,  which  are  and  will  continue  to 
be  most  vividly  impressed  upon  my  me- 
mory till  lifers  end.  As  a Yorkshireman 
I of  course  take  a lively  interest  in  this 
question.  I wish  I could  advance  proofs 
as  convincing  as  my  bias  is  strong,  in 
favour  of  Wyclifie — near  which  I was  born 
and  spent  the  earliest  and  happiest  years 
of  my  life — as  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
reformer.  However  much  we  may  re- 
gret, we  can  hardly  I think  wonder  that 
the  place  of  Wycliffe’s  birth  is  involved  in 
so  much  uncertainty  and  obscurity,  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  our  earliest  autho- 
rity upon  this  historical  point,  and  a very 
vague  authority  too,  is  Leland.  Xearly 
the  same  thing  has  happened  to  another 
eminent  Yorkshireman,  born  two  centuries 
and  a half  after  Wyclifi'e, — ^I  mean  Robert 
Saunderson,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  born  in  the  parish  of 
Rotherham,  but  he  was  certainly  baptized 
at  Sheffield,  as  the  parochial  registers 
attest.  Here  the  fact  and  the  tradition 
present  some  discrepancy. 

1.  With  respect  to  a statement  made 
in  the  “ Guardian,”  to  which  Mr.  Caparn 
adverts,  that  Leland’s  assertion  that  the 
reformer  was  born  at  Spi’eswell  had  been 
recently  corroborated  by  the  discovery  of 
a village  and  chapel  of  that  name  exist- 
ing at  the  latter  end  of  last  century,  about 
a mile  and  a -half  from  Wycliffe,  I venture 
meo  periculo  to  say  that  no  such  village 
or  chapel  was  ever  known  in  or  near  the 
9 


parish  of  WyclifFe.  I have  known  the 
district  thoroughly  from  childhood,  and  I 
never  heard  of  such.  My  brother  knew 
it  for  a much  longer  period,  and  I never 
heard  him  mention  such  a place,  although 
the  question  of  WycliflVs  birthplace  was 
always  one  of  great  interest  with  him. 

2.  Equally  new  to  me  is  the  tradition 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Caparn  as  existing  at 
Wycliffe,  that  John  Wycliffe  was  bom  in 
a house  which  stood  in  a fleld  known  by 
the  name  of  “Sandhams.”  I will  not 
undertake  to  say  that  it  is  or  is  not 
founded  in  truth;  but  Mr.  Caparn  was 
unquestionably  misinformed  when  he  was 
told  that  the  high  road  which  formerly 
skirted  it  was  altered  about  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  and  carried  through  it. 
Xo  change  has  taken  place  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  as  I can  safely  assert,  and  pro- 
bably for  a much  longer  period. 

3.  Leland,  “ Itinerary,”  v.  fob  114,  or 
rather  Stow  in  his  transcript  of  Leland, 
(MS.  Tanner,  464,)  tells  us,  “ [They]  say 
that  John  Wichf,  hgereticus,  [was  borne  at 
Spreswell,  a poore  village,  a good  myle 
from  Richmont].”  The  words  within 
brackets  are  from  Stow’s  transcript.  In 
another  place.  Collect,  ii.  p.  329,  he  says 
the  Reformer  sprang  from  the  \dllage  of 
Wyclif,  some  ten  miles  distant.  \Yhit- 
aker,  “ Richmondshire,”  vol.  ii.  p.  41,  in- 
forms us  that  no  such  place  does  or  ever 
did  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  and 
imagines  that  Leland  or  Stow  erroneously 
wrote  Spreswell  for  Hipswell,  a village  at 
the  assigned  distance  from  Richmond. 

4.  Even  the  date  of  Wycliffe’s  birth  is 
by  no  means  clearly  established.  Some 
interesting  remarks  on  this  point  may  be 
seen  in  the  preface  to  Fasciculi  Ziza- 
niorum  Magistri  Johannis  Wyclif  cum 
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Tritico,  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Shirley, 
1858. 

5.  It  is  well  known  from  history  that 
Wycliffe  was  a great  supporter  of  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  again  cast  over 
him,  upon  more  than  one  trying  occasion, 
the  mantle  of  his  protection.  Identity  of 
principles  may  of  course  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  a considerable  extent  to  account 
for  the  political  or  politico-ecclesiastical 
connection  which  existed  between  John  of 
Gaunt  and  the  Reformer.  But  how  nume- 
rous are  the  instances  in  which  public 
alliances  have  been  either  originally  formed 
or  afterwards  cemented  by  the  secret  in- 
fluences of  private  friendship  and  social 
intercourse.  Ralph  Neville,  of  Raby 
Castle,  first  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  had 
married  for  his  second  wife  Joan,  only 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who 
occasionally,  doubtless,  visited  his  illus- 
trious relatives.  John  Wyclifie,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  made  himself  known 
throughout  Christendom  by  the  daring 
boldness  and  originality  of  his  views  upon 
ecclesiastical  matters.  His  birthplace,  (as- 
suming that  Wycliffe  was  his  birthplace,) 
which  in  after-life  he  would  naturally 
occasionally  at  least  revisit,  was  only  some 
seven  miles  from  Raby,  so  that  he  and 
the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  could  hardly 
fail  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other. 
He  could  at  any  time  cross  the  Tees  at 
Wycliffe  watTi,  (I  love  that  good  old  word, 
now  rapidly  becoming  a sore  crux  to  ety- 
mologists, by  which  the  ford  across  the 
rocky  bed  of  the  Tees  was  in  my  early 
days,  and  previously  to  the  construction 
of  the  suspension-bridge  about  half  a mile 
higher  up  the  river,  always  called),  and  be 
at  Raby  on  invitation  from  the  Earl  in 
a very  short  space  of  time.  And  thus  we 
may  suppose  that  the  great  prince-states- 
man and  the  no  less  illustrious  ecclesias- 
tic were  drawn  to  each  other  by  the  sym- 
pathetic chords  of  communion  of  senti- 
ment and  of  private  friendship,  formed 
and  strengthened  in  the  baronial  halls  of 
Raby.  This  was  always  a favourite  spe- 
culation with  my  brother,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  drawing  from  it  a strong  inference 


in  favour  of  the  Reformer’s  residence 
(sometimes  at  least)  and  birth  at  Wyc- 
liffe. 

In  conclusion,  if  there  are  any  of  your 
readers,  and  there  must  be  many,  who 
have  the  head  and  heart  to  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  the  no  less  affect- 
ing associations  of  history,  and  who  are 
strangers  to  the  northern  borders  of  York- 
shire and  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  let  them 
by  all  means  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  this  beautiful  and  interesting  dis- 
trict. They  should  commence  at  Gain- 
ford,  not  however  in  carriages  and  om- 
nibuses but  on  good  shoe-leather,  and 
follow  the  foot-path  till  they  reach  Win- 
ston-bridge;  thence  they  must  descend 
to  the  bed  of  the  Tees,  and  follow  it  along 
all  its  rock  and  wood,  and  water-fall 
and  stream,  till  they  get  to  Ovington; 
here  they  must  take  the  private  walk 
through  the  woods  of  Sir  Clifford  Con- 
stable, till  they  come  to  Wycliffe,  where 
they  will  spend  at  least  four  hours  in 
studying  and  sketching  the  church,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  kingdom; 
that  done,  they  should  again  track  the 
Tees  till  they  reach  the  poetic  domains  of 
Mortham  Tower,  the  Greta,  and  Rokeby, 
when  the  pencil  will  again  be  largely 
called  in  requisition.  After  this,  they  will 
follow  Mr.  Morritt’s  private  foot-path  to 
Abbey-bridge  and  Egglestoue  Abbey,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tees;  cross  the  bridge 
and  walk  through  the  fields  (the  mesnes,  as 
they  are  to  this  day  called — the  demesnes) 
to  Barnard  Castle,  where  one  of  the  finest 
old  ruined  fortresses  in  the  kingdom, 
whose  situation  is  unrivalled,  awaits  them. 
If  this  is  too  much  for  one  day’s  work, 
they  can  easily  stay  all  night  at  the  inn 
at  Greta-bridge,  and  resume  their  journey 
next  day.  My  departed  friend,  Robert 
Surtees,  of  Mainsforth,  who  had  examined 
every  corner  of_  the  country,  used  to  say 
that  he  knew  nothing  in  England  equal 
to  this  beautiful  scenery. — I am,  &c. 

John  Raine. 

Blyth  Vicarage,  WorTcsop, 

Nov.  6,  1861. 
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AMERICA,  BEFORE  COLUMBUS.’ 


Me.  Ueeaist, — I read  the  article  in  your 
November  number  thus  headed  with  feel- 
ings of  great  regret.  The  writer  has  simply 
met  with  a word  the  meaning  of  which  is 
not  clear,  and  because  he  finds  that  cen- 
turies after  the  date  of  the  instances  he 
adduces  a similar  word  was  applied  to 
a substance  coming  from  America,  ergo, 
America  was  so  well  known  as  to  have 
contributed  its  produce  in  the  way  of 
trade  at  the  early  period  he  refers  to. 
But  his  difficulty  is  no  new  one,  though  it 
is  quite  new  to  found  so  bold  a theory 
upon  it.  No  case,  however,  appears  to  me 
to  be  made  out  for  alluding  to  Columbus 
or  America  at  all.  Had  your  contributor 
consulted  the  Promptoriiim  Parmlorum, 
published  by  the  Camden  Society,  or 
the  “Dictionary  of  Archaic  Words,”  by 
Mr.  Halliwell,  he  would  have  seen  there 
was  a difficulty  in  explaining  what  was 
the  substance  indicated  by  the  word 
“ brasiir,”  but  that  its  existence  long  an- 
terior to  the  supjposed  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica was  well  known.  The  able  editor  of 
the  first  book  I have  named  thus  puts  the 
question  in  a note : — “ It  is  not  a little 
singular  to  find  so  many  notices  of  brasil 
wood  considerably  anterior  to  the  dis- 
covery of  Brasil  by  the  Portuguese  cap- 
tain Peter  Alvarez  Capralis,  which  oc- 
curred May  3,  1500.  He  named  it  the 
land  of  the  Holy  Cross,  ‘ since,  of  that  store 
of  wood,  called  BrasilL’  (Purchas’s  ‘Pil- 
grimes,"  vol.  i.)  It  is  probable  that 
some  wood  which  supplied  a red  dye  had 
been  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
received  the  name  of  Brasil,  long  previous 
to  the  discovery  of  America.  In  the 
‘ Canterbury  Tales’  the  Host  says — 

‘ Him  nedeth  not  his  colour  for  to  dien 
With  Brasil,  ne  with  grain  of  Portingale.’ 
Among  the  valuable  effects  of  Henry  V. 
in  1422  appear  ‘ ij.  graundes  peces  du 
Bracile,  pris  6s.  8d.’  (Rot.  Pari.)  In 
Sloane  MS.  2,584,  p.  3,  will  be  found  direc- 
tions ‘ for  to  make  brasil  to  florische  lettres 
or  to  rewle  with  bookes.’  ” 

Mr.  Halliwell  says,  “It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  country  of  that  name  in  Ame- 
rica, having  been  known  long  before  the 


discovery  of  the  New  World.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Chaucer ; also  in  accounts  of  the 
Grocers’  Company,  1453  : (Heath,  p.  322 ; 
Harrison’s  ‘Description  of  England,’  p. 
233). 

Your  correspondent  doubtless  declines 
being  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Way  or  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Halli- 
well, and  certainly  but  little  appears  to 
indicate  the  substance  termed  “bra- 
sill.”  That  it  was  a dye,  or  pigment,  is 
however  clear.  It  would  certainly  be  de- 
sirable to  trace  the  etymology  of  the  word 
if  possible.  Foreign  authorities  seem  to 
be  no  better  informed  than  our  own, 
though  your  correspondent  does  not  say 
that  either  Cardinal  Wiseman  or  Muratori 
challenged  the  title  of  Columbus  upon 
such  evidence.  Perhaps  neither  would 
have  been  greatly  surprised  to  find  the 
vision  of  a trade  with  America  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  fade  away  before  a very 
simple  fact,  that  a vegetable  substance 
highly  prized  and  much  sought  for  was 
found  on  the  new  continent  in  such  abund- 
ance that  the  locality  was  named  after  it. 
It  is  simply  an  instance  of  reversing  cause 
and  effect. 

In  mediaeval  times,  when  the  substance 
was  scarce  and  dear,  (as  I shall  shew  it 
was,)  probably  every  portion  was  used  to 
obtain  the  precious  colour,— root,  bark, 
stalk,  and  seed.  Its  virtues  might  be  ex- 
tracted by  various  processes  applied  to 
these  parts,  which  might  be  boiled  for 
the  dye,  or  ground  after  roasting  for  the 
colour.  There  are  two  or  three  French 
words  which  express  these  processes,  and 
which  contain  the  word  itself,  e.g.  hraisil- 
lonner,  hrasillonery  hrasiller,  to  ‘roast,’ 
‘broil,’  or  ‘ seeth,’  (Cotgrave,)  the  last 
form  being  even  now  used  with  the  mean- 
ing to  ‘sparkle,’  (Spiers).  There  is  also 
ahrado,  alrasi,  to  ‘scrape’  or  ‘pare,’  in 
the  Latin. 

In  the  instances  cited  by  your  con- 
tributor the  word  stands  among  others 
in  such  a way  as  to  give  no  idea  of  its 
nature.  The  articles  so  named  together 
are  of  the  most  diverse  characters,  and 
came  from  the  most  diverse  parts  of  the 
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world,  and  in  most  of  the  other  early  no- 
tices of  it  which  I have  seen  it  is  similarly 
circumstanced.  In  the  following  extract, 
however,  from  a royal  Household  Account, 
16  Edward  HI.  (a.d.  1343),  some  clue  is 
given  as  to  its  scarcity  and  value,  while 
it  evidently  appears  to  have  been  a 
pigment.  After  an  account  of  expenses 
of  banners,  &c.,  and  colours'  for  painting 
them,  occurs, — “Et  pro  j.  quarter’  unius 
libri  de  brasill’,  ij®;”  then  the  following 
colours  with  their  prices, — “21b.  vermilion. 


16<i ; 3 lb.  white  lead,  12^^ ; ^ quarter  of 
azAire,  12*^;  cole,  3*^;  saffron,  3^*;  61b.  of 
candle  of  Paris,  12^  ; and  one  quarter  of 
carbon,  8<*.”  These  were  bought  for  “ ij. 
par’  glasner’,  ij.  par’  arsonar’,  ij.  par’ 
waynpayns,  5 pen’  ferr’  et  ij.  capell’ 
verb’at’  de  argento;”  tincelled  with  the 
arms  of  Lionel  the  king’s  son,  and  for 
other  arms  prepared  for  a tournament.  So 
“ brasill”  was  as  dear  as  azure,  one  of  the 
dearest  of  colours  in  the  year  referred  to. 

I am,  &c.,  J.  B. 


INGULF  AND  MR.  RILEY. 


Me.  Ueban, — It  is  really  a little  hard, 
when  one  has  been  supporting  a man’s 
position  with  all  one’s  power,  and  doing 
what  one  can  to  advance  his  credit  in 
more  v/ays  than  one,  for  the  same  man 
to  turn  sharply  round  because,  in  the 
course  of  such  support,  one  points  out 
a few  incidental  inaccuracies  of  expres- 
sion. This  is  what  Mr.  Riley  has  just 
done  to  me.  I made  a long  speech  in 
support  of  Mr.  Riley’s  views  about  In- 
gulf, I accepted  all  his  main  points,  I 
strengthened  his  case  by  additional  argu- 
ments; but  for  all  this  I get  no  thanks, 
because  I casually  and  good-humouredly 
pointed  out  a single  mistake. 

Ingulf  (i.e.  pseudo-Ingulf)  turned  Duke 
Hugh,  father  of  King  Hugh,  into  a King ; 
Mr.  Riley  turned  King  Henry,  father  of 
the  Emperor  Otto,  into  an  Emperor.  I 
remarked,  half  sportively,  that  the  mis- 
take of  Ingulf  and  the  mistake  of  Mr. 
Riley  were  exactly  the  same  both  in  kind 
and  degree.  If  Mr.  Riley  were  to  get  up 
and  support  my  views  about  Waltham,  or 
about  anything  else,  as  strongly  as  I sup- 
ported his  views  about  Ingulf,  and  if  in 
the  course  of  so  doing  he  were  to  make 
some  such  little  deduction  as  this,  I really 
do  not  think  that  I should  quarrel  with 
him. 

Till  I saw  Mr.  Riley’s  letter,  I had 
always  looked  upon  him  as  a scholar,  not 
indeed  a scholar  like  Dr.  Guest  or  Mr. 
Stubbs,  but  still  a painstaking  man  whose 
labours  were  of  real  value.  He  has  now 
done  his  best  to  relieve  me  from  this  de- 
lusion. If  he  had  held  his  peace,  or  al- 


lowed that  he  had,  through  inadvertency, 
fallen  into  a very  common  mistake,  one 
would  have  thought  no  more  about  it. 
But  Mr.  Riley  is  not  satisfied  with  so 
doing.  He  says  that,  if  he  errs,  he  errs 
in  good  company,  and  sends  me  to  Wolf- 
gang Menzel  and  the  “ Penn}-^  Cyclopsedia” 
to  prove  that  Henry  the  Fowler  was  “ Em- 
peror of  Germany.”  If  Mr.  Riley  really 
does  not  know  the  difference  between  an 
Emperor  and  a King,  if  he  does  not  know 
that,  from  “ Carolus  Augustus,  a Deo  coro- 
natus,  magnus  et  pacificus  Romanorum 
Imperator”  down  to  “Franz  der  Zweite, 
erwahlter  Romischer  Kaiser,  Konig  in 
Germanien  und  Jerusalem,”  there  never 
was,  or  could  be,  such  a thing  as  an  “ Em- 
peror of  Germany,”  I am  afraid  that  you. 
Me.  Ueban,  will  not  allow  me  space  to 
explain  the  whole  matter  to  him.  I will 
grant  him  that  to  talk  of  “ Emperor  of 
Germany  ” during  the  last  century  was  so 
common,  and  indeed  the  form  is  so  conve- 
nient, that  no  one  would  call  it  a blunder. 
But  it  never  was  a legal  title,  and  it  is 
quite  another  matter  when  you  go  back 
eight  hundred  years  to  Henry,  King  of 
the  East-Franks,  father  of  Otto,  Emperor 
of  the  Romans.  1 really  know  nothing 
and  care  nothing  about  the  blunders  or 
inadvertencies  either  of  W olfgang  Menzel 
or  of  the  “ Penny  Cyclopaedia.”  If  Mr. 
Riley  goes  for  Saxon  history  to  such 
sources,  I do  not.  Mr.  Riley  is  not  an 
Oxford  statute-maker  nor  a Secretary  of 
the  Protestant  Alliance.  If  he  were,  one 
could  understand  his  going  to  second  or 
third  hand  writers.  But  Mr.  Riley  has 
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edited  several  MSS,,  and  he  must,  one 
•u'ould  think,  know  that  there  are  original 
authorities  for  German  as  well  as  for  Eng- 
lish history.  If  Wolfgang  Menzel  " knows 
something  about  these  matters,^’  I take 
it  that  Widukind  the  monk  of  Corhey, 
the  chronicler  of  the  Saxon  dynasty,  knew 
much  more.  Mr.  Riley  will  find  his  book 
in  either  the  great  or  the  little  Pertz, 
and  he  will  not  find  Henry  called  Em- 
peror there.  If  Mr.  Riley  shrinks  from 
such  out  of  the  way  studies,  he  will  find,  in 
so  common  a hook  as  the  “ Art  of  Verify- 
ing Dates,”  Henri,  Roi  de  Germa- 
nie,”  carefully  distinguished  from  ‘^Otton, 
Empereur.”  If  he  wants  to  know  more 
about  Emperors,  he  will  find  something 
in  the  first  book  of  Piitteri  Listitutiones 
Juris  Puhlici  Germanici,  GoettingcB,  1787 : 
and,  if  he  wants  the  whole  recipe  for  mak- 
ing an  Emperor,  (and  a long  job  it  is,)  it 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Institutions  ati  Droit  PuMic  P Allemagne, 
Strasbourg,  1771. 

About  Hugh  and  Eadhild,  I freely  con- 
fess that,  speaking  extempore  at  Peter- 
borough, I let  pass  two  errors  of  the 
pseudo-InguLf  which,  sitting  here  among 
my  books,  I probably  should  not  have 
let  pass.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Ead- 
hild was  married  to  the  elder  and  not  to 
the  younger  Hugh,  and  that  she  was  mar- 
ried before  the  battle  of  Brunnanburh. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  pseuclo-Ingulf 
blunders  about  both  these  points.  But 
this  hardly  aflects  what  I said,  and,  after 
all,  what  I did  say  touched  on  no  ques- 
tion of  fact.  I said  that  I believed 
that  “ Hugo  Rex  Francorum  ” meant  the 
elder  Hugh,  w’ho,  though  holding  regal 
power,  though  the  son  of  one  King  and 
the  father  of  another,  himself  bore  no 
higher  title  than  Duke.  I still  think  that 


it  is  more  likely  that  Ingulf’s  mistake 
was  a mistake  of  title  than  a mistake  of 
date — that  is,  than  the  great  mistake  of 
987  for  937.  But  it  reaUy  does  not  mat- 
ter the  least  bit.  That  it  was  not  a mere 
oversight  or  slip  of  the  pen  is  possible 
enough,  for,  as  Mr.  Riley  says,  the  mistake 
is  made  twice.  But  this  only  makes  my 
parallel  between  Ingulf  and  Mr.  Riley  the 
more  perfect.  I had  thought  that,  when 
Mr.  Riley  called  King  Henry  “ Emperor” 
in  his  Peterborough  paper,  it  was  “ a mere 
oversight  or  slip  of  the  pen;”  but  this 
judgment  of  charity  is  dispelled,  now  he 
is  again  so  spoken  of  in  a letter  to  the 
GENTLEiiA^r’s  Magazixe. 

As  for  poor  Lady  Eadhild,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  irresistible  temptation  in  all  ages 
to  blunder  about  her  and  her  sisters.  It 
begins  with  Widukind  and  it  goes  down 
to  Dr.  Robert  Vaughan.  Widukind  (i.  37) 
calls  Eadgyth  “'‘filiam  Ethmundi  Regis 
Anglorum,”  where  it  requires  no  great 
skill  to  substitute  " Eadwardi.”  Dr. 
Vaughan’s  views  about  the  same  princess 
I wiR  hand  over  to  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Shirley. 

I think  Mr.  RRey  is  not  wise  to  turn 
round  and  attack  his  friends,  for  as  a 
friend  I was  certainly  speaking  at  Peter- 
borough. But  I hope  I can  afford  to  return 
good  for  evil,  and  I do  not  the  less  value 
Mr.  Riley’s  full  and  conclusive  demolition 
of  Ingulf,  because  he  has  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  show  (what  he  might  have  kept 
to  himself)  that  he  does  not  know  the 
difference  between  a King  of  Germany 
and  an  Emperor  of  the  Romans. 

I am,  &c., 

Edwaed  a.  Feeema^. 

Somerleaze,  Wells, 

Nov.  19,  1861. 


THE  PSEUDO-IXGLH.F,  AXD  HUGH  CAPET,  &c. 

Mr.  Ueea>’', — In  his  paper  at  Peter-  pseudo-Ingulf.  As  is  often  the  case  with 
borough,  as  I gather  from  your  October  him,  he  here  simply  follows  William  of 
Number  (p.  386),  and  in  his  letter  in  your  Malmesbury,  who  seems  to  have  made  but 
Number  for  tbis  month  (p.  545),  Mr.  one  Hugh  out  of  two.  At  all  events, 
Riley  speaks  of  the  mistake  about  Hugh  Malmesbury  clearly  says  that  the  Hugh 
Capet,  in  the  so-called  History  of  Ingulf,  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  our 
as  the  mistake  of  the  compiler  of  that  Edward  the  Elder,  was  Hugh  King  of  the 
work.  This  is  rather  too  hard  upon  the  French,  who  begat  Robert,  who  begat 
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Henry,  who  begat  Philip,  who  begat  King 
Lewis  of  his  own  time.  (Z)e  Gest.  Heg., 
ii.  5,  6.)  Thus  the  blunder  is  Malmes- 
bury^s,  and  it  is  not  the  only  one  of  his 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  pseudo- 
Ingulf.  For  instance,  the  blunder  about 
Constantine,  King  of  the  Scots,  being 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Brunenburgh,  is  in 
like  manner  derived  from  Malmesbury. 
We  cannot  much  blame  the  pseudo-Ingulf 
for  having  been  misled  by  so  high  an 
authority. 

But  1 am  not  entering  the  lists  in  de- 
fence of  the  Ingulfian  History.  Never, 
surely,  than  it  was  a fouler  forgery  fabri- 
cated. The  blunder  about  the  Emperor 
Alexius  (of  which  Mr.  Freeman  rightly 
says,  in  your  October  Number,  p.  386, 
that  it  would  of  itself  be  enough  to  upset 
the  authenticity  of  the  History)  is  in 
truth  bad  enough,  in  all  conscience ; but 
it  is  even  worse,  it  seems  to  me,  than  has 
generally  been  represented.  The  pseudo- 
Ingulf  makes  Abbot  Ingulf  go  to  Jeru- 
salem, in  company  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Mayence.  This  fixes  the  date  of  In- 
gulf’s pilgrimage,  according  to  the  pseudo- 
Ingulf,  to  A.D.  1063  or  4,  at  which  time 
Sigefred,  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  made 
the  pilgrimage,  with  a large  company  of 
ecclesiastics  and  others.  {^Ord.  Vit.,  iii.  5 ; 
Chron.  Anglice  Petriburg.  (Sparke  and 
Giles,)  A.D.  1064.)  Consequently,  not  only 
does  the  pseudo-Ingulf  place  Alexius  on 
the  throne  of  Constantinople  some  seven- 
teen years  too  soon,  but  he  also  makes 
the  Patriarch  Sophronius  give  the  pilgrims 
a warm  welcome  to  Jerusalem  some  five 
years  after  he  had  been  laid  in  his  grave. 

But  a still  more  convincing  proof  that 
Abbot  Ingulf  could  not  possibly  have  writ- 
ten this  History  may  be  produced.  It  has 
not,  I believe,  as  yet  been  properly  noticed, 
if  noticed  at  all.  Ingulf  succeeded  to  the 
abbey  of  Crowland  on  the  deposition  of 
Wulfketel.  Now  the  valuable  (nearly, 
if  not  quite  contemporary)  memoir  of 
Archbishop  Lanfranc,  appended  to  the 
Cambridge  C.C.C.  MS.  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  tells  us  that  Wulfketel  was 
deposed  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  Lanfranc’s 
pontificate,  i.  e.  Aug.  29,  1085-6,  at  a 
council  held  at  “ Cleucestria.”  {Gibson’s 


Sax.  Chron.,  p.  179.)  From  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  under  the  year  1085,  we  learn 
that  ‘Cleucestria’  is  Gloucester,  and  that 
the  council  was  held  there  at  Christmas 
of  that  year.  Ingulf,  all  agree,  died  in 
November,  1109,  and  therefore,  if  made 
abbot  soon  after  Wulfketel’s  deposition  in 
1085,  he  held  the  abbey  nearly  twenty- 
four  years.  And  with  this  agree  the 
genuine  early  annals  of  Crowland,  of 
which  we  have  a transcript  in  Ordericus 
Vitalis,  lib.  iv.  cap.  17,  made  about  six 
years  after  Ingulf’s  death;  an  indepen- 
dent, though  much  later  copy,  in  Vespasian 
B.  xi.  of  the  British  Museum ; and  a large 
abstract  from  a third  copy  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  fourth  volume  of  Leland’s 
“ Itinerary.”  All  three  give  twenty-four 
years  as  the  length  of  Ingulf’s  tenure  of 
the  abbey.  We  may  rest  certain,  there- 
fore, that  the  deposition  of  Abbot  Wulf- 
ketel, and  the  succession  of  Ingulf,  did 
not  take  place  before  December,  1085. 
Few  such  events  of  that  period  have  their 
dates  better  authenticated. 

The  Ingulfian  History,  however,  places 
these  events  in  a.d.  1075.  Here,  then, 
is  a history  professing  to  be  written  by 
Abbot  Ingulf,  yet  wrong  by  ten  years  as 
to  the  time  when  this  very  Abbot  Ingulf 
came  over  from  Normandy  into  England 
and  commenced  his  rule  over  Crowland. 
It  is  dijficult  to  imagine  a more  incon- 
testable proof  that  it  was  not  written  by 
Abbot  Ingulf,  nor  indeed  in  or  anywhere 
very  near  his  time. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  how  the  pseudo- 
Ingulf,  concocting  his  forgery  in  the  four- 
teenth or  fifteenth  century,  fell  into  this 
fatal  blunder.  The  genuine  early  annals, 
as  in  Orderieus  Vitalis,  &c.,  were  still  at 
Crowland;  and  no  doubt  formed,  as  re- 
gards the  Crowland  History  portion  of 
his  forgery,  a large  part  of  the  small  basis 
of  truth  upon  which  the  pseudo-Ingulf’s 
huge  mass  of  lies  was  fiibricated.  Now 
these  annals,  after  mentioning  the  execu- 
tion of  Earl  Waltheof,  and  the  bringing 
his  body  by  Abbot  Wulfketel  to  Crowland, 
then  naturally  proceeded  to  mention  Wulf- 
ketel’s  deposition  and  Ingulf’s  succession : 
there  was  nothing,  in  fact,  in  the  interval, 
which  they  thought  it  necessary  to  record. 
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in  the  brief  notices  which  they  give  us  of 
the  early  abbots : and  with  this  close  men- 
tion of  distant  events  they  give  us,  after 
their  manner,  no  date  to  any  of  them. 
Alter  compilers,  finding  the  events  men- 
tioned together,  and  knowing  that  Wal- 
theof  was  executed  in  1075,  would  readily 
fall  into  the  error  of  assigning  the  same 
year  to  the  other  events  also.  This  is 
what  is  done  by  the  pseudo-Ingulf,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  by  some  previous  compiler 
whom  he  has  followed. 

I think  it  pretty  certain  that  the 
pseudo-Ingulf  was  not  the  first  to  fall 
into  this  blunder,  and  very  probable  that 
he  did  here  follow  some  previous  compiler. 
The  Chron.  Angl.  Petrihurg.  of  Sparke, 
after  relating  Waltheof^s  execution,  and 
the  translation  of  his  body  to  Crowland, 
under  a.d.  1075,  then  immediately  adds 
that  Abbot  Wulfketel  was  soon  after- 
wards deposed,  and  succeeded  by  Ingulf ; 
apparently  meaning  to  say  that  these 
events  also  took  place  in  the  same  year, 
or  very  soon  afterwards.  This  Chronicle, 
which  has  not  received  the  attention  it 


deserves,  contains  lengthy  and  valuable 
notices  of  Spalding  Abbey,  with  many 
shorter  notices  of  the  neighbouring  houses 
of  Crowland  and  Peterborough, — of  the 
latter  more  especially ; it  was  written, 
no  doubt,  by  a Spalding  monk,  about 
A.D.  1360-70,  and  ought  to  he  called 
the  Spalding  Chronicle.  Besides  placing 
Abbot  Ingulfs  succession  under  the  year 
1075,  it  has  other  things  in  common  with 
the  Ingulfian  forgery ; and  has  therefore 
been  considered  to  follow  it.  This,  I think, 
can  be  certainly  proved  to  be  not  the 
case.  It  was  many  years,  probably,  after 
1370  before  the  Ingulfian  forgery  was 
published,  and  if  either  writer  followed 
the  other,  I have  scarcely  any  doubt  but 
that  it  was  the  pseudo-Ingulf  who  fol- 
lowed the  Spalding  monk.  It  seems  more 
likely,  however,  where  they  contain  com- 
mon circumstances  of  agreement,  that  they 
derived  their  materials  from  a common 
source  or  sources,  some  one  or  more  now 
unknown  Crowland  histories  or  legends. 

I am,  &c.,  James  F.  Dimock. 

Southwell,  Nov.  4,  1861. 


OBTRUSH  ROOK,  YORKSHIRE. 


Me.  Ueban, — In  your  review  of  Mr. 
Bateman’s  “ Celtic  and  Saxon  Grave- 
hills,”  you  make  special  reference^  to 
a “ remarkable  sepulchral  mound,  near 
Hartington,  called  Hob  Hurst’s  House.” 
In  the  pernsal  of  Mr.  Bateman’s  book  my 
interest  was  excited,  not  so  much  by  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  grave-hill  in 
question,  as  by  the  coincidence  in  general 
form  and  structure,  and  also  in  name, 
between  it  and  a houe,  or  tumulus,  in  this 
district,  locally  called  Obtrush  Rook'>. 

a Gent.  Mag.,  Nov.  1861,  p.  497. 

‘“Hob thrust,  or  rather  Hob  o’  the  Hurst, 
a spirit  supposed  to  haunt  woods  only,’ — Grose, 
Trovinc.  Gloss.  Roque,  Ruck,  a heap.'' — Note, 
rhilUps'  Yorkshire,  p.  210.  The  word  ruck 
(sounded  rook)  is  in  familiar  use  in  the  Dales’ 
district,  and  signifies  ‘pile’  or  ‘heap:’  thus 
Turf-rook,  Stone-rook.  Hob  of  the  Hurst  in 
our  vernacular  becomes  immediately  Hob  o’  t’ 
Hurst.  The  next  step  is  to  transpose  the  r,  (as 
in  Ainthrop  for  Ainthorpe,)  wliich  makcs.it  Hob 
o’  t’  rhust,  whence  the  transition  to  Hobtrus, 
Gbtrus,  or  Obtrush,  is  easy  and  certain.  I would 
also  observe  that  here,  in  what  was  almost  lite- 


Mr.  Bateman  describes  Hob  Hurst’s 
House  as  “ a conspicuous  mound  on  the 
heathery,  uninclosed,  and  most  elevated 
part  of  Baslow  Moor.”  It  is  a circular 
tumulus,  composed  of  sand  and  gritstones, 
about  eleven  yards  in  diameter,  and  ap- 
pearing to  be  about  six  feet  high.  It 
is  then  surrounded  by  a concentric  em- 
bankment of  stones  and  sand,  four  feet 
high  and  fourteen  feet  thick  at  the  base, 
the  centre  diameter  of  all  being  twenty- 
two  yards.  On  examination,  the  mound 
in  the  centre  was  found  to  cover  a rect- 
angular cist,  or  sepulchral  chamber,  ten 
feet  three  inches  from  north  to  south,  by 
nine  feet  from  east  to  west. 

The  following  description  of  Obtrush 
Ruck  I take  from  Professor  Phillips’s 
“ Rivers,  Mountains,  and  Sea-coast  of 
Yorkshire — 

rally  the  seat  of  a Scandinavian  colony,  all  the 
grave-mounds  are  termed  houes,  as  those  named 
by  Mr.  Bateman  are  called  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
word  lotv. 
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“It  is  a conspicuous  object  for  many 
miles  round,  elevated  several  feet  above 
the  moorland,  aud  covered  with  heath. 
Under  this  was  a great  collection  of  sand- 
stones loosely  thrown  together.  On  re- 
moving them,  a circle  of  broader  and 
larger  stones  appeared  set  on  edge,  in 
number  twenty-five,  or,  allowing  for  a 
vacant  place,  twenty-six.  Within  this  was 
another  circle  composed  of  smaller  stones  set 
edgeways,  in  number  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
six  ; and  the  centre  of  the  inner  space 
was  occupied  by  a rectangular  kist,  com- 
posed of  four  flagstones  set  edgeways. 
The  sides  of  this  kist  pointed  east  and 
west,  and  north  and  south.” 

No  discovery  of  any  sepulture  was 
made,  for  unhappily  “ this  place  of  an- 
cient burial”  was  said  by  tradition  to  have 
“ been  opened  many  years  ago,  and  that 
then  gold^  was  found  in  it.” 


The  parallelism  in  the  two  cases  is  suffi- 
ciently remarkable.  Both  mounds  are 
“ conspicuous,”  both  distinguished  by  con- 
centric encircling  rings,  both  with  central 
rectangular  cists  similarly  constructed, 
the  faces  of  which  are  similarly  fronted 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens.  Both, 
too,  are  remarkable  for  the  identity  of 
the  name  imposed  upon  them,  and  both 
have  moreover  the  same  “ uncanny”  re- 
putation as  being  the  “ abode  of  an 
unearthly  or  supernatural  being  b.” 

I regret  that  I have  no  measurements 
of  Obtrush  Ruck,  and  it  is  too  distant 
from  me,  and  over  roads  far  too  rough,  to 
be  easily  accessible  from  hence  in  my 
leisure  part  of  one  of  these  short  days. 

I am,  &c.,  J.  C.  Atkinson. 

Dariby,  Grosmont,  Nov.  1,  1861. 


THE  GLASTONBURY  CALENDAR. 


Me.  Urban, — I have  in  my  possession 
a Calendar  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which 
once  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Glaston- 
bury, and  which  was  exhibited  at  Christ- 
church in  January  last,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Christchurch  Archaeological  Associ- 
ation, as  recorded  in  your  pages  ®.  Many 
of  the  commemorations  differ  from  those 
in  the  revised  Roman  Breviary,  and  pro- 
bably the  following  list  of  those  variations 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  your  readers. 

1 am,  kc. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Dies.  Januarius. 

8 Sci’  Luciani  socior^  ej®. 

13  Sci’  Hi  liar’. 

14  Sci’  Mauri  Abb’is. 

15  Sci’  Marcelli  p’pr  m’ris. 

16  Sci’  Sulpicii  epi’  et  cof’. 

17  See’  Prisce  virg’  et  mrs’. 

18  Sci’  Wulstani  epi’  et  cof’. 

19  Scor’  ffabia  et  Sebastiani. 

20  See’  Agnetis  vir’  et  mrs’. 

27  Sci’  Juliani  epi’  et  c5f’. 

30  See’  Batildis  regine. 


» I have  heard  the  same  statement  made  lately 
with  respect  to  the  contents  of  some  of  the  houes 
opened  in  this  vicinity  three  or  four  years  since 
by  James  Ruddock,  and  referred  to  in  Mr.  Bate- 
man’s book  at  pp.  239 — 241. 

Celtic  and  Saxon  Grave-hills,  p.  88  ; Phillips’ 
Yorkshire,  p.  210. 

<=  Gent.  Mag.,  March,  1861,  p.  309. 


Februaries. 

1 See’  Brigide  vir’  et  m’. 

6 See’  Vedasti  et  Amandi  epor’. 

16  See’  Juliane  virg’  et  mr’. 

Martins. 

7 Scar’  perpetue  et  felic’ m’. 

12  Sci’  Gregorii  pap’. 

18  Sci’  Edwardi  reg’  et  mr’. 

20  Sci’  Cuthberti  epi’  et  mr’. 

Aprilis. 

4 Sci’  JRichardi  epi’. 

14  Scor’  Tiburcii  et  valerr’  mris’. 

19  Sci’  Alphegi  mris’. 

Mayxis. 

4 Sci’  Joh’is  Be’ulac  epi’  et  cof’. 

28  Sci’  Germani  epi’  et  cof’. 

Junius. 

1 Sci’  Nichomedis  ms’. 

5 Sci’  Bonefacii  epi’  et  mrs’. 

8 Scor’  Medardi  el  Gildardi  epor’. 

9 T’n’laco'  S.Fd/inundi  arch' . 

16  Translaco’  Sci’  Richardi  epi’  [Ci- 
cestrise]. 

20  Tralacd  See’  Edwardi  regis. 

23  See’  Etheldredse  virg’  n’  m’ris. 

Julius. 

2 S.Swith’. 

4 T’nslaco’  S.  Martini  epi’. 

11  T’nslaco’  Sci’  V’ndicti. 

15  T’nslaco’  Sci’  Swithuni. 

17  Sci’  Kenehni  reg’  et  mrs’. 

18  Sci’  Arnulphi  reg’  et  mrs’. 

27  Scor’  Septe’  tormienciu’. 
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28  Sci’  Sampsonis  epi’  et  conf\ 
31  Sci’  Germani  epi’  et  conf’. 
Augustus. 

4  Sci’  Oswald!  reg’  et  mrs’. 

6 Scor’  Sixti  Felicissi  et  Agap’. 
19  Sci’  Magni  mris’. 

23  Scor’  Thimothei  et  Appoll’. 
27  Sci’  Ruphi  mrs’. 

31  See’  Cuthburge  reg’  n’  mrs’. 
Sejptemhris. 

4 Translaco’  S.  Catbberti. 

5 See’  Bertini  Abb’. 

16  See’  Editbse  v’  n’  mrs’. 

17  Sci’  Lamberti  epi’  et  mrs’. 

25  Sci’  ffirmini  epi’  et  mr’. 

October  (sic). 

2 Sci’  Leodegarii  epi’  et  m’ris. 


6  See’  ffidis  virg’  no’  mrs’. 

10  Sci’  Gereonis  soej  ei’  mr’. 

11  Sci’  Niebasii  soc^  ei*  mru’. 

15  Sci’  Wulfranci  epi’  et  cof’. 

16  S.  Michael’  i’  mote’. 

23  Sci’  Romani  epi’  et  cof’. 

31  Sci’  Quintini  mris’. 

Novembris. 

6 Sci’  Leonard!  abb’. 

13  Sci’  Bricii  epi’  et  co’fessoris. 

15  Sci’  Macuti  epi’  et  cof’. 

18  Oct’  sci’  martini. 

26  Sci’  Lini  pape. 

December  (sic). 

7 Oct’  Sci’  Andree. 

16  0 Sapiencia. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  SAN  CLEMENTE,  ROME. 


Me.  Uebatt, — As  one  wbo  appreciates, 
doubtless  with  tbe  majority  of  your  read- 
ers, your  interesting  bistory  of  ancient 
mosaics,  wbicb  so  largely  contributed  to 
tbe  adornment  of  tbe  early  cburcbes,  I 
may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  direct  at- 
tention to  a discrepancy,  at  page  472, 
between  the  letterpress  and  illustration, 
which  will  be  obvious  to  those  wbo  are 
familiar  with  tbe  attractive  church  under 
notice,  or  wbo  have  referred  to  the  inte- 
rior view  of  tbe  choir  and  sanctuary. 

Tbe  ciborium  over  tbe  high  altar,  to 
which  your  description  refers,  is  most 
probably  that  in  tbe  church  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Cosmedin,  not  far  distant : al- 
though it  would  also  be  applicable  to  that 
in  Santa  Cecilia,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Tiber,  both  of  which  have  remark- 
ably elegant  canopies  of  the  Roman  Gothic 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  cusps, 
crockets,  and  pinnacles. 

The  ciborium  in  San  Clemente  is  of  a 
debased  Roman  style,  the  precursor  of  the 
more  graceful  form  such  as  you  describe. 
The  four  columns  and  entablature  are 
surmounted  by  a range  of  small  pillars, 
supporting  a 'pediment.  It  is  probably 
coeval  with  the  throne,  which  is  of  the 
twelfth  century  (a.  D.  1112),  and  bears 
the  following  inscription : — 

ANASTASIT8  PEESBITEE  CAEDINAIIS 
IITIV8  TITVLI  nOCOPVS  CEPITET  PEEPECIT. 

The  ciborium  is  plain,  and  not  inlaid 
with  mosaic  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
10 


beautiful  ambry,  Paschal-candlestick,  and 
other  work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  of 
the  school  of  Master  Cosmatus. 

You  will  have  heard  with  pleasure  that 
the  excellent  prior,  Father  Mullooly,  Ord. 
Prsed.,  has  persevered  in  the  researches 
whereby  he  first  disclosed  the  remains  of 
the  Constantine  basilica  under  the  existing 
church,  and  that  there  is  every  proba- 
bility of  tracing  out  the  primitive  plan. 

A curious  ciborium,  of  kindred  cha- 
racter with  that  of  San  Clemente,  exists 
in  the  venerable  church  of  the  ancient 
patron  of  England,  St.  Giorgio  in  Ve- 
babro : instead  of  the  low  pediment,  it 
has  a secondary  range  of  small  columns, 
supporting  an  octagonal  cupola  of  pleasing 
form. — I am,  &c., 

C.  A.  Buckleb. 

Oxford,  Nov.  14. 

[We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Buckler 
for  pointing  out  this  slip  of  the  pen,  and 
for  his  interesting  letter.  He  has  reminded 
us  also  of  a similar  slip  of  memory  in  the 
description  of  the  mosaics  in  the  choir 
of  St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna : the  Bishop 
Maximianus  is  said  to  be  attired  in  an 
alb  and  cope;  it  should  be  alb  and  chasuble. 
In  both  instances  the  engravings  correct 
the  text;  it  is  evident  at  a glance  that 
the  Bishop  has  on  his  chasuble  (or  apron), 
and  not  his  cope  (or  cloak).  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  form  of  the  alb  (or  sur- 
plice) [and  the  stole  worn  by  the  priest  and 
deacon  are  exactly  the  same  as  that  now 
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iised  in  the  English  Church,  and  different 
from  that  in  use  in  the  modern  Roman 
Church.  At  St.  Clemente  it  is  evident 
that  the  ciborium  has  not  a vestige  of 
Gothic  work  or  of  mosaics.  Our  excuse 
is  that  those  engravings  were  not  before 
us  at  the  time  of  writing  these  papers, 

NORTHBOROUGH  AND 

Mk,  Ueban, — Permit  a constant  reader 
of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  to  point 
out  an  error  in  your  October  number, — an 
error  made  more  remarkable  by  the  usual 
accuracy  of  your  reports. 

In  recording  the  proceedings  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  at  Peterborough, 
you  mention  the  excursion  of  July  27. 
At  p.  385  you  say,  — “ The  next  place 
visited  was  Northborough,  the  church  of 
w'hich  has  by  way  of  a south  transept 
a chantry  chapel  of  bold  Decorated  work, 
and  of  a magnificence  overpowering  to  the 
older  part  of  the  edifice ; it  was  erected 
by  the  last  of  the  family  of  Delamere.” 

So  far  your  description  is  perfectly 
accurate,  but  as  Northborough  Church  has 
no  spire,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew, 

I imagine  that  the  remainder  of  the  para- 
graph was  intended  as  a description  of 
Glinton  church ; if  so,  it  is  quite  correct, 
and  probably  tbe  type  has  been  misplaced. 
This  portion  of  the  paragraph  should 
have  been  connected  with  the  paragraph 
at  the  head  of  the  second  column  of  p.  385. 


and  we  trusted  too  much  to  memory,  with- 
out referring  to  our  notes  taken  on  the 
spot.  We  trust  that  no  other  similar  over- 
sights will  be  found  in  this  series  of  papers, 
the  preparation  of  which  has  been  attended 
with  considerable  labour,  and  has  occu- 
pied much  time. — Ed.] 

GLINTON  CHURCHES. 

With  reference  to  the  oft-repeated  story 
that  the  effigies  in  Glinton  Church  and 
churchyard  were  taken  from  the  niches 
in  the  chantry  chapel  of  Northborough 
Church,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
both  effigies  at  Glinton  are  longer  than 
the  longest  niches  at  Northborough. 

I am,  &c. 

The  Curate  oe  Glinton. 

Glinton,  Market  Deeping, 

Nov.  18,  1861. 

P.S.  You  say  in  your  report  that  “ the 
effigy  of  a lady  in  wimple  and  long  veil 
still  remains  exposed  to  the  weather  in 
Glinton  churchyard.”  This  effigy  is  al- 
lowed to  occupy  its  present  position  out 
of  regard  to  the  feelings  of  an  old  inha- 
bitant of  Glinton,  otherwise  it  would  ere 
this  have  been  removed  to  a place  of 
shelter. 

[We  are  much  obliged  to  our  cor- 
respondent for  pointing  out  this  error, 
which  is,  as  he  surmises,  purely  a typo- 
graphical displacement.] 


RIPON  MINSTER. 


Me.  Urban, — In  my  summer  holyday 
I have  been  visiting  our  northern  cathe- 
drals, and  among  them  Ripon.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker,  in  his  invaluable  ‘^Companion,” 
without  which  no  archaeologist  ought  to 
travel,  suggests  that  the  crypt  under  the 
crossing  was  used  for  the  exhibition  of 
St.  Wilfrid’s  relics,  and  very  justly  and  in 
his  own  pleasant  way  throws  discredit 
upon  the  notion  of  its  employment  as  a 
confessional.  The  crypt  has  two  entrances, 
one  from  behind  the  canons’  stall  on  the 
south-west  of  the  choir,  by  a flight  of 
steps,  and  the  other  by  an  inclined  plane 
and  stairs  from  the  angle  formed  by  the 
eastern  half- bay  of  the  nave,  and  the 
Gent.  Mag.  Yol.  CCXI. 


curious  south-west  pillar  of  the  lantern- 
tower.  At  the  head  of  the  crypt,  in  the 
centre  of  the  east  wall,  is  a large  but 
shallow  recess,  which  might  conveniently 
contain  the  “relics;”  in  the  south  wall, 
facing  the  perforation  known  as  St.  Wil- 
frid’s Needle,  is  a deeper  but  smaller  re- 
cess; and  another  of  the  same  character 
is  in  the  north  wall.  In  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  west  wall  is  the  doorway 
communicating  with  the  stairs  from  the 
canons’  stall,  the  entrance  from'  the 
nave  being  in  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  south  wall.  Each  of  the  smaller  re- 
cesses has  on  its  upper  surface  a long 
orifice,  into  which  I could  pass  my  hand, 
4 L 
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and  when  a candle  was  placed  within  the 
aumhry-like  niche,  it  burned  freely,  shew- 
ing that  the  perforation  was  designed  for 
purposes  of  ventilation,  and  in  all  likeli- 
hood intended  to  receive  a lamp.  Three 
low  steps,  turned  slightly  northward,  are 
below  St.  Wilfrid’s  Needle,  (a  mere  hole 
pierced  through  the  wall,)  on  the  topmost 
step  of  which  tradition  says  that  women 
knelt  for  confession,  while  the  priest  at- 
tended on  the  other  sidej  if  any  priest 
ever  did  so,  it  must  have  been  in  the  atti- 
tude described  by  heralds  as  couchant  or 
recumbent.  I cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  St.  Wilfrid’s  hole  was  originally  a re- 
cess for  a light,  like  the  two  others,  and 
has  been  afterwards  perforated  through  to 
the  other  or  north  side,  where  the  sill  is 
on  the  level  of  the  stair,  and  the  arch 
is  broadly  splayed  upwards.  The  lights 
would  thus  have  been  most  ingeniously 


placed  to  illuminate  the  relics  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  crypt,  and  to  direct  the  passage 
of  the  pilgrims  across  its  lower  end  from 
stair  to  stair.  Under  the  ledge  of  the 
recess  in  the  south  wall  the  verger  lately 
discovered,  in  a deep  hole,  a considerable 
quantity  of  bones,  human  and  animal. 
I was  happy  to  learn  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scott  has  given  an  estimate  for  the  re- 
storation of  this  interesting  building,  in- 
cluding the  removal  of  the  atrocious 
modern  roof  of  the  nave.  At  Lincoln 
I observed  a fact  which  I have  not  yet 
seen  noted, — the  opening  of  two  fine  re- 
cessed portals  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
west  front,  hitherto  walled  up;  this  ju- 
dicious act  is  due  to  Dr.  Jeremie,  the  Sub- 
dean, whilst  in  residence. — I am,  &c. 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Filey,  YorJcsJiire. 


NORWICH  < 

Me.  Ueban, — In  this  age  of  “ restora- 
tion” it  is  a matter  for  regret  that  no- 
thing is  done  to  restore  this,  certainly  not 
the  least  interesting  of  our  cathedral 
churches. 

To  those  of  your  readers  not  familiar 
with  it,  I would  state  that  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  give  more 
light  to  the  church,  the  small  Norman 
windows  of  the  triforium  were  removed, 
and  larger  ones,  of  late  Gothic,  inserted. 
To  accomplish  this  the  roof  was  replaced 

SAIMBENITO 

Me.  Ueban, — Will  you  allow  me  to 
ask  a question  concerning  the  following 
description  of  a procession  of  the  victims 
of  an  Auto  da  which  I find  in  “ Gil 
Bias 

“Ihan  primeso  los  padres  dominicos, 
precedidos  del  Estandaste  de  la  fe,  d peu- 
don  del  santo  tribunal.  Tros  de  dichos 
religiosos  venian  los  reos,  con  sus  capo- 
tillos  d especie  de  escapularios,  de  tela 
amarilla,  formada  en  ellos  por  la  parte 
anterior  y posterior  el  aspa  de  san  Andres, 
de  tela  roja,  llamada  samhenito,  y todos 
con  corozas  en  la  cabeza,  con  llamas  pin- 
tados las  de  los  condurados  a la  hoguera, 
y sin  Elios  los  de  los  otros  de  menor  pena.” 


by  a wooden  one : it  was  no  doubt  intended 
to  be  temporary,  hut  it  remains  to  this 
day,  and  presents  a painful  contrast  to 
the  beautiful  vaulting  of  the  rest  of  the 
church. 

Is  there  no  fund  applicable  to  the  re- 
storation of  this  church  ? if  not,  why  do 
not  the  Dean  and  Chapter  endeavour  to 
obtain  by  subscription  a fund  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  it  in  a state  more 
creditable  to  the  diocese  and  the  nation  ? 
Nof).  18, 1861.  G.  W.  D. 

AND  COROZA. 

The  Dominican  fathers  went  first,  pre- 
ceded by  the  Standard  of  the  Faith,  or 
Banner  of  the  Holy  Tribunal.  Behind 
these  “religious”  come  the  culprits,  with 
their  short  cloaks — or  kind  of  scapulars — 
of  yellow  cloth,  called  samhenito,  the  cross 
of  St.  Andrew,  of  red  cloth,  being  depicted 
on  them  in  front  and  behind,  and  all  with 
corozas — or  high  paper  caps  in  the  shape 
of  a sugar-loaf— on  their  heads,  the  caps 
of  those  condemned  to  the  stake  having 
painted  flames,  and  those  of  the  others 
sentenced  to  a less  punishment  being 
without  them.’) 

Can  you  inform  me  whether  the  sam- 
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benito  and  coroza  were  confined  to  the 
victims  of  the  Spanish  Auto  da  Fe?  or 
did  they  also  form  a part  of  the  dress  of 
the  victims  or  penitents  in  these  proces- 
sions in  Italy  and  Portugal  ? 

When  and  where  was  the  punishment 
by  fire  first  inflicted  by  the  Inquisition  ? 
Was  it  at  Toulouse,  where  Innocent  the 
Third’s  missionary,  Father  Dominic,  first 
established  a tribunal  to  enquire  concern- 
ing all  persons  supposed  to  be  unfriendly 
to  the  interests  of  Rome  ? Or  was  it  Tor- 
quemada,  the  chief  Inquisitor  in  Spain, 
who  first  introduced  this  punishment  for 
those  who  were  striving  to  subvert  the 
established  religion  ? I am  aware  that 


death  by  fire  was  adopted  as  an  evasion  of 
the  merciful  maxim  of  the  Church,  “ Ec- 
clesia  non  novit  sanguinem.” 

Though  generally  mentioned  in  Eng- 
land with  abhorrence,  I find  one  defender 
of  the  Inquisition  among  English  judges. 
The  Recorder  of  London,  Sir  John  Howell, 
in  1670,  at  the  trial  of  the  Quaker  Penn, 
used  these  words, — “ Certainly  it  will  not 
be  well  with  us  till  something  like  unto 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  be  in  England.” 

I am,  &c.  E.  J.  Thackwell, 
Barrister-at-law. 

14,  QueerTs-road,  Regent’ s -par Jc, 

Nov.  6,  1861. 


DUGDALE’S  WARWICKSHIRE:  MONUMENTS  OF  THE  BURDETTS. 


Me.  Ueban, — I know  not  whether  any 
previous  correspondent  of  yours  has  no- 
ticed the  following  instance  of  editorial 
slovenliness  in  the  edition  of  “ Dugdale’s 
Warwickshire”  printed  in  1730. 

In  that  book  the  article  ‘‘Sekindon” 
(Seckington  as  now  written)  occupies 
pages  1126,  27  j and  there  is  no  plate. 
The  article  Shuttenton”  follows  in  pages 
1127,  28,  29 1 and  embodies  on  page  1128, 
headed  by  the  words  On  the  North  Side 
of  the  Church,”  a plate  of  two  monuments 
of  the  Burdett  family  j one  mural  with 
many  figures,  the  other  a female  figure 
recumbent. 

Now  in  the  very  small  church  of  Shut- 
tenton there  is  no  such  monument,  nor 
well  ever  can  have  been : for  the  recum- 
bent one  in  particular,  unless  the  existing 
seats  or  benches  were  away,  there  cannot 
have  been  room.  Moreover,  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Burdetts  there  is  but  a thirty 
or  forty  acres,  without  a building  or  the 
vestige  of  one.  But  of  all  Sekindon,  land 
and  advowson,  they  have  for  generations 
been  owners;  residing,  too,  on  their  ad- 
joining lordship  of  Bramcote : and  in 
SeTcindon  Church,  some  four  times  larger 
than  that  at  Shuttenton,  there  are  still 
the  very  monuments  the  plate  represents. 


Reference  to  the  original  edition  of 
the  work  (1656)  exposes  the  blunder : for 
there,  SeJcindon  embodies  the  plate,  (on 
p.  814,)  and  Shuttenton  has  no  plate  at 
all. 

My  father,  an  occasional  correspondent 
of  yours  up  to  his  death  (1820),  has 
noted  with  his  pencil  on  the  plate  of  1730 
“Gone,  1800;”  but  there,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears, his  observation  of  the  matter  seems 
to  have  ended. — I am,  &c. 

Stanley  D.  Woleeestan. 

Statfold,  Nov.  19,  1861. 

[The  edition  referred  to  is  that  in 
2 vols.,  folio,  issued  by  Dr.  William 
Thomas,  and  described  by  him  as  “re- 
vised, augmented,  and  continued.”  He, 
however,  was  very  careless  in  his  authori- 
ties, and  manifestly  took  little  pains  in 
gaining  information.  This,  which  is  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Gough,  is  evident  to  the 
most  cursory  inspector,  and  indeed  is  so 
w'ell  knowm,  that  we  should  not  have 
needed  to  print  our  correspondent’s  letler, 
but  for  the  valuable  information  that  he 
supplies  regarding  the  monuments  of  the 
Burdett  family.] 
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[ Under  tlds  title  are  collected  brief  notes  of  matters  of  current  antiquarian  interest 
^vhich  do  not  appear  to  demand  more  formal  treatment.  Sylyantjs  TJeban  invites 
the  hind  co-operation  of  his  Friends,  who  may  thus  preserve  a record  of  many  things 
that  would  otherivise  pass  away.'] 


Literary  Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor. — The  Moniteur  lately  published  the 
following  report  to  the  Minister  of  State  from  M.  Perrot,  formerly  a pupil  of 
the  French  school  at  Athens,  who  has  been  charged  with  a scientific  mission  in 
Asia  Minor : — 

Angora  {ancient  Ancyrai),  Aug.  28. 

“ I have  made  a valuable  epigraphic  discovery. 

“We  found,  in  visiting  the  vicinity  of  the  temple,  all  the  first  part  of  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Testament  of  Augustus,  of  which  Hamilton  copied  the  end. 
Having  ascertained  that  it  existed  in  a good  state  of  preservation  behind  a wall 
of  bricks,  forming  the  back  of  a Turk’s  house,  we  purchased  the  wall  and  pulled 
it  down.  By  labouring  from  morning  to  evening  during  five  days  I have  made 
a copy  of  the  inscription.  I have  eight  columns  complete  — not  like  those  of 
Hamilton,  for  at  least  several  of  them  are  the  beginnings  or  ends  only  of  columns  ; 
and  that  brings  me  down  to  the  middle  of  the  third  column  of  the  Latin,  and  fills 
up  many  blanks  in  the  original  text,  which  is  much  more  mutilated  than  has  been 
believed  from  the  copies  hitherto  used.  The  first  four  columns  of  my  Greek  text 
also  contains  omissions,  but  in  the  fourth  and  the  three  following  ones  only  a word 
here  and  there  is  wanting. 

“ I cannot  tell  you  all  the  new  facts  that  my  discovery  makes  known  respecting 
the  life  of  Augustus,  the  honours  which  he  received,  &e.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
column  of  the  Latin  is  a blank  which  is  made  up  by  the  columns  of  the  Greek 
text.  They  speak  of  the  ‘ absolute  power’  which  he  refused,  the  ‘ prefecture’ 
which  he  exercised,  the  ‘ consulate  for  life’  which  he  would  not  accept,  the  ‘ pre- 
fecture of  morals,’  and  his  title  of  ‘ Prince  of  the  Senate,’  all  which  are  wanting  in 
the  Latin.  The  date  also  of  his  testament  is  given.  By  means  of  these  supple- 
ments I can  add  much  more  than  I had  dared  to  hope  to  the  knowledge  and  true 
interpretation  of  this  important  epigraphic  monument. 

“ I am  at  this  moment  in  negotiation  for  the  purchase  of  the  adjacent  house, 
which  contains  the  middle  part  of  the  inscription.  That  which  Hamilton  had 
partially  pulled  down  only  contains  the  end.  The  text  which  he  gives  begins 
Table  4 of  the  Latin.  There  are  probably,  therefore,  two  columns  of  Greek  to 
find,Tn  order  to  re-establish  the  text  of  this  important  inscription,  and  I hope  that 
I shall  succeed  in  discovering  them.  As  to  the  Latin  text,  it  is  more  damaged 
than  I had  expected.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  it  has  suffered,  there  is  much 
to  gain  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  it. 

“ The  great  defect  of  the  copies  which  have  hitherto  served,  appears  to  me  to  be 
not  so  much  their  inexactness,  the  errors  being  easy  to  correct,  as  the  absence  of 
any  precise  indication  of  the  length  of  the  blanks.  Those  persons  who  have 
endeavoured  to  fill  up  the  vacancies,  however  great  their  sagacity,  thus  run  the 
risk  of  putting  a phrase  where  there  were  two  words,  and  two  words  where  there 
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was  a phrase.  As  the  taking  of  a general  stamped  impression  is  impossible — first, 
for  the  Latin  inscription,  on  account  of  the  deep  holes  which  have  been  made  in 
several  places,  so  that  the  surface  sinks  to  the  depth  of  several  centimetres^;  and 
second,  for  the  Greek  inscription,  on  account  of  the  props  which  we  have  been 
obliged  to  lean  against  the  wall,  in  order  to  support  the  roof  of  the  house — this 
is  what  we  have  resolved  on,  and  which  will  remedy  the  above  defect.  We  shall 
bring  back,  in  addition  to  the  stamped  portions  which  will  give  the  form  of  the 
characters,  something  which  will  permit  the  voids  to  be  measured  with  almost 
mathematical  exactness.  M.  Guillaume  has  had  the  patience  to  reduce  to  scale, 
stone  by  stone,  all  the  surfaces  which  bear  inscriptiCns — that  is  to  say,  the  two 
faces  of  the  pronaos  and  the  external  wall  of  the  cella,  at  the  same  time  indicating 
the  slightest  cracks  and  the  true  width  of  them.  On  his  sheets  I will  put  the 
two  inscriptions,  measured  by  compass,  making  thereby,  as  it  were,  a true  copy, 
a real  photograph  of  them.” 

Antiquities  FROM  Cyeene.— The  following  extract  from  the  “Malta  Times” 
of  October  24  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  means  employed  to  procure  the 
antique  remains  from  Gyrene  to  wiiich  we  recently  alluded  and  which  we  intend 
at  a future  day  fully  to  describe - 

“H.M.  steam-frigate  ^Melpomene,’  51  guns,  Capt.  Ewart,  returned  from  Marsa 
Sousah,  on  Thursday  last  [Oct.  17],  whither  she  had  been  sent  by  order  of  the 
Admiralty  to  ship  further  sculptures  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Gyrene  by  Lieut.  R.  M.  Smith,  Royal  Engineers,  and  Lieut.  E.  A.  Porcher,  Royal 
Navy.  She  left  Malta  on  the  23rd  September,  and  arrived  at  Marsa  Sousah  on 
the  evening  of  the  26th.  The  sculptures,  packed  in  sixty-three  eases,  were  trans- 
ported to  the  place  of  embarkation  on  three  artillery  wagons,  sent  from  Malta 
for  the  purpose,  dragged  by  a party  of  seamen  and  marines,  under  the  eommand 
of  Lieut.  Garter,  the  smaller  objects  being  carried  by  camels.  The  transport 
occupied  from  the  28th  September  to  the  13th  October,  the  distance  from  Gyrene 
to  the  coast  being  about  twelve  miles,  Gyrene  itself  occupying  a. height  about  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  The  operations  connected  with  the  transport  were 
much  facilitated  on  this  occasion  by  the  excellent  arrangements  made  by  Gapt. 
Ewart,  who  had  had  considerable  experience  in  the  transport  of  heavy  marbles, 
while  employed  some  years  ago  in  embarking  the  discoveries  of  Sir  Charles  Fellowes 
at  Xanthus ; and  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  only  officer  of  the  party 
landed  who  escaped  the  deadly  fever  of  the  country. 

“ Depots  of  provisions,  both  at  Gyrene  and  on  the  shore,  were  established  by  his 
orders,  to  enable  the  work  being  carried  on  in  the  event  of  communieation  with 
the  ship  being  interrupted  by  the  weather.  These  proved  of  great  service,  as  for 
half  the  time  of  the  ship’s  stay  boats  could  not  land  on  account  of  the  surf.  By 
an  ingenious  device  of  Gapt.  Ewart,  the  wagons  were  fitted  with  a steering 
apparatus  and  man-harness,  which  materially  contributed  to  the  safety  and  com- 
parative ease  with  which  the  heavily-loaded  wagons  were  taken  through  a very 
difficult  and  mountainous  country,  over  a road  roughly  laid  down  for  the  purpose 
before  the  ship  arrived.  By  means  of  these  and  other  thoughtful  arrangements, 
the  whole  of  the  heavy  marbles  were  brought  down  in  three  trips,  and  safely 
embarked.” 


" The  centimetre  is  about  one-tliird  of  an  inch,  English. 
^ Gent.  Mag.,  November,  1861,  p.  477. 
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HISTOEICAL  Aro  MISCELLANEOUS  EEYIEWS. 


Five  Jdiakas,  containing  a Fairy  Tale, 
a Comical  Story,  and  Three  Fables. 
In  the  original  Pali  Text,  accompanied 
with  a Translation  and  Notes.  By  V. 
Fausboll.  (Copenbagen;  and  Williams 
and  Norgate,  London.  8vo.,  viii.  and 
72  pp.) — Folk-lore  always  interests  us, 
and  the  more  so  the  more  ancient  it  is, 
the  more  it  takes  us  back  to  the  cradle  of 
our  races,  the  golden  East.  The  collec- 
tion now  before  us  is  short,  but  very  valu- 
able. Its  date  is  about  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ,  but  as  it  is  only  a translation 
and  adaptation  of  older  materials,  it  ac- 
tually points  back  to  times  before  the 
Christian  era.  Not  being  learned  in 
Oriental  lore,  we  will  not  attempt  to 
grapple  with  the  minutise  of  the  text  and 
translation.  But  we  are  in  good  hands, 
for  Mr.  Fausboll  is  a ripe  and  exact 
scholar.  We  would  only  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  mine  here 
opened  out.  As  a specimen  we  will  ex- 
tract the  prototype  of  our  old  friend,  the 
fable  of  the  ass  in  the  lion’s  skin : — 

“ The  Sihacamma-bieth. 

“ ‘ That  is  not  the  roar  of  a lion.’  This 
the  Master  related,  while  living  at  Jeta- 
vana,  concerning  Kokalika.  The  latter 
was,  at  that  time,  desirous  of  reciting  the 
sarabhanna.  The  Master  having  heard 
this  incident  related  a tale  : — 

“ In  times  past,  while  Brahmadatta 
reigned  in  Baranasi,  Bodhisatta  having 
been  born  in  an  agriculturist’s  family, 
when  grown  up  gained  his  livelihood  by 
tilling  the  ground. 

“ At  this  time  a merchant  wanders 
about  trafficking  by  the  help  of  an  ass. 
In  every  place  he  comes  to,  having  taken 
his  merchandise  from  the  back  of  the  ass, 
he  clothes  him  in  a lion’s  skin,  and  lets 
him  loose  into  the  rice  and  barley-fields. 
The  watchers  of  the  field,  on  seeing  him 
and  believing  him  to  be  a lion,  dare  not 
approach. 

“ One  day,  then,  this  merchant  having 
taken  his  stand  at  the  entrance  of  a town, 
while  causing  his  breakfast  to  be  pre- 
j)ared,  lets  loose  the  ass  into  a barley- 
field,  having  previously  clothed  him  in 


the  lion’s  skin.  The  watchers  of  the  field 
believing  him  to  be  a lion,  and  not  daring 
to  approach  him,  went  home  and  told  the 
matter.  The  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
town,  after  seizing  their  weapons,  while 
blowing  the  conchs  and  sounding  the 
drums,  drew  near  to  the  field,  and  shouted 
aloud.  Terrified  with  the  fear  of  death, 
the  ass  brayed  like  an  ass.  Knowing  him 
then  to  be  an  ass,  Bodhisatta  pronounced 
the  first  stanza  : — 

1.  ‘ That  is  not  the  roar  of  a lion. 

Nor  a tiger,  nor  a panther ; 

Clothed  in  a lion’s  skin, 

A wretched  ass  roars.’ 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  also  know- 
ing him  to  be  an  ass,  killed  him  by  break- 
ing his  bones,  and  went  away,  carrying 
with  them  the  lion’s  skin.  The  merchant 
then,  having  come  and  seen  the  unfortu- 
nate ass,  pronounced  the  second  stanza : — 

2.  ‘ For  a long  time,  indeed,  the  ass  did  eat 

That  green  harley. 

Clothed  in  a lion’s  skin ; 

But  when  roaring  he  committed  himself.’ 

“ While  he  said  this,  the  ass  died  there. 

“ The  Master  having  given  this  moral 
instruction,  he  summed  up  the  Jataka 
thus: — ‘At  that  time  the  ass  was  Koka- 
lika, but  the  wise  agriculturist  I.’” — 
(pp.  39,  40.) 

The  translation  is  as  literal  as  the  sub- 
ject will  permit;  and  some  untranslated 
Jatakas  are  added,  one  being  in  the  Pali 
version  of  the  Southern  Buddhists,  and 
also  in  the  Sanscrit  version  of  the  North- 
ern Buddhists. 


The  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  Illuminated 
by  Samuel  Stanesby.  (Griffith  and  Bar- 
ren.)— We  have  on  two  or  three  previous 
occasions  noticed  Mr.  Stanesby’s  illus- 
trated works.  The  one  before  us  is  his 
last  production,  and  we  think  it  his  best. 
The  selection  of  “ wise  sayings”  is  made 
with  good  taste,  and  the  illuminated  bor- 
ders in  which  they  are  set  are  very  effec- 
tive. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this, 
which  is  one  of  the  earliest  illustrated 
books  of  the  season,  is  likely  also  to  be 
one  of  the  most  popular — that  is,  if  real 
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merit  may  be  allowed  to  reckon  for  any- 
thing in  determining  the  public  choice. 

Tiny  Tadpole,  and  other  Tales.  By 
Feances  Fbeeling  Beodeeip.  With 
Illustrations  by  her  brother,  Thomas  Hood. 
(Griffith  and  Farren.) — If  young  people  of 
the  present  day  are  not  both  wiser  and 
better  than  the  juveniles  of  former  genera- 
tions, we  fear  it  must  be  very  much  their 
own  fault,  when  they  have  such  writers  as 
Mrs.  Broderip  to  give  them  books  that 
convey  not  a few  hints  of  worldly  wisdom, 
and  a sound  moral — which  cannot  be  pre- 
dicated of  “Puss  in  Boots,”  or  “Cin- 
derella,” or  “Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk”— 
and  yet  are  as  amusing  as  any  of  those  re- 
nowned histories,  if  not  more  so.  Without 
setting  up  for  a great  teacher,  Mrs.  Bro- 
derip very  cleverly  inculcates  many  useful 
lessons,  and  those  who  read  the  “Gilt 
Pin,”  the  “Fatal  Effects  of  Curiosity,” 
Little  Pitchers  have  long  Ears,”  or  the 
“Ill-tempered  Weathercock,”  may  very 
probably  be  cured  of  several  evil  habits, 
whilst  they  certainly  will  be  amused  at 
the  serio-comic  tone  which  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Hood  employs ; and  further  grati- 
fication will  be  derived  from  the  spirited 
illustrations  which  her  brother  has  fur- 
nished i “ Speckleback  in  the  Fairy’s  Car” 
is  as  fanciful  as  could  be  desired. 


The  Life-hoat.  (Published  by  the  Royal 
N ational  Life-boat  Institution,  J ohn-street, 
Adelphi.) — The  terrible  storms  with  which 
we  have  so  recently  been  visited,  forcibly 
plead  the  cause  of  the  active  and  praise- 
worthy Society  that  issues  this  little  quar- 
terly publication.  The  fact,  we  fear,  is 
not  sufficiently  known,  that  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  lives  are  lost  and  a million 
and  a-half  of  property  destroyed  by  ship- 
wreck on  our  coasts  every  year,  and  that 
the  chief  hope  of  the  drowning  mariner 
is  on  the  life-boats  (now  115  in  number) 


which  this  Society  maintains.  This  is 
a task  that  we  think  ought  not  to  be  left 
to  voluntary  benevolence — Parliamentary 
grants  are  made  every  year  for  less  worthy 
objects — but  whilst  it  yet  is  so,  no  one  can 
do  wrongly  who  contributes  his  mite  to 
enable  the  Institution  to  meet  its  self- 
imposed  obligations. 


The JEast Anglian.  (Lowestoft:  Tymms.) 
— We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  really  valu- 
able communications  that  appear  in  this 
unpretending  little  work  have  secured  to 
it  a fair  amount  of  patronage,  and  that 
in  future  six  numbers  (instead  of  lour)  are 
to  be  issued  yearly.  The  numbers  for  the 
last  six  months,  which  are  now  before  us, 
contain  much  to  interest  East  Anglian 
antiquaries,  such  as  “ A Visitation  of  the 
Monumental  Heraldry  of  Suffolk;”  “Coats 
of  Arms  in  Essex  Churches “ List 
of  the  Round  Towers  of  East  Anglia 
“Extracts  from  Parish  Registers,”  &c., 
&c., — matters  which  we  have  no  room 
to  quote,  but  which  we  recommend  our 
readers  to  study  for  themselves. 


History,  Opinions  and  Lueiibrations, 
of  Isaac  Bicherstaff,  Esq.  From  the 
“ Taller  f hy  Steele  and  Addison.  With 
Introduction,  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by 
H.  R.  Montgomeet,  Author  of  “Thos. 
Moore,  his  Life,  Writings,  and  Contem- 
poraries,” &c.,  &c.  Illustrated  with  a Se- 
ries of  Photographs.  (Longmans.) — The 
rather  full  title  of  this  work  relieves  us 
from  the  necessity  of  any  lengthened 
comment.  The  selection  of  passages  so 
as  to  form  an  imaginary  biography  of  our 
old  friend  Isaac  Bickerstaff  is  made,  on 
the  whole,  judiciously,  and  though  some 
of  the  photographs  are  not  in  the  first 
style  of  the  art,  they  yet  are  interesting 
as  evidence  of  the  spread  of  this  new 
mode  of  illustrating  books. 
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APPOIXTIIEXTS,  PREFEE:m:ENTS,  and  PEOIIOTIONS. 


The  dates  are  those  of  the  Gazette  in  which  the  Appointment  or  Return  appeared. 


Ecclesiastical. 

Kov.  8.  The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  sepa- 
rate the  Bahama  Islands  and  their  dependencies, 
together  -with  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands, 
from  the  see  and  diocese  of  Jamaica,  and  to  con- 
stitute the  said  islands  and  their  dependencies 
into  a separate  see  and  diocese,  to  he  called  the 
bishopric  of  Nassau.  Her  Majesty  has  also  been 
pleased  to  appoint  the  Yen.  Charles  Caulfeild, 
D.D.  (no-w  Archdeacon  of  the  Bahamas,)  to  be 
ordained  and  consecrated  the  first  Bishop  of  the 
said  see  of  Nassau. 

Kov.  12.  Conge  d'elire  to  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter of  the  cathedral  church  of  Gloucester  em- 
po-wering  them  to  elect  a Bishop  of  the  see  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  the  same  being  void  by 
the  translation  of  the  Bight  Bev.  Father  in  God 
Charles  Baring,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  thereof,  to 
the  see  of  Durham  ; the  Bev.  'William  Thomson, 
D.D.,  recommended  to  be  by  them 'elected  Bi- 
shop of  the  said  see  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

Civil,  Naval,  axd  Militaky. 

Oct.  22.  Viscount  Monck  to  be  Captain-Gene- 
ral and  Governor-in-Chief  in  and  over  H.M.’s 
Pro-vinces  of  Canada,  Ne-w  Bruns-wick,  and  Nova 
Scotia,  and  of  the  Island  of  Prince  Ed-ward,  and 
Governor-General  in  and  over  all  H.M.’s  Pro- 
vinces on  the  continent  of  North  America  and 
of  the  Island  of  Prince  Ed-ward. 

Philip  Edmond  Wodehouse,  esq.,  C.B.  (no-w 
Governor  of  British  Guiana),  to  be  the  Governor 
and  Commander -in-Chief  in  and  over  the  Colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  its  dependencies, 
and  to  be  H.M.’s  High  Commissioner  for  the 
settling  and  adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  the  ter- 
ritories adjacent  or  contiguous  to  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  said  colony. 

Sir  Dominick  Daly,  knt.,  to  be  Captain-General 
and  Governor-in-Chief  in  and  over  the  Colony 
of  South  AustraUa. 

John  Stephen  Hampton,  esq.,  to  be  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  in  and  over  the  Colony 
of  Western  Australia. 

The  Hon.  William  Gordon  Corn-wallis  EUot, 
now  Secretary  to  H.M.’s  Legation  at  Athens, 
to  be  Secretary  to  H.M.’s  Legation  at  Bio  de 
Janeiro. 

The  Hon.  William  Stuart,  Secretary  to  H.M.’s 
late  Legation  at  Naples,  to  be  Secretary  to  H.M.’s 
Legation  at  Athens. 

Mr.  Zebina  Eastman  approved  of  as  Consul 
at  Bristol  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

William  Joshua  Ffennell,  esq.,  and  Frederick 
Eden,  esq.,  to  be  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  for  three 
ycar.s,  under  an  Act  passed  in  the  last  Session  of 
11 


Parliament,  entitled  “ An  Act  to  amend  the 
Laws  relating  to  Fisheries  of  Salmon  in  Eng- 
land.” 

Sir  James  Hope,  K.C.B.,  Bear-Admiral  of  the 
White  Squadron  of  H.M.’s  Fleet  (holding  the 
temporary  rank  of  Vice-Admiral),  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  H.M.’s  ships  and  vessels  on  the  East 
India  and  China  station,  permitted  to  accept  and 
wear  the  insignia  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  of  the  Second  Class,  conferred 
on  him  in  approbation  of  his  distinguished  ser- 
■vices  before  the  enemy  during  the  recent  com- 
bined operations  of  British  and  French  forces 
against  China. 

Kov.  1.  Frederic  Henry  Crowe,  esq.,  now 
British  Vice-Consul  at  Bengazi,  to  be  H.M.’s 
Consul  at  Cairo. 

Mr.  William  B.  West  approved  of  as  Consul  at 
Galway  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Bobert  'Wilson  and  Charles  George  Pantin, 
esqrs.,  to  be  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  the  Island  of  Trinidad. 

Kov.  8.  William  Charles  "Whitman,  esq.,  to  be 
a member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scotia. 

John  Smale,  esq.,  to  be  a member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  the  Colony  of  Hongkong. 

William  Dumaresq  Wright,  esq.,  to  be  Landing 
Surveyor  at  St.  John’s  Biver,  Colombo. 

William  Edward  Thompson  Sharpe,  esq.,  to  be 
Assistant  Agent  at  Kandy. 

Edward  Newnham  Atherton,  esq.,  to  be  As- 
sistant Agent  at  KurnegoUe,  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon. 

Mr.  Anders  Westenholz,  approved  of  as  Con- 
sul-General in  London  for  H.M.  the  King  of 
Denmark. 

Kov.  12.  Senor  Thomaz  Bibeiro  dos  Santos 
approved  of  as  Consul-General  at  Bristol  for 
H.M.  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  Algarves. 

Kov.  15.  Bobert  Adams,  esq.,  M.D.,  President 
of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  to 
be  Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  in  Ire- 
land, in  the  room  of  James  William  Cusack,  esq., 
M.D.,  deceased. 

The  Bight  Bev.  Chas.  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham 
to  be  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  purposes 
of  “The  Durham  University  Act,  1861,”  in  the 
room  of  the  Hon.  and  Bt.  Bev.  Henry  Montagu, 
late  Bishop  of  Durham,  deceased. 

Kov.  19.  David  Mason,  esq.,  M.D.,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Island 
of  Jamaica. 

Mr.  Heinrich  Danelsberg  approved  of  as  Consul 
at  Singapore  for  his  Boyal  Highness  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Oldenburgh. 
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Nov.  22.  Mr.  William  Blanchard  approved 
of  as  Consul  at  Melbourne  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Members  rkturned  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

Nov.  1.  Borough  of  Plymouth.—  Walter  Mor- 
rison, esq.,  of  Malhaiii  Tarn-house,  Yorkshire, 


in  the  room  of  William  Henry  Edgcumbe  (com- 
monly called  Viscount  Valletort),  now  a Peer  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Nov-  12.  City  of  Lincoln.  — Charles  Seely, 
esq.,  of  Hcighington,  Lincolnshire,  in  the  room 
of  Major  Gervaise  Tottenham  Waldo  Sibthorp, 
deceased. 


B 1 11  T H S. 


June  20.  At  Meerut,  the  wife  of  Col.  Walter, 
C.B.,  Commanding  H.M.’s  35th  Regt.,  a son. 

Aug.  18.  At  Simla,  the  wife  of  Capt.  J.  F. 
Raper,  H.M.’s  Bengal  Artillery,  a dau. 

Aug.  20.  At  Murree,  the  wife  of  J.  G.  Bushman, 
H.M.’s  21st  Light  Dragoons,  a dau. 

Sept.  3.  At  Bangalore,  Madras,  the  wife  of 
Captain  Greenway,  H.M.’s  50th  M.N.I.,  a son. 

Sept.  6.  At  Dinapore,  the  wife  of  Lieut.  Henry 
Montgomery  Burlton,  of  H.M.’s  Bengal  Army, 
a dau. 

Sept.  7.  At  Simla,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  C.  H. 
Blunt,  a dau. 

Sept.  8.  At  Simla,  the  wife  of  Major  Connell, 
R.A.,  a son. 

Sept.  10.  At  St.  Thomas’s  Mount,  Madras,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  E.  H.  Couchman,  Assist.  Adjutant- 
General,  Madras  Artillery,  a dau. 

At  Jhansi,  Central  India,  the  wife  of  C.  O’L.  L. 
Prendergast,  esq.,  II.M.’s  52nd  Regt.,  a son. 

Sept.  14.  At  King  William’s-town,  British 
Kaffraria,  the  wife  of  Col.  Arthur  Horne,  2nd 
Batt.  13th  Light  Infantry,  a son. 

Sept.  16.  At  Madras,  the  wife  of  W.  S.  W^hite- 
side,  esq.,  H.M.’s  Madras  Civil  Service,  a dau. 

Sept.  23.  At  Belgaum,  Bombay,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Edward  William  Bray,  H.M.’s  83rd  Regt., 
a son. 

Sept.  28.  At  Simla,  the  wife  of  Capt.  A.  R. 
Fuller,  Royal  (late  Bengal)  Artillery,  Director 
of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Punjaub,  a son. 

Oct.  8.  At  Heath  Villas,  Penge,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Jas.  Turner,  a dau. 

At  Kurrachee,  the  wife  of  Major  W.  L.  Mere- 
wether,  C.B.,  a son. 

Oct.  12.  At  Trivandrum,  Travancore,  the  wife 
of  Major  Greenaway,  Madras  Staff  Corps,  a dau. 

Oct.  16.  At  Malta,  the  wife  of  Major  Webber 
Smith,  22nd  Regt.,  a dau. 

At  Dover,  the  wife  of  Capt.  J.  Lawrance  Bol- 
ton, R.A.,  a dau. 

Oct.  17.  At  Bewick  Folly,  Northumberland, 
the  wife  of  John  Riddell,  esq.,  a son. 

Oct.  19.  At  Melton-hall,  near  Woodbridge,  the 
wife  of  J.  R.  Wood,  esq.,  a son. 

Oct.  20.  At  Ickleton,  Cambridgeshire,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Margetts,  a dau. 

Oct.  21.  At  Twickenham,  the  wife  of  George 
Booth,  esq.,  a son. 

In  Upper  Brook-st.,  Mrs.  Edward  Hamilton, 
a son. 

Oct.  22.  In  Chesterfield-st.,  Mayfair,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Okeover,  a dau. 

In  Wyndham-pL,  Bryanston-sq.,  the  wife  of 
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the  Rev.  G.  Crespigny  La  Motte,  Rector  of  Den- 
ton, Kent,  a son. 

In  Devonshire-pL,  W.,  the  wife  of  Gordon  E. 
Surtees,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  the  Court,  Wellington,  Somerset,  the  wife 
of  George  Smith  Fox,  esq.,  a son. 

Oct.  23.  At  Repton,  Burton-on-Trcnt,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Johnson,  a son. 

At  Hurst-green,  Sussex,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
H.  Stobart,  a son. 

At  the  Rocks,  Gloucestershire,  (the  residence  of 
her  father,  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham,)  the  wife  of 
Henry  Calley,  esq.,  of  Burderop-park,  Wilts, 
a son. 

At  Monk  Okehami>ton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  H. 
M.  Northcote,  a son. 

At  Fern -lodge,  Campden-hill,  Kensington,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Brooke,  a dau. 

Oct.  24.  At  Bedhampton,  Hants,  the  wife  of 
Captain  Hayes,  R.N.,  a son. 

At  Ham,  Surrey,  the  wife  of  Frederick  Morton 
Eden,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Richmond,  Surrey,  Mrs.  Leith  Ross,  of 
Arnage,  Aberdeenshire,  N.B.,  a son. 

At  West  Moulsey-lodge,  Surrey,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Draffen,  Royal  Marine  .Artillery,  a dau. 

Oct.  25.  At  the  Abbey,  Celbridge,  Ireland, 
the  wife  of  C.  Langdale,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Chester,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  A’ena- 
bles,  a dau. 

At  the  Tower,  London,  the  wife  of  Surgeon- 
Major  Nicoll,  Grenadier  Guards,  a dau. 

At  the  Rectory,  Hautbois,  Norfolk,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Girling,  a son. 

At  the  Parsonage,  Bramley,  Yorkshire,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Joy,  a son. 

At  Langley,  Eling,  Southampton,  the  wife  of 
Drummond  B.  Wingrove,  esq.,  a son. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Frampton-on-Severn,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Ferdinand  St.  John,  a son. 

Oct.  26.  AtKirkmichael-house,  Dumfries-shire, 
the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Luke  White,  M.P.,  a son. 

At  Sway-house,  near  Lymington,  Hants,  the 
wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  O.  A.  Grimston,  a son. 

At  Monkstown,  Cork,  the  wife  of  Major  Corn- 
wall, late  93rd  Highlanders,  a son. 

At  the  Grange,  Belgrave,  Leicestershire,  the 
wife  of  Major  Chester,  a son. 

At  Toddington,  Gloucestershire,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  AV.  D.  Stanton,  a dau. 

At  Shrewsbury,  the  wife  of  Capt.  AA'altcr  Wing- 
field, a son. 

At  Delbury-hall,  Shropshire,  the  wife  of  Edw. 
AVood,  esq.,  a dau. 
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At  Sunderland,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Estcour.t 
Day,  26th  Cameronians,  a son. 

At  Provost-ro9.d,  Haverstocfchill,  the  wife  of 
A,  W.  Williamson,  esq.,  F.K..S.,  a dau. 

At  Rostrevor,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Moore,  Royal 
Lancashire  Artillery,  a son. 

At  the  Parsonage,  Disley,  Cheshire,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Satterthwaite,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  K.  Clarke,  M.  A.,  Head 
Mastei"  of  the  Grammar-school,  Stafford,  a dau. 

Oct.  27.  At  Branston  Rector5q  Lincoln,  the 
lion.  Mrs.  A.  S.  Leslie  Melville,  a dau. 

At  Woolwich,  the  wife  of  Major-Gen.  Tuite, 
R.A.,  a son. 

In  Berkeley-sq.,  the  wife  of  George  Glynn 
Petre,  esq.,  H.M.’s  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
Hanover,  a son. 

At  Weymouth,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Bevan,  Vicar  of  Hay,  a son. 

At  the  Royal  Laboratory,  Gosport,  the  yrife  of 
Capt.  Bayly,  R.A.,  a dau. 

At  Broseley  Rectory,  Salop,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  R.  H.  ,Cobbold,  a son. 

Oct.  28.  In  Chesham-place,  Mrs.  Pakenham 
Mahon,  a dau. 

At  Swynnerton-park,  the  wife  of  Basil  Fitzher- 
bert,  esq.,  a son. 

Oct.  29.  In  Eaton -pi.  West,  Mrs.  Robert  Capel 
Cure,  a son. 

At  Honfieur,  Normandy,  the  wife  of  J.  G. 
Thompson,  esq.,  Madras  Civil  Service,  a dau. 

At  Lake-house,  Wilts,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Duke,  a dau. 

At  Dundalk,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Cha*dwick,  14th 
Hussars,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  John  Humflfreys  Parry,  esq.,  ser- 
jeant-at-law, a son. 

At  Earwell  Rectory,  Leicestershire,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Christopher  Barrow,  a dau. 

At  Brook -lodge,  Cheadle,  Cheshire,  the  wife  of 
Colin  George  Ross,  esq.,  a dau. 

In  Berkeley-sq.,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  A. 
Blackett  Ord,  of  Whitfield,  Northumberland, 
a dau. 

Oct.  30.  At  Castle-hill,  Devon,  the  Countess 
Fortescue,  a son. 

At  Roseneath,  Armagh,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Costello,  a dau. 

At  Fermoy,  co.  Cork,  the  wife  of  Major  Godley, 
a son. 

At  West  Cqwes,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edgar 
Silver,  a dau, 

In  Gloucester-terr.,  Regent's-park,  the  wife  of 
Fred.  Willis  Farrer,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Pulham- house,  Berks,  the  wufe  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  B.  Wilder,  a dau. 

At  Madeley  Vicarage,  Staffordshire,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Thos.  W.  Dal  try,  M.A.,  a son, 

At  Chell-lodge,  near  Tunstall,  the  wife  of  C. 
Jlalpas,  esq.,  a son. 

Oct.  31.  In  Ncw-st.,  Spring-gardens,  the  wife 
of  W.  G.  Romaine,  esq.,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  a son. 

At  Dawlisb,  the  w'ife  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Le 
JIarchant,  a dau. 

. In  the  Cathedral  Precincts,  Canterbury,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Hirst,  a dau. 
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At  Dover,  the  wife  of  Archibald  Hamilton 
Bell,  esq.,  R.A.,  a son. 

At  Dorrington  Parsonage,  Salop,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  T.  P.  White,  a dau. 

At  Pocklington,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  B. 
Slater,  a son. 

. At  Woolwich,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Chas.  Hunter, 
H.M.’s  Bengal  Artillery,  a dau. 

Nov.  1.  At  Aberdeen,  the  Hon.  Lady  Aber- 
cromby,  of  Birkenbog  and  Forglen,  a son. 

At  Rutland-gate,  the  Lady  William  Compton, 
a dau. 

Nov.  2.  The  wife  of  Ridley  Thompson,  esq., 
Paston-hall,  Peterborough,  a dau. 

At  Haverstock-hill,  the  wife  of  Stephen  Martin 
Leake,  esq.,  a son. 

Nov.  3.  In  Grafton-st.,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Spencer 
Ponsonby,  a dam. 

At  Farnham,  Siumey,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry 
Hugh  Clifford,  a dau. 

At  the  Rectory,  Stainton  le  Vale,  Caistor, 
Lincolnshire,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Hugh 
Deane,  B.D.,  a son. 

At  Milverton-court,  Somersetshire,  the  wife  of 
Richard  Weedon,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Hatfield  Peverel  Vicarage,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Bixby  G.  Luard,  a son. 

At  Gosport,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Chas.  McArthur, 
R.M.L.I.,  a dau. 

At  Great  Marlow,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  P.  Hen, 
Boissier,  a son. 

Nov.  4.  In  Ilereford-st.,  Park-lane,  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Carmarthen,  a son. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Barrow-on-Humber,  the  Hon, 
Mrs.  Mach  ell,  a son. 

At  Balham,  Surrey,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  W, 
D.  Grant,  a son. 

At  Crockham  Parsonage,  Kent,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Pt.  Vincent,  a dau. 

At  Tavistock,  Devon,  the  wife  of  the  Rey.  M. 
J.  Fuller,  a son. 

At  Stonehouse,  the  wife  of  Lieut.  Thomas  W, 
Chapman,  R.N,,  H.M.S.  “ Centurion,”  a dau. 

Nov.  5.  In  Oxford-sq.,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Slingsby 
Bethel!,  twin  sons. 

In  Oxford-terr.,  Hyde-pk.,  the  wife  of  Capt, 
FI.  B.  Young,  R.N,,  a son. 

At  Cheshunt,  Herts,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  M.  B. 
Bailey,  a son. 

At  Worthing,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  O.  M.  Ridley, 
a son. 

At  Southwell,  Notts,  the  wife  of  Captain  Shei> 
lock,  late  74th  Highlanders,  a son. 

Nov.  6,  At  Bacton  Vicarage,  Norfolk,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  James  Camper  Wright,  a son. 

At  Paris,  the  wife  of  Charles  Toll  Bidwell,  esq., 
H.B.M.’s  Vice-Consul  at  Panama,  a son. 

At  Kington,  Worcester,  the  wife  of  the  Rev, 
Charles  R.  Evers,  a dau. 

At  Ilooton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Owen, 
a son. 

Nov.  7.  In  Eaton-sq.,  Lady  Emily  Cavendish, 
a dau. 

At  Cheltenham,  the  wife  of  Col.  Clement  A. 
Edwards,  C.B.,  49th  Regt.,  a son. 

The  wife  of  Bulkley  J.  Mackworth  Praed,  esq., 
a son. 
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Nov.  8.  At  Bray,  the  wife  of  Colonel  D.  M. 
Stewart,  a dau. 

At  Podymore  Rectory,  Somerset,,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Hightori,  a son. 

At  Kensington,  the  widow  of  Henry  Grant 
Foote,  esq.,  late  H.B.M.’s  Consul  at  Lagos,  a son. 

At  Ath'.one,  the  wife  of  Capt.  George  Hamilton 
Gordon,  Royal  Engineers,  a son. 

Nov.  9.  At  Deer-pk.,  Devon,  the  Lady  Frances 
Lindsay,  a son. 

At  Wcolwich,  Mrs.  Walter  Chidiock  Nangle, 
a son. 

At  Sandgate,  the  wife  of  Major  van  Strauben- 
zee,  A.D.C.,  a son. 

Nov.  11.  In  Devonshke-pl.,  Portland-pl.,  W., 
the  wife  of  General  Sir  John  Aitchison,  a son. 

At  Yanworth,  near  Northleacli,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Stanton,  a son. 

Nov.  12.  The  wife  of  the  Hon.  W.  Harbord, 
a son. 

At  Asbbrook,  Londonderry,  the  wife  of  John 
Barre  Beresford,  esq.,  of  Learmonnt,  a dau. 

Nov.  14.  At  Bedlay-house,  Lanarkshire,  the 
wife  of  T.  Craig  Christie,  esq.,  of  Bedlay  and 
Peiershill,  a dau. 

No>\  15.  At  Much  Cowarne  Vicarage,  Here- 
fordshire, the  wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  Barion,  a dau. 


At  Veitch’s  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  the 
Hon.  George  P'rcderick  Boyle,  a dau. 

In  Lupus-st.,  St.  George’s-road,  the  wife  of 
the  R(-v.  George  D.  W.  Dickson,  a dan. 

Nov.  16.  At  Shoeburyness,  the  wife  of  Col. 
W.  B.  Gardner,  R A.,  a dau. 

At  Chelsea  College,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Gerard 
Napier,  R.N.,  a son. 

Nov.  17.  At  Eton  College,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 

C.  Wolley,  a son. 

At  Sydney-house,  Southampton,  the  residence 
of  her  mother,  the  wife  of  Major  Hoare,  a dau. 

At  Great  Sleeping  Rectory,  Lincolnshire,  the 
w'ife  of  the  Rev.  Arttmr  Wright,  a son. 

At  Gannon-hall,  Barnsley,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Walter  Spencer  Stanhope,  a son. 

Nov.  18.  At  St.  Ann’s  Parsonage,  Hanger- 
lane,  Stamford-hill,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John 

D.  Letts,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Ann’s,  and 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
Ferrers,  a son. 

At  Clevedon,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Coh  Maxwell 
Hyslop,  a dau. 

Nov.  20,  The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Lawford  W. 
T.  Dale,  a son. 

At  Coton-hill,  Shrewsbury,  the  wife  of  John 
Price,  esq.,  a son. 


MAUUIAGES. 


Juhj  20.  At  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  George, 
eldest  son  of  Edward  Maunsell,  esq.,  of  Deer- 
park,  CO.  Clare,  to  Maria  Matilda,  fifth  dau.  of 
Capt.  W.  Meadows  Brownrigg,  of  Sydney, 
and  granddau.  of  the  late  Gen.  Thomas  Brown- 
rigg. 

Aug.  20.  At  Bolundshur,  N.-W.  Provinces, 
India,  Fredk.  Elliot,  esq.,  C.S.,  son  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Elliot,  K.C.B.,  to  Marcia 
Cordelia,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col. 
John  Ralph  Ouseley,  Bengal  Aj-my. 

Aug.  31.  At  Victoria,  Vancouver’s  Island, 
Charles,  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Good, 
LL.B.,  of  Wimborne  Minster,  Dorsetshire,  to 
Alice,  fourth  dau.  of  H.E.  James  Douglas,  C.B., 
Governor  of  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver's 
Island. 

Sept,  2.  At  Victoria,  Vancouver’s  Island,  E. 
Graham  Alston,  esq.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  barrister- 
at-law,  Registrar-General  of  the  Colony,  to  Eliza- 
beth Caroline,  youngest  dau.  of  Edward  Abbott, 
esq.,  of  Feltwell-lodge,  Norfolk. 

Sept.  18.  At  Simla,  Fitzroy  Wilson,  Lieut  2nd 
Battalion,  Rifie  Brigade,  fourth  son  of  Henrj" 
Wilson,  esq.,  of  Stowlangtoft,  Suffolk,  to  Annie 
Eliz.,  eldest  dau.  of  Col.  Laughton,  of  H.M.’s 
Bengal  Engineers. 

Sept.  27.  At  Cheltenham,  Edwyn  J.  Slade- 
King,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Willow-house,  Wimbledon, 
Surrey,  only  son  of  John  King,  esq.,  M.D.,  of 
the  Row-croft,  near  Stroud,  to  Maryanna,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  T.  Sampson,  esq.,  of  St.  Sid- 
well’s,  Exeter,  and  Colyton,  and  granddau.  of 
the  late  Sir  James  Kinloch,  bart.,  of  Nevay. 

Oct.  3.  A.t  :^t.  George’s  Cathedral,  Madras, 


Henry  Honywood  Hughes  Hallett,  Lieut.  H.M.’s 
17th  Regt.  M.N.I.,  second  son  of  the  late  Charles 
Hughes  Hallett,  esq.,  Madras  Civil  Service,  to 
Georgina,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  E. 
Macleod. 

Oct.  10.  At  All  Saints’,  Fulham,  the  Rev.  Jas. 
Innes,  Chaplain  of  the  Refuge,  Fulham,  to 
Cathei’ine,  widow  of  Geo.  Cosby  Harpour,  esq., 
of  Castletown,  Isle  of  Man. 

At  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  John  Vise  Kelly,  esq., 
of  Norman  Cottage,  Yaxley,  Huntingdonshire, 
to  Julia,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Yeates 
Smythies,  Vicar  of  Stanground -with-Farcet, 
H untingdon^hire. 

At  Bangalore,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  L.  Barrow,  Madras 
Artillery,  to  Emily  Frances,  youngest  dam.  of  the 
late  Lieut.-Col.  Bryce  McMasttr,  of  the  Madras 
Army. 

Oct.  15.  At  Wreay,  Carlisle,  W.  Lambert  Howe, 
esq.,  Capt.  North  Cork  Rifles,  youngest  son  of 
the  lati  Randall  Howe,  esq.,  of  Arbutus-lodge, 
CO.  Cork,  to  Catherine  Nony,  eldest  dau.  of  Rear- 
Adm.  Pennell,  of  Ravenside,  near  Carlisle. 

At  Skipton,  Yorkshire,  Charles  Woolnough, 
esq.,  M.A.,  to  Adelaide,  dau.  of  Hemw  Alcock, 
esq.,  of  Airville,  near  Skipton. 

At  St.  Matthias’,  Richmond,  Sunrey,  Robert  L. 
Stuart,  esq.,  E linburgh,  to  Maria  Campbell  Hill, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Richard 
Anstey. 

Oct.  17.  At  St.  Giles’,  Reading,  Major  G.  Rhodes, 
unattached,  to  Sarah  Ellen,  eldest  dau.  of  Wm. 
Sheepshanks,  esq.,  of  Leeds  and  Harrogate. 

Oct.  22.  At  St.  Niniau’s,  Glen-Urquhart,  In- 
verness-shire, Major  Cameron,  1st  Madras  Light 
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Cavalry,  to  Mariann,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Col.  Hankins,  Madras  Army. 

At  Walcot,  Bath,  John,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Lieut. -Col.  Stone,  H.M.’^s  58th  Regt.,  to 
Sophia  Blanche,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Capt. 
Edmund  Palmer,  R.N.,  C.B. 

At  East  Knoyle,  Wilts,  Edmund  Henry  Lenon, 
esq.,  V.C.,  67th  Regt.,  to  Mary  Margaret,  third 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Crosbie  Morgell,  Rector  of 
Knoyle. 

At  Walcot  Church,  Bath,  Charles  Renny 
Blair,  esq.,  Lieut.  H.M.’s  Indian  Army,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Capt.  Edward  Macleod  Blair, 
Bengal  Cavalry,  to  Juliana,  third  surviving  dau. 
of  Capt.  Lawrence  B.  Williams,  R.N.,  of  Spring- 
field-lodge. 

At  the  Rosset  Church,  Gresford,  the  Rev.  E. 
W.  Newcome,  of  Leavesden,  Herts,.youngest  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  Thos.  Newcome,  Rector  of  Shen- 
ley,  to  Margaret,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Frank 
Boy  dell,  esq.,  of  Chester. 

At  Newton,  near  Sudbury,  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Townsend,  Incumbent  of  Finborough  Parva, 
^Suffolk,  eldest  son  of  the  late  William  Townsend, 
esq.,  of  New-ball,  Waterfall,  Staffordshire,  to 
Charlotte,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  William  Crosse, 
esq.,  of  Onehouse-hall,  near  Stowmarket. 

At  St.  Paul’s,  Malta,  G.  Fred.  Sheppard,  esq., 
Bombay  Civil  Service,  son  of  G.  W.  Sheppard, 
esq.,  of  Fromefield-house,  Frome,  to  Adeline 
Babington,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  B.  Peile,  of 
Hatfield,  Herts. 

At  Richmond,  Surrey,  the  Rev.  Francis  Hes- 
sey,  D.C.L.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  Incumbent  of  St.  Barnabas,  Kensing- 
ton, to  Julia  Leonora,  only  surviving  dau.  of  the 
late  Thomas  Alexander  Oakes,  esq.,  of  the  Ma- 
dras Civil  Service. 

At  Bodiam,  Sussex,  Thomas  Foljambe,  esq., 
of  Holme-Field,  Yorkshire,  to  Lydia  Mary,  dau. 
of  the  late  John  Luxford,  esq.,  of  Higham, 
Sussex. 

At  Christ  Church,  Ealing,  the  Rev.  Edmond 
T.  Butler,  to  Georgina  Frances,  dau.  of  George 
Evans-,  esq. 

At  Holy  Trinity,  Paddington,  John,  third  son 
of  Robert  Hillman,  esq.,  of  the  Grove,  Lyme 
Regis,  Dorset,  to  Rosa,  eldest  dau.  of  George 
Elers,  esq.,  of  Springfield-lodge,  Somersetshire, 
and  Gloucester-terr.,  Hyde-park-gardens. 

At  Olney,  the  Rev.  Edward  Synge  Wilson,  to 
Elizabeth  Sarah,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Benj. 
Coles,  esq.,  of  Olney. 

At  St.  Michael’s,  Chester-sq,,  the  Rev.  Barnard 
Smith,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Glaston,  Rutlandshire, 
Late  Fellow  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge,  to 
Clara,  dau.  of  tlie  late  Richard  Crawshay,  esq., 
of  Ottershaw-park,  Surrey. 

Oct.  23.  At  Dawlish,  John  Onslow  Watts,  of 
Lincoln’s-inn,  barrister-at-law,  and  of  Warleigh- 
lodge,  Bath  ford,  Somerset,  to  Caroline  Marj’^, 
youngest  dau.  of  Major  Vere  Webb,  of  Bath, 
formerly  of  the  Rifle  Brigade. 

At  Uclganj',  James  C.  McDowell,  esq.,  of  Gal- 
way, to  Louisa  Frances  Lumley,  dau.  of  the  la‘e 
Rev.  Arthur  Moore,  Rector  of  Walpole  St.  Peter’s, 
Norfolk. 


At  Sutton  Veny,  Alfred  Charles,  second  son  of 
George  Murton,  esq.,  of  Lorrenden,  Ospringe, 
Kent,  to-  Charlotte  Anne,  only  dau.  and  surviving 
child  of  Stephen  Neale,  esq.,  of  Sutton  Veny, 
Wilts. 

Oct.  24.  At  Kingillie,  Inverness-shire,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Kirkby  Robinson,  M.A.,  Master  of  St. 
Catherine’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Canon  of 
Norwich,  to  Margaret  Clifford  Melville,  dau.  of 
the  late  Major  Ludovick  Stewart,  of  H.M.’s  24th 
Regt. 

At  St.  Nicholas,  Brighton,  John  Haskins,  esq., 
of  Hadlow-house,  Mayfield,  Sussex,  and  Elm- 
grove,  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  to  Josephine,  dau. 
of  the  late  John  Walter  Hulme,  esq..  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Hongkong. 

At  Kersall,  near  Manchester,  the  Rev.  John 
Chas.  Ryle,  B.A.,  Vicar  of  Stradbroke,  and  late 
Rector  of  Hehningham,  Suffolk,  to  Henrietta 
Amelia,  third  dau.  of  Lieut.-Col.  Clowes,  of 
Broughton  Old  Hall,  Lancashire. 

At  Great  Oxendon,  Northamptonsh.,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Francis  Burges  Goodacre,  second  son  of  the 
late  John  Goodacre,  esq.,  of  Lutterworth-house, 
Leicestershire,  to  Hannah  Jane,  younger  dau.  of 
George  Harrison,  esq.,  of  Oxendon-house. 

At  Swanmore,  Hants,  Robert  Seymour  Adams, 
esq.,  of  Lymington,  to  Eliza  Mary,  only  dau.  of 
the  late  Edward  Scard,  esq.,  of  Kew,  J.P.  for 
Middlesex  and  Surrey. 

At  Combe  Down,  near  Bath,  Montagu  G.  J. 
Blackburne,  esq.,  B.A.,  of  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  Laura  Ellen,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Thos. 
Drayton,  esq.,  of  Charmouth,  Dorset. 

At  St.  James’s,.  Piccadilly,  Thomas  Balston, 
esq.,  of  Chart  Sutton,  Kent,  to  Ellen  Frances, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Oliver,  Rector  of 
Borin  ger,  Essex. 

At  St.  Mary  Bredin,  Canterbury,,  the  Rev.  Chas. 
Buckner,  B.D.,  of  Whyke-house,  Chichester, 
Rector  of  West  Stoke,  Sussex,  to  Emma  Roberta, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  John  James  Pierce,  esq., 
of  Canterbury. 

At  Upjon  St.  Leonard’s,  B.  St.  John  Ackers, 
esq.,  only  surviving  son  of  James  Ackers,  esq.,  of 
Prinknash-pk.,  Gloucestersh.,  to  Louisa  Maria 
Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  Charles  Brooke  Hunt,  esq.,  of 
Bowden-hall,  in  the  same  county. 

At  Budleish,  Devon,  Edward  W.  Ravenscroft, 
esq.,  of  H.M.’s  Bombay  Civil  Servicf»,  to  Laura 
Stan  fell,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Joseph  Barnes 
Sanders,  esq.,  of  Exeter. 

At  Aldbourne,  Wilts,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Langford 
Sainsbury,  of  Combe  Keynes,  to  Susan  Frances, 
el(4e->t  dau.  of  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Cleather,  Vicar  of 
Aldbourne. 

At  St.  Nicholas,  Brighton,  George  Park}-ns 
Knocker,  esq.,  son  of  Capt.  Knockei’,  R.N.,  of 
Dover,  to  Caroline,  second  surviving  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  John  Arnold  Wallinger,  of  Marine-parade, 
Brighton. 

At  Charles’  Church,  Plymouth,  Frederick  Hyne, 
esq.,  of  St.  Helier’s,  Jersey,  to  Louisa  Frances, 
dau.  of  Capt.  W.  J.  Scudamore,  R.N. 

At  St.  Saviour’s,  Paddington,  Charles  Stanfield 
Richardson,  esq.,  of  Bayford-hall,  Herts,  third 
son  of  VVm.  Richardson,  esq.,  of  Grange-crescent, 
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Sunderland,  to  Florence  Sophia,  dau.  of  Com- 
mander Charles  Hensley,  R.N.,  of  Delamere- 
crescent,  Hyde-park. 

Oct.  26.  At  Worthing,  Lieut.  Geo,  Cecil  Gooch, 
93rd  Highlanders,  to  Frederika  Charlotte  Agneta, 
third  dau.  of  the  la»e  Wm,  Gamhier,  esq. 

At  St.  Stephen’s,  Dublin,  Thomas  Hutchinson 
Tristram,  esq.,  D.C.L.,  Advocate,  Doctors’  Com- 
mons, to  Flora,  dau.  of  the  late  Very  Eev.  Thos. 
John  de  Burgh,  Dean  of  Cloyne,  and  of  the  Lady 
Anna  de  Burgh. 

Oct,  29.  At  Hartshead,  Yorkshire,  Wroth 
Acland,  second  son  of  Sir  John  Lethbridge, 
hart.,  of  Sandhill-park,  Somersetshire,  to  Ann 
Williams,  second  dau.  of  Thomas  Benyon,  esq., 
of  Thorp  Arch,  Yorkshire. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Cheltenham,  John,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Archibald  Harvey,  esq.,  of  Caw-house, 
CO.  Londonderry,  to  Emily,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  Sir  Wm.  Oldnall  Russell,  Chief  Justice 
of  Bengal. 

At  Ruddington,  Oliver,  only  son  of  John  Paget, 
esq.,  of  Gyeres,  Transylvania,  to  Ellen,  youngest 
dau.  of  Charles  Paget,  esq.,  M.P.,  of  Ruddington- 
grange,  Notts. 

At  Sidmouth,  Devon,  Henry  Eden  Mynors, 
esq.,  of  Chewton  Keynsham,  Sumersetshire,  to 
Josephine,  eldest  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Edw. 
Stephenson,  esq.,  Major  3rd  Buffs. 

At  Heavitree,  Exeter,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Tanner 
Davy,  to  Susanna  Frances,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
James  Southcomb,  esq. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Dublin,  Edward  Henry,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Col.  Chas.Garraway,  Hon.  E.I.C.S., 
to  Jeannie,  younger  dau.  of  the  late  William 
Fletcher,  esq. 

At  St.  Giles’,  Camberwell,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Sheppard  Hurst,  of  South  town.  Great  Yarmoutli, 
to  Caroline,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Samuel  Bond, 
esq.,  of  Hinderclay-hall,  Suffolk. 

At  Maxey,  Northamptonshire,  Francis  Edward 
Harvey,  esq.,  of  St.  Petersburg,  to  Maria,  second 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  C.  Cookson,  Vicar  of  Maxey. 

At  St.  James’s,  Paddington,  William  Lee,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Spearman  Johnstone,  esq.,  of 
Mount-villa,  near  York,  to  Annie  Maria,  youngest 
dau.  of  G.  S.  Ford,  esq. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Brompton,  Fitzroy  Macpherson, 
esq.,  93rd  Sutherland  Highlanders,  to  Isabelle 
Mary ; and,  at  the  same  time,  Francis  William, 
only  son  of  Francis  Holbrooke,  esq.,  Repton, 
Derbyshire,  to  Emma  Georgiana— daus.  of  Geo. 
H.  Seymour,  esq.,  Clifton-manor,  near  York. 

At  Marstow,  Herefordshire,  Francis  William, 
youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Herbert,  of  Good- 
rich-house, to  Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Edmund  Eckley,  esq.,  of  Credenhill-park,  Here- 
fordshire. 

Oci.  30.  At  St.  Pancras,  London,  Frederick 
Michael,  third  son  of  J.  Murton,  esq..  Cooling 
Castle,  Kent,  to  Sarah  Ann,  second  dau.  of  H. 
Everist,  esq..  Temple,  near  Rochester. 

At  Holy  Trinity,  Brompton,  John  Cossham 
Vawdrey,  esq.,  Kensington,  to  Louisa  Ellen, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  A.  N.  Harrison,  esq., 
of  Field-house,  Belper,  Derbyshire. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Capt.  Arthur 
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Reid  Lempriere,  R.E.,  son  of  the  late  Capt.  W. 
C.  Lempriere,  R.H.A.,  of  Ewell,  to  Annie, 
younger  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  .A.tkinson  Gardner, 
esq.,  and  granddau.  of  Robert  Gardner,  esq.,  of 
Chascley. 

T.  Beresford  Dealtry,  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Camb.,  and  of  the  Middle  Temple,  only  son  of 
Charles  Dealtry,  esq.,  of  Gransden-lodge,  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  grandson  of  the  late  Rev.  G.  Dealtry, 
Rector  of  Outwcll,  Norfolk,  to  Harriet  Chariotte 
Crompton,  dau.  of  the  late  A,  Todd,  esq.,  of 
Lower  Darley-hall,  Lancashire,  and  niece  of  the 
late  T.  B.  Crompton,  esq.,  of  Farn’worth,  in  tlie 
same  county. 

At  Tarvin,  Cheshire,  Richard,  fifth  son  of  the 
late  Samuel  Hoare,  esq.,  of  Hampstead,  and 
Cromer,  Norfolk,  to  Susan,  eldest  dau.  of  Col. 
Tomkinson,  of  the  Willingtons,  Cheshire. 

AtLustleigh,  Devon,  Capt.  N.  H.  Harris,  R.A., 
to  Louisa  A.,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  F.  Ensor, 
Rector  of  the  parish. 

Oct.  31.  At  St.  Paul’s,  Knightshridge,  Rear- 
Adm.  the  lion.  Sir  Henry  Keppel,  K.C.R.,  to 
Jane  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  Martin  J.  West, 
esq.,  and  the  Lady  Maria  IVest,  of  Cadogan-pL, 
Belgrave-sq. 

At  Edinburgh,  Benjamin  Burt,  M.D.,  Surgeon 
Bengal  Army,  to  Marion  Louisa,  only  dau.  of  the 
late  Kear-.Adm.  James  Haldane  Tait,  R.N. 

At  All  Saints’,  Leamington,  Lieut.  Edward 
Thomas  Nott,  H.M.S.  “ Himalaya,”  eldest  son 
of  Capt.  Nott,  R.N.,  to  Mary  Harriet,  only  child 
of  the  late  Lieut.  G.  L.  11.  Eazely,  R.N. 

At  Brighton,  John  Henry  Peile,  esq.,  Capt. 
R.A.,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Peile,  D.D., 
Incumbent  of  St.  Paul’s,  Hampstead,  to  Lucy, 
dau.  of  the  late  Percival  North  Bastard,  esq.,  of 
Stourpaine,  Blandford,  Dorsetshire. 

At  Crowhurst,  Sussex,  Samuel,  youngest  son 
of  S.  Ashton,  esq.,  of  Pole-bank,  Gee  Cross, 
Cheshire,  to  Frances  Maria,  second  dau.  of 
Thos.  Papillon,  esq.,  of  Crow'hurst-pii'k. 

Nov.  1.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  the 
Rev.  John  Henry  Moran,  A.B.,  Chaplain  of  the 
Convict  Prison,  Brixton,  to  Dora,  fourth  dau.  of 
Thos.  W'ade,  esq.,  of  Fairfield,  co.  Galway,  and 
granddau.  of  the  late  Gustavus  Hume  Eochfort, 
esq.,  M.P.  for  tVestmeath. 

Nov.  2.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Charles 
Combe,  esq.,  Cobham-park,  Surrey,  to  IMarianne 
Harriet  Catherine,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut. 
Patrick  Inglis,  R.N. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  'Weymouth,  Hay  Richards 
Morant,  esq.,  of  the  Manor-house,  Ringwool, 
Hants,  second  son  of  the  late  John  Mora..t,e  q., 
and  the  Lady  Caroline  Morant,  of  Brockenhur.st- 
house,  Hants,  to  Elizabeth  Anne,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Charles  Fluder,  esq.,  of  Lymington. 

At  Holy  Trinity,  Brompton,  Walter  H.  Tre- 
gellas,  esq.,  of  the  War-office,  eldest  son  of  J.  T. 
Tregellas,esq.,  of  Llangollen,  to  Zoe,  second  dau, 
of  Chas.  Lucas,  esq.,  of  Berners-street. 

Nov.  5.  At  Roehampton,  Martin  Ridley,  eldest 
son  of  Martin  Tucker  Smith,  esq.,  M.P.,  to 
Emily  Catherine,  second  dau.  of  Henry  Stuart, 
esq.,  of  Newton  Stewart,  N.B. 

At  St.  Dunstan’s,  Fleet-st.,  Francis,  eldest  son 
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of  the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd,  D.C.L.,  to 
Frances  Louisa  Morgan, "‘second  dau.  of  Josiah 
Towne,  esq.,  solicitor,  Margate,  Kent. 

Xov.  6.  At  Ripley,  Surrey,  Thomas  Elliott 
Hughes,  Capt.  H.M.’s  Bengal  Artillery,  to  Rosalie 
Jane,  'widow  of  Henry  Lee  Pennell,  esq.,  of  Bom- 
bay, and  only  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Major 
George  Walton  Onslow,  Madras  Artillery,  Briga- 
dier Commanding  the  Nizam’s  Contingent. 

At  All  Saints’,  Knightshridge,  Thomas  Mayo, 
M.D.,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians, to  Susan  Mary,  widow  of  Rear-Admiral 
Sir  Wm.  Symonds;  and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Briggs,  Fellow  of  Eton  College. 

At  Nymeguen,  in  the  Netherlands,  John  Turing 
Ferrier,  esq.,  of  Brussels,  son  of  the  late  Sir 
Alexander  Ferrier,  H.B.M.’s  Consul  at  Rotter- 
dam, to  Louisa,  dau.  of  the  late  Dr.  Stork,  of 
Zntphen,  and  'widow  of  James  Thehofif  Noels, 
esq.,  barrister,  Nymeguen. 

At  Monks’  Risborough,  Bucks,  the  Rev.  Edw. 
Duncan  Hall,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Coin  St.  Denis, 
Gloucestershire,  youngest  son  of  the  late  George 
Wm.  Hall,  D.D.,  Master  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  to 
Sophia  Elizabeth,  fourth  dau.  of  the  Rev.  H.  W. 
J.  Beauchamp,  Rector  of  Monks’  Risborough. 

At  St.  Pancras,  London,  Henry  Jeplison  Mello, 
B.A.,  second  son  of  ^Ym.  Mello,  esq.,  of  Chad- 
well,  Ware,  Herts,  to  Ada  Charlotte,  seventh 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  James  Caulfield  Browne,  D.C.L., 
Yicar  of  Dudley. 

At  Prestwich,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Thos.  Du  Boulay, 
M.A.,  son  of  Thomas  Du  Boulay,  esq.,  of  Sand- 
gate,  Kent,  to  Margaret  Cort,  second  dau.  of  John 
Wood,  esq.,  of  Sedgley-hall,  Prestwich. 

At  St.  Budeaux,  Devon,  Wm.  Barrett,  esq.,  of 
Horton,  Somersetsh.,  Capt.  2nd  Somei-set  Militia, 
to  Charlotte  Maria  Herring,  eldest  dau.  of  Wm. 
Wheaton  Cbard,  esq.,  of  Mount  Tamar,  Devon. 

The  Rev.  G.  E.  Prescott,  Rector  of  Diaswell, 
Herts,  to  Caroline  Mary  Westby,  second  dau.  of 
the  late  N.  Westby,  esq.,  and  of  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Westby,  of  York-gate,  Re  gent ’s-p  ark. 

JVov.  7.  At  Dawlish,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Lyon, 
B A.,  son  of  Gilbert  Lyon,  esq.,  M.D.,  Clifton,  to 
Albinia  Mary,  dau.  of  Wm.  Fripp,  esq.,  J.P.  and 
D.L.  for  the  county  of  Gloucester. 

At  St.  Luke’s,  Cheltenham,  Wm.  Agg,  esq., 
M jor  H.M.’s  olst  Light  Infantry,  only  son  of 
AV.  J.  Agg,  esq.,  of  Hewletts,  Gloucestershire,  to 
Beatrix  Shedden,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Barr,  es-q.,  of  Bermuda. 

At  Croydon,  William  Benjamin  Loggatt,  esq., 
Civil  Engineer  in  H.M.’s  Indian  Service,  Madras 
I’residency,  to  Anna  Maria,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Nicholas  Every,  A’icar  of  St.  A’eep, 
Cornwall. 

JVov.  12.  At  St.  Peter’s,  Dublin,  Major  the 
Hon.  Lewis  W.  Alilles,  late  Rifie  Brigade,  second 
eon  of  Lord  Sondes,  to  Elizabeth  Georgina,  only 
dau.  of  Robert  Turle,  esq.,  Armagh. 

At  Killermogh,  Qu>  en’s  County,  Frederic  Stir- 
ling Eckersall,  e.sq.,  29th  Regt,  to  Clara  Mary, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Nixon,  of 
Castletown,  co.  Meath. 


[Dec.  j 

At  St.  Bride’s,  Liverpool,  Edward  G.  McDougal  i 

Ick,  esq.,  2nd  Royal  Cheshire  Militia,  to  Maria 
Eliza  Bridget,  third  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Le'wis  F. 
Thomas,  B.A.  Cambridge,  Incumbent  of  St. 
James’s,  Toxteth-park,  Walton,  and  granddau. 
of  the  late  Gen.  Lewis  Thomas,  C.B.,  some  time 
Acting  Commander -in-Chief  in  the  East  Indies. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Parkstone,  Charles  Crawley, 
esq..  Captain  15th  Foot,  youngest  son  of  Col. 
Crawley,  R.E.,  to  Aninaj  eldest  dau.  of  Com. 

AY.  Parsons,  R.N.,  Portland-cot'age,  Parkstone. 

Xov.  13.  At  St.  Alartin’s-in-the-Fields,  Hem-y, 
only  son  of  Bethel  AYalrond,  esq.,  and  Lady  Janet 
AA'altond,  of  Dulford-house,  Devon,  to  Caroline  j 
Maud,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  J,  Clarke,  esq,,  j 
of  Buckland-Tout-Saints,  Devon.  j 

liov.  14.  At  St.  John’s,  Windsor,  by  the  Rev.  i 
C.  Ellison,  Yicar  of  Windsor,  Edward  Henry,  son- 
of  John  AYalker,  esq.,  Newton  Bank,  Chester,  to 
Grace  Letitia,  eldest  dau.  of  Donald  Cameron, 
esq.,  late  Alajor  94th  Regt. 

At  Tunbridge,  Kent,  Roht.  Champion  Slreat-- 
feild,  esq.,  of  the  24th  Regt.,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  AA'm.  Streatfei.d,  ATcar  of  East  Ham,  Essex, 
to  Jane  Esther,  only  dau.  of  Alajor  Scoones,  of 
Tunbridge,  late  52nd  Light  Infantry. 

At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  John  Pryce  Alackin-- 
non,  esq.,  Lieut.  H.M.’s  25th  (the  King’s  Own 
Borderers),  to  Elizabeth  Mary,  widow  of  W. 

Parry  AAhlliams,  esq.,  Henleys,  Alontgomeryshire, 
and  dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Chaplin,  Capt.  R.E. 

At  St.  Alartin’s-in-the-Fields,  Heni*y  Russell 
Cruise,  esq.,  12th  Royal  Lancei's,  second  son  of 
the  late  Robert  Cruise,  esq.,  J.P.,  of  Diynam- 
house,  co.  Dublin,  to  Margaret,  widow  of  D. 
Ste'venson,  esq.,  formerly  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  eldest  dau.  of  Capt.  George  Bushman,  of  the 
Military  Train,  late  of  the  2nd  Dragoon  Guards. 

At  Bangor  Is-y-Goed,  David  James  AYelsh, 

Capt.  Royal  Bengal  Artillery,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.AA'elsh,  Professor  of  Church  History, 
Edinburgh,  to  Helen,  foui’th  dau.  of  the  late 
James  Finlay,  esq.,  Glasgow. 

Xov.  16.  At  St.  Oswald’s,  Durham,  Alfred 
Hunt,  AI.A.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Ghristi  College,, 
Oxford,  to  Alargaret,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  Jas.  Raine,  D.C.L.,  of  Crook-hall,  Durham.  i 

Nov.  20.  At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Capt. 
Henry  Aleux,  only  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Henry 
Neal  Smiih,  Royal  Engineers,  and  nephew  to- 
Col.  Gilpin,  M.P.,  to  Alinnie,  youngest  dau.  of 
J.  Dorrien  Alagens,  esq.,  of  Hammer  wood,  Sussex. 

At  St.  Alary’s-in-the-Castle,  Hastings,  Francis 
Bu  keley  Johnson,  esq.,  of  Hongkong,  China,  to 
Jane  Sophia,  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut. -Col.  Charles- 
Franklin  Head. 

At  Bromley,  Kent,  Hemw  AA’illiam,  second  son 
of  the  late  Chas.  Floyer  Wickes,  esq.,  of  Chel- 
tenham, Gloucestershire,  to  Aima  Alaria,  only 
surviving  dau.  of  Robert  Booth  Latter,  esq.,  of 
Pixfield,  Bromley,  Kent. 

At  .Addington,  Kent,  the  Rev.  William  Pinney, 
eldest  son  of  J.  A.  Pmney,  esq.,  Black-down, 
Crewkerne,  to  Caroline  Alary,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  E.  H.  Pickering,  of  Eton  College. 
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The  King  oe  Portugal. 

Ffov.  12.  At  Lisbon,  of  typhus  fever, 
aged  24,  Pedro  V.,  King  of  Portugal, 

The  deceased  monarch,  who  was  born 
September  16,  1837,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Prince  Ferdinand  Augustus  Anthony 
Francis  of  Saxe-Coburg,  by  Maria  11.  da 
Gloria,  Queen  of  Portugal.  The  King  of 
'the  Belgians  and  the  late  Duchess  of  Kent 
were  his  great  uncle  and  great  aunt,  and 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil  was  his  uncle. 

The  young  prince  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  Kovember  15, 1853  •,  being  then 
only  in  his  sixteenth  year,  his  father  be- 
came Regent.  The  King  and  bis  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Oporto  (now  King  Louis  I.), 
paid  a visit  to  England  in  1854,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  made  a tour  of  the 
manufacturing  districts.  In  the  city  of 
London  an  addi*ess  was  presented  to  the 
King ; who  replied,  that  “ he  had  under- 
taken the  voyage  not  for  his  amusement 
but  for  his  instruction,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  fitting  himself  to  guide  hereafter  the 
destinies  of  that  noble  people  over  whom 
he  was  called  to  rule ; and,  in  so  doing,  he 
did  but  execute  the  late  Queen’s  will.” 
After  passing  some  time  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland,  and  Italy,  the  King 
returned  to  Portugal,  where  he  assumed 
the  government  on  Kovember  16,  1855. 
In  1858  he  married  the  Princess  Stephanie, 
of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen  (born  July 
15, 1837),  who,  howevei’,  died  on  the  16th 
of  J uly  in  the  following  year. 

During  the  reign  of  the  late  King 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
remedying  the  evils  which  the  War  of 
Succession  entailed  on  Portugal,  and  the 
commercial,  civil,  and  penal  codes  have 
been  reformed.  The  press  has  been  free, 
and  successive  ministries  have  governed 


by  parliamentary  majorities ; and  the 
King’s  personal  behaviour,  alike  in  the 
affair  of  the  “Charles-et-Georges,”  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  epidemic  of  1857,  when 
he  shewed  both  manly  courage  and  warm- 
hearted sympathy,  made  him  exceedingly 
popular.  The  crown  of  Portugal  now 
comes  to  his  next  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Oporto,  a captain  in  the  navy,  in  his 
twenty -fourth  year. 

“The best  panegyric,”  says  “The  Times,” 
“that  can  be  passed  upon  the  King  is 
that  in  an  age  of  great  confusion  his  reign 
has  been  without  a public  event.  He 
succeeded  to  a constitutional  throne,  and 
he  observed  the  laws,  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  the  constitution,  and  retained 
the  aftections  of  his  subjects.  We  have 
been  so  little  disturbed  by  news  from 
PiTtugal  that  many  of  us  scarcely  knew 
the  name  of  the  monarch,  or  the  political 
character  of  his  Government.  That  his 
marriage  had  brought  him  into  some  re- 
lationship with  our  own  royal  family,  and 
that  the  ancient  alliance  bet\veen  Portugal 
and  England  was  still  strong  and  cordial, 
were  nearly  the  only  facts  which  rested 
upon  the  public  mind,  always  most  vividly 
impressed  by  disasters.  The  young  man 
thus  prematurely  cut  oft'  bad  been  ad- 
mirably educatecl,  and  was  w’ell  disposed 
to  devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  his 
station  and  the  service  of  his  country. 
He  has  left  his  kingdom  peaceful  and  con- 
tented. His  brolher,  Louis  Philippe,  who 
succeeds  him,  will  find  it  capable  of  great 
improvement.  If  he  should  be  of  a capacity 
to  develope  its  resources,  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  peace  it  now  enjoys,  Por- 
tugal, like  Spain,  may  rise  again  in  im- 
portance among  the  nations.  At  any  rate, 
w'e  will  hope  that  he  will  not  fall  below 
the  merits  of  his  brother,  that  he  will  ob- 
serve the  rights  of  his  subjects,  and  that 
he  will  add  no  element  of  discord  to  the 
present  state  of  Eiu-ope.” 
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The  Empeeor  oe  China. 

Ang.  2.  At  the  Palace  of  Zehol,  in 
Tartary,  aged  30,  Hien  Fung,  Emperor  of 
China,  the  seventh  of  the  Tsing  dynasty. 

The  little  that  is  known  of  this  ruler  of 
a great  empire  is  thus  stated  in  the  “North 
China  Herald — 

“The  late  Emperor  Hien  Fung  was 
the  son  of  'fau  Kwang,  who  died  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1850,  after  a reign  of  thirty 
years.  According  to  the  Chinese  laws  of 
succession,  the  Sovereign  has  the  power  of 
nominating  any  male  member  of  the  Royal 
family  as  his  successor.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  tlie  eldest  son,  and 
he  may  even  appoint  a brotlier  or  uncle  to 
succeed  him,  provided  he  has  exhibited 
capacity  and  talents  for  governing  more 
conspicuously  than  any  otlier  possessor  of 
the  blood  royal.  In  this  instance  Tau 
Kwang  nominated  as  his  successor  Hien 
Fung,  his  fourth  son,  stepping  over  the 
heads  of  three  others.  On  his  accession  to 
the  throne  in  February,  1850,  great  hopes 
were  entertained  of  him,  as  it  was  evident 
that  he  possessed  administrative  capacity 
in  a high  degree.  But  he  was  a young 
man  of  a lascivious  disposition,  and  aban- 
doned the  severe  discussions  of  his  council 
for  the  more  palatable  society  of  his  harem, 
where  he  revelled  in  the  luxury  of  a Sar- 
danapalus,  and  like  his  Assyrian  prototype 
clasped  in  the  arms  of  Myrrh  a while 
Nineveh  was  surrounded  by  the  Scythian 
hordes,  so  he  sat  in  the  Summer  Palace  of 
Yuen-Min-Yuen,  among  his  wives  and  con- 
cubines, while  the  guns  of  the  Allied  army 
resounded  in  his  ears ; and  he  had  barely 
time  to  escape  to  the  Tartarian  Alps,  when 
it  was  sacked,  burned,  and  demolished. 
The  place  of  his  retreat  was  the  palace  of 
Zehol,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  where 
it  is  hemmed  in  by  the  precipitous  moun- 
tains of  Tartary.  Here  he  whiled  away  his 
time  in  indolence,  while  his  brother.  Prince 
Kung,  assumed  all  the  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities of  government  at  Pekin.  From 
the  date  of  his  retreat,  early  in  October, 
1860,  be  evidently  languished,  as  reports 
of  his  illness  from  time  to  time  were  spread 
abroad,  until,  from  mental  and  bodily 
affliction,  which  reduced  him  to  a state  of 
imbecility, — like  his  contemporary  suze- 
rain, the  Sultan  of  Turkey, — he  died  in- 
glorious in  his  thirtieth  year,  amid  effemi- 
nate luxury,  at  9 p.m.,  on  August  2, 1861, 
a victim  to  his  appetites  and  a slave  to  his 
passions,  which  made  liim  an  imbecile 
despot,  and  the  first  Emperor  of  China 
who  has  succumbed  to  European  power.’' 


Dowagee  Maechioness  Conyngham. 

Oct.  11.  At  Bifrons,  near  Canterbury, 
aged  91,  Elizabeth,  Dowager  Marchioness 
Conyngham. 

Her  Ladyship  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Denison,  a wealthy  city 
banker,  and  was  born  in  1769.  In  1794 
she  married  the  Hon.  Captain  Burton, 
son  of  Lord  Conyngham,  and  with  him 
retired  to  Ireland,  which  they  did  not 
quit  until  1808,  when  her  husband’s  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  major-general  occa- 
sioned a visit  to  England.  Soon  after 
Lord  Conyngham  died,  and  his  son  on 
succeeding  to  his  father’s  title  and  estates 
so  industriously  endeavoured  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  latter,  that  he  was 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  benefactors 
of  his  country  j and  a visit  to  his  estate  at 
Slane,  co.  Meath,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  in 
his  “ Experiences  of  Agriculture,”  in  the 
same  terms  as  a visit  to  Holkham  would 
have  been  chronicled  in  the  dajs  of  Mr. 
Coke.  The  barony  of  Conyngham  was 
raised  to  an  earldom  as  a reward  for  the 
spirited  conduct  of  his  Lordship’s  father, 
which  led  to  a reciprocity  of  trade  between 
Ireland  and  England.  In  1816  his  Lord- 
ship  was  created  Viscount  Slane  (the  re- 
storation of  an  ancient  title  forfeited  in 
the  Rebellion),  Earl  of  Mountcharles,  and 
Marquis  Conyngham,  and  in  1821  he  was 
enrolled  in  the  British  peerage  as  Baron 
Minster,  of  Minster  Abbey,  in  the  county 
of  Kent.  The  Marchioness  was  left  a 
widow  in  1832,  and  her  latter  years 
were  passed  in  comparative  retirement  at 
Bifrons,  where  her  charities  were  very 
extensive,  particularly  in  affording  medical 
relief  to  her  poor  neighbours.  She  survived 
to  see  both  her  sons  peers  of  the  realm ; 
the  one  in  succession  to  his  father;  the 
second,  Albert  Denison,  as  the  heir  to  her 
own  father’s  great  fortune  and  estates,  with 
the  title  of  Baron  Londesborough,  whose 
two  daughters,  with  their  cousin.  Lady 
Cecilia  Conyngham,  all  granddaughters 
of  the  Marchioness,  were,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, married  on  the  same  day  a few 
months  since  ^ 
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SiE  James  Graham,  Bart. 

Oct.  25.  At  Netherby,  aged  69,  Sir 
James  George  Robert  Graham,  Bart. 

The  deceased  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
James,  the  first  baronet,  by  Lady  Cathe- 
rine Stewart,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
seventh  Earl  of  Galloway,,  and  was  born 
at  ISTaworth  (while  the  family  mansion  of 
Netherby  was  under  repair)  June  1,  1792. 
Like  many  of  the  young  Whigs,  he  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  whence 
he  went  to  Queens’  College,  Cambridge, 
and  very  speedily  entered  upon  public 
life.  Travelling  for  his  pleasure  abroad, 
he  was  induced  to  become  private  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Montgomerie,  British  Minis- 
ter in  Sicily,  during  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  war.  Lord  Montgomerie 
soon  after  fell  ill,  and  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  mission  devolved  upon  his 
secretary,  who  worked  indefatigably,  and 
performed  several  important  services  in 
this  capacity..  To  him  has,  indeed,  been 
assigned,  though  incorrectly,  the  praise  of 
having  conducted  the  negociations  which 
led  to  the  separation  of  Murat  from  Napo- 
leon. The  war  ended,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  in  1818,  after  a most  severe 
contest,  obtained  a seat  for  Hull.  At 
this  time  he  was  known  as  the  “ Yorkshire 
Dandy,”  a title  procured  for  him  by  his 
fine  appearance,  and  by  a style  of  speak- 
ing which  seems  to  have  been  too  studied 
and  fiowery.  His  watchwords  on  the 
occasion  of  the  election  were  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,,  the  Abolition  of  unnecessary 
Places  and  Pensions,  and  the  Suppression 
of  the  Slave  Trade.  The  ideas  conveyed 
in  these  words  were  not  very  acceptable 
in  those  days,  and  in  1820,  at  the  election 
which  ensued  on  the  death  of  George  III., 
he  lost  his  seat  for  Hull.  Subsequently 
he  became  member  for  Carlisle,  and  took 
a high  position  in  politics  on  the  strength 
of  his  pamphlet  on  “ Corn  and  Currency,” 
in  which,  while  insisting  on  the  necessity 
of  reducing  taxes,  he  declared  for  “the 
free  importation  of  corn,  with  a mode- 
rate protective  duty.”  In  April,  1824,  he 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  two  years  afterwards  he 
was  returned  for  Carlisle  on  Whig  prin- 
ciples. His  abilities  soon  became  apparent 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 


after  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  he  was  deemed  a great  acquisition  to 
the  Whigs. 

In  1830  Sir  James  was  elected  repre- 
sentative for  Cumberland,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  most  strenuous  and  zealous  ad- 
vocates for  the  Reform  Bill,  as  he  had 
previously  been  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act  and  for  Catholic  Emancipation.  On 
the  formation  of  Earl  Grey’s  Administra- 
tion, his  talents  were  so  much  appreciated, 
especially  in  mastering  details,  that  with- 
out official  experience  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  as  First 
Lord,  and  had  a seat  in  the  cabinet.  After 
the  Reform  Bill,  in  1832,  he  was  elected 
for  the  eastern  division  of  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  whieh  he  represented  up  to 
1837.  In  May,  1834,  dissensions  in  Earl 
Grey’s  Cabinet  arose  on  the  Irish  Church 
question,  which  led  to  the  retirement  of 
Sir  James  Graham,  together  with  Lord 
Stanley  (now  Earl  of  Derby),  the  late 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  the  late  Earl  of 
Ripon.  On  Sir  Robert  Peel  coming  into 
power.  Sir  James  Grabam  was  sought  to 
join  the  Administration,  but  he  declined  to 
join  the  Ministry,  and  publicly  stated  at 
the  hustings  that  he  had  no  confidence 
in  Sir  Robert’s  administration,  which, 
howevei’,  he  subsequently  supported  by 
his  votes  in  Parliament.  At  the  general 
election  in  1837  he  had  the  mortification 
of  being  rejected  by  his  former  con- 
stituents, and  remained  out  of  the  House 
of  Commons  until  the  following  Session, 
when  be  was  elected  for  Pembroke.  In 
1841  he  was  elected  for  Dorchester.  That 
year,  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  being  called  upon 
to  form  a ministry.  Sir  James  Graham 
took  office  under  him  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  a post 
he  held  until  the  dissolution  of  the  govern- 
ment in  June  1846.  During  this  time  he 
was  exposed  to  much  unmerited  odium  in 
consequence  of  his  ordering  the  corre- 
spondence of  some  foreign  refugees  to  be 
opened  at  the  Post-office.  If  the  letters 
that  were  opened  had  all  been  published, 
a very  sufficient  justification  of  the  step 
would  have  been  found.  The  fact  may 
now  be  stated,  that  some  of  the  more  des- 
perate of  the  “ party  of  action  ” were  then 
4 N 
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endeavouring  to  establisb.  a secret  tri- 
bunal for  removing  by  assassination  not 
only  ministers  and  crowned  heads,  but 
also  members  of  their  own  body  who 
might  in  any  way  incur  the  suspicion 
of  the  rest.  Some  two  or  three  obscure 
victims  were  thus  sacrificed,  but  by  the 
information  which  the  Government  had 
gained,  the  game  became  too  dangerous, 
and  was  abandoned. 

Whilst  Sir  James  held  office  under  Sir 
Robert  Peel  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  sup- 
porters of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  of  the  new  commercial  policy  which 
that  statesman  and  his  political  friends 
inaugurated.  From  1847  to  1852  he  was 
representative  for  the  borough  of  Ripon, 
and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  for 
Carlisle,  which  city  he  has  since  sat  for  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  coming  into  power  as  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  in  December,  1852,  Sir 
Jaines  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  He  remained  with  the  Earl’s 
Ministry  till  the  vote  on  Mr.  Roebuck’s 
motion,  “ That  a Select  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
our  army  before  Sebastopol,  and  into  those 
departments  of  the  Government  whose 
duty  it  has  been  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  that  army,”  when  he  resigned  office 
rather  than  face  the  threatened  committee. 
The  exposure  that  he  sought  to  avoid 
came  on  him,  however,  in  the  year  1857, 
when  Admiral  Napier,  having  obtained 
a seat  in  Parliament,  brought  forward  the 
conduct  of  the  Admiralty  towards  him  in 
the  Baltic  campaign,  and  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham, after  a feeble  defence,  in  effect  re- 
tired from  public  life.  He  was  esteemed 
an  able  man  of  business,  and  he  was  a 
fluent  debater,  but  his  frequent  changes 
of  party  prevented  him  from  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  any. 

Sir  James  married  in  July,  1819,  Fanny 
Callender,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Campbell,  of  Ardinglass,  by  which  lady, 
who  died  in  1857,  he  leaves  issue  Fredei-ick 
LTric  (married  to  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Somerset)  and 
several  sons.  Among  his  daughters  two 
are  married,  one  to  the  Hon.  E.  Dun- 
combe,  M.P.,  and  the  other  to  Colonel 


Baring.  Sir  James  w’^as  a D.C.L.  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of 
Glasgow  University  in  1840.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded in  the  baronetcy  and  estates  by  his 
eldest  son,  Frederick  Ulric,  born  April  2, 
1820.  The  present  baronet  was  attached 
to  the  Embassy  at  Vienna  in  1842,  and 
subsequently  entered  the  1st  Life  Guards. 


John  Mathew  Ghtch,  Esq. 

Sept.  20.  At  Barbourne,  near  Worces- 
ter, aged  84,  John  Mathew  Gutch,  Esq. 

We  borrow  the  following  notice  of  this 
gentleman  from  the  local  paper  with  which 
he  was  so  long  connected : — 

“ In  the  columns  which  he  conducted 
for  neai'ly  fifty  years,  we  have  to  record 
the  death  of  John  Mathew  Gutch,  Esq., 
formerly  editor  and  proprietor  of  ‘Felix 
Farley’s  Bristol  Journal,’  to  the  manage- 
ment of  which  paper  he  succeeded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  on  the 
death  or  retirement  of  its  former  owner, 
the  elder  Mr.  Rudhall.  His  death  was 
somewhat  sudden,  as  he  was  only  taken 
ill  early  in  the  same  morning,  and  he  ex- 
pired at  10  p.m.,  tranquilly  and  calmly. 
He  was  in  his  85th  year,  his  strong  natu- 
ral faculties  as  bright  as  ever : for  it  was 
only  a few  days  before  we  had  a letter 
from  him,  written  with  his  usual  vigour, 
and  a short  paper  from  his  pen  (for  he  still 
occasionally  contributed  to  the  columns  of 
‘Felix  Farley’)  appeared  in  our  pages  on 
the  previous  Saturday. 

“ 1 bus,  the  last  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
four  Bristol  papers  which  occupied  the 
field  of  journalism  in  this  city  somewhat 
more  than  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  has 
gone  ‘ to  where  there  is  no  time,  and  no 
chronicles  are  kept:’  John  Mills,  of  the 
‘Gazette;’  Thomas  John  Manchee,  of  the 
‘Mercury;’  John  Taylor,  of  the  ‘Mirror;’ 
and  now  John  Mathew  Gutch,  of  the 
‘ Journal,’ — all  departing  at  ripe  years, 
a proof  that  the  old-fashioned  life  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  was  not  unfriendly  to  loir- 
gevity.  Indeed,  looking  back  at  the  papers 
then  issued  from  the  provincial  press — the 
air  of  staid  repose  and  tranquil  manage- 
ment that  seemed  to  embrown  over  their 
venerable  and  brief  columns,  the  philosophic 
patience  with  which  they  postponed  any 
pressure  of  news  to  the  follow  ing  Saturday, 
under  the  assurance  that  the  public  would 
wait  with  calm  resignation  until  then,  and 
the  succinct  paragraphs  into  which  they 
compressed  events  that,  in  the  longitudinal 
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zeal  of  modern  competitors,  would  now  be 
spun  over  yards  of  print, — we  are  not  sur- 
prised, we  say,  that  the  editors  of  the  past 
generation  ‘ lived  long  and  died  happy.’ 

“Yet  John  Mathew  Gutch,  when  he 
first  joined  the  Bristol  press,  was  con- 
sidered by  his  elder  competitors — if  so 
active  a term  could  be  applied  to  those 
who  ran,  or  rather  walked,  their  quiet  course 
without  rivalry — as  an  innovator,  at  least 
in  a professional  sense  •,  for  we  believe  he 
was  the  first  editor  of  a Bristol  newspaper 
who  introduced  those  short  weekly  dis- 
sertations on  political  and  other  subjects 
known  as  ‘leading  articles and  we  can 
imagine  the  disturbance  the  novelty  c tused 
amongst  the  then  living  patriarchs  of  the 
local  press,  the  Pynes,  the  Bonners,  &c.  of 
the  day,  who  never  tried  the  fashioning  of 
a more  elaborate  sentence  than  was  neces- 
sary to  record  a street  accident  or  the  un- 
natural proportions  of  a gigantic  goose- 
berry. Indeed,  previous  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  the  provincial 
journals  were  little  more  than  small  whitey- 
brown  sheets  of  local  and  general  para- 
graphs; and  it  is  amusing,  in  turning 
over  the  files  from  1760  to  about  1790,  to 
find  the  editor  and  proprietor  devoting 
a good  portion  of  his  scanty  sheet  to  puff- 
ing himself  up,  not  as  a political  writer, 
but  as  a patent  medicine  vendor,  the 
newspaper  offices  being  for  the  most  part 
at  that  period  depots  for  these  kind  of 
articles;  while  Thursday’s  London  posts 
were  the  latest  news  the  readers  were 
treated  to.  Mr.  Gutch,  however,  was 
a different  style  of  man  to  his  predecessors 
at  the  local  press.  Of  clear  understanding, 
and  of  mental  power  and  considerable  at- 
tainments, he  quickly  attracted  the  atten- 
tion not  only  of  Bristol  and  its  neighbour- 
hood to  the  columns  which  he  conducted, 
but  old  ‘ Felix  Farley’  in  his  hands  became 
the  first  provincial  paper  in  England  in 
point  of  character,  as  it  was  before  the  most 
venerable  in  age.  Indeed,  on  looking  over 
the  files  of  the  London  ‘ Times’  and  other 
metropolitan  papers  during  the  French 
war,  we  find  the  leaders  of  Mr.  Gutch  con- 
stantly quoted  in  their  columns,  and  for 
good  sense  and  nervous  style  they  are 
inferior  to  very  few  compositions  which 
appeared  at  that  period  in  the  capital. 
Whether  so  large  an  amount  of  success 
would,  in  these  sensation  - creating  com- 
petitive times  of  newspapers,  attend  the 
efforts  of  one  who  \vas  more  solid  than 
showy,  and  always  aimed  rather  at  con- 
vincing than  captivating  notice,  we  of 
course  have  no  means  of  judging ; but  those 
still  living  who  remember  the  interest, 
almost  amounting  to  excitement,  caused 


by  the  effective  letters  of  ‘ Cosmo’  on  the 
commerce  and  affairs  of  the  port,  and 
which  were  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gutch, 
will  bear  us  out  in  saying  that,  in  those 
days  at  least,  no  provincial  newspaper 
articles  could  have  been  looked  for  with 
more  eagerness  from  week  to  week : so 
that  there  was  not  so  much  exaggeration 
in  the  compliment  paid  to  them  at  the 
time,  when  the  writer  was  termed  the 
‘Bristol  Junius’ — a comparison  perhaps 
thought  the  more  appropriate  that  for 
a long  while  the  author  was  hardly 
guessed  at — a device  of  secrecy  which  Mr. 
Gutch  thought  it  not  imprudent  to  adopt, 
seeing  that  the  letters  attacked  some  of 
the  most  cherished  notions  of  the  most 
powerful  interest  thtn  in  the  city.  The 
language  in  which  they  were  written  was 
good  strong  English,  and  the  facts  and 
arguments  were  put  with  clearness  and 
dignity. 

“Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Gutch,  at  least 
in  a pecuniary  sense,  he  was  not  con- 
tent with  provincial  journalism,  but  was 
tempted  by  the  late  Mr.  Alexander,  a 
veteran  of  the  metropolitan  press,  to  start, 
in  conjunction  with  him,  the  London 
‘Morning  Journal,’ which  not  only  swal- 
lowed up  many  thousands  earned  by  old 
‘ Felix  Farley,’  but  got  the  proprietors 
into  trouble,  owing  to  a libel  written 
against  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  just  be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Act,  and  which  led  to  a heavy  fine 
on  both  proprietors,  the  imprisonment  of 
one  (Mr.  Alexander),  and  the  suppression 
of  the  paper. 

“ While  he  resided  in  Bristol  Mr.  Gutch’s 
house  urns  the  pleasant  and  frequent  place 
of  resort  and  meeting  for  those  who  culti- 
vated literature  and  literary  tastes,  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends  being  the  late 
Bev.  John  Eagles,  the  writer  of  the  well- 
known  papers  entitled  ‘The  Man  in  the 
Moon,’  printed  in  ‘Felix  Farley.’  On 
ceasing  to  live  in  Bristol  Mr.  Gutch  re- 
moved to  Worcester,  and  joined  his  father- 
in-law,  the  late  Mr.  Lavender,  in  the  Bank 
there,  also  devoting  a good  deal  of  time 
to  public  business,  as  one  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  county.  However,  as  we 
know,  Mr.  Gutch  proved  less  successful  as 
a banker  than  as  a newspaper  proprietor ; 
but  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  career  he 
preserved  unimpaired  to  the  last  the  cha- 
racter of  an  honourable  and  worthy  man.” 

Mr.  Gutch  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  Gutch,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  for  many 
years  Registrar  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  for  sixty-two  years  Chaplain  of 
All/  Souls  College,  the  editor  of  Anthony 
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Wood’s  History  of  the  University,  and  of 
Archbishop  Sancroffs  Collectanea  Curi- 
osa;  who  died  in  1831,  and  a memoir  of 
him,  accompanied  by  a portrait,  was  given 
in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember of  that  year. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Gutch,  together  with  two 
younger  brothers^  was  educated  at  Christ’s 
Hospital.  He  was  there  the  school-fellow 
of  Coleridge  and  Charles  Lamb,  the  latter 
of  whom  took  up  his  abode  with  him,  in 
the  year  1799.,  under  circumstances  which 
are  detailed  in  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd’s 
“ Final  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb,”  (at 
vol.  i.  pp.  107,  et  seq.,)  as  follows 

“ Soon  after  I wrote  to  you  last,  [C. 
Lamb  to  Coleridge,]  an  offer  was  made  to 
me  by  Gutch,  (you  must  remember  him  at 
Christ’s, — you  saw  him,  slightly,  one  day 
with  Thomson  at  our  house,)  to  come  and 
lodge  with  him  at  his  house  in  South- 
ampton-huildings,  Cliancery-lane.  This 
was  a very  comfortable  offer  to  me,  the 
rooms  being  at  a reasonable  rent,  and  in- 
cluding the  use  of  an  old  servant,  besides 
being  infinitely  preferable  to  ordinary 
lodgings  in  our  case,  as  you  must  per- 
ceive. As  Gutch  knew  all  our  story,  and 
the  perpetual  liability  to  a recurrence  of 
my  sister’s  disorder,  probably  to  the  end 
of  her  life,  I certainly  think  the  offer  very 
generous  and  friendly.  . . . I have  passed 
two  days  at  Oxford,  on  a visit  which  I 
have  long  put  off,  to  Gutch’s  family.  The 
sight  of  the  Bodleian  Library,^’  &c.  &c. 

At  the  time  this  letter -.y^as  written, 
Mr.  Gutch  had  entered  into  business  as 
a law-stationer  in  Southampton-buildings 
with  a partner  named  Anderson.  In  1801 
he  married  at  Birmingham  Miss  Mary 
Wheeley,  only  daughter  of  an  eminent 
coachmaker  of  that  town,  and  he  there- 
upon joined  his  father-in-law  in  that 
business.  After  continuing  in  this  posi- 
tion for  two  years,  or  little  more,  he  re- 
moved to  Bristol,  and  became  the  pro- 
prietor and  printer  of  “ Felix  Farley' ’s 

« One  of  these,  the  llov.  Robert  Gutch,  M.A., 
became  Rector  of  Segrave,  in  Leicestershire,  and 
died  in  1851  (see  a memoir  of  him  in  Gent.  Mag., 
Nov.  1851,  p.  549).  The  third,  Richard,  died 
a young  man,  after  having  been  a dMenu  in 
France,  and  e, scaping  fiem  Yerdun.  The  fourth, 
Charles,  died  when  a boy.  George  Gutch,  Esq., 
of  Paddington,  the  fifth  and  youngest  brother,  is 
now  one  of  the  District  Surveyors  of  the  county 
of  Middlesex. 


Bristol  Journal,”  in  succession  to  Mr. 
Rudhall,  who  died  Dec.  10,  1803.  He 
united  with  that  business,  during  some 
years,  the  trade  of  a dealer  in  old  books, 
of  which  he  published  at  least  two  cata- 
logues, in  1810  and  1812,  and  finally 
transferred  his  stock  to  Mr.  Peckover. 

After  marrying,  in  1823,  his  second 
wife.  Miss  Lavender,  the  daughter  of  a 
banker  at  Worcester,  Mr.  Gutch  removed 
to  that  city,  taking  a part  in  the  business 
of  his  second  father-in-law,  but  spending 
a portion  of  every  week  in  Bristol  for  the 
completion  of  his  paper.  He  finally  sold 
his  property  in  “ Felix  Farley”  in  1844. 

In  1839  Mr.  Gutch  was  elected  a Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  from  which 
he  retired  on  the  alteration  in  his  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  newspaper  was  not  the  only  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Gutch’s  press,  nor  the  only 
evidence  of  his  literary  taste  and  abilities. 
Besides  the  “ Letters  of  Cosmo,”  already 
mentioned  by  the  Bristol  writer,  and 
some  other  occasional  pamphlets  on  gene- 
ral and  local  politics,  particularly  some  on 
the  Town  Dues  of  Bristol,  (a  question  on 
which  his  observations,  published  anony- 
mously, had  great  influence,)  he  compiled 
an  octavo  volume  describing  the  cele- 
brated Bristol  Riots  in  1832;  and  pre- 
viously, in  1817,  a ‘‘Narrative  of  a Sin- 
gular Imposture  carried  out  at  Bristol  by 
one  Mary  Baker,  styling  herself  the  Prin- 
cess Caraboo.” 

In  1810  he  printed  “ Select  Poems  from 
the  Hesperides  of  Robert  Herrick,  with 
Occasional  Remarks  by  J.  N[ott],  M.D.;” 
and  in  1812  an  edition  of  “ The  Gull’s 
Horn  Book,  by  T.  Dekker,  with  Notes  of 
Illustration,  and  a Glossarial  Index  by 
Dr.  John  Nott.”  4to.  (Mr.  Haslewood’s 
copy  of  this  was  sold  in  the  sale  of  Mr. 
Gutch’s  library  for  IZ.  135?. ; and  another 
copy,  being  the  only  one  with  the  twelve 
initial  letters  taken  off  on  yellow  paper, 
accompanied  by  the  drawings  made  for 
them  by  Edward  Bird,  which  cost  Dr. 
Nott  25Z.  45.,  and  a set  of  the  woodcuts 
by  Ebenezer  Byfield,  framed  and  glazed, 
sold  for  6Z.) 

In  1817  Mr.  Gutch  printed  the  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  in 
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two  vols.  8vo. ; and  in  the  same  year  he 
had  also  some  large-paper  copies  taken  at 
his  own  expense  of  Coleridge’s  “ Sibylline 
Leaves,”  printed  at  Bristol  by  J.  Evans 
and  Co. 

For  nearly  two  years,  commencing  in 
1822,  he  edited  and  published  a monthly 
serial  called  “ The  Country  Constitutional 
Guardian.” 

In  1827  he  composed  a volume  of  “ Ob- 
servations upon  the  Writing  of  the  An- 
cients ; upon  the  Materials  they  used ; 
and  on  the  Introduction  of  the  Art  of 
Printing.” 

In  1847  he  formed  a compilation  of 
great  interest  to  the  literary  antiquary, 
entitled  “ A Lytell  Geste  of  Robin  Hode ; 
with  other  Ancient  and  Modern  Ballads 
and  Songs  relating  to  this  celebrated 
Yeoman : to  which  is  prefixed  his  History 
and  Character,  grounded  upon  other  Docu- 
ments than  those  made  use  of  by  his 
former  Biographer,  Mister  Ritson.”  This 
work  forms  two  vols.  8vo,,  very  beautifully 
illustrated  with  cuts  by  F.  W.  Fairholt, 
F.S.A.,  and  published  by  Messrs,  Long- 
man and  Co.  In  its  pages  are  assembled 
all  that  had  been  previously  written  on 
the  subject  by  Percy,  Ritson,  Douce,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Thomas  Wright,  and  others. 

“ A Garland  of  Roses  gathered  from  the 
Poems  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Eagles,  M.A., 
by  his  old  friend  John  Mathew  Gutch. 
Worcester,  1857.”  Of  this  only  fifty 
copies  were  printed,  strictly  for  private 
circulation,  and  one  of  them  was  sold  in 
Mr.  Gutch’s  library  for  4Z.  6^. 

Mr.  Gutch  had  previously,  in  1826,  col- 
lected into  one  volume  “Felix  Farley 
Rhymes,  Latin  and  English,  by  Theman- 
inthemoon”  — the  same  John  Eagles: 
and  in  February,  1856,  Mr.  Gutch  con- 
tributed to  the  Gentlemajt’s  Magazine 
an  interesting  article  on  “ The  Eagles  of 
Bristol,  Father  and  Son.^’ 

The  biography  of  Chatterton,  the  Bristol 
poet,  was  another  subject  in  which  Mr. 
Gutch  was  greatly  interested,  and  he  made 
several  communications  upon  it  to  “Notes 
and  Queries,”  as  well  as  on  many  other 
subjects,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 

From  one  of  these  arose  his  last  work. 
Wlien  reading  the  “Lectures  upon  the 


Figurative  Language  of  Scripture,”  by 
the  Rev.  William  Jones  of  Nayland,  he 
met  with  some  allusion  to  a sermon  by 
the  Rev.  George  Watson,  expressed  in 
terms  of  such  high  encomium  that  he  was 
induced  to  make  inquiry  for  the  writings 
of  that  forgotten  author.  The  result  was 
the  recovery  of  four  sermons,  published 
singly,  which  he  republished  under  the 
title  of  “ Watson  Redivivus.  Four  Dis- 
courses, written  between  the  years  1749 
and  1756,  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Watson,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford,  and 
Tutor  and  Friend  of  Bp.  Horne.  Rescued 
from  obscurity  by  John  Mathew  Gutch, 
a lay  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
1860.”  This  volume  was  dedicated  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Plumptre,  Master  of  University 
College,  and  received  the  warm  approval 
of  Mr.  Canon  Wordsworth,  the  Dean  of 
Worcester,  and  others  whose  judgment  is 
entitled  to  respect 

During  the  last  twelvemonths  Mr.  Gutch 
had  been  compiling,  for  the  Warwickshire 
Archaeological  Society,  a history  of  the 
battle  - fields  of  that  county  ; of  which 
a portion  only  has  been  published  in  the 
Society’s  Transactions. 

Mr.  Gutch  possessed  a valuable  and  ex- 
tensive library,  which  was  dispersed  in 
nine  days’  sale,  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  and 
Wilkinson,  in  March  1858,  and  produced 
the  total  sum  of  £1,837  2s.  6d.  It  was 
particularly  copious  in  poetical  and  ballad 
literature,  in  works  relating  to  Bristol 
and  its  native  poet  Chatterton,  to  Shake- 
speare, in  the  works  of  George  Wither,  &c. 
We  may  mention  as  among  the  more  re- 
markable items : — 

A collection  of  old  Ballads,  in  three 
volumes  royal  folio,  sold  for  £30  10s. 

A portfolio  of  Shakespearian  Ballads, 
&c. — £6  6s. 

Cliattertoniana,  in  16  vols.  8vo.  and 
one  vol.  4to,,  including  various  autograph 
letters— £13  15s. 

Another  collection  on  the  same  subject, 
in  two  quarto  green  cases— £4  lOs. 


When  Mr.  Glitch’s  volume  was  published, 
the  date  of  Mr.  Watson’s  premature  death  had 
not  been  ascertained.  It  has  since  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1773 
that  he  died  on  the  16th  of  April  in  that  year. 
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A commonplace-book  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  poet  S.  T.  Coleridge — 
£6  15s. 

King  Charles  the  First’s  copy  of  “ Ge- 
rard’s Herbal,”  enlarged  by  Thomas  John- 
son, 1633,  given  by  the  King  to  Sir  John 
Pakington — £12  12s, 

“ Lucasta,  and  other  Poems,”  by  R. 
Lovelace,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  1649, 
1659,  being  the  same  copy  described  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Anglo-Foetica,  and  con- 
taining the  autographs  of  Dr.  Farmer, 
Sir  E.  Brydges,  and  T.  Park,  its  successive 
possessors — £4. 

A sketch-book  of  Dr.  John  Nott,  con- 
taining pen-and-ink  drawings  of  scenery 
and  antiquities  in  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy,  made  when  travelling  with  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire — £1  5s. 

Three  collections  of  missal  illuminations, 
sold  for  £59  17s.,  £16,  and  £42. 

Miltoniana : a collection  of  notes  re- 
specting Milton  and  his  works,  in  the 
autograph  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Peck — 
£l  5s. 

Algernon  Sydney’s  Works,  with  notes  in 
the  autograph  of  S.  T.  Coleridge---£2  5s, 

Scotch  Songs  ar;d  Ballads,  in  the  auto- 
graph of  David  Herd,  (who  edited  a collec- 
tion in  2 vols.,  Edinburgh,  1776,)  with 
notes  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott— £3  11s. 

Another  volume  of  Scotch  Songs  and 
Ballads  which  passed  through  the  hands 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott — £2  5s, 

“ Psalmes  of  David  paraphras’d  for  our 
English  Lire,”  in  the  autograph  of  George 
Wither,  and  unpublished — £28,  (Altoge- 
ther there  were  sixty  articles  of  the  works 
of  Wither,  which  Mr.  Gutch  had  per- 
severed in  collecting  for  nearly  half  a 
century.) 

Letters  from  the  poet  Cowper  to  Lady 
Hesketh,  thirty-four  in  number,  and  three 
of  his  MS.  poems.  These  were  sold  sepa- 
rately, and  produced  in  all  £43  16s.  6d. 

There  was  also  sold  in  this  sale  a por- 
trait of  the  poet  Wither,  painted  by  Cor- 
nelius Jansen,  being  the  original  of  that 
engraved  by  John  Payne  (but  reversed) 
prefixed  to  his  “ Emblems;”  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Kerslake  of  Bristol  for 
£13.  Also  a full-length  portrait  of  Charles 


Lamb,  painted  shortly  before  his  death, 
by  Cary,  for  Mr.  Gutch,  and  pronounced 
by  Lamb’s  biographer,  Talfourd,  to  be  the 
best  likeness  of  him ; purchased  for  £22 
by  Mr.  Milnes. 

Mr.  Gutch  is  survived  by  his  second 
wife,  and  by  his  son  and  only  child,  the 
oflfspring  of  his  former  marriage, — Mr. 
John  W.  G.  Gutch,  formerly  one  of  H.M.’s 
Foreign  Messengers,  but  who  has  retired 
from  that  employment  on  account  of  im- 
paired health. 


John  G.  Ham  mack.  Esq. 

Oct.  4.  At  Boxlands,  near  Dorking, 
Surrey,  aged  70,  John  George  Hammack, 
Esq.,  a Magistrate  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  and  a Deputy-Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  Hamlets. 

He  wasythe  younger  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Hammack,  of  London,  and  was 
descended  from  a branch  of  a Devon- 
shire family  settled  at  Madeley,  Stafford- 
shire, the  usual  orthography  of  whose 
surname,  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century,  was  Halmarick, — a name 
generally  believed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Teutonic  personal  name  Almaric,  or 
Almeric.  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower,  in  his  Pa- 
tronymicaBritannica,re^ev^  to  the  changes 
which  this  name  has  undergone. 

Mr.  Hammack  was  educated  at  the 
well-known  school  of  Mr.  Flower  at  High- 
bury, and  received  his  professional  instruc- 
tion as  a pupil  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Yallowley,  an  eminent  architect  and  sur- 
veyor in  the  city  of  London.  From  the 
commencement  of  his  career  he  directed 
his  special  attention  to  the  branch  of 
practice  which  he  followed  for  many  years 
with  great  success.  When  an  entire  parish 
was  to  be  swept  away  for  the  construction 
of  the  St.  Katherine  Docks,  he  was  largely 
engaged  in  arranging  the  claims  of  those 
entitled  to  compensation.  The  advent  of 
the  railway  system  widely  extended  this 
field  of  professional  exertion,  and  in  almost 
every  important  case  coming  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act,  Mr.  Hammack  was  retained  either  by 
the  claimant  or  the  railway  company.  He 
was  ever  distinguished  by  indefatigable 
diligence  and  punctuality;  his  excellent 
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judgment  and  long  experience,  added  to 
an  earnest  desire  to  do  right,  rendered 
him  a valuable  ally.  He  was  very  fre- 
quently chosen  to  act  as  third  arbitrator 
or  umpire,  and  although  it  rarely  happens 
that  an  arbitrator  satisfies  any  one  by  his 
awards,  upon  more  than  one  occasion  he 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  contenting  both 
parties. 

Connected  by  residence  and  property 
with  the  Tower  Hamlets,  when  the  elective 
franchise  was  conferred  by  the  Reform 
Act  upon  that  populous  division  of  the 
metropolis,  Mr.  Hammack  was  appointed 
the  Eeturning-officer  for  the  new  borough, 
and  at  the  termination  of  the  first  election, 
after  a severe  contest,  the  committees  of 
the  four  candidates,  Dr.  Lushington,  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  W.)  Clay,  Colonel  Leicester 
Stanhope,  now  Earl  of  Harrington,  and 
Captain  Marryat,  the  novelist,  united  in 
presenting  him  with  a vote  of  thanks 
written  on  vellum,  referring  in  flattering 
terms  to  the  impartial  and  courteous 
manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  his 
office.  His  own  political  principles  were 
what  is  called  Liberal,  though  not  in  an 
ultra  degree ; and  at  the  famous  Middle- 
sex elections  he  was  a warm  supporter  of 
his  friend  the  late  Joseph  Hume. 

Before  public  attention  had  been  directed 
to  sanitary  matters,  Mr.  Hammack  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  continuance  of 
intramural  interment ; and  was  an  active 
promoter  of  the  City  of  London  and  Tower 
Hamlets  Cemetery,  of  which  Company  he 
was  the  Chairman  at  the  time  of  his 
decease.  He  was  also  connected  with 
other  local  public  works;  for  twenty-five 
years  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Ratcliff  Gas 
Light  Company,  and  he  was  a Director  of 
the  Blackwall  Railway  Company.  As  a 
magistrate  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to 
decide  on  all  questions  of  rating  and  ap- 
peals, while  to  his  practical  knowledge 
were  united  never-failing  urbanity  and 
kindness  of  manners.  He  was  h ghly 
esteemed  by  a large  circle  of  professional 
and  personal  friends,  and  leaves  behind 
him  an  honourable  name  arising  from 
a remembrance  of  his  useful  and  active 
life,  and  of  his  many  social  and  domestic 
virtues. 


The  subject  of  this  short  notice  was 
twice  married;  first,  in  1815,  to  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  Adams,  Esq., 
of  Field-house,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire, 
who  died  in  1853 ; and  secondly,  to  Ann, 
daughter  of  Henry  Dowsland,  Esq.,  of 
Croydon,  who  survives.  By  the  first 
marriage  he  has  left  one  daughter,  mar- 
ried to  T.  Llewellyn,  Esq.,  of  New-park, 
Trentham,  Staffordshire,  and  three  sons; 
(1),  John  Joseph,  born  1817,  married  a 
daughter  of  W.  E.  Snow,  Esq. ; (2),  James 
Thomas,  born  1818,  Assistant-Commis- 
sioner for  the  Census,  married  Sybilla, 
daughter  of  James  Soame  Jenyns,  Esq.; 
and  Henry  Laurence,  born  1826,  who  has 
succeeded  his  father  in  professional  prac- 
tice, and  is  married  to  Frances,  daughter 
of  Henry  Godwin,  Esq. 

During  the  last  four  or  five  years  Mr. 
Hammack  resided  chiefly  at  a charming 
residence  near  Boxhill,  Surrey,  called  Box- 
lands,  and  until  a few  months  of  his  de- 
cease enjoyed  excellent  health.  Disease 
of  the  heart  discovered  itself;  and  his 
death  was  exceedingly  sudden.  His  re- 
mains were  interred  in  Norwood  cemetery. 


Ceteistophee  Heney  Hebb,  Esq, 

Oct.  26.  At  Worcester,  aged  90,  Chris- 
topher Henry  Hebb,  Esq.,  the  first  Re- 
form Mayor  of  Worcester. 

The  deceased  settled  early  in  life  in 
Worcester  as  a surgeon  and  apothecary, 
and  devoted  himself  to  his  profession  with 
such  perseverance  and  success  as  to  attain 
to  a very  considerable  practice  ; and  when 
Lucien  Bonaparte  took  up  his  residence  at 
Toorngrove,  near  that  city,  Mr.  Hebb  was 
appointed  medical  attendant  to  the  Prince 
and  his  household.  Mr.  Hebb  was  an 
accomplished  French  scholar,  and  trans- 
lated with  much  ability  Corvisart’s  well- 
known  work  on  diseases  of  the  heart.  He 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Provin- 
cial Medical  and  Surgical  Association, 
which  has  since  become  an  institution  of 
great  magnitude  and  importance,  with 
branches  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
for  some  years  he  took  an  active  interest 
in  its  progress.  Likewise  he  was  a warm 
friend  and  liberal  supporter  of  the  London 
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University,  and  President  of  the  Worces- 
ter Literary  and  Scientific  Institution, 
being  always  an  advocate  for  the  spread 
of  education  and  the  dissemination  of 
useful  knowledge  among  the  working 
classes.  In  politics,  the  deceased  gentle- 
man was  a staunch  and  consistent  Liberal, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  office  after 
the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Act.  In 
December,  1835,  Mr.  Hebb  and  eight 
other  Reformers  (Messrs.  Burrow,  Wm. 
Lewis,  R.  Evans,  W.  Hill,  Jas.  Lee,  Jas. 
Walter,  H.  Southan,  and  S.  Dance)  con- 
tested the  representation  of  Claines  Ward 
in  the  Town  Council,  against  seven  Tories. 
The  whole  list  of  Reformers  won  the 
election,  Mr.  Hebb  standing  third.  He 
was  elected  the  first  Mayor  of  the  city 
under  the  new  dispensation,  and  so  popu- 
lar was  he  as  an  exponent  of  the  prevail- 
ing opinions  of  the  day  in  political  and 
municipal  matters,  that  in  the  following 
year  he  was  a second  time  called  upon  to 
fill  the  civic  chair.  An  admirable  like- 
ness of  the  worthy  gentleman  in  his 
official  robes,  painted  by  Mr.  Solomon 
Cole,  adorns  the  wall  of  the  Guildhall 
assembly-room. 

Mr.  Hebb  was  for  many  years  an  active 
and  efficient  magistrate  of  Worcester,  in 
which  capacity  he  displayed  much  intel- 
lectual ability  and  an  inflexible  love  of 
justice  ; but  it  was  in  his  connection  with 
the  charities  of  the  city  that  he  will  be 
longest  and  most  deservedly  remembered. 
For  many  years  he  presided  as  Chairman 
of  the  Charity  Trustees,  and  up  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  public  life  he  devoted 
the  best  energies  of  his  mind  to  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  nu- 
merous charities  which  fell  to  the  lot  of 
that  body  to  dispense ; and  perhaps  the 
very  best  legacy  ever  lefc  to  the  city  was 
the  publication,  by  Mr.  Hebb’s  own  hand, 
of  “ An  Account  of  all  the  Public  Charities 
in  the  City  of  Worcester  that  are  under 
the  management  of  the  Worcester  Charity 
Trustees,  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
a full  and  careful  summary  of  all  the 
other  Charities  in  that  City  except  those 
which  belong  exclusively  to  individual 
I’arishes.”  This  was  published  in  the 
year  1812.  Perhaps  no  man  was  more 
13 


qualified  for  this  task — by  ability,  posi- 
tion, and  perseverance — than  Mr.  Hebb; 
and  if  his  “ Account  of  the  Charities  ” 
that  were  formerly  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  old  Corporation  was  more 
correct  than  that  of  the  other  charities,  it 
arose  from  the  fact  of  his  having  possessed, 
through  his  office  of  Mayor,  the  means  of 
examining  all  the  wills  and  documents 
relating  to  them,  of  which  he,  having 
ample  leisure,  fully  and  carefully  availed 
himself,  and  minutely  compared  them  with 
the  “ Report  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners,’^ while  his  subsequent  experi- 
ence as  one  of  the  Charity  Trustees  en- 
abled him  still  further  to  secure  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  part  of  the  ‘'Account.” 
Mr.  Hebb  commenced  his  account  with 
the  almshouses,  taking  the  relative  anti- 
quity of  each  as  the  order  in  which  he 
treated  them.  In  most  cases — and  in  all 
where  he  considered  it  of  importance  that 
every  individual  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  judging  for  himself  of  the  inten- 
tion from  the  words  of  the  donor — he 
quoted  those  identical  words,  and  in  some 
instances  also  the  orthography.  Alto- 
gether the  work  was  a monument  of  the 
author’s  perseverance  and  ability,  and 
a faithful  and  accurate  exposition  of  the 
history  and  administration  of  the  charit- 
able endowments  of  the  city.  The  Charity 
Commissioners  themselves,  we  have  been 
informed,  valued  this  work  highly ; it  has 
gone  through  three  editions,  the  last  hav- 
ing been  published  in  1860— edited,  how- 
ever, by  another  hand,  brought  down  to 
that  time,  and  supplemented  with  such 
additions  and  alterations  as  had  become 
necessary. 

Mr.  Hebb  retired  from  the  Chairman- 
ship of  the  Charity  Trustees  in  1846,  in 
consequence  of  great  age  and  increasing 
infirmity,  and  resigned  altogether  as  a 
Trustee  in  the  following  year,  when  the 
Trustees  unanimously  passed  a resolution 
expressive  of  regret  and  a vote  of  thanks 
for  his  eminent  and  long -continued  ser- 
vices. He  had  abandoned  the  practice  of 
his  profession  for  many  years  before  that 
period,  and  now  he  retired  altogether 
from  public  life.  To  shew,  however,  his 
continued  interest  in  the  charities  of 
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Worcester,  he  founded,  in  1853,  almshouses 
for  decayed  Aldermen  and  Councillors,  and 
the  widows  of  such.  These  he  adequately 
endowed;  and  although  as  yet,  owing 
probably  to  the  terms  of  the  benefaction, 
the  institution  has  not  come  into  practical 
use,  means  will  probably  be  devised  to 
obtain  a new  scheme  for  working  it.  No 
doubt,  likewise,  the  deceased  gentleman 
has  left  liberal  bequests  in  aid  of  the  poor 
and  local  charities. 

Mr.  Hebb  entered  on  his  ninetieth  year 
on  the  22nd  of  January  last,  and  although 
he  never  left  his  residence,  he  retained  his 
health  and  faculties  to  the  last.  Trifling 
indisposition,  however,  was  apparent  for 
two  or  three  days  before  his  death.  On 
the  25th  October  he  went  to  bed  in  his 
usual  spirits,  but  in  the  night  was  heard 
breathing  loudly ; assistance  was  at  hand, 
he  rose  and  was  dressing  himself,  when 
he  fell  and  died  about  a quarter  past  seven 
in  the  morning,  before  Sir  Charles  Has- 
tings, who  was  sent  for,  could  attend. — 
Worcester  Herald. 


Richaed  Oastlee,  Esq. 

We  willingly  accede  to  the  request  of 
a friend  of  the  deceased  in  giving  inser- 
tion to  a notice  of  the  late  Richard  Oastler, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  supplementary 
to  our  previous  mention  of  him  ^ : — 

“ Richard  Oastler  was  born  in  St.  Peter’s- 
square,  Leeds,  Dec.  20,  1789.  He  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Robert  Oastler,  a friend 
and  follower  of  John  Wesley,  who  on  his 
last  visit  to  the  north  of  England,  shortly 
before  his  death,  took  little  Richard  up  in 
his  arms  and  blessed  him,  a ceremony  not 
unfrequently  performed  by  that  venerable 
man  upon  the  children  of  his  pious  fol- 
low'ers.  At  eight  years  of  age  Richai’d 
Oastler  was  sent  to  Ful neck,  the  Moravian 
settlement,  for  the  purposes  of  education ; 
here  he  remained  until  he  was  sixteen.  In 
boyhood  he  had  a strong  wish  to  become 
a member  of  the  English  bar,  but  could 
not  gain  his  father’s  consent.  After  a time 
he  was  placed  with  an  eminent  architect, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  this  pro- 
fession in  consequence  of  a weakness  in 
his  sight.  He  then  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  into  business,  and  began  as  a commis- 
sion agent,  but  ere  long  was  ranked  among 
the  pri  ncipal  merchants  of  Leeds.  In  1820, 
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however,  he  suffered  an  honourable  reverse, 
and  a voluntary  humiliation,  for  such  was 
the  high  opinion  in  which  he  was  held 
that  his  friends  would  have  given  him 
credit  to  almost  any  amount  before  he  re- 
tired from  business.  In  July,  1820,  he  lost 
his  father,  who  had  been  steward  for  many 
years  to  Mr.  Thornhill.  On  this  occasion 
Mr.  Thornhill  wrote  and  requested  the  son 
to  succeed  his  father  as  steward  on  his 
Yorkshire  estates:  this  offer  being  accepted, 
Mr.  Oastler  left  Leeds,  and  in  January, 
1821,  removed  toFixby,  where  he  remained 
until  1838.  In  the  year  1829  Mr.  Oastler’s 
attention  was  first  directed  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  factory  children.  At  first  he 
stood  almost  alone,  but  he  was  not  the 
man  to  be  daunted  by  difficulties  or  over- 
come by  opposition,  and  his  exertions  soon 
attracted  the  notice  of  other  intelligent 
and  patriotic  persons.  From  that  time  he 
became  the  respected  and  beloved  friend 
of  the  working  classes  of  England,  and  his 
name  both  as  an  orator  and  a writer  a 
guarantee  for  plain  speaking  and  common- 
sense. 

“ On  October  16, 1816,  he  married  Mary 
Tatham  of  Nottingham,  who  thus  became, 
as  he  himself  has  said,  ‘ the  helpmate  of 
him  who  loved  her  as  his  own  soul,  and 
during  more  than  twenty-eight  years 
shared  his  sorrows  and  enhanced  his  joys.’ 
She  was  born  May  24,  1793,  and  died 
June  12,  1845.  They  had  two  children, 
Sarah  and  Robert,  who  both  died  in  their 
infancy.  The  good  old  man,  who  ever 
after  remained  a widower,  was  seized  with 
his  fatal  illness  while  travelling  between 
Darlington  and  Bradford.  He  was  re- 
moved to  Harrogate,  and  survived  not 
many  days.  His  mind  continued  as  clear 
and  as  calm  to  the  last  as  it  had  ever  been, 
full  of  hopeful  and  joyful  confidence  to  the 
end.  He  was  a sincere  Christian,  an 
honest  politician,  and  a man  who  loved 
his  God,  his  Queen,  and  his  country.  The 
good  he  has  done  will  live  after  him.  He 
was  an  original  thinker,  and  a writer  of 
great  ability  : perhaps  the  best  specimen  of 
his  writings  m.ay  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  ‘ The  Home,’  a publication  he  used  to 
call  ‘ his  little  pet,  whose  death’  he  ‘ re- 
gretted with  a father's  fondness ;’  it  was 
commenced  on  May  3,  1851,  came  out 
weekly,  but  was  discontinued  in  June  1855, 
because  not  self-supporting.  Much,  very 
much,  might  still  be  culled  from  its  pages 
not  of  passing  interest. 

“ The  remains  of  Richard  Oastler  now 
lie  in  Kirkstall  churchyard,  near  the  ruins 
of  its  venerable  Abbey ; in  that  same  grave 
also  are  interred  the  remains  of  his  wife 
and  their  two  children.” 

4 0 * 
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CLERGY  DECEASED. 

Sept.  19.  At  his  residence,  Spital-terr.,  Gains- 
borough, aged  64,  the  Rev.  Robert  Duckie. 

Oct.  21.  At  Ilkley-wells,  aged  65,  the  Rev. 
Jolm  Davies.,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Gateshead. 

Oct.  23.  At  Torquay,  suddenly,  of  apoplexy, 
aged  43,  the  Rev.  Philip  Walter  Doyne. 

Oct.  25.  At  Bath,  aged  44,  the  Rev.  Archibald 
Paris,  Rector  of  Ludgvan,  Cornwall. 

At  Llandilo,  aged  37,  the  Rev.  Richard  Jones 
Gicynne  Hughes,  M.A. 

Oct.  27.  Aged  68,  the  Rev.  John  Master 
Whalley,  of  ClerkhiU,  Lancashire,  and  Rector 
of  Slaidburn,  Yorkshire.  He  was  the  third  son 
of  the  late  Sir  James  Whalley-Smythe-Gardiner, 
bart.,  whose  father.  Sir  John  Whalley,  first 
baronet  (so  created  in  1783),  assumed  the  addi- 
tional name  of  Gardiner  on  succeeding  to  the 
estates  of  the  late  Sir  W.  Gardiner,  whose  title 
became  extinct.  Mr.  Whalley  was  horn  in 
1793,  and  was  educated  at  Balliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  graduated  S.C.L.  in  1813.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  in  1817,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chester,  and  had  held  the  Rectory  of 
Slaidburn,  near  Clitheroe,  since  the  year  1838. 
He  was  heir-presumptive  to  the  title  of  his 
nephew,  the  present  Sir  John  B.  Whalley- 
Smythe-Gardiner,  hart.,  of  Roehe-eourt,  near 
Fareham,  Hants.  He  lived  and  died  unmarried. 
— London  Review. 

Aged  69,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Cosens,  for  18  years 
Yicar  of  Berry  Pomeroy,  Devon,  and  formerly, 
for  18  years,  Rector  of  Monkton  Farleigh,  Wilts. 

Oct.  28.  At  Hastings,  aged  60,  the  Rev.  Jos. 
Saville Roberts  Evans,  M.A.,of  Preseot,  Lancash. 

At  the  Rectory,  Ashwater,  aged  84,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Melhuish.  He  was  Curate  and  Rector  of 
the  above  parish  upwards  of  fifty  years,  and 
formerly  a Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Oct.  29.  Aged  76,  the  Rev.  James  Harris, 
Vicar  of  Wellington,  Somerset,  late  Incumbent 
of  All  Saints’,  Mile-end  New-town,  London. 

Oct.  30.  At  Thirsk,  aged  58,  the  Rev.  Robert 
James  Serjeantson,  Vicar  of  Snaith. 

Hov.  1.  Aged  73,  the  Rev.  Edward  Eliot, 
B.D.,  Vicar  of  Norton  Bavant,  Wilts,  and  Pre- 
bendary of  Sarum.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1788,  and  was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1814,  taking 
second  class  honours  in  classics,  and  was  subse- 
quently elected  Fellow  of  his  college.  He  was 
Archdeacon  of  Barbados  from  1825  to  1837,  in 
which  year  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
preferred  to  the  living  of  Norton  Bavant.  In 
1849  he  was  appointed  to  a prebendal  stall  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  Archdeacon  Eliot  was  the 
author  of  “ Lectures  on  Christianity  and  Slavery,” 
and  on  “ Christian  Responsibilities,”  and  also  of 
a paper  on  “ The  Revival  of  Convocation.”— 
London  Review. 

At  Clogher,  co.  Tyrone,  aged  78,  the  Hon.  and 
Vcrj’  Rev.  Robert  William  Henry  Maude,  Dean 
of  Clogher.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Cornwallis, 
first  Viscount  llawardcn,  by  his  third  wife,  Anne 


Isabella,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Monck, 
esq.,  sister  of  the  first  Viscount  Monck,  and  was 
consequently  uncle  of  the  present  Lord  Hawar- 
den.  He  was  born  in  1784,  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  was  formerly  Arch- 
deacon of  Dublin.  In  1834  he  was  promoted  to 
the  Deanery  of  Clogher.  Dean  Maude  married, 
in  1827,  Martha,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Francis 
Aldborough  Prittie,  and  granddau.  of  the  first 
Lord  Dunalley,  by  whom  he  had  issue. — London 
Revietc. 

Nov.  2.  At  Islington,  aged  63,  the  Rev.  Chas. 
Birch. 

At  Clifton,  aged  51,  the  Rev.  Robert  Llewellyn 
Caley,  Precentor  of  Bristol,  and  Vicar  of  All 
Saints. 

Aged  73,  the  Rev,  John  Thomas  Tryon,  Rector 
of  Bui  wick,  Northamptonshire. 

Nov.  5.  Suddenly,  at  his  parsonage,  near  Wake- 
field, aged  40,  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Erskine,  M.A.,  In- 
cumbent of  St.  Michael’s,  Wakefield.  Mr.  Erskine 
was  the  grandson  of  John,  Earl  of  Mar,  in  whose 
person  the  honours  of  the  family,  forfeited  in  the 
rebellion  of  1715,  were  restored.  He  was  educated 
at  University  College,  Durham,  and  after  a dis- 
tinguished academical  career,  obtained  his  fellow- 
ship. After  holding  a curacy  in  the  north  of 
England,  he  was  for  many  years  Incumbent  of 
St.  James’s,  Stonehaven,  in  the  diocese  of  Brechin, 
where  he  endeared  himself  to  his  people  by  the 
assiduousness  and  earnestness  of  his  ministra- 
tions, On  leaving  Stonehaven  he  held  one  or 
two  curacies  in  England,  and  at  length  obtained 
the  incumbency  of  the  beautiful  new  church  of 
St.  Michael’s,  Wakefield,  where,  with  untiring 
zeal  and  consistency,  he  carried  out  the  Church 
Guardian. 

Nov.  6,  At  the  Vicarage,  aged  64,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Chapman,  M.A,,  Vicar  of  Radford- 
Semele,  Warwickshire. 

At  Crosthwaite,  aged  74,  the  Rev.  John  Dixon, 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Crosthwaite,  Westmoreland. 

Nov.  7,  At  his  mother’s  residence,  Tubney- 
house,  near  Abingdon,  Berks,  aged  37,  the  Rev. 
John  Wood  Kewley,  M.A.,  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford. 

At  Preston  Vicarage,  Gloucestershire,  aged 
73,  the  Rev.  Henry  Cripps,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Preston  All  Saints,  and  of  Stonehouse,  Glouces- 
tershire. He  was  the  second  son  of  the  late 
Joseph  Cripps,  esq.,  who  sat  as  M.P.  for  Ciren- 
cester from  1806  till  1841,  by  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
Benjamin  Harrison,  esq.,  of  Lee,  Kent,  and 
sis'er  of  the  late  Treasurer  of  Guy’s  Hospital, 
and  was  born  in  1788.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Grammar-school,  Reading,  and  at  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1809, 
and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1812.  In  1817  he  was  ap- 
pointed Vicar  of  Preston,  and  to  that  of  Stone- 
house  in  1826.  Mr.  Cripps,  who  was  a magis- 
trate for  Gloucestershire,  married,  in  1812, 
Judith,  dau.  of  William  Laurence,  esq.,  of  Ci- 
rencester, by  whom  he  had  issue.  His  eldest 
son  is  Mr.  Henry  Wm.  Cripps,  M.A.,  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  and  barrister-at-law.— 

Reticle. 
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Nov.  9.  At  the  Parsonage,  Chipsteacl,  Surrey, 
the  Rev.  Peter  Auhertin,  Rector. 

Nov.  10.  At  the  residence  of  his  son,  World- 
ham  Rectory,  Hants,  aged  70,  the  Rev.  Hunter 
Francis  Fell,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Oulton,  Suffolk. 

In  the  Close,  Norwich,  aged  85,  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Hihgame,  Vicar  of  Fordham,  Cambridge- 
shire, and  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge. 

Aged  85,  the  Rev.  James  Cumming,  M.A., 
P>,ector  of  North  Runcton,  Norfolk, 

At  Malta,  the  Rev,  J.  H.  J.  Morison,  late  of 
Chingford,  Essex. 

Nov.  11,  At  Bilton  Rectory,  aged  74,  the  Rev. 
William  James. 

At  Bow,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hare,  M.A.,  Incum- 
bent of  Christ  Church,  Stratford,  and  late  Curate 
of  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

At  his  residence,  Lansdown-ph,  Clifton,  aged 
50,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Nurse,  M.A. 

Nov.  13.  At  Redcar,  aged  49,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Clarke,  Incumbent  of  Guishro’,  Yorks. 

At  Snitterhy  Parsonage,  near  Kirton-in-Lindsey, 
Lincolnshire,  aged  54,  the  Rev.  R.  Morey,  B.A. 

At  Hoddesdon,  Herts,  aged  68,  the  Rev.  George 
Francis  Ottey,  late  Vicar  of  Isleham,  Camhs. 

Nov.  17.  At  Marnwood,  Shropshire,  aged  67, 
the  Rev.  John  Bartlett. 

Nov.  18.  At  Quendon  Rectory,  Essex,  aged  86, 
the  Rev.  John  Collin,  fifty-nine  years  Rector  of 
that  parish. 

Nov.  20.  At  Liverpool,  aged  57,  the  Rev. 
Charles  W ashington  Lawrence,  M.A.,  Incumbent 
of  St.  Luke’s  Church,  in  that  town. 

At  Seaforth,  near  Liverpool,  aged  70,  the  Rev. 
John  Boughey  Monk,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  St. 
George’s  Church,  Liverpool,  and  formerly  a 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

DEATHS. 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

Aug.  2.  At  Zehol,  aged  30,  the  Emperor  of 
China.  See  Obituary. 

Aug.  4.  At  Woosung,  China,  Commander  John 
Murray  Cooke,  R.N.,  H.M.S.  “Simoom,”  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  William  Cooke,  Vicar  of  Bromyard, 
Herefordshire. 

Aug.  19.  At  Enfield,  near  Sydney,  Simon  Rood 
Pittard,  esq.,  M.R.C.S.L.,  &c.,  Curator  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Australian  Museum,  Sydney. 

Aug.  27.  At  Stanhope-lodge,  Dulwich,  aged 
70,  Mr.  John  Souter,  formerly  a bookseller  in 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  He  had  recently  been 
elected  one  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Stationers. 

Sept.  1.  At  Bombay,  aged  31,  Lieut.  H.  C. 
Lee,  late  of  the  1st  Regt.  M.N.I.,  and  eldest  son 
of  the  Rev.  R.  Lee,  Rector  of  Stepney. 

Sept.  11.  At  Nellore,  Mary  Christina,  wife  of 
Capt.  Ritherdon,  and  eldest  dau.  of  Col.  Hamond, 
late  Madras  Artillery. 

Sept.  12.  At  Poona,  Bombay,  aged  24,  Capt. 
Robert  Maurice  Bonnor  Maurice,  H.M.’s  95th 
Regt.,  eldest  son  of  R.  M.  Bonnor  Maurice,  esq., 
of  Bodynfoel,  Montgomeryshire.  He  entered  the 
army  as  ensign  (95th  Foot)  in  1855,  and  served  at 
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the  siege  and  fall  of  Sebastopol  from  the  16th  of 
August,  1855  ; and  also  in  1858  at  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Kotah,  battle  of  Kotah-ke-Serai,  and 
general  action  resulting  in  the  capture  of  Gwalior, 
for  which  he  was  mentioned  in  despatches,  and 
received  the  medal  and  clasp. 

At  Arcot,  Madras,  Capt.  W.  P.  Devereux,  of 
H.M.’s  105th  Regt. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Edward  Baylis, 
esq.,  founder  of  the  Victoria,  English  and  Scottish, 
Anchor,  Waterloo,  and  other  Life  Insm-ance 
Offices. 

Sept.  23.  Suddenly,  at  Memner,  East  Indies, 
aged  29,  Philip  William,  elder  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Robert  Philip  Blake,  of  Stoke-next-Guild- 
ford,  Surrey,  and  Wilmington,  Sussex. 

Sept.  24.  At  Dublin,  aged  70,  James  W.  Cusack, 
esq.,  M.D.,  of  Ahheville-house,  co.  Dublin,  and 
Cussington,  co.  Meath,  an  eminent  member  of 
the  medical  profession.  He  was  the  third  son 
of  the  late  Athanasius  Cusack,  esq.,  of  Laragh- 
house,  CO.  Kildare,  by  his  first  wife,  Mary  Anne, 
only  dau.  of  Edward  Rotherham,  esq.,  of  Cross- 
drum, CO.  Meath,  and  was  horn  about  the  j^ear 
1791.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  1812,  and  subsequently 
took  his  degree  in  the  faculty  of  medicine.  In 
1851  he  waa  appointed  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
the  University  of  Dublin,  and  in  1858  succeeded 
the  late  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  hart.,  in  the  hono- 
rary post  of  Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty 
in  Ireland ; he  had  also  been  twice  President  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland.  The 
deceased  gentleman  was  twice  married  : firstly, 
in  1818,  to  Elizabeth  Frances,  eldest  dau.  and 
co-heir  of  Joseph  Bernard,  esq.,  of  Greenhills, 
King’s  County ; and,  secondly,  in  1838,  to  Frances, 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  T.  Radcliffe,  and  widow 
of  R.  Rothwell,  esq  , of  Hurdlesdown,  co.  Dublin. 
He  is  succeeded  in  his  estates  by  his  son,  Henry 
Thos.,  Lieut,  in  the  Royal  North  Devon  Mounted 
Rifles,  who  was  horn  in  1820,  and  married,  in 
1854,  Sophia  Anne,  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Tanner, 
esq.,  of  Blancklands-house,  Wilts.  Mr.  Cusack 
was  heir-male  of  the  ancient  house  of  Cusack, 
lords  of  Beaurepaire,  Gerardstown,  Culmolyn, 
Killeen,  and  Dunsany,  in  the  early  Irish  Parlia- 
ments ; and  also  representative  (through  female 
heirs)  of  Sir  Thomas  Cusack,  of  Cussington  (a 
junior  branch  of  the  same  family),  who  died  in 
1571,  having  been  Lord  Chancellor,  Master  of 
the  Rolls?,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  Ireland,  and  thrice  Viceroy  of  that  kingdom, 
and  whose  daughter  Catherine,  by  her  marriage 
with  Sir  Henry  Colley,  became  the  ancestress  of 
the  Marquis  Wellesley  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. Mr.  Cusack  was  also  one  of  the  co-repre- 
sentatives of  Edmund  of  Woodstock,  and  as  such 
was  entitled  to  quarter  the  Royal  arms  of  Eng- 
land.— London  Review. 

Sept.  25.  At  Government-house,  Seychelles, 
George  T.  Wade,  esq..  Civil  Commissioner. 

Sept.  28.  At  Bayswater,  aged  64,  Mr.  Charles 
Tilt,  formerly  a publisher  in  London,  but  of  late 
years  a resident  at  Bath.  A local  paper  speaks  thus 
highly  of  him  “ Mr.  Tilt  was  not  only  ‘ a well- 
known’  publisher,  hut  one  whose  taste,  judg- 
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ment,  and  liberality  could  never  be  questioned. 
The  various  elegant  and  valuable  publications 
brought  out  under  his  care  were  not  only  very 
conspicuous,  in  their  day,  for  artistic  beauty, 
but  were  made  acceptable  to  the  public  at  an 
unwonted  moderate  cost.  Success  crowned  his 
extensive  and  thoughtful  enterprise,  and  after 
some  years  of  devotedness  to  trade,  he  withdrew 
from  its  toil ; but  not  to  be  idle,  for  his  business- 
like ability  never  forsook  him.  For  awhile  he 
travelled  on  the  Continent,  abode  some  time  in 
Italy,  and  visited  Egj^pt  and  Syria.  Under  the 
modest  guise  of  a book  for  ‘young persons,’  he 
published  a pleasant,  and  what  is  more,  an  in- 
structive little  volume,  entitled  ‘ The  Boat  and 
Caravan,’  which  gives  a good  and  graphic  ac- 
count of  his  tour  in  the  two  last-named  countries. 
Subsequently,  Mr.  Tilt  took  up  his  residence  in 
Bath,  and  became  connected  with  many  of  our 
benevolent  and  religious  institutions  ; to  these 
he  was  a generous  contributor,  and  in  most  cases, 
in  their  behalf,  he  was  an  active,  intelligent, 
and  indefatigable  worker.  How  much  the  ‘ Tot- 
tenham Fund’  of  £2,184  owed  to  his  zealous  ex- 
ertions is  only  known  to  those  who,  like  himself, 
were  deeply  engaged  in  rearing  that  friendly 
testimonial  of  regard  to  the  memory  of  departed 
worth.  Of  Mr.  Tilt  it  may  be  said  that,  wherever 
he  was  located  he  was  known  and  highly  esteemed 
as  an  active  and  most  useful  member  of  society  ; 
he  filled  many  positions  of  trust,  and  always  with 
great  advantage  to  those  for  whom  he  laboured, 
and  to  whose  concerns  he  gave  his  disinterested 
and  able  exertions.” 

At  Gwalior  Fort,  India,  Lieut.  Edmund  Powers- 
court  Pakenham,  52nd  Light  Infantry,  fourth 
son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  Hercules 
Pakenham  and  Emily,  fourth  dau.  of  Thomas, 
22nd  Lord  Le  Despencer. 

Sept.  30.  At  Nynee  Tal,  Himalayas,  Frederick 
Southcote  Seale,  Capt.  R.A.,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Sir  John  Henry  Seale,  hart.,  of  Mount  Boone, 
M.P.  for  Dartmouth. 

At  Flamstead,  Jamaica,  aged  49,  Capt.  Samuel 
Morrish,  R.N.,  of  H.M.S.  “ Imaum.” 

Oct.  5.  At  his  residence,  Tremer ton -house, 
Clapham-park,  aged  53,  James  Porteous,  esq., 
for  many  years  a Member  of  Council  for  the 
Island  of  Jamaica,  and  Gustos  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Andrew’s. 

Oct.  12.  At  New  Buildings,  Frome,  aged  71, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Tuck,  author  of  “ Vallis  Vale,” 
and  other  poetipal  works. 

Oct.  13,  At  Corfu,  aged  77,  Mr.  Matthew  Page, 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  British  residents  in  that 
island.  He  was  born  at  Dorchester  in  1784,  and 
arrived  at  Corfu  from  Genoa  in  1816,  and  in  the 
forty-four  years  in  which  he  resided  there  had 
gained  (according  to  the  “ Greek  Observer”)  the 
respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  may  be  called 
one  of  the  English  commercial  pioneers  of  the 
Mediterranean,  having  establit-hed  himself  in 
Corfu  shortly  after  the  Septinsular  Republic  was 
l)laccd  under  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain. 
He  married  in  Corfu  in  1818,  and  has  left  behind 
him  eight  sons  (five  of  whom  are  married),  one 
dau,  (also  married),  and  sixteen  grandchildren. 


Oct.  14.  At  Dominica,  West  Indies,  aged  61, 
Thomas  Bell,  esq..  Senior  Member  and  President 
of  H.M.’s  Council  of  that  Island. 

Oct.  15.  In  London,  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Hyde,  Timbercombe-lodge,  Spaxton, 
Somerset, 

At  St.  Brelade,  aged  49,  William  John  Johnson, 
esq..  Fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

Oct.  16.  Sir  William  Leith  Murray  (mentioned 
at  p.  578)  was  an  accomplished  cultivator  of 
astronomical  science.  The  observatory  which  he 
built  and  equipped  at  Ochtertyre  ranks  as  one  of 
the  best  in  the  kingdom,  and  very  important  ob- 
servations have  been,  from  time  to  time,  made 
with  its  instruments.  The  deceased  was  eminently 
intellectual  in  his  tendencies  and  pursuits;  caring 
little  for  the  traditional  avocations  of  country 
gentlemen,  and  spending  most  of  his  time  in 
scientific  research.  To  literature  he  contributed 
a work  on  historical  ruins  north  of  the  Forth, 
besides  various  articles  on  art  and  science  : the 
study  of  the  heavens,  however,  was  his  favourite 
pursuit.  He  studiously  avoided  public  life,  but 
he  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  benefit  the 
poor  of  his  own  district  of  Upper  Strathearn ; 
his  charities  were  most  liberal,  and  he  also  ex- 
erted himself  to  amuse  and  instruct  them.  “ The 
last  public  occasion  on  which  the  writer  of  this 
notice,”  says  the  “ Edinburgh  Courant,”  “ saw 
Sir  William  Mimray  was  one  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  the  man.  He  had  for  many  years 
been  in  the  habit  of  exerting  his  own  great 
musical  talent  and  that  of  his  family  for  the 
amusement  and  instruction  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Crieff,  by  giving  amateur  concerts  to  large  parties 
of  the  townspeople  at  Ochtertyre.  This  last 
spring,  having  turned  his  attention  towards  the 
beautiful  effects  of  dissolving  views.  Sir  William 
proposed  to  give  a series  of  exhibitions  to  all  the 
people  of  the  disti’ict.  And  the  idea  was  carried 
out.  A splendid  collection  of  slides  was  acquired, 
and  morning  and  night  for  one  whole  week  the 
good  Baronet  himself  worked  the  lantern,  and  ex- 
plained the  subjects  as  they  passed  into  the  field. 
Thousands  came— from  Comrie,  from  Muthill, 
from  all  the  adjacent  villages— and  when  it  was 
all  over,  and  the  excitement  past.  Sir  William 
felt  that  his  health  had  suffered.  To  the  con- 
tinuous labour,  and  the  noxious  atmosphere  of 
the  densely  crowded  hall,  he  attributed,  with 
every  reason,  the  beginning  of  that  illness  which 
proved  fatal.” 

Oct.  17.  At  his  residence,  Norfolk-crescent, 
Bath,  aged  76,  Major-Gen.  Jas.  Price  Hely,  K.H. 

Aged  78,  the  Rev.  John  Cockin,  of  Halifax. 
He  was  the  Independent  minister  at  Holmfirth  for 
forty -three  years,  but  resigned  the  pastorate 
in  1849,  since  which  time  he  has  lived  in  retire- 
ment ill  Halifax. 

Oct.  19.  At  Arcot-hall,  Northumberland,  aged 
59,  Henry  Shum  Storey,  esq. 

Oct.  20.  At  Geneva,  aged  20,  Henry  Arthur 
Savage,  esq.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  son 
of  Marmion  Savage,  esq. 

Oct.  21.  At  Bath,  aged  67,  Colonel  Sir  Claude 
Martine  Wade,  Knt.,  C.B.  This  able  public  ser- 
vant was  the  son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Joseph 
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Wade,  of  the  Bengal  Army,  by  the  eldest  dau.  of 
Lieut. -Col.  Robert  Ross,  and  was  born  in  Bengal 
in  1794.  In  1809  be  entered  the  military  service 
of  the  East  India  Company,  in  which  he  rose  to 
the  rank  of  lieut.-col.  in  1839,  and  subsequently 
received  the  local  rank  of  full  colonel  in  India, 
Whilst  holding  a military  commission,  he  was 
constantly  employed  in  various  civil  posts.  In 
1823  he  was  appointed  diplomatic  agent  at  Loo- 
dianah,  and  in  1835  was  placed  in  charge  of  our 
relations  with  Runjeet  Sing  and  the  states  across 
the  Indus.  In  1838  he  was  sent  on  a special  mis- 
sion to  Peshawur,  to  join  the  Sikh  army  with 
Shahzada  Timoor,  and  was  the  first  to  force  the 
Khyber  Pass.  In  1848  he  was  nominated  political 
agent  at  Malwa,  Central  India,— the  last  civil  ap- 
pointment which  he  held.  Sir  Claude,  who  was 
lineally  descended  from  Henry  Wade,  of  Her- 
bertstown,  co.  Meath,  whose  son  Charles  lost  his 
estates  by  forfeiture  for  adhering  to  the  exiled 
Stuarts,  married  in  1845  the  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Capt.  T.  Nicholl,  of  the  Bengal  Horse  Artil- 
lery, who  survives  to  lament  his  loss. — London 
Review. 

At  Brighton,  aged  40,  Major  Thomas  Moubray, 
late  of  H.M.’s  53rd  Regt.,  son  of  the  late  Captain 
Geo.  Moubray,  R.N.,  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

At  Southampton,  aged  28,  .lohn  McLeod  Came- 
ron, Staff  Assistant-Surgeon,  5th  Depot  Bat- 
talion, late  of  H.M.’s  27th  (Inniskillings) . 

At  Tiverton,  Devon,  aged  73,  Edward  Penfold, 
esq.,  late  12th  Royal  Lancers,  second  son  of  the 
late  Edw.  Penfold,  esq.,  of  Loose-court,  near 
Maidstone,  Kent. 

At  Rhiwaedog,  near  Bala,  aged  70,  Henry 
Richardson,  esq.,  formerly  Lieut.  67th  Regt.  and 
2nd  Dragoon  Guards,  and  for  many  years  a ma- 
gistrate and  Deputy-Lieut.  Merionethshire. 

At  Camberwell,  aged  59,  Mr.  Francis  Jesse,  for- 
merly of  the  South  Sea-house,  and  late  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay-house,  London,  during  many  years 
Secretary  to  the  Benevolent  Society  of  Blues. 

Oct.  22.  At  his  residence,  St.  James’s-place, 
Major  Francis  Forester,  brother  of  the  late  Lord 
Forester.  He  married  Lady  Louisa  Vane,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cleveland,  in  1813,  by 
which  lady,  who  died  in  January,  1821,  he  leaves 
surviving  issue  Col.  C.  W.  Forester,  married  to 
the  sister  of  Lord  Saltoun. 

At  Brighton,  aged  31,  Robert  Edw.  Eardley, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  S.  Wilmot,  hart.,  of 
Chaddesden,  Derbyshire. 

At  Tunbridge,  aged  15,  George  W.,  son  of  Sir 
Woodbine  and  Lady  Parish. 

At  Wellingborough,  John,  second  son  of  the 
late  Farrer  Grove  Spurgeon  Farrer,  esq.,  of  Bray- 
field-house,  Bucks. 

At  Weston-super-Mare,  Somersetshire,  Helen 
Eliza,  wife  of  Capt.  Smyth  Griffith,  R.N. 

Aged  79,  Mary,  wife  of  Capt.  Wheeler,  of  the 
Rocks,  CO.  Kilkenny,  and  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Helsham,  esq.,  of  Butler-house,  Kilkenny. 

Oct.  23.  At  Brussels,  aged  69,  Col.  Charles 
White. 

At  Bevere  Firs,  near  Worcester,  aged  41,  Ma- 
tilda Jane,  relict  of  Eliot  Warburton,  esq.,  and 
wife  of  Henry  Salusbury  Milinan,  esq. 


At  Hereford,  Mary  Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Geo.  Hannington,  D.D.,  Rector 
of  Hampton  Bishop,  near  that  city,  and  Preben- 
dary of  Hereford  Cathedral. 

At  Moniack,  Inverness-shire,  Mrs.  Jane  Fraser, 
of  Reelick,  last  surviving  dau.  of  Alexander  Fraser 
Tytler,  Lord  Woodhouselee,  and  widow  of  James 
Baillie  Fraser,  esq.,  of  Reelick,  to  whom  she  was 
married  in  1823. 

At  Richmond  Barracks,  Dublin,  aged  30,  Capt. 
Richard  Milbanke  Tilghman,  H.M.’s  15th  Regt., 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Richard  Milbanke  Tilgh- 
man, of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

Oct.  24.  At  Norwich,  Wm.  Coll3'er,  esq.,  late 
Col.  in  the  Bengal  Infantry,  and  a magistrate  for 
the  county^  of  Norfolk  and  the  city  of  Norwdeh. 

Justina  Mercy,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Young 
Hughes,  Minister  of  Christ  Church,  Greenwich. 

Oct.  25.  At  Surbiton-house,  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  Caroline  Elizabeth,  wife  of  B.  H.  Mow- 
bray, esq.,  and  second  and  last  surviving  dau.  of 
the  late  Hon.  Archibald  Cochrane,  Capt.  R.N. 

At  Netherby,  aged  69,  Sir  J.  G.  R.  Graham, 
bart.  See  Obituary. 

At  her  residence.  Park-place,  Regent’s-park, 
Martha,  widow  of  Thos.  Deane  Pearse,  esq.,  for- 
merly Capt.  in  H.M.’s  14th  Regt.  of  Light  Dra- 
goons, and  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn, 
bart,  of  Clowance,  Cornwall. 

At  her  residence,  Highbury,  aged  43,  Anne, 
wife  of  Thos.  Row,  esq.,  late  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  sister  of  the  Hon.  Hugh  W.  Hoyles, 
H.M.’s  Attorney-Gen.,  Newfoundland. 

At  Tottenham,  aged  61,  Louisa  Ann  Holden, 
only  sister  of  the  late  Hen.  Geo.  Holden,  esq., 
late  of  the  Public  Record-office,  Rolls  Chapel. 
For  an  Obituary  notice  of  this  gentleman  see 
Gent’s  Mag.,  Feb.  1860,  p.  186. 

At  Great  Marlow,  Bucks,  aged  75,  Geo.  Hick- 
man, esq.,  many  years  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Horse  Guards  (Blue). 

At  Burham-court,  Rochester,  aged  58,  Thomas 
Abbott,  esq.,  from  the  effects  of  an  accident  while 
shooting  on  Oct.  23. 

At  Sydenham  Vicarage,  Oxon,  aged  49,  Augusta 
Warren  Browne,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.- 
Col.  Arthur  Browne,  for  many  years  Lieut.- 
Governor  of  Charles  Fort,  Kinsale. 

At  Mickleton  Manor-house,  Gloucestershire, 
aged  82,  Anne,  widow  of  John  Graves,  esq.,  of 
Mickleton. 

Oct.  26.  At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  aged  49, 
Col.  H.  H.  Bell,  of  the  Madras  Artilleiy. 

At  Montreal,  Canada,  aged  87,  Major  P. 
MacDougall,  late  25th  Regt. 

At  Northampton,  aged  50,  William  John,  se- 
cond son  of  the  late  Sir  William  McMahon,  hart., 
formerly  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland. 

At  Upper  Homerton,  aged  62,  Sarah,  wife 
of  J.  J.  Ronaldson,  sister  of  Major-Gen.  Huth- 
waite,  C.B.,  Bengal  Horse  Artillery,  and  niece  of 
the  late  Lieut.-Gen.  Huthwaite,  Bengal  Army. 

Louisa  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Capt.  William  Vine, 
6th  Madras  Light  Cavalry,  and  dau.  of  the  late 
William  Young  Ottley,  esq.,  F.S.A. 

At  Worcester,  aged  90,  C.  H.  Hebb,  esq.  See 
Obituary. 
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At  Bebek,  aged  38,  Henry  Thomas  Wroth,  esq., 
son  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Wroth,  Vicar  of  Edles- 
borough,  Bucks,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Legal  Vice-Consul  of  the  Supreme 
British  Consular  Court,  Constantinople.  The  de- 
ceased was  educated  at  Uppingham  School,  and 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  In  1857  he  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  Legal  Vice-Consul 
and  Registrar  to  the  now  Supreme  Consular 
Court,  and  in  that  capacity  accompanied  his 
old  friend,  Mr.  Hornby,  the  Judge  of  the  new 
tribunal,  to  Turkey. 

Oct.  27.  At  North-house,  Torpoint,  aged  54, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Percy  Davison.  She  was  the  Hon. 
Caroline  North  Graves,  second  dau.  of  Thomas, 
second  Lord  Graves,  by  Lady  Mary  Paget,  sister 
of  the  late  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  and  married, 
in  1844,  the  late  Major-Gen.  Hugh  Percy  Davi- 
son, of  Swarland-park,  Northumberland,  but  was 
left  a widow  in  July,  1849. — London  Revieiv. 

After  a few  days’  illness,  aged  55,  (while  on 
a visit  to  John  Young,  esq.,  Galgorum  Castle,  co. 
Antrim,)  Alexander  Macdonald,  youngest  and 
last  surviving  son  of  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
donald Lockhart,  bart.,  of  Largie,  Lee,  and  Carn- 
wath.  His  mother  was  Jane,  dau.  of  Daniel  Mc- 
Neill, esq.,  of  Gallichoilly,  Argyllshire.  He  was 
born  in  July,  1806,  and  was  a Deputy-Lieut,  for 
Lanarkshire,  which  he  represented  in  Parliament 
as  a Conservative  from  1837  till  1841. 

At  the  Grove,  Sidmouth,  aged  79,  Sarah  Ja- 
metta,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Hodgkinson, 
Rector  of  Arborfield,  Berks,  and  only  surviving 
dau.  of  the  Right  Rev.  Claudius  Crigan,  late  Bi- 
shop of  Sodor  and  Man. 

At  St.  George’s-hill,  Somersetshire,  aged  51, 
Milly,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Mirehouse,  and 
dau.  of  the  late  Philip  John  Miles,  esq.,  of  Leigh- 
court,  Somerset. 

At  the  Rectory,  Hurstmonceaux,  aged  75,  Anne, 
relict  of  W.  Mackenzie,  D.D.,  sometime  Rector 
of  Burwash  and  Hascomb, 

At  Wimborne  Minster,  Dorset,  aged  75,  Mary, 
relict  of  John  Carnegie,  M.D. 

At  Finnart,  Greenock,  David  Crawford,  esq.. 
Writer,  Baron  Baihe  of  Greenock. 

Aged  64,  Ann,  relict  of  the  Rev.  John  Wil- 
liams, of  Chester. 

At  Pinner,  aged  91,  Mrs.  Pye,  widow  of  Henry 
Jas.  Pye,  esq.,  formerly  Poet  Laureate,  and  M.P. 
for  Berks,  whom  she  survived  fortj’-eight  years. 
Pye  was  “ fixed  a rhymer  for  life”  by  reading 
Pope’s  “ Homer”  when  a child,  succeeded  War- 
ton  in  1790,  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  tierce  of 
Canary,  but  of  £27  a-year,  substituted  for  the  old 
and  pleasant  guerdon.  He  held  the  laureate 
crown  during  twenty-three  years.  Mrs.  Pye 
lived  to  see  three  successors  of  her  husband— 
Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson.— Af/ic- 
ncEum. 

Oct.  28.  At  Pinner,  Middlesex,  where  he  had 
long  resided,  aged  79,  Nathaniel  Graham,  esq. 
Mr.  Graham  was  the  third  son  of  Joseph  Graham, 
esq.,  formerly  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  He 
married  ‘wice,  first  the  second  dau.  of  the  late 
Win.  Nui  e,  esq.,  of  Pinner,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son  and  a dau.,  and  secondly  the  eldest  dau.  of 


the  late  Charles  Laurence,  esq.,  also  of  Pinner, 
which  lady  still  survives  him,  and  by  whom  he 
had  one  son.  He  was  one  of  the  Court  of  As- 
sistants of  the  Stationers’  Company,  and  served 
the  office  of  Master  in  1856-7. 

At  Haughland,  near  Elgin,  aged  42,  Mllliam 
Leith,  second  son  of  Col.  Sir  Andrew  Leith  Hay, 
of  Rannes,  formerly  M.P.  for  Elgin,  Clerk  of  the 
Ordnance,  and  Governor  of  Bermuda. 

At  Guernsey,  aged  22,  Lieut.  J.  S.  Foster,  R.A., 
second  son  of  the  Rev.  W.  Foster,  Stubington- 
house,  Fareham,  Hants. 

At  the  Upper  Rectory,  Malpas,  Cheshire,  aged 
25,  Edith  Emma,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
Chancellor  Thurlow. 

Aged  25,  Marianne,  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  WRl- 
mott.  Rector  of  Kirtley,  Suffolk. 

At  Stanwick-hall,  Northamptonshire,  aged  50, 
Frances  Trenham,  wife  of  George  Gascoyen, 
esq. 

At  Stanton  Harcourt,  Oxfordshire,  aged  85, 
Percival  Walsh,  esq. 

At  Penge,  Snrrey,  (at  the  residence  of  her  dau., 
Mrs.  Northcote,)  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Col.  B. 
Bunce,  R.M.L.I. 

At  Canterbury,  aged  69,  John  Nutt,  esq.,  for  _ 
many  years  Town  Clerk  and  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
for  the  city  and  borough. 

Oct.  29.  At  Beddington-house,  Surrey,  aged 
75,  Sir  Henry  Bridges. 

At  Clapham,  aged  77,  John  Thornton,  esq., 
eldest  son  of  S.  Thornton,  esq.,  formerly  M.P.  for 
Surrey,  by  Eliza,  only  sister  of  R.  S.  Milnes,  esq., 
of  Fryston-hall,  Yorkshire.  He  was  born  in 
1783,  and  was  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  a Com- 
missioner in  succession  of  the  Boards  of  Audit, 
Stamps,  and  Inland  Revenue,  as  also  Treasurer 
of  the  Church  Missionary  and  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety, and  was  one  of  the  oldest  magistrates  for 
the  county  of  Surrey.  He  married  Eliza,  dau. 
of  Edward  PaiTy,  esq.,  and  niece  of  the  late  Lord 
Bexley,  by  whom  he  had  a family  of  six  sons  and 
four  daus.  His  eldest  son  and  two  other  sons 
are  in  the  Indian  service,  and  his  third  son  is 
Rector  of  Chilton  Candover,  Hants. 

At  Cainpden-hill,  aged  25,  Joseph  Blunt,  Demy 
of  Magdalen  Coll.,  Oxford,  eldest  son  of  Joseph 
Blunt,  esq.,  of  Austinfriars,  London. 

At  Parsonstown,  King’s  County,  aged  15,  Hen., 
fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  George  Lawless,  M.A., 
Chaplain  to  the  Forces. 

At  Bonn-on-the-Rhine,  aged  36,  Isabella,  wife 
of  Lieut.-Col.  Charles  James  Oldfield,  Retired 
List,  Bengal  Army. 

At  Southsea,  Christian,  wife  of  Lieut.  Charles 
Saunders,  R.N. 

At  Avi-anches,  Normandy,  aged  91,  Marcus 
Louis,  esq..  Major  late  5th  R.V.B. 

At  Dunse,  Alexander  Wood,  esq..  Advocate, 
Sheriff- Substitute  of  Berwickshire. 

Oct.  30.  At  Gloucester-pL,  Portman-sq.,  aged 
46,  Sir  William  Miller,  bart.,  of  Gleiilee.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  J.  Miller,  esq., 
of  Glenlee,  by  Edwina,  dau.  of  Sir  A.  P.  Gordon 
Cumming,  of  Altyre  and  Gordonstone,  and  was 
born  in  1815.  His  father  having  died  early,  he 
succeeded  his  grandfather,  the  late  Sir-  W.  Miller, 
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bart.,  in  1846.  The  deceased  baronet  was  for 
some  time  at  Eton,  and  having  completed  his 
education  at  Geneva,  entered  the  army,  and  for 
some  years  held  a commission  in  the  12th  Royal 
Lancers.  Sir  William  was  a magistrate  and 
Deputy-Lieut.  for  Ayrshire  and  New  Galloway, 
and  married,  in  1839,  Emily,  dau.  of  the  late 
Gen.  Sir  Thomas  M‘Mahon,  hart.,  G.C.B.,  by 
whom  he  has  left  issue.  He  is  succeeded  in  the 
title,  and  the  estates  of  Glenlee,  Kirkcudbright- 
shire, and  Barskimming,  Ayrshire,  by  his  eldest 
son,  Thomas  M‘Donald,  who  was  born  in  1846. 
The  first  baronet  of  this  line  was  Lord  President 
of  the  College  of  Justice  in  Scotland,  and  the 
second  baronet  was  a senator  of  the  same,  with 
the  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Glenlee. 

At  Broomhill-bank,  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  65, 
Col.  Armytage,  late  Coldstream  Guards. 

At  Stockton-on-Tees,  aged  86,  Mr.  John  Fen- 
wick, a “ Trafalgar  hero.”  He  lost  an  arm 
while  serving  on  board  the  African,”  74,  in 
the  Baltic,  when  the  ship  sustained  a fight  with 
nine  small  vessels.  Mr.  Fenwick  was  absent 
from  his  native  town  for  forty  years  ; but  he 
returned  and  died  in  the  house  in  which  he  .was 
born. 

At  Bath,  aged  63,  Anne  Frances,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  W.  R.  Newbolt,  vicar  of  Somerton,  Somerset. 

Oct.  31.  At  Woolwich,  aged  63,  Oliver  Evans, 
esq.,M.D.,  R.M.,  Inspector-Gen.  of  Hospitals 
and  Fleets. 

At  Thuiioe-sq.,  Brompton,  Fredk.  Parry  Webb, 
Senior-Lieut.  H.E.I.C.  Naval  Service,  and  late 
of  Shanghai,  China. 

At  her  residence,  Bladud’s-huildings,  Bath, 
aged  81,  Martha,  relict  of  Major-Gen.  George 
Prescott  Wingrove,  R.M. 

Aged  67,  Joseph  Brooks,  esq.,  of  Brasted-hall, 
near  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

At  Stoke-court,  Somerset,  Susannah,  widow  of 
Thomas  Brace  Stone,  esq. 

Nov.  1,  At  the  house  of  his  brother,  in  South- 
wark, Mr.  Alfred  Mynn,  hop-merchant,  of  Thurn- 
ham,  long  known  as  the  very  first  gentleman 
cricketer  of  Kent.  He  was  born  at  Goudhursl, 
in  1807,  was  formerly  a member  of  the  Kent 
Yeomanry,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  belonged 
to  the  Leeds  Castle  Rifle  Corps.  “Mr.  Alfred 
Mynn  was  six  feet  one  inch  in  height,  with 
massive  limbs,  of  such  vast  magnitude  and 
muscle,  that  in  good  cricket  condition,  without 
one  pound  of  superfluous  flesh  about  him,  he 
weighed  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  stone, 
and  was  naturally  as  upright  as  a well-drilled 
Guardsman.  His  great  abilities  as  a cricketer, 
his  genial  disposition,  and  happy  temperament, 
won  for  him  the  goodwill  of  all  classes.  He  lived 
and  played  in  the  very  golden  era  of  cricket, 
when  the  men  of  Kent  flocked  up  to  Lord’s 
Ground  from  all  parts  of  ‘the  Garden  of  Eng- 
land,’ to  witness  their  county  eleven  meet,  ‘man 
for  man,’  the  Eleven  of  England.”  Mr.  Mynn 
was  interred  at  Thurnham  with  military  ho- 
nours, Major  Wykeham  Martin  and  the  Leeds 
Castle  Corps  attending  the  funeral. 

Aged  16,  from  an  accident  while  out  shooting, 
(while  on  a visit  to  his  uncle,  A.  J.  MoiFat  Mills, 


esq., Tortington-house,  Arundel,  Sussex,)  Charles 
Moffat,  only  son  of  the  late  Major  Charles  Ernest 
Mills,  of  the  Bengal  Artillery. 

At  Harleston,  Norfolk,  aged  74,  Clementina, 
relict  of  Thomas  Hunter,  esq.,  and  third  dau.  of 
Thomas  Wilcox,  esq.,  of  Wimbledon,  Surrey. 

At  Highbury-park  North,  of  brain  fever,  Geor- 
gina, wife  of  William  Foster,  esq.,  late  Capt.  11th 
Hussars. 

At  Camborne,  Cornwall,  aged  88,  Decima, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  T.  Napleton,  Rector  of  Pow- 
derham,  and  of  North  Bovey,  Devonshire,  and 
of  Mansel  Gamage,  Herefordshire. 

At  Blackwell -hall,  Chesham,  Bucks,  aged  74, 
Mary,  widow  of  Henry  Garrett  Key,  esq. 

Nov.  2.  At  Scarborough,  aged  48,  from  in- 
juries accidentally  received  in  the  endeavour  to 
rescue  the  crew  of  the  life-boat  when  in  danger 
of  drowning,  Lord  Charles  Beauclerk.  He  was 
the  fourth  son  of  William,  eighth  Duke  of  St. 
Alban’s,  by  his  second  wife,  Maria  Jeanetta,  only 
dau.  of  John  Neithorpe,  esq.,  and  brother  of 
William,  ninth  duke,  and  uncle  of  the  present 
duke.  He  was  born  in  1813,  and  was  Major  in 
the  Northumberland  Militia.  He  formerly  held 
a commission  as  captain  in  the  1st  Regt.  of  Foot. 
Lord  Charles  Beauclerk  married,  in  1842,  Miss 
Laura  Maria  Theresa  Stopford,  only  dau.  and 
heiress  of  Col.  Stopford  (of  the  noble  Irish  family 
of  Courtown),  but  was  left  a widower  in  1858. 

At  Scarborough,  aged  24,  while  also  endeavour- 
ing to  rescue  the  crew  of  the  life-boat,  William, 
son  of  the  late  John  Tindall,  esq.,  banker,  of  that 
place. 

In  Belgrave-road,  aged  62,  Catherine  Dorothy, 
widow  of  Major  Charles  Edward  Davis,  H.E.I.C., 
Bengal  Army. 

At  Leaton  Knolls,  Salop,  Charlotte  Sophia, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Francis  Lloyd,  esq.,  of 
Domgaj^  Montgomeryshire,  and  Leaton,  Salop, 
and  M.P.  for  the  former  county. 

At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  aged  82,  Captain  John 
Alexander  Telfer,  late  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  Dublin,  aged  62,  Smith  Stohart,  esq.,  late 
of  Hexham,  Northumberland. 

At  his  residence,  the  Blackfriars,  Gloucester, 
aged  69,  John  Kendall,  esq. 

At  St.  Leonard’s,  aged  73,  John  Stone,  esq., 
late  of  the  Prebendal-house,  Thame,  and  West- 
bourne-terr.,  Hyde-park,  J.P.  and  D.-L.  for  the 
county  of  Buckingham. 

Aged  30,  Lizzy  Stuart,  wife  of  A.  S.  Tomson, 
esq.,  Highbury-place,  Coventry. 

At  his  residence  in  the  Tower  of  London,  aged 
82,  Mr.  Abraham  Thompson,  yeoman  warder  of 
the  above  place  for  46  j^ears. 

Aged  45,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Sweet  Escott,  late  Vicar  of  Gedney. 

Harriot  Slater,  wife  of  William  Henry  Black, 
esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Mill-yard,  London. 

At  Smeeth-hill-house,  Kent,  aged  84,  Edward 
Hughes,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Westhourne-square,  Hyde- 
park,  aged  66,  William  Dawson,  M.D.,  Inspector- 
General  of  Hospitals,  H.M.S. 

At  Offchurch,  Warwickshire,  aged  60,  Alicia, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Blackburn. 
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Nov.  3.  At  Amport  Vicarage,  Hants,  aged  69, 
Lady  Shiffner,  -wife  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Geo.  Shiffner, 
hart.  Her  ladyship  was  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  Croxton  Johnson,  of  Winslow, 
Cheshire,  and  was  horn  in  1792.  She  married, 
in  1819,  the  Rev.  Sir  George  Shiffner,  Canon  of 
Chichester,  and  Vicar  of  Amport,  Hants,  who 
succeeded  to  his  brother’s  title  in  1859,  and  by 
whom  she  has  left  issue  two  daughters  and  thi'ee 
sons,  besides  one  who  fell  in  the  Crimea.— 
Zo?ido7i  Review. 

At  Bath,  Grace  Maria,  wife  of  Major  F.  H. 
Scott,  Deputy  Quartermaster-General,  Madras, 
and  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  J.  H.  Poingdestre, 
Scotch  Fusilier  Guards. 

In  Somers-place,  Hyde-park,  aged  53,  Diana 
Elliott,  wife  of  Major-Gen.  G.  J.  Wilson,  H.M.’s 
Indian  Army,  Bombay. 

In  Southwick-st.,  Hyde-park,  aged  50,  Annie, 
dau.  of  the  late  Dr.  Ohnthus  Gregory,  of  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 

Xov.  4.  At  Darnall-house,  near  Sheffield,  John 
Gaunt,  esq.  The  benevolence  which  charac- 
terized him  during  his  life  has  found  expression 
in  the  provisions  of  his  will,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  following  bequests  : — To  the  Sheffield  Gene- 
ral Infirmary,  £500  ; Public  Dispensary,  £200  ; 
Boys’  Charity  School,  £200;  Girls’  ditto,  £200; 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  £200 ; Church 
Missionary  Society,  £200  ; Deakin  Institution, 
£100 ; Aged  Female  Society,  £100 ; Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution,  Doncaster,  £100.  The  follow- 
ing sums  to  be  invested  For  the  maintenance 
of  the  fabric  of  St.  Jude’s  Church,  Moorfields, 
£500  ; ditto  Parish  Church,  Penistone,  £500 ; 
ditto  Parish  Church,  Darnall,  £100  ; for  the  in- 
crease of  the  salary  of  the  master  and  mistress 
of  Darnall  School,  £200  ; ditto  of  the  mistress  of 
tbe  Girls’  National  School,  Penistone,  £200.  To 
his  man-servant  he  has  also  left  tbe  sum  of  £500  ; 
and  after  the  pajunent  of  some  other  legacies,  the 
whole  of  the  residue  of  his  estate  goes  t(A;he  Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners,  to  be  appropriated 
under  tbe  provisions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Act, 
with  a reservation  of  £50  a-year  to  increase  the 
endowment  of  the  church  of  St.  Jude,  Mooiffields. 
— Sheffield  Independent. 

At  his  residence  at  Eton,  aged  80,  Mr.  Henry 
Knight,  whose  name  has  been  so  familiar  to  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Eton  College  for  the 
last  balf-century,  first  in  the  household  of  the 
late  Dr.  Keate,  and  subsequently  as  the  host  of 
the  “ Christopher.” 

At  Stoodleigh  Rectory,  aged  21,  Alice  Louisa, 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Jas.  Richey,  Rector  of  Loxhear. 

Nov.  5.  Aged  74,  Miss  Diana  Mainwaring,  of 
Nantwich,  Cheshire,  sister  of  the  late  Sir  H.  M. 
Mainwaring,  hart.,  whose  death  was  recorded  in 
Gext.  Mag.,  April,  1860,  p.  416. 

Suddenly,  in  London,  aged  63,  Lieut.-Col. 
James  Ward,  late  of  H.M.’s  81  st  Rcgt. 

At  Bedford,  aged  89,  Charlotte,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  John  Hemsted,  formerly  Rector  of  St. 
Paul's  Church  in  that  town. 

-\t  Leamington,  aged  57,  Thos.  John  Wybault 
Swettenham,  esq.,  of  Swcttenhain-hall,  Cheshire. 
He  wa.s  the  only  son  of  the  late  Millington 


Eaton  Swettenham,  esq.,  of  Swettenham-hall, 
by  Margaret,  dau.  of  Paul  Wybault,  of  Spring- 
field,  CO.  Kilkenny,  and  was  horn  in  1804.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton.  Mr.  Swettenham  repre- 
sented a good  old  Cheshire  family,  and  was 
a magistrate  and  Deputy-Lieut.  for  that  county. 
He  married,  in  1829,  Anne  Maria,  dau.  of  the 
late  Col.  Luke  Allen,  of  St.  Wolsten’s,  co.  Kildare. 
He  is  succeeded  in  his  estates  by  his  nephew, 
a son  of  his  sister  Sarah,  who  married  Michael 
WaiTen,  esq.,  of  Sandford’s  Court,  co.  Kilkenny. 
— London  Review. 

At  Algiers,  aged  25,  Henry  Salushury  Hughes, 
B.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

At  Hele-hill-house,  near  Taunton,  aged  52, 
Arthur  Thomas  Collett,  esq.,  late  of  Ridge-side, 
Evandale,  Tasmania. 

Matilda,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Laing,  LL.D., 
of  St.  John’s-villas,  Adelaide-road,  Haverstock- 
hill,  and  late  of  Sussex-sq.,  Brighton. 

Aged  72,  Robert  Baldock,  of  High  Holborn, 
bookseller,  after  a residence  of  forty -five  years. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Thomas 
Baldock,  surgeon,  of  Burwash,  Sussex. 

Nov.  6.  At  his  house,  Mont-le-Grand,  Heavi- 
tree,  Exeter,  aged  75,  George  Coare,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Bottesford-moors,  near  Brigg, 
Lincolnshu’e,  aged  67,  Edward  Shaw  Peacock, 
esq.  The  deceased  was  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Bottesford,  and  the  lineal  male  representative  of 
a family  that  has  been  settled  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  county  of  Lincoln  for  upwards  of 
four  centuries.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Thomas 
Peacock,  of  Northorpe-hall  and  Bottesford-moors, 
who  died  June  1,  1824,  and  who  is  known  among 
agriculturists  as  the  introducer,  into  Lincoln- 
shire, of  the  process  called  warping,  by  which 
the  waste  land  on  either  side  of  the  river  Trent 
have  been  reclaimed  and  rendered  valuable.  He 
maiTied,  August  1,  1830,  Catherine,  second  dau. 
of  Michael  Woodcock,  of  Hemsworth,  Yorkshire, 
who  died  Oct.  1,  1832. 

At  her  residence,  Crikett  Malherbie,  Somerset, 
aged  79,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Stephen  Pitt,  esq., 
and  dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Colmer,  esq.,  of 
Chard,  Somerset. 

At  Ardwick,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  N.  W. 
Gibson,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Thomas’s,  Ardwick, 
and  Canon  of  Manchester. 

In  Doctors’  Commons,  Louisa,  third  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  David  Scurlock,  of  Blancorse,  Car- 
marthenshire, and  Lovehill-ho.,  Langley,  Bucks, 
and  many  years  magistrate  of  the  county,  and 
sister  of  John  Trevor  Scurlock,  esq.,  of  Doctors’ 
Commons. 

In  Dorset-st.,  Dorset-sq.,  aged  46,  William 
Stevens  Richardson,  esq.  He  was  the  youngest 
and  last  surviving  of  the  three  sons  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Richardson,  a Judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas  from  1818  to  1824  (who  died  in  1841),  by 
Harriet,  sister  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Hudson 
Palmer,  bart.,  of  Wanlip-hall,  Leicestershire. 
He  was  born  in  181 5,  and  was  educated  at  Harrow, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  in  honours,  and  was  subsequently 
called  to  the  bar,  though  he  never  practised. 
He  lived  and  died  unmarried.  His  only  sister  is 
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the  -wife  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  George  A.  Selwyn, 
Bishop  of  New  Zealand. — London  Review. 

Nov.  7.  At  Clifton,  Miss  Smythe,  eldest  dan. 
of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Joseph  Smythe,  of  Acton 
Burnell-park,  Shropshire,  and  sister  of  the  pre- 
sent baronet. 

At  Satis-house,  Rochester,  Eliza  Earquharson, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Lewis  Earquharson  Innes, 
esq.,  of  Ballogie,  Aberdeenshire. 

At  Rolleston-hall,  Leicestershire,  aged  67, 
Henry  Greene,  esq. 

Nov.  8.  Aged  78,  Sir  Thomas  Butler,  hart.,  of 
Ballin  Temple,  and  Garryhundon,  co.  Carlow. 
Sir  Thomas,  who  was  a magistrate  and  deputy- 
lieutenant  for  county  Carlow,  and  same  time 
Colonel  of  the  Carlow  Regt.  of  Militia,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Butler,  hart., 
by  Sarah  Maria,  dau.  of  Thomas  North  Newen- 
ham,  esq.,  of  Coolmore,  and  was  horn  in  1783. 
Sir  Thomas  represented  a cadet  branch  of  the 
noble  house  of  Butler,  Marquis  of  Ormonde, 

At  Bayswater,  aged  55,  David  Siritt  Cooper, 
esq.,  formerly  a Capt.  in  the  1st  (or  Royal)  Regt. 

At  Clifton,  aged  77,  Col.  Peter  Earquharson, 
formerly  of  the  78th  and  65th  Regiments,  and 
for  10  years  Deputy-Adjutant-General,  Jamaica. 

A ov.  9.  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  85,  Gen.  Sir 
Howard  Douglas,  hart.,  G.C.B.  See  Obituary. 

At  the  residence  of  his  sister,  Erenchay, 
Gloucestershire,  aged  79,  Sir  J.  Csesar  Hawkins, 
hart.  Sir  John  was  horn  Eeb.  9,  1782,  and  was 
the  second  son  of  Mr.  John  Hawkins,  by  Anne, 
eldest  dau.  of  Mr.  Joseph  Colborne,  ofHarden- 
huish-house,  Wiltshire,  and  grandson  of  Sir 
Caesar  Hawkins,  the  first  baronet,  Sergeant- 
Surgeon  to  the  King.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  and  succeeded  his  brother  as  third 
baronet  July  2,  1793.  He  married,  August  11, 
1804,  Charlotte,  eldest  dau.  of  Mr.  Wm.  Surtees, 
of  Hedley,  Northumberland,  by  whom  he  had 
issue  nine  sons  and  four  daughters.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded in  his  title  and  estate  by  his  grandson, 
John  Caesar  (son  of  his  eldest  son  by  Louise, 
dau.  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bourke  Ricketts,  of  Come- 
house,  Hereford),  v/ho  was  borfi  Jhu.  27,  1837. 

At  Cams,  Southsea,  Hants,  Capt.  Thos.  Martin 
Mottley,  R.A. 

At  Bedhampton,  Hants,  aged  44,  Caroline 
Anne,  wife  ot  Capt.  Hayes,  R.N. 

At  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Ivan  Keir,  relict  of  Roger 
Aytoun,  esq.,  Director  of  Chancery,  Scotland. 

Nov.  10.  In  the  Cathedral-close,  Exeter,  aged 
85,  Isabella,  widow  of  Edward  Lloyd  Sanders, 
esq.,  of  Stoke-house,  Exeter. 

At  Higbnam-court,  Gloucester,  aged  19,  Lucy 
Anna,  dau.  of  T.  Gambler  Parry,  esq. 

Aged  56,  M.  Isidore  Geofifroy  St.  Hilaire,  the 
son  of  the  celebrated  Etienne  Geofifroy  St.  Hi- 
laire, who  died  in  1844.  He  was  elected,  when 
only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a member  of  the 
Academy,  of  which  his  father  was  then  the  pre- 
sident. He  was  subsequently  appointed  Profes- 
sor of  Zoology  at  the  Museum,  Director  of  the 
Menagerie,  Councillor  and  General  Inspector  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine.  At  the  period  of 
his  death  he  held  the  office  of  Administrative  Pro- 


fessor to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  To  M. 
St.  Hilaire  was  due  the  foundation  of  the  Im- 
perial Zoological  Society  of  Acclimatisation,  of 
which  tbe  presidency  was  awarded  to  him  in 
1854 — a post  which  he  retained  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  Of  late  the  name  of  Isidore  Geofifroy 
St.  Hilaire  was  perhaps  most  commonly  talked  of 
in  this  country  in  connection  with  his  persevering 
and  somewhat  whimsical  attempts  to  induce  man- 
kind to  enlarge  their  stock  of  animal  food  by  in- 
troducing horse-flesh  as  a new  viand.  M.  St. 
Hilaire  several  times  presided  over  public  ban- 
quets got  up  for  the  purpose  of  proving  and 
illustrating|the  savoury  qualities  of  horse-flesh— 
that  peculiar  dainty  forming  the  principal,  if  not 
indeed  the  only,  meat  offered  to  the  guests. 

At  Dover,  aged  76,  Thomas  Poynter,  esq.,  of 
Westbourne-terr.,  Hyde-park. 

Nov.  11.  Aged  74,  Major  Richard  Staunton 
Sitwell,  third  son  of  the  late  E.  S.  Sitwell,  esq., 
of  Stainsby-house,  Derbyshire,  and  formerly  of 
the  3rd  (King’s  Own)  Light  Dragoons. 

In  Inverness-terr.,  Elizabeth  Caroline,  second 
dau.  of  Col.  J.  W.  J.  Ouseley. 

At  Plymouth,  aged  69,  John  Newton,  fourth 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Coffin,  Vicar  of  Lin- 
kinhorne,  Cornwall. 

At  Tomgraney  Rectory,  co.  Clare,  Ireland, 
aged  30,  Minnie,  wife  of  tbe  Rev.  Andrew 
Belcher. 

At  the  Hall,  Berkhampstead,  aged  59,  Ann 
Sophia,  wife  of  Thomas  Curtis,  esq. 

At  Claremont,  near  Exeter,  aged  88,  James 
Bate,  esq. 

Nov.  12.  At  Lisbon,  aged  24,  the  King  of 
Portugal.  See  Obituary. 

At  Ripley,  Surrey,  aged  40,  Elizabeth  Edmond- 
son, wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Richmond  Tate, 
Vicar. 

At  Mount-lodge,  Portobello,  Lieut. -Col.  Jas. 
Johnston,  late  of  the  99th  Regt.  He  entered  the 
army  as  an  ensign  of  the  40th  Regt.  in  1805,  and 
accompanied  bis  regiment  to  South  America  in 
1806.  He  was  severely  wounded  at  the  assault 
on  Monte  Video  on  3rd  Eebruary,  1807.  Subse- 
quently he  proceeded  to  the  Peninsula  in  1808, 
and  served  during  the  whole  of  that  war,  with 
the  exception  of  three  months  when  laid  up  by 
sickness.  He  had  obtained  the  war  medal  with 
nine  clasps. 

At  Park-terr.,  Regent’s-park,  aged  73,  John 
Parke,  esq.,  brother  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Parke,  Knt.  «=- 

At  Somerford  Grange,  near  Christchurch, 
Hants,  aged  68,  Thos.  Coventry  Brander,  esq., 
late  Capt.  in  the  King’s  Dragoon  Guards. 

Nov.  13.  At  Whitchurch,  Oxon,  (at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  son,)  aged  73,  Sir  J.  Eorbes,  M.D., 
E.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  &c..  Physician  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Household.  See  Obituary. 

At  Eleet,  Lincolnshire,  aged  70,  Jacob  Sturton, 
esq.,  late  of  the  Army  Pay-office,  London. 

At  Elorence,  aged  42,  Arthur  Hugh  Clough, 
esq.,  one  of  the  Examiners  in  the  Educational 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council. 

At  Lancing,  Sussex,  aged  65,  Thomas  Slingsby 
Duncombe,  esq.,  M.P.  See  Obituary. 
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At  Leamington,  Catherine  Anne,  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Grant  Allan,  of  the  3rd  Regt.  H.M.’s  Indian 
Army. 

At  Pedmore,  Worcestershire,  aged  76,  Jane, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Holmden  Amphlett, 
of  Wyehhold-hall,  Rector  of  Hadzor,  in  the  same 
county. 

At  Prestwood,  suddenly,  aged  64,  J.  Hodgetts 
Hodgetts  Foley,  esq.,  M.  P.  for  the  Eastern 
Division  of  Worcestershire,  and  magistrate  for 
the  county.  The  deceased  was  the  second  son 
of  the  late  Hon.  E.  Foley  (brother  to  the  second 
Lord  Foley).  He  was  a Liberal  in  politics,  and 
had  represented  East  Worcestershire  for  14 
years,  previous  to  which  he  sat  for  Droitwich, 
now  represented  by  Sir  John  Pakington. 

At  Linden-hall,  near  Lancaster,  aged  87,  Wm. 
Sharp,  esq.,  a magistrate  for  Lancashire  and 
Westmoreland. 

Nov.  14.  At  Clarges-st.,  aged  61,  Ladj^  Maria, 
wife  of  Col.  H.  R.  Saunderson,  and  dau.  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Carhampton. 

At  Ljmdhurst,  Hants,  aged  75,  Lieut. -Gen. 
Sir  James  Holmes  Schoedde,  K.C.B.,  Col.  of  the 
55th  Foot. 

At  Gateshead,  aged '87,  Joshua  Greene,  esq. 
He  was  a native  of  and  a resident  in  Gateshead, 
in  the  very  house  in  which  he  died,  all  his  life. 
He  filled  all  the  parochial  offices,  and  at  his 
death  was  the  senior  member  but  one  of  the 
Four-and-Twenty ; was  steward  of  the  Borough- 
holders  when  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act 
was  passed ; and,  by  acting  as  chief  ofiicer  of  the 
ancient  body,  launched  the  present  Town  Council 
upon  the  waters  of  municipal  life.  He  was  an 
industrious,  untiring  man  of  business,— an  ex- 
ample, in  this  respect,  of  the  most  valuable  kind, 
to  all  who  witnessed  his  doings  in  every-day  life. 
He  was  little  excited  by  the  ordinary  ambition 
for  municipal  distinction  ; hut,  in  any  charitable 
work,  he  was  ready  to  contribute  not  only  his 
cash,  but  his  time,— as  witness  the  soup-kitchen, 
of  whose  operations,  for  many  years,  he  was  the 
principal  and  personal  superintendent,  hardly 
being  absent  for  a single  day.  He  was  a colla- 
teral descendant  of  the  Trollops,  the  family  of 
tlie  celebrated  architect,  the  builder  of  the  old 
Exchange  at  Newcastle,  and  the  Hall  at  Cap- 
heaton ; and,  as  such,  inherited,  in  common 
with  the  Dobsons,  as  the  burying-place  of  his 
family,  the  mausoleum  in  St.  Mary’s  churchyard, 
which  is  pretty  well  known  in  local  history,  and 
which  was  restored  a few  years  ago  by  his  son, 
John  Greene,  esq.,  of  Rodsley-house ; but  inter- 
ments at  St.  Mary’s  having  ceased  in  1853,  Ms 
remains  were  interred  in  St.  Cuthhert’s  cemetery, 
the  mayor  and  town  council  accompan^ung  them 
to  the  grave.  The  firm  of  John  Greene  and  Sons, 
of  which  the  deceased  was  chief,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  neighbourliood,  it  having  been  esta- 
blished so  long  ago  as  17.50. — Gateshead  Observer. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  54,  Wm.  Johnson,  esq., 
late  Surveyor,  General  Post-office. 

At  Kensington,  Rosa  Edwina,  wife  of  Richard 
J.  Roberts,  c.sq.,  of  Worcester,  third  dau.  ofCapt. 
J.  L.  White,  of  Hammersmith,  and  granddau. 
of  the  late  Maj.-Gcn.  White,  of  the  Indian  Armj% 
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At  Drum  Castle,  Aberdeenshire,  aged  84, 
Alexander  Forbes  Irvine,  esq. 

At  Brighton,  aged  64,  Louisa  Catherine  Earner, 
dau.  of  the  late  Sir  John  Earner,  knt. 

Nov.  15.  At  Exeter,  Charles  Herbert,  second 
son  of  the  late  Donatus  O’Brien,  esq.,  of  Fanore, 
CO.  Clare,  Ireland,  and  of  Sidmouth,  Devon. 

At  Upper  Seymour-st.,  Portman-sq.,  aged  71, 
Augustin  Sayer,  esq,,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians. 

At  Great  Yarmouth,  aged  19,  Louisa  Maria, 
wife  of  James  Hargrave  Harrison,  esq.,  of  that 
place,  and  sixth  dau.  of  Charles  Doman,  esq.,  of 
Basingstoke,  Hants. 

Nov.  16.  At  Meahurn  -lodge,  Clapham-pk., 
Geo.  William  Clement,  esq.,  of  the  ^trand. 

At  Spring-grove,  Hounslow,  aged  61,  Eliza- 
beth, relict  of  John  Boys  Tucker,  esq.,  late  of 
Shaftesbury. 

Nov.  17.  In  Gloucester -pi. , Portman-sq.,  aged 
47,  John  Robert  Godley,  esq..  Assistant  Under- 
secretary of  State  for  War,  and  eldest  son  of 
John  Godley,  esq.,  of  Killigar,  co.  Leitrim. 

At  Witham,  Essex,  aged  74,  Thomas  Tomkin, 
esq.,  M.D. 

At  Worthing,  Annis  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John 
Wood,  esq.,  of  Thedden  Grange,  Hampshire,  and 
eldest  dau,  of  the  late  John  Hardy,  esq.,  M.P. 

At  his  residence,  the  Mount,  York,  aged  72, 
Thos.  Nelson  Champney,  esq. 

At  Spring-lawn,  Grove-road,  Southsea,  Eliza- 
beth, widow  of  Rear-Adm.  John  Hancock,  C.B. 

At  Merton,  Surrey,  Ellen,  wife  of  Frank  Scott 
Haydon,  esq. 

Nov.  18.  At  the  Priory,  Southsea,  aged  46, 
Com.  Alfred  Young,  R.N. 

Nov.  19.  At  Ordnance-teiT.,  Chatham,  aged 
73,  Capt.  John  Kains,  R.N. 

At  the  Lower  Court,  Cotheridge,  near  Worces- 
ter, aged  60,  George  Hickman,  esq. 

Nov.  20.  Mrs.  Hoare,  wife  of  the  Rev.  H. 
Hoare,  Vicar  ofFramfield,  Sussex. 

At  Coleshill-st.,  Eaton-sq.,  aged  78,  Harriott, 
wife  of  Lieut.-Gen,  Freeth,  K.H. 

At  Newhald  Vicarage,  Yorkshire,  Mary  Frances 
Anne,  wife  of  the  Rev.  George  B.  Blyth,  B.D., 
Vicar,  and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col,  S. 
T.  Popham,  24th  Regt.,  and  Quartermaster-Gen. 
in  the  West  Indies. 

In  Hunter-st.,  Caroline,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
John  Hewlett,  Rector  of  Hilgay,  Norfolk,  and 
manj'  years  morning  preacher  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital. 

At  Stirford-house,  near  Warminster,  aged  64, 
Harriet  Eleanor,  wife  of  Robert  Robertson,  esq. 

At  Holy  Island,  Northumberland,  Thomas 
Wilkinson,  esq. 

Nov.  21.  At  Torriano-terrace,  Kentish-town, 
Eliza  Mary,  wife  of  John  Whiley  Wright,  esq., 
and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Moore,  of  Hart- 
land-terr.,  Camden-town,  and  granddau.  of  Maj.- 
Gen.  Hardwicke. 

Lucy  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Robert  Lemon,  esq.,  of 
H.M.’s  State  Paper-office. 

At  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  aged  19,  Wm, 
Welch,  youngest  son  of  Joseph  Barrows,  esq., 
of  Handsworth-hall,  Staffordshire. 
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TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  AND  BIRTHS  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 
{From  the  Iteturns  issued  by  the  Fegistrar-  General.^ 

DEATHS  REGISTERED. 


SUPEEINTENDENT 

EEGISTEAES’ 

DISTEICTS. 

Area 

in 

Statute 

Acres 

Popula- 

tion 

in 

1861. 

Deaths  in  Districts,  &c.,  in  the  Week 
ending  Saturday, 

Oct. 

26, 

1861. 

Nov. 

2, 

1861. 

Nov. 

9, 

1861. 

Nov. 

16, 

1861. 

Mean  Temperature 

• 

54-1 

45-5 

42-0  ; 

39-7 

London  

78029 

2803921 

1087 

1078 

1251 

1288 

1-6.  West  Districts  . 

10786 

463373 

173 

159 

199 

222 

7-11.  North  Districts  . 

13533 

618201 

198 

257 

244 

245 

12-19.  Central  Districts 

1938 

378058 

170 

137 

161 

189 

20-25.  East  Districts 

6230 

571129 

242 

221 

288 

277 

26-36.  South  Districts  . 

45542 

773160 

304 

304 

359 

355 

Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths  Re 

gistered. 

Births  Registered. 

Under 
20  years 
of  Age. 

20  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  60. 

60  and 
under  80. 

80  and 
upwards. 

Total,  j 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Oct.  26  . 

604 

144 

142 

158 

28 

1087 

i 945 

877 

1822 

Nov.  2 . 

625 

149 

135 

136 

29 

1078 

! 947 

889 

1836 

„ 9 . 

631 

183 

209 

187 

30 

1251 

1 840 

870 

1710 

„ 16  . 

672 

188 

189 

170 

65 

1288 

I 876 

i 

898 

1774 

PRICE  OF  CORN. 


Average  'J 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

of  Six  > 

5.  d. 

5,  d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

Weeks,  j 

58  2 

37  2 

22  2 

36  9 

42  2 

44  6 

Week  ending) 
Nov.  16.  J 

. 59  10  1 

1 37  6 1 

1 22  7 1 

CO 

42  6 1 

47  5 

PRICE  OP  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  Not.  21. 

Hay,  21.  Os.  to  5^.  0^.  — Straw,  11.  85.  to  11.  V7s.  — Clover,  3L  IO5.  to  Ql.  O5. 
NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 


Beef 
Mutton 
Veal..., 
Pork  ... 
Lamb  .. 


To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  81bs. 


.4^.  Gd.  to  5s.  2d. 
,4,5.  8d.  to  5ir.  8d. 
As.  6d.  to  5^.  4d. 
As.  8d.  to  5s.  4d. 
.Os.  Od.  to  0^.  Od. 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Nov.  21. 


Beasts 

Sheep  

Calves 

Pigs 

COAL-MARKET,  Nov.  22. 

Best  Wallsend,  per  ton,  19^.  Od.  to  195.  6d.  Other  sorts,  135.  9d.  to  I85.  Od. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CARY,  181,  Steand. 
From  October  24  to  November  23,  inclusive. 


The 

'b  c 
00^ 

nnom 

o 

o 

11  o’clock  1 

Night. 

a 1 

o 

pq  1 

j W^'eather. 

1 

Day  of 

Month. 

The 

Ai 

"0  0 
|30  g 

;rmon 

= 

0 

0 

leter. 

2 ^ 
? Td 

j ?— 1 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Oct. 

O 

O 

O 

in.  pts. 

Nov. 

0 

0 

i ° 

in.  pts.j 

24 

55 

62 

55 

29.  99 

■cloudy,  fair 

9 

38 

44 

1 38 

29.  44 

ifoggy  fchfr. 

25 

56 

63 

58 

30.  5 'do. 

10 

47 

44 

1 40 

29.  11,  hy.ra.hl.th.lg. 

26 

54 

58 

48 

30.  9, 

fair 

11 

41 

48 

I 40 

29.  55,  fair 

27 

48 

58 

50 

30.  5 

do. 

12 

43 

48 

I 41 

29.  66|ifi)ggy,  rain 

28 

48 

54 

46 

30.  5' 

'cloudy,  fair 

13 

40 

42  j 

1 40 

29.  38''do.con.  hy.  rn. 

29 

47 

53 

45 

29.  93: 

do.  do.  cldy.  i 

14 

38 

46  * 

40  j 

29.  lO  fair 

30 

46 

54 

50 

29.  87| 

do.  do.  1 

15 

38 

44 

37 

29.  39  'do. 

31 

47 

48 

40 

29.  74! 

;do.  hvy.  rain  1 

16 

30- 

39 

34 

29.  49j'do.  sleet 

N.l 

43 

45 

38  1 

29.  29, 

do.  fair 

17 

30 

35  i 

31 

29.  89|;do.  do. 

2 

38 

46 

36 

29.  21 

hvy.sn.fr.  cly. 

18 

29 

37  i 

30 

30.  27  foggy 

3 

40 

48 

47  1 

29.  76, 
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Goodwin,  William,  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  family  of,  70' 

Gooll,  Adayn,  will  of,  501 
Gortschakoff,  Prince  Michael,  memoir  of, 
86 

Gospels,  early  copy  of  the,  61 
Gothic  Architecture,  Memorial  in  favour 
of,  166 

Gower,  ancient  history  of,  394 

ethnology  of,  396,  544 

Graham,  Sir  James,  memoir  of,  681 
Gy'eenock,  stool  of  repentance  at,  529 
Gregory  Collection  relating  to  the  Cloth- 
workers’  Company,  60 
Guide  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  192 
Guido,  head  in  fresco  by,  153 
Guildford,  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  at,  406 
Gutch,  John  Mathew,  Esq.,  memoir  of, 
682 

Gypsum  (Quarries,  Somersetshire,  405 
Haccombe  Church,  architecture  of,  508 
Hadrian,  Emperor,  coin  of,  532 
Haliburtons  of  Nova  Scotia,  182 
Hammack,  John  George,  Esq.,  memoir 
of,  686 

Hancock,  Thomas,  Narrative  of,  352 

— anecdote  of,  636 

Handbook  of  Roman  Numismatics,  137 
Harefield  Church,  Brakespere  chapel  in, 
519 

Haymow,  spear-head  dug  up  at,  293 
Haydington,  Hob  Hurst’s  House,  497 
Hastings  brass,  at  El  sing,  535 
Hayes- Bushnell,  Madame  Catherine,  me- 
moir of,  331 

Hebb,  Christopher  Henry,  Esq.,  memoir 
of,  687 

Hedda  ayid  his  Monks,  monument  to,  281 
Helike,  coin  of,  57 
Henyy  IV.,  death  of,  6 
Henslow,  Rev.  John  Stevens,  memoir  of, 
90 

Heracles  slaying  Hippolyte,  plate  of,  150 
Heraldic  Query,  70 
Heraldry  of  Cheshire,  Lecture  on,  631 
Henzey,  The  Family  of,  pedigree  of,  654 
Herbert,  Vice-Adm.  Sir  Thomas,  memoir 
of,  445 

of  Lea,  Lord,  memoir  of,  325 

Hereford  Cathedral  Restorations,  548 
Herrick,  William,  some  account  of,  63 
Hexham  Abbey  Church,  new  arrange- 
ment of,  23 

Hidenhayn,  cinerary  urn  found  at,  645 
Higham  Dykes,  sculpture  at,  644 
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High  Ham  Church,  roodloft  at,  405 

near  Langport,  Roman  villa 

discovered  at,  647 

Hill  Croome  Church,  piscina  at,  541 
Hillingdon  Church,  armour  in,  519 
Himbleton  Church,  architecture  of,  303 
Hodnets,  The,  262 
Hogston  Church,  monument  in,  630 
Holme-hill,  Yorkshire,  sword  found  at,  18 
Home,  Our  English,  431 
Hoolc,  W.  F.,  Lives  ot  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  124 

Hope,  A.  J.  B.  B.,  English  Cathedral  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  72 
Horne,  Fdward,  Martyrdom  of,  352 
HosJcing,  Prof.  W.,  memoir  of,  448 
Hounslow,  coins  discovered  at,  58 
Howe,  W.  F.,  The  Ferns  of  Derbyshire, 
312 

Huddington  Church,  roodscreen  at,  302 

mantel-pieces  at, 

303 

Hughendon  Church,  sculptured  monument 
at,  630 

Huish  Fpiscopi  Church,  tower  of,  400 
Hulne  Abbey,  visit  to,  522 
Humberstone,  coin  found  at,  294 
Hungarian  and  Polish  coins,  56 
Huntingdon,  Church  of  All  Saints,  resto- 
ration of,  61 

Huse,  origin  of  the  name,  546 
Illuminated  MSS.,  history  of  the  art,  147 

exhibition  of,  of  all 

periods,  366 

llsam  Chapel,  remains  of,  510 
Inchnacavraclc,  bone  implements  disco- 
vered at,  142 

Indulgence  granted,  1414, 160 
Ingulph,  spurious  character  of,  385 

Chronicle,  Errors  in,  545 

ayid  Hugh  Capet,  660 

and  Mr.  Riley,  659 

Inventory  Rolls,  Notes  on,  631 
Iona,  graves  of  the  early  kings  of  Scot- 
land in,  528 

Ivinghoe  Church,  sculpture  in,  630 
Ivory  carving,  eleventh  century,  56 
Ireland,  History  of,  lecture  on,  52 
Isle  of  Purbeclc,  British  coin  found  in,  57 
Jcdlinge,  barrows  at,  418 
Jedburgh,  ilags  at  the  Museum,  298 
Jerusalem  Chamber,  3 

• mosaics  by  Peruzzi  at,  475 

Jewellery,  ancient,  152,  366 

Johns,  Rev.  C.A.,  A Week  at  the  Lizard,  27 

Joinville,  Sieur  de.  Life  of,  237 

Jones,  Mr.  Owen,  original  designs  of,  153 

Julia  Augusta,  coin  of,  532 

Domna,  coin  of,  532 

Julius  Caesar,  Landing-place  of,  584 
Kempsey  Church,  architecture  of,  540 
Kent  Archceological  Society,  meeting  of, 
2,  281 


Kent  Archaeological  Society,  Transac- 
tions, 583 

proposed  new  History  of,  589 

Doomsday  Book  for,  606 

The  Great  Rebellion  in,  in  1381,  587 

Key,  found  under  the  ruins  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  60 

Keys,  ornamental,  exhibition  of,  366 
Khan,  The  Sultan  Abdul  Medjkl,  memoir 
of,  200 

Kilcrea  Abbey,  foundation  of,  35 
Killcenny,  Almshouse,  rules  of,  163 

Archaeological  Society,  meeting 

of,  162 

King,  Rev.  C.  W.,  Antique  Gems,  133 
Kingsbury  Fpiscopi  Church,  tower  at,  403 
King  settle -hill,  416 

Kingstone  Doivn,  Roman  remains  at,  151 
Kinsale,  town  of,  33 

■  will  of  Henry  Browne,  of,  33 

Kirldeatliam-hall,  crucifix  found  at,  143 
KirJcmadrhie,  remarkable  slabs  from,  174 
Kirtling  Church,  architecture  of,  L75 
Kirton-in- Lindsey  Church,  fresco  disco- 
vered at,  150 

Knives  and  Fortes,  collection  of,  56 
Knudsen's  Slesviglcse  Provindsial-efterret- 
ninger,  74 

Langport,  ancient  earthworks  at,  400 

Battle  of,  401 

Church,  sculpture  at,  401 

Lantcester,  Mrs.,  Wild  Flowers  Worth 
Notice,  192 

Lavenham  Church,  restoration  of,  364 
Bayard's,  Mr.,  MSS.  of  frescoes,  153 
Lee  Penny,  remarks  on,  57 
Leeds  Castle,  architecture  of,  291 
Leicester,  Antiquarian  Discoveries  at  St. 
Martin’s,  141 

■  Herrick  Portraits  at,  62 

repairs  at  St.  Martin’s  Church, 

71 

•  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  archi- 

tecture of,  295 

Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archceo- 
logical Society,  meetings  of,  62,  294, 
637 

Leivis<f  Bavaria,  gold  coin  of,  143 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  new  font  at,  154 

re-opening  of,  548 

Licinius,  aureus  of,  58 
Life-boat,  The,  671 
Limoges  enamels,  collection  of,  153 
Lincoln  Minster  and  the  WorJes  now 
going  on  there,  381 
Lincolnshire  Inventory , A,  505 
Lindisfarne  Priory  Church,  repairs  to,  24 
Linliope,  A Field-day  at,  160 
explorations  at,  300 

•  Saxon  silver  cross  found  at,  523 

Literary  Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor,  668 
Litlinqton,  Abbot  Nicholas,  Service-books 

of,  142 
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lAtlyngton,  Abbot  Nicholas,  liberality  of,  3 
Little  London,  582 
Liveden  Manor-house,  169 

ruins,  171 

Llandevailog,  briamail  at,  45 
LlanmaddocJc-doion,  British  camp  at,  394 

— — ______  Church,  monuments  in,  394 

Llansadiorn  Church,  tombstone  at,  42 
Lollards,  origin  of  the  word,  462,  582 
Jjombard,  Lavid,  will  of,  503 
Lomberdale-house,  museum  at,  497 
London,  maces  of  various  City  wards,  59 

—  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 

Great,  462 

Tax  for  maintaining  the  Walls  of, 

498 

and  Middlesex  and  Surrey  Ar- 

chcBological  Societies,  59,  159,  292, 
516 

Long,  Charles  Edward,  Esq.,  memoir  of, 
568 

Longfellotds  Poems,  432 
Long -Stanton  Churches,  61 
Loseley-parfc,  meeting  of  the  Surrey  Ar- 
chseological  Society  at,  102 
— — — hall,  visit  to,  406 

— — — MSS.  preserved  at,  409 

Losh,  William,  Esq.,  memoir  of,  448 
Louth,  John,  Reminiscences  of,  351 
LowicJc  Church,  stained  glass  in,  167 

monuments  in,  169 

Lustleigh- stone,  explanation  of,  515 
Lutterworth,  Leicestershire  Architectural 
and  Archaeological  Society  Meeting  at, 
298,  637 

—  — Church,  History  of,  637 

•  monuments  in,  637 

Lydgate  Castle,  architecture  of,  176 
McCartie,  John  Tiege,  will  of,  504 
Macdonald,  Lieut.  John,  memoir  of,  211  . 
Mackenzie,  William  Lyon,  memoir  of, 

566 

Madden,  E.  W.,  The  Handbook  of  Roman 
Numismatics,  137 
Maeshow,  excavations  at,  179 
Maidstone,  Kent  Archaeological  Society 
at,  281 

All  Saints  Church,  described, 

282 

Maltby,  Bishop,  and  Lr.  Parr,  304 
Malvern  Priory  Church,  restoration  of, 
652 

Margam  Church,  architecture  of,  392 

•  Chapter-house,  remains  of,  393 

Marmites,  546 

■ Note  on  Bronze,  254 

illustration  of,  423 

Martoclc,  visit  to,  403 
Martyrs,  Materials  for  the  Book  of,  351 
Mary  Queen  of  Scotts,  Bower  of,  305 
portraits  of,  153 

•  relics  of,  366 

Malheiv,  Richard,  will  of,  504 


Mettingham  Castle  and  College,  history 
of,  646 

— stone  celt  and  brass  spoon 

from,  645 

Midland  Counties  Archmological  Associa- 
tion, excursion  of,  163 

— . at  Oxford,  537 

Migvie,  The  Sculptured  Stone  at,  71 
Milford  Haven,  memorial  on  the  state  of, 
in  1595,  139 

MiltoEs  Poetical  Works,  432 
Mint-marks,  Roman,  59 
Mirror,  with  embroidered  frame,  153 
Misterton  Church,  architecture  of,  637 
Molyneux,  monuments  of  the  family  of, 
406 

Moore,  William,  Esq.,  Inventory-roll  o^, 

644 

Moorsom,  Vice-Adm.,  memoir  of,  88 
More,  family  monuments,  406 

—  Christopher,  family  of,  408 

Mosaics,  the  art  of  working  in,  223,  476 

—  Sixth  Century,  343 

— — — Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  Cen- 
turies, 344,  345,  346 

— Twelfth  Century,  463 

Thirteenth  Century,  471 

— “ — ~ — Fourteenth  Century,  475 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  The  Earl  of,  memoir 
of,  439 

Mowntayne,  Thomas,  Troubles  of,  354 
Muchelney  Abbey,  description  of,  403 
Mullinahone,  stone  mould  at,  162 
Napier,  Maj.-Gen,  E.,  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  611 
Narratives  of  the  Ref ormation  from  John 
Eoxe’s  MSS.,  351 
Naseby  Field,  relics  of,  366 

yigit  to,  642 

Nasmyth,  Major  Charles,  memoir  of,  92 
Navicella,  mosaic  called,  474 
Neale,  Rev.  J.  M.,  Notes  on  Dalmatia, 
592 

Neath  Abbey,  tessellated  pavement  dis- 
covered at,  394 

Netley  Abbey,  collection  of  tiles  found  at, 
57 

Newburgh,  Anne  Dowager  Countess  of, 
memoir  of,  323 

Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries,  donation 
of  books  to,  64 

— — — meetings  of, 

298,  527,  643 

Weavers’  Tower  at,  527 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archeological  So- 
ciety, meeting  of,  533 

—  and  Suffolk  Lnstitute 

of  Archeology,  joint  meeting  of,  644 
Normandy,  Bibliography  of,  28 

■ Roman  Cemetery  in,  494 

Northampton  Castle,  site  of,  265 

meeting  of  the  Crusaders  at, 

265 
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Northampton,  Round  Church  at,  165 
Northamptonshire  Architectural  Society, 
Report  of,  161 

— Churches,  remarks  on 

the,  268 

description  of,  263 

Local  Nomenclature  of, 

271 

Worthies,  267 

Northhorough  Church,  visit  to,  385 

and  Glinton  Churches,  error 

concerning,  665 

House,  architecture  of,  385 

North Nlmham  Church,  architecture  of,  531 

Register,  534 

Northumberland,  improvement  in  la- 
bourers’ cottages,  25 

antiquities  in,  26 

Norton-Fitzwarren,  ancient  pottery  dis- 
covered near,  649 
Norwich  Cathedral,  roof  of,  666 
Note-hoolc  of  Sylvanus  Urban,  71,  183, 
308,  425,  548,  668 

Numismatic  Society,  meeting  of,  57,  158, 
625 

Oakham  Castle,  excursion  to,  277 
Oastler,  Richard,  Hsq.,  memoir  of,  449,  689 
Obtrush  Rook,  Yorkshire,  tumulus  called, 
662 

Oddingley  Church,  architecture  of,  302 
Original  Documents,  33,  139,  257,  370, 
501,  621 

Orkney,  Runic  inscriptions  in,  179 
Othery  Church,  hagioscope  and  lychno- 
scope  at,  405 

Ottery  St.  Mary  Church,  architecture  of, 
378 

Oundle,  the  “Talbot”  at,  391 
Over  Church,  restoration  of,  61 
Oxford,  Bishop  of,  remarks  on  Archaeo- 
logy, 629 

Architectural  and  Historical  So- 
ciety, meeting  of,  38,  47,  151 
— Castle,  107 

City  Walls  and  other  Fortifications 

at,  107 

— The  Walk  round,  123 

■ Midland  Counties  Archaeological 

Association  at,  537 

Oxwich  Castle,  arms  of  the  Mansel  family 
at,  399 

Church,  Norman  font  at,  399 

Oystermouth  Castle,  Norman  fortress  of,  395 
Paget,  J.,  New  “Examen,”  310 
Palgrave,  Sir  Francis,  memoir  of,  441 
Palimpsest  brass  from  All  Hallows  Bark- 
ing, 150 

Parenzo  Cathedral,  343,  594 
Parker,  J.  H,  Fsq.,  Description  of  Oxford 
City  Walls,  107 

Parr,  Dr.  Samuel,  letter  from,  304 
Paulden,  Thomas,  extracts  from  Auto- 
biography of,  15 


Pauli,  Dr.  R.,  Pictures  of  Old  England,  428 
Peakirk  Church,  antiquities  in,  384 
Pedigree  on  vellum,  illuminated,  159 
Pen  Pits,  antiquity  of,  416 
Penally,  incised  stones  from,  45 
Penmaen  Church,  discovered,  398 
Pennard  Church,  visit  to,  398 
Percy -Herrick,  Mr.,  ancient  letters  in 
possession  of,  63,  298 
Peshawur,  antiquities  from,  153 
Peter  the  Apostle  never  at  Rome,  311 
Peterborough,  Congress  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  at,  263,  380 

Cathedral,  lecture  on,  383 

— ancient  monuments  in  the 

Cathedral,  264,  280 

Museum  at,  270,  365 

Petioorth-house,  works  of  art  at,  414 
Pewter-plate  bearing  arms,  150 
Pictures  of  Old  Fngland,  428 
Pirton  Court,  visit  to,  541 

Church,  bad  state  of,  541 

Pisa,  mosaic  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas, 
475 

Pitney,  Roman  villa  at,  404 
Place-farm,  curious  barn  at,  416 
Plan  for  the  Fortification  of  Oxford,  117 
Planetarium  of  Nuremberg , 150 
Platonic  Dialogues  for  Fnglish  Readers, 
430 

Polar  Regions,  The,  431 

Pole,  Cardinal,  character  of,  38 

Pompeii,  Excavations  in,  303,  426 

illustrations  of  life  in,  153 

Ponsonby,  Lord,  memo'r  of,  565 
Pontefract  Castle,  Sieges  of,  15 
Portsoken  Ward,  Mace  of,  159 
Port  Talbot  stone,  inscription  on,  41 
Portugal,  King  of,  memoir  of,  679 
Portus  Abucinus,  excavations  at,  488 
Praun  collection  of  gems,  55 
Proclamations,  dated  1660,  &c.,  159 
Proverb,  A,  where  to  be  found,  582 
PytcJiley  hounds,  267 
Quarterly  Index  of  Current  Literature, 
432 

Quethioc  Church,  monuments  in,  293 
Ravenna,  mosaic  in  the  church  of  St. 
Agatha  at,  225 

• in  the  church  of  St.  Vi- 

talis,  229 

Rebellion  of  1715,  relics  of,  298 
Red  Colour,  Ancient,  composition  of,  582 
Relic  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  67 
Reynolds,  Adm.  Sir  B.,  memoir  of,  327 
Richardson,  Sir  J.,  Polar  Regions,  431 
Rickman,  The  late  Thomas,  523 
Rings,  collection  of  ancient,  366 
Ripon  Minster,  visit  to,  665 
Rochester,  destruction  of  city  wall,  423 

Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 

Priory  of  St.  Andrew,  587 
Vandalism  at,  423 
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Rockingham  Castle,  Kmg  Jolm  a,t,  265 
Roman  Bridge  at  Cilurnum,  530 
■ — - — — Coins,  Unpublished,  57 

—  and  Saxon,  earthworks,  534 

~ — — Villa,  tessellated  floor,  405 
Rome,  the  Chapel  of  St,  Zeno,  348 
— — Church  of  St.  Clement,  471,  664 

—  Church  of  St.  Agnes,  344 

- mosaics  at,  224,  344 

—  tombs  in,  475 

Ronay,  Island  of,  visit  to,  361 
Rotten  Row,  Calbege,  Sfc.,  306 
Rougham,  glass  vase  found  at,  178 
Rowan,  Ven.  Archd.,  memoir  of,  565 
Ruislip  Church,  Early  English,  519 
Runic  Inscriptions,  29 

staves,  observations  on,  61 

St.  Cadvan,  monument  of,  40 
St.  Liz,  Simon  de,  refounder  of  North- 
ampton, 264 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral  Library,  MSS.  from, 
61 

Saltcellar,  inscribed,  150 
Sambenito  and  Coroza,  666 
Samian-ware  pans,  manufacture  of,  143 
Sanderson,  Lr.,  Life  of,  61 
Sandford,  Louglas,  Lsq.,  memoir  of,  452 
Sassoferato,  rare  picture  by,  395 
Saxham,  Great,  stained  gUss  at,  175 
Saxon  relics,  exhibited  at  Peterborough, 
365 

Scandinavian  antiquities,  74 
Scarborough,  Design  for  a new  Church  at, 

154 

Scotland,  inscribed  stones  in,  40 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  meeting 

of,  173 

—  — Church  Architecture  of,  358 

—  round  towers  of,  359 

Scott,  G.  G.,  Gleanings  from  Westminster 
Abbey,  553 

— . and  Westminster  Abbey,  546 

Sir  Walter,  Jeu  d’esprit,  307 

Sculptured  ivory,  collection  of,  153 
Seals,  exhibition  of,  59 
Sehenico  Cathedral,  598 
Selly  Oak,  St.  Mary’s  Church,  comple- 
tion of,  540 

Service  book  of  fifteenth  century,  293 
Shaftesbury,  Early  History  of,  415 

Abbey,  excavations  at,  416 

Shakespeare,  presumed  autograph  of,  57 

■ house  of,  visit  to,  163 

Shardeloes,  collection  of  ancient  deeds  from 
the  family  archives  at,  628 
Shenton  Church,  encaustic  tiles  from,  62 
ShepLon  Beauchamp  Church,  architecture 
of,  404 

Sherard,  Philip,  Rsq.,  rent-roll  of,  294 
Shilbotell  parsonage-house,  21 
Shrawardine  Caslle,  chair  cover  from,  160 
Shuttleworth,  Bishop,  Early  Poems  of, 
245,  512 


Shuttleworth,  Bishop,  Sermons  of,  342 
Sinai,  Researches  among  the  Valleys  and 
Mountains  of,  653 
Slade,  Rev.  James,  family  of,  102 
Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society,  meet- 
ing of,  399,  647 
Something  for  Bveryhody,  431 
Sotheby,  Samuel  Leigh,  JEsq.,  memoir  of, 
446 

South  Petherton  Church,  chancel  windows 
of;  403 

— ~ — — King  Ina’s  Palace,  404 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson,  432 
Staffordshire,  antiquities  in,  495 
Stamford,  visit  to  the  churches  of,  278 

gt.  Martin’s  Church,  277 

— Corporation  regalia,  278 

Stanesby,  Mr.,  Wisdom  of  Solomon  Il- 
lustrated, 670 

Stanford  Church,  pulpit-cloth  and  painted 
glass  at,  642 

Stanmore  Farm,  Roman  villa  discovered 
at,  55 

Stapleford  Church,  design  for  restoration 
of,  154 

Stawell,  Lord,  anecdote  of,  405 
Stewponey,  origin  of  the  name,  655 
Stone,  Restoration  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary,  587 

“ Church,  doubled-faced  brass  in, 
630 

Stourbridge  neio  church,  consecration  of, 
540 

Stratford-on-Avon,  visit  to  Shakespeare’s 
house  at,  163 

Strensham  Church,  paintings  in,  541 
Strickland,  A.,  Lives  of  the  Bachelor 
Kings  of  England,  311 
Stringston  Cross,  404 
Stuart  relics,  exhibition  of,  271,  366 
Sudborough  Church,  monunnnt  in,  169 
Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Na- 
tural History,  175,  644 
— — — Roman  and  Saxon  antiquities, 
found  in,  294 

Surrey  Archeological  Society,  meetings 
of,  102,  406,  650 

Sussex  Archeological  Society,  general, 
meeting  of,  413 

Sutton,  Norman  Church  at,  276 
Swansea,  Cambrian  Archseological  Asso- 
ciation at,  392 

— Castle,  date  of  erection,  395 

Church,  monument  in,  395 

Swanton  Morley  Church,  architecture  of,. 
537 

Swapham,  Robert,  MS.  Chronicle  and 
Chartulary  of,  281 

Swavesey  Old  Manor-house,  remains  of,  61 
Swiss  Antiquities,  610 
Tansor  Church,  singularity  of,  388 
Tayleure,  Mr.  John,  memoir  of,  2 
Tazza,  in  shape  of  a flower,  150 
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Tenison,  Archh.,  Sale  of  the  Library  of, 
183,  222,  308 
Tetricus,  coin  of,  533 
Tettenhall,  monument  at,  152 
ThncMiam,  Thomas,  Defence  of,  352 
Theddingioorth  Church,  restoration  of,  643 
Thorney  Church,  architecture  of,  384 
Thornhaugh  Church,  monument  in,  276 
Thornholm,  Limoges  enamel  found  at,  56 
Thorpe  Church,  architecture  of,  268 

Waterville,  castle  and  manor-house 

at,  167 

Thrapsion  Castle,  site  of,  167 
Threadneedle-st.,  antiquities  found  in,  149 
Tihherton  Church,  disgraceful  state  of,  301 
Timhs,  J.,  Something  for  Everybody,  431 
TingeivicJc,  Eoman  antiquities  at,  631 
Tiny  Tadpole,  and  other  Tales,  671 
Tishury  Churchyard,  remarkable  yew-tree 
in,  416 

Tite,  Mr.,  collection  of  MSS.  exhibited  by, 
149 

Tiverton  Church,  architecture  of,  510 
- — Castle,  remains  of,  511 

Toddington,  ring  found  at,  143 
Toledo,  discovery  of  rich  ornaments  near, 
152 

Tormore,  excavations  at,  174 

Torr  Abbey,  visit  to,  509 

Torregiano’s  works,  104 

Tostock,  Saxon  buckle  of  gold  found  at,  294 

Toys,  derivation  of  the  word,  222,  462 

Treherns,  origin  of  the  name,  655 

Tresham,  family  of,  169 

Triforium,  origin  of,  2 

Troy,  site  of,  151 

Tudor  Barrington,  court-house  at,  404 
Turlupins,  nickname  of,  462 
Twelve  Churches,  The,  76 
Twyford  Church,  monument  in,  630 
Tyne  to  the  Tweed,  From  the,  19 
Underhill,  Bdioard,  Anecdotes  of,  354 
Uxbridge,  Antiquities  of,  516 

Church,  description  of,  518 

Treaty  of,  516 

Valentinians,  Three,  coins  of,  58 
Venice,  Church  of  Murano  at,  465 
Ventura,  Father,  memoir  of,  330 
Vestiges  of  Early  Christianity  in  Britain, 
626 

Victoria,  Aborigines  of,  155 
Vieios  of  the  Gates  of  Norwich  in  1792-3, 
551 

Villiers,  Mon.  and  Rev.  Menry  Montagu, 
Bishop  of  Eurham,  memoir  of,  324 
JVainford,  Samian  ware  found  at,  645 
Walcott,  M.  E.  C.,  Church  and  Conventual 
Arrangement,  549 

Wales,  crosses  and  inscriptions  in,  39 
Wallington,  decorations  at,  24 
Waltham  Cross,  drawing  of,  160 
Wardour  Castle,  description  of,  416 
Warkworth  Castle,  restoration  of,  22 
Gent.  MAa.  Vol.  CCXI. 


Warmington  Church,  architecture  of,  387 
Warwick,  All  Saints  Church,  540 
Watson,  Joshua,  Memoir  of,  182 
Wecta,  inscribed  s^one  to,  40 
Wells,  Bishop’s  Palace  at,  400 
Welsh  inscriptions.  Professor  Westwood 
on,  41 

crosses,  pattern  on,  43 

West,  Captain,  memoir  of,  569 
West -Coker,  British  interment  discovered 
at,  56 

Westminster  Abbey,  The  Jerusalem  Cham- 
ber, 3 

British  Sculpture  in,  103 

— Armour  from,  142 

The  Abbot’s  House,  8 

King’s  Jewel-house,  12 

• Modern  Buildings,  11 

Wheivell,  Er.  W.,  Platonic  Dialogues,  430 
Whitby  Monastery,  127 
Wild  Flowers  Worth  Notice,  192 
Wilderspool,  antiquities  from,  57 
Wilkes,  John,  exhit)ition  of  matters  con- 
nected with,  293 

Wills  and  Inventories,  Cork,  33,  257,  501 
Wiltshire  Archceological  and  Natural 
Mistory  Society,  meeting  of,  414 

■ Eowns,  tumuli  on  the,  653 

Windoios,  Low  Side,  582 
Winston  Church,  alterations  at,  65 

Saxon  cross  at,  64 

Winter  family,  monuments  of  the,  302 
Wintringhdm,  old  house  at,  530 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Illuminated,  670 
Wissant,  excavations  at,  488 
Withburga's  tomb,  at  Dereham,  534 
Wittering  Church,  chancel  at,  264 

architecture  of,  275 

Wollaston,  Church  of  St.  J ames,  consecra- 
tion of,  539 

Wood,  Antony  a.  Correspondence  of,  370, 
621 

Engraving,  Early  History  of,  292 

Woodcroft-house,  fourteenth  century,' 385 
Worcester  Cathedral,  discovery  at,  427 

restoration  of,  651 

Worcestershire  Architectural  Society,  ex- 
cursion by,  301 

annual  meeting  of,  539,  651 

Wroxeter  Excavations,  .342 

bronze  instrument  found  at,  57 

Wyatt,  Lady,  anecdote  of,  287 
Wycliffe,  Birth-place  of,  422,  656 
Wyncombe,  fortitications  at,  416 
York,  antiquities  found  at,  178 

excavations  at,  177 

St.  Mary's  Church,  gravestone  from, 

423 

Museum,  collection  of  antiquities 

presented  to,  652 

Yorkshire  Inventory,  A.D.  1603,  624 

Philosophical  Society,  meetings, 

176,  652 
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Abbot,  F.  J.  80 
Abbott,  E.  C.  675; 
F.M.  437;  J.94; 
T.  693 

Abercromby,  Hon. 

Lady,  674 
Abiuger,  Rt.  Hon. 
R.  C.  S.  Baron, 

214 

Abraham,  Hon.  Mrs. 
554 

Ackers,  B.  St.  J.  676 
A’ Court,  Hon.  W. 

L.  H. 558 

Acton,  Capt.  W.  M. 
C.  318 

Adams,  J.  H.  214; 

M.  436  ; R.  672  ; 
R.  S.  676 

Adamson,  Mrs.  "W. 
R.  434 

Adams-Reilly,  F.  C. 
558 

Addington,  Hon. 

Mrs.  L.  314 
Addison,  E.  559 
Agg,  W.  678 
Ainsworth,  A.  B.  435 
Airlie,  C’tess  of,  195 
Aitchison,  Lady, 675 
Aitken,  Mrs.  AV.  D. 
78 

Alcock,  A.675  J Mrs. 

215 

Alderson,'Mrs.  E.434 
Aldworth,  J.  561 
Alexander,  B.  578  ; 
R.  218 

Ali  Khan,  N.  T.  193 
Allan,  Lt.-Col.  G. 
698 ; Mrs.  A.  T. 
433 

Allen,  J.  A.  559  ; J. 

T.  332  ; T.  W.  435 
Allinson,  E.  97 
Allix,  M.  E.  572 
Allsopp,Mrs.  H.  433 
Alport,  M.  A.  571 
Alston,  E.  G.  675; 
E.  M.  560  ; M.  C. 
197  ; AV.  V.  438 
Amphlett,  J.  698 
Anderdon,  H.  316 


Anderson,  C.  436  ; 
H.L.  96;  Lt.-Col. 
A.  C.  97 

Andrews,  Mrs.  AV. 
555 

Angell,  E.  456 
Annesbrook,  Mrs.  S. 
H.  S. 315 

Annesley,  Hon.  C. 

A.  J.  G.  94 
Ansell,  Alrs.G.  F.  78 
Anson,Alrs.7S ; Airs. 
F.  314;  Airs.  T. 
A.  433 

Anstey,  A.  21 6 ; AI. 
C.  H.  675 

Anstice,  Airs.  J.  314 
Anstruther,  L.  320 
Antrobus,  G.  C.  94; 

Airs.  H.  L.  314 
Archer,  Airs.  F.  B. 
314 

Arkwright,  Mrs.  G. 
557 

Armstrong,  A.  79  ; 
J.  560;  Maj.  T. 
455 

Armytage,  Col  695 
Arnold,  Airs.  C.T. 434 
Artis,  Airs.  456 
Ashe,  I.  558 
Ashley,  Lady  AI.  456 
Ashton,  S.  677 
Ashworth,  G.  95 
Asplen,  G.  AY.  560 
Atchinson,  G.  98 
Atchison,  Capt.  G. 
T.  H.  571 

Atherstone,  AI.C.  196 
Atherton,  E.  AT.  672; 

Sir  AY.  194 
Atkins,  Airs.  R.  AY. 
314 

Atkinson, Alaj.  J.  94; 

T.  AA'.  338,  453 
Atlav,  E.  AI.  438 
Attfield,  AY.  571 
Attwood,  A.  338 
Attye,  L.  438 
Aubertin,  P.  691 
Auchmutv,  Gen.  Sir 
S.  B.  193 
Austin,  H.  577 


Aylesford,  C'tess  of, 
433 

Aylmer,  J.  E.  F.  316 
Aytoiin,  Airs.  I.  K. 
697 

Backhouse,  G.AI.  437 
Baddeley,  Airs.  314 
Badger,  B.  575,  576 
Bagot,  Lady,  314 
Bailey.  Hon.  J.  R.79; 
Airs.  195;  Airs.  AI. 

B.  674 

Baillie,  D.98  ; E.  M. 
432  ; J.  319;  Airs. 
H.  78;  Airs.  J. 
AY.  315 

Baillie  - Hamilton, 
Alaj.  Hon.  R.  316 
Baily,  AY.  316 
Baird,  J.  S.  93  ; Airs. 
G.  555 

Baker,Col.AY.E.194; 

C.  AY. 571  ; H.  D. 

F.  319;  J.  P.  198; 
J.T.  94;  LadyL. 
A.  572;  Airs.  A. 
195;  Airs.  F.  AI. 
555  ; Airs.  S.  556 

Baldock,  AIrs.R.  555, 
R.  696 

Ballybigne,  E.  de  C. 
de,  80 

Balston,  T.  676 
Barber,  A.  H.  578 
Barclay,  A.  AY.  437  ; 

D.  215;  Airs.  J. 

G.  557;  R.  573 
Baring,  C.  672  ; Dr. 

C.  432 

Barker,  Col.  Sir  G. 

R.  453;  I.  R.  81 
Barlow,  C.455  ; Airs. 

A.  195 

Barnes,  G.  C.  213  ; 
Airs.  G.  C.  194; 
Airs.  P.  315 
Barnett,  R,  L.  319 
Barr,  B.  S.  678 
Barrett,  E.  576;  J. 

B.  561  ; AAh  678 
Barron,  H.  P.  T. 

554 

Barrow,  G.  C.  316  ; 


Lt.-Col.  J.  675  ; 
Airs.  C.  674 
Barrows,  AY.  AY.  698 
Barry,  Aliss  H.  95 
Bartborp,  A.  316 
Bartlett,  E.  B.  L. 

562 ; J.  691 
Bartley,  Alaj.  G.  578 
Barton,  AIrs.E.  675 ; 
Mrs.  H.  C.  314; 
Airs.  R.  G.  557 
Barwell,  A.  H.  S. 

558  ; C.  D.  557 
Bass,  E.  B.  562 
Bastard,  B.  J.P.  562; 

L.  677 
Bate,  J.  697 
Bateman,  T.  455 
Bateson,  Airs.  315 
Bather,  A.  H.  436 
Bathurst,  C.  215  ; J, 
A.  335 

Batson,  S.  R.  435 
Batt,  AY.  F.  561 
Batty,  R.  B.  332 
Battye,  Airs.  M.  195 
Bayley,  K.  C.  93 
Baylis,  E.  691 
Bayly,  Airs.  674; 

Airs.  H.  E.  555 
Baynes,  C.  C.  C.  320 
Bazeley,  AY.  562 
Bazely,  M.  H.  677 
Beadon,  I.  S.  558 
Bean,  AI.  J.  215 
Beauchamp,  F.  Af. 

558  ; S.  E.  678 
Beauclerk,  Lord  C. 
695 

Beavan,  Mrs.  J.  G. 
433 

Bedford,  C.St.C.  318; 

Airs.  G.  A.  556 
Bedingfeld,H.D.56I 
Beeston,  AI.  320 
Begum,  H.  H.  N.  S. 
193 

Belcher,  AI.  697 
Belgrave,  H.  438 
Bell,  A.  435,  578  ; 
Col.  H.  H.  693; 
L.  St.  J.  453 ; Airs. 
A.H.  674;  T.  692 
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Bella,  G.  Vicoratesse 
de  Torre,  78 
Bellew,  E.  M.  557 
Belniore,  Earlof,320; 

J.  Countess  of,  334 
Bennet,  E.  K.  558 
Bennett,  E.  M.  199 ; 

H.  L.  80;  S.  A'80 
Bennie,  J.  N.  198 
Bentham,  Mrs.  457 
Bentinck,  Mrs.G.  C. 
78 

Benyon,  A.  W.  677  ; 
M.  317 

Beresford,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
675 

Berkeley,  Lady  C. 
7 8 ; Vice- Adm.  Rt. 
Hon.  Sir  M.  F.  F. 
193,  313 

Bernard,  S.  E.  82 
Bernays,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
556 

Berrington,  A.  D.  81 
Berry,  J.  W.  561  ; 
W.  554 

Bertie,  Hon. Mrs.  433 
Besant,  W.  H.  82 
Betliam,  E.  334 
Bethel],  Hon.  Mrs. 
S.674;  Sir  R.  193, 

194 

Bevan,Mrs.W.L.674 
Beverley,  H.  436 
Bevill,  M.  C.  82 
Bewes,  E.  P.  198 ; 

Mrs.  314 
Bey,  T.  578 
Eeyts,  H.  N.  D.  193 
Bickerstetli,  Mrs.  T. 
P.  554 

Bicknell,  E.  C.  199; 
H.  H.  319;  L.  C. 
318 

Bidden,  Mrs.  A.  J. 

195 

Biddle,  W.  A.  197 
Bidewell,  M.  E.  562 
Bidwell,  Mrs.  C.  T. 
674 

Bingliam,W.  B.320; 

W.  P.  S.  81 
Birch,  C.  690 
Biron,  E.  S.  80 
Bishop,Comm.-Gen. 
338;  F.  320;  F. 
A.  M.318  ; G.  98 
Bisse,  C.  575 
Bisset,  M.  81 
Bittleston,  Lady,  314 
Black,  E.  P.  81;  H. 

S. 695  ; M.  436 
Blackburn,  A.  695 
Blackburne,  M.  G. 
J.  676 


Blacket,Mrs.  H.  434 
Blacklock,  E.F.  438 
Blackwell,  E.  J.  80 
Blagden,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
314 

Blagrove,  E.  197 
Blaikie,  Sir  T.  574 
Blair,C.  R.  676  ; R. 
455 

Blake,  Mrs.  L.  195  ; 
Mrs.  P.  556  ; P. 
W.  691 

Blaker,  Mrs.  E.  196 
Blakiston,  B.H.562; 
Mrs.  H.  M.  314; 
Mrs.  M.  F.  556 
Blanchard,  W.  673 
Bland,  D.  J.  335 
Blandford,FI.W.562 
Blenkins,  Mrs.  G.  E. 
557 

Bligh,  E.  M.  82  ; 
Mrs.  195 

Blomfield,  L.E.  436 ; 
Mrs.  F.  G.  315  ; 
Mrs.  G.  J.  78 
Blundell,  T.  332 
Blunt,  A.  436  ; J. 
694;  Mrs.  C.  H. 

673 

Blyth,  M.  F.  A.  698 
Bockett,  A.  C.  317 
Bode,  Mrs.  Gri95 
Body,  M.  S.  560 
Bohn,  E.  S.  458 
Bohun,  C.  F.  95 
Boileau,  J.  E.  576 ; 

M.  H.  435 
Boissier,  Mrs.  P.  H. 

674 

Bolton,  M.  E.  435  ; 

Mrs.  J.  L.  673 
Boriar,  A.  320 
Bond,  C.  677;  H. 
R.  436;  Lt.  H. 
571  ; Mrs.  J.  W. 
McG.  194 
Bonham,  J.  215 
Bonner,  A.  T.  554 
Boodle,  Mrs.  A.  79 
Booker,  T.  W.  198 
Booth,  Capt.  W.  560; 

Mrs.  G.  673 
Booty,  A.  437 ; F. 
E.  437 

Borlase,  T.  J.  197 
Borradaile,  Col.  A. 
213 

Bosanquet,  A.  79  ; 
A.  E.  80;  C. 80; 
E.  L.  560;  H.A. 
437 

Boston,  Hon.  A.  F. 
316;  Right  Hon. 
Lord,  317 


Boteler,  H.  454 
Boughton,  F.  St.  J. 

317 

Boulton,  T.  332 
Bourchier,  Mrs.  554 
Bourke,  Lady  G.  S. 
214 

Bor.verie,  Maj.  P.  A. 

318 

Bowden,  Mrs.  C.  E. 

433 ; R.  B.  338 
Bower,  Mrs.78  ; Mrs. 

E.  C. 314 

Bowlby,  E.  S.  317 ; 
Mrs.  555 

Bow'ley,  A.  E.  577 
Box,  E.  558,  561 
Boyd,  F.  M.  558 
Boydell,  M.  676 
Boyle,  Hon.  Mrs.  G. 

F.  675 

Boys,  M.  338  ; Mrs. 
H.  433 

Brace,  S.  L.  199 
Bradley,  C.  E.  560 
Bradstock,  C.M.  557 
Brady,  H.  320 
Braidwood,  J.  214 
Brander,  T.  C.  697 
Brandreth,  Mrs.  556 
Brathwaite,  F.  G.  C. 
320 

Bravington,  M.  W. 
560 

Bray,  Mrs.E.W.  673 
Breadalbane,  Mar- 
chioness of,  455 
Brenan,  T.  H.  A.  320 
Brereton,  Maj.- Gen. 
W.  193 

Brett,  E.  D.  458 
Brette,  P.  E.  H.  197 
Bridge,  Mrs.  L.  194 
Bridgeman,W.F.456 
Bridges,  Sir  H.  694 
Bridgman,  M.  81 
Brinckman,  T.  H. 
199 

Brind,  C.  558 
Brine,  Mrs.  J.  G.  196 
Briscoe,  E.  J.  80 
Broadhurst,  J.  458 
Brock,  C.  M.  560 
Brockedon,  A.M,575 
Brocklebank,  R.  336 
Broderip,  O.  G.  560 
Brodhurst,  E.  335  ; 
F.  438;  Mrs.  W. 
H.  79 

Brodie,  Lady  A.  218 
Brodrick,Hori.G.  93; 

Mrs.  T.  196 
Bronte,  P.  93 
Brooke,  J.  B.  196; 
J.  N.  319;  Lady 


L.  195;  Mrs.  S. 
A.  673  ; R.  98 

Brooks,  C.  437  ; J. 
695 

Brotherton,  Gen.  Sir 
T. W.  193 
Broughton,  H.  E. 
318;  Mrs.  R.  J. 
P.  315 

Brounlie,  C.  S.  98 
Brown,  A.  199;  C. 
O.  319;  E.  561; 
F.320;  F.M.  199; 
J.  W.  94  ; Mrs.  A. 
557;  T.  194 
Browne,  A.  C.  678 ; 
A.  W.  693  ; F.  N. 
561  ; Major-Gen. 
W.  J.  320;  Mrs. 

M.  433;  Mrs.  St. 
J.  315  ; S.  M.  445 

Browning,  E.  215 
Brownlow,  Hon.  E. 
561 

Bro  wnrigg,M.M.67  5 
Bruce,  J.  C.  98  ; Lt.- 
Col.  F.  F.  97; 
Mrs.  H.  A.  195; 
Mrs.  R.  434;  Vice- 
Adm.  H.  W.  193 
Bryans,  H.  95 
Buck,  Dr.  317;  E. 
575 

Buckingham&Chan- 
dos,  Duke  of,  336 
Buckle,  M.  213 
Buckman,  Mrs.  77 
Buckner,  C.  676 
Budgen,  T.  98 
Bull,  A.  J.  H.  561 
Bullock,  Mrs.  W.  78 
Bulteel,  Hon.  M.  77 
Bunce,  E.  694 
Burder,  Mrs.  C.  S. 

314;  L.  81 
Burge,  B.  H.  316 
Burgess,  J.  R.  93  ; 
Mrs.  434 

Burgh,  F.  de,  677 
Burlton,  Mrs.  H.  M. 
673 

Burney,  M.  S.  199 
Burnham,  Mrs.C.H. 
434 

Burrard,  L.  198 
Burrow, T. 453-,  Yen. 
E.  J. 332 

Burrows,  Mrs.  556  ; 

Mrs.  H.  W.  556 
Burt,  B.  677 
Burton,  Mrs.  R.  434 ; 

S.P.572;  S.S.559 
Bury,  F.  C.  559 
Bushe,  J.  S.  193 ; 
Mrs.  556 
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Bu  shell,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
196 

Bushman,  Mrs.  J. 

G.  673 

Buss,  Mrs.  S.  5-56 
Butcher,  Mrs.M.  555 
Butler.  E.  T.  676; 
M.  95;  Maj.  E. 
575;  Mrs.  W.  3H; 
P.  317;  Sir  T. 
697 ; T.  578 
Butt,  Mrs.  J.  A.  314 
Buttemer,  G.  M.  T. 
218 

Butts,  Mrs.  F.  J.  194 
Buxton,  S.  G.  436 
Byford,  W.  577 
Byng,  Hon.W.F.320 
Bvron,  S.  338 
Ckhell,  W.  L.  438 
Calder,  F.  197 
Caley,  R.  L.  690 
Calhoun,  T.  G.  453 
Callaghan,  J.  T.  F. 
77 

Callcott,  M.  S.  319 
Calley,  Mrs.  H.  673 
Calthorpe,  Hon.  F. 

B.  A.  198 

Calvert,  F.  L.  559  ; 

B.  320 

Cameron,  G.  L.  678; 
J.  Me  L.  693 ; 
iMaj.  675 

Campbell,  A.S.  562  ; 

C.  318  ; Col.  575  ; 

H. 576;  H.L.  82; 
]\Irs.  E.  C.  556  ; 
Mrs.  J.  T.  314; 
R-t.  Hon.  J.  Lord, 
98 

Campion,  iM.G.560; 

Mrs.  H.  195 
Camps,  R.  T.  337 
Canning,  Rt.  Hon. 

C.  J.  Earl,  193 
Cannon,  Mrs.  555 
Carden,  C.  F.  438 
Cardwell,  Rt.  Hon. 

E.  194,  313 
Carew,  A.  F.  Lady, 
97 

Carey,  E.  198;  E. 
C.  338  ; F.  318 ; 
Lt,  n.  578;  M. 
215  ; Mrs.  A.  H. 
434 

Carlisle,  Capt.A.320 
Carmarthen,  Mar- 
chioness of,  674 
Came,  F.  81,  196; 
W.  97 

Carnegie,  M.  694 
Carpendale,  E.  F. 
571;  W.  H.  81 


Carr,  M.  213  ; Mrs. 

E.  315;  R.  96 
Carrington,  Mrs.  G. 

79  ; R.  C.  82 
Carter,  G.  H.  572; 
M.  L.  316  ; Mrs. 

R.  O.  433  ; Mrs. 
W.  E.  D.  556 

Carthew,  G.  96 
Cartwright,  J.  576 
Cary,  Hon.  Mrs.  B. 
556 

Castle,  A.  G.  P.  453; 
C.  318 

Caswell,  R.  C.  334 
Cater,  Mrs.  572 
Cathcart,  H.  J.  338 
Caulfeild,  Ven.  C. 
672 

Cavendish,  Lady  E. 

674  ; M.  B.  215 
Cavour,  Count,  97 
Cawood,  J.  W.  338 
Cecil,  A.  E.  B.  575; 

Lady  M.  F.  559 
Chadwick,  IMrs.  674 
Chalmers,  Mrs.  0. 1. 
194 

Chambers,  C.  J.  O. 

559  ; E.  562 
Chambres,  R.  197  ; 

W.  C.  335 
Champ,  M.  A.  217 
Champney,T.  N.698 
Chaplin,  H.  199 
Chapman,  E.  199 ; 
E.M.  199;  L.  M. 
197;  Mrs.  T.  W. 
674;  R.  194;  T. 
690;  T.  A.  436; 
W.  H.  571  ; W. 

S.  213 

Chappel,  Mrs.  W.  P. 
315 

Chard,  M.  H.  678 
Charleton,  E.  I.  319 
Chase,  Mrs.  C.  F. 
434 

C hay  tor,  A.  M.  218 
Cheales,  Mrs.  A.  B. 
555 

Cheape,  R.  C.  457 
Chester,  IVlrs.  673; 

Mrs.  C.  556 
Chetwode,  E.  A.  98 
Chetwvnd,  Vise.  558 
Childs;  C.  W.  198 
China,  Emperor  of, 
691 

Chisholme,  Mrs.  R. 
S.  433 

Chittenden,  Mrs.  T. 
K.  434 

Cholmondeley,  Hon. 
Mrs.  314 


Christian,  F.  W.  437; 

Hon.  Mrs.  J.  315 
Christie,  C.  C.  332  ; 

Mrs.  T.  C.  675 
Church,  C.  M.  199 
Clancy,  R.  97 
Clarendon,  Earl  of, 
194,  554 

Clark,  A.  437;  H. 
457 ; Mrs.  555  ; 
Mrs.  R.  554;  W. 
334 

Clarke,  C.  M.  678  ; 
C.  W.  B.  80;  E. 
457;  H.  691  ; J. 
456  ; Mrs.  F.  K. 
674;  Mrs.  T.  315 
Clarkson,  C.  J.  A.  93 
Cleather,  S.  F.  676 
Cleaveland,  Lt.-Col. 
S.  574 

Clement,  G.  W.  698 
Clerk,  Sir  G.  R.  193 
Cleugh,  E.  S.  80 
Cleveland, AV.  578 
Clifford,  Hon.  Mrs. 

H.  H. 674 
Clift,  J.  S.  313 
Clifton,  Gen.  Sir  A. 
B.  193;  M.  W. 
94;  R.  C.  332 
Clissold,  H.  316 
Clive,  S.  H.  80 
Clonmell,  F.  U.  337 
Clough,  A.  H.  697 
Clowes,  G.  G.  82; 
H.  A.  676 

Clutterbuck,!  S.  H. 
320 

Clyde,Gen.Lord,193 
Coare,  G.  696 
Coates,  W.  U.  561 
Cobbold,  Mrs.  R.  H. 
674  • 

Cochrane,  D.C.  561  ; 

W.  E.  94 
Cockayne,  O.  572 
Cockburn,  G.  W.  80 
Cockell,Lt.  E.D.453 
Cocker,  Mrs.  J.  556 
Cockerton,  R.  B.  332 
Cockin,  J.  692 
Cocks,  H.  B.  317 
Coddington,  J.G.  435 
Codrington,  A.M.  C. 
435 

Coffin,  J.  N.  697 
Colarte,  Don  M.  432 
Colby,Maj.H.A.214 
Cole,  A.  559  ; F.  C. 
560;  F.E. 0.436; 
Mrs.  T.  H.  555 
Colebrooke,  Lady, 
556 

Colepeper,  J.  S.  217 


Coleridge,  Mrs.A.  D. 

555;  Mrs.A. J.195 
Coles,  E.  S.  676; 
H.B.313  ; Mrs.C. 
434;  Mrs.  E.  N. 
195;  Mrs.  W.  B. 
77 

Collett,  A.  T.  576, 
696  ; Miss  E.  A. 
458 

Collin,  J.  691 
Cofingdon,  Mrs.  W. 
J.  555 

Collins,  B.  437 
Collinson,  E.G.  333 ; 
S.  A. 436 

Collison,  C.  M.  436 ; 

W.  T.  320 
Collyer,  W.  693 
Colomb,  M.  197 
Colt,  F.  H.  437 
Colvin,  A.  J.  573; 
Mrs.  B.  B.  555  ; 
Mrs.  B.  W.  433 
Colville,  Hon.  C.  D. 
559 

Combe,C.677;  Miss, 
337;  M.H.B.319 
Combermere,  Vise. 
432 

Comer,  Mrs.  T.  434 
Comins,  W.  W.  320 
Compton,  J.  198 ; 

Lady  W.  674  ; 
Compton  - Lundie, 
M.  M.  98 
Congdon,  E.  572 
Conington,  R.  571 
Connell,  Mrs.  554, 
673 

Connolly,  Gen.W.H. 
214 

Connop,  Lt.-Col.  H. 
458 

Conolly,  H.  H.  575  ; 

Mrs.  M.  J.  315 
Considine,  J.  432 
Constable,  Mrs.  C.B. 
434 

Conyngham,  Dow. 
Marchioness  of, 
577;LadyC.A.199 
Cook,  A.  C.  98;  F. 

D.  319 

Cooke,  Comm.  J.  M. 
691 ; J.  H.  456  ; 
S.  571 

Cookson,  M.  677 
Coomarasamy,  M. 
194 

Cooper,  D.  S.  697 ; 
Mrs.  A.  78  ; Mrs. 
555;  T.  319;  W. 
R.  A.  559 
Corbet,  Lady,  315 
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Corbett,  Mrs.  E.  77 ; 

Mrs.  H.  79 
Corfield,  Mrs.  W.  R. 
314 

Corner,  C.  C.  572 
Cornwall,  Mrs.  073 
Corrie,Mrs.  E.  S.555 
Corry,  G.  435 
Coryton,  A,  80 
» Cosens, W.  B.  690 
Costello,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
674 

Cotton,  B.T.  81  ; M. 

320;  Mrs.  H.  196 
Coulthurst,  J.N.  338 
Conran,  Miss  K.  218 
Court,  E.  S.  438 
Courtenay,  J.  A.  319; 
T.  P.  97 

Courthorpe,  M.  456 
Courtney,  E.  M.436 
Couchman,  Mrs.  E. 

H.  673 

Cowen,  J.  570 
Cowper,  H.  A.  77 
Cox,  E.  562  ; F.  E. 
437  ; Mrs.  C.  W. 
315;  Mrs.  F.  315; 
Mrs.  S.  556  ; M. 
S.  M.  95;  N.  193 
Crabbe,  Mrs,  B.  196 
Cram,  M.  198 
Crampton,  Capt.  P. 

H.  320 

Craven,  Maj.  96 
Crawford,  D.  694; 

I.  M.79;  Lt.S.C. 
453;  Mrs.J.A.79; 
Mrs.  R.  F.  78; 
W.  S.  578 

Crawley,  C.  678 
Crawshay,  C,  676 
Crease,  H.  P.P.  313 
Creed,  H.  571 
Crerar,  J.  196 
Cresswell,  S.  G.  80 
Crewe,  L.  H.  557 
Cridland,  A.  E.  318 
Cripps,  H.690 ; Mrs. 

J.  M.  557 

Crocker,  H.  R.  557 
Crofton,  Lt.-Col.  H. 
D.  457 

Croker,  L.A.M.  319 ; 
R.  557 

Cromartie,  C E.  557 
Crook,  E.  H.  437 
Cross,  Mrs.  J.  433  ; 

Mrs.  W.  196 
Crosse,C.676  ; Lady 
M.  555 

Crossman,  Mrs.  195 
Crowe,  E.  197;  F. 
H.  672 

Cruise,  H.  R.  678 


Cubitt,E.  98;  F.  A. 
562  ; Sir  W.  577  ; 
W.  313 

CufFe,  Sir  C.  W.  197 
Cumberlege,  Mrs.  C. 
195 

Cumming,  J.  457, 
691  ; Mrs.  A.  78 
Cummins,  Mrs.  H. I. 
434 

Cuninghame,C,572  ; 
Mrs.  D.  194  ; 
Maj.- Gen.  D.  456 
Cunningham,  J.  W. 
571 

Cure,  Mrs.  L.C.434 ; 

Mrs.  R.  C.  674 
Currie,  J.  A.  333  ; 

Mrs.  B.  434 
Curteis,  Mrs.  H.  M. 

78;  T.  332 
Curtis,  A.  S.  697; 
F.  T.  437  ; W.  H. 
573 

Curzon,  E.  A.  438, 
557 

Cusack,  J.  W.  672, 
691 

Cutler,  E.  A.  438 
Cuyler,  C.  H.  J.  194 
D’Aeth,  C.  H.  82; 

Mrs.  N.  H.  78 
Dalby,  Capt.  80 
Dale,  F.  S.  82 ; Mrs. 

L.  W.  T.  675 
Dalison,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
556 

Dal  try,  Mrs.  T.  W. 
674 

Daly,  J.G.  557  ; Sir 
D.  672 

Danelsberg,  H.  672 
Daniell,  J.  J.  562  ; 
Mrs.  C.  J.  194; 
Mrs.  G.  F.  195 
Dashwood,  Hon.  G. 
458  ; Sir  G.  458, 
573 

Daubeny,  Mrs.  J.  434 
Davenport, D.E. 438 ; 

Mrs.  J.  L.  78 
Davidson,  G.  M.  438 
Davies,  E.  435,  458, 
576  ; J.  690  ; M. 
319;  Mrs.  J.  L. 
556 

Davis,  C.  D.  695; 
F.  E.  316  ; F.  J. 
562 

Davison,  Hon.  Mrs. 
P.  694 

Davy,  G.  438  ; W.  T. 
677 

Daw,  c.  H.  T.  W. 

560 


Dawes,  Mrs.  C.  M. 

314 

Dawson, Maj. G.  577; 
W.  695 

Day,  Capt.  J.  453 ; 

C.  E.  336 ; H.  T. 
571  ; Mrs.  E.  674 

Deakin,  J.  562 
Dealtry,  T.  B.  6 77 
Deane,  A.  A.  437  ; 

Mrs.  F.  H.  674 
Decies,  Lady,  556 
Deedes,  W.  317 
Delmar,  M.  437 
Denison,  Hon.  A. 
199;  Hon.H.199; 
M.  94 

Dennis,  E.  94,  578  ; 
Dent,  T.  W.  J.  436 
De  Pledge,  Mrs.  J. 
P.  195 

Derby,  E.  M.  81 
De  Salis,  Mrs.  H. 
434 

De  Sausmarez,  A.  L. 

455  ; Mrs.  H.  78 
Desborough,  A.  C. 

577;  Capt.  C.  457 
Des  Voeux,C.L.  317 
Devereux,  Capt.  W. 
P.  691 

Devine,  P.  J.  313 
Devon,  A.  M.  98  ; 

Earl  of,  194 
Dew,  E.  L’E.  576 
Dewar,  J.  W.  218 
Dewhurst,  G.  B.  82 
Dick,  E.  M.  D.  435 
Dickin,  E.  S.  558 
Dickins,  Mrs.  W.  P. 
433 

Dickinson,  C.  559, 
572;  F.  560;  Mrs. 

D.  555;  W.  H. 
320 

Diciionson,  H.  214 
Dickson,  C.  436  ; M. 
A.437;  M.L.198  ; 
Maj.  198  ; Mrs. 
G.  D.  W.  675 
Digby,  Lt.-Col.  J.  A. 
82;  Mrs.  J.D.  W. 

315 

Dimsdale,  F.  E.  435 
Dison,  J.  C.  R 199 
Disraeli,  R.  320 
Dixie,  A.  198 
Dixon,  H.A.F.  320  ; 

J.690  ; J.  T.T.  95 
Dodgson,  Mrs.W.  O. 
556 

Domvile,  Sir  C.  196 
Donald,  A.  571 
Donne,  C.  E.  81  ; 

E.  575;  R.J.  317 
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Dorchester,  Rt.  Hon. 

Lady,  97 

Dormer,  Hon.  J.  C. 
560 

D’Orsey,  L.  M.  81  ^ 
Douglas,  A.  675  ; E. 
318  ; Gen.  Sir  H. 
697;  H.M.D.557; 
Lady  S.  195;  Lady 
M.96  ; Mrs.  E.94 ; 
S.  217  ; W.  437 
Dow,  A.  437 
Dowding,  F.  456 
Dowell,  Mrs.  314; 

Lt.  H.  J.  94 
Dowson,  L.  317 
Doxat,  Mrs.  C.  433 
Doyne,  P.  W.  690 
Draffen,  Mrs.  673 
Drage,  F.  557 
Drake,  Capt.  J.  C.  T. 
434  ; E.  A.  578  ; 
Lieut.- Col.  J.  M, 
334 

Drapes,  V.  R.  558 
Drayton,  L.  E.  676 
Dresing,  Capt.  C.313 
Drew,  A.  A.  W.  558  ; 
A.M.95  ; A.M.N. 
320;  C.  A.  79; 
M.  558 

Drummond,  Capt. 
Hon.  J.  R.  77; 
Hon.  Mrs.  E.3I5; 
Hon.  Mrs.  R. 433  ; 
Mrs.  R.  555 
Drury,  E.  A.  572  ; 

Maj.  H.  438 
Du  Boulay,  W.  T. 
678 

Duckie,  R.  690 
Dudley,  J.*C.  319 
Duff,  Mrs.  M.  E.  G. 
77 

DulFerin,  Lord,  77 
Duke,  A.  M.  198; 

Mrs.  E.  674 
Dnmergue,  M.  557 
Duncombe,C.A.575; 
G.  F.  435  ; T.  S. 
697 

Diindas,  M.  215 ; 
Vice-Adm.  Sir  R. 
S.  96 

Dunlop,Capt.H.432; 

R.  H.  W.  317 
Dunn,  E.  215,  559; 
G.  562  ; H.  J.  B. 
98;  M.  C.  320, 
559 

Dunne,  E.  M.  80 
Dunolly,  J.  L.  313 
Dupuis, Mrs. G.R.  79 
Durand,  Col.  II.  M. 
194 
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Durham,Bp.  of,  332,  Evans,  A.  M.  98;  FitzClarence,  A.  578 


672 

D’Urban,  E.  H.  A. 
434 

Du  Vernet,  W.  457 
Dyer, H. 94;  J.J.  215 
Dyke,  L.  A.  96 
Dykes,  Mrs.  F.  L.  B. 
555 

Dynioke,  E.  J.  320 
Dymoiid,  W.  P.  319 
Earner,  L.  C.  698 
Eastlake,  H.  E.  561 
Eastman,  Z.  672 
Easton,  M.  437 
Eaton,  G.  T.  317 
Eden,  Capt.  C.  77  ; 

E.  S.  82;  F.672; 
Hon.  A.  557 ; 
Hon.Mrs.78 ; Mrs. 

F.  M.  673 
Edgar,  E.  R.  571 
Edgcumbe,  W.  H. 

673 

Edimann,  T.  E.  196 
Edmunds,  P.  452 
Edwardes,  F.  218 
Edwards,  E.H.438  ; 
Mrs. E.  195;  Mrs. 
C.A.674;W.M.561 
Eckersall,  F.  S.  678 
Eckley,  J.  677 
Egan,  H.  W.  M.  318 
Egerton,  Capt.  199 
Eglinton,Earl  of, 575 
Eldridge,  G.  J.  316 
Elers,^E.  H.  197; 

R.  676 

Elgee,  Mrs.  C.  79 
Eliot,  E.  690  ; Hon. 

W.  G.  C.  672 
Elkington,  A.  G.  81 
Ellicombe,  C.  R.  1 99 
Ellicott,  C.  J.  193 
Eiliot,C  196;  F.675 
Elliott, Mis.C.J. 433  ; 

N.  G.  319 
Ellis,  Mrs.  315 
Ell  son,  Mrs.  H.  J. 
315 

Elphinstone,  Mrs.  B. 
555 

Elrington,  Mrs,  195 
Elsee,  C.  198 
Elsey,  E.  H.  457 
Empson,  J.  332 
England,  J.  W.571  ; 

S.  197 

Ensor,  L.  A.  677 
Ermen,  M.A  M.  435 
Erskine,  C.  T.  690  ; 

II.  D.  197 
Eseott,  E.  695 
Etbclston,  Mrs.  R.P. 
434 


Capt.  J.  576;  G.F. 
676  ; H.  L.  316  ; 

J.  S.  R.  690 ; M. 

J.  559;  Mrs,  C. 
555  ; O.  695 
Eve,  H.  82 
Everett,  R.  J.  578 
Everist,  S.  A.  677 
Evers,  Mrs. C. Pi,. 674 
Every,  A.  M.  678 
d’Eyncourt,  Rt.Hon. 
C.  T.  218 

Eyre,  H.  98  ; T.J.80 
Eyssen,  Mrs.  G.  434 
Faber,  A.  M.  562 
Faddy,  M.  94 
Fairfax,E.M.S.  438  ; 
M.  B.  578 

Fane,  Mrs.  J.  A. 195  ; 

W.-D.  318 
Farmer,  Capt.  316 
Farnaby,  Lady  E. 455 
Farren,  W.  573 
F arrer,  J.  693  ; Mrs. 

F.  W.  674 
Farquharson,  Col. 
P.  697 

Fauchey,  P.  C.  J. 
80 

Faulkner,  M.  A.  558 
Faussett,  S.  95 
Favell,  A.  S.  197 
Fearon,  D.  P.  197 
Feilden,  G.  J.  318 
Fell,  H.  F.  691 
Fellowes,  Mrs.  W. 
A.  315 

Fellows,  A.  561 
Fennessy,  C.  M.436 
Fenton,  G.  M.  318 
Fenwick,  Lt.-Col.  P. 

199;  Mr.  J.  695 
Fergusson,  E.  F.  C. 

560  ; H.  H.  R.  98 
Fermoy,  Lady,  195 
Ferrier,  J.  T.  6781 
Ffeilden,  J.  R.  198 
Ffennell,  W.  J.  672 
Ffoulkes,  Veil.  H.  P. 
558 

Field,  J.W.197;  W. 
S.  77 

Finch,  A.  435 
Finden,  G.  S.  558; 

Lt.-Col.  94,  213 
Finlay,  H.  678 
Finley,  Mrs.  .1.  195 
Firmin,  R.  436 
Fish,  Mrs.  J.  D.433; 

Mrs.  J.  L.  555 
Fisher,  C.  H.  458  ; 
E.  335;  F.  562; 
M.  A.  457  ; Mrs. 
C.B.196;  W.559 


FitzGerald,  J.  320 
Fitzgerald,  A.  H. 
560;  Maj.  197; 
M.  A.  578 
Fitzherbert,  Mrs.  B. 
674 

Fitz  Maurice,  Hon. 

H.  W.  437 
Fitzpatrick,  J.  C. 
194,  320;  Mrs. 

R.  W.  433 
FitzRoy,  Lady  F. 
555 

FitzSimon-Symons, 

F.  A.  96 

Fletcher,  E.  J.  319  ; 
H.97;  J.  677;  J. 
W.  458;  T.  578 
Fleury,  E.  I.  559 
Flower,  Hon.  W.  S. 
197 

Fluder,  E.  A.  677 
Folkard,  G.  M.  558 
Foley,  J.  H.H.  698; 
R.  93 

Foljambe,  T.  676 
Follett,  H.  G.  218 
Fonblanque,  C.  de, 
557 

Fonnereau,  T.*  N. 
80 

Foord-Bowes,  T.  F. 
571 

Foote,  Mrs.  H.  G. 

675  ; T.  213 
Forbes,  Hon.  Mrs. 
H.433;  Lady,  79; 
Mrs.  H.  555;  S. 
318;  Sir  J.  697 
Ford,  A.  F.  677;  A. 

L.  558;  Capt.  M. 
97;  F.  81;  F.  J. 
338 

Forester,  Maj.  F.693 
Forlonge,  E.  C.  318 
Form  by,  D.  M.  198  ; 
E.  574 

Forster,  J.  W.  93  ; 
W.  S.  436 

Fortescue,  C’tess, 
674;  H.  Earl,  457 
Forth,  M.  D.  Vise. 
576 

Foster,  G.  695  ; Lt. 
J.  S.  694;  Mrs.  C. 

M.  195;  Mrs.  W. 
557  ; W.  T.  197 

Foster-Melliar,  F.  E. 
R.  558 

Fothergill,M.  K.  562 
Foulerton,  A.  S.  458 
Fountaine,  Mrs.  J. 78 
Fountayne- Wilson, 
Mrs.  95 


Fowler,  C.  H.  432; 

Mrs.  C.  195 
Fox,  Don  H.  432; 
E.  A.  80;  F.  A. 
319;  G.  E.  558; 
H.  E.  558;  Mrs. 

G.  S.  673 

Frampton,  Mrs.  433 
Francis,  J.  455 
Francklin,  C.  80 
Francklyn,  J.  G. 
454;  Maj  .-Gen. 
C.  337 

Franks,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
314 

Fraser,  J.  I.  561; 
Mrs.  G.  H.  314; 
Mrs.  J.  693;  T. 
318 

Frederick,  Capt.  C. 
77 

Freeling,  G.  H.  333 
Freeman,  C.  R.  97  ; 
Dr.  R.  335;  H.  S. 
313;  M.  558,577 
Freer,  E.  436 ; L. 

319;  M.  W.  319 
Freeth,  H.  698 
French,  Mrs.  F.  196 
Fiend,  G.  R.  562 
Fripp,  A.  M.  678 
Frost,  C.  A.  320- 
Froude,  J.  A.  438 
Fry,  J.  455 
Fryer,  T.  S.  456;  W. 
196 

Fullarton,  H.  E.  K. 
438 

Fuller,  F.G.  A.  318; 
Mrs.  A.  R.  673; 
Mrs.  M.  J.  674; 
Mrs.  T.  79 
Fullerton,  G.  F.  217 
Gabriel,  M.  214 
Gain,  E.  J.  320 
Gainsford,  Mrs.  G. 
555 

Gair,  W.  435 
Gale,  F.  558 
Gabon,  Mrs.  D.  315 
Gambier,  F.  C.  A. 
677 

Gandell,  Mrs.  R.  556 
Gariliner,  Mrs.  L. 

195;  W.  453,  570 
Gardner,  A.  677; 
Hon.E.576;  Mrs. 

A.  78;  Mrs.  W. 

B.  675 

Garnett,  Capt.  A.  W. 
94 

Garraway.E.  H.  677 
Garstin,  Col.  W.  95 
Garvock,  Mrs.  433 
Gascoyen,  F.  T.  694 
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Gash,  J.  98 
Gatehouse,  E.  N.  R. 
575 

Gaunt,  J.  696 
Gauseen,  C.  561 
Gawtress,  R.  573 
Gibhes,  W.  436 
Gibbon,  A.  A.  560 
Gibson,  A.  M.  199  ; 

A.  S.318;  E.696; 

J.  E.  197;  M.  A. 
316;  Mrs/H.  556 

Giddings,  J.  R.  193 
Gilbert,  A.  A.  573  ; 

Mrs.  456 
Gill,  T.  578 
Gillett,  H.  558 
Gilliat,  C.  E.  197 
Gilpin,  H.  82 
Girdlestone,  Mrs.W. 

H.  557 

Girling,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
673 

Gladstone,  A.  E.  H. 
320 

Glaister,  W.  93 
Glanville,  Capt.  W. 

F.  338 

Glasnevin,  B.  81‘ 
Glennie,  C.  E.  W. 
197;  J.  I.  578; 
Mrs.  J.  D.  314 
Gloster,  Col.  T.  218, 
334 

Glover,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
315 

Glyn,  Mrs.  H.C.196 
Goddard,  A.  C.  438  ; 

E. M.  438 
Godfrey,. C.  J.  320; 
E.  J.  562 

Godley,  J.  R.  698; 
Mrs.  674 

Goldie,  Lt.-Gen.  G. 
L.  193 

Goldingham,  C.  C. 
573 

Goldsmith,  O.  214 
Gollcher,  O.  F.  554 
Gooch,  J.  H.  332; 
Lt.  G.C.677;  M. 

K.  215 
Good,  C.  675 
Goodacre,  Dr.  F.  B. 

676 

Goode,  A.  E.  80 ; 

L.  320 

Goodenough,  F.  A. 
562 

Goodfellow,  F.  81 
Goodman,  G.  317 
Goold,  A.  81 
Gordon,  A.  318; 
Gen.  97;  Hon.  A. 
H.  432;  J.  458; 


Mrs.  77  ; Mrs.  G. 
H.  675 

Gore,  A.  W.  557; 

C.  A.  438;  M. 
458  ; Maj.  J.  P. 
435 

Goren,  Mrs.  A.  315 
Gorringe,  Mrs.  J. 
433 

Gortscbakoff,  Prince 

M.  96 

Gosnall,  J.  217 
Gostling,  E.  F.  559 
Gough,  Gen.  Vise. 
193 

Gould,  Mrs.  456 
Gouramma,  Princess 
V.  195 

Gover,  Mrs.  W.  78 
Gower,  M.  L.  218 
Graham,  C.  455 ; 
Col.  J.572;  J.  E. 

432  ; Mrs.  G.  77  ; 

N.  694;  Sir  J.  G. 
R.  693 

Grabame,  Maj.  D. 
573 

Grainger,  M.  T.  559  ; 
R.  216 

Grant,  C.  98,  453; 

H.  C.  81  ; Hon. 
Mrs.  G.  78  ; Mrs. 

J.  195;  Mrs.  W. 

D.  674;  Sir  G. 
M.  198;  W.  C. 
572 

Granville,  Mrs.  A. 

K.  B.  434 

Graver- Browne,  J. 
T.  337 

Graves,  A.  693 
Gray,  Capt.  W.  319  ; 

I.  S.  318;  J.  E. 
560;  S.  319 

Greaves,  C.  C.  337 
Green,  C.  570  ; J.  S. 
562 ; Mrs.  G.  W. 

G.  554;  Mrs.  J. 

433  ; P.  A.  457 
Greene,  H.  697  ; J. 

698 

Greenhill,  Hon.  Mrs. 
555 

Greenhow,  E.  218 
Green  way,  G.  317  ; 
Mrs.  673 

Greenwood,  Capt.  J. 
218;  Lt.-Col.  573; 
Mrs.  J.  195 
Greer,  E.  338;  R. 

C.  332,  452 
Gregg,  G.  333 
Gregorie,  Mrs.  433  ; 

Mrs.  G.  W.  78 
Gregory,  A.  696  ; C. 


338;  I.  C.  435; 
J.  L.  438 ; M.  F. 
318;  R.  199 
Grenfell,  Mrs.  P. 

Du  Pre,  79 
Grey,  A.  M.  320; 
H.  J.  436;  Hon. 
Mrs.  G.  556 ; 
Rear.-Adm.  Hon. 
Sir  F.  W.  77  ; Sir 

G.  77,  194,  313 
Griffin,  C.  336 
Griffith,  H.  A.  558  ; 

H.  E.  693;  J.  452; 
Mrs.  T.  L.  555; 
T.  R.  317 

Grigg,  J.  N.  436 
Grimble,  A.  E.  199 
Grimston,  Mrs.  O. 
A.  673 

Grosvenor,  Hon.  R. 
De  A.  77 ; Lady 
C.  195 

Grove,  E.  576 
Gudgeon,  E.  B.  317 
Guerin,  M.  J.  455 
Guest,  E.  A.  560 
Guise,  Lt.-Col.  J. 
438 

Gully,  Capt.  F.  J.  S. 
560 

Gurney,  C.  H.  560 
Gutch,  J.  M.  573 
Gwyn,  A.  334 ; M. 
E.  197 

Gwynne,  Col.  218 
Hackett,  A.  C.  557 ; 

J.  573  ; W.  4^^2 
Haddan,  T.  H.  560 
Hadfield,  A.  C.  454 
Hadow,  H.  S.  572 
Hall,  C.  A.  T.  81  ; 
E.  D. 678 

Hallett,  E.K.H.95; 

H.  H.  H.  675 
Halliburton,  E.  196 
Hallowes,  L.  C.  197 ; 

R.C.558;  W.  197 
Halsted,  Mrs.  G.  A. 
79 

Hambrough,  A.  J. 
97 

Hamilton,  A.  576 ; 
G.  80;  H.  454; 
Lt.-Col.  E.F.  578; 
M.  E.  435;  Mrs. 
E.  673;  Mrs.  F. 
555;  Mrs.  H.  F. 
. 315;Mrs.  H.  M. 

195;  Mrs.  T.  de 
C.  555  ; Vice- Ad. 
A.  P.  561;  W.  436 
Hammack,  J.  G.  575 
Hamond,  C.  437 ; 
Mrs.  P.  557 


Hampton,  J.  S.  672 
Hanbury,  Hon.  C.  S, 

B.  562 

Hanbury-Tracy',  Hn. 

A.  A.  G.  80 
Flancock,  E.  698 
Handey,  R.  436 
Hanbam,  Capt.  J, 
457 

Hankins,  M.  676 
Hannen,  E.  82 
Hannington,  M.  A. 
693 

Harbord,  Hon.  Mrs. 

J.134;  Hon.  Mrs. 
W.  675 

Harcourt,  H.  M.437 ; 

S.  M.  S.  317 
Harduige,  Visc’tess, 
315 

Hardy,  C.S.  557  ;H. 

C.  561  ; J.  B.319; 
Mrs.  T.  W.  434 

Hare,  A.  572;  T. 
691 

H are  w ood,  C’tess,3 1 4 
Hargraves,  1.  4 57 
Harington,  Capt.  H. 

E.  453;  J.  M.  332 
Harley,  £.572;  Mrs. 
78 

Harman,  E.  R.  320  ; 

Mrs.  E.  315 
Harper,  Mrs.  H.  78 
Harpour,  C.  675 
Harriott,  W.  N.  337 
Harris,  Capt.  N.  H. 
677  ; F.  319;  J. 
690;  Lord,  193; 
Lt.-Gen.  J.  334; 
M.  319;  Mrs.  H. 
315;  Mrs.  W.  314 
Harrison,  E.  B.  215; 

H..T.676;  J.320; 

L.  E.  677;  L.  M. 
698;  M.  561;  M. 
L.  D.  454  ; Mrs. 

D.  J.  556  ; Mrs.  J. 
H.433;  M.  H.199 

Harryman,  Mrs.  W. 
575 

Hart,  W.  H.  571 
Hartley,  G.  L.  197; 
Miss,454 ; Mrs.  A. 
314;  R.  453 
Hartopp,  Capt.  196 
Hartshorn,  A. H.  557 
Hartwell,  F.  H.  320 
Harvey,  Adm.  E. 
193;  F.  E.  677  ; 
H.  317  ; J.  677  ; 
L.  216  ; Lt.  H. 
W.  457;  Mrs.  J. 

E.  314 

Haskins,  J.  457,  676 
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Haslewood,  C.  B.  80 
Hatchard,  M.  A.  562 
Hathorn,  Mrs.  78 
Havelock,  H.  333 
Havilatid,  F.  G.  198 
Hawes,  Mrs.  A.  B. 
315 

Hawkes,  Maj.  458 
Hawkins,  Sir  J.  C. 
697 

Hawthorn.  R.  437 
H av,  Ladv  E.  575  ; 

W.  L.  694 
Eavdon,  E.  698  ; T. 
454 

Hayes,  C.  A.  697; 
Mrs.  673 

Hayes  - Bushnell, 
Mdm.  C.  338 
Hay  garth,  M.  214 
Haynes,  C.  A.  559 
Hayter,  Mrs.  H.  G. 
195 

HaywardjMrs.E.  557 
Head,  J.  S.  678 
Headlam,  A.AV.  197 
Heale,  G.  M.  214 
Healey,  E.  562 
Heath,  J.  C.  559 
Heavyside,  J.  92 
Heawood,  Mrs.  J.  R. 
434 

Hebb,  C.  H.  693 
Hebden,A.H.R.561 
Hector,  D.  554 
Hedger,  F.  80 
Heigham,  G.  H.  213 
Hellicar,  A.  G.  319 
Hehne,  R.  438 
Hely,  Maj  .-Gen.  J. 
P.  692 

Hemsted,  C.  696 
Henderson,  Mrs.  H. 

G.  79  ; T.  332 
Henniker,  Lady,  315 
Henry,  A.  P.  80 
Hensley,  F.  S.  677 
Henshaw,  Mrs.  C. 
315 

Henty,  C.  318 
Herbert,  F.  W.  677; 
G.  437  ; Lady  M. 
195;  Lord,  337; 
Vice-Adm.  Sir  T. 
337 

Herries,  E.  554 
Herring,  E.  S.  436 
Hervey,  Lord  A.  H. 

C.317;Mrs.G.  A. 
F.  78 

Hesketh  - Bamford- 
Hesketb,  L.  215 
Hessey,  F.  676 
Hesse  - Phiiipsthal, 
Prince  F.  A.  215 
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Hetherington,  M.  I. 

436 

Hetley,  C.M.  318 
Hewett,  Capt.  C.  437 
Hewitt-Oliphant,  G. 
H.  94 

Hewlett,  C.  698 
Heygate,  Mrs.  E.  N. 
314 

Heythuysen,S.C.561 
Hibbert,  Maj.  H.  R. 

437 

Hibgame,  E.  691 
Hichens,  Mrs.  B. 
433 

Hickey,  E.  G.  82 
Hickman,  G.  693, 
698 

Hicks,  E.  98 
Hicks,  Lt.-Col.S.R. 
572 ; Mrs.  W.  C. 
196 

Higginsj  G.  214;  J. 
H.  82 

Higginson,L.  A.  198 
Higgs,  L.  456 
Highton,Mrs.  A.  675 
Hildyard,  H.  S.  82 
Hill,  C.  337;  E.  C. 
561  ; F.  E.  95;  J. 

D.H.313;  W.H. 
560 

Hilliard,  J.' A.  S.438; 
M.  198;  Mrs.  G. 
T.  79 

Hillman,  J.  676 
Hills,  W.  H.  337 
Hinde,  H.  P.  333 
Hinds,  S.  C.  319 
Hingeston,  Mrs.  F. 
C.  194 

Hirst,  Mrs.  T.  674 
Hoare,  C.  L.  436; 
Mrs.  675,  698;  R. 
677 

Hobart,  Hon.  Mrs. 
F.  556 

Hobson,  E.  C.  320 
Hodgkinson,S.  J.  694 
Hodgson,  J.  216 
HolFmeister,  Mrs.  W. 
C.  556 

Hogg,  G.  554 ; Mrs. 

315;  W.  D.  79 
Hogbton,  H.  214 
Holbrocke,F.W.677 
Holden,  A.  B.E.435; 
L.  A.  693 

Holden-Rose,  G.215 
Holder,Mrs.C.  F.433 
Holdforth,  J.  218 
Holdswortli,  A.  W. 
O.  215 

Hole,  J.  B.  562;  R. 
80 ; W.  456 
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Holford,  C.  H.  317 
Holkar,  H.  H.  T. 

Rao,  193 
Holker,  J.  437 
Hollist,  E.  M.  559 
Holloway,  A.  A,  E. 
197;  Mrs.  E.  V. 
P.  433 

Holman,  T.  316 
Holmes,  A.  82 ; C. 

E.338;  C.R.561; 
T.  437 

Holt,  G.  571;  L. 
337  ; T.  J.  575; 
W.  J.  437 

Homfray,  Mrs.  J.  R. 
79 

Hone,  A.  319 
Hook,  Mrs.  L.  78 
Hooker,  J.  M.  562  ; 

Mrs.  A.  315 
Hooper,  W.  218 
Hope,  Gen,  Sir  J.  A. 
193  ; Lady  M.  B. 
315;  Sir  J.  672 
Hopton,  M.  561 
Hopwood,  Mrs.  J.  T. 
195 

Hordern,  A.  R.  561 
Hornby,  Adm.  Sir 
P.  193;  Mrs.  G. 
P.  78  ‘ 

Horne,  Mrs.  A.  673 
Horsey,  Capt.  A.  F. 
R.  de,  79 

Horsford,  M.  A.  457 
Horwood,  Mrs.  E.  R. 
557 

Hose,  T.  C.  81 
Hoste,  Mrs.  196  ; S. 
M.  437 

Houston,  C.  W.  B. 
216 

Howard,  A.  M.  558; 
C.  B.  217;  Lady 
E.  F. 195 

Howe,  L.  196 ; W. 
L.  675 

Hewlett,  S.  453 
Howman,  M.  95 
Howse,  F.  437 
Hoyle,  Mrs.  F.  W.78 
Hoyles,  L.  J.  574 
Hudlestone,  A.  F. 
456 

Hue,  C.  214 
Huey,  Col.R.W.454 
Hughes,  E.  695  ; H. 
A.  93  ; H.  S.  696  ; 
J.  M.  693;  M.  98; 
R.  J.  G.  690;  T. 
E.  678 
Hull,  F.  338 
Hulme,  J.  676 ; Mrs. 
G.  556 


Hulse,  J.  B.  575 
Hume,  E.  319 
Hunt,  A.  678  ; E.  J. 
559;  G.  S.  L.  77; 
H.  93  ; L.  M.  J. 
676;  W.  335 
Hunter,  C.  695 ; 
Mrs.  C.  674;  R. 
S.  561 

Hurst,  S.  S.  677 
Hussey,  Hon.  Mrs. 

434 ; M.  558 
Hutchings,  Lt.  G. 

S.  213 

Hutchinson,  A.  H. 
561  ; C.  J.  218; 
F.  E.  81  ; J.  562  ; 

T.  J.  194;  Mrs. 

C.  B.  196 

Hutchison,  I.  A.  80j 
Hutt,  Rt.  Hon.  W. 
82 

Hutton,  Maj. -Gen. 
572 

Hyde,  S.  692 
Hydrabad,  Nizam  of, 
193 

Hyne,  F.  676 
Hyslop,  I.  J.  561  ; 

Mrs.  M.  675 
Ibbetson,  Sir  C.  217 
Ick,E.  G.McD.678 
Ilderton,  A.  E.  562 
Ililf,  Mrs.  G.  314 
Impey,  Mrs.  A.  195 
Inge,  Mrs.  C.  556 
Ingledew,  Mrs.  C.  J. 

D.  194 

Inglis,  A.D.  196;C. 

335;  M.  H.  C.677 
IngramJ  F.  438 ; 

Mrs.  E.  W.  434 
Innes,  E.F.  697;  J. 
675 

Irvine,  A.  F.  698 
Irwin,  F.  C.  572 
Isaacson,  F.  338 
Isliam,  Lady,  555 
Jabely,  Mile.  M..  F. 
H.  318 

Jackson,  E.  C.  560; 

M.  A.  216  ; Mrs. 
P.  556  ; Mrs.  R. 

N.  555 

Jacob,  E.  199;  W. 
199 

Jacobs,  S.  194 
Jacomb-Hood,  J.  K. 
435 

James,  C.  C.  457 ; 
D.  G.  337;  E. 
198;  J.  98;  W. 
691 

Jenkins,  Maj.  T. 
313  ; J.  B.  562  , 
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Jerningham,  C.  81 
Jephson,  J.  438 
Jesse,  F.693 
Jeudwine,  W.  437 
Jocelyn,  B.  J.  A. 
559 

Johnson,  E.  A.  560  ; 
F.B. 678; H.313; 
M.  F.  437;  Mrs. 
C.  C.  554;  Mrs. 
F.  A.  78:  Mrs.W. 
673;  R.  G.  559  ; 
S.  F.79;  W.  698; 
W.  J.  692 

Johnston,  C.  319; 
Lt.-Col.  J.  697; 
M.E.  561;  T.  562 
Johnstone,  W.L.  677 
Jolliffe,  Capt.  W.319 
Jollye,  E.  W.  320 
Jones,  Capt.  A.  T. 
334;  C.  T.  79;  F. 
336;  J.  M.  318; 

L.  571  ; Lt.-Gen. 
Sir  H.  D.  193; 

M.  C.  198;  Mrs. 
W.  H.  557;  N. 
452;  Rear-Adm. 

L.  T.  193;  Veil. 
H.  H. 319 

Jones  - Parry,  Mrs. 
315 

Jopp,  Lt.-Col.  J.  98 
Joy,  K.  J.  E.  81  ; 

Mrs.  S.  673 
Joyce, Mrs.  W.  H.  78 
Justice,  Mrs.  W.  C. 
78 

Kains,  Capt.  J.  698 
Karslake,  W.  571 
Kaye,  J.  338 
Keith,  Mrs.  J.  196 
Kelly,  C.  L.  316  ; J. 

V.675;  Lady,  315 
Kelsall,  R.  213 
Kemble,  M.81 ; Maj. 

M.  F.  217 

Kemp,  Gen.  G.  R. 

458;  W.  435 
Kempe,  Mrs.  R.  555 
Kendall,  J.  695 
Kennard,  Mrs.  R. 
B.  78 

Kennedy,  H.  95  ; 
Lady  N.557;  Mrs. 
H.H.78;Lt.-Gen. 
J.  S.  193 

Kennion,  Maj.  197 
Keppel,  Rear.-Adm. 

Hon.  Sir  H.  677 
Kerr,  E.  M.  C.  316; 
M.  80;  M.  I.  E. 
560;  Mrs.  A.  P. 
196 

Kewley,  J.  W.  690 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol. 


Key,  M.  695 
Khan,  H.H.  Y.  A. 
193 

Kilburn,  E.  D.  561 
Kilvington,  Hon.  Mr. 
M.  218 

Kimber,  Mrs.  S.  98 
King,Capt.F.G.319, 
435;  E.  R.  197; 
K.  333;  Mrs.  R. 
H.  78;  R.H.  562; 
R.  T.  438;  W. 
319;  W.  W.  197 
Kingsford,  E.  L. 
562 

Kirkland,  A.  M.  572 
Kirkpatrick,  Mrs.  J. 
556 

Kirwan,  Lady  V.  M. 

556 

Kitchingman,  Mrs. 
P.  556 

Knapp,  J.  H.  438 
Knapton,  H.  P.  198 
Knatchbull,  E.  560 
Kneller,  Hon.  Mrs. 
96 

Knight,  E.  H.  558; 

H.696;  H.  R.  218 
Knocker,  G.  P.  676 
Knollys,  C.  R.  436; 

Mrs.  W.  W.  554 
Knott,  J.  M.  571 
Knowles,  C.  G.  F. 
199 

Knox,  M.  435 
Knus,  J.  554 
Kohler,  G.  554 
Lablaclie,  C.  193 
Laing,  M.  696 
Luke,  Lt.  - Col.  E. 

198;  M.  A.  561 
Lamb,  G.  561;  J, 
C.  80 

Lambert,  E.  336; 
H.562;  K.  Lady, 
575;  M.  562 
La  Motte,  Mrs.  G.  C. 
673 

Lander,  S.  198 
Lane,  A.  81 ; H.  97 
Lang,  C.  98 
Langdale,  Mrs.  C. 
673 

Langley,  I.  S.  435 
Langridge,  H.  438 
Larkins,  Mrs.  W.  H. 

557 

Larpent,  Sir  A.  J.  de 
H.  333 

Las  Casas,  Comm.  J. 
C.  de,  77 

Lateward,  J.  F.  93 
Latham,  J.  575 
Lathbury,  A.  C.  334 

ccxr. 


Latter,  A.  M.  678 ; 
E.  C.C.319;Mrs. 
A.  S. 556 

Laugharne,  Mrs.  T. 

R.  J.  79 

Laughton,  A.  E.  675 
Laurie,  A.  M.  338 
Lavalle,  Don  J.  A. 

de,  313 
Lavie,  G.  436 
Lawes,  H.  562 
Lawless,  H.  694 
Lawrance,  J.  C.  562 
Lawrell,  Mrs.  H.  J. 
194 

Lawrence,  C.  W.  691 ; 
Lady,  315;  Mrs. 
C.  555;  Mrs.  R. 
C.  79;  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  J.  L.  M.  193 
Lawrie,  Maj. -Gen.  J. 
334 

Lawson,  F.  H.  438  ; 

Mrs.  E.  79 
Lay  aid,  M.  A.  E.  199 
Leach,  E.  216 
Leahy,  D.  193 
Leake,  Mrs.  S.  M. 
- 674 

Learmonth,  Mrs.  195 
Leary,  J.  F.  337 
Leatham,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
315 

Leavenworth,  E.  77 
Lee,  Lt.  H.  C.  691  ; 

S.  C.  A.  437 
Lee-Jortin,  W.  337 
Leech,  E.  558,  575 
Lees,  Capt.  E.  J.  217 
Lefroy,  S.  454 
Leggatt,  W,  B.  678 
Legge,  Hon.  A.  K. 

H.  97  ; Hon.  Mrs. 
G.  315 

Le  Geyt,  Adm.  G. 
573 

Leicester,  F.  562 
Leigh,  C.  H.  575  ; 
R.  80 

Leighton,  R.  561 
Leith,  A.  M.  438; 

Capt.  W.  F.  573 
Le  Marchand,  F.  W. 
557 

Le  Marchant,  Mrs. 
R.  674 

Le  Mesurier,  E.  M. 
317 

Lemon,  L.  E.  698 
Lempriere,  Capt.  A. 
R.  677 

Lennox,  Lt.-Col. W. 
O.  199 

Lenny,  A.  E.  96 
Lenon,  E.  H.  676 


Leonard,  R.  W.  571 
Leslie,  Mrs.  433 
L'Estrange,  H.  G. 
557;  Mrs.C.  554; 
R.  578 

Leithbridge,  J.  K. 
96;  S.  O.  197; 
W.  A.  677 
Letts,  Mrs.  J.  D.  675 
Leveson-Gower,F.C. 
336 

Levinge-Swdft,  Mrs. 
314 

Levy,  M.  313 
Lewis,  B.  217;  E. 

318;  I.  319 
Lidbetter,  Mr.  T.  193 
Liddell,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
M.  556 

Ligertwood,  T.  435 
Lillie,  D.  193 
Lincoln,  Bp.  of,  wife 
of,  194 

Lindsay,  C.  E.  198; 

Lady  F.  675 
Lingley,  T.  436 
Lipscomb,  F.W.  316 
Little,  Mrs.  315  ; R. 
J.  576 

Litt]edale,G.  H.  458 
Livingstone,  T.  93 
Llandaff’  Bp.  of,  F. 

dau.of,  559 
Lloyd,  A.  J.  196; 
C. S. 695;  E. 436; 
J.  560;  J.  M.  558; 
Lady  IF.  195  ; M. 
199;  M.  M.  438; 
R.  559;  W.  571 
Lock,  C.  94  ; F.  A. 
E.  558 

Locke,  J.  B.  572 
Lockhart,  A.E.313  ; 

A.  M.  694 
Lockton,  C.  575 
Lockver,  E.  A.  E. 
215 

Loftus,  A.  F.  575 
Lomb,  E.  318 
Long,  C.  E.  574;  M. 
95 

Longden,  Mrs.  78; 

Mrs.  W.  G.  196 
Longford,  Col.  the 
Earl  of,  193 
Longley,  H.  438 
Loraine,  N.  558 
Lord,  Mrs.A.  0.555; 

W.  313 
Losh.  W.  337 
L’Oste,  C.  338 
Loudon,  M.  573 
Louis,  M.  694 
Lovegrove,G.  H.455 
Lovell,  Mrs.  556 
4 S 
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Lowder,  A.  E.  216 
Lowe,  C.  E.  217 ; 

Mrs.  W.  H.  196 
Lowndes,  Mrs.  78 
Lownds,  Mrs.  T.  M. 
554. 

Lowther,  A.  335 
Loyd,  E.  575 
Luard,  C.  A.  316; 
H.G.320;  L.  316  ; 
Mrs.  555  ; Mrs.  B. 
G.  674 

Lubbock,  N.  82 
Lucas,  C.  S.  de  N. 
319;  Mrs.  E.  M. 
M.  315;  W.  80; 
Z.  677 

Luck,  M.  B.  562 
Luckiuan,  E.  319 
Luclgater,  C.  E.  574 
Ludlow,  J.  334 
Lugg,  J.  318 
Lurgan,  Lady,  557 
Lushington,  C.  453 
Luttrell,  M.  A.  437 
Luxford,  L.  M.  676 
Lyall,  Mrs.  G.  433 
Lyle,  Maj.  J.  81 
Lyon,  G.  678;  J. 

94;  V.  218 
Lysley,  S.  M.  558 
Lysons,  Mrs.  78 
Lyttelton.  Lord  194 
Mac  Adam,  J.  96 ; 
Mrs.  434 

INIcAdam,  W.  455 
McArthur,  Mrs.  C. 
674 

Macaulay,  T.  576 
Macbean,  E.  C.  80 
McCally,  E.  F.  332 
]\Iac  Cartby,C.E.336 
Me  Clintock,  E.  562 
Me  Crea,  H.  A.  437  ; 
J.  B.  561 

Macdonald,  Lt.  97 ; 

M.  334  ; Mrs.  314 
iNIc  Donell,  Mrs.  W. 

F.  78 

MacDonougb,  W.  97 
Mac  Dougall,  Maj. 
P.  693 

McDowell,  J.  C.  676 
Mac  Evoy,  Hon.  Mrs. 
J.  555 

Mac  Gregor,  C.  A. 

559;  Mrs  11. G. 195 
Maegregor,  Lt.  K.D. 
453;  Maj.-Gen.G. 
II.  193 

Machell,  lion.  Mrs. 
674 

Macbin,Mrs..T.V.195 
Mackay,  J,  456  ; Lt. 

G.  335  ; S.  S. 319 


Mackellar,  P.  C.  D. 
318 

Mackenzie,  A.  691  ; 
Col.  K.  D.  197  ; 

E.  B.  453  ; Lady, 
556;  M.  218;  W. 
L.  572 

Me  Killop,  Mrs.  555 
Mackinnon,  J.  P.  678 
Mackintosh,  K.  R. 

317;  The,  95 
Mackworth,  Miss  F. 
J.  214 

Me  Lachlan,  N.  193 
Me  Lea,  K.  313 
Maclean,  A.  E.  M. 
434;  H.  337;  M. 

E. 436  ; Mrs.  434; 
Sir  G.  96 

Maclear,  LadyM.572 
Me  Leod,  E.  J.  196  ; 

F.  H.  560;  Maj.  J. 
C.435  ; Mrs.  M.77 

Macleod,  G.  675 
Me  Lorg,Mrs.E.  195 
Me  Master,  E.  F.  675 
McMahon,C.A.436; 

W.  J.  693 
Me  Nab,  M.  S.  557 
Macnab,  A.  432 
Macnagliten,  E.  C. 

94;  F.  561 
M’Nair,  A.  M.  319 
Me  Neill, CaptD. 81; 
H.  319 

Maepberson,  F.  677; 
J.  IP.  572 

M’Quhae,  C.  L.  435 
Me  Quire,  E.  97 
Mactier.  S.  J.  196 
Macy,  V.  H.  561 
Madden,  M.  98 
Maddock,  C.  577 
Magens,  M.  678 
Magrath,  E.  336 
Maguire,  T.  193 
Mahon,  Mrs.  P.  674 
Mainwaring,  Mrs. 

314;  Miss  D.  696 
Mair,  S.  572 
Majendie,  H.  M.561 
Major,  M.  A.  197 
Malan,  Capt.  C.  H. 
435 

Malcolm,  J.  W.  316 
Malcomson,  J.G.199 
Malet,  F.  D.  318 
Mallard,  F.  H.  316 
Malleson,  E.  561; 

H.  97 

Mallory,  H.  559 
Malpas,  Mrs.  C.  674 
Malthns,  M.  A.  1.319 
Man,  M.  K.  79 
Manby,  Mrs.  97 


Mangles,  A.  574 ; 
R.  336 

Mann,  A.  455  ; A. 

L.  82 

Manning,  A.  576  ; 

G.  T.  436 

Mansfield,  Mrs.  E.79 
Manthorp,  C.  E.  81 
Margetts,  Mrs.  F.  S. 
673 

Markham,  E.  198* 
Marr,  M.  559 
Marriner,  W.  437 
Marriott,  C.  B.  80  ; 
C.T.317;F.A.317; 
J.  B.  S.  199 
MarryatjE.M.  J.435 
Marsh,  M.  A.  435; 

Maj.  H.  458 
Marshall,  Capt.W.E. 
557;  C.  H.  574; 
J.  457;  Mrs.  H. 
78;  Mrs.  H.314; 
W.  95 

Marsham,  M.  A.  F. 
576 

Marson,  Mrs.  C.  78 
Marston,  H.  217 
Martin, Capt.W. 333 ; 
J.M.559;  Mrs.  A. 
77;  Mrs.  R.  314; 

M.  E.  435;  Vice- 
Ad  m.  W.  F.  193 

Martindale,  E.  453  ; 
Mrs.  78 

Martineau,  H.  560 
Marton,A.M.H.197 
Mason,  D.  672  ; Lt.- 
Col.  E.98;  S.  577 
Massey,  S.  560 
Massingberd,  M.  335 
Masterman,  H.  438 
Mathew,G.B.77,432 
Matthew,  H.  213 
Matthews,  E.  336 
Maude,  R.  E.  559  ; 

R.  W.  H.  690 
Maudslay,  J.  574 
Maugham,  K.  438 
Man  gin,  Mrs,  S.  W. 

196 

Maule,  E.572;  F.  B. 
560 

Mannsell,  G.  675  ; 

Mrs.  R.  D.  314 
Maurice,  Capt.  R.M. 

B.691 ; G. 197 
Maw,  G.  199 
Maxwell,  Hon.  Mrs. 

H.  315 

May,  C.  W.  316; 

S.  M.  T.  557 
Mayo,  T.  678 
Meares,  G.  317 
Meheux,  J.  313 


Melhuish,  T.  690 
Mello,  C.  M.  560; 
H.  J.  678 

Melvill,  Sir  J.  C.  334 
Melville,  Hon.  Mrs. 

A.  S.  L.  674 
Mends,  Mrs,  W.  R. 
196 

Mercer,  Maj.- Gen. 

458;  R.  562 
Meredith,  E.  H.  J. 
320 

Merewether,Capt.  A. 

213;  L.  561 
Merrifield,  E.  K.  560 
Merriman,  M rs.  1 94  ; 

Mrs.  E.  314 
Messenger,  Mrs.  J.F. 
195 

Metcalfe,  E.  316;  J. 
80 

Mexborough,  Earl 
of,  317 

Meynell,  M.  T.  561 
Michell,  Lt.-Gen.  J. 
193 

Middlemass,  R.  H. 
572 

Middleton, C.M.  561 
Mildmay,  H.  F.  80  ; 
Lion.  Mrs.  H.  St. 
J.  555;  Mrs.  A. 
St.  J.  78 

Miles,  F.  A.  558; 
Mrs.  218;  W.  J. 
217 

Milford,  Lady,  80 
Mill,  Capt.W.  W.M. 
559 

Miller,  Capt.W.  216; 
E.82;  Mrs. H.  78; 
S.  B.  559;  SirW. 
694 

Milles,  Maj.  Hon.  L. 
W.  678 

Milligan, Mrs.  C.  555 
Millington, R.  H.57 1 
Mills,  C.  K.  436; 
C.  M.  695;  Col. 
C.  C.  196;  F.  R. 
337;  Mrs.R.  T.79 
Milman,  M.  J.  693 
Milward,  C.  G.  217 
Mirehouse,  M.  694 
Mitchell,  Comm.  T. 
336  ; G.  A.  335  ; 
M.A.  578  ; P.194 
Mitford,  W.  V.  97 
Mocatta,  S.  M.  77 
Moir,  R.  W.  D.  432 
MoflTatt,  F.  457 
Molate,  J.  C.  97 
Molesworth,  C.  318 ; 
R.  316 

Molyneux,  J.  316 
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MonckjHon.R.  436 ; 
Vise.  672 

M oncktoiijHon.  F.  S. 
93 

Money,  C.  E.  436; 
P.  J.  336 

Monins,  Maj.-Gen. 
E.  98 

Monk,  E.  G.  452; 
J.  B. 691 

Montague,  Hon.  H. 

672  ; L.  C.  198 
Montgomerie, E.338 ; 
IMontgomery,  H.  199 
Montleart,  L.  C. 

Princess  de,  337 
Mon  tressor,M. Lady, 
337 

Monson,  Hon.  Mrs. 
T.  J.  556;  J.  T. 
332 

Moore,  Col.  W.  W. 
458;  F.  338  ; G. 
W.  319;  11.455; 
J.  214  ; L.  F.  L. 
676  ; Mrs.  674  ; 
aMrs.  C.  W.  78; 
Mrs.  W.  433  ; R. 
198;  R.  E.  456; 

S.  214 

Moorhouse,  J.  438 
Moorsom,  Vice- 
Adm.  C.  R.  95 
Moran,  J.  H.  677 
Morant,  H.  R.  677 
Mordaunt,  C.  571 
More,  H.  L.  199  ; 
J.  S.  217 

Moresby,  Mrs.  M.  F. 
554 

Moreton,  Hon.’ Mrs. 
A.  314 

Morey,  R.  691 
Morgan,  H.  H.  21 3 ; 

M.E.97;  S.A.458 
Morgell,  M.  M.  676 
Morice,  M.  S.  82 
Morier,  R.  B.  D.  558 
Morison,J.  H.  J.691 ; 

Mrs.  J.  H.  J.  434 
Morley,  M.  A.  316; 
W.  455 

Morphett,  A.  G.  316 
Morrell,  J.  H.  317 
Morrieson,  A.  F.  97 
Morris,  F.  P.  435 ; 

G.  S.  197;  Mrs. 

T.  R.  556 

Morrish,Capt.  S.  692 
Morrison,  Capt.  W. 

L.  194;  W.  673 
Morton,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
434 

Moseley,  E.  A.  198  ; 

H.  K.  560 


Mostyn,  Lion.  Mrs. 
79  ; Hon.  T.  E.  M. 
L.  77  ; W.  81 
Mottley,  Capt.  T.  M. 

697;  Mr.  338 
Moubray,  Maj.  T. 
693 

Mount  Edgeumbe, 
Ear]  of,  456 
Mowbray,  C.  E.  693  ; 

J.  H.  M.  de,  435 
Munn,  H.  O.  197 
Munro,  Mrs.  194 
Murdoch,  S.  J.  562 
Mure,  A.  C.  562 
Murgatroyd,  F.  97 
Murphy,  A.  V.  437 
Murray,  G.  80  ; G. 
J.  437  : J.  96;  J. 
C.213;  Lady, 575; 
Sir  W.  K.  578; 
Sir  W.  L.  692 
Mursell,  A.  82 
Murton,  A.  C.  676  ; 
F.  M.  677  ; Mrs. 
B.  195 

Musgrave,  Dow. 
Lady,  338 ; G. 
215  ; Mrs.  E.  433 
Musson,  W.  E.  436 
Mynn,  A.  695 
Mynors,  H.  E.  677 
Mytton,  C.  215 
Naas,  Lady,  315 
Nangle.Mrs.  H.  314 ; 

Mrs.  W.  C.  675 
Napier,  C.  C.  81  ; 

Mrs.  G.  675 
Napleton,  D.  695 
Nash,  Mrs.  R.  S.  195 
Nasmith,  Mrs.  337 
Nasmyth,  C.  96 
Naylor,  E.  458 
Neal,  J.  T.  432,  554 
Neale,  C.  A.  676  ; 

Mrs.  W.  B.  434 
Needham,  M.  C.  L. 
318 

Neild,  W.  559 
Nepean,  E.  559; 

Mrs.  E.  215 
Neville,  W.  L.  332 
Newbald,  A.  437 
Newberry,  Mrs.  433 
Newbolt,  A.  F.  695 ; 

Mrs.  G.  315 
Newburgh,  A.  Dow. 

C’tess  of,  337 
Newcombe,  I.  438 
Newcome,  E.  214; 

E.  W. 676 
Newington,  Mrs.  P. 
314 

Newport,  C.  E.  196  ; 
J.  E.  313 


Newton,  J.  578  ; W. 
217 

Nias,  Mrs.  314 
Nicoll,  Mrs.  673 
Niccolini,  G.  B.  573 
Nixon,  C.  M.  678 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
H.  H.  193 
Noble,  M.  81,  437 
Noels,  L.  678 
Norbury,  Hon.  Mrs. 
195 

Norman,  Mai.  C.  J. 
W.  218 

Norris,  Mrs.  G.  556 
North,  Lady  C.  M. 
198;  J.  W.  560  ; 
Lt.-Col.  H.  455 
Northcote,Mrs.H  M. 

673;  SirS.H.  194 
Norton,  E.  578 
Notley,  M.  318 
Nott,  Lt.  E.  T.  677 
Nottidge,  G.  578 
Novello,  V.  337 
Nowers,  J.  S.  81 
Nunes,  M.  453 
Nunn,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
556 

Nurse,  J.  H.  691 
Nutt,  J.  694;  Mrs. 
R.  556 

Oakes,  E.  F.  81;  F. 

A.  81  ; J.  L.  676 
Oakley,  E.  457 
Oastler,  R.  454 
O’Brien,  C.  H.  698  ; 
D.  J.  H.82;  L.G. 
A.  575 

O’Donoghue,  H. 

O’B.  435 
O’Dwyer,  R.  313 
Ogilby,  R.  0.,L.  81 
Ogilvie,  SirW.  213 
Ogilvy,  A.  J.  318; 
Lady  J.  335 ; W. 
558 

Ogle,  Mrs.  J.  A.  79 
O’Grady,  C.  L.  A. 
198 

Okeover,  Hon.  Mrs. 
673 

Oldfield,  I.  694 ; J. 
H.  578;  Mrs.  C. 
J.  194 

Oliver,  E.  F.  676; 
Mrs.  R.  A.  556 ; 
Mrs.  W.  434 
Olivier,  D.  82 
Onderdonk,  R.  T.  92 
Onslow,  Hon.  E.  M. 
M.  E.  336  ; Hon. 
T.  C.  217  ; M.  E. 
457  ; Miss,  79 ; R. 
F.  82 


Ord,  A.  C.  562  ; I. 
197  ; Mrs.  A.  W. 
556;  Mrs.  J.A.B. 
674 

Orlebar,  C.  332 ; R. 
317 

Ormerod,  O.  94 
Ormond,  Mrs.  J.  79 
Orr,  Mrs.  M.  L.  337 
Osborn,  Lt.-Col.  E. 

457  ; M.  F.  F.  80 
O’Shea,  Mrs.  556 
Ottey,  G.  F.  691 
Ottley,  L.  93 
Otway,  L.  C.  574; 

Mrs.  C.  H.  78 
Ouseley,  E.  C.  697  ; 
M.  C.  675 

Outram,Lt.-Gen.Sir 
J.  193 

Ouvry,  Mrs.  P.  T. 
315 

Overton,  S.  C.  558 
Owen,  M.  82  ; Mrs. 

J.  674  ; O.  320 
Packe,  G.  3l7 
Paddon,  T.  452 
Padwick,  H.  558  ; 

W.  457 
Page,  M.  692 
Paget,  E.  677;  J. 

677  ; Mrs.  A.  315 
Pagliano,  C.  J.  338 
Pain,  E.  560 ; J. 

438 ; T. 456 
Pakenham,Hon.Mrs. 

196  ; Lt.  E.  P.692 
Palgrave,  Mrs.  R.  F. 

D.  434;  Sir  F.  217 
Palmer,  G.  559 ; J. 

96  ; L.  L.  197 ; 
R.  194,  313;  R. 
T.  571  ; S.  B.676 
Pantin,  C.  G.  672 
Papillon,  A.  198  ; E. 

C.  198;  F.M.  677 
Parham,  B.  338 
Paris,  A.  690 
Parish,  G.  W.  693  ; 
Mrs.  556 

Park,  Capt.  G.  F.  97 
Parke,  J.  697 
Parker,  C.  J.  217  ; 

Mrs.  J.  314 
Parkin,  H.  213 
Parrv,  C.  199;  L.  A. 
97'',  697  ; Mrs.  E. 
78;  Mrs.  J.  H. 
674;  W.  E.  337 
Parsons,  A.  678  ; L. 

E.  81 

Partridge,  T.  B.  558 
Patteson,Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
J.  215 

Pattison,  M.  437 
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Paty,  Lt.-Gen.  G.W. 
193 

Paul,  Maj.  G.  338 
Pauli,  C.  316 
Paynter,  H.  G.  196 
Peacock,  E.  S.  696  ; 

Mrs.  E.  555 
Pearse,  A,  573  ; B, 

E.  80;  M.  693; 
W.  452 

Pearson,  Capt.  J.  R. 
317 

Pechell,  M.  R.  81 
Peel,  A.  457,  558; 

E.  Y.  197,  455; 
Hon.  Mrs.  F.  315  ; 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  R. 
194,  313 

Peglar,  H.A.  561 
Peile,  A.  B.  676;  J. 
H.  677 

Pelham,  Lord,  82  ; 
Rear  A dm.  Hon. 

F.  T.  98 

Pellew,  Adm.  Hon. 
Sir  F.  B.  R.  335  ; 
Hon.  Mrs.  F.  195 
Pelley,  E.  le,  318 
Pelly,  Ladv,  557 
Pember,  E'  H.  436 
Pendered,  E.  558 
PenfoM,  E.  693  ; M. 
A.  558 

Pennant,  Mrs.  G.  D. 
78 

Pennefather,  D.  F. 
576 

Pennell,  C.  N.  675  ; 
Rear- Adm.  81 ; R. 

J.  678 

Pennethorne,  G.  W. 
559 

Penney,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
W.  78 

Penrose,  S.  M.  334 
Penruddocke,  Mrs.J. 
H.  434 

Pen  ton,  Mrs.  J.  433 
Perceval,  F.  J.  334  ; 
Mrs.  315 

Perkins,  E.  S.  316 
Perley,  C.  194 
Perry,  C.  S.  557 
Persse,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
314 

Peter,  J.  T.  H.  197 
Peterson,  A.  A.  319 
Petre,  Hon.  Mrs.  H. 
W.  79;  Mrs.  G. 

G.  674 

Pewtress,  S.  J.  82 
Peyton,  Captain  J. 
198 

Phelps,  H.  H.  316; 
W.  W. 562 


Philipps,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
434 

Phillipps,  Mrs.  433 
Phillips,  A.  560  ; B. 
97;  C.  A.  458; 
E.  438,  558;  E. 

G.  438;  G.  318 ; 

H.  H.  455;  Mrs. 
S.  C.  556;  S.  A. 
558;  T. 80 

Phillipson,  C.  338 
Phillpotts,  H.  559 
Pickering, C.M. 678; 
J.  458 

Pickersgill,  Mrs.  F. 

R.  315 

Pierce,  Capt.  C.  A. 

333  ; E.  R.  676 
Pigott,  Maj.J.P.319 
Pinder,  F.  F.  453 
Pinney,  F.  B.  77 ; 
W.  678 

Pipe-Wolferstan,  S. 
316 

Piper,  D.  453 ; R. 
W.  82 

Pitman,  J.  R.  452 
Pitt,  E.  696 
Pittard,  S.  R.  691 
Plasket,  J.  P.  81 
Playfair,  A.  L.  197 
Plumer,  S.  338 
Plummer,  Mrs.  J.T. 
314 

Plumptre,  Mrs.  C.  J. 
77 

Plunkett,  L.  B.  435 
Pocklington,  F.  E. 
.198 

Pode,  A.  C.  317 
Podmore,Mrs.T.  434 
Pogson,  Capt.  C.  D. 

213  ; H.  333 
Pollard,  W.  B.  194 
Pollock,  F.  198;  Gen. 

Sir  G.  432 
Poltimore,  Lady,  433 
Polwhele,  T,  R.  81, 
196 

Ponsonhy,  Hon. Mrs. 

S.  674 ; Lady  L. 
315;  W.  Lord, 575 

Poole,  H.  J.  197  ;R. 
S.  318 

Poore,  Yen.  Archdn. 
570 

Pope,  F.  J.  438 
Porcher,  M.  L.  317 
Portal,  Lady  C.  195 
Porteous,  J.  692 
Portugal,  King  of, 
697 

Potts,  Miss,  574 
Poulden,  Maj.  R.  M. 
196 


Poulter,  B.  437 
Poulton,  W.  H.  437 
Powell,  B.  93  ; S.  I. 
319 

Power,  W.  H.  454 
Powys,  C.  R.  560 
Poynder,  M.  317 
Poynter,  T.  697 
Praed,  Mrs.  B.  J.  M. 
674 

Pratt,  J.  332  ; Maj.- 
Gen.  T.  S.  194 
Prendergast,  Mrs.  C. 

O’L.  L.  673 
Prescott,  G.  E.  678] 
Preston,  Lady,  79 
Prettyman,  J.  S.  554 
Pretyman,  C.  558 
Price,  C.  H.  82  ; M. 

A.  198;  Mrs.  J. 
675;  N.  559 

Prichard,  Mrs.  A . 1 96 
Prickett,  M.  T.  454 
Prideaux,  Mrs.  574 
Priest,  E.  571  ; Mrs. 

B.  P.  555 

Priestley,  C.  A.  560  ; 

W.  H.  571 
Priestly,  Mrs.  555 
Priestman,  J.  213 
Prince  - Consort, 
H.R.H.  193 
Pringle,  Maj.  J.  W. 
577  ; M.  G.  316  ; 
V.  198 

Prinsep,  A.  560 
Procter,  S.  A.  214 
Prothero,  M.S.S.  320 
Pryor,  Mrs.  J.  E.  196 
Pughe,  J.  213 
Pursell,  W.  R.  81 
Purves,  M.  576 
Putron,  Mrs.  P.  de, 
434 

Pye,  Mrs.  694 
Pym,  Maj.  F.  G.  109 
Pyne,  Mr.  T.  433 
Quartley,  B.  C.320  ; 
S.  558 

Quekett,  J.338 ; Prof. 
454 

Quigley,  T.  H.  98 
Quincey,  F.  J.  de,  94 
Radcliffe,  Lt.-Col.R, 
P.  436 

RadclyfFe,  F.  J.  199 
Raikes,  H.  C.  559 
Raine,  M.  678 
Rainsford,  J.  79 
Ramsay,  A.  570  ; J. 
H.  316 

Rao,  M ah  araj  a K.  1 93 
Raper,  Mrs.  J.F.  673 
Raphael,  A.L.E.  317 
Rashdall,Mrs.R.315 


Ratsch,  N.  316 
Raven,  E.  216 
Ravenscroft,  E.  W. 
676 

Rawling,  S.  458 
Rawlins,  E.  R.  577  ; 
Mrs.  F.  J.  78;  W. 
457 

Rawnsley,  T.  H.  213 
Rawson,  E.  G.  557  ; 

J.  577 

Raynes,  W.  320 
Raynham,  C.  436 
Ready,  S.  H.  80 
Reay,  H.  A.  435 
Reboul,  C.  554 
Redhead,  L.  J.  317 
Reeve,  S.  M.  318 
Reeves,  W.  F.  319 
Reid,  A.  S.  318  ; B. 
94;  C.  G.  558; 
M.  A.  96 

Remmington,  Lt.~ 
Col.  F:  F.  572 
Repton,  Lady  J.  315 
Revel,  Count  A.  T. 
de,  577 

Reynolds,  Adm.  Sir 
B.  193,  337;  J.  P. 
93 

Rhodes,  Maj.  G.  675 
Riadore,  E.  338  ; M. 
A.  456 

Ricardo,  Mrs.  H.  D. 
434 

Rice,  Mrs.  H.  195 
Rich,  H.  194 
Richards,  E.  98;  E. 

K.  80;  M.  E.  95; 
Mrs.  R.  433 

Richardson, C.S.  676; 
F.  436  ; H.  693  ; 
J.571;  L.  A.  97; 

L.  K.  213;  L.  T. 
J.  215;  Lt.  C.  L. 
213;  O.  82;  W. 
456;  W.  S.  696 

Richey,  A.  L.  696 
Ricketts,  R.  T.  317 
Rickman,  Mrs.  314 
Riddell,  Mrs.J.  673  ; 

Sir  J.  M.  574 
Rideout,  B.  C.  455 
Rider,  Mrs.  216 
Ridley,  Mrs.  O.  M. 
674 

Riley,  Mrs.  314 
Rimington,  M.  317 
Ritherdon,  M.  C.691 
Rivarola,  C’tess,  314 
Rivington,  L.  198 
Robec,  H.St.J.de,196 
Roberts,  J.  458;  R. 
E.  698 

Robertson, H.E.698 ; 
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Mrs.  A.  434;  W. 
W.  199 

Robin,  M.  319 
Robinson,  Capt.  J.  I, 
559;  C.  K.  676; 
E.F.318;  J.319; 
Mrs.  J.  D.  555; 

M.  S.  318  ; S.  C. 
436 

Roby,  H.  J.  435 
Rocke,  A.  B.  436  ; 

T.  G.  318 
Rodber,  T.  M.  337 
Rodney,  F.  J.  562 
Reeder,  O.  M.  554 
Rogers,  B.  B.  436  * 
J.  S.  318;  Lt.- 
Col.  C.  338  ; M. 
A.  198;  Mrs.  H. 
77;R.313;S.436 
Rolleston,  G.  438 
Romaine,  Mrs.  W. 
G.  674 

Romer,  F.  320 
Romilly,  A.  317 
Ronaldson,  S.  693 
Rooper,  Mrs.  F.  195 
Roose,  S.  J.  437 
Roper,  C.  94 ; C.  B. 

559;  F.  .7.436 
Ros, Rear- Adm. Hon. 

J.  F.  F.  de,  98 
Rose,  Lady  F.  577  ; 
Gen.  Sir  H.  H. 
193;  Mrs.  555;  S. 
573 

Ross,  D.  198  ; E.  J. 
557;  J.  C.  337; 
Mrs.  A.  H.  433  ; 
Mrs.  C.  G.  674; 
Mrs.  L.  673 
Rosseter,  R.  G.  213, 
332 

RostovtzofF,  Count 

N.  81 

Rothery,  H.  80 
Rotton,  G.  560 
Row,  A.  693 
Rowan, V en.  Archdn. 
570 

Rowe,  K.  L.  197 
Rowlandson,  S.  R. 
320 

Rowley,  J.  H.  316 
Roxburgh, Capt.B. 98 
Roy,  D.  T.  98 
Rumsey,  H.  198 
Rush,  H.  J.  558 
Russell,  A.  557  ; C. 
S.M.559;  E.677; 
E.  E.  560;  G. 
453;  Lord.  J.  313; 
Lt.-Col.F.94;  M. 
218 

Rutland,  Mrs.R.  555 


Ryle,  J.  C.  676 
Rynd,  Mrs.  Me  K. 
555 

Ryrie,  C.  97 
Saddington,  J.  213 
Sadler,  B.  G.  82  ; E. 

218  ; Mrs.  O.  78 
Sainsbury,  J.  E.  L. 
676 

St.  Barbe,  S.  435 
St.  Clair,  J.  C.  453 
St.  Hilaire,!.  G.697 
St.  John,  Mrs.  F. 

673 ; S.  77 
St.  Lawrence,  Lady 

M.  196 

Salamos,  Countess  E. 
94 

Sale,  G.  453;  M.  L. 
438 

Salis,  J.  562 
Salisbury,  E.  L.  438 
Salmon,  M.  A.  97  ; 

Mrs.  J.  97 
Salt,  T.  316 
Salter,  C.  337 
Saltmarshe,  Mrs.  P. 
314 

Sampson,  M.  675 
Samwell,  Capt.  F. 

562 ; F.  559 
Sanders,  H.  M.  80  ; 

I. 697  ; L.S.  676; 
T.  319 

Sandford,  E.  D.  456, 

554  ; J.  D.  434 ; 

J.  L.  317 

Sandon,  Vise.  D.  559 
Sandys,  A.  E.  98 
Sankey,  Maj.  217  ; 

Mrs.  W.  T.  314 
Sansom,  J.  436 
Santos,  Senor  T.  R. 
dos,  672 

Sargent,  M.  217  ; R. 

N.  198 

Satchell,  Mrs.  W.  F. 

555 

Satterthwaite,  Mrs. 

C.  J.  674 

Saumarez,  C.  A.  317 
Saunders,  A.  560  ; 
A.  C.  561  ; C. 
694;  F.  194 
Saunderson,Lady  M. 
698 

Savage,  H.  A.  692 
Sayer,  A.  698 
Scale,  E.  217 
Scard,  E.  M.  676 
Schoedde,  Lt.-Gen. 

Sir  J.  H.  698 
Scholefield,  E.  G. 

561  ; M.  97 
Scholfield,  J.  S.  571 


Schwartz,  Capt.  S. 
319 

Scoones,  J.  E.  678 
Scott,  C.  578;  C.E. 
199;  D.  A.  82; 

D.  C.  561 ; G.M. 
696  ; H.  J.  M.  D. 
313;  Lord  H.  313; 
Mrs.  A.  N.  556 ; 
Mrs.  R.  F.  196; 
Mrs.  T.  S.  314; 
Mrs.  W.  M.  555 

Scudamore,L.F.676 ; 

Mrs.  555 
Scurlock,  L.  696 
Seale,  E.  W.  437; 

F.  S.  692 
Sears,  R.  217 
Seaton,  Mrs.  A.  79 
Sebright,  T.  456 
Seely,  C.  673  ; F. 

A.  81 

Selby,  Mrs.  G.  195 
Sejiiple,  Capt.  H.  435 
Serancourt,  E.  J,  L. 
de,  435 

Serjeant,  Mrs.  0.  P. 
433 

Serjeantson,  Mrs.  W. 

556  ; R.  J.  690 
SerlupijC.Marchesa, 
556 

Senes,  Mrs.  195 
Seton,  Hon.  Mrs.  78 
Sewell,  Lt.-Gen.  W. 

H.  193 

Seymer,  G.  A.  93 
Seymour,  Capt.  F. 

B.  P.  194;  Capt. 

G.  H.  437  ; E.  G. 
677  ; H.  E.  197  ; 

I.  M.  677;  J.  W. 

H.  559 

Shannon,  E.  A.  80  ; 

F.  W.  81 
Shapland,  J.  199 
Shannan,  S. 561 
Sharp,A.436;W.698 
Sharpe,  H.  316 ; W. 

E.  T.  672 

Shaw,  A.  80 ; E.  79  ; 

J.  K.  316 

Shawe,  Capt.  L.  R. 
457 

Shedden,  W.  G.  437 
Shee,  M.  577  . 

Sheepshanks,  S.  E. 
675 

Sheffield,  Capt.  J.  C. 
316 

Sheppard,  G.F.  676 ; 

T.  B.  W.  198 
Sherer,  Mrs.  J.  W.  79 
Sheriffe,  T.  571 
Sherlock,  Mrs.  674 


Sherwood,  T.  J.  198  ; 

W.C.  576 
Shield,  R.  D.  82 
Shiffher,  Lady,  696 
Shipley,  Mrs.  554 
Shirley,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
78 

ShirrefF,  Maj.  - Gen. 
M.  573 

Shore,  W.  W.  197 
Shrubb,  M.  L.  H7 
Shuckburgh,  D.  199 
Sibley,  S.  W.  438 
Sibthorp,  G.  J.  W. 
578  ; Maj.  G.  T. 
W.  673 

Silver,  Mrs.  E.  674 
Simcoe,  L.  H.  560 
Sim.eon,  Sir  J.  559 
Simpson,  F.  336  ; J. 

336  ; M.  457 
Sinclair,  A.  Y.  197 
Sindhia,  H.H.  Jyajee 
Rao,  193 

Sing,  H.H.  N.  193; 

H.H.Runbeer,193 
Singh,  H.  H.  Maha- 
raja D.  193 
Sitwell,  Maj.  R.  S. 

697  ; Mrs.  314 
Sivewright,  F.  H.  79 
Skally,  M.  561 
Skelmersdale,  Lady, 
194 

Skrimshire,  H.  571 
Slade,  A.  A.  437 ; 

W.  H.  317 
Slade-King,E.J.675 
Sladen,  J.A.319,  435 
Slater,  Mrs.E.B.  674 
Sleigh,  E.  C.  80 
Slessor,  J.  H.  436 
Slingsby,  Mrs.W.  77 
Smale,  J.  672 
Smart,  C.  A.  96  ; C. 

F.  337  ; C.  G.562 
Smeaton,  J.  B.  437 
Smirke,  Lady  L.  454 
Smith,  B.  676;  C. 
458  ; Capt.  H.  M. 
678;  C.L.C.  317; 
E.  97  ; F.  455  ; F. 
D.334;  F.  E.82; 
H.  80,  318,  432  ; 
H.  A.  320  ; Hon. 
Mrs.  S.  315;  J. 
456;  J.  C.  561  ; 
Lt.  - Col.  D.  R. 
578;  M.318;Maj. 
C.  H.  M.  338  ; M. 
R.  677;  Mrs.  F. 
557  ; Mrs.  J.  434; 
Mrs.  K.  557  ; Mrs. 
W.  673;  R.  G. 
572;  S.  213 
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Smyth,  Maj.  H.  C. 
457  ; Mrs.  C.  555  ; 
Mrs.  E.  S.  314; 
P.  D.  98  ; R.  318 
Smythe,  Miss,  G97  ; 

Mrs.  R.  195 
Smythies,  J.  675 
Sneyd,  Mrs.  W.  78 
Snow,  Mrs.  H.  433 
Soames,  Mrs.  C.  196 
Sodor  and  Man,  Bp. 
of,  A.  G.  dau.  of, 
455 

Solmitz,  A.  554 
Somers,  H.  217 
Somerset,Dukeof,77 
Somerville,  Hon.  S. 
C.  318;  J.T.33S; 
Lady,  196 
Sotheby,  S.  L.  214 
Souter,  J.  691 
Southcomb,  S.F.  677 
Southey,  Mrs.  H.  W. 
556 

Soutzos,  A.  J.  432 
Sowden,  S.  322 
Sowerby,  T.  B.  199 
Spalding,  J.  R.  94 
Sparks,  R.  F.  319 
Spencer,  Flon.  Mrs. 
C.  195 

Sperling,  F.  H.  436 
Spicer,  R.  W.  561 
Sprague,  C.  H.  316 
Spurrell,  Mrs.  F.  315 
Stabb,  M.  438 
Stallard,  J.  O.  435  ; 

W.  H. 197 
Stanhope,  F.  A.  J. 

H.  82;  Mrs.  W. 
S.  675 

Stanley,  C.  E.  L.  R. 
S.  317;  Mrs.  E. 
434;  Rt.Hn.Lord, 
313;  Rear-Adm, 
W.  P.  575 
Stanton,  Mrs.  W.  D. 

673;Mrs.W.H.675 
Stapleton,M.458,573 
Stephen,  F.  79;  T. 
B.  554 

Stephens,  E.  319  ; J. 

199;  W.  435 
Stephenson,  J.  677 ; 

J.  H.  332 
Steuart,  A.  H.  317 
Stevens,  C.  457  ; M. 
A.  C.  320 

Stevenson,  A.R.  560; 
M.  678 

Stewart,  A.  31 3,  554 ; 
Adm.  J.  96  ; Lady 

I. 434;  LadyO.  S. 
195;  M.  C.  M. 
676;  M.  L.  316; 


Mrs.  77;  Mrs.  B. 
314;  Mrs.  D.  M. 
675;  Mrs.  R.  C. 
315;  Mrs.  R.  J. 
433 

Still,  Mrs.  J.  C.  557 
Stilwell,  M.  J.  197 
Stirling,  Sir  S.  H. 
458,  572 

Stobart,  Mrs. H.  673; 
S.  695 

Stokes,  Mrs.  555 
Stone,  E.  D.  318;  J. 

695,  676;  S.  695 
Stoney,  M.  S.  B.  316 
Stonor,  Hon.  Mrs.  F. 
556 

Stopford,  C.  A.  199 
Storey,  H.  S.  578 
Story,  H.  S.  692 
Story  - Maskelyne, 
Mrs.  N.  79;  Mrs. 
E.  314 

Stotherd,  R.  H.  81 
Stowell,  T.  A.  560 
Strangford,Visc’tess, 
562 

Stratford,  Mrs.  J.  W. 

79 

Straubenzee,  Mrs. 
van,  675 

Streatfeild,  A.  E.  C. 
319;  Mrs.  R.  J. 
555  ; R.  C.  678 
Strickland,  C.  335 
Strong,  E.  457 
Struth,  E.  L.  338 
Stuart,  E.  C.  677; 
Hon.  P.197  ; Hon. 
W.  672;  L.  L. 
436;  M.  L.  561; 
R.  77;  R.  L.  675 
Stuart- W ortley,  Miss 
V.  A.  77 
Studdert,  G.  560 
Sturges,  J.  W.  337 
Sturton,  J.  697 
Style,  Hon.  Mrs.  79 
Suchet,  Hon.  J.  334 
Suckling,  C.  217 
Sullivan,  F.  W.  435  ; 

K.  S.  197 
Sultan,  The,  214 
Sumner,  Mrs.  J.  556 
Surtees,  Mrs.  G.  E. 
673 

Sutherland,  A.  Duch. 

of,  554;  Dr.A.R.95 
Sutton,  C.  198;  Mrs. 
R.  314 

Swabey,  Mrs.  M.  C. 
M.  79 

Swanson,  F.  435 
Swanston,  C.  T.  317 
Swatman,Col.  W.333 


Swayne,  W.  J.  199 
Swettenham,  T.  J. 
W.  696 

Swinburne,Maj.-Gn. 

J.  335;  Mrs.  T. 
A.  315 

Swu're,  J.  571 
Swyny,  B.  559 
Symonds,  Lady  S.  M. 
678 

Symons,  Z.H.E.437 
Synge,  F.  97 
Tait,  M.  L.  677 
Talhot,F.  336;  F.C. 
E.  81 

Talfourd,  F.  678 
Tandy,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
556 

Tanner,  T.  458 
Tarleton,  Capt.  J.  W. 
435 

Tate,  E.  E.  697; 
E.  H.  81  ; Miss 

L.  P.  218 
Tatham,  E.  560 
Taunton,  J.  214 
Tayler,  J.  W.  198  ; 
T.  214 

Taylor,  B.  559 ; G. 

K.  80;  J.  W.317; 
Mrs.  555;  Mrs,  R. 
A.  554;  Mrs.  R. 
J.  556;  T.  C.  77 

Telfer,Capt.J.A.695 
Templeman,  T.  578 
Tennant,  Mrs.  C. 557 
Terry,  E.  557 
Tessier,  P.  313 
Thackeray,  R.  W.  93 
Thistlethwaite,E.559 
Thomas,  A.  E.LeM. 
335;  C.  E.  317; 
J.  P.  81;  M.  E. 
. B.  678 ; Sir  G.  J. 
218 

Thompson,  A.  457, 
695  ; H.  M.  196; 

L.  82;  Maj.  R. 
214;  Mrs.  J.  E. 
556;  Mrs.  J.  G. 
674;  Mrs.  R.  674; 
P.317;  W.H.194 

Thomsett,  Comm.  H. 
194 

Thomson,  F.  M.  316; 
H.  U.  95;  Mrs. 
433;  Mrs.  J.  555; 
T.  J.  455  ; W.  672 
Thornton,  J.  694 ; 
Mrs.  315 

Thorp,  C.  94;  J.217 
Thring,  Mrs.  195 
Thruston,  C.  A.  559 
Thurlow,  E.  E.  694 
Thursby,  Mrs.  F.  79 


Thurston,  Dr.  G.  J. 

318;  Mrs.  78 
Thynne,  LadyU  . 79 
Tilgliman,  Capt.  R. 

M.  693 

Till,  Mrs.  L.  W.  433 
Tillbrook,  Maj.  438 
Tilt,  C.  691 
Tindall,  W.  695 
Tipping,Lt.-Col.559 
Tod,  Gen.  S.  H.456 
Todd,  H.  C.  C.  677 
Toke,  I.  F.  197 
Tomkin,  T.  698 
Toinkinson,  S.  677 
Tomlinson, A. T.3 16  ; 
J.  E.  561 

Tomson,  L.  S.  695 
Toogood,  A.  D.  319 
Tooke,E.95;J.E.558 
Toone,  J.  H.  562 
Tothel,  Mrs.F.  R.79 
Tottenham,  Mrs.  L. 

433 

Touchet,  Hon.  J.  334 
Tower,  F.  E.  560 
Towne,  F.L.M.  678 
Towgood,  H.  317 
Townsend,  Mrs.  S. 
P.  78  ; T.  C. 455  ; 
W.  M.  676 
Traquair,  Rt.  Hon. 

Earl  of,  337 
Travers,  S,  M.  561 
Tree,  A.  M.  335 
Tregellas,  W.H.677 
Tremayne,  Lady  F. 

434 

Trench,  R.  213 
Trent,  Mrs.  F.C.  315 
Trethewy,  A.  H.562 
Trevor,  K.  320 
Tribe,  W.  H.  198 
Tristram,  Mrs.  H.  B. 

434  ; T.  H.  677 
Trollope,  Capt.  H. 561 
Tryon,  J.  T.  690 
Tuck,  E.  692 
Tucker,  E.  698  ; M. 

197;  M.  L.  81 
Tudor,  S.  213 
Tudway,  F.  G.  98 
Tufnell,  W.  N.  559 
Tuite,  Mrs.  674 
Tulloch,Mrs.  H.  433 
Turbervill,  Lt.-Col. 
98 

Turing,  A.  A.  337 ; 

E. Y.80;  J.R.558 
Turle,  E.  G.  678 
Turner,  I.  557 ; J. 

558;  Mrs.  H.  195; 
Mrs.  J.  673 
Tumour,  A.  E.  80; 

F.  H.  80 
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Turton,  H.  571 
Tweed,  C.  316;  F. 
M.  436 

Twining,  R.  R.  197 
Twisleton,  Hon.  E. 

T.  B.  ] 94 
Tyler,  C.  316 
Tvtler,  A.  F.  94 
Upsdalle,  I.  320 
Upton,  A.  319 
Urquhart,  B.  C.  576  ; 
Capt.  572 

Vallance,  M.  A.  82 
VandenbofF,  J.  576 
Vane,  G.  194 
Vansittart,  E.  F.  559 
Vaughan,  A.  C.  C. 
319;  D.  B.  438; 
H.  H.  194;  Mrs. 
M.  195;  W.  M. 
T.  J.  578 

Vaux,  W.  S.  W.  198 
Vavasour,  Mrs.  315  ; 

Mrs.  M.  77 
Vawdrey,  J.  C.  677 
Venables,  Mrs.  H. 
673 

Venner,  Mrs.  F.  434 
Verdon,  Hon.  G.  F. 
79 

Verner,  E.  D.  217 
Vernor,  A.  332  ; J. 

R.  317 

Ventura,  Father,  337 
Vidal,  E.  T.  318 
Vigors,  A.  575 
ViHette,  E.  218 
Villiers,  Dr.  H.  M. 

432 

Vincent,  Mrs.  E.  O. 

433  ; Mrs.  R.  674 
Vine,  L.  E.  693 
Vivian,  F.  F.  320 
Von  Koller,Baron  A. 

316 

Voules,  I.  E.  436 
Vyse,  Mrs.  R.  H. 

434 

Vyvvan,  A.  F.  438; 
MVs.  H.  F.  555; 

S.  M.  438 
Waddilove,  E.  558 
Wade,  Col.  Sir  C. 

M.  692;  D.  677; 
G.  T.  691  ; J.  H. 
318;  L.  95 
Wainmain,  R.C.  435 
Wainright,  A.  F.  81 
Walch,  J.  S.  80 
Waldo,  Mrs.  J.  P.  78 
Waldron,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
557 

Wale,  Mrs.  H.  195 
Wales,  H.R.H.  A. 
^ E.  Prince  of,  193 


Walford,  A.  S.  561  ; 
F.  M.  559 

Walker,  E.  80,  557 ; 
E.  H.  678;  J. 
562  ; Lady  J.  458, 
572;  Mrs.  G.  G. 
196;  Mrs.  J.  T. 
555 ; T.  93 
Waller,C. Lady,  335; 

S.  R.319 
Wallinger,  C.  676 
Wallington,Mrs.  195 
Walrond,  H.  678 
Walsh,  J.  A.  557; 
Mrs.  D.  433  ; P. 
691 

Walsingham,  Lady, 

433 

Walter,  Mrs.  673 
Walters,  Mrs.  H.  L. 
M.  314 

Walton,  C.  M.  454 
Wand,  Hon.  Mrs.  E. 

434 

Warburton,  C.  R.  82 ; 

Hon.  Mrs.  W.  433 
Ward,  G.  E.  435 ; 
Hon.  Mrs.  S.  79  ; 
J.  578;  Lt.-Col. 
J.  626;  Mrs.F.  B. 
555;  Mrs.  J.  314; 

R.  562 

Waring,  M.  197 
Warner,  Hon.  Mrs. 
C.  W.  196  ; Mrs. 

S.  H.  L.  433 
Warre,  E.  318  ; H. 

438 

Warren,  Z.  S.  332 
Warriner,  E.  H.453 


Washington,  G.  558 
Watkins,  F.  557 


Watson,  A.  E. 

561  ; 

C. 

K.  562  ; 

C.  T. 

198 ; J. 198 : 

; Mrs. 

G. 

E.  79; 

Mrs. 

T. 

W.  556 

Watt 

, A.  337 

Watt 

s,  J.  0. 

676  ; 

N.337;  S.N.562; 
W.  C.  456 
Way,  J.  H.  199 
Weare,  A.  97 
Weaver,  W.  437 
Webb,  A.  457  ; C. 
M.676;  F.  P.695; 
Mrs.  B.  433  ; Mrs. 
J.  W.  196 
Webber,  C.  E.  80 
Webster,  Mrs.  C.  78 
Weedon.Mrs.  R.  674 
Weguelin,  T.  M.  194 
Weigall,  C.  F.  M. 
198 

W'elby,W.  H.E.559 


Weldon,  W.  198 
Wellington,  Hon. 
Mrs.  95 

Wells,  F.  575  ; Mrs. 
H.  T. 218 

Welsh,Capt.W.573; 

D.  J.  678 

Welstead,  J.  C.  196 
Wemyss,  J.  317 
Wentworth,  Lady  H. 

V.  555 

West,  Capt.  576  ; G. 
437  ; J.  E.  677  ; 

W.  B.  672 
Westall,  A.  96 
Westbrook,  F.  M.  M. 

558 

Westby,  C.  M.  678 
Westenholz,  A.  672 
Westmacott,  Mrs.  P. 
43  4 

Westoby,  B.  561 
Weston,  E.  F.  E.214 
Westropp,M.R.  333 
Wethered,  S.  199 
Weynton,  Capt.  A. 
572 

Whalley,  J.  M.  690 
Wheeler,  C.  693 
Whish,  Lady,  337 
Whitaker,  Mrs.  R. 
556 

Whitbread,  G.  196; 

S.  77 

White,  Col.  C.  693  ; 
Col.  H.  194;  E. 

E. 313;  F.  S.334; 
G.  337  ; J.  C.82; 
Lt.-Col.  L.  194; 
Lady  M.  E.  97  ; 
Mrs.  H.  S.  78; 
Mrs.  L.  673  ; Mrs. 

T.  P.  674;  11.438; 
Sir  W.  458  ; S.  C. 
95  ; Ven.  H.W.  80 

Whitehead,  Mrs.  T. 
78 

Whiteside,Mrs.W.S. 

673 

Whitgreave,  Mrs.  J. 
R.^315 

Whiting,  Mrs.  J.  B. 

78 ; S.  432 
Whitley,  E.  213 
Whitman,  W.  C.  672 
Whitmore,  A.  B.438 
Whitshed,  J.  H.  571 
Whitting,  R.  A.  435 
Whitworth,  S.  A.  319 
Wickes,  A.  437  ; H. 
W.  678 

Wickham,  Mrs.E.T. 

195  ; T.  95 
Wiglesworth,  M.  215 
Wigram,  S.  C.  82 


Wilde,  R.  436 
Wilder,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
674 

Wildman,  E.  458; 
Mrs.  E.  573  ; S. 
M.  436 
Wilds,  E.  81 
Wilkie,  H.  80 
Wilkinson,  A.  198  ; 
C.A.  336;  Hon. 
Mrs.  G.  434  ; J.  J. 

335  ; Mrs.  C.  433; 
T.  698 

Willan,  E.  82 
Willes,  Capt.  G.  O. 
194 

Williams,  A.  694; 

B. 81;  Capt.H.A. 
557  ; Capt.  W.  J. 
193  ; C.  H.  438  ; 

C.  M.  316  ; E. 
M.  678;  H.  L. 
316 ; J.  676 ; Lady 
H.C.  574;  Lt.  G. 
W.81  ; M.  E.  82; 
Mrs.  E.  V.  556  ; 
Mrs.  G.  434 ; Mrs. 
J.  M.  555  ; Sir  J. 
H.  577;  W.  D. 
320 

Williamson,  M.  80 ; 
' Mrs.  A.  W.  674; 

R.  C.  436 

Willis,  E.  81;  H.  F. 

B.562;  M.E.82 
Willmott,  M.  694; 
Mrs.  338 

Willoughby,  F.  576  ; 
H.  B.  457  ; W.  L. 

336 

Wills,  A.  559 
Willshire,  Gen.  Sir 
T.  193 

Willyams,  J.  N.  V. 
334 

Wilmot,  R.  E.E.692 
Wilson,  C.  198;  D. 
E. 696;  E.  437  ; 
E.  S.  676  ; F.  218, 
675;  H.559;  J.437; 
J.  C.  437;  L. 320; 
Mrs.  C.  M.  433; 
Mrs.  C.  T.  195  ; 
Mrs.  J.  A.  196  ; 
M.J.  561  ; R.672; 

S.  H.  K.  434;  T. 
198 

Wilton,  Mrs.  555 
Wing,  W.  435 
Wingfield,  J.  H.  L. 

560;  Mrs.  W.673 
Wingrove,  Mrs.  D. 

B.  673  ; M.  695 
Winsloe,R.W.C.557 
Wintle,  H.  R.  196 
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WintoiijE.E.de,  317; 

P.  de,  453 
Wintour,  M.  C.  316 
Wise,  M.  576 
Wiseman,  M.  215 
Witham,  C.  437 
Witherby,  L.  436 
Witts,  B.  L.  94 
Wix,  S.  453 
Wodehouse,  E.  97  ; 

H.  E.  317  ; P.  E. 

672  ; R.  M.  455 
Wolfe,  A,  81 
Wolley,  Mrs.  C.  675 
Wood,  A.  694;  A.E. 

698;  C.  F.  81; 

C.  M.  81  ; E.  B. 

558;  H.  C.  82; 

Mrs.  E.673;  Mrs. 


J.  R.  555,  673; 
Mrs.  P.A.L.  315; 
M.  C.  678;  W. 
313  ; W.  H.  562 
Woodham,  M.  E.  558 
Woodifield,  R.  D. 
335 

Woodman, Mrs.  F.T. 
556 

Woods,  R.  558 
Woodward,  E.  H. 

197;  T.  332 
Woollcombe,H.  332; 

W.  J.  317 
Woolnougb,  C.  675 
Woolocombe,  F.  E. 
318 

Woulward,  Mrs.  A. 
G.  556 


Worsley,  A.  97 ; E. 

F.  320 

Worthington,  F.  218 
Wortmaun,  G.  77 
Wren,  R.  F.  318 
Wrey,  Mrs.  A.  B. 

314  ; Mrs.  B.  W. 
T.  433 

Wriford,  Mrs.  G. 

315 

Wright,  C.  214;  E. 
M.698;  G.  F.317; 

G.  T.  318  ; Mrs. 
A.  675  ; Mrs.  J.  C. 
674  ; W.  D.  672  ; 
W.  F.  560 

Wroth,  H.  T.  694 
Wrottesiey,  Hon.  A. 
199 


Wynell  - Mayow, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  195 
Wynne,  J.  H.  C.557; 
Mrs.  J.  314  ; Mrs. 
C.  J.  434 
Wynyard,  G.  218 
Wyse,  J.  F.  79 
Yardley,  T.  561 
Yates,  W S.  D.  436 
Yeats,  G.  560 
Yeldham,  W.  559 
Yonge,  Mrs.  J.  E.  79 
Young,  Com.  A. 698 ; 
J.554;  J.  H,332; 
Mrs.  H.  B.  674; 
Mrs.  W.  B.  556 
Zeppelin,  C’tess,  79 
ZglinitzkijK.  A.  von, 
561 
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Africa,  156;  Acre,”  242 ; Algeria,  224; 
Egypt,  239;  Mansourab,  240;  Mount 
Atlas,  130 

America:  Greenland,  172,  499;  Nova 
Scotia,  182 

Asia:  Angora,  668;  Babylon,  131,  Bag- 
histan,  487  ; Bethlehem,  467  ; Bisutun, 
601;  Ceylon,  154;  Cnidos,  479;  Cy- 
prus, 239;  Gyrene,  669;  Delhi,  154; 
India,  76;  Lebanon,  618;  Persia,  481  ; 
Peshawur,  153;  Sinai,  61,  653;  Troy, 
151 

Europe:  Abbeville,  255 ; Aix-la-Chapelle, 
53;  Albenga,  53;  Altenfurt,  53;  An- 
cona, 467;  Bayeux,  29;  Bee,  29; 
Boulogne,  354  ; Calais,  58,  152  ; Capua, 
465;  Caudebec-les-Elbeuf,  254;  Cheap- 
ingbaven,  29;  Cbristiansborg,  171  ; Co- 
logne, 498  ; Copenhagen,  74,  138  ; Dal- 
matia, 592 ; Danzic,  429 ; Denmark, 
417;  Etaples,  489  ; Fecamp  Abbey,  28 ; 
Flensborg,  172  ; Florence,  475  ; Fonte- 
nelle  Abbey,  27  ; France,  462,  488,  615; 
Germany,  462;  Istria,  343,  595;  Join- 
ville,  244 ; Konigsberg,  430 ; Loges, 
255;  Lubeck,  429;  Malta,  479;  Ma- 
rienburg,  429  ; Montmajour,  53;  Nantes, 
255;  Naples,  613;  Nimeguen,  53;  Nor- 
mandy, 27,  494;  Palermo,  463,  467; 
Parenzo,  594;  Paris,  153;  Peyrolles, 
53;  Lisa,  614;  Pola,  596;  Pompeii,  303, 
426  ; Prussia,  429  ; Ravenna,  226,  229  ; 
Riaux,  255  ; Rome,  48,  152,  226,  228, 
311,344,  466,  471,  549,  627,  664;  St. 
Flvroul,  29;  Sicily,  463;  Spalato,  598; 
Sweden,  190;  Switzerland,  610;  Toledo, 
152;  Venice,  463  ; Wilna,  430 
Anglesea,  41;  Cefti  Amwich,  45;  Hen. 
Eglwys,  42 

Bedfordshire:  Teddington,  143 


Berkshire:  Merston,  120;  Newbury,  121, 
354  ; Stanmore  Farm,  55  ; Windsor,  55 ; 
Wytbam,  120 

Berwickshire : Berwick,  160 
Breconshire  : Brecon,  30 
Buckinghamshire  Amersham,  628  ; Ash- 
endon,  630;  Aylesbury,  630;  Brill,  120; 
Chenies,  628;  Clifton  Reynes,  630; 
Denham,  518;  Dornton,  630;  Hogston, 
630  ; Hughendon,  630  ; Ivinghoe,  630  ; 
Oving,  154;  Stone,  630;  Tingewick, 
631 ; Twyford,  630;  Wolston,  Little,  154 
Cambridgeshire : Barrington,  60 ; Cam- 
bridge, 61,  355,  380;  Ely,  365  ; Long- 
Stanton,  61;  Over,  61;  Swavesey,  61; 
Thorney,  2,  384;  Whittlesea,  366  ; Wis- 
bech, 365 

Cheshire:  Chester,  523,  631;  Hawarden, 
476 

Coryiwall:  Land’s  End,  27 ; Neot’s,  St.  530  ; 

Quetbioc,  293;  Truro,  395 
Cumberland : Beckermont,  530  ; Carlisle, 
529 

Denbighshire : Clocaenog,  41 
Derbyshire:  Ashbourne,  312 
Devonshire:  Bradfield- house,  512;  Buck- 
fastleigh,  154;  Cadhay-house,  379; 
Compton,  509;  Cullompton,  511 ; Lust- 
leigh,  515  ; Dartington,  154;  Dartmoor, 
515  ; Dartmouth,  514;  Exeter,  102,  374, 
513;  Ford  Abbey,  377;  Haccombe,  508; 
Holsworthy,  102;  Ivy  Bridge,  56;  Mad- 
bury,  154;  Ottery  St.  Mary,378;  Stock- 
lei^h  Pomeroy,  154;  Tiverton,  510; 
Torr  Abbey,  509;  Torrington,  154; 
Totness,  372 

Dorsetshire:  Beamister,  154 ; Dorchester, 
39;  Kingslone  Down,  151;  Milbourn 
St.  Andrew’s,  582;  Poole,  352;  Wim- 
borne,  634 
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Durham:  Anoroft,  19;  Durham,  300,  608  ; 
Winston,  64 

Essex:  Ankesdon,  18;  Barking,!  0 ; 
Bemfleet,  South,  154;  Colchester,  56 
AValiham  Cross,  160 

Glamorganshire:  Cberiton,  394;  Margam, 
392;  Neath,  41,  392;  Oxwich,  399; 
Penniaen,  398  ; Pennard,  398;  Peurice, 
399;  Swansea,  392,395 
Gloucestershire:  Bristol,  58;  Gloucester, 
66;  Newent,  352;  Newland,  154; 
Wotton,  352 

Hampshire:  Christchurch,  608,  634; 

Crondall,  607;  Hursley,  .476 ; Netley 
Abbey,  57  ; Newport,  582;  Slierfield- 
on-Loddon,  154;  Winchester,  222,245, 
607. 

Herefordshire  : Hereford,  548 
Hertfordshire:  Elstree,  76;  St.  Alban’s, 
76;  Totteridge,  76,  370 
Huntingdonshire : Elton,  388  ; Fletton, 
380;  Fen  Stanton,  61;  Huntingdon,  61, 

380 

Kent : Allington  Castle,  286  ; Aylesford, 
636  ; Bougliton  Malherbe,  288  ; Can- 
terbury, 2,  124,  129,  283,  356,  428,  584  ; 
Chart’s  Edge,  583  ; Cobhain,  60  ; Dover, 
584  ; Faversham,  584 ; Leeds  Castle, 
291;  Lullingstone,  584;  Maidstone,  2, 

281,  282,  636  ; Rochester,  423  ; Sarr, 

282,  584  ; Stone,  586 

Lancashire : Kirkhain,  245  ; Liverpool,  616 
Leicestershire:  Giooston,  295  ; Humber- 
stone,  294;  Flusband’s  Bosworth,  165; 
Leicester,  62,  71,  141,  165,  294,  365  ; 
Lutterworth,  64,  298,  637  ; Shenton,  62  ; 
Stanford,  642  ; Theddingworth,  298,  643 
Lincolnshire:  Ashby  Pueroruin,  178; 
Barton-upon- Humber,  505  ; Busling- 
tliorpe,  160;  Crowland,  384;  Croyland, 
2;  Kirton-in-Lindsey,  150;  Lincoln, 

381  ; Stamford,  2,  277,  369 
Middlesex  : Edgware,  76  ; Great  Russel- 

street,  477;  Hadley,  76;  Harelield,  518  ; 
Harrow,  76;  Hillingdon, 519  ; Homislow, 
58  ; London,  58,  59,  159,  292,  370,  428, 
462,  498,582  ; Paddington,  154  ; Ruislip, 
518;  Staninore,  76;  Uxbridge,  516; 
Y/estininster,  3,  103,  142,  165,  465,  546, 
553 

Monmouthshire  : Magor,  154 
Norfolk:  Dereliam,  533;  Earsham,  645, 
646;  Elsing,  535;  Geldestone,  178; 
Lynn,  King’s,  637  ; Norwich,  58,  306, 
533,  551,  666;  Roydon,  154;  Stanhoe, 
154  ; Swanton  Morley,  537  ; Yarmouth, 
366 

Northamptonshire : Aldwinckle,  167,  168, 
267  ; Barnack,  2,  273  ; Barnwell,  265  ; 
Billing,  266;  Brigstock,  171  ; Brington, 
267  ; Canons  Ashbv,  266  ; Castle  Ashby, 
366  ; Castor,  2,  266  ; Catesby,  165,  266  ; 
Cotterstock,  2,  391  ; Daventry,  266  ; 
Delapre,  266;  Deene,  266  ; Drayton,  2; 
Drayton-house,  167,265;  Earl’s  Barton, 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCXI. 


266  ; Easton  Maudit,  267  ; Ecton,  267  ; 
Everdon,  165  ; Finedon,  266  ; Fine- 
shade,  268;  Fotheringhay,  2,  266,  387  ; 
Geddington,  171,  265  ; Glinton,  2,  385, 
665,  Helpstone,  267 ; lligham  Fcrrars, 
266;  Irchester,  266;  Irtlilingborougli, 
266;  Kingsthorpe,  165;  I'^lip,  165; 
Liveden,  169  ; Lilbourne,  298  ; Lil- 
burne,  642;  Long  Buckl)y,  165  ; Long- 
thorpe-hall,  268;  Lowick,  2,  167,  169, 
266;  Marholm,  2;  Naseby,  120,  368, 
641,  643;  Northampton,  165,  166,  265; 
Northborough,  2,  385,  655  ; Oundle,  2; 
266,  391  ; Peakirk,  2,  384  ; Peter- 
borough, 2,  153,  263,  266,  267,  280,  365, 
380,  383,  660;  Pipewell  Abbey,  266; 
Pytchley,  267  ; Raunds,  266  ; Rocking- 
ham, 265;  Rothwell,  266;  Rushden, 
266  ; Shoseley,  266  ; Stanwick,  266  ; 
Strixron,  266;  Sudborough,  169;  Sutton, 
276;  Tansor,  388;  Thrapston,  2,  164  ; 
Titciimarsh,  266  ; Tiiorpe,  268  ; Thorpe 
AVaterville,  167 ; Wansford,  2 ; Warming- 
ton,  2.  387  ; Weedon,  266  ; Welling- 
borough, 165  ; Whiston,  266  ; Wittering, 
2,  275  ; Woodcroft,  2 ; Woodcroft-house, 
385 

Northumberland : Acklington,  26;  Aln- 
wick, 19,  22,  519  ; Alwinton,  26  ; Barn- 
borough,  26  ; Beadnel,  21  ; Bellingham, 
301  ; Brinkburn,  23  ; Chevington,  26  ; 
Chiliingham,  26  ; Doddington,  25,  26  ; 
Elsdon,  26;  Einbleton,  26;  Etal,  26; 
Flodden,  160 ; Ford,  26  ; Hartburn, 
26  ; Hexham,  23  ; Holystone,  26 , 
Howick,  25;  Lindisfarne,  24;  Long 
Houghton,  19;  Morpeth,  19,  26;  New- 
castle, 22,  26,  64,  298,  527,  643;  Nor- 
ham,  26  ; Otterbourne,  26  ; Rock,  26  ; 
Shilbotell,  21  ; Tynemouth,  304  ; Wall, 
531  ; Warkworth,  22,  26;  Wylam,  300 
Nottinghamshire  : Nottingham,  351 
Oxfordshire  : Blenheim,  53  ; Caversham, 
56;  Godstow,  120;  Milcombe,  154; 
Oxford,  38,  46,  70,  107,  120,  151,  424, 
476,  537,  621 

Pembrokeshire : Carew,  44;  Milford  Haven, 
139  ; Penally,  45  ; St.  David’s,  40 
Radnorshire:  Disserth,  154 
Rutlandshire  : Ketton,  2,  165  ; Oakham,  2 ; 

Teigh,  294;  Uppingham,  165 
Salop:  Broseley,  654;  Shrewsburv,  160; 

Wroxeter,  57,  69,  342 
Somersetshire:  Aller,  154,  406  ; Athelney, 
401;  Bath,  626;  Bedminster,  154; 
Chelwood,  154;  Congresbury,  547; 
Ham,  405  ; High  Ham,  647  ; Kilton, 
154;  Kingsbury,  403;  Langport,  399, 
400,  404  ; Martock,  403  ; Muchelney, 
403;  Norton  Fitzwarren,  649;  Othery, 
405  ; Petherton,  South,  403 ; Pitney, 
404;  Shepton  Beauchamp,  404;  Taun- 
ton, 647  ; Wells,  400  ; West  Coker,  56. 
Staffordshire  : IjQek,  245;  Lichfield,  154, 
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Suffolk:  Bungay,  644;  Denham,  175; 

South,  645;  Hoxne,  365; 
Kirtling,  175;  Lavenham,  364;  Lyd- 
gate, 176;  Mettingham,  645,  646; 

Roughain,  178;  Saxham,  Great,  175; 
Tostock,  294 

Surrey:  Chertsey,  71,  650;  Elsted,  154; 
Godaiming,  102,  409  ; Guildford,  102, 
406;  Loseley,  102, 406,  408  ; Wonham, 
154 

Sussex  : Chichester,  245,  582  ; Etching- 
ham,  154;  Lewes,  550;  Petworth,  413 
Warwickshire:  Birmingham,  163,  539; 
Exhall,  540  ; Hatton,  304  ; Rugby,  365  ; 
Seckington,  667  ; Shottery,  164;  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, 163;  Warwick,  540 
Wiltshire:  Mere,  416;  Shaftesbury,  414; 
Stapleford,  154 ; Tisbury,  416  ; War- 
dour,  415 

Worcestershire  : Alvecimrch,  540  ; Bredon- 
hill,  540  ; Bromsgrove,  654  ; Croome- 
hill,  541  ; Crowle,  302  ; Daylesford, 
510;  Earl's  Crooine,  541;  Himbleton, 
303;  Huddington,  302 ; Kempsey,  540; 
Kidderminster,  654 ; Malvern,  Great, 
540,  651  ; Oddingley,  302 ; Pirton,  541 ; 


Stourbridge,  540,  654;  Strensham,  541  ; 
Tibberton,  301;  Worcester,  303,  352, 
427,  539,  651 

Yorkshire  : Doncaster,  16  ; Ebberston,  56  ; 
Holme-hill,  18  ; Kirkleatham-hall,  143  ; 
Obtrush  Rook,  662;  Ovington,  656  ; 
Pontefract,  15  ; Ripon,  465,  665;  Scar- 
borough, 154;  Thornholm,  56 ; Whitby, 
127,  187,  607;  Woolley,  624  ; Wycliffe, 
656  ; York,  58,  176,  423,  582,  652 
Ireland:  Ballinasloe,  357;  Clonmacnoise, 
525  ; Cork,  33,  257,  501  ; Dublin,  494  ; 
Dunbel,  162  ; Gortnaclea,  527  ; Kil- 
crea,  35;  Kilkenny,  162,  163,  525; 
Kinsale,  33;  Mullinahone,  163;  Skea, 
357 

Scotland:  Abernethy,  359  ; Arran,  174; 
Bannockburn,  174  ; Brechin,  359  ; Burg 
of  Mousa,  173  ; Burghead,  173  ; Caw- 
dor, 142;  Culloden,  528;  Edinburgh, 
19,  612;  Egilsha,  359;  Galloway,  174; 
Glasgow,  529;  Holyrood,  160;  Inch- 
nacavrack,  142;  Iona,  528;  Isle  of 
Rest,  306  ; Jedburgh,  298  ; Kelso,  359  ; 
Kirkmadrine,  174;  Migvie,  71  ; Orkney, 
37,  179  ; Ronay,  361. 
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